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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  very  large  circulation  which  has  been  obtained  for  the  two  former  editions  of  Hinton's 
History  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  statement  in  favor  of 
this  great  work.  Mr.  Hinton  has  discharged  his  duty  as  an  Historian  with  remarkable  candor, 
ability,  and  faithfulness  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  foreigner  should  not  make  occasional  mistakes, 
and  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hinton's  pages  was  therefore  intrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Knapp,  whose 
•varied  accomplishments  and  extensive  erudition  qualified  him  for  the  task.  The  English  edition, 
from  which  the  work  was  originally  reprinted,  came  down  only  to  1825,  and  the  second  edition 
of  the  American  work  was  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  Presidency  in 
1841.  The  administrations  of  Presidents  Tyler  and  Polk  were  marked  by  extraordinary  events; 
and  the  change  in  the  Tariff,  the  Bank  question,  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  the  Annexation  of  Texas, 
the  Mexican  War,  and  its  astonishing  results  to  the  United  States,  seem  to  demand  a  record,  and 
justify  an  addition  to  this  valuable  History. 

It  is  believed  that  these  addenda  will  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  embracing,  as 
they  do,  several  engravings  of  a  high  character.  When  I  read  the  admirable  Preface  written  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Hinton,  —  and  which  I  commend  to  a  careful  perusal,  —  and  the  explanation  of  my 
lamented  predecessor,  Colonel  Knapp,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  express  my  cordial 
acknowledgment  for  assistance  which  I  have  received  in  the  undertaking  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 
Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Cutter;  and  also  to  state,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  duty 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the  original  compilation  of  this  work  for  the  English  press,  Mr.  Hinton 
has  occasionally  availed  himself  of  extracts  from  Hale's  History  of  the  United  States.  In  Mr. 
Hinton's  Preface,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  frankly  avows  his  indebtedness  to  various  sources,  and  adds 
that  he  has  not  always  named  the  authors  consulted.  I  have  in  this  case  deemed  it  fit  to  render  this 
acknowledgment  to  a  worthy  contemporary. 

JOHN  OVERTON  CHOULES. 

NEWPORT,  R.  I.,  June  1st,  1850. 
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tion  unpopular ;  his  removal. — Administration  of  Crosby. — Trial  of  Zenger  for  printing  libels. — Clark  appointed  governor ;  his  con- 
-test  with  the  assembly;  succeeded  by  Clinton. — State  of  New  York  in  the  seventeenth  century p.  1]1  to  127 
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The  settlement  of  New  Netherlands  ;  a  vigorous  growth  ;  suffered  from  the  pirates ;  relieved  by  the  capture  of  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
ships  by  Admiral  Heyn,  after  an  unequal  and  desperate  conflict — The  imports  into  New  Netherlands. — Trade  with  the  natives. — Kca- 
wan  the  circulating  medium  among  the  Indians  ;  the  description  of  wampum,  a  species  of  seawan. — Governor  Minuit,  a  friend  to 
trade,  sent  an  expedition  to  Plymouth,  in  1627,  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  open  a  new  market ;  the  correspond 
ence  between  Minuit  and  Governor  Bradford  is"  a  literary  curiosity,  and  is  of  considerable  length. — The  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  trade 
in  New  England. — Increase  of  the  fur  trade. — Capture  of  the  Spanish  silver  fleet — Number  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
J628. The  charter  of  liberties  given  to  the  people  of  New  Netherlands ;  the  substance  of  the  charter. . . . .... . . ...  .p.  112  to  115 

CHAPTER    VIIL 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Swedish  settlements ;  conquered  by  the  Dutch ;  the  Dutch  submit  to  the  English. — Conveyed  by  the  duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  G.  Carteret — Insurrection  occasioned  by  the  demand  of  quit-rents. — Government  of  Andros. — Lord  Berkeley  conveys  to 

penn. Division  into  East  and  West  Jersey. — Tyrannical  proceedings  of  Andros ;  remonstrance  of  the  colonists  ;  referred  by  the 

dake  to  commissioners,  who  declare  in  favour  of  New  Jersey. — First  assembly  of  West  Jersey. — The  proprietorship  purchased  by 
Penn  and  others. — Surrender  of  the  government  to  the  crown,  and  reunion  of  the  provinces. — The  provinces  again  obtain  separate 
governors. — Character  aad  prosperity  of  the  colony p.  127  to  130 

CHAPTER   IX. 

PENNSYLVANIA    AND    DELAWARE. 

Early  settlement  of  the  Swedes ;  their  contests  with  the  Dutch  ;  terminate  in  their  subjugation. — William  Penn  acquires  the  grant  of 
Pennsylvania  from  Charles  II. — Emigration  to  Pennsylvania. — Frame  of  government — Penn's  penal  code  ;  arrangement  with  the 
duke  of  York;  calls  an  assembly;  founds  Philadelphia;  his  prudent  and  liberal  conduct. — Acts  of  the  second  assembly,  and  second 
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frame  of  government. — Penn  returns  to  England. — Third  frame  of  government — Penn  revisits  America ;  his  differences  witn 
the  colony. — Fourth  frame  of  government. — Return  and  death  of  Penn ;  his  character. — Rapid  extension  and  progress  of  the 
colony p.  130  to  13(i, 

CHAPTER    X. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore  ;  emigration  to  the  colony ;  rapid  progress. — First  assembly. — Opposition  of  Cley- 
borne. — -Religious  toleration  established. — Proceedings  of  the  assembly. — Contentions  in  the  colony,  and  persecution  of  catholics  and 
quakers.r— Toleration  restored. — Separation  of  Delaware  from  Maryland p.  136  to  139. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

NORTH    AND    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Early  attempts  at  settlement. — Charter  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon. — First  meeting  of  the  proprietors. — Settlement  by  emigrants  froirv 
Barbadoes. — Second  charter. — Fundamental  constitutions. — Sayle  visits  Carolina. — Sir  John  Yeamans. — Dutch  colony  transferred  to 
Carolina. — Dissatisfaction  of  the  proprietaries. — The  northern  colony. — Insurrection  headed  by  Culpepper. — Southern  colony. — En 
couragement  given  to  pirates. — Various  causes  of  emigration  from  Europe. — Contest  with  the  civil  officers. — Colleton  appointed  gov 
ernor. — New  code  of  laws. — Dispute  with  the  house  of  assembly. — Sothcl's  usurpation.—- The  proprietaries  endeavour  to  restore 
good  order. — Pertinacious  opposition  to  the  naturalization  of  the  French  refugees. — Abrogation  of  the  fundamental  constitutions. — 
Introduction  of  rice. — Resignation  of  Governor  Smith. — Archdale  appointed  governor ;  appoints  Blake  as  his  successor. — Persecu 
tion  of  dissenters. — Expedition  against  Fort  Augustine. — Paper  currency. — War  with  the  Appalachian  Indians. — Indian  massacre  in 
North  Carolina. — The  Yamasse-e  war. — Governor  Craven  expels  the  Cherokees,  &c.  from  North  Carolina. — Emigration  of  Irish. — 
Oppressions  of  Rhett  and  Trott. — Overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  proprietaries. — Charter  abrogated,  and  Nicholson  appointed 
governor. — Beneficial  results  of  the  treaty. — Progress  of  the  colony. — A  colony  of  Swiss  brought  to  Carolina. — Townships  marked 
out  on  the  great  rivers. — Irish  colony. — Insurrection  of  negroes. — Law  against  teaching  slaves  to  write. — Encouragement  to  set 
tlers p.  139  to  155. 

CHAPTER    XH. 

GEORGIA. 

Regulations  of  the  trustees. — Oglethorpe  arrives  in  Georgia. — Indian  chiefs  visit  England. — Emigration  from  several  European  nations. 
—Scotch  and  German  settlers. — Wesley's  visit. — Oglethorpe  fortifies  Georgia. — visit  of  Whitefield. — State  of  the  colony. — Ogle- 
thorpe's  expedition  against  St.  Augustine. — Spanish  expedition  against  Georgia. — Oglethorpe's  character,  and  return  to  England. — 
Introduction  of  slaves. — Insurrection  of  1749. — The  charter  surrendered  to  the  king p.  155  to  162. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR 

TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

CHAPTER   L 

FRENCH    AND    INDIAN   WARS,   A.    D.    1756 1763. 

rt-ench  settlements  m  Canada ; — Cartier — De  la  Roche — Champlain — Frontignac — La  Salle — Dlbberville. — Designs  of  the  French. 
—Causes  of  the  rupture  between  the  French  and  English. — Remonstrance  of  Governor  Dinwiddie. — Operations  of  Colonel  Wash 
ington. — Proposed  union  of  the  colonies. — Plan  of  campaign. — Successful  attack  on  Nova  Scotia. — Delay  of  expedition  against 
Crown  Point — Defeat  of  Baron  Dieskau;  Johnson's  army  discharged  ;  Shirley  arrives  at  Oswego,  but  defers  the  attack' on  Niagara. 
— Campaign  of  1756 — 1757 ;  Montcalm  takes  Fort  William  Henry  ;  results  of  the  success  of  the  French ;  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  British  government  and  the  colonists. — Campaign  of  1758;  capture  of  Louisburg;  unsuccessful  attack  on  Ticonderoga;  Fort 
Frontignac  surrenders  to  Colonel  Bradstreet;  surrender  of  Fort  Du  Quesne. — Campaign  of  1759  ;  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
taken  by  the  English. — Expedition  against  Niagara;  is  successful. — Expedition  against  Quebec  ;  repulse  of  the  English  at  Montmo- 
rency  ;  attempts  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  unsuccessful ;  the  British  army  gain  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  leads  to  a  general 
engagement;  death  of  Wolfe ;  and  of  Montcalm ;  the  French  entirely  defeated  ;  and  Quebec  surrenders. — An  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  French  to  regain  Quebec. — Montreal,  Detroit,  &c.,  surrender  to  the  English. — War  with  Spain. — Peace  of  Paris,  p.  163  to  180. 

Additions  to  IJie  English  Edition, 

Braddock's  defeat;  the  men  of  distinction  who  fell  in  that  fight — Franklin's  advice  to  Braddock  previous  to  his  setting  out  on  his 
campaign .. .. .... . ..~ •?•  167, 
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Johnson's  fight  near  Lake  George. — Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief;  his  death  and  character. — Baron  Dieskau.^Colonel  Williams'* 
death. — M.  St.  Pierre  mortally  wounded. — Dieskau  wounded. — The  character  of  General  Lyman  as  a  soldier. — Shirley  a  soldier  and 
a  scholar. — General  Winslow p.  168,  169. 

Mistake  of  Hinton  corrected  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  fort  taken  by  Montcalm ;  the  horrible  massacre  after  Montcalm's  victory. 
— William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham  ;  some  account  of  his  enmity  to  Walpole ;  his  friendship  to  America ;  his  fame  in  the  colonies  ;  the 
honours  paid  him  by  Nathaniel  Ames  and  the  people  of  the  town  of  Dedham. — Death  of  Lord  Viscount  George  Howe  ;  his  populari 
ty,  and  his  monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. — Rogers  and  his  rangers ;  character  of 
the  rangers;  Lake  George  their  head-quarters. — Stark,  Putnam,  and  their  associates p.  170  to  173, 

The  death  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  ;  the  poem  by  Paine  on  the  former. — The  correspondence  between  De  Bougainville  and  the  earl 
of  Chatham  on  the  subject  of  sending  a  monument  and  epitaph  to  Quebec  for  Montcalm ;  the  beauty  of  the  inscription  equalled, 
only  by  the  elegance  of  Pitt's  letter;  both  given p.  176, 177 

CHAPTER    II. 

THE    REVOLUTION. FROM    THE    MOTION    FOR    WRITS    OF    ASSISTANCE    TO    THE    REPEAL    OF    THE    STAMP    ACT. 

General  review  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  colonies. — Rapid  progress  of  the  colonies. — Navigation  acts  ;  their  rigid  enforce-, 
ment  a  great  grievance. — Character  of  the  connexion  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  state. — Views  of  the  British  advocates 
of  American  freedom. — Immediate  excitement  to  opposition. — Injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  claims  of  the  British  govern 
ment. — Opinions  of  Walpole  and  Chatham. — The  conquest  of  Canada  deemed  a  fit  opportunity  for  proposing  taxation. — Motion 
for  writs  of  assistance  ;  opposed  by  Otis  and  Thacher;  popularity  of  Otis. — Speech  of  Governor  Bernard. — Dispute  between  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  governor. — Strict  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws. — Acts  of  parliament  against  colonial  paper 
money,  and  for  imposing  certain  duties. — Agitation  excited  by  these  measures. — Instructions  of  the  people  of  Boston  to  their  repre 
sentatives. — Proceedings  of  the  assemblies  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia. — Petitions  of  the  assembly  of  New  York- 
— Pamphlets  on  American  rights. — Conference  between  Mr.  Grenville  and  the  agents  of  the  colonies. — Petitions  from  the  colonies 
rejected,  and  the  stamp  act  passed. — Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  ;  speech  of  Patrick  Henry. — Proceedings  of  the 
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Dissolution  of  the  Grenville  administration. — Opening  of  parliament. — Speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  Mr.  Grenville  ;  Pitt's  reply. — Re 
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court ;  removed  to  Cambridge  by  the  governor ;  resolutions  of  the  court ;  it  is  prorogued. — Recall  of  Governor  Bernard ;  Conciliato 
ry  letters  from  the  secretary  of  state. — Lord  North  becomes  premier ;  his  partial  measures  for  conciliation  ;  amendment  of  Governor 
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of  the  Massachusetts  assembly. — Tea  sent  to  America;  destruction  of  tea  at  Boston;  character  of  the  transaction.  ...p.  192  to  209. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    REVOLUTION. FROM    THE    BOSTON    PORT    BILL    TO    THE    DECLARATION   OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

Proceedings  hi  parliament ;  Boston  port  bill. — Acts  for  suspending  the  Massachusetts  charter,  and  removing  trials  to  Great  Britain  ;  op 
posed  by  Burke,  Lord  Chatham,  and  others. — Quebec  act. — General  Gage  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. — The  other  colo 
nies  refuse  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Boston. — Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses. — Virginia  convention 
recommend  a  general  congress. — Meeting  of  delegates  at  Williamsburgh. — Other  colonies  adopt  similar  measures. — Proceedings  of 
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removes  the  powder  from  Charlestown. — Delegates  elected  by  the  county  of  Suffolk. — General  congress  at  Philadelphia  ;  resolutions 
of  congress  ;  non-intercourse  agreement ;  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  the  king  ;  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  and 
the  other  colonies. — Opinions  of  the  members  of  congress  as  to  the  result  of  their  measures. — Massachusetts  assembly  convoked,  but 
afterwards  dissolved  ;  resolves  itself  into  a  provincial  congress. — New  parliament ;  coercive  measures  resolved  on  ;  motion  of  Lord 
Chatham. — Laws  prohibiting  the  commerce  of  several  colonies. — Indirect  negotiation  of  conciliation — Conciliatory  proposal  of  Lord 
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fey  American  armed  vessels. — Difficulties  attending  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  American  army. — Deficiency  of  ]>ow<l(>r 
tents,  &c. — Difficult  situation  of  Washington  ;  his  great  prudence. — Attack  on  Boston  resolved  on. — General  Howe  compelled  to 
abandon  Boston. — Preparations  for  the  defence  of  New  York. — Canada  evacuated  by  the  American  troops. — Proceedings  in  Virginia. 
— Congress  recommends  several  colonies  to  institute  governments  for  themselves. — All  hopes  of  conciliation  abandoned. — Pamphlets 
•on  the  rights  of  America. — Congress  directs  reprisals,  and  opens  the  American  ports  to  all  nations  but  Great  Britain. — Defeat  of  the 
British  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. — Congress  discusses  the  question  of  independence. — Declaration  of  independence  resolved  on, 
— Declaration  of  independence p.  209  to  244. 

•Additions  to  the  English  Edition. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  ;  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution ;  the  details  of  the  battle. — The  proceed 
ings  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  on  the  next  day. — The  conduct  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock. — The  sud 
den  growth  of  the  American  army. — The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  details  of  it ;  the  men  distinguished  there ;  Prescott, 
Stark,  Gridley,  Putnam,  and  others. — The  life  and  character  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  in  that  memorable  battle,  June, 
1775 p.  224  to  229. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  American  navy. — John  Adams  and  J.  Palmer,  a  committee  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  prepare 
and  report  a  plan  for  fitting  out  armed  vessels. — The  sum  voted  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  respectable  navy. — At  the  close  of  the 
year  1775,  congress  took  up  the  subject  of  a  navy. — The  proceedings  in  regard  to  a  navy  after  the  declaration  of  independence. — 
The  number  of  vessels  taken  at  this  time. — The  number  of  British  vessels  taken  by  the  private-armed  vessels  of  our  country. — The 
alarm  of  the  British  merchants. — More  than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-seven  vessels  were  taken  and  brought  into  America  during 
the  war,  without  reckoning  those  taken  by  the  public  ships  of  the  country. — Naval  affairs  managed  by  a  committee. — John  Adams 
properly  called  the  father  of  the  American  navy ;  he  followed  the  course  Holland  had  pursued  in  a  former  age  ;  he  saw  the  event  of 
the  struggle,  and  he  made  every  effort  for  a  navy,  believing  that  "  naval  power  is  national  glory." — The  effects  of  the  success  of  our 
privateers  on  the  spirits  of  the  people. — The  system  pursued. — Men  distinguished  in  naval  warfare  at  this  period,  viz.  Manly,  Mug- 
ford,  Jones,  Waters,  Young,  Tucker,  Talbot,  Nicholson,  Williams,  Biddle,  Hopkins,  Robinson,  and  others. — Instances  of  generosity 
among  these  commanders , p.  229  to  231, 


BOOK    III. 
FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  TO  THE  FIFTIETH  YEAR  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

CHAPTER    I. 

FROM    THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1776    TO    THAT    OF    1779. 

i"he  British,  under  Admiral  and  Sir  William  Howe,  anchor  off  Long  Island  ;  they  land,  and  defeat  the  Americans. — The  Americans 
abandon  Long  Island. — Disastrous  influence  of  the  defeat  on  the  American  army. — The  Americans  abandon  New  York,  and  retreat 
to  White  Plains  and  North  Castle. — Capture  of  Port  Washington  and  Fort  Lee. — The  American  army  retires  to  Pennsylvania. — 
Disastrous  state  of  affairs. — Firmness  of  congress. — The  British  take  Rhode  Island. — Congress  remove  to  Baltimore. — Battle  of 
Trenton. — Happy  effects  of  the  successes  of  Washington. — Operations  in  the  North. — Naval  engagement  on  Lake  Champlain. — 
General  Washington  takes  post  at  Trenton  ;  bold  design  of  General  Washington  ;  battle  near  Princeton. — Arms  and  ammunition 
arrive  from  France. — Sir  William  Howe  embarks- the  army  for  Chesapeake  Bay. — Battle  of  Brandy  wine. — The  British  take  posses 
sion  of  Philadelphia. — Contest  for  the  possession  of  the  Delaware. — Battle  of  Germantown. — Capture  of  the  forts  at  Red  Bank  and 
Mud  Island. — Operations  in  the  north. — Fort  Schuyler  invested  by  St.  Leger ;  returns  to  Montreal. — Burgoyne  encamps  at  Sarato 
ga. — Actions  near  Stillwater. — Burgoyne  is  compelled  to  surrender. — Capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton. — Secret  negotia 
tions  with  the  French  court — Commissioners  appointed  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain. — France  recognizes  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. — Agency  of  M.  Beaumarchais. — System  of  confederation  adopted. — Conciliatory  proposals  rejected  by  congress. — 
War  declared  against  France  by  Great  Britain.— The  British  abandon  Philadelphia,  and  retire  to  New  York. — Battle  of 
Monmouth. — Arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  D'Estaing. — Massacres  at  Tappan  and  Wyoming. — Campaign  of  1779. — Descent 
of  the  British  on  Virginia.— Expedition  against  Connecticut. — Colonel  Clarke  takes  Fort  St.  Vincent — Expedition  against  the  Six 
Nations. — Stony  Point  stormed  by  General  Wayne p.  245  to  276. 
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Life  and  character  of  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolu 
tion. — The  New  York  convention  of  1775. — The  appearance  of  the  invading  army  ;  the  course  pursued  by  the  assailed. — General 
Woodhull's  tragical  death p.  247  to  250. 

The  history  of  Miss  M'Crea ;  Captain  Jones's  attempt  to  put  her  in  a  place  of  safety;  Miss  M'Crea  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman; 
puts  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  party  of  Indians ;  a  struggle  between  them  ;  her  melancholy  death ;  her  burial,  a  iirst  and 
second  time  ;  the  death  of  her  lover p.  257  to  259. 
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PREFACE 


TO    THE    AMERICAN  EDITION, 


WHEN  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  HISTORY  or  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  JOHN 
HOWARD  HINTON,  for  the  American  press,  I  thought  that  this  excellent  writer  had  left  me  but  little  to  perform ;  but,  on  a 
more  minute  examination  of  the  work,  I  perceived  that  some  touches,  to  give  the  picture  a  more  familiar  and  domestic 
character,  were  wanted.  The  American  reader  has  not  been  accustomed  to  much  generalizing  in  the  history  of  his 
country ;  as  former  writers  were  often  minute  in  their  narrations,  and  both  political  and  religious  in  their  discussions. 
Mr.  Hinton's  summary  is  honest  and  spirited,  and  his  views  philosophical,  and  show  at  once  that  he  was  master  of  all 
the  details  in  the  subject,  but  thought  it  not  necessary  to  mention  them.  But  I  have  taken  up  the  opinion,  that  some  of  these 
details  might  be  thrown  in  by  way  of  notes,  and  made  acceptable  to  most  American  readers.  I  agree  with  him  in  the 
general  views  he  has  taken  of  the  settlement  of  this  country ;  but  have,  perhaps,  extended  my  own  a  little  further  than  he 
has.  Some  of  these  views  will  be  found  in  my  notice  of  Carver,  in  a  note  under  the  head  of  Massachusetts.  In,  that  sketch 
of  the  first  pilgrim-governor,  I  have  gone  into  more  remote  causes  of  the  success  of  the  puritans  in  this  new  world,  than 
Mr.  Hinton  has  done.  In  other  places  in  the  work,  I  have  expressed  my  mind  freely  upon  the  course  which  was  pursued 
to  bring  us  to  our  present  state  of  strength  and  importance ;  and  whenever  I  have  differed  from  others,  have  given  a,  reason 
for  it.  The  struggles  of  the  colonies,  in  their  early  period,  are  not  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Hinton,  as  one  born  in  this 
country,  and  who  can  trace  his  ancestors  to  other  days  of  our  national  existence.  The  native  feels  identified  with  every 
portion  of  romantic  history  that  his  progenitor  was  engaged  in,  however  humble  the  act  may  have  been  in  comparison 
with  the  conflicts  of  modern  armies.  If  a  handful  of  men  drove  off  a  band  of  savages,  and  his  grandsire  was  there,  he 
would  not,  he  should  not,  suffer  that  deed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Such  acts  have  had  their  influence  in  every  age  of  our 
history,  and  a  bearing  upon  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  these  events  and  connexions  I  shall 
attempt  to  show,  in  my  part  of  the  work.  All  these  things  are  not,  perhaps,  important  to  the  stranger,  but  are  essential  to  us. 

The  battles  fought  previous  to  the  revolution,  we  could  not  expect  a  foreign  writer  to  describe  with  accuracy  or  feeling. 
These  could  not  be  very  interesting  to  him.  The  battles  of  the  revolutionary  war  also  seem  to  have  attracted  his  attention 
only  as  facts  that  must  be  noticed,  as  making  a  part  of  American  history.  By  some  unaccountable  mistake,  Mr.  Hinton  forgot 
to  mention,  in  any  way,  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  These  are,  indeed,  the  most  memorable  events  of  our 
history,  as  they  were  the  first  military  efforts  of  the  revolution.  These  omissions  I  have  supplied,  and  inserted  them  in  the 
text  of  the  author,  where  they  should  have  been  found  originally.  The  battle  of  Lexington  is  unique  in  the  history  of  ancient 
or  modern  warfare.  It  showed  how  deeply  the  hatred  to  oppression  was  laid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  determined  spirit 
there  was  in  a  free  people.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  not  less  extraordinary.  For  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of 
these  battles,  I  take  the  entire  responsibility,  having  often  examined  the  ground,  with  every  assistance  from  those  engaged 
in  these  struggles.  The  campaign  of  1776  is  not  very  fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Hinton.  Some  few  facts  will  be  added.  To 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  I  shall  add  an  article  written  but  a  few  years  since,  by  a  military  man,  who  surveyed  the  battle 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  difficulties  in  previous  accounts  of  that  event.  As  the  capture  of  that  army  was  of 
great  importance,  in  a  political  and  national  point  of  view,  settling  at  once  the  question  of  American  independence,  every 
particular  of  it  should  be  preserved.  Until  this  event  was  known  in  Europe,  the  great  nations  considered  our  exertions  for 
national  existence  as  partial  insurrections,  now  attended  with  success,  and  then  followed  by  disaster ;  but  when  the  news 
was  spread,  that  an  experienced  British  general,  with  a  splendid  army,  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  the  opinion  was- 
changed,  and  France,  with  other  nations,  dared  wish  America  god-speed. 

The  other  events  of  the  war  are  better  told ;  but  still  there  are  many  things  omitted,  which  would  add  no  small  interest  to 
the  work,  Some  of  these  I  shall  attempt  to  supply.  The  events  of  the  war  being  passed  over,  and  peace  established,  MB. 
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Hinton  takes  a  very  fair,  if  not  a  very  full,  view  of  our  proceedings  as  a  new  people,  in  building  up  our  institutions. 
This  is  a  part  of  our  history,  well  calculated  to  seize  a  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical  mind,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Hinton. 
He  has  carefully  eschewed  all  party  feeling  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  administrations 
of  the  American  government.  This  was  well,  for  we  have  quite  sufficient  of  that  among  ourselves. 

The  war  of  1812  he  has  passed  over  rapidly;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  best  course,  at  the  time  he  was  preparing  his 
work  for  the  press.  The  wounds  of  either  nation  were  not  then  healed,  and  nothing  but  a  narrative  of  facts,  without 
commentary,  could  have  satisfied  all,  although  some  might  have  wished  for  more  particulars.  The  effects  produced  by 
that  war  upon  the  pursuits  of  our  people,  he  has  not  even  glanced  at ;  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  pretty  full 
article  upon  the  subject.  They  were  instantaneous,  important,  and  irrevocable,  and  of  great  consequence  4o  the  United 
States,  and  probably  of  no  serious  injury  to  Great  Britain.  The  commerce  of  the  world  will  no  doubt  be  benefited  by  this 
change,  for  "  they  trade  best  who  are  not  forced  to  make  a  bargain." 

Mr.  Hinton  has  brought  his  history  down  to  1825.  I  shall  continue  it  to  the  close  of  1832.  The  statements,  of  course, 
will  be  general,  and  free  from  any  party  feeling. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Hinton's  History  of  the  United  States,  is  topographical,  embracing  "geography,  geology, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany ;  agriculture  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  religions ;  with 
a  topographical  description  of  the  cities,  towns,  sea-ports,  public  edifices,  canals,  &c.  &c."  This  part  of  Mr.  Hinton's  work 
is  far  mote  valuable  than  the  former,  notwithstanding  its  great  merits  ;  for  he  has  collected  and  published  a  mass  of 
information  on  the  above  named  important  subjects,  much  greater  and  more  accurate  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  that 
which  we  previously  possessed,  being  scattered  through  many  volumes,  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  and  quite  out 
of  the  path  of  the  general  reader.  With  this  excellent  collection,  he  has  interspersed  many  splendid  remarks,  which  do 
honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  He  felt,  as  he  read  and  gathered  up,  that  this  was  a  country  that  had  grown,  and  was  still 
increasing,  as  it  were,  by  magic.  All  the  books  he  consulted  for  this  part  of  his  labours,  were  of  recent  date;  he  had  no 
doomsday  book  to  find  the  ancient  value  of  the  soil,  for  it  had  none  until  the  period  when  his  history  began  ;  and  even  while 
he  was  noting  his  data  for  his  pages,  Time  was  sweeping  onward,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  age,  creating  wonders.  Mountains 
and  rivers  alone  remained,  as  a  prior  age  had  seen  them ;  while  cities,  sea-ports,  towns,  and  villages,  arose  in  rapid  succession. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  had  increased  almost  beyond  belief;  and  their  parent,  Agriculture,  was  extending  her  blessings 
to  regions  but  lately  explored.  Laws  and  manners  were  not  the  same  as  preceding  generations  had  known  them.  All  must 
have  seemed  a  dream;  and  a  change  was  passing  over  that  dream,  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  improvement.  Mr.  Hinton 
caught  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  improvement  of  our  country, 
that  should  be  spread  on  unnumbered  wings,  not  only  in  Europe,  for  the  emigrant  and  the  philosopher,  but  for  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  They  should  know  the  value  of  the  heritage  they  enjoy,  in  order  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  posterity. 

The  American  editor  has  himself  searched,  and  called  on  his  scientific  friends  to  aid  him,  in  adding  to  this  collection 
whatever  may  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  this  foreign  benefactor  of  the  United  States.  The  publisher,  the  editor,  and  the 
friends  of  science,  unite  in  their  wishes  to  make  the  work  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  readers  of  all  classes,  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  editor  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  statistical  and 
topographical  matter;  and  to  Samuel  L.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.  for  articles  on  geology  and  electricity,  abounding  in  interest; 
and  to  C.  C.  Yates,  M.  D.  for  his  article  on  cholera.  The  American  editor  has  no  wish  to  change  the  dedication,  or  to 
add  another  name  as  a  patron  of  this  work,  for  he  who  has  done  so  much  to  add  to  the  literature  of  his  country  heretofore, 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  it  hereafter.  The  editor  has  made  free  use  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
previous  exertions. 

AMERICAN  EDITOR. 
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ALTHOUGH  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  United  States  of  America,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
that  country,  as  a-  whole,  is  by  no  means  generally  possessed.  No  work,  indeed,  so  far  as  is  recollected,  has 
treated  of  it  as  a.  whole.  Not  only  has  its  very  interesting  history  been  uniformly  narrated  by  itself,  apart 
from  the  general  and  equally  interesting  topics  with  which  it  is  closely  allied ;  but  the  writers  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  an  exhibition  of  the  physical  and  moral,  the  political  and  social,  aspects  of  the  Union, 
have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  taken  up  these  subjects  partially,  as  might  be  dictated  either  by  their  route 
as  travellers,  or  their  place  of  more  permanent  residence.  Hence  it  has  arisen,  that,  even  if  we  have  read 
many  books  concerning  the  North  American  republic,  our  knowledge  has  no  unity,  no  completeness.  It 
consists  only  of  fragments,  each  indeed  valuable  and  tolerably  perfect,  but  all  disjointed,  and  many  perhaps 
absolutely  and  widely  separated.  It  cannot  be  an  uninteresting  or  unimportant  object  to  attempt  a  remedy 
of  this  defect ;  to  bring  into  appropriate  juxta-position  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  various  dis 
tricts,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  aspect  of  this  extensive  and  diversified  region  ;  to  present  a  general  view  of 
the  state  of  society,  in  its  principal  aspects,  and  in  its  widely-varying  features ;  to  combine  the  social  state 
with  the  political  institutions  of  the  people,  these  again  with  their  trading  activity  and  commercial  resources, 
and  all  the  preceding  with  the  physical  structure  and  natural  history  of  the  territory ;  and  finally,  to  con 
nect  these  topics  with  an  historical  narrative,  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  inhabitants,  exhibiting 
the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  to  them,  and  developing  the  causes  which  have  either  facilitated  or 
retarded  their  advancement. 

Such,  in  one  sentence,  is  the  design  of  this  work.  If  it  has  been  executed  with  a  competent  measure 
of  industry  and  care,  it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  valuable  in  no  ordinary  degree  ;  since  it  relates  to  a  country 
of  greater  extent,  resources,  and  beauty,  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  single  nation  under  heaven  ;  and  to  a 
people,  of  recent  origin  indeed,  but  developing  immense  powers  and  making  gigantic  progress ;  a  people 
above  all  others  interesting  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  (and,,  among  these,  more  especially  to  Great  Britain,)  as 
having  sprung  from  their  own  bosom,  as  presenting  a  refuge  for  their  children  in  distress,  as  exhibiting  a 
noble  example  for  their  imitation,  and  as  exercising  no  feeble  influence  on  their  destiny. 

The  work  has  no  claim  to  originality,  nor  indeed  did  the  design  present  any  opportunity  for  it.  No  new 
materials  were  required.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  already  abundant,  and  demanded  little  more  than  an 
effort  of  selection  and  combination.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  projectors  of  these  volumes  to  suffer  nothing 
of  considerable  pretension  to  remain  unexamined,  to  glean  from  every  quarter  what  might  be  material  to  tho 
illustration  of  the  general  subject,  and  to  regulate  their  statements  by  the  best  authorities.  In  a  word,  thero 
have  been  required  of  them  only  the  moderate  qualifications  of  industry,  candour,  and  carefulness.  These 
they  have  endeavoured  to  exercise,  and  they  hope  not  altogether  without  success. 

In  the  plan  of  the  work,  it  was  natural  that  History  should  occupy  the  most  prominent  place.  To  this,, 
accordingly,  the  first  volume  is  entirely  devoted.  No  portion  of  the  world's  history  can  be  more  interesting- 
to  the  present  generation ;  and,  although  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  it. has  acquired  by  neglect  muchi 
of.  the  freshness  and  fascination  of  novelty. . 
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Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  contest  which  terminated  in  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  several  histories  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  some  01 
them  comprising  partial  accounts  of  the  provinces  in  their  colonial  state,  issued  from  the  press.  Of  these,  the 
work  of  Steadman,  who  served  under  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Cornwallis,  and  that  of  Gordon,  who  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  United  States,  and  had  access  to  a  variety  of  public  records,  and  to  the  private 
papers  of  Washington,  Gates,  Greene,  Lincoln,  and  others,  are  justly  esteemed  as,  in  most  points,  of  standard 
authority.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  nevertheless,  that  works  written  at  that  period  have  super 
seded  the  necessity  of  subsequent  publications,  since  the  progress  of  time  has  afforded  far  more  ample  and 
satisfactory  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  historian.  The  French  revolution,  however,  which  followed  closely 
on  the  American,  having  absorbed  the  public  attention,  and  the  atrocities  committed  during  the  reign  of  terror 
having  rendered  the  very  name  of  a  republic  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  American  history  should  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overlooked  in  this 
country  during  the  last  forty  years. 

It  has  been  far  otherwise  in  the  United  States.  There  the  press  has  teemed  with  publications  relating  to 
the  country  in  its  colonial  state — its  various  wars  with  the  Indians  and  the  French — the  war  of  the  revolu 
tion — the  confederation — the  present  constitution — the  late  war — and,  indeed,  on  every  point  connected  with 
the  past  or  present  condition  of  the  several  states  which  now  compose  the  Union.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
republic,  in  its  consisting  of  many  different  sovereign  states,  has  tended  very  considerably  to  multiply  the 
number  of  publications,  each  author  being  naturally  desirous  to  detail  most  minutely  'the  circumstances 
which  occured  in  his  own  state.  To  the  several  Historical  Societies  established  in  the  United  States  the 
public  are  indebted  for  much  interesting  information,  especially  on  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
the  Congress  for  several  volumes  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  last  edition  of  Holmes's  American 
Annals  justly  deserves  to  be  noticed  with  commendation,  as  collecting  together  a  mass  of  facts  in  the  best 
possible  form  for  reference,  though  not  for  continuous  perusal :  a  history  of  our  own  country  upon  a  simi 
lar  plan  would  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  that  department  of  our  literature.  The  work  of  Pitkin,  on  the 
Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  manifests  extensive  research,  and  is  of  great  value  on  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  North  American  and  American  Quarterly  Reviews,  which  are  conducted  with 
great  ability,  especially  the  former,  have  also  collected  much  interesting  matter  for  the  historian.  The 
Editor  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  his  surprise  that  several  English  writers,  who  have  recently  preceded 
him  in  some  portions  of  his  undertaking,  have  deemed  it  consistent  with  their  object  as  historians  to  avail 
themselves  in  so  slight  a  degree  of  the  abundant  materials  which  the  press  of  the  United  States  has  afforded. 
It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  this  omission  has  arisen  from  the  unjust  estimate  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  "  mother  country"  are  apt  to  form  of  the  capabilities  and  exertions  of  their  transatlantic  contemporaries ; 
an  error  leading  to  results  as  injurious  in  the  field  of  literature,  as  on  several  occasions  it  obviously  produ 
ced  in  the  sphere  of  naval  and  military  operations. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  in  many  respects  a  humiliating  and  painful  one  to  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  write  it  without,  on  the  one  hand,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  bias  in 
favour  of  our  own  country,  or,  on  the  other,  subjecting  one's-self  to  the  suspicion  of  a  bias  in  favour  of 
America.  On  this  point  it  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  pronounce  judgment  on  himself.  He  can  only  say,  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  be  impartial,  and  to  be  careful  that  no  fact  should  be  distorted,  or  receive  a  false 
colouring.  Where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  considerable  difference  exists  between  various  authorities, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  exercise  an  unbiassed  judgment,  and  to  adopt  that  statement  which  appeared  on  the 
whole  most  consistent  with  truth.  He  would  not,  however,  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  great  principles  of 
freedom,  the  contest  for  which  in  America  aroused  the  slumbering  nations  of  Europe,  engage  his  ardent 
admiration  ;  and  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  adopting,  respecting  the  united  colonies,  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Chatham,  "  I  rejoice  that  they  have  resisted."  At  this  moment  the  whole  nation,  which  then, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  was  willing  to  aid  her  rulers  in  trampling  on  the  neck  of  her  transatlantic 
sons,  is  now  sealing  her  approval  of  the  principles  which  actuated  American  patriots,  by  her  own  efforts  to 
establish  the  truth,  that  "  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny." 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  Topography  of  the 
United  States  ;  very  well  aware  that  we  have  comprehended  under  this  term  more  than  its  strict  import  will 
warrant,  and  having  no  other  apology  to  offer  for  the  latitude  we  have  given  it,  than  that  we  could  find 
none  to  which,  in  the  same  application,  equal  or  greater  violence  would  not  have  been  done.  The  sub- 
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jects  introduced  into  this  volume  are  of  great  diversity,  and  are  thrown  into  the  following  order.  Book  I. 
treats  of  the  Physical  Geography,  or  natural  features  of  the  territory  of  the  Union,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
are  of  great  magnificence  and  beauty.  Book  II.  relates  to  its  Natural  History,  in  the  well-defined  depart 
ments  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Botany,  in  all  of  which  the  western  continent  presents  objects 
of  high  curiosity.  The  third  book  is  entitled  Statistics  ;  and  enters  into  various  authentic  details  respecting 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Finances  and  Population.  In  the  fourth  book,  under 
the  State  of  Society,  are  noticed  Political  Institutions  and  Jurisprudence  ;  Religion  ;  Literature,  Arts,  and 
Manners;  with  the  state  of  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes.  The  concluding  book  is  devoted  to  Topo 
graphy  properly  so  called ;  and  contains  a  brief,  though  it  is  hoped  not  a  meagre  account  of  what  is  most 
prominent  and  interesting  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  which 
have  risen  so  rapidly  on  its  bosom. 

For  the  illustration  of  these  various  topics,  the  Editor  can  truly  say  that  the  writers  whose  labours  have 
passed  under  his  review  have  spared  no  labour,  as  the  projectors  of  this  publication  have  spared  no 
expense.  Without  affirming  that  every  extant  work  has  been  consulted,  from  which  valuable  matter  might 
have  been  drawn,  it  may  be  stated  that  volumes  of  great  number  and  variety  have  been,  not  merely  referred 
to,  but  thoroughly  examined;  and  that  (as  the  references  contained  in  the  notes  will  in  great  part  demon 
strate)  no  work  of  standard  authority  has  been  overlooked.  In  the  book  which  treats  of  Statistics,  and 
which  certainly  contains  a  mass  of  information  as  novel  in  this  country  as  it  is  important,  the  writers  have 
derived  essential  facilities  from  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  American  embassy  in 
London,  through  whose  politeness  they  have  been  permitted  to  consult  the  library  of  the  embassy,  and  to 
extract  from  the  latest  official  documents  of  the  United  States'  government  whatever  matter  was  pertinent 
to  their  design.  For  this  privilege,  as  well  as  for  the  aid  received  from  the  various  authors,  quoted  or 
unquoted,  whose  talented  labours,  thus  concentrated  and  arranged,  constitute  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in 
this  work,  the  Editor  thus  presents  his  public  and  grateful  acknowledgments. 

If  it  were  not  an  axiom  that  a  "faultless"  production  of  human  skill  would  be  a  "monster,"  the  Editor 
is  certain  that  those  who  have  performed  the  laborious  part  in  the  present  publication  would  not  imagine 
that  they  had  approached  such  an  elevation.  It  is  felt  even  deeply,  that,  after  all,  the  view  now  given  of 
the  United  States  is  far  from  being  complete.  On  the  one  hand,  the  necessity  of  compression  has  not 
infrequently  been  painfully  yielded  to ;  while,  on  the  other,  all  the  works  hitherto  published  are  far  from 
doing  justice  to  the  vastness  of  the  field,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  it  contains.  The  Editor  may 
reasonably  hope,  however,  that  the  volumes  now  presented  to  the  public  have  more  completeness  than  any 
other  work  on  the  subject ;  and  he  may  add  that,  as  in  this  design  he  and  his  companions  have  led  the 
way,  so  they  will  be  truly  happy  to  see  themselves  outdone. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  reference  can  be  made  to  the  plates  by  which  this  history  is  illustrated.  They 
exhibit  to  the  eye,  in  no  inferior  style  of  art,  a  more  extended  series  of  American  views  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  public  in  any  form,  and  tend  more  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a  foreigner  with  American 
objects  and  scenery  than  the  most  accurate  verbal  description.  The  series  of  maps,  likewise,  which  have 
been  prepared  for  this  work,  have  not  heretofore  been  accessible  in  so  commodious  a  form.  They  constitute 
a  complete  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

As  with  almost  all  important  subjects,  so  with  the  History  and  Topography  of  the  American  Union, — it 
is  impossible,  in  writing  on  it,  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  or  even  to  avoid  grave,  if  not  desperate  offence. 
On  this  subject,  particularly  in  England,  there  exist  two  very  strong  antagonist  opinions.  By  some  the 
United  States  are  highly  eulogized;  by  others  they  are  eagerly  depreciated.  It  is  probable  we  shall  give, 
satisfaction  to  neither  of  these  parties.  If  we  are  far  from  the  humour  of  sweeping  contempt,  neither  can 
we  concur  in  indiscriminate  praise.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  think  by  far  the  greater  error  to  lie 
committed  by  those  whose  estimate  of  the  republic  is  low ;  an  error  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  tends  to  sanction  and  augment  a  feeling  of  acrimonious  unkindness,  already  too  deeply  cherished 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  too  promptly  returned  from  the  other.  We  are  aware  that  the  circum 
stances  in  which  this  last  of  the  nations  came  to  the  birth,  and  the  republican  character  of  its  institutions, 
are  adapted  to  produce  soreness  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  influential  persons  among  us,  and  large 
allowance  might  be  made  on  this  ground  for  the  generation  more  immediately  affected;  but  ought  it  not  to 
be  enough  that  our  fathers  have  fought  this  battle,  without  the  strife  being  bequeathed,  as  an  heir-loom,  to 
their  children?  It  is  true  wisdom  to  suffer  antipathies  to  die  with  the  generation  which  has  fostered  them. 
VOL.  I.— No.  1.  C 
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Surely  the  time  is  now  come,  when  any  Englishman  may  do  justice  to  what  in  transatlantic  England  is 
worthy  of  esteem,  and  take  no  notice  of  her  faults,  but,  as  a  brother  or  as  a  parent,  to  stimulate  and 
aid  the  noble  effort  of  correcting  them.  We  believe  that  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  would  speedily  do  so, 
were  it  not  for  the  noxious  influence  of  one  part  of  the  periodical  press,  which  has  made  repeated  eiforts 
to  excite  or  to  perpetuate  feelings  of  antipathy  between  two  nations,  whose  only  rivalry  ought  to  be  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  those  principles  of  moral  and  political  science,  which  are  adapted  to  promote 
both  the  happiness  of  individual  states,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large.  Whatever  weight  these 
volumes  may  have,  it  is  thrown  decidedly,  though  not  without  discrimination,  into  the  favourable  scale ; 
and  if  the  course  we  have  adopted  should  bring  upon  us,  from  any  quarter,  a  bitter  hostility,  we  shall  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  that  of  our  principles, — and  for  these 
we  shall  be  content  to  bear  it. 

To  give  a  just  and  impartial  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  establishment  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  following  volumes ;  an  aim  which  the  Editor  hopes  has  been,  in  a  good 
measure  at  least,  successfully  pursued.  If  they  shall  be  instrumental  in  dispelling  from  amongst  us  the 
ignorance  of  that  fine  country  which  has  to  a  considerable  extent  prevailed ; — if  they  shall  be  successful  in 
removing  the  prejudice  which  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few ; — if  they  shall  in  any  degree  convert 
contempt  into  respect,  and  antipathy  into  esteem,  he  and  his  companions  will  rejoice  in  having  conferred  a 
benefit  alike  on  those  whom  they  have  undeceived,  and  on  the  states,  whose  origin,  progress,  and  prospects, 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  misconception  or  misrepresentation. 

Should  the  work  which  is  now  ushered  into  the  world  be  favourably  received  in  the  United  States,  the 
Editor  trusts  that  it  will  not  disappoint  any  reasonable  expectation.  If  Americans  find  that  we  have  not 
written  with  the  enamoured  fondness  which  characterizes  many  productions  of  their  native  press,  nor  in 
any  other  respect  ministered  to  their  vanity,  they  will  find  also,  it  is  hoped,  that  a  full  measure  of  justice 
is  rendered  to  their  excellencies,  and  a  candid  construction  put  on  what  cannot  be  approved.  This  view 
of  their  country  and  institutions,  more  complete  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  yet  constructed,  we 
present  to  them  with  a  cheerful  confidence,  because  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  written  in  a  spirit  of 
cordial  kindness  and  esteem.  Not  to  have  aimed  at  their  benefit,  would  have  been  equally  an  injustice  to 
them,  and  a  dishonour  to  ourselves ;  and  grievous  would  be  the  day  for  America — we  are  confident  it  will 
never  arrive — when  complacency  in  advantages  possessed  should  slacken  the  pursuit  of  national  and 
individual  improvement. 

It  is  not,  however,  either  for  England,  or  for  America,  that  these  volumes  have  been  prepared.  They 
have  been  written  for  all  nations,  and  for  every  age.  To  mankind  at  large  the  subject  of  them  is 
interesting;  and  the  Editor  and  his  fellow-labourers  will  be  most  especially  thankful,  if  they  have 
been  enabled  so  far  to  surmount  contracting  and  local  influences,  as  to  form  views,  and  to  imbibe  a 
spirit,  adapted  to  advance  the  improvement  of  the  world. 
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BOOK  I. 


DISCOVERY  AND  COLONIZATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM    THE    DISCOVERIES    OF    THE    CABOTS    TO    THE 
SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

THE  early  history  of  most  nations  is  of  fabulous, 
or,  at  best,  of  doubtful  character,  and  affords  abun 
dant  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  romantic  con 
jecture.  It  might,  however,  have  been  naturally  ex 
pected  that  no  doubtful  claims  to  the  first  visitation 
of  a  country  so  recently  brought  within  the  pale  of 
history  as  the  American  continent,  should  be  found 
to  exist ;  but  this  expectation  is  far  from  according 
with  fact.  Cambrian  ambition,  unsatisfied  with  claim 
ing  for  her  heroes  the  honour  of  being  aboriginal 
Britons,  would  invest  her  sons  also  with  the  wreath 
of  fame,  as  the  discoverers  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Dr.  Powel  (in  his  history  of  Wales)  would  have  us 
believe  that  Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  reached  the  American  shores  in  the  year 
1170  ;  most  probably,  however,  this  worthy  young 
prince  did  not  extend  his  voyage  of  discovery  beyond 
the  coast  of  Spain,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
exploit  for  that  age.* 

*  "  Madoc,  another  of  Owen  Gwyneth  his  sonnes,  left  the  land 
in  contention  betwixt  his  brethren,  and  prepared  certaine  ships, 
•with  men  and  munition,  and  sought  adventures  by  seas,  sailing 
west,  and  leaving  the  coast  of  Ireland  so  farre  north,  that  he  came 
onto  a  land  unknowen,  where  he  saw  many  strange  things.  This 
land  must  needs  be  some  part  of  that  countrey  of  which  the  Span- 
yards  affirme  themselves  to  be  the  first  finders  since  Hanno's  time. 
Whereupon  it  is  manifest  that  that  countrey  was  by  Britaines  dis 
covered,  long  before  Columbus  led  any  Spanyards  thither.  Of  the 
voyage  and  returne  of  this  Madoc  there  be  many  fables  fained,  as 
the  common  people  doe  use  in  distance  of  place  and  length  of  time, 
rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish :  but  sure  it  is,  there  he  was. 
And  after  he  had  relumed  home,  and  declared  the  pleasant  and 
fruitful!  countreys  that  he  had  seene  without  inhabitants,  and  upon 
the  contrary  part,  for  what  barren  and  wild  ground  his  brethren 


Of  a  far  more  probable  character,  though  by  ho 
means  uncontested,  are  the  assertions  of  the  Nor 
wegian  historians,  who  claim  for  their  countrymen, 
confessedly  the  most  adventurous  navigators  of  the 
northern  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  earlier  ages, 
the  discovery  of  this  vast  continent,  in  the  year  1001, 
designated  Vinland  by  Biorn,  their  chief,  from  the 
profusion  of  wild  grape-vines  he  found  luxuriating  in 
the  plains.  The  discussion  of  this  point,  as  also  the" 
narrative  of  the  Zeni,  we  shall  leave  to  those  whose 
labours  are  less  required  in  the  more  important  prac 
tical  researches  which  the  nature  of  our  undertaking 
especially  embraces.t 

In  entering  the  region  of  indisputable  authenticity, 
England  ranks  scarcely  second  to  Spain,  in  the  merit 
and  the  success  of  naval  enterprize.  It  is  a  circum 
stance,  however,  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  unno 
ticed,  that  England,  Spain,  and  France,  all  derived 
their  transatlantic  possessions  from  the  science  and 
energy  of  Italian  navigators,  although  not  a  single 
colony  was  ever  planted  in  the  newly-discovered  con 
tinent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Columbus,  a  Ge 
noese,  acquired  for  Spain  a  colonial  dominion  great 

and  nephewes  did  murther  one  another,  he  prepared  a  number  of 
ships,  and  got  with  him  such  men  and  w.omen  as  were  desirous  to 
live  in  quietnesse  :  and  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  tooke  his  jour 
ney  thitherward  againe.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
and  his  people  inhabited  part  of  those  countreys :  for  it  appeareth 
by  Francis  Lopez  de  Gomara,  that  in  Acuzamil  and  other  places 
the  people  honored  the  crosse.  Whereby  it  may  be  gathered  that 
Christians  had  bene  there  before  the  comming  of  the  Spanyards. 
But  because  this  people  were  not  many,  they  followed  the  maners 
of  the  land  which  they  came  unto,  and  used  the  language  they 
found  there." — Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 

t  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  indulging  their 
curiosity  on  this  subject,  can  refer  to  Murray's  Historical  Account 
of  the  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  North  America,  volume  i.  p.  1* 
to  36. 
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enough  to  satiate  the  most  craving  ambition  ;  but, 
reaping  no  personal  advantage  from  his  labours,  ex 
cepting  an  unprofitable  fame,  after  having  been  ig- 
aominiously  driven  from  the  world  he  had  made 
known  to  Europeans,  he  died  in  poverty  and  dis 
grace.*  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  sailing  in  the  service  of 
England,  conferred  on  that  nation  a  claim,  the  mag 
nitude  and  importance  of  which  he  never  lived  to 
comprehend.!  Verazzani,  a  Florentine,  explored 
America  for  the  benefit  of  France  j  but,  sailing  hither 
a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony, 
lie  perished  at  seaj  Amerigo  Vespucci  gave  his  name 
to  the  new  world,  and  thus  rendered  his  reputation  as 
durable,  probably,  as  the  world  itself,  but  without  ac- 
fjiiiring  any  advantage  for  his  native  country.§ 

From  this  slight  digression  we  return  to  the  disco 
veries  of  Cabot.  The  exploits  of  Columbus  having 
excited  a  great  sensation  among  the  English  mer 
chants,  and  at  the  court  of  Henry  VII.,  the  adven 
turous  spirit  of  John  Cabot,  heightened  by  the  ardour 
of  his  son  Sebastian,  led  him  to  propose  to  the  king 
to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  two-fold 
object  of  becoming  acquainted  with  new  territories, 
and  of  realizing  the  long-desired  object  of  a  western 
passage  to  China  and  the  Indies.  A  commission  was 
accordingly  granted,  on  the  5th  of  March,  to  him 
and  his  three  sons,  giving  them  liberty  to  sail  to  all 
parts  of  the  east,  west,  and  north,  under  the  royal 
banners  and  ensigns,  to  discover  countries  of  the 
heathen,  unknown  to  Christians  ;  to  set.  up  the  king's 
banners  there  ;  to  occupy  and  possess,  as  his  subjects, 
such  places  as  they  could  subdue  ;  giving  them  the 
rule  and  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  to  be  holden  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  king  one  fifth  part  of  all 
their  gains.  By  virtue  of  this  commission  a  small 
fleet  was  equipped,  partly  at  the  king's  expense,  and 
partly  at  that  of  private  individuals,  in  which  the 
Cabots  embarked,  with  a  company  of  three  hundred 
mariners.  Our  knowledge  of  this  voyage  is  collected 
from  many  detached  and  imperfect  notices  of  it  in 
different  authors,,  who,  while  they  establish  the  general 
facts  in  the  most  unquestionable  manner,  differ  in 

*  living's  Life  of  Columbus. 

t  Belknap's  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  33.     Haklnyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  295—300. 

t  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  6,  et  seq. 

§  Bandini,  Vita  e  Littere  d'Amerigo  Vespucci. 

II  "  An  extract  taken  out  of  the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  cut  by 
Clement  Adams,  concerning  his  discovery  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  is  to  be  seene  in  her  Majesties  prive  gallerie  at  Westmin 
ster: — In  the  yere  of  our  Lord,  1497,  lohn  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and 
his  sonne  Sebastian,  (with  an  English  fleet,  set  out  from  Bristol),) 
discovered  that  land  which  no  man  before  that  time  had  attempted, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  about  five  of  the  clocke,  early  in  the  morning. 
This  land  he  called  Prima  Vista,  that  is  to  say,  first  seene,  because, 
as  I  suppose,  it  was  that  part  whereof  they  had  the  first  sight  from 
sea.  That  island  which  lieth  out  before  the  land,  he  called  the  | 


many  particular  circumstances.]  The  most  probable 
account  is,  that  Cabot  sailed  north-west  a  few  weeks, 
until  his  progress  was  arrested  by  floating  ice-bergs, 
when  he  shaped  his  course  to  the  south-west,  and 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  shore,  named  by  him  Prima 
Vista,  and  generally  believed  to  be  some  part  of  La 
brador,  or  Newfoundland.  Thence  he  steered  north 
ward  again,  to  the  sixty-seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back  by  the  discontent 
of  his  ciew.  He  sailed  along  the  coast,  in  search  of 
an  outlet,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  ship's  com 
pany,  in  consequence  of  which  the  farther  prosecu 
tion  of  the  voyage  was  abandoned.  Cabot  reached 
England  with  several  savages  and  a  valuable  cargo, 
although  some  writers  deny  that  he  ever  landed  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  attempt  any  conquest 
or  settlement  in  the  countries  which  he  discovered. 

This  voyage  was  not  immediately  followed  by  any 
important  consequences  ;  but  it  is  memorable  as  be 
ing  the  first  that  is  certainly  ascertained  to  have  been 
effected  to  this  continent,  and  as  constituting  the  title 
by  which  the  English  claimed  the  territories  that 
they  subsequently  acquired  here.  Through  a  singu 
lar  succession  of  causes,  during  more  than  sixty 
years  from  the  time  of  this  discovery  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  continent  by  the  English,  their  mo- 
narchs  gave  but  little  attention  to  this  country,  which 
was  destined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be 
one  principal  source  of  British  opulence  and  power, 
till,  in  the  march  of  events,  it  should  rise  into  an  in 
dependent  empire.  This  remarkable  neglect  is  in 
some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  frugal  maxims 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  unpropitious  circumstances  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  V1IL,  of  Edward  VI.,  and  of  the 
bigoted  Mary  ;  reigns  peculiarly  adverse  to  the  exten 
sion  of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation. 

While  English  enterprise  lay  dormant,  both  France 
and  Spain  were  on  the  alert.  The  French  flag  had 
not  yet,  indeed,  waved  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  monarch  of  such  spirit  as  Francis  I., 
however,  could  not  be  content  to  see  Charles,  his 

Island  of  St.  lo.hn,  upon  this  occasion,  as  I  thinke,  because  it  was 
discovered  upon  the  day  of  lohn  the  Baptist.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  use  to  weare  beasts  skinnes,  and  have  them  in  as  great 
estimation  as  we  have  our  finest  garments.  In  their  warres  they 
use  bowes,  arrowes,  pikes,  darts,  woodden  clubs,  and  slings.  The 
soile  is  barren  in  some  places,  and  yeeldeth  litle  fruit,  but  it  is  full 
of  white  beares  and  stagges,  farre  greater  than  ours.  It  yeeldeth 
plenty  of  fish,  and  those  very  great,  as  scales,  and  those  which 
commonly  we  call  salmons  :  there  are  soles  also  above  a  yard  in 
length  :  but  especially  there  is  great  abundance  of  that  kinde  of 
fish  which  the  savages  call  baccalaos.  In  the  same  island  also 
there  breed  hauks,  but  they  are  so  blacke  that  they  are  very  like 
to  ravens,  as  also  their  partridges  and  eagles,  which  are  in  like 
sorte  blacke." — Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
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rival,  carrying  off  all  the  brilliant  prizes  offered  by 
the  new  world.  He  listened  readily  to  the  suggestion, 
that  he  too  should  send  an  expedition  to  the  west, 
for  the  discovery  of  kingdoms  and  countries  un 
known  ;  and  Juan  Verazzano,  a  Florentine,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  successful  cruises  against 
the  Spaniards,  was  sent  with  a  vessel,  called  the 
Dolphin,  to  the  American  coast.  In  this  voyage  he 
discovered,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  coast  of  Florida.  The  whole  extent  of  his  dis 
covery  was  upwards  of  700  leagues  of  the  North 
American  coast,  which  he  named  New  France.*  He 
made  another  voyage  the  next  year ;  but  its  records 
are  equally  brief  and  fatal : — Ramusio  gives  neither 
date,  nor  place,  nor  country  ;  but  states,  that  having 
landed  with  some  of  his  crew,  Verazzano  was  seized 
by  the  savages,  and  killed  and  devoured  in  the  pre 
sence  of  his  companions  on  board,  who  sought  in 
vain  to  give  any  assistance.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  navigators  of  that  age,  whom 
Forster  ranks  as  the  type  of  Cook,  both  as  to  his 
exploits  during  life,  and  the  dreadful  mode  of  his 
death.  The  gloomy  impression  produced  by  the  tra 
gic  fate  of  Verazzano,  seems  to  have  deterred  others 
for  some  time  from  such  enterprises  ;  and,  for  several 
succeeding  years,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nation 
seem  to  have  thought  any  more  of  America. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  on  a  representation 
made  by  Philip  Chabot,  admiral  of  France,  of  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  establishing  a 
colony  in  a  country  from  which  Spain  derived  her 
greatest  wealth,  these  enterprises  were  renewed,  and 
Jacques  Cartier,  a  bold  seaman  of  St.  Malo,  who  pro 
posed  another  voyage,  was  readily  supplied  with  two 
ships,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sieur  de  Melleraye, 
then  vice-admiral  of  France.  He  set  sail  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1534,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  came  in  view 
of  Cape  Bonavista.  As  large  masses  of  ice,  however, 
were  still  floating  about  the  coast,  he  deemed  it  wise 
to  enter  a  harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Catherine, 
and  to  remain  there  ten  days.  The  sea  then  becoming 
favourable,  he  came  out,  and  stood  to  the  north, 
sailed  almost  round  Newfoundland,  and  discovered 
the  Baye  des  Chaleurs.  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Having  sailed  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  latitude,  in  the 
fruitless  hope  of  passing  to  China,  he  returned,  in 
April,  to  France,  without  making  a  settlement. 

A  larger  expedition  was  equipped  the  next  spring, 
and  they  proceeded  direct  to  Newfoundland.  Disco 
vering  now  the  river  of  Canada,  which  gradually 


*  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  295—30.0,  where  is  Verazzano's  own  ac 
count  of  his  voyage,  sent  to  Francis  I.  written  in  Dieppe  the  8th 
of  July,  1524.  See  also  Universal  History,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  406. 
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obtained  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  sailed  up  this 
noble  stream  three  hundred  leagues,  to  a  great  and 
swift  fall ;  formed  aliances  with  the  natives  ;  took  pos 
session  of  the  territory  ;  built  a  fort ;  and  wintered  in 
the  country,  which  he  called  New  France.  In  sail 
ing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  discovered  Hazel  or  Fil 
bert  Island,  Bacchus  Island,  since  called  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  a  river,  which  he  called  St.  Croix,  since 
called  Jacques  Cartier's  River,  where  he  laid  up  his 
ships.  From  this  river,  before  his  final  departure, 
partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force,  he  carried 
off  Donnacona,  the  Indian  king  of  the  country.  He 
at  this  time  visited  Hochelaga,  a  large  Indian  settle 
ment,  which  he  called  Montreal,  where  the  French 
were  well  received ;  but  they  were  soon  infected  with 
the  scurvy,  of  which  a  considerable  number  died. 
The  next  spring,  Cartier,  taking  with  him  Donna 
cona,  and  several  of  the  natives,  returned  with  the 
remains  of  his  crew  to  France,  and  expatiated  to 
the  king  on  the  advantages  that  would  probably  re 
sult  from  a  settlement  in  this  country,  principally  by 
means  of  the  fur  trade  ;  but  the  fallacious  opinion, 
then  prevalent  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that 
such  countries  only  as  produced  gold  and  silver  were 
worth  the  possession,  had  such  influence  on  the 
French,  that  they  slighted  the  salutary  advice  of 
Cartier,  and  deferred  making  any  establishment  in 
Canada.  But,  although  this  object  was  generally 
neglected,  individuals  entertained  just  sentiments  of 
its  importance,  and  among  the  most  zealous  for  pro 
secuting  discoveries  and  attempting  a  settlement 
there,  was  John  Francois  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Ro- 
berval,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy.  King  Francis  I., 
convinced  at  length  of  the  expediency  of  the  mea 
sure,  resolved  to  send  Cartier,  his  pilot,  again,  with 
Roberval,  to  that  country.  He  accordingly  furnished 
Cartier  with  five  vessels  for  the  service,  appointing 
him  captain-general,  and  Roberval  his  lieutenant  and 
governor  in  the  countries  of  Canada  and  Hochelaga. 
When  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  Roberval  was  not 
prepared  with  his  artillery,  powder,  and  munitions  ; 
but  Cartier,  having  received  letters  from  the  king, 
requiring  him  to  proceed  immediately,  sailed  with 
five  ships  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  after  a  very  long 
and  boisterous  passage  arrived  at  Newfoundland. 
Having  waited  here  a  while  in  vain  for  Roberval,  he 
proceeded  to  Canada  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  August  ar 
rived  at  the  haven  of  St.  Croix. 

After  an  interview  with  the  natives,  Cartier  sailed 
up  the  river,  and  pitched   on   a  place  about  four 

Forster,  Voy.  p.  432—436.  Belknap,  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  33.  Har 
ris's  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  810.  Purchas,  vol.  i.  p.  769.  Chambers,  vol. 
i.  p.  512. 
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leagues  above  St.  Croix,  to  lay  up  three  of  his  ships 
for  the  winter  ;  the  other  two  he  sent  to  France,  to 
inform  the  king  of  what  they  had  done,  and  the  dis 
appointment  of  his  expectations  in  the  non-arrival  of 
Roberval.  At  the  new  harbour  there  was  a  small 
river,  and  on  the  east  side  of  its  entrance)  a  high  and 
steep  cliff.  On  the  top  of  this  cliff  he  built  a  fort, 
and  called  it  Charlesbourgh.  Below,  the  ships  were 
drawn  up  and  fortified.  After  the  fort  was  begun, 
C'artier  went  up  the  river  with  two  boats  furnished 
with  men  and  provisions,  with  the  intention  of  pro 
ceeding  to  Hochelaga  ;  leaving  Viscount  Beauprd  to 
govern  during  his  absence.  Having  again  explored 
the  St.  La\vrence,  viewed  the  falls  on  that  river,  and 
had  interviews  with  the  natives,  Cartier  returned  to 
the  fort.  Finding,  on'  his  return,  that  the  Indians 
had  discontinued  their  Visits  and  traffic,  and  shown 
signs  of  hostility  ;  that  his  provisions  were  spent,  and 
that  Roberval  had  not  arrived,  he  prepared  to  return 
to  France.  Meanwhile)  Roberval  had  been  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  of  reinforcing  Car- 
tier,  and  carrying  forward  the  projected  settlement  of 
Canada.  Whatever  had  retarded  his  embarkation, 
he  at  length  sailed  from  Rochelle  with  three  ships  and 
two  hundred  persons,  and  arrived  at  St.  John's  har 
bour  in  Newfoundland  ;  and  while  there,  Cartier  and 
his  company  arrived  at  the  same  harbour  from  the  St. 
Lawrence.  He  informed  Roberval  of  his  intended 
return  to  France  ;  yet  commended  the  country  of 
Canada  as  very  rich  and  fruitful.  Though  the  vice 
roy  had  brought  a  sufficient  supply  of  men,  military 
stores,  and  provisions)  to  dispel  the  fearful  apprehen 
sions  of  the  adventurers,  and  had  commanded  Car- 
tier  to  remain  with  him ;  yet  Cartier,  persisting  in  his 
purpose,  eluded  him  in  the  night,  and  sailed  for  Bre- 
tagne.  Roberval  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
four  leagues  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  where,  find 
ing  a  convenient  harbour,  he  built  a  fort,  and  re 
mained  through  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring, 
he  went  higher  up  the  river,  and  explored  the  coun 
try  ;  but  he  appears  soon  after  to  have  abandoned 
the  enterprise.  The  colony  was  broken  up ;  and  for 
half  a  century  the  French  made  no  farther  attempt 
to  establish  themselves  in  Canada. 
•  For  the  sake  of  continuity  of  narrative,  in  record- 
Ing  the  attempts  of  France  to  colonize  a  portion  of 
North  America,  we  have  been  necessitated  to  deviate 
slightly  from  the  direct  order  of  chronological  succes 
sion.  It  was  in  the  year  1528,  that  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  having  obtained  from  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
the  indefinite  gran';  of  all  the  lands  lying  from  the 
River  of  Palms  to  the  Cape  of  Florida,  with  a  com 
mission  to  conquer  and  govern  the  provinces  within 


these  limits,  sailed  in  March  from  Cuba,  with  five 
ships,  on  board  of  which  were  four  hundred  foot  and 
twenty  horse,  for  the  conquest  of  that  country.  Land 
ing  at  Florida,  he  marched  to  Apalache,  a  village 
consisting  of  forty  cottages,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
5th  of  June.  Having  lost  many  of  his  men  by  the 
natives,  who  harassed  the  troops  on  their  march,  and 
with  Avhom  they  had  one  sharp  engagement,  he  was 
obliged  to  direct  his  course  toward  the  sea.  Sailing 
to  the  westward,  he  was  lost  with  many  others,  in  a 
violent  storm,  about  the  middle  of  November  ;  and 
the  enterprise  was  frustrated. 

Calamitous  as  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition  of 
Narvaez,  it  did  not  prevent,  in  that  age  of  enterprise, 
captains  of  eminence  from  pursuing  ardently  the  same 
course.  Fernando  de  Soto,  a  native  of  Badajos,  ori 
ginally  possessing  only  courage  and  his  sword,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  companions  of 
Pizarro,  and  a  main  instrument  in  annexing  to  Spain 
the  golden  regions  of  Peru  :  but  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru  his  part  had  been  secondary — the  first  prize  had 
been  carried  off"  by  another  ;  and  he  now  sought  a 
country,  the  glory  of  conquering  and  the  pride  of 
ruling  which  should  be  wholly  his  ;  and  his  wishes 
were  fulfilled.  He  was  created  Adelantado  of  Flori 
da,  combining  the  offices  of  governor-general  and 
commander-in-chief.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1539,  Soto 
sailed  from  Havannah,  on  the  Florida  expedition,  with 
nine  vessels,  nine  hundred  men  besides  sailors,  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  horses,  and  a  herd  of  swine. 
Arriving  on  the  30th  of  May  at  the  bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  he  landed 
three  hundred  men,  and  pitched  his  camp ;  but, 
about  the  break  of  day  the  next  morning,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of  natives,  and  obliged 
to  retire.*  Having  marched  several  hundred  miles, 
he  passed  through  the  Indian  towns  of  Alibama, 
Talisee,  and  Tescalusa,  to  Mavila,  a  village  enclosed 
with  wooden  walls,  standing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobile.  The  inhabitants,  disgusted  with  the  stran 
gers,  and  provoked  by  an  outrage  committed  on  one 
of  their  chiefs,  brought  on  a  severe  conflict,  in  which 
two  thousand  of  the  natives  and  forty-eight  Spaniards 
were  slain..  A  considerable  number  of  Spaniards 
died  afterwards  of  their  wounds,  making  their  entire 
loss  eighty-three ;  they  also  lost  forty-five  horses - 
The  village  was  burnt  in  the  action.  After  this  en 
gagement,  Soto  retreated  to  the  territory  of  Chicaca, 
where  he  remained  until  April  of  this  year.  His 
army,  now  resuming  its  march  through  the  Indian 
territory,  was  reduced  to  about  three  hundred  men 

*  Herrera,  d.  6.  lib.  7.  c.  9.    Belknap,  Biog.  Art.  SOTO.   Biblhoth. 
Americ.  p.  37.     Purchas,  vol.  v.  p.  1528 — 1565. 
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and  forty  horses.  Soto,  having  appointed  Lewis  de 
Moscoso  his  successor  in  command,  died  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Guacoya  and  Mississippi.  To  prevent 
the  Indians  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  death, 
his  body  was  put  into  an  oak,  hollowed  for  that  pur 
pose,  and  sunk  in  the  river.  Soto  was  only  forty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  had  expended  100,000  ducats 
in  this  expedition.  The  small  remains  of  his  army, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  men,  arrived 
at  Panuco  on  the  10th  of  September,  1543 ;  and 
the  great  expedition  to  Florida  terminated  only  in 
the  poverty  and  ruin  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  it. 

We  must  now  advert  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
but  lamentable  events  that  the  history  of  colonization 
affords,  in  which  the  deadly  poison  of  religious  bigot 
ry  was  deeply  intermingled  with  the  hostility  excited 
by  commercial  jealousy. — The  decided  indications  of 
a  violent  spirit  of  persecution,  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  of  France,  induced  the  brave 
Coligny  to  make  an  experiment,  which  might  have 
issued  in  the  provision  of  a  safe  retreat  for  a  consi 
derable  portion  of  the  oppressed  Protestants.  He 
formed  a  party  of  Huguenots,  among  whom  were 
several  of  high  respectability,  who  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Ribault,  an  officer  of  considerable  spirit, 
with  the  intention  of  colonizing  Florida.  After  a 
favourable  voyage  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a 
river  which  he  called  May,  from  the  month  in  which 
he  reached  the  coast.  He  here  erected  a  fort,  and 
then,  imprudently  sailed  for  France,  to  bring  out  a 
re-enforcement.  Albert,  to  whom  he  delegated  his 
authority  during  his  absence,  appears  to  have  been 
both  unworthy  and  incompetent  for  so  important  a 
situation.  From  his  extreme  severity  and  ill  ma 
nagement,  the  colonists  formed  an  inveterate  hatred 
against  him,  which  terminated  in  his  death.  In  the 
excitement  of  internal  dissensions,  the  settlers  had 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  production  of 
food ;  and  were  compelled,  after  exhausting  nearly 
all  their  stores,  to  make  the  desperate  attempt  of 
re-crossing  the  Atlantic  with  the  small  remainder  of 
their  provisions.  Being  detained  by  a  calm,  they 
had  commenced  preying  upon  one  another,  when 
they  were  providentially  delivered  from  their  unhappy 
condition  by  an  English  vessel,  which  conveyed  them 
to  their  own  country. 

During  the  abode  of  these  unfortunate  men  in 
Florida,  Coligny  had  been  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
dissension  at  home,  which  had  ripened  into  an  open 
rupture  and  a  civil  war,  that  he  was  prevented  from 
sending  his  intended  re-enforcement ;  but  no  sooner 
had  peace  been  concluded,  than  he  despatched  a 
fresh  expedition,  under  M.  Rene1  Laudonniere,  who 


arrived  in  the  river  May,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1564. 
After  sailing  northward  about  ten  leagues,  he  returned 
to  the  May,  and  erected  a  fort,  which,  in  honour  of  his 
sovereign,  he  styled  Fort  Caroline.  He  proved,  how 
ever,  inadequate  to  the  difficult  task  of  presiding  over 
a  number  of  spirited  young  men,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  from  the  disappointment  of  their  expecta 
tions,  which  had  dwelt  upon  the  prospect  of  golden 
harvests  and  unbounded  wealth.  Plots  were  formed 
against  his  life,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
with  the  remains  of  his  colony,  for  Europe,  when  a 
new  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Ribault, 
entered  the  river.  That  officer  superseded  Laudon 
niere,  only,  however,  to  experience  still  more  melan 
choly  disasters.  Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  after 
his  arrival,  when  eight  Spanish  ships  were  seen  in 
the  same  river,  where  several  of  the  largest  French 
vessels  were  lying  at  anchor.  As  the  Spanish  fleet 
made  towards  them,  the  French  cut  their  cables,  and 
put  out  to  sea.  Although  they  were  fired  upon  and 
pursued,  they  escaped  ;  but,  finding  that  their  ene 
mies  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Dolphin, 
about  eight  leagues  distant,  they  returned  to  the  May. 
Ribault  now  called  a  council  at  Fort  Caroline,  which 
decided,  that  they  ought  to  strengthen  the  fort  with 
all  possible  diligence,  and  be  prepared  for  the  enemy. 
He  was  himself,  however,  of  a  different  opinion. 
Apprehensive  of  the  defection  of  the  friendly  and 
auxiliary  natives,  if  they  should  discover  that,  at  the 
first  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  their  camp  and  fortifications,  he  judged 
it  best  to  proceed  against  the  enemy  at  once,  before 
they  could  collect  their  forces  and  construct  a  forti 
fication  in  their  vicinity.  To  strengthen  this  view, 
he  produced  a  letter  from  Admiral  Coligny,  contain 
ing  these  words :  "While  I  was  sealing  this  letter,  I 
received  certain  advice  that  Don  Pedro  Menendez 
is  departing  from  Spain,  to  go  to  the  coast  of  New 
France.  See  that  you  suffer  him  not  to  encroach 
upon  you,  and  that  you  do  not  encroach  upon  him." 
It  was,  indeed,  the  fleet  of  Menendez,  which  had 
just  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  given  the  alarm. 
Philip  II.  had  given  him  the  command  of  a  fleet  and 
an  army,  with  full  power  to  drive  the  Huguenots 
out  of  Florida,  and  settle  it  with  Catholics.  Fixed 
in  his  purpose,  Ribault  instantly  took  all  the  best  of 
his  men  at  Fort  Caroline,  and  set  sail  in  pursuit  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  leaving  Laudonniere  in  charge  of 
the  fort,  without  any  adequate  means  of  defence. 
Most  unfortunately  he  was  overtaken  by  a  tremen 
dous  storm,  Avhich  destroyed  all  the  vessels,  the  men 
only  escaping. 

Menendez  now  began  to  consider  what  advantage 
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ho  could  take  of  this  state  of  affairs.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that,  by  pushing  across  the  country,  he  would 
have  every  chance  of  reaching  the  fort  before  cir 
cumstances  would  admit  of  Ribault's  return.  He 
set  forth  immediately  with  five  hundred  of  his  best 
troops,  and,  after  overcoming  the  formidable  obsta 
cles  of  swamps  swelled  by  torrents  of  rain,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  arrived  within  view  of  the 
fort.  At  day-break,  Menendez  mounted  the  hill,  and 
saw  110  appearance  of  any  watch,  and,  before  Lau- 
donniere  could  muster  his  little  garrison,  the  Span 
iards  had  rushed  in  and  begun  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Laudon- 
niere,  though  worn  down  with  sickness,  escaped 
from  the  fort  with  about  twenty  others,  who  con 
cealed  themselves  in  the  woods.  In  this  extremity, 
six  of  them  ventured  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  cruelly 
massacred  in  sight  of  their  companions.  Laudon- 
niere,  seeing  no  way  of  escape  but  by  getting  over 
the  marshes  to  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Jed  the  way,  and  several  of  his  men  followed  him 
through  the  swamp  into  the  water.  Unable  to  pro 
ceed,  he  sent  two  of  them,  who  could  swim  well,  to 
the  ships  for  help.  At  length  he  was  carried  on 
board  a  French  shallop,  which  was  in  search  of 
them,  and,  having  picked  up  the  remaining  fugitives, 
who  were  concealed  among  the  reeds,  carried  them 
to  a  little  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  this 
they  undertook  to  reach  their  native  country;  on 
their  voyage  they  encountered  want,  cold,  hunger, 
and  thirst,  but  they  ultimately  entered,  in  a  miserable 
state,  the  port  of  Bristol,  where  they  met  a  hos 
pitable  reception.  A  more  tragic  end  awaited  Ri- 
bault ;  all  his  vessels  were  dashed  to  pieces  (as  we 
have  before  observed)  in  the  tempest,  which  lasted 
some  days.  With  great  difficulty  the  crews  suc 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  and  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  fort.  After  a  toilsome  journey  of  nine 
days  through  a  rugged  country,  what  was  their 
amazement  and  grief  to  find  the  fort  in  the  hands  of 
the  inveterate  enemies,  alike  of  their  enterprise  and 
their  faith  !  Many  of  them  were  for  enduring  the 
worst  extremity,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  ;  but  Ribault,  judging  their  situation 
otherwise  wholly  desperate,  determined  to  open  a 
treaty  with  Menendez,  who  received  them  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  and  pledged  himself,  on  the  faith 
of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  that  they  should  be 
well  treated,  and  sent  back  to  their  country.  Upon 
this  pledge,  the  French  delivered  up  their  arms ;  but 
when  they  were  all  assembled  on  a  plain  in  front  of 
the  castle,  Menendez,  with  his  sword,  drew  a  line 


round  them  on  the  sand,  and  then  ordered  his  troops 
to  fall  on,  and  make  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  The 
bodies  were  not  only  covered  with  repeated  wounds j 
but  cut  in  pieces,  and  treated  with  the  most  shocking 
indignities.  A  number  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
victims  were  then  suspended  to  a  tree,  to  which  was 
attached  the  following  inscription  : — "  Not  because 
they  are  Frenchmen,  but  because  they  are  heretics 
and  enemies  of  God." 

When  intelligence  of  this  barbarous  massacre 
reached  France,  it  excited  an  almost  universal  feel 
ing  of  grief  and  rage,  and  inspired  a  desire  for  ven 
geance  of  corresponding  intensity.  Though  Charles 
IX.  was  invoked  in  vain,  by  the  prayers  of  fifteen 
hundred  widows  and  orphans,  to  require  of  the  Span 
ish  monarch  that  justice  should  be  awarded  against 
his  murderous  subjects,  there  was,  in  the  nation  itself, 
an  energy  which  provided  an  avenger.  Dominique 
de  Gourgues  determined  to  devote  himself,  his  for 
tune,  and  his  whole  being,  to  the  achievement  of  some 
signal  and  terrible  retribution.  He  found  means  to 
equip  three  small  vessels,  and  to  put  on  board  of 
them  eighty  sailors,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops. 
Having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Florida,  and  landed  at  a  river  about  fifteen  leagues 
distance  from  the  May.  The  Spaniards,  to  the  num* 
her  of  four  hundred,  were  well  fortified,  principally 
at  the  great  fort,  begun  by  the  French,  and  afterwards 
repaired  by  themselves.  Two  leagues  lower,  towards 
the  river's  mouth,  they  had  made  two  smaller  forts, 
which  were  defended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  sol 
diers,  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Gourgues,  though  informed  of  their  strength,  pro 
ceeded  resolutely  forward,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  natives,  made  a  vigorous  and  desperate  assault. 
Of  sixty  Spaniards  in  the  first  fort,  there  escaped  but 
fifteen  ;  and  all  in  the  second  fort  were  slain.  After 
a  company  of  Spaniards,  sallying  out  from  the  third 
fort,  had  been  intercepted,  and  killed  on  the  spot,  this 
last  fortress  was  easily  taken.  All  the  surviving 
Spaniards  were  led  away  prisoners,  with  the  fifteen 
who  escaped  the  massacre  at  the  first  fort ;  and, 
after  having  been  shown  the  injury  that  they  had 
done  to  the  French  nation,  were  hung  on  the  bows 
of  the  same  trees  on  which  the  Frenchmen  had  been 
previously  suspended.  Gourgues,  in  retaliation  for 
the  label  Menendez  had  attached  to  the  bodies  of 
the  French,  placed  over  the  corpses  of  the  Spaniards 
the  following  declaration : — "  I  do  not  this  as  to 
Spaniards  nor  as  to  mariners,  but  as  to  traitors, 
robbers,  and  murderers."*  Having  razed  the  three 

*  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  356 — 360  ;  and  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  Francs, 
vol.  i.  p.  05—1 06. 
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forts,  he  hastened  Jiis  preparation  to  return ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  May  embarked  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  forts  and  set  sail  for  La  Rochelle.  In  that 
Protestant  capital  he  was  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations.  At  Bordeaux  these  were  reiterated, 
and  he  was  advised  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where, 
however,  he  met  with  a  very  different  reception. 
Philip  had  already  an  embassy  demanding  his  head, 
which  Charles  and  Catherine  were  not  disinclined 
to  give,  and  had  taken  steps  for  bringing  him 
to  trial,  but  they  found  the  measure  so  excessively 
unpopular,  that  they  were  obliged  to  allow  him  to 
retire  into  Normandy.  Subsequently  he  regained 
royal  favour,  and  found  ample  employment  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  French  Pro 
testants  to  colonize  Florida.  Had  the  efforts  of 
Ribault  or  Laudonniere  been  supported  by  the 
government,  France  might  have  had  vast  colonial 
dependencies  before  Britain  had  established  a  single 
settlement  in  the  New  World,  instead  of  inscribing 
on  the  pages  of  history  a  striking  instance  of  the 
ruinous  and  enduring  effects  of  religious  hatred, 
alike  on  individual  and  national  fortune. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  this  or  any  other  country  ever  produced — 
one  who  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  New  World — that  the  present  age  bears  in  many 
points  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  and  certainly  in  no  respect  are  the  periods 
more  assimilated,  than  in  the  singular,  and  to  many, 
the  inexplicable  combination  of  commercial  activity 
and  general  distress.  That  poverty  among  the 
lower  and  middling  ranks  of  society  was  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  colonization  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  our  own,  the  records  of  history 


*  Edward  Haies,  in  his  report  of  the  voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  has  the  following  observations  on  the  motives  to  colonize 
which  then  prevailed  : — "  If  his  motives  be  derived  from  a  vertuous 
and  heroycall  minde,  preferring  chiefly  the  honour  of  God,  com 
passion  of  poore  infidels  captived  by  the  devill,  tyrannizing  in 
most  wonderfull  and  dreadfull  maner  over  their  bodies  and  soules, 
advancement  of  his  honest  and  well  disposed  countreymen,  willing 
to  accompany  him  in  such  honourable  actions,  reliefs  of  simdry 
people  within  this  realme  distressed :  all  these  be  honorable  purposes, 
imitating  the  nature  of  the  munificent  God,  wherwith  he  is  well 
pleased,  who  will  assist  such  an  actour  beyond  expectation  of  man. 
And  the  same,  -who  feeleth  this  inclination  in  himselfe,  by  all  like 
lihood  may  hope,  or  rather  confidently  repose  in  the  pre-ordinance 
of  God,  that  in  this  last  age  of  the  world,  or  likely  never,  the  time 
is  compleat  of  receiving  also  these  Gentiles  into  his  mercy,  and 
that  God  will  raise  him  an  instrument  to  effect  the  same :  it  seem 
ing  probable,  by  event  of  precedent  attempts  made  by  the  Span- 
yards  and  French  sundry  times,  that  the  countreys  lying  north  of 
Florida,  God  hath  reserved  the  same  to  be  reduced  unto  Christian 
civility  by  the  English  nation."— Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  Sir 
George  Peckam  also  bears  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  had  provided  the  means  of  coloniza 
tion  ;  for  that,  through  his  great  mercy  in  preserving  the  people 
VOL.  I No.  1.  E 


do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  ;*  and  if  benefits  accrue  to 
the  world,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  extent  of 
emigration  now  exceeds  that  of  the  period  of  our 
present  researches,  posterity  will  see  reason  to  admire 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  which,  however 
unwelcome  to  the  present,  are  so  richly  beneficial  to 
the  future  ages. 

Before  entering  on  the  transactions  which  are  so 
highly  honourable  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  our 
duty  to  record  an  event  which  almost  may  be  said 
to  counterbalance,  in  its  baneful  results,  all  the  advan 
tages,  either  to  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  that  ren 
der  celebrated  the  era  of  the  British  Queen — the 
commencement  of  the  slave  trade.  The  first  Eng 
lishman  who  brought  this  guilt  upon  himself  and 
his  country  was  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  afterwards 
attained  so  much  nautical  celebrity,  and  was  created 
an  admiral,  and  treasurer  of  the  British  navy.  A 
subscription  was  opened  and  speedily  completed  by 
Sir  Lionel  Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Sir  William 
Winter,  and  others,  who  plainly  perceived  the  vast 
emolument  that  might  be  derived  from  such  a  traffic. 
By  their  assistance  Hawkins  was  enabled  to  set  sail 
for  Africa  in  the  year  1562,  and,  having  reached 
Sierra  Leone,  he  began  his  commerce  with  the 
negroes.t  While  he  trafficked  with  them  in  the  usual 
articles  of  barter,  he  took  occasion  to  give  them  an 
inviting  description  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
bound,  contrasting  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
enjoyments  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  barrenness  of 
Africa  and  the  poverty  of  the  African  tribes.  The 
negroes  were  ensnared  by  his  nattering  promises, 
and  three  hundred  of  them,  accepting  his  offer, 
consented  to  embark  along  with  him  for  Hispaniola. 
On  the  night  before  their  embarkation,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  hostile  tribe  ;  and  Hawkins  hastening 


for  so  many  years  from  slaughter,  plague,  and  pestilence,  they  were 
in  suck  penury  and  want,  I  hat  many  would  hazard  their  lives  for  a 
year's  food  and  clothing,  without  wages  ;  and  this  armament  might 
be  most  cheaply  equipped." — Murray,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

t  "With  this  companie  he  put  off  and  departed  from  the  coast  of 
England  in  the  moneth  of  October,  1562,  and  in  his  course  touched 
first  at  Teneriffe,  where  he  received  friendly  entertainement ;  from 
thence  he  passed  to  Sierra  Leona,  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which 
place,  by  the  people  of  the  countrey,  is  called  Tagarin,  where  he 
stayed  some  good  time,  and  got  into  his  possession,  partly  by  Ihe 
sworde,  and  partly  by  other  meanes,  to  the  number  of  three  hun 
dred  negroes,  at  the  least,  besides  other  merchandises  which  that 
countrey  yeeldeth.  With  this  praye  hee  sayled  over  the  ocean  sea 
unto  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  arrived  first  at  the  port  of  Isa 
bella,  and  there  hee  had  reasonable  utterance  of  his  English  com 
modities,  as  also  of  some  part  of  his  negroes,  trusting  the  Span 
iards  no  further,  then  that  by  his  owne  strength  he  was  able  still 
to  master  them.  From  the  port  of  Isabella  he  went  to  Puerto  de 
Plata,  where  he  made  like  sales,  standing  alwaies  upon  his  guard ; 
from  thence,  also,  hee  sayled  to  Monte  Christi,  another  port  on  the 
north  side  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  last  place  of  his  touching,  where 
he  had  peaceable  traffique,  and  made  vent  of  the  whole  number  of 
his  negroes." — Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  j>.  500. 
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with  his  crew  to  their  assistance,  repulsed  the  assail 
ants,  and  carried  a  number  of  them  as  prisoners  on 
board  his  vessels.  The  next  day  he  set  sail  with  his 
mixed  cargo  of  human  creatures,  and,  during  the 
passage,  treated  the  negroes  who  had  voluntarily 
accompanied  him  in  a  different  manner  from  his 
prisoners  of  war.  On  his  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  he 
disposed  of  the  whole  cargo  to  great  advantage,  and 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  on  the  Spaniards  who 
purchased  the  negroes,  the  same  distinction  in  the 
treatment  of  them  which  he  himself  had  observed. 
But  the  Spaniards,  having  given  the  same  ratio  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other,  considered  them  as  slaves 
of  the  same  condition,  and  treated  them  all  alike.* 

The  Spaniards  have  many  cruellies  to  answer  for,  not 
only  in  their  islands,  but  on  the  continent  of  South  Ameri 
ca.  They  never  knew  the  true  philosophy  of  self-interest 
in  their  treatment  of  their  slaves.  They  never  learned 
the  maxim,  that  kindness  is  more  effectual  than  severity 
in  subduing  ignorant  and  savage  man.  The  Spaniards 
were,  notwithstanding  their  love  of  enterprise  and  war, 
naturally  an  indolent  race  of  people,  and  rejoiced  in  find 
ing  those  who  could  take  the  labours  of  agriculture  off 
their  hands.  Men,  deceived,  as  most  of  those  were  who 
came  with  Hawkins,  were  not  very  docile  ;  and  their 
masters  found  in  their  tempers  excuse  for  rigid  discipline. 

While  the  nefarious  traffic  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  attended  with  the  advantages  of  a  profitable 
though  iniquitous  speculation,  the  meritorious  exer 
tions  of  others  were  fraught  with  destruction  to 
themselves,  and  disappointment  to  the  nation  at 
large ;  affording  a  powerful  lesson  that  the  charac 
ters  of  men  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  financial 
success,  but  by  the  honourable  motives  by  which 
their  conduct  is  actuated.  The  efforts  which  follow 
ed  those  of  the  founder  of  the  slave  trade  were 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by 
the  north  of  America  ;t  but,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  most  eminent  naval  cha 
racters,  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Hudson,  they  proved 


*  On  another  occasion  Hawkins  took  advantage  of  a  conflict 
between  the  hostile  tribes.  "  In  that  present  instant,"  says  the 
narrator,  "  there  came  to  us  a  negro,  sent  from  a  king,  oppressed 
by  other  kings,  his  neighbours,  desiring  our  aide,  with  promise  that 
as  many  negros  as  by  these  warres  might  be  obtained,  as  well  of 
his  part  as  of  ours,  should  be  at  our  pleasure ;  whereupon,  we 
concluded  to  give  aide,  and  sent  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  our  men, 
which,  the  15th  of  Januarie.  assaulted  a  towne  of  the  negros  of 
our  allies'  adversaries,  which  had  in  it  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
being  very  strongly  impaled  and  fenced  after  their  manner ;  but  it 
was  so  well  defended,  that  our  men  prevailed  not,  but  lostsixe  men 
and  fortie  hurt,  so  that  our  men  sent  forthwith  to  me  for  more 
helpe,  whereupon,  considering  that  the  good  successe  of  this  enter 
prise  might  highly  further  the  commoditie  of  our  voyage,  I  went 
myselfe,  and  with  the  helpc  of  the  king  on  our  side,  assaulted  the 
towne,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  very  hardly  with  fire,  (their 
houses  being  covered-  with  dry  palme  leaves)  obtained  the  towne, 


entirely  abortive,  at  least,  as  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  immediate  object. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  in  which  Frobisher's 
third  voyage  terminated  so  unsuccessfully,  Sir  "Wal 
ter  Raleigh,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-brother  and 
kindred  spirit,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  projected  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  in  that  quarter  of  America 
which  the  Cabots  had  visited  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ;  and  a  patent  for  this  purpose  was  procured 
without  difficulty  in  favour  of  Gilbert,  from  Eliza 
beth.  As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony  granted 
by  the  crown  of  England,  the  articles  in  it  merit 
particular  attention,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that 
age  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements. 
Elizabeth  authorizes  him  to  discover  and  take  pos 
session  of  all  remote  and  baibarous  lands,  unoccupied 
by  any  Christian  prince  or  people  ;  invests  in  him 
the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those  coun 
tries  whereof  he  shall  take  possession  ;  empowers 
him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  dispose  of  whatever 
portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  judge  meet,  to  per 
sons  settled  there,  in  fee  simp'-i,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England ;  and  ordains,  that  all  the  lands 
granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  ihe  crown  of  Eng 
land  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
gold  or  silver  ore  found  there.  The  charter  also 
gave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  to  con 
vict,  punish,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule,  by  their  good 
discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes  capital  or 
criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  persons 
who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  settle  within  the  said 
countries  ;  and  declared,  that  all  who  settled  there 
should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  deni 
zens  and  natives  of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  finally, 
it  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to  settle 
within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  or  his  associates,  shall  have  occu 
pied  during  the  space  of  six  years.! 

Invested  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  Gilbert 


and  put  the  inhabitants  to  flight,  where  we  tooke  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  by  our  friend  the 
king  of  our  side,  there  were  taken  sixe  hundred  prisoners,  whereof 
we  hoped  to  have  had  our  choice  ;  but  the  negro,  in  which  nation 
is  seldom  or  never  found  truth,  meant  nothing  lesse,  for  that  night 
he  remooved  his  campe  and  prisoners,  so  that  we  were  faine  to 
content  us  with  those  few  which  we  had  gotten  ourselves.  Now 
had  we  obtained  between  four  and  five  hundred  negroes,  wherwiih 
we  thought  it  somewhat  reasonable  to  seeke  the  coast  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  there,  for  our  negroes  and  our  other  merchandize,  we 
hoped  to  obtaine,  whereof  to  countervaile  our  charges  with  some 
gaines." — Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  522. 

t  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  also  the  general  opinion 
that  a  passage  to  India  might  be  found  by  coasting  along  the  north 
ern  shores  of  Europe;  and,  when  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  and  his  gallant  crew  were  frozen  to  death. 

t  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 
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began  to  collect  associates,  and  to  prepare  for  em-  j 
barkation.      The    first   equipment,  however,    of   Sir  j 
Humphrey,  may  be  said  to  have  failed,  even  before  \ 
it  set  out.     Being  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
"  voluntary  men  of  diverse  dispositions,"  there  was  a  ' 
great  falling  off  when  it  came  to  the  point,  and  Sir 
Humphrey  was  at  last  obliged  to  set  out  with  only  a 
few  of  his  own  tried  friends.      He  encountered  the 
most  adverse  weather,  and  was  necessitated  to  return, 
"  with  the  loss  of  a  tall  ship,  and,  more  to  his  grief, 
of  a  valiant  gentleman,  Miles  Morgan."     This  was 
a  severe  blow,  as  Sir  Humphrey  had  embarked  a 
large   portion  of  his  property  in  this  undertaking. 
However,    his    determination   continued  unshaken  ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  Sir  George  Peckham,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  he   was 
enabled  to  equip  another  expedition,  with  which,  in 
the  year  1583,  he  again  put  to  sea. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  Gilbert  discovered  land  in 
about  51°  of  north  latitude ;  but,  finding  nothing 
but  bare  rocks,  he  shaped  his  course  to  the  south 
ward,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  arrived  at  St.  John's 
harbour,  at  Newfoundland.  There  were  at  that 
time  in  the  harbour  thirty-six  vessels,  belonging  to 
various  nations,  and  they  refused  him  entrance  ; 
but,  on  sending  his  boat  with  the  assurance  that  he 
had  no  ill  design,  and  that  he  had  a  commission  from 
Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  they  submitted,  and  he  sailed  into 
the  port.  Having  pitched  his  tent  on  shore  in  sight 
of  all  the  shipping,  and  being  attended  by  his  own 
people,  he  summoned  the  merchants  and  masters  of 
vessels  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his  taking 
possession  of  the  island.  When  assembled,  his  com 
mission  was  read  and  interpreted  to  the  foreigners. 
A  turf  and  twig  was  then  delivered  to  him  ;  and 
proclamation  was  immediately  made,  that,  by  virtue 
of  his  commission  from  the  queen,  he  took  possession 
of  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  and  two  hundred  leagues 
every  way  around  it,  for  the  crown  of  England.  He 
then,  as  the  authorized  governor,  proposed  and  deli 
vered  three  laws,  to  be  in  force  immediately;  by  the  first, 
public  worship  was  established  according  to  the  church 
of  England;  by  the  second,  the  attempting  of  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  her  majesty's  title  was  declared  treason ; 

*  Ilakluyt  has  preserved  a  very  masterly  performance  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  to  prove  a 
Passage  by  the  North-west,  to  the  East  Indies,"  &c.  Although  the 
recent  expeditions,  under  Captains  Ross  and  Parry,  have  fully  de 
monstrated  that  no  passage,  of  an  available  nature  at  least,  exists 
between  America  and  the  North  Pole,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  reasons  by  which  Sir  Humphrey 
convinced  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  others,  of  the  cer 
tainty  of  a  north-west  passage ;  we,  therefore,  extract  the  contents 
«f  this  discourse  : — 

"  CIPITDLO  I.  To  prove  by  anthoritie  a  passage  to  be  on  the 


by  the  third,  if  any  person  should  utter  words  to  the 
dishonour  of  her  majesty,  he  should  lose  his  ears, 
and  have  his  ship  and  goods  confiscated.  When  the 
proclamation  was  finished,  obedience  was  promised 
by  the  general  voice,  both  f.f  Englishmen  and  .stran 
gers.  Not  far  from  the  f.Iace  of  meeting,  a  pillar 
was  afterwards  erected,  upon  which  were  engraved 
the  arms  of  England.  For  the  better  establishment 
of  this  possession,  several  parcels  of  land  were  granted 
by  Sir  Humphrey,  by  which  the  occupants  were  gua 
ranteed  grounds  convenient  to  dress  and  dry  their 
fish,  of  which  privilege  they  had  often  been  debarred, 
by  those  who  had  previously  entered  the  harbour. 
For  these  grounds  they  covenanted  to  pay  a  certain 
rent  and  service  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  for  ever,  and  to  maintain  possession  of  them, 
by  themselves  or  assignees.  This  formal  possession, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  is 
considered  the  foundation  of  the  right  and  title  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  territory  of  Newfoundland, 
and  to  the  fishery  on  its  banks.  Gilbert,  intending 
to  bring  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  within  his 
patent,  the  term  of  which  had  now  nearly  expired, 
hastened  to  make  farther  discoveries  before  his  return 
to  England.  He  therefore  embarked  from  St.  John's 
harbour  with  his  little  fleet,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of 
Sable,  by  the  way  of  Gape  Breton.  After  spending 
eight  days  in  the  navigation  from  Cape  Race  towards 
Cape  Breton,  the  ship  Admiral  was  cast  away  on  some 
shoals  before  any  discovery  of  land,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  persons  perished  ;  among  these  was  Stephen 
Parmenius  Budeius,  a  learned  Hungarian,  who  had 
accompanied  the  adventurers,  to  record  their  disco 
veries  and  exploits.  Two  days  after  this  disaster,  no 
land  yet  appearing,  the  waters  being  shallow,  the 
coast  unknown,  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  the 
provisions  scanty,  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  Eng 
land.  Changing  their  course  accordingly,  they  passed 
in  sight  of  Cape  Race  on  the  2d  of  September  ;  but 
when  they  had  sailed  more  than  three  hundred 
leagues  on  their  way  home,  the  frigate,  commanded 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  himself,  foundered  in  a  vio 
lent  storm  at  midnight,  and  every  soul  on  board 
perished.* 

north  side  of  America,  to  goe  to  Cataia,  China,  and  to  the  East 
India.  CAP.  II.  To  prove  by  reason  a  passage  to  be  on  the  north 
side  of  America,  to  go  to  Cataia,  Molucca,  &c.  CAT.  III.  To 
prove  by  experience  of  sundry  men's  travailes,  the  opening  of  thi.s 
north-west  passage,  whereby  good  hope  remaineth  of  the  rest. 
CAP.  IV.  To  prove  by  circumstance,  that  the  north-west  passage 
hath  bene  sailed  throughout.  CAP.  V.  To  prove  that  such  Indians 
as  have  bene  driven  upon  the  coastes  of  Germanic  came  not  thilher 
by  the  south-east  and  south-west,  nor  from  any  part  of  Afrike  or 
America.  CAP.  VI.  To  prove  that  the  Indians  aforenamed  camo 
not  by  the  north-east,  and  that  there  is  no  thorow  passage  navigable 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HISTORY    OF     VIRGINIA,    PROM    ITS    SETTLEMENT  TO 
THE  FRENCH  WAR  OF  1756. 

TERRIBLE  as  was  the  fate  of  Gilbert  and  his 
associates,  the  ardour  of  Raleigh  was  not  daunted, 
nor  his  energies  depressed.  High  in  favour  with 
Elizabeth,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  pa 
tent  similar  to  that  which  had  been  granted  to  his 
unfortunate  brother.  Prompt  in  the  execution,  as 
intrepid  in  the  projection  of  his  plans,  he  speedily 
equipped  two  small  vessels,  under  Amadas  and  Bar 
low,  to  obtain  further  information  of  the  coasts,  the 
soil,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  he  designed 
to  colonize.  Approaching  America  by  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  they  touched  first  at  the  island  of  Ocakoke, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  greater  part  of  North  Caro 
lina,  and  then  at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albe- 
marle  Sound.  In  both  they  had  some  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  savages, 
with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized 
life — bravery,  aversion  to  labour,  hospitality,  a  pro 
pensity  to  admire  and  a  willingness  to  exchange 
their  rude  productions  for  English  commodities,  espe 
cially  for  iron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which 
they  were  destitute.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
this  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts  of  the  adjacent 
continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England, 
and  gave  a  most  fervid  description  of  the  country 
they  had  been  sent  to  explore.  Their  own  words, 
as  contained  in  their  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,* 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  mode  of  narrative 
adopted,  and  the  effect  produced,  than  any  language 
of  ours.  "  The  soile,"  say  they,  "  is  the  most  plen 
tiful!,  sweete,  fruitfull  and  wholsome  of  all  the 
worlde  ;  there  are  above  fourteene  severall  sweete 
smelling  timber  trees,  and  the  most  part  of  their  un 
derwoods  are  bayes  and  such  like  ;  they  have  those 
okes  that  we  have,  but  farre  greater  and  better.  Af 
ter  they  had  benc  divers  times  aboord  our  shippes, 
myselfe,  with  seven  more,  went  twentie  mile  into  the 
river  that  runneth  towarde  the  citie  of  Skicoak, 
which  river  they  call  Occam  ;  and  the  evening  fol 
lowing,  we  came  to  an  island,  which  they  call  Rao- 

that  way.  CAP.  VII.  To  prove  that  these  Indians  came  by  the 
north-west,  which  inclnceth  a  certaintie  of  this  passage  by  experi 
ence.  CAP.  VIII.  What  several  reasons  were  alleged  before  the 
qncenes  majestie,  and  certain  lords  of  her  highncsse  privie  coun 
cil,  by  M.  Anlh.  lenkinson,  a  gentleman  of  great  travaile  and  ex 
perience,  to  prove  this  passage  by  the  north-east,  with  my  severall 
answeres  then  alleaged  to  the  same.  CAP.  IX.  How  that  this  pas 
sage  by  the  north-west  is  more  commodious  for  our  traffike,  then 
the  other  by  the  north-east,  if  there  be  any  such.  CAP.  X.  What 
commodities  would  ensue,  this  passage  being  once  discovered." — 
Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  11. 


noak,  distant  from  the  harbour  by  which  we  entered 
seven  leagues  ;  and  at  the  north  end  thereof  was  a 
village  of  nine  houses,  built  of  cedar,  and  fortified 
round  about  with  sharpe  trees  to  keep  out  their  ene 
mies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made  like  a  turnepike, 
very  artificially  ;  when  we  came  towardes  it,  stand 
ing  neere  unto  the  waters'  side,  the  wife  of  Granga- 
nimo,  the  king's  brother,  came  running  out  to  meete 
us  very  cheerfully  and  friendly  ;  her  husband  was 
not  then  in  the  village ;  some  of  her  people  shee 
commanded  to  drawe  our  boate  on  shore  for  the 
beating  of  the  billoe,  others  she  appointed  to  cary  us 
on  their  baekes  to  the  dry  ground,  and  others  to 
bring  our  oares  into  the  house  for  feare  of  stealing. 
When  we  were  come  into  the  utter  roome,  having 
five  roomes  in  her  house,  she  caused  us  to  sit  down 
by  a  great  fire,  and  after  tooke  off  our  clothes  and 
washed  them,  and  dried  them  againe  ;  some  of  the 
women  plucked  off  our  stockings,  and  washed  them, 
some  washed  our  feete  in  warm  water,  and  she  her 
self  tooke  great  paines  to  see  all  things  ordered  in 
the  best  manner  she  could,  making  great  haste  to 
dresse  some  meate  for  us  to  eate.  After  we  had  thus 
dryed  ourselves,  she  brought  us  into  the  inner  roome, 
where  shee  set  on  the  boord  standing  along  the 
house,  some  wheate  like  furmentie  ;  sodden  venison 
and  roasted  ;  fish,  sodden,  boyled  and  roasted  ;  me 
lons,  rawe  and  sodden  ;  rootes  of  divers  kindes  ;  and 
divers  fruites.  Their  drinke  is  commonly  water,  but 
while  the  grape  lasteth,  they  drinke  wine,  and  for 
want  of  caskes  to  keepe  it,  all  the  yere  after  they 
drink  water,  but  it  is  sodden  with  ginger  in  it,  and 
black  sinamon,  and  sometimes  sassaphras,  and  divers 
other  wholesome  and  medicinable  hearbes  and  trees. 
We  were  entertained  with  all  love  and  kindnesse, 
and  with  as  much  bountie,  after  their  maner,  as  they 
could  possibly  devise.  We  found  the  people  most 
gentle,  loving,  and  faithfull,  voide  of  all  guile  and 
treason,  and  such  as  live  after  the  maner  of  the 
golden  age.  The  people  onely  care  howe  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  cold  in  their  short  winter,  and  to 
feed  themselves  with  such  meat  as  the  soile  afforeth  ; 
their  meat  is  very  well  sodden,  and  they  make  broth 
very  sweet  and  savorie  :  their  vessels  are  earthen 


Although  the  lapse  of  time  has  evinced  the  futility  of  the  specu- 
lation  of  Gilbert,  the  style  of  this  treatise  places  this  author  on  a 
level  with  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  this  age.  In  the 
Senate  he  was  admired  for  his  eloquence,  not  less  than  for  his 
patriotism  and  integrity ;  but  the  most  interesting  feature  in  his 
character  was  the  strength  of  his  piety.  In  the  extremity  of  dan 
ger  at  sea,  he  was  observed  sitting  unmoved,  with  a  bible  :n  his 
hand,  and  heard  to  say,  "  Courage,  my  lads  I  we  are  as  near  hea 
ven  at  sea  as  at  land." 

*  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  248,  249. 
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pots,  very  large,  white,  and  sweete  ;  their  dishes  are 
wooden  platters  of  sweet  timber.  Within  the  place 
where  they  feede  was  their  lodging,  and  within  that 
their  idoll,  which  they  worship,  of  whom  they  speake 
incredible  things.  While  we  were  at  meate,  there 
came  in  at  'the  gates  two  or  three  men  with  their 
bowes  and  arrowes  from  hunting,  whom,  when  we 
espied,  we  beganne  to  looke  one  towardes  another, 
and  oifered  to  reach  our  weapons ;  but  as  soone  as 
shee  espied  our  mistrust,  shee  was  very  much  mooved, 
and  caused  some  of  her  men  to  runne  out,  and  take 
away  their  bowes  and  arrowes  and  breake  them,  and 
withall,  beate  the  poore  fellowes  out  of  the  gate 
againe.  When  we  departed  in  the  evening,  and 
would  not  tarry  all  night,  she  was  very  sory,  and 
gave  us  into  our  boate  our  supper  half  dressed,  pottes 
and  all,  and  brought  us  to  our  boate  side,  in  which 
we  lay  all  night,  removing  the  same  a  prettie  dis 
tance  from  the  shoare  ;  shee  perceiving  our  jelousie, 
was  much  grieved,  and  sent  divers  men  and  thirtie 
women  to  sit  all  night  on  the  banke-side  by  us,  and 
sent  us  into  our  boates  five  mattes,  to  cover  us  from 
the  raine,  using  very  many  wordes  to  intreate  us  to 
rest  in  their  houses  ;  but  because  we  were  fewe  men, 
and  if  we  had  miscarried  the  voyage  had  bene  in 
very  great  danger,  we  durst  not  adventure  any  thing, 
although  there  was  no  cause  of  doubt,  for  a  more 
kinde  and  loving  people  thlre  cannot  be  found  in  the 
worlde,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  had  triall." 

Delighted  with  the  prospect  of  possessing  a  terri 
tory  so  far  superior  to  any  hitherto  visited  by  her 
subjects,  Elizabeth  was  pleased  to  honour  both  the 
newly  discovered  country  and  herself,  by  bestowing 
upon  it  the  title  of  Virginia. 

-  These  favourable  circumstances  not  only  encou 
raged  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Raleigh,  but,  by  their 
effect  on  public  opinion,  assisted  him  in  his  arrange 
ments  to  form  a  permanent  settlement ;  and  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  despatch  seven  ships,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  one  of  the  most 
valorous  spirits  of  the  age,  with  Ralph  Lane,  as 
governor  of  the  colony,  accompanied  by  Heriot,  a 
mathematician  of  celebrity,  and  some  other  men  of 
science.  Sailing  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April, 
they  proceeded  to  Virginia  by  the  way  of  the  West 
Indies,  and,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  at 
Cape  Fear,  anchored  at  Wocokon,  on  the  26th  of 

*  "  Most  things  they  saw  with  us,  as  mathematicall  instruments, 
sea-compasses,  the  vertue  of  the  loadstone,  perspective  glasses, 
burning  glasses,  clocks  to  goe  of  themselves,  bookes,  writing,  guns, 
and  such  like,  so  far  exceeded  their  capacities,  that  they  thought 
they  were  rather  the  workes  of  gods  then  men,  or  at  least  the  gods 
had  taught  us  how  to  make  them,  which  loved  us  so  much  better 
than  them ;  and  caused  many  of  them  to  give  credit  to  what  we 
spake  concerning  our  God.  In  all  places  where  I  came,  I  did  my 
VOL.  I.  F 


June.  From  this  island  Grenville  went  to  the  con 
tinent,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen,  and  disco 
vered  various  Indian  towns.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Cape  Hatteras,  where  he  was  visited  by  Granganimo, 
the  prince  seen  by  Amadas  and  Barlow  the  preceding 
year  ;  and  having  viewed  the  island  of  Roanoke,  he 
embarked  for  England,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
seven  persons  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Lane,  to 
form  a  plantation,  and  to  commence  the  first  English 
colony  ever  planted  in  America.  The  chief  employ 
ment  of  this  party,  during  their  year's  residence  in  the 
New  World,  consisted  in  obtaining  a  more  correct 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country ;  a  pursuit 
in  which  the  persevering  abilities  of  Heriot  were  ex 
ercised  with  peculiar  advantage.  His  unremitting 
endeavours  to  instruct  the  savages,  and  diligent  in 
quiries  into  their  habits  and  character,  by  adding  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  rendered  the  expedi 
tion  not  wholly  unproductive  of  benefit  to  mankind. 
He  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  admiration 
expressed  by  the  savages  for  the  guns,  the  clock,  the 
telescopes,  and  other  implements  that  attested  the 
superiority  of  the  colonists,  in  order  to  lead  their 
minds  to  the  great  source  of  all  sense  and  science.* 
But,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were 
much  less  distinguished  by  piety  or  prudence,  than 
by  a  vehement  impatience  to  acquire  sudden  wealth : 
their  first  pursuit  was  gold  ;  and  eagerly  listening  to 
the  agreeable  fictions  of  the  natives,  the  adventurers 
consumed  their  time,  and  endured  amazing  hardships, 
in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  future  subsistence.  The 
stock  of  provisions  brought  from  England  was  ex 
hausted  ;  and  the  colony,  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis 
tress,  was  preparing  to  disperse  into  different  districts 
of  the  country  in  quest  of  food,  when  Sir  Francis 
Drake  appeared  with  his  fleet,  returning  from  a  suc 
cessful  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies.  A.  scheme  which  he  formed,  of  furnishing 
Lane  and  his  associates  with  such  supplies  as  might 
enable  them  to  remain  with  comfort  in  their  station, 
was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  the 
vessel  he  had  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed 
to  pieces  ;  and  as  he  could  not  supply  them  with 
another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried  them  home  to 
England.! 


best  to  make  his  immortall  glory  knowne ;  and  I  told  them,  although 
the  bible  I  shewed  them  contained  all,  yet  of  itselfe,  it  was  not  ol 
any  such  vertue  as  I  thought  they  did  conceive.  Notwithstand;ng, 
many  would  be  glad  to  touch  it,  to  kisse,  and  embrace  it,  to  liold 
it  to  their  breasts  and  heads,  and  stroke  all  the.r  .body  over  with 
it." — Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  11. 
t  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  255—280. 
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Had  the  Virginia  adventurers,  however,  remained 
but  a  little  time  longer  at  their  plantation,  they  would 
have  received  supplies  from  home  ;  for,  a  few  days 
nfter  their  departure,  a  ship,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Ra 
leigh  to  their  relief,  arrived  at  Hatteras,  and  made 
diligent  search  for  them,  but,  not  finding  them,  re 
turned  to  England.  Within  a  few  days  after  this 
ship  had  left  the  coast,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived 
at  Virginia  with  three  new  vessels  laden  with  provi 
sions.  Searching  in  vain  for  the  colony  that  he 
planted,  but  yet  unwilling  to  lose  possession  of  the 
country,  he  left  fifty*  of  his  crexv  to  keep  possession 
of  the  island  of  Roanoke,  and  returned  to  England. 
This  was,  indeed,  but  an  inauspicious  commencement 
for  English  attempts  at  transatlantic  colonization  ; 
but,  though  its  immediate  results  did  not  realize  the 
high  expectations  which  had  been  formed,  its  conse 
quences  were  indirectly  very  beneficial.  It  gave 
Heriot  opportunity  to  describe  its  soil,  climate,  pro 
ductions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  inconsiderable 
praise,  when  compared  with  the  childish  and  marvel 
lous  tales  published  by  several  of  the  early  visitants 
of  the  New  World.  Another  consequence  of  this 
abortive  colony  is  important  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  history.  Lane  and  his  associates,  by  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had  acquired  a 
relish  for  their  favourite  enjoyment  of  smoking  to 
bacco  ;  to  the  use  of  which,  the  credulity  of  that 
people  not  only  ascribed  a  thousand  imaginary  virtues, 
but  their  superstition  considered  the  plant  itself  as  a 
gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of  human 
kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  which  man  can 
present  to  heaven.  They  brought  with  them  a  spe 
cimen  of  this  new  commodity  to  England,  and  taught 
their  countrymen  the  method  of  using  it ;  which 
Raleigh  and  some  young  men  of  fashion  fondly 
adopted.  From  its  being  deemed  a  fashionable  ac 
quirement,  and  from  the  favourable  opinion  of  its 
salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several  physicians, 
the  practice  of  smoking  spread  rapidly  among  the 
English ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of  the  human 
species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  unexampled,  it  has 
become  almost  as  universal  as  the  demands  of  those 
appetites  originally  implanted  in  our  nature. 

Amidst  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  with 
which  the  settlement  of  Virginia  was  attended,  Ra 
leigh  still  remained  devotedly  attached  to  the  object ; 
and  early  in  the  year  1587,  equipped  another  com 
pany  of  adventurers,  incorporated  by  the  title  of  the 
Borough  of  Raleigh,  in  Virginia.  John  White  was 

*  Hakluyt  says  fifteen,  but  Smith  fifty,  which  is  the  more  pro 
bable  number. 


constituted  governor,  in  whom,  with  a  council  of 
twelve  persons,  the  legislative  power  was  vested. 
They  were  directed  to  plant  at  the  bay  of  Chesapeake, 
and  to  erect  a  fort  there.  This  expedition  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  about  the  16th  of 
July  fell  in  with  the  Virginian  coast.  Arriving  at 
Hatteras  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  governor,  with  a 
select  party,  proceeded  to  Roanoke,  and  landed  at 
that  part  of  the  island  where  the  men  were  left  the 
year  preceding  ;  but  discovered  no  signs  of  them, 
excepting  the  bones  of  one  man,  who  had  been  slain 
by  the  savages.  The  next  day  the  governor  and 
several  of  his  company  went  to  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  where  Lane  had  erected  his  fort,  and  had  built 
several  decent  dwelling  houses,  hoping  to  obtain  some 
intelligence  of  his  fehow-countrymen  ;  but,  on  com 
ing  to  the  place,  and  finding  the  fort  razed,  and  all 
the  houses,  though  standing  unhurt,  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  vines,  and  deer  feeding  within  them ;  they 
returned,  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  objects  of  their 
research  alive.  Orders  were  given  the  same  day  for 
the  repair  of  the  houses,  and  for  the  erection  of  new 
cottages  ;  and  all  the  colony,  consisting  of  one  hun 
dred  and  seventeen  persons,  soon  after  landed,  and 
commenced  a  second  plantation.  In  the  month  of 
August,  Manteo,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  had  been  to 
England,  was  baptized  in  Roanoke,  according  to  a 
previous  order  of  Sir  Wafter  Raleigh ;  and.  in  reward 
of  his  faithful  service  to  the  English,  was  called  lord 
of  Roanoke.  About  the  same  period,  Mrs.  Dare, 
daughter  of  the  governor,  and  wife  of  one  of  the 
assistants,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  in  Roanoke, 
and  baptized  the  next  Lord's  day  by  the  name  of  Vir 
ginia,  being  the  first  English  child  born  in  the  coun 
try. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  whole  colony,  the  governor 
sailed  for  England  to  procure  supplies.  Unfortu 
nately,  on  his  arrival,  the  nation  was  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  expected  invasion  of  the  grand  Spanish  Ar 
mada  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  was  preparing 
to  sail  for  Virginia,  received  notice  that  his  services 
were  wanted  at  home.  Raleigh,  however,  contrived 
to  send  out  White  with  two  more  vessels  ;  but  they 
were  attacked  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  and  so 
severely  shattered,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return. 
It  was  not  till  1590  that  another  expedition  reached 
Virginia,  when  they  beheld  a  similarly  dreadful  scene 
to  that  which  had  been  presented  on  the  former  oc 
casion.  The  houses  were  demolished,  though  still 
surrounded  by  a  palisade ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
stores  was  found  buried  in  the  earth  ;  but  as  no  trace 
was  ever  found  of  this  unfortunate  colony,  there  is 
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every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  must  have 
miserably  perished.*  Thus  terminated  the  noble  and 
persevering  efforts  of  Raleigh  in  the  western  hemi 
sphere  ;  in  which  he  sent  out  in  four  years  several 
expeditions,  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  without  any  pro 
fitable  return.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  induced  to  assign  his 
right  of  property  in  that  country,  with  all  the  privi 
leges  of  his  patent,  to  other  hands,  especially  as  he 
was  engaged  in  several  other  projects  which  now 
presented,  to  his  imagination  at  least,  a  much  more 
promising  appearance.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a 
company  of  mercantile  men,  were  invested  with  the 
patent ;  but,  finding  it  difficult,  probably,  to  procure 
emigrants  for  a  spot  which  had  proved  the  grave  of 
so  many  of  their  brave  companions,  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  the  traffic  carried  on  by  a  few  small 
barks,  and  made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the 
country.  Thus,  after  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  six 
years  from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovered  North 
America  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  twenty 
years  from  the  time  that  Raleigh  planted  the  first 
colony,  not  a  single  Englishman  remained  in  the  New 
World ;  and  the  colonization-  of  America  awaited  the 
energy  of  a  new  impulse. 

In  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  voyage  of  Bar 
tholomew  Gosnold  tended  to  revive  the  spirit  of  emi 
gration.  He  set  sail  in  a  small  bark  from  Falmouth, 
with  thirty-two  persons,  for  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  with  the  design  of  beginning  a  plantation. 
Instead  of  making  the  unnecessary  circuit  by  the 
Canaries  and  West  Indies,  he  steered,  as  steadily  as 
the  winds  would  permit,  due  west,  and  acquired  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  Englishman  who  came  in  a 
direct  course  to  this  part  of  America. t  After  a  pas 
sage  of  seven  weeks,  he  descried  the  American  coast ; 
and  sailing  along  the  shore,  arrived  at  a  head  land, 
in  the  latitude  of  42°,  where  they  came  to  anchor. 
Having  taken  a  great  number  of  cod  at  this  place, 
they  designated  it  Cape  Cod.  On  the  day  following 


*  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  281—294.  Murray,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  "  And 
thus  we  left  seeking  our  colony,  that  was  never  any  of  them  found, 
nor  seene  to  this  day,  1622.  And  this  was  the  conclusion  of  this 
plantation,  after  so  much  time,  labour,  and  charge  consumed; 
whereby  we  see, 

'  Not  all  at  once,  nor  all  alike,  nor  ever  hath  it  beene, 
That  God  doth  offer  and  confer  his  blessings  upon  men.'  " 

Smith,  p.  16. 

t  Smith  (Hist.  Virg.  p.  16)  says,  "  this  course  was  shorter  than 
heretofore  by  five  hundred  leagues." — Belknap,  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  231 ; 
ii.  100.  Robertson,  b.  9. 

t  "  Point  Care  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Belknap  to  be  Malebarre,  or 
Sandy  Point,  forming  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Barnstahle,  in  Massachusetts.  Martha's  Vineyard  was  not  the  is- 
Jand  which  now  bears  that  name,  but  a  small  island,  now  called 
No-Man's  Land,  Dover  Cliff  was  Gay  Head.  Gosnold's  Hope 


they  coasted  the  land  southerly  ;  and,  in  attempting 
to  double  a  point,  came  suddenly  into  shoal  water,  at 
a  place  they  called  Point  Care.  On  the  24tn  they 
discovered  an  island,  which  they  called  Dover  Clifl ; 
and  the  next  day  came  to  anchor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  in  a  large  bay  they  termed  Gosnold's 
Hope.  On  the  northern  side  of  it  was  the  main  ; 
and  on  the  southern,  four  leagues  distant,  was  a  large 
island,  which,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  they  deter 
mined  should  bear  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  Consult 
ing  together  on  a  fit  place  for  a  plantation,  they 
concluded  to  settle  on  the  western  part  of  this  island. 
In  it  they  found  a  small  lake  of  fresh  water,  two 
miles  in  circumference,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
rocky  islet ;  and  here  they  began  to  erect  a  fort  and 
storehouse.  While  the  men  were  occupied  in  this 
work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his  vessel,  went  on 
shore,  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives,  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouth  of  two  rivers,  returned 
to  the  island.!  In  nineteen  days  the  fort  and  store 
house  were  finished  ;  but  discontents  arising  among 
those  who  were  to  have  remained  in  the  country,  the 
design  of  a  settlement  was  relinquished,  §  and  the 
whole  company  returned  to  England.! 

However  inconsiderable  this  voyage  may  appear, 
its  results  were  by  no  means  insignificant.  It  was 
now  discovered  that  the  aspect  of  America  was  very 
inviting  far  north  of  any  portion  the  English  had 
hitherto  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of  a  vast 
country,  stretching  through  the  most  desirable  cli 
mates,  lay  before  them.  The  richness  of  its  virgin 
soil  promised  a  certain  recompense  to  their  industry. 
In  its  interior  provinces  unexpected  sources  of  wealth 
might  open,  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce  might 
be  found.  Its  distance  from  England  was  diminished 
almost  a  third  by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold  had 
pointed  out ;  and  plans  for  establishing  colonies  began 
to  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
accession  of  James  to  the  English  brown  was  also 
highly  favourable  to  the  colonization  of  America,  and 


was  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  narrator  in  Purchas  says,  '  it  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  sounds  that  ever  I  was  in.'  Elizabeth  Island  was  the 
westernmost  of  the  islands  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Islands.  One  of  the  two  rivers  discovered  by  Gosnold,  was  that 
near  which  lay  Hap's  Hill ;  and  the  other,  that  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  town  of  New  Bedford  is  now  built." — Holmes's  Annals 
of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

§  "  The  13th  beganne  some  of  our  companie  that  before  vowed 
to  stay,  to  make  revolt ;  whereupon,  the  planters  diminishing,  all 
was  given  over." — Purchas.  "  In  1797,  Dr.  Belknap,  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  went  to  the  spot  which  was  selected  by  Gosnold'o 
company  on  Elizabeth  Island,  and  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  to 
find  the  cellar  of  Gosnold's  storehouse  ;  the  stones  of  which  were 
evidently  taken  from  the  neighbouring  beach  ;  the  rooks  c:  the 
islet,  being  less  moveable,  and  lying  in  ledges." — Eelknap.  Biog. 
vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

II  Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  p.  16—18. 
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fatal  to  the  illustrious  projector  of  this  design.  Peace 
was  immediately  concluded  with  Spain  ;  and  Eng 
land,  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity, 
was  enabled  to  direct  to  more  bloodless  pursuits  the 
energies  matured  in  a  war  which  had  strongly  excited 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  without  impairing  its  strength. 
These  projects  were  powerfully  aided  by  the  judi 
cious  counsel  and  zealous  encouragement  of  Richard 
Hakluyt,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  a  man  of  emi 
nent  attainments  in  naval  and  commercial  knowledge, 
the  patron  and  counsellor  of  many  of  the  English 
expeditions  of  discovery,  and  the  historian  of  their 
exploits.  By  his  persuasion,  two  vessels  were  fitted 
out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  to  examine  the  dis 
coveries  of  Gosnold,  and  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
his  statements.  They  returned  with  an  ample  con 
firmation  of  his  veracity.  A  similar  expedition, 
equipped  and  despatched  by  Lord  Arundel,  not  only 
produced  additional  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  but 
reported  so  many  additional  particulars  in  favour  of 
the  country,  that  all  doubts  were  removed  ;  and  an 
association  sufficiently  numerous,  wealthy,  and  pow 
erful,  to  attempt  a  settlement,  being  soon  formed,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  king  for  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  its  being  carried  into  effect. 

Fond  of  directing  the  active  genius  of  his  English 
subjects  towards  occupations  not  repugnant  to  his 
own  pacific  maxims,  James  listened  with  a  favoura 
ble  ear  to  the  application.  But  as  the  extent  as  well 
as  value  of  the  American  continent  began  now  to  be 
better  known,  a  grant  of  the  whole  of  such  a  vast 
region  to  any  one  body  of  men,  however  respectable, 
appeared  to  him  an  act  of  impolitic  and  profuse 
liberality.  For  this  reason  he  divided  that  portion 
of  North  America,  which  stretches  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  into  two 
districts  nearly  equal ;  the  one  called  the  first  or 
south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the  second  or 
north  colony.  He  authorized  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their 
associates,  mostly  resident  in  London,  to  settle  any 
part  of  the  former  which  they  should  choose,  and 
vested  in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extend 
ing  along  the  coast  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
place  of  their  first  habitation,  and  reaching  into  the 
interior  country  a  hundred  miles.  The  latter  district 
he  allotted,  as  the  place  of  settlement  to  sundry 
knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  Bristol,  Ply 
mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  England,  with 
a  similar  grant  of  territory.  The  supreme  govern 
ment  of  the  colonies  that  were  to  be  settled,  was 


•  Stith,  Virg.  Appendix,  No.  1,  and  Hazard,  Coll.  vol.i.  p.  50— 
58,  contain  entire  copies  of  this  patent, 


vested  in.  a  council,  resident  in  England,  named  by 
the  king,  with  laws  and  ordinances  given  under  his 
sign  manual ;  and  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  was 
committed  to  a  council,  resident  in  America,  which 
was  also  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  conform 
ably  to  his  instructions.  The  charter,  while  it  thus 
restricted  the  emigrants  in  the  important  article  of 
internal  regulation,  secured  to  them  and  their  de 
scendants  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had  been  born  in 
England  ;  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and  least  bur 
densome  tenure.  The  king  permitted  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  or  commerce  of  the  new 
colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the 
space  of  seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty ;  and, 
as  a  farther  incitement  to  industry,  he  granted  them 
liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations  ;  and  appropriated 
the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  as  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  for  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  also  granted  them  liberty  of 
coining  for  their  own  use,  of  repelling  enemies,  and 
of  detaining  ships  that  should  trade  there  without 
their  permission.*  "  In  this  singular  charter,"  says 
Robertson,  "the  contents  of  which  have  been  little 
attended  to  by  the  historians  of  America,  some  articles 
are  as  unfavourable  to  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as 
others  are  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  state.  By 
placing  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  a 
council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  guided  by  its 
instructions,  every  person  settling  in  America  seems 
to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege^  a  free  man  ; 
by  the  unlimited  permission  of  trade  with  foreigners, 
the  parent  state  is  deprived  of  that  exclusive  com 
merce  which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advantage 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in 
the  infancy  of  colonization,  and  without  the  guidance 
of  observation  or  experience,  the  ideas  of  men,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  forming  new  settlements,  were 
not  fully  unfolded  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period 
when  they  could  not  foresee  the  future  grandeur  and 
importance  of  the  communities  which  they  were 
about  to  call  into  existence,  they  were  ill  qualified  to 
concert  the  best  plan  for  governing  them.  Besides, 
the  English  of  that  age,  accustomed  to  the  high  pre 
rogative  and  arbitrary  rule  of  their  monarchs,  were 
not  animated  with  such  liberal  sentiments,  either 
concerning  their  own  personal  or  political  rights,  as 
have  become  familiar  in  the  more  mature  and  im 
proved  state  of  their  constitution ."t 

We  may  regard  the  colonies  of  North  and  South 


t  History  of  America,  b.  Lr.  p.  290. 
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Virginia,  or  Virginia  and  New  England,  as  they  were 
subsequently  denominated,  as  forming,  from  this 
period,  the  subject  of  two  distinct  and  continuous 
histories ;  that  of  the  former,  being  earliest  in  point 
of  time,  will  continue  to  occupy  our  attention  during 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

The  proprietors  of  the  royal  patent  lost  no  time  in 
carrying  their  plans  into  effect.  It  cannot,  however, 
oe  said,  that  they  commenced  their  operations  on  a 
cale  at  all  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under 
taking,  as  their  fleet  consisted  only  of  three  ships, 
conveying  one  hundred  emigrants ;  and;  although 
some  persons  of  rank  were  among  the  number  of 
proprietors,  their  pecuniary  resources  were  but 
scanty.  The  charge  of  this  embarkation  was  com 
mitted  to  Christopher  Newport,  already  famous  for 
his  skill  in  western  navigation.  He  sailed  from  the 
Thames  on  the  20th  of  December,  1606,  having,  in 
a  sealed  box,  the  royal  instructions,  and  the  names 
of  the  intended  colonial  council,  with  orders  not  to 
break  the  seal  till  twenty-four  hours  after  the  expe 
dition  had  effected  a  landing ;  to  which  singular 
policy,  may  be  attributed  the  dissensions  which  soon 
commenced  among  the  leaders,  and  which  continued 
to  distract  them  during  a  voyage  long  and  disas 
trous.*  Captain  Newport  had  designed  to  land  at 
Roanoke  ;  but  fortunately,  being  driven  by  a  storm 
to  the  northward,  he  stood  into  the  spacious  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  that  grand  reservoir  into  which  are 
poured  almost  countless  tributaries,  which  not  only 
fertilize  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  but 
open  to  it  a  commercial  intercourse  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  surpassed  in  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  promontory  on  the  south  of  the  bay 
was  named  Cape  Henry,  in  honour  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  that  on  the  north,  Cape  Charles,  after 
the  then  duke  of  York.  At  night  the  box,  contain 
ing  the  sealed  instructions,  was  opened,  in  which 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  John  Smith,  Edward  Wing- 
field,  Christopher  Newport,  John  Ratcliffe,  John 
Martin,  and  George  Kendall,  were  constituted  the 
council  of  government,  with  power  to  elect  a  presi 
dent  from  among  their  number.  The  adventurers 
were  employed  in  seeking  a  place  for  settlement  until 

»  Chalmers,  Political  Annals,  b.  i.  c.  2.  "  Their  animosities 
were  powerfully  inflamed  by  an  arrangement  which,  if  it  did  not 
originate  with  the  Icing,  at  least  evinces  a  strong  affinity  to  that 
ostentatious  mystery  and  drifiless  artifice  which  he  affected  as  the 
perfection  of  political  dexterity." — Grahame,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

t  "  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  any  individual  who  ex 
perienced  more  gallant  adventures  and  daring  enterprises,  of  a 
highly  romantic   character,    in   various    countries,    than    Captain  i 
Smith.     His  life,  without  any  fictitious   additions,  might  easily  be 
taken  for  a  mere  romance.     He  appears  to  have   possessed  many  ' 
great  qualities,  and  to  have  been  deficient  in  nothing  but  that  mean  [ 
VOL.  I.-  -No.  2.  G 


the  thirteenth  of  May,  when  they  took  possession  of 
a  peninsula,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Powhatan, 
called  by  the  emigrants  James  River,  about  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  To  make  room  for  their  pro 
jected  town,  they  commenced  clearing  away  the 
forest,  which  had  for  centuries  afforded  shelter  and 
food  to  the  natives.  The  members  of  the  council, 
while  they  adhered  to  their  orders  in  the  choice  of 
their  president,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences  ex 
cluded  from  a  seat  among  them,  the  individual,  who 
was  probably  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  for  the  office, 
Captain  Smith,t  though  nominated  by  the  same  in 
strument  from  which  they  derived  their  authority. 
His  superior  talents,  and  the  fame  he  had  previously 
acquired  in  war,  excited  their  envy,  while  possibly 
they  induced  him  to  assume,  that  a  greater  deference 
was  due  to  his  opinion  than  his  coadjutors  were 
willing  to  admit.  At  length,  however,  by  the  prudent 
exhortations  of  Mr.  Hunt,  their  chaplain,  the  animo 
sities  which  had  arisen  were  compdsed,  Smith  was 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  they  all  turned  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
In  honour  of  their  monarch,  they  called  the  town, 
the  erection  of  which  they  now  commenced,  James 
Town.  Thus  was  formed  the  first  permanent  colony 
of  the  English  in  America. 

The  vicinity  of  the  settlement  was  a  vast  wilder 
ness,  though  a  luxuriant  one,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Indian  savages,  possessing  both  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  peculiar  to  their  state.  At  first,  they  treated 
the  colonists  with  kindness  ;  but  misunderstandings, 
from  various  causes,  ere  long  interrupted  the  peace, 
and  annoyed  the  proceedings  of  the  English.  Nor 
was  the  hostility  of  the  natives  the  only  occasion  ot 
discomfort ;  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer,  and  the 
intense  cold  of  the  succeeding  winter,  were  alike  fatal 
to  the  colonists.  From  May  to  September,  fifty  per 
sons  died,  among  whom  was  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
a  member  of  the  council.  The  storehouse  at  James 
Town  accidentally  taking  fire,  the  town,  thatched 
with  reeds,  burned  with  such  violence,  that  the  forti 
fications,  arms,  apparel,  bedding,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  private  goods  and  provision,  were  consumed. 

These  distresses  naturally  led  them  to  reflect  upon 


cunning  and  sordid  spirit,  by  the  aid  of  which  inferior  men  were 
able  to  thwart  his  views,  and  deprive  him  of  those  stations  and 
rewards  which  bis  services  amply  merited.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  ardent  of  those  who  undertook  the  settlement  of 
Virginia ;  his  bravery  and  capacity  more  than  once  saved  that  in 
fant  colony  from  destruction,  and  kept  the  enterprise  from  being 
abandoned  for  several  years,  though  the  absurdity  of  the  schemes, 
and  the  profligacy,  folly,  and  dishonesty  of  those  who  were  to  ex 
ecute  them,  exposed  the  colony  for  many  years  to  every  calamity, 
and  often  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin." — North  American  Re 
view,  vol.  iv.  p.  146. 
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their  situation  ;  and  having  become  sensible  of  their 
injustice  to  Smith,  his  personal  talents  and  activity 
were,  in  their  adversity,  appealed  to  with  that  regard 
and  deference  which,  in  prosperous  times,  are  yielded 
only  to  vested  authority  and  official  station.  From 
some  unaccountable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  go 
vernor,  the  fort  had  been  left  in  an  unprotected  state, 
but,  by  the  advice  of  Smith,  it  was  now  put  into  a 
state  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
To  procure  provisions  and  explore  the  country,  he 
made  frequent  and  distant  excursions  into  the  wilder 
ness.  In  one  of  these,  he  seized  an  Indian  idol,  made 
with  skins  stuffed  with  moss,  for  the  redemption  of 
which  as  much  corn  was  brought  him  as  he  required. 
Some  tribes  he  gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and 
procured  from  them  a  supply  of  provisions  ;  others  he 
attacked  with  open  force,  and  defeating  them  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  in  numbers 
might  be,  compelled  them  to  impart  to  him  some  por 
tion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  recompense  of  all 
his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  content 
ment  re-established  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  them  in  that  happy 
state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  energetic  measures, 
while  exploring  the  source  of  the  river  Chickahominy, 
he  was  surprised  and  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
He  defended  himself  bravely  until  his  companions 
were  killed,  when  he. took  to  flight;  but  running  in 
cautiously,  he  sunk  up  to  his  shoulders  in  a  swamp, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  exulting  savages  con 
ducted  him  in  triumph  through  several  towns  to 
Werowocomoco,  where  Powhatan,  their  king,  resided 
in  state,  with  a  strong  guard  of  Indians  around  him. 
When  the  prisoner  entered  the  apartment  of  the 
sovereign,  all  the  people  gave  a  shout.  The  queen 
of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him  water  to 
wash  his  hands  ;  and  another  person  brought  a  bunch 
of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them.  Having 
feasted  him  in  their  best  manner,  they  held  a  long 
consultation,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  two  great 
stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan.  Smith  had 
now  reason  to  consider  his  career  as  drawing  to  a 
close  ;  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  attendants,  he  was 
forcibly  dragged,  his  head  laid  upon  one  of  the  stones, 
and  the  mighty  club  .up-raised,  a  few  blows  from 


*  Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  p.  49. 

t  "  So  to  lames  Towne  with  twelve  guides  Powhatan  sent  him. 
That  night  they  quarterd  in  tke  woods,  he  still  expecting  (as  he  had 
done  all  this  long  time  of  his  imprisonment)  every  houre  to  be  put 
to  one  death  or  other,  for  all  their  feasting.  But  Almightie  God 
(by  his  divine  providence)  had  mollified  the  hearts  of  those  Sterne 
barbarians  with  compassion.  The  next  morning  betimes  they 
came  to  the  fort,  where  Smith  having  used  the  salvages  with  what 
kindnesse  he  could,  he  showed  Rawhunt,  Powhatan's  trusty  ser- 


which  were  to  terminate  his  existence.  But  a  very 
unexpected  interposition  now  took  place.  Pocahontas, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  Powhatan,  was  seized  with 
emotions  of  tender  pity,  and  ran  up  to  her  father, 
pathetically  pleading  for  the  life  of  the  stranger. 
When  all  entreaties  were  lost  on  that  stern  and 
savage  potentate,  she  hastened  to  Smith,  snatched  his 
head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  on  his,  declaring 
that  the  first  blow  must  fall  upon  her.  The  heart 
even  of  a  savage  father  was  at  last  melted,  and  Pow 
hatan  granted  to  his  favourite  daughter  the  life  of 
Smith.* 

It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
savage  monarch  to  have  detained  the  captive,  and 
employed  him  in  manufacturing  utensils  and  orna 
ments  for  his  majesty's  use  ;  but  from  some  cause  he 
speedily  changed  his  mind,  and  in  two  days  after  his 
deliverance,  sent  him,  to  his  high  gratification,  with 
a  guard  of  twelve  of  his  trusty  followers,  to  James 
Town,  upon  condition  that  he  should  remit  two  culve- 
rins  and  a  millstone  as  his  ransom. t 

After  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  Smith  arrived 
barely  in  time  to  save  the  colony  from  being  aban 
doned.  His  associates,  reduced  to  the  number  of 
thirty-eight,  impatient  of  farther  stay  in  a  country 
where  they  had  met  with  so  many  discouragements, 
were  preparing  to  return  to  England  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  alternately  employ 
ing  persuasion,  remonstrance,  and  even  violent  inter 
ference,  that  Smith  prevailed  with  them  to  relinquish 
their  design.  Pocahontas,  persevering  in  her  gene 
rous  designs,  continued  to  supply  the  colony  with 
provisions  till  a  vessel  arrived  from  England  with 
supplies.  Having  preserved  the  settlement  during 
the  winter  by  his  active  exertions  and  his  careful 
management,  Smith  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity, 
in  the  following  manner,  to  explore  the  extensive  and 
multifarious  ramifications  of  the  Chesapeake.  In  an 
open  barge,  with  fourteen  persons,  and  but  a  scanty 
stock  of  provisions,  he  traversed  the  whole  of  that 
vast  extent  of  water  from  Cape  Henry,  where  it  meets 
the  ocean,  to  the  river  Susquehannah  ;  trading  with 
some  tribes  of  Indians,  and  fighting  with  others.  He 
discovered  and  named  many  small  islands,  creeks, 
and  inlets  ;  sailed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers  ;  and 
explored  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  During 


vant,  two  demi-culverings  and  a  mill-stone  to  carry  Powhatan ; 
they  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him 
discharge  them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boughs  of  a 
great  tree  loaded  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tum 
bling  downe,  that  the  poore  salvages  ran  away  hnlfe  dead  with 
feare.  But  at  last  we  regained  some  conference  with  them,  and 
gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Powhatan,  his  women,  and  chil 
dren,  such  presents  as  gave  them  in  general!  full  content." — Smith's 
Hist.  Virg.  p.  49. 
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this  enterprise,  the  Susquehannah  Indians  visited  him, 
and  made  him  presents.  At  this  early  period  they 
had  hatchets,  and  utensils  of  iron  and  brass,  which, 
by  their  own  account,  originally  came  from  the 
French  of  Canada.  After  sailing  about  three  thou 
sand  miles,  Smith  returned  to  James  Town.  Having 
made  careful  observations  during  this  excursion  of 
discovery,  he  drew  a  map  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  its 
tributary  rivers,  annexing  to  it  a  description  of  the 
countries,  and  of  the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and 
sent  it  to  the  council  in  England.* 

The  superior  abilities  of  Smith  had  now  been  so 
manifestly  subservient  to  the  general  welfare,  that 
they  had  silenced,  at  least,  the  malignity  of  envy  and 
faction,  and  although  it  was  comparatively  a  short 
period  since  he  had  been  so  unjustly  calumniated, 
and  deprived  of  his  seat  at  the  council-board,  imme 
diately  after  his  return  from  his  voyage,  he  was,  by 
the  election  of  the  council  and  the  request  of  the 
settlers,  invested  with  the  government,  and  received 
letters-patent  to  be  president  of  the  colony.  The 
wisdom  of  his  administration  inspired  confidence,  its 
vigour  commanded  obedience,  and  the  military  exer 
cises,  which  he  obliged  all  to  perform,  struck  the 
Indians  with  astonishment,  and  inspired  them  with 
awe.t 

The  colony  continued  to  proceed,  under  the  ad 
ministration  of  President  Smith,  as  favourably  as  the 
nature  of  its  materials  would  permit.  They  were, 
indeed,  by  no  means  of  the  most  desirable  description, 
being  chiefly  "  poor  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serving- 
men,  libertines,  and  such  like,  ten  times  more  fit  to 
spoil  a  commonwealth  than  either  to  begin  or  main 
tain  one."  As  they  went  out  usually  with  extrava 
gant  hopes  of  sudden  and  brilliant  wealth,  they  paid 
little  regard  to  any  solid  or  substantial  pursuit,  and 
scorned  even  the  slight  labour  which  was  necessary 
to  draw  subsistence  from  this  fertile  soil.  The 
caprice  and  suspicion  of  the  Indians  also  assailed 
him  with  numberless  trials.  Even  Powhatan,  not 
withstanding  the  friendly  ties  that  united  him  to  his 
ancient  guest,  was  induced,  by  the  treacherous  arti 
fices  of  certain  Dutchmen,  who  deserted  to  him  from 


*  This  map  was  made  with  such  admirable  exactness,  that  it  is 
the  original  from  which  all  subsequent  maps  and  descriptions  of 
Virginia  have  been  chiefly  copied.  In  Purchas,  and  in  some 
copies  of  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  his  own  original  map  is 
still  to  be  found,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

t  "  About  this  time  there  was  a  marriage  betwixt  lohn  Laydon 
and  Anne  Hurras,  which  was  the  first  marriage  we  had  in  Virgi 
nia." — Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  p.  73. 

t  Copies  of  this  second  charter,  containing  the  names  of  the 
proprietors,  are  preserved  in  Stith,  Virg.  Appendix,  No.  ii.  and  in 
Hazard,  Coll.  i.  58—72.  By  this  charter  the  company  was  made 
"  nne  Body  or  Commonalty  perpetual,"  and  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 


James  To\\n,  first  to  form  a  secret  conspiracy,  and 
then  to  excite  and  prepare  open  hostility  against  the 
colonists.  Some  of  the  fraudful  designs  of  the  royal 
savage  were  revealed  by  the  unabated  kindness  of 
Pocahontas,  others  were  detected  by  Captain  Smith, 
and  from  them  all  he  contrived  to  extricate  the  co 
lony  with  honour  and  success,  and  yet  with  little 
and  only  defensive  bloodshed.  But  Smith  was  not 
permitted  to  complete  the  work  he  had  so  honourably 
begun.  His  administration  was  unacceptable  to  the 
company  in  England,  for  the  same  reasons  that  ren 
dered  it  beneficial  to  the  settlers  in  America.  The 
patentees,  very  little  concerned  about  the  establish 
ment  of  a  happy  and  respectable  society,  had  eagerly 
counted  on  the  accumulation  of  sudden  wealth  by 
the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  South  Sea, 
or  the  acquisition  of  territory  replete  with  mines  of 
the  precious  metals.  In  these  hopes  they  had  been 
hitherto  disappointed  ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony  was  far  from  betokening  even  the  retribution 
of  their  heavy  expenditure. 

The  company  of  South  Virginia,  therefore,  treated 
for,  and  obtained  from  king  James  a  new  charter, 
with  more  ample  privileges.!  This  measure  added 
materially  to  the  list  of  proprietors,  among  whom  we 
find  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy,  not 
only  of  the  commoners,  but  of  the  peers  of  the  realm. 
The  council  of  the  new  company  appointed  Lord 
Delaware  governor  of  Virginia  for  life  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  his  lieutenant ;  Sir  George  Somers,  admiral ; 
and  Christopher  Newport,  vice-admiral ;  and  fitted 
out  seven  ships,  attended  by  two  small  vessels,  having 
on  board  five  hundred  emigrants.  Lord  Delaware 
did  not,  however,  accompany  this  expedition,  not 
from  any  want  of  attachment  to  the  cause,  but  from 
a  desire  to  preside  for  a  period  over  the  council  at 
home,  and  to  make  more  efficient  arrangements  for 
further  reinforcements.  The  ship  in  which  the  three 
other  officers  §  sailed,  becoming  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  in  a  violent  storm,  was  wrecked  on 
the  Bermudas  Islands,  where  all  the  company,  con 
sisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  were  provi 
dentially  saved.  One  small  vessel  was  lost  in  the 

Planters  of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  First  Colony  in  Virginia/' 
Charter.  To  them  were  now  granted  in  absolute  property,  what 
seem  formerly  to  have  been  conveyed  only  in  trust,  the  lands  ex 
tending  from  Cape  Comfort  along  the  sea  coast  southward,  two 
hundred  miles ;  from  the  same  promontory  two  hundred  miles 
northward ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  South  Sea ; 
and  also  all  the  islands  lying  within  one  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast  of  both  seas  of  the  aforesaid  precinct. — Chalmers. 

§  Each  of  these  had  a  commission  ;  and  the  first  who  should 
arrive,  was  authorized  to  recall  the  commission  that  had  been 
granted  for  the  government  of  the  colony ;  but  "  because  the.v 
could  not  agree  for  place,  it  was  concluded  they  should  go  all  ;u. 
one  ship." — Smith's  Hist  Virg.  p.  89. 
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storm  ;  the  other  ships,  much  damaged  and  distressed, 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  August  at  James  river ; 
but  so  little  were  they  expected,  that  when  they  were 
first  descried  at  sea,  they  were  mistaken  for  enemies  ; 
and  these  apprehensions,  which  were  dissipated  by 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  fleet,  only  gave  place  to 
more  substantial  and  more  formidable  evils,  arising 
from  the  composition  of  the  reinforcement  whicli  it 
brought  to  the  colonial  body.*  A  great  proportion 
of  these  new  emigrants  consisted  of  profligate  and 
licentious  youths  ;  indigent  gentlemen,  too  proud  to 
beg,  and  too  lazy  to  work ;  idle  retainers ;  depend 
ants  too  infamous  to  be  decently  protected  at  home, 
less  fitted  to  found  a  commonwealth  than  to  destroy 
one.  In  fact,  the  whole  colony  was  speedily  involved 
in  distress  and  disorder  by  the  anarchical  state  intro 
duced  by  their  pride  and  folly,  while  the  Indian 
tribes  were  alienated  and  exasperated  by  their  turbu 
lence  and  injustice. 

A  systematic  design  was  now  meditated  against 
the  whole  colony  by  the  sovereign  of  the  country ; 
but  it  was  providentially  discovered  and  frustrated. 
Pocahontas,  the  tutelary  friend  of  Virginia,  though 
but  a  child  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  went  in  a  very 
dark  and  dreary  night  to  James  Town,  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life,  disclosed  to  the  president  a  plot 
of  her  father  to  kill  him  and  all  the  English.  This 
timely  notice  put  the  colony  on  its  guard  ;  and  some 
favourable  occurrences  soon  after  contributed  still 
farther  toward  its  preservation.  An  Indian,  appa 
rently  dead  through  the  effect  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  a 
close  room,  was,  on  the  application  of  vinegar  and 
aqua  vitas  by  the  president,  reanimated.  This  sup 
posed  miracle,  with  an  explosion  of  powder,  which 
killed  two  or  three  Indians,  and  scorched  and  wound 
ed  others,  excited  such  astonishment,  mingled  with 
such  admiration  of  English  power  and  art,  that 
Powhatan  and  his  people  came  to  them  with  pre 
sents  of  peace ;  and  the  whole  country,  during  the 
remainder  of  Smith's  administration,  was  entirely 
free  from  molestation,  and  the  colonists  pursued 

*  Speaking  of  this  company,  Smilh  says,  "  To  a  thousand  mis- 
ehiefes  those  lewd  Captaines  led  this  lewd  company,  wherein  were 
many  unruly  gallants,  packed  thither  by  their  friends  to  escape  ill 
destinies,  and  those  would  dispose  and  determine  of  the  govern 
ment,  so-netimes  to  one,  the  next  day  to  another;  to-day  the  old 
commission  must  rule,  to-morrow  the  new,  the  next  day  neither;  in 
line,  they  would  rule  all,  or  ruine  all :  yet  in  charitie  we  must  en 
dure  them  thus  to  destroy  us,  or  by  correcting  their  follies,  have 
brought  the  worlds  censure  upon  us  to  be  guillie  of  their  blouds. 
Happie  had  we  beene  had  they  never  arrived,  and  we  for  ever 
abandoned,  as  we  were  left  to  our  fortunes;  for  on  earth,  for  the 
number,  was  never  more  confusion,  or  misery,  then  their  factions 
occasioned. 

"  The  president  seeing  the  desire  those  braves  had  to  rule  ;  see 
ing  how  Mi  authuritie  so  unexpectedly  changeo  would  willingly 
Lave  left  all,  and  have  returned  for  England.  But  seeing  ihere 


their  plans  of  improvement,  both  in  agriculture  and 
in  some  of  the  manufactures,  with  tolerable  success. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  president,  while  exerting 
himself  with  his  usual  energy  in  the  concerns  of  the 
settlement,  received  a  dangerous  wound  from  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder. 
Completely  disabled  by  this  misfortune,  and  destitute 
of  surgical  aid,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  com 
mand,  and  take  his  departure  (and  it  was  a  final  one) 
for  England.  "  It  was  natural,"  observes  Grahame, 
"  that  he  should  abandon  with  regret  the  society  he 
had  so  often  preserved,  the  settlement  he  had  con 
ducted  through  difficulties  as  formidable  as  the  in 
fancy  of  Carthage  or  Rome  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  scenes  he  had  dignified  by  so  much  wisdom  and 
virtue.  But  our  sympathy  with  his  regret  is  abated 
by  the  reflection,  that  a  longer  residence  in  the  colo 
ny  would  speedily  have  consigned  him  to  very 
subordinate  office,  and  might  have  deprived  the 
world  of  that  stock  of  valuable  knowledge,  and 
his  own  character  of  that  accession  of  fame,  which 
the  publication  of  his  travels  has  been  the  means  of 
perpetuating."}: 

The  departure  of  Smith  was,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  a  most  inauspicious  circumstance  for  the 
colony.  The  Indians,  finding  that  the  person  whose 
vigour  they  had  so  often  felt  no  longer  ruled  the 
English  settlers,  generally  revolted,  and  destroyed 
them  wherever  they  were  found.  Captain  RatclifF, 
in  a  small  ship,  with  thirty  men,  going  to  trade,  and 
trusting  himself  indiscreetly  to  Powhatan,  he  and 
all  his  people,  excepting  two,  were  slain  ;  one  boy 
was  saved  by  the  benevolent  Pocahontas.  The  pro 
visions  of  the  colony  being  imprudently  wasted,  a 
dreadful  famine  ensued,  and  prevailed  to  such  ex 
tremity,  that  this  period  was  many  years  distinguish 
ed  by  the  name  of  "  the  starving  time."  Of  nearly 
five  hundred  persons  left  in  the  colony  by  the  late 
president,  sixty  only  remained  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months.  In  this  extremity,  they  received  unex 
pected  relief  from  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  the  compa- 

was  small  hope  this  new  commission  would  arrive,  longer  he  would 
not  suffer  those  factious  spirits  to  proceede.  It  would  be  too  tedi 
ous,  too  strange,  and  almost  incredible,  should  I  particularly  relate 
the  infinite  dangers,  plots,  and  practices,  he  daily  escaped  amongst 
this  factious  crew,  the  chiefe  whereof  he  quickly  layd  by  the 
heeles,  till  his  leasure  better  served  to  doe  them  justice." — Smith's 
Hist.  Virg.  p.  90. 

*  "  The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  till  the  Revolution  in  1688.  By  James  Grahame, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo."  This  work  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of 
lengthened  and  extensive  research,  a.nd  we  know  not  which  most 
to  commend,  its  general  correctness,  its  vigorous  and  just  con 
ceptions,  or  its  decided  advocacy  of  Christian  principles; — and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  hope  that  the  volumes  con 
taining  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  history  will  not  be  longer 
delayed. 
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ny  wrecked  the  previous  year  at  the  Bermudas,  who, 
having  built  two  small  vessels,  were  at  length  able 
to  leave  the  Island,  and  reached  Virginia  on  the  23d 
of  May.  Finding  the  small  remains  of  the  colony 
in  a  famishing  condition,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  consulted 
with  Sir  George  Somers,  Captain  Newport,  and  the 
genllemen  and  council  of  the  former  government ;  and 
the  conclusion  was,  that  they  would  abandon  the 
country.  It  was  their  intention  to  sail  for  New 
foundland,  where  they  expected  to  meet  with  many 
English  ships,  into  which,  it  was  hoped,  they  might 
disperse  most  of  the  company,  and  thus  get  back  to 
England.  On  the  7th  of  June  they  all  embarked  in 
four  small  vessels,  and  about  noon,  fell  down  the 
river  with  the  tide.  The  next  morning  they  disco 
vered  a  boat  making  toward  them;  and  it  proved  to 
be  the  long-boat  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  three  ships 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Hearing  at  the  fort 
of  the  company's  intention  to  return  to  England,  he 
had  despatched  an  officer  with  letters  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  informing  him  of  his  arrival.  Gates  instantly 
changed  his  purpose,  and  that  night  relanded  all  his 
men  at  James  Town.  On  the  10th,  Lord  Delaware 
came  up  with  his  ships,  bringing  plentiful  supplies 
to  the  colony,  which  he  proceeded  to  resettle.* 

Having  published  his  commission,  which  invested 
him  with  the  sole  command,  he  appointed  a  council 
of  six  persons  to  assist  him  in  the  administration. 
An  essential  change  now  took  place  in  the  form  of 
the  ancient  Virginia  constitution;  for  the  original 
aristocracy  was  converted  into  a  monarchical  govern 
ment,  over  whose  deliberations  the  people  had  no 
control.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  intelligent  and 
distinguished  nobleman,  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  soon  re-established.  He  allotted  to  every  man 
his  particular  business ; — the  French  who  had  been 
imported  for  the  purpose,  he  commanded  to  plant 
the  vine;  the  English,  to  labour  in  the  woodlands; 
and  he  appointed  officers  to  see  his  orders  obeyed. 
All  patiently  submitted  to  an  authority,  which  expe 
rience  had  taught  them  to  be  wise  and  necessary; 
and  peace,  industry,  and  order,  now  succeeded  tu 
mult,  idleness,  and  anarchy.  Lord  Delaware  speedi 
ly  erected  two  more  forts  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  the  colony;  the  one  he  designated 
Fort  Henry,  the  other  Fort  Charles.  On  the  report 
of  his  deputy  governors  of  the  plenty  they  had 

*  Smith,  Virg.  p.  106.  Stith,  p.  115.  Beverly,  p.  34,  35.  Bel- 
knap,  Bio?.  Art.  DELAWARE.  The  narrator,  in  Purchas,  gives  this 
vivid  description  of  the  scene: — "  The  three  and  twentieth  day  of 
May  \ve  cast  anchor  before  James  Towne,  where  we  landed,  and 
our  much  grieved  governour  first  visiting  the  church,  caused  the 
bell  to  be  rung,  at  which  all  such  as  were  able  to  come  forth  of 
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found  in  Bermudas,  he  despatched  Sir  George  Somers 
to  that  island  for  provisions,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Samuel  Argal  in  another  vessel.  They  sailed  to 
gether  until,  by  contrary  winds,  they  were  driven 
towards  Cape  Cod ;  whence  Argal,  after  attempting, 
pursuant  to  instructions,  to  reach  Sagadahock.  found 
his  way  back  to  Virginia.  He  was  next  sent  for 
provisions  to  the  Potomac,  where  he  found  Henry 
Spelman,  an  English  youth,  who  Lad  been  preserved 
from  the  fury  of  Powhatan  by  Pocahontas ;  and  by 
his  assistance  procured  a  supply  of  corn.  Somers, 
after  struggling  long  with  contrary  winds,  at  length 
arrived  safely  at  Bermudas,  and  began  to  execute  the 
purpose  of  his  voyage  ;  but,  exhausted  with  fatigues, 
to  which  his  advanced  age  was  inadequate,  he  soon 
after  expired.  Previously  to  his  death,  he  had  charged 
his  nephew,  Matthew  Somers,  who  commanded  under 
him,  to  return  with  the  provisions  to  Virginia ;  but, 
instead  of  obeying  the  charge,  he  returned  to  Eng 
land,  carrying  the  body  of  his  deceased  uncle  for 
interment  in  his  native  country. 

The  health  of  Lord  Delaware  not  permitting  him 
to  remain  in  his  office  of  captain  general  of  the 
Virginia  colony,  he  departed  for  England,  leaving 
above  two  hundred  people  in  health  and  tranquillity. 
Not  long  after  his  departure,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  arri 
ved  at  Virginia  with  three  ships,  three  hundred  emi 
grants,  and  a  supply  of  cattle,  provisions,  and  other 
articles  needful  for  the  colony.  In  August,  Sir  Tho 
mas  dates  also  arrived  with  six  ships,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  and  twenty  women,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  and  hogs,  military  stores,  and 
other  necessaries;  and  assumed  the  government. 
Finding  the  people  occupied  with  but  little  amuse 
ments,  and  verging  towards  their  former  state  of 
penury,  he  directed  their  employment  in  necessary 
works.  The  colony  now  began  to  extend  itself  up 
James  river,  where  several  new  settlements  were 
effected,  and  a  town  built,  enclosed  with  a  pali 
sade,  which,  in  honour  of  prince  Henry,  was  called 
Henri  co. 

To  avenge  some  injuries  of  the  Appamaruck  Indi 
ans,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  assaulted  and  took  their  town, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  about  five 
miles  from  Henrico.  He  kept  possession  of  it,  call 
ing  it  New  Bermudas,  and  annexed  to  its  corporation 
many  miles  of  champaign  and  woodland  ground,  in 
several  hundreds. 


their  houses,  repayred  to  church,  where  our  minister,  Master  Bucke, 
made  a  zealous  and  sorrowful!  prayer,  finding  all  things  so  contrary 
to  our  expectations,  so  full  of  misery  and  misgovernment.  After 
service  our  governour  caused  mee  to  rende  his  commission,  and 
Captaine  Percie  (then  president)  delivered  up  unto  him  his  com 
mission,  the  old  patent,  and  the  cpuncell  seale." 
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In  the  following  year,  application  was  made  to  the 
king,  by  the  patentees,  for  a  new  charter.  The  prin 
cipal  objects  which  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining, 
and  in  which  they  succeeded,  were,  their  investiture 
with  the  islands  situated  within  three  hundred  leagues 
of  the  coast ;  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  their 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  duties  on  their  ex 
ports  ;  power  to  raise  additional  funds  by  lottery ; 
and  some  fresh  regulations  in  the  internal  manage 
ment. 

The  Bermudas,  lying  within  the  limits  assigned 
by  their  new  charter,  were  sold  by  the  company  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  its  own  members,  who, 
in  honour  of  Sir  George  Somers,  named  them  the 
Somers  Islands.  To  these  islands  they  sent  a  colony 
of  sixty  persons,  with  Richard  Moor  as  their  govern 
or.  These  colonists  having  landed  in  June  on  the 

*  To  give  a  detail  of  the  history  of  this  Indian  princess  seems 
scarcely  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  other  departments  of  our 
work ;  and  yet  it  is  of  too  remarkable  and  interesting  a  character 
to  be  omitted.  We  therefore  insert,  as  a  note,  Captain  Smith's 
own  account,  in  a  narration  made  to  the  dueen  of  James  I. — 
"  Some  ten  yeeres  agog  being  in  Virginia,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  power  of  Powhatan,  their  chiefe  king,  I  received  from  tliis 
great  salvage  exceeding  great  courtesie,  especially  from  his  sonne 
Nantaquaus,  the  most  manliest,  comeliest,  boldest  spirit,  I  ever  saw 
ia  a  salvage,  and  his  sister  Pocahontas,  the  king's  most  deare  and 
wel-beloved  daughter,  being  but  a  childe  of  twelve  or  thirteene 
yeeres  of  age,  whose  compassionate  pitifull  heart,  of  my  desperate 
estate,  gave  me  much  cause  to  respect  her :  I  being  the  first  Chris 
tian  this  proud  king  and  his  grim  attendants  ever  saw :  and  thus 
inthralled  in  their  barbarous  power,  I  cannot  say  I  felt  the  least 
occasion  of  want  that  was  in  the  power  of  those  my  mottall  foes 
to  prevent,  notwithstanding  al  their  threats.  After  some  six  weeks 
fatting  amongst  those  salvage  courtiers,  at  the  minute  of  my  exe 
cution,  she  hazarded  the  beating  out  of  her  owne  braines  to  save 
mine,  and  not  onely  that,  but  so  prevailed  with  her  father,  that  I 
was  safely  conducted  to  lames  Towne,  where  I  found  about  eight 
and  thirtie  miserable  poore  and  sicke  creatures  to  keepe  possession 
of  all  those  large  territories  of  Virginia.  Such  was  the  weaknesse 
of  this  poore  commonwealth,  as  had  the  salvages  not  fed  us,  we 
directly  had  starved. 

"  And  this  reliefe,  most  Gracious  dueene,  was  commonly  brought 
us  by  this  Lady  Pocahontas ;  notwithstanding  all  these  passages 
when  inconstant  fortune  turned  our  peace  to  warre,  this  tender 
virgin  would  still  not  spare  to  dare  to  visit  us,  and  by  her  our 
jarres  have  beene  oft  appeased,  our  wants  still  supplyed;  were  it 
the  policie  of  her  father  thus  to  imploy  her,  or  the  ordinance  of 
God  thus  to  make  her  his  instrument,  or  her  extraordinarie  affec 
tion  to  our  nation,  I  know  not ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  when  her 
father  with  the  utmost  of  his  policie  and  power,  sought  to  surprize 
mee,  having  but  eighteene  with  me,  the  darke  night  could  not  af 
fright  her  from  comming  through  the  irksome  woods,  and  with 
watered  eies  gave  me  intelligence,  with  her  best  advice,  to  escape 
his  furie,  which  had  hee  knowne,  hee  had  surely  slaine  her. 
lames  Towne,  with  her  wild  traine,  she  has  freely  frequented  as 
her  fathers  habitation  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  two  or  three  yeers, 
she  next,  under  God,  was  still  the  instrument  to  preserve  this 
colonie  from  death,  famine,  and  utter  confusion,  which,  if  in  those 
times,  had  once  beene  dissolved,  Virginia  might  have  lyne  as  it 
was  on  our  first  arrivall  to  this  day.  Since  then,  this  businesse 
having  beene  turned  and  varied  by  many  accidents  from  that  I 
left  it  at,  it  is  most  certaine,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  warre 
after  my  departure,  betwixt  her  father  and  our  colonie,  all  which 
time  she  was  not  heard  of;  about  two  yeeres  after  shee  herselfe 
was  taken  prisoner,  being  so  detained  neere  two  yeeres  longer,  the 


principal  island,  in  August  subscribed  to  articles  of 
government;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  received 
an  accession  of  thirty  persons.  The  Virginia  com 
pany,  at  the  same  time,  took  possession  of  other 
small  islands  discovered  by  Gates  and  Somers,  and 
prepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  reinforcement 
to  James  Town.  The  expense  of  these  extraordi 
nary  efforts  was  defrayed  by  the  profits  of.  a  lottery, 
which  amounted  nearly  to  £30,000. 

It  was  in  the  year  following  the  grant  of  the  new 
charter,  that  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  the  famed 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  was  celebrated;  an  alliance 
which  secured  peace  to  Virginia  many  years.  Hav 
ing  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  it  was  not  long  before  she  renounced  the 
idolatry  of  her  country,  made  profession  of  Christi 
anity,  and  was  baptized  in  the  name  of  Rebecca.* 

colonie  by  that  meanes  was  relieved,  peace  concluded,  and  at  last, 
rejecting  her  barbarous  condition,  was  married  to  an  English  gen 
tleman,  with  whom  at  this  present  she  is  in  England ;  the  first  Chris 
tian  ever  of  that  nation,  the  first  Virginian  ever  spake  English,  or 
had  a  childe  in  marriage  by  an  Englishman,  a  matter  surely,  if  my 
meaning  bee  truly  considered  and  well  understood,  worthy  a  princes 
understanding. 

"Being  about  this  time  preparing  to  set  saile  for  New  England, 
I  could  not  stay  to  doe  her  that  service  I  desired,  and  she  well  de 
served  ;  but  hearing  shee  was  at  Brenford  with  divers  of  my  friends, 
I  went  to  see  her.  After  a  modest  salutation,  without  any  word, 
she  turned  about,  obscured  her  face,  as  not  seeming  well  contented ; 
and  in  that  humour  her  husband,  with  divers  others,  we  all  left 
her  two  or  three  houres,  repenting  myselfe  to  have  writ  she  could 
speake  English ;  but  not  long  after,  she  began  to  talke,  and  remem 
bered  mee  well  what  courtesies  she  had  done,  saying,  '  you  did 
promise  Powhatan  what  was  yours  should  bee  his,  and  he  the  like 
to  you ;  you  called  him  father,  being  in  his  land  a  stranger,  and 
by  the  same  reason  so  must  I  doe  you ;'  which,  though  I  would 
have  excused,  I  durst  not  allow  of  that  title,  because  she  was  a 
kings  daughter;  with  a  well  set  countenance,  she  said,  'Were  you 
not  afraid  to  come  into  my  fathers  countrie,  and  caused  feare  in 
him  and  all  his  people,  (but  mee,)  and  feare  you  here  I  should  call 
you  father1!  I  tell  you  then  I  will,  and  you  shall  call  mee  child, 
and  so  I  will  bee  for  ever  and  ever  your  countrieman.  They  did 
tell  us  alwaies  you  were  dead,  and  I  knew  no  other  lill  1  came  to 
Plimoth,  yet  Powhatan  did  command  Vitamatomakkin  to  seeke 
you  and  know  the  truth,  because  your  countriemen  will  lie  much." 

"  The  treasurer,  councell,  and  companie,  having  well  furnished 
Captaine  Samuel  Argall,  the  Lady  Pocahontas,  alias  Rebecca, 
with  her  husband  and  others,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  George, 
it  pleased  God,  at  Gravesend,  to  take  this  young  lady  to  his  mercie, 
where  she  made  not  more  sorrow  for  her  unexpected  death,  than 
joy  to  the  beholders,  to  heare  and  see  her  make  so  religious  and 
godly  an  end."—  Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  p.  121—123. 

As  this  eulogy  of  Pocahontas  does  not  give  us  such  a  detail  as 
the  reader  might  wish  to  have,  the  American  editor  adds  the  fol 
lowing  from  "  Knapp's  Female  Biography." 

POCAHONTAS.  In  every  age  and  nation,  rare  instances  of  genius 
and  benevolence  have  been  found ;  but  in  the  whole  range  of  un 
educated  nations,  no  female  can  be  produced  that  has  superior 
claims  to  Pocahontas,  the  Indian  princess,  daughter  to  the  sachem 
of  Virginia,  Powhatnn.  This  princess  was  born  somewhere  about 
1594,  according  to  Captain  Smith's  conjecture,  for  the  savages 
have  no  methods  of  keeping  an  exact  register  of  births,  or  deaths, 
and  their  computations  by  seasons  or  moons  were  seldom  accurate. 
The  first  that  was  known  of  Pocahontas  was  in  the  year  1607, 
when  that  prince  of  chivalry,  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  fame 
had  filled  the  old  world,  came  to  this  continent  for  adventures, 
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In  some  measure  connected  with  this  event,  by  the 
influence  so  powerful  an  alliance  was  calculated  to 
have  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity, 
was  the  treaty  which  Sir  Thomas  Dale  effected  with 
the  Chickahominy  tribe  of  Indians,  a  bold  and  free 
people,  who  now  voluntarily  relinquished  their  name, 
for  that  of  Tassantessus,  or  Englishmen ;  and  solemn 
ly  engaged  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  King  James. 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured  by  the 
alliance  with  Powhatan,  an  important  change  was 
made  in  the  state  of  the  colony.  Hitherto  no  right 


and  in  exploring  the  country  about  James's  river,  was  laken  pri 
soner  by  some  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribes  under  Powhatan,  and 
brought  this  powerful  chief  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  will 
and  decree.  The  fame  and  exploits  of  Smith  had  reached  Pow 
hatan.  The  prowess  he  had  shown  when  taken  was  sufficient  for 
their  justification  in  taking  him  off;  for  he  had  been  a  wonder  and 
terror  to  all  his  foes.  Powhatan  was  as  far  an  absolute  despot  as 
can  exist  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  the  chief  did  not  decide  alone 
upon  Captain  Smith's  fate  ;  he  called  a  council  of  his  chiefs  upon 
his  case.  In  this  convention  the  most  wonderful  stories  of  the 
white  man's  prowess,  since  he  had  been  in  this  country,  were  told. 
Smith  understood  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to  comprehend 
the  course  of  the  debate,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  die.  Poca- 
hontas  was  a  listener  in  the  council.  Heroism  and  beauty  have 
always  an  effect  on  the  female  heart ;  and  even  age  and  philoso 
phy  are  not  proof  against  these  magicians.  It  was  decided  that 
he  must  die,  as  being  too  formidable  a  foe  to  suffer  to  escape.  His 
death  was  to  be  by  beating  him  on  the  head  with  clubs  while  he 
was  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow.  He  was 
first  bound,  and  then  thrown  down,  and  the  clubs  were  uplifted, 
when  Pocahonlas,  then  a  mere  child,  rushed  forward  and  threw 
herself  ou  the  body  of  Smith,  and  protected  his  life  at  the  risk  of 
her  own.  The  fierce  savage  hearts  of  the  warriors  were  affected, 
and  Smith  was  at  once  released  and  became  an  inmate,  for  a  while, 
of  the  wigwam  of  Powhatan,  and  soon  afterwards  released,  carry 
ing  with  him  a  grateful  sense  of  the  services  rendered  him  by  this 
noble  daughter  of  the  forest.  Sometime  after  this  the  Indians 
became  alarmed,  by  witnessing  the  extraordinary  feats  of  Smith, 
and  laid  a  plan  to  get  him  into  their  power,  under  the  pretence  of 
wishing  an  interview  with  him  in  their  territory.  But  Pocahontas, 
knowing  the  designs  of  the  warriors,  left  the  wigwam  after  her 
lather  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  ran  more  than  nine  miles  through 
the  woods  to  inform  her  friend  Captain  Smith  of  the  dangers  that 
awaited  him,  either  by  stratagem  or  attack.  For  this  service, 
Captain  Smith  offered  her  some  trinkets;  but  young  as  she  was, 
and  no  doubt  had  a  natural  fondness  for  finery,  which  belongs  to 
her  age,  sex,  and  nation,  yet  she  refused  to  accept  any  thing,  or 
stop  to  refresh  herself,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  by  her  father, 
or  his  wives.  She  returned  before  any  one  awaked,  and  laid 
herself  gently  in  her  blanket  near  where  her  father  slept. 

For  several  years  she  continued  to  assist  the  whites  against  her 
father's  plots  for  their  destruction.  Although  she  was  a  great 
favourite  with  her  father,  he  was  so  incensed  against  her  for  favour 
ing  the  English,  that  he  sent  her  to  a  chief  of  a  neighbouring  tribe ; 
or,  perhaps,  he  feared  that  the  other  chiefs  of  his  own  might,  in 
Indian  style,  sacrifice  her  for  want  of  patriotism.  Such  a  sacrifice 
would  not  be  a  rare  occurrence  in  Indian  history.  Here  she 
remained  for  some  time,  when  Captain  Argall  coming  up  the 
Potomac,  and  finding  out  that  she  was  with  Jopazaws,  templed 
the  deceitful  wretch  to  deliver  her  to  him  as  a  prisoner,  for  the 
bribe  of  a  brass  kettle,  of  which  the  chief  had  become  enamoured 
as  the  biggest  trinket  he  had  ever  seen.  Argall  thought,  by  hav 
ing  her  as  a  hostage,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  Powhalan  to 
terms  of  peace,  but  he  refused  to  ransom  her  on  the  hard  terms 
proposed  by  the  colonists.  He  offered  five  hundred  bushels  o 
corn  for  her  ransom,  which  was  not  accepted.  She  was  wel' 
treated  while  a  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rolfc,  a  pious  young 


of  private  proverty  in  land  had  been  established. 
The  fields  that  were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  colonists ;  their  product  was 
carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed 
weekly  to  every  family,  according  to  its  number  and 
exigencies.  However  suitable  such  an  arrangement 
might  have  Deen  deemed  for  the  commencement  of  a 
colony,  experience  proved  that  it  was  decidedly  oppo 
sed  to  its  progress  in  a  more  advanced  state.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  into  small  lots,  and 


man,  and  a  brave  officer,  undertook  to  teach  her  the  English  lan 
guage,  as  it  was  an  object  to  have  an  influential  interpreter  among 
them.  From  a  knowledge  of  what  she  had  done  for  his  friend 
Smith,  and  from  finding  her  intelligent,  brave,  and  noble,  he 
became  attached  to  her,  and  offered  her  his  hand.  This  was 
communicated  to  Powhatan.  who  gave  his  consent  to  the  union, 
and  she  was  married  after  the  form  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
presence  of  her  uncle  and  two  brothers.  She  was  then  but  little 
past  seventeen  years  of  age.  Powhalan  did  not  attend  the  mar 
riage,  perhaps  from  a  fear  that  some  treachery  might  be  in  the 
business,  but  finding  none,  he  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
his  new  allies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  colony  was  now  relieved  from  war,  and  for  a  while  seemed 
to  flourish.  Pocahontas  was  a  great  favourite  among  the  colonists, 
and  her  husband  having  business  in  England,  it  was  thought  best 
for  her  to  make  the  voyage  with  him.  She  took  several  Indians 
of  both  sexes  with  her,  such  a  number  as  her  brothers  and  uncle 
thought  belonged  to  her  lineal  honours.  In  England  she  was  bap 
tized  and  called  Rebecca.  She  was  there  a  subject  of  great  curi 
osity,  and  was  treated  by  all  classes  as  a  princess.  She  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  English  studies,  and  spoke  the  language  with 
wonderful  fluency.  In  London  she  was  visited  by  Captain  Smith, 
whom  she  supposed  to  have  been  dead.  When  she  first  beheld 
him,  she  was  overcome  with  emotion,  and  shrunk  from  him  as  from 
one  from  the  grave,  hiding  her  face  with  her  hand.  An  explana 
tion  soon  took  place,  and  she  again  used  the  endearing  appellation 
of  father,  in  conversation  with  her  old  friend.  The  only  solution 
of  this  deception  is,  that  the  colonists  wished  to  bring  about  a 
match  between  her  and  some  one  of  their  number,  and  feared, 
perhaps,  that  she  cherished  too  fond  a  recollection  of  the  gal 
lant  Smith,  to  think  of  uniting  herself  to  another,  while  he  was 
living. 

Captain  Smith  wrote  a  memorial  to  the  queen  in  her  behalf, 
setting  forth  in  a  free  and  noble  manner  the  services  of  the  Indian 
princess,  rendered  to  himself  and  to  the  colony;  and  the  queen 
became  her  personal  friend.  She  only  lived  long  enough  in  Eng 
land  to  prove  to  them  that  genius  and  virtue  are  the  productions 
of  every  age  and  clime.  She  died  as  she  was  about  to  embark  for 
her  native  land,  at  Gravesend,  leaving  an  infant  son.  She  was 
deeply  lamented  in  England,  and  sincerely  mourned  in  Virginia. 
The  son  she  left,  was  educated  by  his  uncle  in  England,  and 
afterwards  became  a  worthy  and  highly  respectable  character  in 
Virginia,  from  whom  has  descended  several  distinguished  families, 
now  of  that  state.  Several  works  of  fiction  have  been  founded  on 
the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Pocahontas,  but  they  have  not  been 
successful.  The  whole  of  her  story  surpasses  all  that  fiction  could 
create,  and  the  embellishments  were  not  wanted  along  side  of  the 
simple  character  of  this  child  of  nature.  A  thousand  artificial 
flowers,  in  gilded  vases,  have  not,  to  the  true  botanist,  the  beauty 
and  perfume  of  the  rose  in  the  garden  where  it  grew ;  nor  can  the 
Geraldines  and  Cherubines,  those  monsters  of  loveliness  in  fiction, 
reach  the  unsophisticated  elegance  of  character  displayed  in  Poca 
hontas.  There  is  now  a  strong  sympathy  felt  and  acknowledged 
for  the  Indians.  Books  are  written  tc  defend  them  from  many 
slanders  which  have  been  thrown  upon  them  by  former  historians, 
and  when  this  race  has  become  nearly  extinct,  all  will  feel  how 
greatly  they  have  been  injured. 
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granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  in  full  pro 
perty.  From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  recompense,  it  advanced  rapid 
ly.  The  articles  of  primary  necessity  were  cultivated 
with  so  much  attention  as  secured  the  means  of  sub 
sistence;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were 
formed  as  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
opulence  into  the  colony. 

The  increased  industry  of  the  colonists  was  not 
long  before  it  found  a  new  and  somewhat  singular 
channel — the  cultivation  of  tobacco ;  indeed,  so  in 
considerately  and  exclusively  were  their  energies 
directed  to  that  object  at  this  time,  that  the  most  fatal 
consequences  were  rendered  almost  inevitable.  The 
land  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  raising 
provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James  Town,  were 
planted  with  tobacco.  Various  regulations  were 
framed  to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity  ;  but,  from 
eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  planters  disregarded 
every  admonition.  Tobacco,  however,  had  many 
trials  to  pass  through  before  it  reached  its  present 
established  station.  King  James  declared  himself  its 
open  enemy,  and  drew  against  it  his  royal  pen.  In 
the  work  which  he  entitled  "  Counterblast  to  To 
bacco,"  he  poured  the  most  bitter  reproaches  on  this 
"  vile  and  nauseous  weed."  He  followed  it  up  by  a 
proclamation  to  restrain  the  disorderly  trading  in 
tobacco,  as  tending  to  a  general  and  new  corruption 
of  both  men's  bodies  and  minds.  Yet  tobacco,  like 
other  proscribed  objects,  throve  under  persecution, 
and  achieved  a  final  triumph  over  all  its  enemies. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony,  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  may  now  be  considered  as  rapidly  advancing ; 
but  its  government  was  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  After  the  brief  and  somewhat  lax  administra 
tion  of  Mr.  Yeardley,  the  office  of  presiding  over  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  devolved  on  Captain  Argal. 
The  severity  of  his  measures  occasioned  a  multipli 
city  of  complaints,  though  some  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  for  the  general  benefit.  The  representa 
tions  made  by  the  colonists  to  the  company  in  Lon 
don,  induced  Lord  Delaware,  who  ever  took  a  lively 
interest  in  their  welfare,  to  venture  a  second  time  to 
epibark  for  America.  He  took  with  him  two  hun 
dred  passengers  and  abundant  supplies.  He  was 
not,  however,  permitted  to  realize  his  benevolent  pur 
poses,  but  died  on  the  voyage,  in  or  near  the  bay 
which  bears  his  name.  His  ship  safely  arrived  at 
Virginia,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  another, 
with  forty  passengers.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Dela 
ware,  the  administration  of  Argal,  deputy  governor 
of  Virginia,  became  increasingly  severe.  Martial 
aw,  which  had  been  proclaimed  and  executed  during 


the  former  turbulent  times,  was  now  made  the  com 
mon  law  of  the  land.  He  published  several  edicts 
of  most  absurd  severity :  as  a  specimen  of  his  tyranny 
we  quote  his  decree,  "  That  every  person  should  go 
to  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  or  be  Kept  con 
fined  the  night  succeeding  the  offence,  and  be  a  slave 
to  the  colony  the  following  week  ;  fo  (he  second  of 
fence,  a  slave  for  a  month ;  and  for  tne  tnird,  a  year 
and  a  day." 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Lord  Delaware  were 
followed  to  England  by  increasing  complaints  of  the 
odious  and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Argal  ;  and  the 
company  having  conferred  the  office  of  captain-gene 
ral  on  Mr.  Yeardley,  the  new  governor  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
his  administration.  He  arrived  in  April,  and  imme 
diately  proceeded,  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  to  take 
measures  for  convoking  a  colonial  assembly,  which 
accordingly  met  at  James  Town,  on  the  19th  of 
June.  The  people  were  now  so  increased  in  their 
numbers,  and  so  dispersed  in  their  settlements,  that 
eleven  corporations  appeared  by  their  representatives 
in  this  convention,  where  they  exercised  the  noblest 
rights  of  freemen,  the  power  of  legislation.  They 
sat  in  the  same  house  with  the  governor  and  council, 
and  acted  as  one  body.*  This  was  the  first  legisla 
ture  which  ever  assembled  in  the  transatlantic  states, 
and  may  be  considered  the  progenitor  of  the  most 
pure  and  effective  system  of  representative  govern 
ment  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The 
laws  which  they  enacted  were  transmitted  to  Eng 
land  for  the  approbation  of  the  treasurer  and  com 
pany,  who  passed  an  ordinance  by  which  they  ap 
proved  and  established  this  constitution  of  the  Vir 
ginian  legislature,  reserving  to  themselves  the  crea 
tion  of  a  council  of  state,  which  should  assist  the 
governor,  and  form  a  part  of  the  colonial  assembly. 

This  period  of  the  history  of  the  colony  is  distin 
guished  by  several  other  occurrences,  the  narration 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  the 
"  home  department "  of  the  colony.  We  shall  first 
notice  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  introduce  edu 
cation,  both  amoncr  the  natives  and  the  settlers.  King 
James  having  formerly  issued  his  letters  to  the  seve 
ral  bishops  of  the  kingdom  for  collecting  money  to 
erect  a  college  in  Virginia  for  the  education  of  In 
dian  children,  nearly  £1500  had  been  already  paid 
towards  this  benevolent  design.  Henrico  had  been 
selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  seminary,  and  the 
Virginia  company  granted  10,000  acres  of  land,  to 
be  laid  off  for  the  university  of  Henrico  ;  a  donation 


*  Stith,  p.  160,  161.     Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  p.  126. 
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which,  while  it  embraced  the  original  object,  was  in 
tended  also  for  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  of  learn 
ing  for  the  English.  Two  other  circumstances,  of  a 
different  character  to  that  which  we  have  now  re 
corded,  occurred  about  this  time.  The  company 
were  directed  by  James  to  transport  to  Virginia  one 
hundred  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  then  in  custody 
for  various  misdemeanors.  They  were  distributed 
through  the  colony  as  servants  to  the  planters.  Much 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  by  writers;  but  the  influence 
of  these  outcasts  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  nearly 
the  whole  number  of  them  died  single.  The  stain  upon 
the  colony  is  unjustly  continued  by  modern  historians,  who 
copy  their  predecessors  without  examining  the  sources  of 
the  information  they  retail.  In  this  manner,  error  and 
prejudice  are  often  perpetuated,  and,  when  once  fixed 
however  inconsistent  with  the  whole  current  of  events,  if 
they  have  a  slight  foundation,  gain  strengtli  by  the  lapse 
of  years.  In  1620,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  brought  into 
James  River  twenty  Africans,  and  landed  them  for  sale. 
The  scarcity  of  labourers  made  them  acceptable  to  the 
planters.  These  were  the  first  seen  in  North  America. 
The  other  colonies  soon  followed  the  example.  The  race, 
prolific  every  where,  soon  multiplied  in  the  colonies,  and 
became  new  sources  of  wealth  to  their  owners,  greatly  in 
creasing  the  exports  of  the  country. 

At  this  early  period  of  colonial  enterprise,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  few  females  had  ventured  to 
cross  the  ocean.  This  was  necessarily  a  great  im 
pediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  as  it  not 
only  prevented  the  increase  of  the  population,  but 
prohibited  the  settlement  being  regarded  as  a  perma 
nent  residence.  Most  of  the  adventurers  sought 
only  to  amass  wealth  with  all  possible  expedition, 
that  they  might  return  to  their  native  country,  where 
only  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life  were  attainable. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  by  some  intelligent  mem 
bers  of  the  company  in  London  to  send  out  a  num- 
Ver  of  agreeable  and  virtuous  young  women,  and  no 
less  than  ninety  were  prevailed  on,  by  the  high  pro 
bability  of  forming  respectable  matrimonial  engage 
ments,  to  embark  for  Virginia.  The  speculation 
proved  so  acceptable  to  the  planters,  and  so  profitable 
to  the  company,  that,  in  the  following  year,  sixty 
more  were  sent  over,  and,  like  the  former,  were  very 
speedily  disposed  of  to  the  young  planters  as  wives. 

*  Stith,  p.  1C6,  197.  Robertson,  book  ix.  Holmes's  American 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  165.  Grahame's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

t  "  The  two  and  twentieth  of  March,  as  also  in  the  evening 
before,  as  at  other  times  they  came  unarmed  into  our  houses,  with 
deere,  turkies,  fish,  fruits,  and  other  provisions  to  sell  us,  yea,  in 
some  places  set  downe  at  breakfast  with  our  people,  whom  immedi 
ately,  with  their  own  looles,  they  slew  most  barbarously,  not  sparing 
either  age  or  sex,  man,  woman,  or  childe,  so  sudden  in  their  execu- 
VOL.  I.— No.  2.  I 


The  price  was  at  first  one  hundred,  and  afterwards 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  pounds  of  tobacco,  then  valued 
at  three  shillings   per   pound  ;  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  debts  contracted  for  wives  should  be  paid  in  pre 
ference  to  all  others.* 

The  full  tide  of  prosperity  was  now  enjoyed  by 
the  colony.     Its  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  its 
settlements  became  widely  extended.     At  peace  with 
the  Indians,  it  reposed  in  perfect  security,  and  realized 
the  happiness  its  fortunate  situation  and  favourable 
prospects  afforded,  without  suspecting  the  sudden  and 
terrible  reverse  of  fortune  it  was  doomed  to  experi 
ence.      Opechankanough,  the  successor  of  Powhatan, 
had  adopted  with  ardour  all  the  early  enmity  of  his 
native  tribe  against  the  settlers  ;  and  he  formed  one 
of  those  dreadful  schemes,  so   frequent  in   Indian 
annals,  of  exterminating  the  whole  race  at  one  blow. 
Such  was  the  fidelity  of  his  people,  and  so  deep  the 
power  of  savage  dissimulation,  that  this  dire  scheme 
was  matured  without  the  slightest  intimation  reach 
ing  the  English,  who  neither  attended  to  the  move 
ments  of  the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their  machina 
tions  ;  and  though  surrounded  by  a  people  whom 
they  might  have  known  from  experience  to  be  both 
artful  and  vindictive,  they  neglected  those  precautions 
for  their  own  safety  that  were  requisite  in  such  cir 
cumstances.     All   the   tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
English  settlements  were  successively  gained,  except 
those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  attachment  to  their  new  neighbours, 
every  circumstance  that  might  discover  what  they  in 
tended  was  carefully  concealed.      To  each  tribe   its 
station  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  pre 
scribed.     On  the  morning  of  the  day  consecrated  to 
vengeance,  each  was  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  ap 
pointed  ;  and  at  midday,  the  moment  they  had  previ 
ously  fixed  for  this  execrable  deed,  the  Indians,  raising 
a  universal  yell,  rushed  at  once  on  the  English  in  all 
their  scattered  settlements,  butchering  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  undistinguishing  fury,  and  every 
aggravation   of  brutal  outrage  and  savage  cruelty. 
In  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons 
were  cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands 
they  fell.t     Indeed,  the  universal  destruction  of  the 
colonists  was  prevented  only  by  the  consequences  of 
an  event,  which  perhaps  appeared  but  of  little  im- 


tion  that  few  or  none  discerned  the  weapon  or  blow  that  brought 
them  to  destruction  ;  in  which  manner  also  they  slew  many  of  our 
people  at  several!  works  in  the  fields,  well  knowing  in  what  places 
and  quarters  each  of  our  men  were,  in  regard  of  their  familiaritie 
with  us,  for  the  effecting  that  great  masterpiece  of  work,  their 
conversion;  and  by  this  means  fell,  that  fatall  morning,  under  the 
bloudy  and  barbarous  hands  of  that  perfidious  and  inhumane  peoplo, 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  women,  and  children,  most  by 
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portance  in  the  colony  at  the  time  when  it  took 
place — the  conversion  of  an  Indian  to  the  Christian 
faith.  On  the  night  before  the  massacre,  this  man 
was  made  privy  to  it  by  his  own  brother,  but  as  soon 
as  his  brother  left  him  he  revealed  the  dreadful  secret 
to  an  English  gentleman  in  whose  house  he  was  re 
siding,  who  immediately  carried  the  tidings  to  James 
Town,  and  communicated  them  to  some  of  the  near 
est  settlers,  scarcely  in  time  to  prevent  the  last  hour 
of  the  perfidious  truce  from  being  the  last  hour  of 
their  lives.* 

The  horrid  spectacle  before  them  roused  the 
English  from  repose  to  vengeance;  and  peace  was 
succeeded  by  a  vindictive  and  exterminating  war. 
The  colonists  were  victorious,  destroying  many  of 
their  enemies,  and  obliging  the  remainder  to  retire 
far  into  the  wilderness.  But  their  own  number 
melted  away  before  the  miseries  of  war  ;  their  settle 
ments  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight,  and  famine 
again  visited  them  with  its  afflicting  scourge.  These 
calamities,  and  the  dissensions  which  had  agitated 
the  company,  having  been  represented  to  King  James 
and  his  privy  council  as  subjects  of  complaint,  a 
commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  to  in 
quire  into  all  matters  respecting  Virginia,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  settlement.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto 
was  also  issued  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  against  the 
company.  The  colony,  however,  had  received  infor 
mation  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  England,  and  had 
already  in  its  possession  copies  of  several  papers 
which  had  been  exhibited  against  it.  A  general 
assembly  was  called,  which  met  on  the  14th  of 
February,  and  drew  up  answers  to  the  charges  in  a 
spirited  and  masterly  style,  appointing  an  agent  to 
go  to  England  to  advocate  its  cause.  The  quo 
warranto  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the  courts 
in  this  reign,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
king,  and  against  the  company;  James,  therefore, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  vacated  the  char 
ter,  and  dissolved  a  company  which  had  consisted 
of  gentlemen  of  noble  and  disinterested  views, 
who  expended  more  than  100,OOOZ.  of  their  own 
fortunes,  and  sent  out  more  than  nine  thousand  per- 


thcir  own  weapons ;  and  not  being  content  with  their  lives,  they 
fell  againe  upon  the  dead  bodies,  making  as  well  as  they  could  a 
fresh  murder,  defacing,  dragging,  and  mangling  their  dead  car- 
kases  into  many  pceces,  and  carrying  some  parts  away  in  derision, 
with  base  and  brutish  triumph." — Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  p.  145. 

*  "  The  slaughter  had  beene  universal,  if  God  had  not  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  an  Indian,  who,  lying  in  the  house  of  one  Pace,  was 
urged  hy  another  Indian,  his  brother,  that  lay  with  him  the  night 
before,  to  kill  Pace,  as  he  should  doe  Pevry,  which  was  his  friend, 
being  so  commanded  from  their  king,  telling  him  also  how  the  next 
day  the  execution  should  be  finished :  Perry's  Indian  presently 


!  sons  from  the  mother  country,  to  plant  the  first 
English  colony  in  America.  It  is  true  thai  success, 
though  considerable,  had  not  equalled  the  expendi 
ture,  either  of  money  or  of  human  life.  The  annual 
exportation  of  commodities  from  Virginia  to  England 
did  not  exceed  20,OOOJ.  in  value  ;  and,  at  the  disso 
lution  of  the  company,  scarcely  two  thousand  per 
sons  survived. 

King  James  now  issued  a  new  commission  for  the 
government  of  Virginia,  continuing  Sir  Francis  Wyat 
governor,  with  eleven  assistants  or  counsellors.  The 
governor  and  council  were  appointed  during  the 
king's  pleasure;  and,  in  correspondence  with  the 
arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  father  of  Charles  I.,  no 
assembly  was  mentioned  or  allowed.  Though  the 
commons  of  England  were  submissive  to  the  dictates 
of  the  crown,  yet  they  showed  some  regard  to  the 
interest  of  Virginia,  in  petitioning  the  king  that  no 
tobacco  should  be  imported  but  of  the  growth  of  the 
colonies ;  and  his  majesty  condescended  to  issue  a 
new  proclamation  concerning  tobacco,  by  which  he 
restrained  the  culture  of  it  to  Virginia  and  the 
Somer  Islands.t 

James  I.  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1625  ;  and  the 
demise  of  the  crown  having  annulled  all  former  ap 
pointments  for  Virginia,  Charles  I.  reduced  that  colo 
ny  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  crown,  ap 
pointing  a  governor  and  council,  and  ordering  all 
patents  and  processes  to  issue  in  his  own  name.  His 
proclamation  "  for  settling  the  plantation  of  Virginia," 
is  dated  the  13th  of  May.  It  partakes  of  all  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  tyrannical  ideas  of  royal  prerogative 
which  so  fatally  distinguished  that  unfortunate  mo 
narch.  "Our  full  resolution  is,"  says  Charles,  "that 
there  may  be  one  uniforme  course  of  government  in 
and  through  the  whole  monarchic,  that  the  govern 
ment  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  shall  ymmediately 
depend  upon  oursclfe,  and  not  be  commytted  to  anie 
company  or  corporation,  to  whom  itt  maie  be  proper 
to  trust  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  cannot 
be  fitt  or  safe  to  communicate  the  ordering  of  state 
affairs,  be  they  of  never  soe  mean  consequence." 
That  his  Majesty  possessed  no  eminent  capacity  for 
"  ordering  state  affairs,''  the  issue  of  his  reign  aflbrd 


arose  and  reveales  it  to  Pace,  that  used  him  as  his  sonne;  and 
thus  them  that  escaped  was  saved  by  this  one  converted  infidell ; 
and  though  three  hundred  and  fortie-seven  were  slnine  yet  thou 
sands  of  ours  were  by  the  meancs  of  this  alone  thus  preserved,  for 
which  Gods  name  be  praised  for  ever  and  ever.  Pace,  upon  this, 
securing  his  house,  before  day,  rowed  to  lames  Towne,  and  told 
the  governor  of  it,  whereby  they  were  prevented,  and  at  such 
other  plantations  as  possibly  intelligence  could  be  given." — Ibid,  p 
147. 

t  Belknap,  Bios;,  vol.  ii.  p.  85 — 98.     Rvmcr's  Fcrdera,  vol.  xvii 
p.  618. 
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ample  proof;  and  it  was  speedily  evident  to  the  Vir 
ginians,  whose  commerce  was  injured  by  the  re 
straints,  as  their  persons  were  enslaved  by  the  prero 
gatives  of  "  ourselfe."* 

The  first  governor  appointed  by  Charles  to  preside 
over  the  "state  affairs"  of  Virginia  was  Sir  George 
Yeardley  ;  but  his  early  death  prevented  the  evils  of 
the  despotic  principles,  of  which  he  was  the  represen 
tative,  from  being  felt  to  their  full  extent.  He  was 
succeeded  by  one  who  was  the  very  type  of  his  royal 
master,  Sir  John  Harvey.  He  exercised  his  authority 
with  insolence,  and  even  with  cruelty  ;  and  took 
pains  to  evince  that  the  system  of  tyranny  he  was 
selected  to  conduct,  was  perfectly  congenial  with  his 
disposition.  Indeed,  such  was  his  excessive  solici 
tude  to  play  the  part  of  a  tyrant  in  a  bold  style,  that 
even  Charles  himself  deemed  it  expedient  at  first  to 
appear  to  check  his  career.  Roused  at  length  by 
reiterated  provocation,  the  Virginians  seized  the  per 
son  of  Harvey,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  England, 
along  with  two  deputies,  charged  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  the  colony,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
governor.  So  far  from  redressing  their  wrongs, 
however,  Charles  regarded  their  conduct  as  little 
short  of  rebellion ;  he  refused  even  to  hear  a  single 
charge  against  Harvey,  and  sent  him  back  to  Vir 
ginia,  with  an  ample  renewal  of  the  powers  which 
he  had  so  grossly  abused,  where  he  resumed  and 
aggravated  a  tyrannical  sway  that  has  entailed  infa 
my  on  himself  and  disgrace  on  his  sovereign.  Had 
his  government  been  continued  much  longer,  it  must 
have  ended  in  the  revolt  or  the  ruin  of  the  colony. 
But  a  great  change  was  now  at  hand,  which  was  to 
reward  the  patience  of  the  Virginians  with  a  blood 
less  redress  of  their  grievances.  After  a  long  inter 
mission,  Charles  was  forced  to  contemplate  the  re 
assembling  of  a  parliament;  and,  well  aware  of  the 
ill  humour  which  his  government  at  home  had  exci 
ted,  he  had  the  strongest  reason  to  dread  that  the 
displeasure  of  the  commons  would  be  inflamed  by 
complaints  of  the  despotic  sway  he  had  exercised 
over  Virginia.  Thsre  was  yet  time  to  soothe  the 
irritation,  and  even  to  secure  the  adherence  of  a  peo 
ple,  who,  in  spite  of  every  wronjr,  retained  a  gene 
rous  attachment  to  the  prince  whose  sovereignty  was 
felt  still  to  unite  them  with  the  parent  state.  Harvey 

*  Chalmers'  Political  Annals,  p.  HO— 113. 

t  "  By  lho.se  it  was  agreed,  among  other  things,  that  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  colony  should  remain  in  due  obedience  and  subjection 
to  the  commonwealth  of  England;  should  enjoy  such  freedom  and 
privileges  as  belonged  to  the  free-born  people  of  England ;  and 
>hat  the  former  government,  by  commission  and  instruction,  be 
null  and  void  ;  that  the  grand  assembly  should  convene  and  trans 
act  the  affairs  of  the  colony  ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  done  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth ;  that  they  should  have  as  free 


was  therefore  recalled,  and  the  government  of  Vir 
ginia  committed  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  person 
distinguished  by  every  popular  virtue  in  which 
Harvey  was  deficient. 

The  new  governor  was  instructed  to  restore  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  to  invite  it  to  enact  a  body 
of  laws  for  the  province.  Thus,  all  at  once,  and 
when  they  least  expected  it,  was  restored  to  the  colo 
nists  the  system  of  freedom  which  they  had  originally 
derived  from  the  Virginia  Company ;  universal  joy 
and  gratitude  were  excited  throughout  the  colony ; 
and  the  king,  amidst  the  hostility  that  was  gathering 
around  him  in  every  other  quarter,  was  addressed  in 
the  language  of  affection  and  attachment  by  this  peo 
ple.  Indeed,  such  was  their  gratitude  to  the  king 
for  this  favour,  that,  during  the  civil  wars,  they  were 
faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  and  continued  so  even 
after  he  was  dethroned,  and  his  son  driven  into  exile. 
The  parliament  was  irritated  by  this  conduct  of  the 
Virginians,  and  it  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to 
wage  a  war  of  words  alone.  The  efforts  of  a  high 
spirited  government  in  asserting  its  own  dignity  were 
prompt  and  vigorous.  A  powerful  squadron,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  land  forces,  was  despatched  to 
reduce  the  Virginians  to  obedience.  Berkeley,  obtain 
ing  the  assistance  of  some  Dutch  vessels,  with  more 
spirit  than  prudence,  opposed  this  formidable  arma 
ment  ;  but,  after  making  a  gallant  resistance,  was 
obliged  to  yield.  His  bravery,  though  unsuccessful 
in  its  primary  object,  obtained  the  most  favourable 
terms  for  the  colony,t  while  he  disdained  to  make 
any  stipulations  in  his  own  favour,  with  those  whose 
authority  he  disowned.  Withdrawing  to  a  retired 
situation,  he  lived  beloved  and  respected  by  the  peo 
ple  whom  he  had  governed. 

The  political  state  of  the  colony,  from  the  time  of 
this  capitulation  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  has 
not,  until  lately,  been  perfectly  understood.  The 
early  historians  of  Virginia  have  stated,  that,  during 
this  period,  the  people  of  that  colony  were  in  entire 
subjection  to  the  government  of  Cromwell ;  and  that 
the  acts  of  parliament  in  relation  to  trade  were  there 
rigidly  enforced,  while  they  were  relaxed  in  favour 
of  the  New  England  colonies.  Recent  researches, 
however,  prove  these  statements  to  be  incorrect. J 
Under  the  articles  of  capitulation,  parliament  and  the 


trade  as  the  people  of  England  do  enjoy,  to  all  places  and  with  all 
nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  commonwealth,  and  enjoy  all 
privileges,  equal  with  any  plantations  in  America;  and  likewise 
be  free  from  all  tares,  customs,  and  impositions  whatsoever,  and 
none  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  grand 
assembly." — Pitkin's  Civil  and  Political  History,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

t  See  Henning's  Statutes  at  large.  The  publication  of  these 
statutes,  comprising  the  whole  from  the  commencement  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  volumes,  throws  much 
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lord  protector,  left  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to 
govern  themselves.  The  burgesses,  or  grand  assem 
bly,  elected  their  governor  and  councillors,  and  all 
other  officers,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  free  trade 
with  all  the  world.  The  inhabitants,  indeed,' expected 
instructions  and  orders  from  England  concerning 
the  government,  but  none  were  sent  during  this 
whole  period.  The  commissioners  of  parliament  as 
sumed  the  government  for  a  short  time,  but  in  April, 
1652,  the  grand  assembly  met,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  commissioners,  proceeded  to  elect  a  governor 
and  councillors.  Richard  Ben  net,  one  of  the  com 
missioners,  was  appointed  governor,  until  the  further 
pleasure  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  known. 
In  1655,  Edward  Digges  was  chosen  governor  by 
the  house  of  burgesses,  and  after  him,  in  1657,  Samuel 
Matthews.  After  the  resignation  of  Richard  Crom 
well,  the  house  expressly  declared,  that  the  supreme 
power  of  government  should  reside  in  the  assembly, 
and  that  all  writs  should  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
"grand  assembly  of  Virginia,"  until  such  a  command 
and  commission  come  out  of  England,  as  should  be 
by  the  assembly  judged  lawful.  At  the  same  session, 
Sir  William  Berkeley  was  appointed  governor,*  and, 
by  a  special  act,  was  directed  to  call  an  assembly 
once  in  two  years  at  least,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 
He  was  empowered  to  choose  a  secretary  and  council 
of  state,  with  the  approbation  of  the  assembly,  and 
restrained  from  dissolving  the  legislature,  without 
the  consent  of  a  major  part  of  the  house. 

The  colonists  of  Virginia,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
were  episcopalians,  and  attached  to  the  church  of 
England  ;  the  religion  of  that  church,  indeed,  was 
established  by  law  in  the  colony ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause. 
Their  warm-hearted  loyalty  could  not  fail  to  be  exhi- 
lirating  to  the  spirits  of  Charles  II.,  during  his  ba 
nishment.  He  transmitted  from  Breda  a  new  com 
mission  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  governor  of 
Virginia,  declaring  his  intention  of  ruling  and  order 
ing  the  colony  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
England,  which  were  to  be  established  there.  Thus, 
while  that  prince  was  not  permitted  to  rule  over  a 
foot  of  ground  in  England,  he  exercised  the  royal 
jurisdiction  over  Virginia.  On  receiving  the  first 
account  of  the  restoration,  the  joy  and  exultation  of 

light  on  the  history  of  that  colony,  and  does  great  credit  to  the 
industry  and  researches  of  the  publisher,  and  to  the  state,  under 
who^e  patronage,  it  is  understood,  the  publication  was  made. 

•  Robertson,  following  Beverley  and  Chalmers,  gives  a  differ 
ent  account  of  these  transactions  ;  but  he  is  incorrect,  at  least  as 
to  the  government  being  appointed  by  Cromwell.  "  On  the  death 
of  Matthews,  the  last  governor  named  by  Cromwell,"  observes 
Robertson,  "  the  sentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no  longer 
under  the  control  of  authority,  burst  ou'  with  violence.  They 


the  colony  were  universal  and  unbounded,  though 
not  of  long  continuance. 

It  had  been  observed  with  concern,  during  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  English  merchants  for  seve 
ral  years  past  had  usually  freighted  the  Hollander's 
shipping  for  bringing  home  their  own  merchandise, 
because  their  freight  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Eng 
lish  ships.  For  the  same  reason  the  Dutch  ships 
were  made  use  of  for  importing  American  products 
from  the  English  colonies  into  England.  The  Eng 
lish  ships  meanwhile  lay  rotting  in  the  harbours ; 
and  the  English  mariners,  for  want  of  employment, 
went  into  the  service  of  the  Hollanders.  The  govern 
ment,  therefore,  not  unnaturally,  turned  its  attention 
towards  the  most  effectual  mode  of  retaining  the  co 
lonies  in  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  and  of  secu 
ring  to  it  the  benefits  of  their  increasing  commerce. 
With  these  views  the  parliament  enacted,  "  That  no 
merchandise,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in 
cluding  also  the  English  plantations  there,  should  be 
imported  into  England  in  any  but  English  built  ships, 
and  belonging  either  to  English  or  English  plantation 
subjects,  navigated  also  by  an  English  commander, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  sailors  to  be  Englishmen  ; 
excepting  such  merchandise  as  should  be  imported 
directly  from  the  original  place  of  their  growth  or 
manufacture  in  Europe  solely ;  and  that  no  fish 
should  thenceforward  be  imported  into  England  or 
Ireland,  nor  exported  thence  to  foreign  parts,  nor 
even  from  one  of  their  own  home  ports,  but  what 
should  be  caught  by  their  own  fishers  only."  The 
first  house  of  commons  after  the  restoration,  instead 
of  granting  the  colonies  that  relief  which  they  ex 
pected  from  the  restraints  on  their  commerce  imposed 
by  Cromwell,  not  only  adopted  all  their  ideas  con 
cerning  this  branch  of  legislation,  but  extended  them 
further.  Thus  arose  the  navigation  act,  the  most 
important  and  memorable  of  any  in  the  statute-book 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  English  commerce. 
By  these  several  and  successive  regulations,  the  plan 
of  securing  to  England  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
with  its  colonies,  and  of  shutting  up  every  other 
channel  into  which  it  might  be  diverted,  was  per 
fected,  and  reduced  into  complete  system.  On  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic  these  laws  have  been  extolled  as 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  political  sagacity,  and  have 


forced  Sir  William  Berkeley  lo  quit  his  retirement;  they  unani 
mously  elected  him  governor  of  the  colony  :  and  as  he  refused  to  act 
under  a  usurped  authority,  they  boldly  erected  the  royal  standard, 
and  acknowledging  Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign,  pro 
claimed  him  with  all  his  titles ;  and  the  Virginians  long  boasted, 
that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  king's  subjects  who  renounced 
their  allegiance,  they  were  the  first  who  returned  to  their  duty." — 
Robertson's  History  of  America,  b.  ix.  Chalmers,  p.  125.  Be 
verley,  p.  55. 
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been  considered  as  the  great  charter  of  national  com 
merce,  to  which  the  parent  state  is  indebted  for  its 
opulence  and  power ;  on  the  other,  they  have  been 
regarded  as  instruments  of  oppression,  more  charac 
terized  by  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy,  than  by  legislative  wisdom.  At  this  mo 
ment  that  branch  of  the  colonial  code  which  regu 
lates,  or  rather  restrains,  the  intercourse  of  the  West 
India  islands  with  the  United  States,  forms  the  sub 
ject  of  continued  negotiation  between  the  American 
and  British  governments.* 

This  oppressive  system  excited  great  indignation 
in  Virginia,  where  the  extensive  commerce  and  pre 
eminent  loyalty  of  the  people  rendered  the  pressure 
of  the  burden  more  severe,  and  the  infliction  of  it 
more  exasperating.  No  sooner  was  the  navigation 
act  known  in  Virginia,  and  its  effects  experienced, 
than  the  colony  warmly  remonstrated  against  it  as  a 
grievance,  and  petitioned  earnestly  for  relief,  but 
without  success  ;  so  that  the  discontents,  far  from 
being  abated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  were  aggravated 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  commercial  restric 
tions.  Various  additional  causes  concurred  to  in 
flame  the  angry  feelings  of  the  colonists  ;  a  consider 
able  native  population  had  now  grown  up  in  Virginia, 
whose  dissatisfaction  was  not  mitigated  by  the  fond 
remembrance  which  emigrants  retain  for  the  parent 
state,  which  is  also  the  land  of  their  individual  nati 
vity  ;  and  a  complication  of  exasperating  circum 
stances  brought  the  discontents  of  the  colony  to  a 
crisis.  The  indignation  of  the  people  became  gene 
ral,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  precipitate  them  into  the  most  despe 
rate  acts,  but  some  leader  qualified  to  unite  and  to 
direct  their  operations.  Such  a  leader  they  found  in 
Nathaniel  Bacon.  He  was  a  lawyer,  educated  in 
London,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
a  short  time  after  his  emigration  to  Virginia.  Young, 
bold,  ambitious,  with  an  engaging  address,  and  com 
manding  eloquence,  he  harangued  the  colonists  upon 
their  grievances  ;  inflamed  their  resentment  against 
their  rulers ;  declaimed  particularly  against  the  lan- 


*  "  Great  Britain  has,  in  her  colonial  regulations,  deemed  it  ex 
pedient,  on  the  ground  of  political  necessity,  to  overlook  our  just 
claims  in  measuring  "oM  general  privileges  to  all  nations.  She 
inighl  have  had  some  excuse,  barely  plausible,  however,  for  decli 
ning  to  negotiate  on  this  question  in  1 826  ;  but  she  can  now  have 
no  sound  apology  for  persevering  in  the  same  course  towards  those 
who  advocated  the  acceptance  of  her  colonial  commerce,  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  acts  of  Parliament  in  1825.  Should  she 
continue  to  suffer  her  commercial  interests  to  be  controlled  and 
sacrificed  through  a  jealousy  of  us  ;  should  her  councils  be  too 
much  influenced  by  the  apprehension  expressed  by  one  of  her 
lale  ministers,  that  '  in  commerce,  in  navigation,  in  naval  power, 
and  maritime  pretensions,  the  United  States  are  her  most  formida 
ble  rival ;'  she  must  pardon  us  for  responding  that  sentiment,  and 
VOL.  I.  K 


guor  with  which  the  war,  then  existing  with  the  In 
dians,  had  been  conducted  ;  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  his  representations,  that  he  was  elected  general  by 
the  people.  To  give  some  colour  of  legitimacy  to 
the  authority  he  had  acquired,  and  perhaps  expecting 
to  precipitate  matters  to  the  extremity  which  his  in 
terest  required  that  they  should  speedily  reach,  he 
applied  to  the  governor  for  an  oflicial  confirmation  of 
the  popular  election,  and  offered  instantly  to  march 
against  the  common  enemy.  This  Sir  William 
Berkeley  firmly  refused,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents.  Bacon 
had  advanced  too  far  to  recede  ;  and  he  hastened,  at 
the  head  of  six  hundred  armed  followers,  to  James 
Town,  surrounded  the  house  where  the  governor  and 
council  were  assembled,  and  repeated  his  demand. 
Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  enraged  multitude, 
the  council  hastily  prepared  a  commission,  and,  by 
their  entreaties,  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  sign  it. 
Bacon  and  his  troops  then  began  their  march  against 
the  Indians  ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  council  relieved 
from  their  fears,  than  they  declared  the  commission 
void,  and  proclaimed  Bacon  a  rebel.  Enraged  at 
this  conduct,  he  instantly  returned,  with  all  his  forces, 
to  James  Town.  The  aged  governor,  unsupported, 
and  almost  abandoned,  fled  precipitately  to  Accomack, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  colony ;  collecting  those 
who  were  well  affected  towards  his  administration, 
he  began  to  oppose  the  insurgents,  and  several  skir 
mishes  were  fought,  with  various  success.  A  party  of 
the  insurgents  burned  James  Town,  laid  waste  those 
districts  of  the  colony  which  adhered  to  the  old  ad 
ministration,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
loyalists.  The  governor,  in  retaliation,  seized  the 
estates  of  many  of  the  insurgents,  and  executed  seve 
ral  of  their  leaders.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities, 
Bacon  sickened  and  died.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to 
conduct  and  animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  subsided  ;  all  began  to  desire  an  accommo 
dation  ;  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  with  the  go 
vernor,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  on  obtaining  a 
promise  of  general  pardon. 


for  adopting  the  most  efficient  measures  to  countervail  a  spirit  and 
policy  so  unfriendly  to  our  navigation.  If  her  peculiar  conduct 
towards  us  should  drive  us  to  measures  of  specific  retaliation — to 
a  more  extensive  and  effective  interdiction  of  our  intercourse  with 
her  colonies — she  will  have  no  just  reason  to  complain,  that  we 
have  not  afforded  her  every  opportunity  to  re-establish  our  inter 
course  on  terms  of  the  most  general  and  friendly  reciprocity.  It 
will  remain  for  Great  Brilain  to  determine,  whether  she  will  open 
the  whole  of  her  vast  empire  to  our  commerce  on  mutually  ad 
vantageous  terms;  or  whether,  by  persisting  in  excluding  us  from 
a  part  of  her  dominions,  she  will  allow  other  nations  to  supersede 
her  in  the  trade  with  North  America."— Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1830,  p. 
47,  48. 
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Thus  terminated  an  insurrection,  which,  in  the 
annals  of  Virginia,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Bacon's  rebellion.  During  seven  months  this  daring 
leader  was  master  of  the  colony,  while  the  royal 
governor  was  shut  up  in  a  remote  and  ill-peopled 
corner  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  cause  already  re 
ferred  to,  the  prejudicial  influence  of  the  navigation 
laws,  this  popular  commotion  was  probably  much 
influenced  by  the  extremely  low  price  of  tobacco ; 
the  splitting  of  the  territory  into  proprietaries,  con 
trary  to  the  original  charters  ;  the  extravagant  taxes 
to  which  the  colonists  were  subjected  ;  and  the  inef 
fective  manner  in  which  the  governor  and  council 
had  protected  the  inhabitants  against  the  Indians.  It 
is  said  to  have  injured  the  colony  to  an  amount  not 
less  than  100,OOOZ.  As  soon  as  Berkeley  found  him 
self  reinstated  in  his  office,  he  called  together  the  re 
presentatives  of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and 
authority  public  order  might  be  re-established.  Al 
though  this  assembly  met  while  the  memory  of  reci 
procal  injuries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions 
excited  by  such  a  fierce  contest  could  scarcely  have 
subsided,  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a  mo 
deration  seldom  exercised  by  the  successful  party  in 
a  civil  war.  No  man  suffered  capitally,  and  a  small 
number  only  were  subjected  to  fines.  The  council 
made,  however,  a  somewhat  singular  exception  to 
their  charitable  forbearance.  While  they  spared  the 
living,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  dead, 
and  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  Bacon  long 
after  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  enmity. 

On  hearing  of  the  disturbances  in  Virginia,  Charles 
despatched,  though  with  no  great  haste,  a  fleet  with 
some  troops  for  its  pacification.  These  did  not  ar 
rive,  however,  till  they  might  well  have  been  dis 
pensed  with.  With  them  came  Colonel  Jeffreys, 
appointed  to  recall  and  replace  Sir  William  Berkeley 
in  the  government  of  the  colony.  This  brave  and 
benevolent  man  did  not  long  survive  his  dismissal, 
and  may  justly  be  said  to  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
service  of  Virginia. 

The  only  event  of  importance  during  the  adminis 
tration  of  Colonel  Jeffreys,  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Indian  war,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  troops  he  brought 
with  him,  he  speedily  effected,  and  arranged  a  treaty 
which  afforded  universal  satisfaction.  On  the  death 
of  Jeffreys,  the  government  devolved  on  Sir  Henry 
Chicheley.  During  his  presidency,  the  extensive 
and  unjustifiable  grants  of  the  crown,  which  had 
long  been  a  most  ruinous  grievance,  were  recalled, 
and  the  colony  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose  pre 
vious  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Lord  Cul  pepper,  who 
had  been  sometime  appointed  by  Charles,  but,  hap 


pily  for  the  colony,  delayed  the  assumption  of  his 
office. 

In  May,  1C80,  Lord  Culpepper  commenced  his 
administration,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  representative 
of  the  then  British  monarch  ;  and,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  tyrannical  legislation,  he  endeavoured  to  silence  all 
complaints,  both  against  his  despotism  and  his  plun 
der,  by  creating  a  law  which  prohibited,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  all  disrespectful  allusions  to  his  per 
son,  and  all  observations  on  his  proceedings.  A  just 
discontent,  thus  denied  its  natural  and  legitimate 
mode  of  expression,  broke  forth  as  it  should  do,  as 
much  for  the  good  of  the  oppressor  as  the  oppressed, 
in  a  more  substantial  form ;  and  an  insurrection  en 
sued,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  very 
serious  consequences,  had  not  the  prudence,  kindness, 
and  vigour  of  Sir  Henry  Chicheley  been  ready  at 
hand.  Having  diffused  terror  through  the  colony 
by  his  trials  and  executions,  Lord  Culpepper  proceed 
ed  to  England  to  report  the  success  of  his  experi 
ments  on  colonial  government.  His  services  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  appreciated  even  by  the  kindred 
spirit  of  his  royal  master  ;  for,  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
ordered  into  confinement  for  returning  without  leave  ; 
and  being  brought  to  trial,  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
deprived  of  his  commission.* 

In  the  exercise  of  his  royal  pleasure,  Charles  select 
ed,  for  the  loyal  colony  of  Virginia,  a  governor  very 
little  better  than  his  predecessor.  Lord  Effingham, 
among  other  instructions  equally  illiberal,  brought 
with  him  an  order  that  no  person  should  use  a  print 
ing  press  in  the  colony  on  any  pretence  whatever  ! — 
an  example,  by  the  way,  which  both  our  African 
and  Indian  colonial  governments  have  frequently 
evinced  a  considerable  inclination  to  imitate.  Hav 
ing  thus  set  the  press  perfectly  free  from  all  its  labours, 
he  felt  himself  at  ease  in  the  pursuit  of  plans  of  ag 
grandizement,  which  have  frequently  formed  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  science  of  colonial  political 
economy ;  and,  in  order  to  attach  to  plunder  the 
sanction  of  a  mock  legality,  he  established  a  court  of 
chancery,  with  suitable  powers,  appointing  himself 
the  judge !  He  instituted  fees  worthy  of  so  high  an 
office,  provided  that  nearly  the  whole  should  centre 
in  himself,  and  even  divided  with,  the  clerks  of  the 
court  the  emoluments  which  nominally  appertained 
to  them. 

Although  the  press  was  silenced,  the  governor 
could  not  prevent  the  assembly  from  delegating  an 
agent  to  advocate  their  cause  in  England,  and  to 
urge  his  removal.  But  before  Lord  Effingham  or 

*  Chalmers,  p.  340—345. 
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his  accuser  could  cross  the  Atlantic,  the  revolution 
of  1668  had  happily  occurred.  Some  of  the  requests 
forwarded  by  Colonel  Ludwell  were  complied  with, 
but  William  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  dis 
place  the  officers  appointed  by  the  preceding  go 
vernment  ;  and  Lord  Effingham  was  continued  till 
1692,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
who,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  pro 
ceedings  in  New  England,  was  no  less  obnoxious  to 
the  colonists. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  William  and  Mary, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  general  assembly  of  Vir 
ginia,  granted  a  charter  for  "  The  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia."  The  preamble  states,  "  that 
the  church  of  Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a 
seminary  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the 
youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and 
manners,  and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be  propa 
gated  among  the  Western  Indians,  to  the  glory  of 
Almighty  God" — their  trusty  and  well  beloved  sub 
jects,  constituting  the  general  assembly  of  their  colony 
of  Virginia,  have  had  it  in  their  minds,  and  have 
proposed  to  themselves,  to  found  and  establish  a  cer 
tain  place  of  universal  study,  or  perpetual  college  of 
divinity,  philosophy,  languages,  and  other  good  arts 
and  sciences,  consisting  of  one  president,  six  masters 
or  professors,  and  a  hundred  scholars  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  ability  of  said  college,  and  its  sta 
tutes,  to  be  made  by  certain  trustees  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony.*  An 
attempt  was  also  made  at  this  time  to  establish  a 
post  throughout  Virginia.  A  patent  was  laid  before 
the  Virginian  assembly,  for  making  Mr.  Neal  post 
master-general  of  that  and  other  parts  of  America; 
but,  though  the  assembly  passed  an  act  in  favour  of 
this  patent,  it  had  no  effect.  The  reason  assigned 
is,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
on  account  of  the  dispersed  situations  of  the  inhabit 
ants. 

From  this  period  to  the  French  war  in  1756, 
(which,  as  it  affected  the  interests  of  all  the  settle 
ments,  will  form  a  distinct  chapter  subsequent  to  the 
history  of  the  several  colonies,)  there  is  scarcely  any 
memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Virginia. 
Notwithstanding  some  unfavourable  circumstances, 

*  "Ftancis  Nicholson,  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  and 
Marylan  1,  and  seventeen  other  persons  nominated  and  appointed 
by  the  a.,;embly,  were  confirmed  as  trustees,  and  were  empowered 
to  hold  and  enjoy  lands,  possessions,  and  incomes,  to  the  yearly 
value  of  2000/.  and  all  donations,  bestowed  for  their  use.  The 
Rev.  James  Blair,  nominated  and  elected  by  the  assembly,  was 
made  first  president,  and  the  bishop  of  London  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  by  their  majesties  to  be  the  first  chancellor  of  the  college. 
To  defray  the  charges  of  building  the  college,  and  supporting  the 
president  and  masters,  the  king  and  queen  gave  nearly  20001,  and 


the  colony  continued  to  increase.  The  use  of  tobacco 
becoming  general  in  Europe,  gave  constant  employ 
ment  to  the  industry  of  the  planters,  and  diffused 
wealth  among  them.  Its  position,  remote  from  the 
settlements  of  the  French  in  Canada,  and  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  was  favourable  to  its  quiet ; 
and  New  England  and  New  York,  on  the  one  hand, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  on  the  other,  protected  it 
from  savage  incursions. 

New  England  had  no  rest  until  the  peace  of  1763. 
The  French  and  Indians  were  constantly  harassing  the 
frontier  settlers,  by  massacres  and  conflagrations,  while 
Virginia  was  building  up  her  institutions.  She  had  in  her 
infancy  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  miseries  which  is  filled 
by  Indian  warfare  ;  but  now  it  had  passed  from  her,  and 
peace  and  plenty  were  in  all  her  borders — a  most  desirable 
situation  for  any  country. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  world  presents  no  parallel  to  the  history  on 
which  we  now  enter.  The  love  of  glory  or  of  gold 
has  been  the  impelling  cause  of  the  commencement 
of  other  colonies,  and  the  foundation  of  other  empires ; 
but  in  this  instance  religion,  and  that  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  either  as  to  its  purity  or  its  intensity,  Wf.s  the 
grand  principle  of  colonization.  It  was  a  church 
rather  than  a  kingdom  that  these  master-spirits  of  the 
age  sought  to  establish  on  the  transatlantic  shores  ; 
and  the  selection  of  their  location  seems  to  have  well 
accorded  with  their  object.  "  Arrived  at  this  outside 
of  the  world,  as  they  termed  it,  they  seemed  to  them 
selves  to  have  found  a  place  where  the  Governor  of 
all  things  yet  reigned  alone.  The  solitude  of  their 
adopted  land,  so  remote  from  the  communities  of 
kindred  men  that  it  appeared  like  another  world, — a 
wide  ocean  before  them,  and  an  unexplored  wilder 
ness  behind, — nourished  the  solemn  deep-toned  feel 
ing.  Man  was  of  little  account  in  a  place  where  the 
rude  grandeur  of  nature  bore  as  yet  no  trophies  of 
his  power.  God,  in  the  midst  of  its  stern  magnifi 
cence,  seemed  all  in  all ;  and  with  a  warmer  and 

endowed  the  college  with  20,000  acres  of  the  best  land,  together 
with  the  perpetual  revenue  arising  from  the  duty  of  one  penny 
per  pound  on  all  tobacco  transponed  from  Virginia  and  Maiyland 
!  to  the  other  English  plantations.  By  Ihe  charier,  liberty  was 
given  to  the  president  and  masters  or  professors  to  elect  one  mem 
ber  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  the  general  assembly.  In  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  royal  paironape  end  benefactuni,  the  col 
lege  was  called  William  and  Mary." — Holmes's  American  Annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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devouter  fancy  than  that  which  of  old  peopled  the 
groves,  the  mountains,  and  the  streams,  each  with  its 
tutelary  tribe,  they  mused  in  the%wful  loneliness  of 
their  forests  on  the  present  Deity,  saw  him  directing 
the  bolt  of  the  lightning,  and  pouring  out  refreshment 
in  the  flood ;  throned  on  the  cloud-girt  hill,  and 
smiling  in  the  pomp  of  harvest.  If  ever  the  character 
of  men  has  been  seen  more  than  any  where  else  in 
powerful  action  or  development,  and  operated  on  by 
the  force  of  peculiar  and  strongly-moving  causes,  it 
was  here.  Nor,  wrought  on  as  all  were  by  similar 
influences  of  place,  fortune,  and  opinion,  was  ever 
any  thing  produced  like  a  lifeless  unpoetical  mono 
tony  of  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed 
to  this  than  was  the  spirit  of  puritanism.  Wrong  or 
right,  every  thing  about  these  men  was  at  least  pro 
minent  and  high-toned.  Excitement  was  their  daily 
bread,  as  it  is  other  men's  occasional  luxury ;  and 
the  diversities  of  character  in  this  community,  where, 
for  the  most  part,  people  thought  so  much  alike,  were 
more  strongly  marked  than  they  have  often  been  in 
other  places  in  the  most  violent  conflicts  of  opinion. 
To  a  religious  model,  by  force  or  accord,  every  thing, 
even  relating  to  the  most  private  and  secular  con 
cerns,  was  made  as  far  as  might  be  to  conform ;  for 
'  noe  man,'  saith  Mr.  Cotton,  '  fashioneth  his  house  to 
his  hangings,  but  his  hangings  to  his  house.'  Reli 
gion,  politics,  fashion,  and  war,  never  came  elsewhere 
into  so  close  companionship.  The  meeting-house 
and  the  armory  were  built  side  by  side,  as  yet,  by  the 
force  of  old  habit,  they  stand  the  country  through. 
A  desperate  courage  and  dexterity  in  arms  were  en 
joined  as  religious  duties.  The  old  considered  ques 
tions  of  polity  at  the  meeting.  The  demure  youth 
went  from  testifying  with  his  mouth  in  the  assembly, 
to  testify  with  his  firelock  in  the  field ;  and  the  muf 
fled  maiden  lisped  in  biblical  phrase  her  soft  words 
of  encouragement  or  welcome."*  This  is  a  powerful 
description ;  but  the  reality  will  be  found  much  to 
exceed  it. 

We  can  barely  allude  to  the  attempt  to  form  a 
settlement  on  the  Sagadahock,  or  Kennebeck  river, 
in  the  year  1607  ;t  the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  Dutch,  in  1609 ;  and  the  discoveries  of 
the  celebrated  Captain  Smith.!  Although  these  voy 
ages  tended  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  colonization, 
they  did  not  produce  any  permanent  results.  It  is 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Robinson's  church,  in  1620, 


*  North  American  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  480 — 482. 

t  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  Holmes's 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  Robertson,  b.  x.  Grahame,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  and  New  England,  p.  203. 

t  Smith's  Hist.  Virg.  and  New  England,  p  207.     Hutchinson, 


that  the  settlement  of  New  England  can  date  its 
origin. 

As  the  whole  history  of  this  important  colony  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  religious  sentiments  of 
its  founders,  it  will  be  desirable  briefly  to  notice  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated.  The  re 
formation  is  an  event,  with  the  character  of  which, 
doubtless,  all  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  ;  but  of 
all  the  churches  that  underwent  the  purifying  process 
of  that  age,  the  English  was  placed,  perhaps,  in  cir 
cumstances  the  least  favourable.  While  governed  by 
a  proverbially  libidinous  and  tyrannical  monarch, 
who  sought  his  own  aggrandizement  from  the  reve 
nues  of  the  monasteries,  and  revenge  on  the  papacy 
for  opposition  to  his  insatiable  desires,  rather  than 
any  beneficent  influence  on  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy,  little  could  be  expected,  and  less  was  realized. 
The  young  and  pious  Edward  would  have  effected  a 
thorough  reform,  both  in  the  constitution  and  the 
forms  of  the  church,  but  his  life  was  too  brief  to  al 
low  of  the  completion  of  his  designs.  The  horrors 
of  the  reign  of  Mary  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  pro 
mote  the  spirit  of  puritanism  which  had  arisen  during 
the  previous  reigns ;  and  Elizabeth  found  that  her 
most  strenuous  endeavours,  though  plentifully  sealed 
with  innocent  blood,  could  not  quell  it,  but  only  left 
her  to  indulge  in  unavailing  self-reproach  for  the 
cruelties  which  disgraced  her  otherwise  brilliant 
reign. 

The  accession  of  James  of  Scotland  to  the  Eng 
lish  crown  naturally  excited  the  hopes  of  the  puri 
tans.  He  had  been  bred  a  presbyterian,  and  was 
known  to  have  publicly  declared  that  the  Scotch 
church  was  the  purest  under  heaven,  and  that  the 
English  liturgy  sounded  to  him  like  "  an  ill-mumbled 
mass  ;"  but  availing  himself  liberally  of  that  privi 
lege  of  altering  his  opinion  with  circumstances,  which 
kings  have  at  all  times  found  a  most  convenient  and 
truly  royal  prerogative,  when  he  found  himself  safely 
seated  on  the  English  throne,  he  discovered  that  "  a 
Scottish  presbytery  agreed  as  well  with  monarchy,  as 
God  with  the  devil."  He  gratified  the  puritans  so 
far  as  to  appoint  a  conference  between  them  and 
the  high  church  party,  at  Hampton  Court,  but  the 
result  showed  that  they  had  no  reason  to  expect 
favour  or  justice  at  his  hands. 

In  these  circumstances,  many  of  them  prepared  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  Virginia,  but  were  prevented  from 


vol.  i.  p.  2.  Hubbard,  New  England,  c.  2.  Mather's  Magnal.  b. 
i.  c.  1.  Chalmers,  b.  i.  c.  4.  Belknap.  Biog.  Art.  SMITH,  vol.  i.  p, 
305.  Robertson,  b.  x.  Holmes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  Grahame, 
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carrying  their  intentions  into  effect  by  a  proclama 
tion,  commanding  that  none  should  settle  in  that 
colony  without  express  license  under  the  authority 
of  the  great  seal.  Thus  harassed  and  oppressed, 
(lie  puritans  emigrated  in  considerable  numbers  to 
the  protestant  states  of  Europe.  Among  these  dis 
sentients,  it  might  very  naturally  be  expected  that 
considerable  variety  of  opinion  should  exist ;  some 
were  for  a  total  separation  from  the  established  church, 
and  would  not  even  receive  any  as  members  of  their 
association,  who  would  hold  any  kind  of  communion 
with  their  episcopal  and  endowed  brethren  ;  others 
were  desirous  only  of  a  more  effectual  reformation  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  objected  little, 
either  to  its  episcopal  form,  or  its  emoluments.  The 
former  class  were  termed  Brownists,  from  one  of  their 
principal  ministers  ;  but  Mr.  Robinson*  and  his 
church  were  of  the  more  liberal  party :  they  retired 
to  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1607,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Leyden. 

After  residing  several  years  in  that  city,  various 
causes  influenced  them  to  entertain  serious  thoughts 
of  a  removal  to  America.  The  unhealthiness  of  the 
low  country  where  they  lived ;  the  hard  labours  to 
which  they  were  subjected ;  the  dissipated  manners 
of  the  Hollanders,  especially  their  lax  observance  of 
the  sabbath  ;  the  apprehension  of  war  at  the  conclu 
sion  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland  ;  the 

*  Most  of  the  historians  of  New  England  have  confounded  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  congregation  with  the  Brownists.  Robertson  has 
done  so  ;  and  even  Grahame,  who  is  usually  peculiarly  accurate, 
has  followed  him.  From  the  attention  we  have  given  this  point, 
we  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review.  "  The  term  Brownist,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  is  one  by 
which  the  people,  who  emigrated  to  Leyden  and  afterwards  found 
ed  the  Plymouth  colony,  were  stigmatized  by  their  contemporaries  ; 
but  it  was  an  appellation  which  they  disavowed,  and  which  Dr. 
Prince,  in  his  invaluable  New  England  Chronology,  has  satisfac 
torily  shown  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  Brownists  were  the  most 
rigid  sect  of  the  puritans,  and  vehemently  insisted  on  a  total  sepa 
ration  from  the  church  of  England.  Robinson,  on  the  contrary, 
the  father  of  the  Leyden  church,  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
allowed  and  defended  the  lawfulness  of  communicating  with  *he 
church  of  England  '  in  the  word  and  prayer,'  and  allowed  the  pious 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  all  the  reformed  churches, 
to  communicate  with  his  church.  This  liberality  was  so  offensive 
to  the  Brownists,  that  they  would  hardly  hold  communion  with  the 
church  of  Leyden.  The  members  of  this  church  were  more  pro 
perly  called  Independents  or  Congregationalists.  They  acknow 
ledged  all  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  dif 
fered  from  it  only  in  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  In  respect 
to  these,  they  maintained  the  principles  which  are  at  the  founda 
tion  of  the  congregational  churches  of  this  country  to  this  day. 
Robinson,  "in  bis  farewell  address  to  that  part  of  his  /lock  which 
embarked  for  this  continent,  after  a  discourse  which  breathes  a 
noble  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  not  only  remarkable  at  that  day, 
but  which  has  been  often  quoted  with  admiration  in  the  present 
age,  adds,  'I  must  also  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and  shake  off 
the  name  of  Brownist.  It  is  a  mere  nickname  ;  and  a  brand  for  the 
making  religion,  and  the  professors  of  it,  odious  to  the  Christian 
world."  The  followers  of  Brown,  who  emigrated  to  Amsterdam, 
never  came  to  this  country.  There  is  no  truth,  therefore,  in  tra- 
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fear,  lest  their  young  men  would  enter  into  the  mili 
tary  and  naval  service  ;  the  tendency  of  their  little 
community  to  become  absorbed  and  lost  in  a  foreign 
nation  ;  the  natural  and  pious  desire  of  perpetuating 
a  church,  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted  after 
the  simple  and  pure  model  of  the  primitive  church 
of  Christ ;  and  a  commendable  zeal  to  propagate  the 
gospel  in  the  regions  of  the  New  World ;  all  con 
curred  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  selection  of  an 
abode  free  from  the  evils  they  dreaded,  arid  affording 
a  field  for  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  their  re 
ligious  sentiments.  In  1617,  having  concluded  to  go 
to  Virginia,!  and  settle  in  a  distinct  body  under  the 
general  government  of  that  colony,  they  sent  two  of 
their  brethren  to  England  to  treat  with  the  Virginia 
company,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  king  would 
grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  in  that  distant  coun 
try.  Though  these  agents  found  the  company  very 
desirous  of  the  projected  settlement,  and  willing  to 
grant  them  a  patent  with  as  ample  privileges  as  they 
had  power  to  convey,  yet  they  could  prevail  with  the 
king  no  farther,  than  to  engage  that  he  would  con 
nive  at  them,  and  not  molest  them,  provided  they 
should  conduct  themselves  peaceably.  Toleration  in 
religious  matters  by  his  public  authority,  under  his 
seal,  was  denied ;  the  agents  therefore  returned  to 
Leyden  with  tidings  which  tended  to  discourage  the 
design  of  the  congregation.  Resolved  to  make  ano- 


cing  the  origin  of  the  New  England  settlements  to  '  the  obscure  sect 
of  the  Brownists.'  " — North  American  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  308,  369. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Robinson  being  a  bigot,  he  was  in  ad 
vance  of  his  age  in  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments ;  and  many 
who  now  boast  much  of  their  attachment  to  truth  alone,  would  do 
well  to  attend  to  this  excellent  man's  charge  to  his  congregation 
delivered  two  centuries  ago.  "  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you,  by 
any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you 
were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  per 
suaded,  I  am  very  confident,  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  be 
wail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a 
period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  farther  than  the  instru 
ments  of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to 
go  beyond  what  Luther  saw  ;  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  God 
has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it ;  and  the 
Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  to  where  they  were  left  by  that  great 
man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  'This  is  a  misery  much  to 
be  lamented,  for  though  they  were  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  uf  God  ; 
but,  were  they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  farther 
light,  as  that  which  they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  remember 
it,  'tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  re 
ceive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written 
word  of  God.  Remember  that,  and  every  other  article  of  your 
sacred  covenant.  But  I  must  herewithal  exhort  you  to  take  heed 
what  you  receive  as  truth.  Examine  it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it 
with  other  scriptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it;  for  'tis  not 
possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  anti- 
christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break 
forth  at  once." — Mather,  b.  i.  c.  iii.  §  8. 

f  The  whole  of  British  North  America  at  this  period  still  re 
tained  this  appellation. 
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ther  trial,  they  sent  two  other  agents  to  England,  in 
the  following  February,  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Virginia  company  ;  but  dissensions  then  arising 
in  that  body,  the  business  was  necessarily  procrasti 
nated.  After  long  attendance,  the  agents  obtained  a 
patent  ;  but,  though  procured  with  much  expense 
and  labour,  it  was  never  used,  because  the  gentleman, 
in  whose  name  it  was  taken  out,  was  prevented  from 
executing  his  purpose  of  accompanying  his  intended 
associates.  This  patent,  however,  being  carried  to 
Leyden  for  the  consideration  of  the  people,  with  seve 
ral  proposals  from  English  merchants  and  friends  for 
their  transportation,  they  were  requested  to  prepare 
immediately  for  the  voyage.  It  was  agreed  that  some 
of  their  number  should  go  to  America  to  make  pre 
paration  for  the  rest.  Mr.  Robinson,  their  minister, 
was  prevailed  on  to  stay  with  the  greater  part  at  Ley- 
den  ;*  Mr.  Brewster,  their  elder,  was  to  accompany 
the  first  adventurers  ;  but  these,  and  their  brethren 
remaining  in  Holland,  were  to  continue  to  be  one 
church,  and  to  receive  each  other  to  Christian  com 
munion,  without  a  formal  dismission,  or  testimonial. 
Several  of  the  congregation  sold  their  estates,  and 
made  a  common  bank,  which,  together  with  money 
received  from  other  adventurers,  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  Speedwell,  a  ship  of  sixty  tons,  and  to 
hire  in  England  the  May-flower,  a  ship  of  one  hun 
dred  and  eighty  tons,  for  the  intended  enterprise. 
Preparation  being  thus  made,  the  emigrants  having 
left  Leyden  for  England  in  July,  sailed  on  the  5th  of 
August  from  Southampton  for  America  ;  but,  on  ac 
count  of  the  leakiness  of  one  of  the  vessels  they  were 
twice  obliged  to  return.  Dismissing  this  ship,  as  un 
fit  for  the  service,  they  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
6th  of  September  in  the  May-flower.  After  a  boister- 

*  "  It  was  his  intention  to  follow  them  with  the  majority  that  re 
mained,  but  various  disappointments  prevented.  He  died  March 
1,  1625,  in- the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  height  of  his  use 
fulness.  Another  portion  of  his  church,  with  his  widow  and  child 
ren,  afterwards  came  to  New  England." — Allen's  Biography,  p. 
501. 

t  It  was  as  follows  : — "  In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  We,  whose 
names  are  under-written,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign 
Lord,  King  James,  &c.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  king 
and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  :ombine  our 
selves  together,  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  belter  ordering 
and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by 
virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal 
laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  from  lime  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general 
good  of  tha  colony ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission 
and  obedience." — Pilkin's  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
Stales,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

t  John  Carver,  the  first  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  was 
a  native  of  England,  and  one  of  those  who  fled  to  Holland  with 
Mr.  Robinson,  to  enjoy,  in  that  Protestant  country,  without  fear  of 


ous  passage,  they,  at  break  of  day,  on  the  9th  of  No 
vember,  discovered  the  land  of  Cape  Cod.  Perceiving 
that  they  had  been  carried  north  of  the  place  of  their 
destination,  they  stood  to  the  southward,  intending 
to  find  some  place  near  Hudson's  river,  for  settle 
ment  ;  but  they  were  ultimately  induced,  by  the  ad 
vanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the  weakness  of  their 
condition,  to  relinquish  that  part  of  their  original 
design.  The  master  of  the  ship,  availing  himself  of 
the  fears  of  the  passengers,  and  of  their  extreme 
solicitude  to  be  set  on  shore,  gladly  shifted  his  course 
to  the  northward  ;  and  it  is  said  he  had  been  clan 
destinely  promised  a  reward  in  Holland,  if  he  would 
not  carry  the  English  to  the  Hudson  river.  Steering 
again,  therefore,  for  the  cape,  the  ship  was  clear  of 
danger  before  night ;  and  the  next  day,  a  storm  com 
ing  on,  they  dropped  anchor  in  Cape  harbour,  where 
they  felt  themselves  secure. 

Never  were  any  civilized  people  placed  more  com 
pletely  in  a  state  of  nature  than  this  little  band  of 
pilgrims,  as  they  have  been  justly  called.  They  had, 
indeed,  literally,  a  world  before  them ;  but  that  world 
was  a  wilderness,  and  Providence  was  their  only 
guide.  Being  without,  the  limits  of  the  South  Virgi 
nia  patent,  they  were  destitute  of  any  right  to  the  soil 
on  which  they  landed  ;  nor  had  they  any  powers  of 
government  derived  from  authority.  Sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  some  compact  or  form  of  civil  govern 
ment  among  themselves,  they  voluntarily  entered 
into,  and  subscribed  a  written  constitution.!  This 
brief  but  comprehensive  code  of  civil  government, 
was  signed  by  forty-one  persons.  It  contained  the 
elements  of  those  forms  of  government  peculiar  to 
the  New  World.  Under  this  system,  John  Carvert 
was,  by  general  consent,  chosen  their  first  governor, 


a  hierarchy  that  dealt  in  fagots  and  stakes,  the  religion  of  their 
choice.  New  difficulties  beset  them  here  ;  although  they  were  not 
persecuted  for  their  belief,  they  were  apprehensive  that  their  child 
ren  would  be  led  away  by  the  people  about  them,  who  were  not 
sufficiently  strict  for  those  pilgrims. — The  history  of  these  adventu 
rers  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what 
changes  have  been  produced  in  the  world  by  the  simple  circum 
stance  that  a  handful  of  men  should  have  left  one  continent  to  find 
a  resting  place  on  another.  On  the  22d  day  of  December,  1620,  a 
small  vessel,  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burthen,  not  much  larger 
than  some  of  our  coasting  vesseis  at  this  period,  on  board  of  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  modern  comfort,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
passengers  could  be  accommodated  for  a  short  voyage,  entered  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth,  and  from  her  landed,  with  the  intention  ol 
making  it  a  permanent  residence,  one  hundred  and  one  persons. 
The  bleak  shores  of  New  England  received  this  little  band  of  pil 
grims,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  after  they  had  been  a 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  days  from  Holland,  and  a  hundred  and 
seven  from  England.  The  deed  was  one  of  daring,  and  one  which 
could  alone  have  been  supported  by  religion,  enthusiasm,  and  for 
titude  :  their  minds  were  braced  up  to  it ;  there  was  something  of 
that  glow  which  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  the  first  martyr 
in  every  breast  of  the  pilgrims.  They  had  lived  nearly  eleven 
years  in  a  strange  land,  and  had  learned  to  concentrate  their  mental 
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"  confiding,"  as  the  electors  say,  "  in  his  prudence, 
that  he  would  not  adventure  upon  any  matter  of  mo 
ment  without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  or,  at  least, 


energies,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  on  this  one  purpose — on  find 
ing  an  asylum,  where  they  could,  without  being  molested,  enjoy 
their  religion  in  their  own  way.  The  whole  time  of  their  exile 
was  one  continued  training  for  the  enterprise,  both  as  to  body  and 
mind.  Their  great  leader  and  patriarch,  John  Robinson,  was  a 
man  of  true  evangelical  piety,  and  of  the  most  consummate  poli 
tical  sagacity  ;  his  religious  creed  was  simple  and  pure — the  doc 
trines  of  his  divine  Master.  He  held  in  reverence  the  mighty 
names  of  the  reformers,  but  he  spurned  the  thoughts  of  holding  on 
the  skirts  of  the  garments  of  mortal,  sinful  man,  to  raise  him  to 
eternal  life,  and  he  bade  his  followers  beware  of  names.  His  part 
ing  blessing  to  the  pilgrims  should  have  a  brighter  glory  than  being 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  in  temples  reared  by  hands ;  they  should 
be  written  on  the  hearts  of  every  Christian  republican.  His  doc 
trines  were  the  essence  of  human  reasoning,  aided  by  the  lights  of 
revelation.  He  implored  them  in  the  name  of  his  Father  in  hea 
ven  ;  by  all  they  suffered,  and  by  all  they  enjoyed,  to  become  wiser 
and  better.  They  followed  his  principles  from  love  and  duty;  and 
every  wind  that  lacerated  the  branches  of  the  trees  they  planted, 
drove  the  roots  deeper  into  the  soil. 

The  first  days  of  the  pilgrims  were  dark  and  sorrowful ;  before 
the  return  of  spring,  many  of  them  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature : 
mourning  was  in  every  family,  and  the  cold  and  snowy  bosom  of 
the  virgin  earth  had  been  consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  their  beloved 
dead,  and  hallowed  by  the  hopes  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to 
come,  before  the  soil  had  been  turned  up  for  the  planting  of  a  sin 
gle  vegetable  for  their  sustenance,  or  a  flower  had  sprung  from  it 
by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  Forty-four  had  died  before  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  rest  were  weary  and  heavy  laden  with  many  cares; 
but  the  sickened  soul  has  a  communion  with  God  that  no  language 
can  reach  ;  it  rests  on  the  promises  of  revelation,  and  has  a  fore 
taste  of  immortality. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ten  years  after  the  land 
ing  of  the  pilgrims,  was  in  pursuance  of  the  same  great  plan  of 
enjoying  their  own  thoughts  in  their  own  way.  This  expedition 
was  on  a  tenfold  broader  scale  than  the  former,  with  a  better  di 
gested  system  of  operations,  and,  of  course,  was  more  successfully 
executed  :  but  those  settlers  had  days  of  sickness,  of  heart-ache,  of 
hardships  and  trials;  but  in  their  march,  they  cheered  the  pilgrims, 
and  made  their  safety  a  common  cause.  The  usual  view  of  this 
subject  is,  that  the  settlement  of  New  England  grew  out  of  the  re 
ligious  persecutions  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I 
am  not  content  with  so  confined  a  view,  and  will  venture  on  a  wider 
range  of  thought  than  this ;  for  I  consider  the  discovery  and  set 
tlement  of  this  country  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  man, 
saving  and  excepting  the  introduction  of  our  holy  religion  ;  and  I 
think  I  see  through  the  vista  of  history  the  finger  of  God  pointing 
to  it  for  six  centuries  before  its  accomplishment.  The  crusades  open 
ed  the  drama  :  they  did  indeed  exhaust  Europe,  ignorant  and  fana 
tical  Europe,  of  her  best  blood  and  treasure ;  but  they  brought 
home  many  lessons  of  experience.  They  learnt  much  from  the 
virtues  of  the  infidels  they  went  out  to  extirpate  or  proselyte.  In 
the  Saracenic  character  was  a  sturdiness  of  virtue,  far  transcend 
ing  that  which  passed  well  in  the  Christian  world  at  that  time ;  and 
that  they  were  far  better  informed,  cannot  now  be  questioned. 
Every  battle,  and  all  the  bloodshed  of  the  crusades  sprung,  from  the 
excitement  which  at  that  period  awakened  the  human  mind  to  ac 
tion  ;  and  out  of  the  sum  of  human  errors  were  brought  many  true 
results.  In  the  year  1453,  the  Turkish  emperor  turned  his  sword 
on  Europe  ;  and  Constantinople,  so  long  the  proud  seat  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  fell  before  his  conquering  arm.  The  Christian 
world  was  amazed  and  terrified  beyond  description :  they  saw  in 
the  standard  of  the  Turk,  a  meteor,  that  was  to  blaze  over  Europe. 
Churches  were  to  sink  before  minarels  and  mosques  ;  and  the  Al 
coran  was  to  supplant  the  Sacred  Scriptures :  but  short  sighted  man 
was  disappointed  most  happily  in  this  :  the  arms  of  the  conqueror 
went  no  farther,  and  the  seeming  evil  produced  abundance  of  good. 
The  Mussulman  drove  out,  from  this  ancient  and  lovely  seat  of 
learning,  the  Greek  scholars  and  philosophers  who  had  long  con- 


advice   of  such   as  were   known   to  be  the  wisest 
among  them." 

Government  being  thus  established,  sixteen  men, 


gregated  there,  and  made  them  schoolmasters  for  all  Europe.  They 
brought  out  with  them  many  rich  manuscripts,  which  had  been  con 
cealed  from  the  greatest  portion  of  the  world  for  ages.  Kings, 
nobles,  and  sovereign  pontiffs,  contended  with  one  another  for  the 
possession  of  these  treasures ;  but  while  they  were  engaged  in  this 
noble  strife,  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  ;  and  almost  fault 
less  copies  of  the  classics  were  multiplied,  until  the  humblest  scho 
lar  could  enjoy  the  company  of  the  poets  and  orators  of  ancient 
days,  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  potentates  of  the  earth.  From 
this  moment  the  intellectual  world  was  changed.  This  invention 
was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  proof,  that  the  world  should  never 
again  be  deluged  by  a  flood  of  ignorance  :  not  only  were  the  classics 
disseminated,  but  the  Scriptures  also  were  put  into  every  one's 
hands.  The  human  mind  began  to  throw  off  its  shackles,  and  a 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  went  abroad.  Every  one  was  active  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  This  was  not  all :  about  this  time  gun 
powder,  which  had  been  previously  discovered,  came  into  general 
use,  in  military  and  naval  warfare,  and  the  campaign  was  now 
more  often  decided  by  science  and  skill  than  by  mere  physical 
force. 

This  change  in  warfare  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  settle 
ment  of  this  country,  in  order  that  the  skill  of  the  few  should  be 
equal  to  the  strength  of  the  many.  This  skill  saved  the  New 
England  colonies  in  the  Pequot  war.  If  printing  had  not  been 
discovered,  in  all  probability,  Columbus  would  not  have  received 
sufficient  of  the  elements  of  geometry  to  have  assisted  him  in  tra 
versing  the  Atlantic  ;  and  if  fire-arms  and  cannon  had  not  been  in 
use,  the  handful  of  Spaniards  would  not  have  got  a  footing  on  the 
continent. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  gave  a  new  spring  to  human 
enterprise,  opened  new  trains  of  thought,  new  paths  of  gain  and 
of  information.  Man,  before  this  period,  was  more  dependant  on 
his  own  thoughts  for  improvement  than  afterwards,  when  by  a  rapid 
circulation  of  books  his  mind  became  enriched  by  the  rays  of  light  from 
ten  thousand  other  minds.  Guided  by  these  new  impul:  ":s,  he  arose  and 
swept  away  the  thousand  little  errors  of  thinking,  and  grappled  with 
dogmas,  which  in  former  days  he  feared  to  touch.  The  sovereign  pon 
tiff,  whose  ecclesiastical  reign  was  not  bounded  by  seas  and  empires, 
grew  more  proud  by  this  extent  of  authority,  and  more  lavish  of  his 
wealth,  believing  that  the  western  world  was  full  of  gold.  Still  the 
fulness  of  time  had  not  come  for  planting  a  colony  in  New  England. 
It  was  necessary  not  only  that  man  should  become  enlightened  and 
polished,  but  that  his  morals  should  become  stricter,  and  his  reason 
ing  powers  made  more  acute  and  discriminating,  before  he  could 
set  out  upon  the  doctrine  of  self-government,  and  to  fix  his  own 
articles  of  belief.  The  awful  responsibility  of  reasoning  for  one's 
self  had  not  been  for  ages  assumed.  Scintillations  of  freedom  oi 
thought  were  seen  here  and  there,  when  Luther  burst  in  a  blaze 
upon  the  errors  of  the  pontiff,  the  church,  and  all  who  had  sustain 
ed  them.  Like  other  reformers,  he  was  often  more  zealous  than 
wise,  and  sometimes  laboured  harder  to  correct  a  folly,  than  to  de 
stroy  a  lalse  principle ;  but  his  ends  were  noble,  and  his  means  ho 
nest  and  primitive.  He  dared,  single-handed,  to  pluck  Ike  wizard 
beard  of  hoary  error  ;  to  meet  the  idols  of  wealth  and  power,  with 
reason  and  scripture,  as  his  only  weapons.  He  wrestled  with  ig 
norance  and  sophistry ;  fought  bigotry ;  and  unappalled,  met  tyranny 
and  oppression.  With  the  natural  courage  of  a  Cesar,  he  united 
the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Christian  martyr.  His  labours  weie 
wonderful,  and  their  effects  still  more  so.  In  imitation  of  his  di 
vine  master,  he  entered  the  temple  with  a  scourge,  and  drove  out 
the  changers  of  money,  the  extortioners,  and  those  who  daily  pol 
luted  the  sacred  fane.  But  one  man,  however  great  his  powers, 
could  not  reform  an  age,  or  correct  a  church,  grown  callous  and 
proud,  and  grasping  at  still  greater  sway  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Another  reformer  followed  with  equal  genius,  and  equal  zeal.  Lu 
ther  attacked  practices  and  habits  ;  but  Calvin,  striving  to  root  out 
false  principles,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  metaphysics,  and  set  the 
world  to  reasoning  on  all  abstruse  subjects.  He  came  more  to  re 
form  thoughts  and  pornions,  than  acts  and  deeds ;  still  he  was  not 
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well  armed,  with  a  fow  others,  were  sent  on  shore 
the  same  day,  to  fetch  wood  and  make  discoveries  ; 
but  they  returned  at  night  without  having  found  any 
person  or  habitation.  The  company,  having  rested 


unmindful  of  these  things.  In  the  ways  of  God,  Ike  wrath,  of  man 
shall  praise  him ;  so  do  his  weaknesbcs,  his  follies,  and  his  passions  ; 
the  quarrel  between  Henry  VI II.  and  the  Pope,  was  another  cause 
of  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  Henry's  case  proved  that  all 
that  was  done  on  earth,  by  man  assuming  to  be  holy,  was  not  rati 
fied  in  heaven;  for  England  flourished  notwithstanding  all  the  ana 
themas  launched  from  the  Vatican.  After  men  had  begun  to  rea 
son  for  themselves  in  every  part  of  Europe,  sects  grew  up,  and 
boldly  assailed  the  established  order  of  things.  Some  of  them  rose 
in  frenzy,  and  died  in  shame  ;  but  others  have  continued,  and  will 
continue,  because  they  were  founded  upon  immutable  principles. 
Among  those  who  held  their  faith  steadfast  and  immoveable,  were 
our  pilgrim  Fathers  ;  for  their  belief  contained  what  no  other  creed 
ever  did  before— a  declaration  that  it  was  susceptible  of  improve 
ment,  and  with  this  frank  avowal — that  God  has  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  from  his  holy  word ;  and  it  was  their  firm  persuasion, 
that  new  lights  would  constantly  arise,  and  new  and  refreshing 
views  of  the  will  of  God  would  be  given  from  the  Scriptures ;  that 
man,  as  a  religious  being,  was  to  be  progressive,  as  well  as  an  intellec 
tual  one.  The  pilgrims  were  of  the  order  called  Puritans,  and  of  the 
sect  improperly  called  Brownites ;  but  the  great  divine  at  their  head 
conjured  them  to  sink  the  name,  and  they  did  so  among  themselves, 
after  they  arrived  in  this  country ;  but  the  appellation  of  Pilgrims 
they  retained  with  fondness  ;  for  the  first  child  born  among  them,  on 
these  shores,  they  baptized  Peregrine,  in  allusion  to  their  wan 
derings. 

Thus  the  moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and  political  seed  sown 
on  these  northern  shores,  was  as  pure  and  as  full  of  life  as  any  ever 
sown  on  any  soil  in  any  age  of  the  world.  In  examining  the  course 
pursued  by  the  pilgrims,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  strong 
moral  honesty  in  their  first  intercourse  with  each  olher.  A  com 
munity  of  interests  they  soon  found  would  not  answer  their  purpose, 
and  they  came  to  an  amicable  understanding  of  having  separate 
worldly  interests,  preserving  the  integrity  of  ecclesiastical,  legisla 
tive,  and  military  power.  There  were  still  so  few  of  them  for 
many  years,  and  they  were  so  closely  connected  in  every  thing,  that 
they  undprstood  each  other's  minds,  disposilions,  and  course  of 
thinking,  as  well  as  acting.  They  were  truly  one  people,  of  one 
heart,  and  of  one  mind.  Labour  gave  them  muscular  strength, 
and  their  habits  of  reasoning  upon  every  thing,  taught  them  saga 
city  and  quickness  of  thought.  The  philosophy  of  man  as  a  think 
ing  and  an  immortal  being,  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Scriptures 
— the  nature  of  governments — the  doctrine  of  equal  rights — the  du 
ties  of  rulers — how  far  obedience  to  civil  institutions  should  extend — 
were  constant  topics  of  discussion  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  in  the 
chase  over  the  hunting  grounds,  in  the  fishing  smack,  or  on  their 
travels  in  search  of  their  foes.  The  constant  alarm  they  were  in 
for  their  personal  safety,  and  the  protection  of  their  dwellings,  in 
structed  them  in  the  true  grounds  of  human  courage — a  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  one  another.  Almost  any  man  will  fight 
bravely  who  is  sure  of  the  courage  of  !  is  associates.  They  knew 
with  whom  they  went  out  to  fight,  against  whom  they  were  to  fight, 
and  for  what  they  fought;  not  only  for  their  own  existence,  but  for 
their  wives  and  little  ones.  It  was  necessity  that  made  them  war 
riors  ;  there  was  no  prince  or  potentate  to  reward  their  valour  ;  no 
spoil  of  an  opulent  enemy  to  gain  and  divide  ;  no  wreaths  of  glory; 
no  huzzas  of  a  grateful  people  were  known  to  them.  To  fight 
well,  wa<  nn  every  day  duty,  and  their  ties  grew  stronger  by  every 
shock.  They  were  anxious  for  their  offspring;  and  not  for  their 
immediate  descendants  alone,  but  for  more  remote  posterity.  They 
wisely  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  republican  government  could 
not  be  supported  without  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  intelligence, 
and  they  set  o.bout  establishing  schools  on  the  broadest  basis  ;  and 
declared,  that  as  the  community  shared  in  the  benefits  of  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  they  should  be  at  the  expense  of  educating 
the  whole  mass  of  the  etv'dren.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the 
settlement  of  MassachuieUu  Bay,  (May,  1647,)  they  passed  this  or- 


during  the  sabbath,  disembarked  on  Monday,  the  1 3th 
of  November  ;  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  explore 
the  interior  of  the  country.  In  their  researches  they 
discovered  heaps  of  earth,  one  of  which  they  dug 

dinance,  the  most  remarkable  on  the  page  of  history.  It  was  at 
once  a  proud  tribute  to  their  ancestors,  and  a  spirited  determination 
of  their  own,  not  to  suffer  their  descendants  to  degenerate.  They 
ordered  that  every  town  containing  fifty  families,  or  householders, 
should  maintain  a  school  for  reading  and  writing ;  and  that  every 
town  that  numbered  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  should 
support  a  grammar  school.  The  reasons  given  may  seem  quaint 
at  the  present  day,  but  they  are  most  admirable,  and  should  never 
be  forgotten.  Some  have  attempted  to  take  from  them  the  honour 
of  first  establishmg  public  schools  at  the  common  expense  ;  this 
was  a  vain  attempt ;  our  records  show  the  fact  without  difficulty; 
and  we  know  that  our  records  are  true.  The  ordinance  was  car 
ried  into  effect,  if  possible,  in  a  more  republican  manner  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  very  letier  of  the  ordinance;  for  when  a 
town  was  divided  into  school  districts,  each  district  was  taxed  in 
proportion  to  its  property,  and  the  school  money  was  divided  among 
the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  it.  And 
this  principle,  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  is  still  extant.  The 
ordinance  referred  to  runs  thus:  "It  being  one  chief  project  of 
Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in 
former  times,  keeping  them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  in  these  latter 
times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  cor 
rupted  with  false  glosses  of  deceivers ;  to  the  end  that  learning 
may  not  Be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in  church  and 
commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours ;  it  is  ordered," 
&c.,  making  the  requisitions  we  have  mentioned.  In  May,  1671, 
the  penalty  for  neglect  of  this  ordinance  was  increased  ;  and  in  Oc 
tober,  1 683,  it  was  ordered,  that  every  town,  consisting  of  more 
than  five  hundred  families  or  householders,  should  support  two 
grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools.  At  the  very  threshold 
of  their  political  existence,  a  college  was  founded;  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  most  liberally  supported.  The  system  of  parish,  town, 
and  county  government,  gave  all,  who  strove  for  it,  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  talents  in  some  public  way ;  there  was  no  particular 
rank  aside  from  the  elective  franchise,  for  the  aspiring  youlh  to  bow 
to  for  office  or  favour.  A  man  must  then  have  had  regard  to  the  feel 
ings  of  a  virtuous  and  an  enlightened  people  to  rise  into  power. 
The  government  was  in  its  form  simple  ;  but  there  is  more  wisdom 
in  simplicity  than  in  complexity. 

The  machinery  of  government  was  understood  by  all,  for  there 
were  no  concealed  wires  or  hidden  springs  known  to  a  favoured 
few,  but  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  there  was  but 
very  little  party  spirit  existing  among  them.  The  good  of  the 
whole  was  the  happiness  of  each. 

For  the  first  century  their  growth  was  slow,  but  solid  and  hardy. 
Their  numerous  wars,  and  their  traffic  to  the  unhealthy  climate  of 
the  West  Indies,  made  great  inroads  upon  the  ranks  of  those  just 
entering,  and  of  those  who  had  just  entered,  into  life.  The  whole 
community  were  like  that  class  in  other  countries,  in  which  it  has 
been  said,  that  nearly  all  virtue  and  intelligence  centres;  in  the 
rlass  which  has  not  reached  opulence,  and  yet  is  above  want.  Our 
forefathers  put  in  no  claims  for  ancestral  honours  or  splendid  alli 
ances,  but  they  were  justly  proud  of  a  pure  honest  blood  ;  there 
were  no  left-hand  marriages  among  them,  and  none  of  the  poison 
of  licentiousness,  or  the  taint  of  crime.  The  women  were  as 
brave  as  the  men,  and  a  heroic  mother  seldom  has  a  coward  son. 
He  who  learns  his  lessons- of  valour  on  the  knee  of  her  who  bore 
him,  never  shrinks  from  tales  of  fear,  told  by  other  tongues.  Pure 
principles,  early  instilled  into  the  human  mind,  where  there  are  no 
evil  communications  to  corrupt  them,  generally  last  through  life. 
The  other  portions  of  New  England  were  settled  principally  by 
emigrants  from  the  old  colony  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  pos 
sessed  the  same  characteristics,  and  have  retained  them  quite  as 
well  as  the  parent  states. 

Carver  did  not  live  'mg  to  enjoy  this  land  of  religious  freedom, 
for  after  enacting  a  few  laws,  and  making  a  treaty  with  the  In- 
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open,  but,  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they 
concluded  these  were  Indian  graves  ;  and  therefore, 
replacing  what  they  had  taken  out,  they  left  them 
inviolate.  In  different  heaps  of  sand  they  also  found 
baskets  of  corn,  a  large  quantity  of  which  they  car 
ried  away  in  a  great  kettle,  found  at  the  ruins  of  an 
Indian  house.  This  providential  discovery  gave 
them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  preserved  the  in 
fant  colony  from  famine.*  On  the  6th  of  December 
the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  several  of  the  princi 
pal  rnen,  to  sail  round  the  bay  in  search  of  a  place 
for  settlement.  During  their  researches,  part  of  the 
company  travelled  along  the  shore,  where  they  were 
surprised  by  a  flight  of  arrows  from  a  party  of  In 
dians  ;  but,  on  the  discharge  of  the  English  muskets, 
the  Indians  instantly  disappeared.  The  shallop, 
after  imminent  hazard  from  the  loss  of  its  rudder  and 
mast  in  a  storm,  and  from  shoals,  which  it  narrowly 
escaped,  reached  a  small  island  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  ;  here  the  company  reposed  themselves,  grateful 
for  their  preservation  during  the  week  ;  and  on  this 
island  they  kept  the  sabbath.  The  day  following 
they  sounded  the  harbour,  and  found  it  fit  for  ship 
ping;  went  on  shore,  and  explored  the  adjacent  land, 
where  they  saw  various  corn-fields  and  brooks  ;  and, 
judging  the  situation  to  be  convenient  for  a  settle 
ment,  they  returned  with  the  welcome  intelligence  to 
the  ship. 

On  the  23d,  as  many  of  the  company  as  could, 
with  convenience,  went  on  shore,  and  felled  and  car 
ried  timber  to  the  spot  appropriated  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  common  use.  On  the  25th,  they 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  first  house.  A  plat 
form  for  their  ordnance  demanding  the  earliest  atten 
tion,  they  formed  one  upon  a  hill,  which  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  plain  beneath,  of  the  ex 
panding  bay,  and  of  the  distant  ocean.  They  divided 
their  whole  company  into  nineteen  families ;  mea 
sured  out  the  ground  ;  and  assigned  to  every  person 
by  lot  half  a  pole  in  breadth,  and  three  poles  in 
length,  for  houses  and  gardens.  In  grateful  remem 
brance  of  the  Christian  friends  whom  they  found  at 
the  last  town  they  left  in  their  native  country,  they 
called  their  settlement  Plymouth.  Thus  was  founded 
the  first  British  town  of  New  England. t 

The  climate  was  found  much  more  severe  than  the 
colonists  had  anticipated  ;  and  they  had  arrived  when 
winter  was  neatly  one  third  advanced.  They  had 


dians,  he  died  suddenly  on  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  and  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Bradford,  as  governor.  Carver  was  a  man  of  ta 
lents  and  integrity,  and  was  a  great  loss  to  the  infant  colony, — as 
these  pioneers  of  religious  and  political  liberty  required  all  that 
was  firm  in  purpose  and  steadfast  in  faith  to  surmount  the  diffi 
culties  that  beset  them. — American  Editor. 


every  thing  to  do,  and  in  this  season  could  do  very 
little,  even  of  what  was  indispensable.  Their  shelter 
was  wretched ;  their  sufferings  were  intense ;  their 
dangers  were  not  small,  and  were  rendered  painful 
by  an  absolute  uncertainty  of  their  extent.  All  these 
evils  they  encountered  with  resolution,  and  sustained 
with  fortitude.  To  each  other  they  were  kind :  to 
the  savages  they  were  just  :  they  loved  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  ;  embraced  it  in  its  purity ;  and  obeyed  it 
with  an  excellence  of  life,  which  added  a  new  wreath 
to  the  character  of  man. 

"  Such,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  was  the  first  coloni 
zation  of  this  country.  Almost  every  country  on  this 
globe  has  been  originally  settled  by  savages ;  or,  if 
settled  by  civilized  people,  has  been  peopled  solely 
for  political  or  commercial  purposes.  Here  the  en 
joyment  and  perpetuation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
conformity  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  a  reve 
rential  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  were  the  con 
trolling  principles.  It  is  not  contended  that  every 
individual  was  governed  by  these  principles ;  but 
that  this  was  the  character  of  the  great  body  is  un 
answerably  evinced,  if  history  can  evince  any  thing. 
The  manner  in  which  they  acted,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  endured  distress,  both  in  England  and  in 
Holland ;  the  cool  determination  with  which  they 
resolved  on  so  difficult  an  enterprise  ;  the  honour 
able  testimonies  which  they  received  from  the  Dutch 
magistrates  and  people ;  the  sacrifices  which  they 
made  of  property,  safety,  and  comfort  ;  the  affection 
which  they  manifested  to  each  other  ;  the  serenity, 
firmness,  and  submission  with  which  they  sustained 
the  distresses  of  their  voyage  ;  the  undiscouraged 
perseverance  with  which  they  encountered  danger 
and  suffering  after  they  had  landed  ;  the  wisdom  of 
the  government  which  they  established  ;  the  steadi 
ness  of  their  submission  to  its  regulations  ;  their 
ardent  piety  to  God  ;  and  the  equity,  gentleness,  and 
good-will  with  which  they  treated  the  Indians,  form 
a  constellation  of  excellence  eminently  brilliant  and 
distinguished.  No  intelligent  Englishman  would 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  luminous  spot  on  the 
character  of  his  nation  ;  were  he  not,  in  a  sense, 
compelled  to  remember,  that  he  may  be  descended 
from  those  very  men,  by  whose  injustice  these  pil 
grims  were  driven  into  this  melancholy  exile."t 

James  I.  about,  this  time,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
limited  extent  of  the  colony  which  had  proceeded  to 

*  "  Before  the  close  of  the  month,  Mrs.  Susannah  White  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  Peregrine ;  and  this  was  the 
first  child  of  European  extraction  born  in  New  England." 

t  Hubbard's  History  of  New  England,  c.  9.  p.  35—61.  Smith's 
Hist.  Virg.  p.  230—233.  I.  Mather's  Hist.  New  England,  p.  5. 

t  Dwight's  Travels,  vol.  i  p.  107. 
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establish  his  dominion  on  the  vast  tract  over  which 
lie  claimed  the  sovereignty  ;  and  the  old  chartered 
company  of  Plymouth  having  done  nothing  effectual 
towards  any  permanent  settlement,  he  issued  a  new 
charter  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquis  of  Buck 
ingham,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction  in 
his  court,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a 
territory  in  America,  still  more  extensive  than  what 
had  been  granted  to  the  former  patentees,  incorpora 
ting  them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant  colonies 
there,  with  powers  and  jurisdictions  similar  to  those 
contained  in  his  charters  to  the  companies  of  South 
and  North  Virginia.  This  society  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  for 
planting  and  governing  New  England  ;  and  their 
patent  was  the  only  civil  basis  of  all  the  subsequent 
patents  and  plantations  which  divided  this  country. 
The  expectations  of  the  king  respecting  his  new  com 
pany  were,  however,  disappointed  ;  and  after  many 
schemes  and  arrangements,  all  the  attempts  towards 
colonization  proved  unsuccessful. 

While  this  was  transpiring  in  England,  the  New 
Plymouth  colonists  were  advancing  under  favourable 
circumstances.  After  commencing  their  town,  they 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  and  they  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  it  had  been  absolutely  depopulated, 
throughout  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  small  pox,  a 
short  time  before  their  arrival.  This  event  opened 
to  them  a  place  of  settlement,  not  only  without  any 
jealousy,  but  even  with  the  good  wishes  of  their 
aboriginal  neighbours.  The  people  who  had  been 
destroyed  were  Wampanoags.  Massasoit,  the  chief 
sachem  of  his  tribe,  was  continually  threatened,  after 
this  destruction  of  his  people,  by  their  formidable 
neighbours,  the  Narrhagansetts.  Having  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  English  from 
one  of  his  own  people,  named  Squanto,  or  Tisquan- 
tum,  (one  of  twenty-four  Indians  kidnapped,  carried 
off,  and  sold  to  the  Spaniards  of  Malaga,  by  Thomas 
Hunt,  as  slaves,  but  afterwards  conveyed  to  London, 
and  thence  again  to  America,)  Massasoit  believed, 
that  the  colonists  might  be  made  useful  allies  in  the 
present  state  of  his  affairs.  Accordingly  he  soon 
came  to  Plymouth,  and  entered  into  a  treaty,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  colonists,  which  he  maintained 
without  any  serious  interruption  to  his  death.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  fair,  honest,  benevolent  man. 
All  these  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the 


•  "  Morton  took  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  about  the 
vineyard  in  the  parable  ;  for  making  the  company  merry  one  night, 
he  persuaded  them  to  turn  out  Filcher,  and  keep  possession  for 
themselves,  promising  himself  to  be  a  partner  with  them,  and  tell- 


English,  but  they  deemed  it  piudent  to  use  the  means 
of  farther  security.  They  accordingly  surrounded 
the  town  with  fortifications,  and  erected  three  gates, 
which  were  guarded  every  day,  and  locked  every 
night.  In  the  succeeding  summer  they  built  a  strong 
and  handsome  fort,  on  which  cannon  were  mounted, 
and  a  watch  kept ;  it  was  also  used  as  a  place  of 
public  worship. 

During  this  year,  Thomas  Weston,  a  merchant  of 
good  reputation  in  London,  having  procured  for  him 
self  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  arrived  with  two  ships  and  fifty  or  sixty  men, 
at  his  own  charge,  to  settle  a  plantation  at  a  place 
since  called  Weymouth,  midway  between  Plymouth 
and  Boston.  But  the  colonists  were  of  a  dissolute 
character,  and  therefore  totally  unqualified  for  such 
an  enterprise.  The  Indians  whom  they  abused 
formed  a  plot  for  their  destruction,  but  it  was  pre 
vented  from  issuing  fatally  by  the  interference  of  the 
Plymouth  settlers.  The  colony,  however,  was  ruin 
ed  the  next  year.  Several  other  attempts  of  a  simi 
lar  nature  were  made  soon  after,  but  failed. 

Of  thess  fruitless  efforts,  we  can  only  notice  very 
briefly  that  of  Robert  Gorges,  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando, 
sent  by  the  Plymouth  council  as  general  governor  of 
New  England,  who  arrived  at  Massachusetts  Bay 
with  several  passengers  and  families,  and  purposed 
to  begin  a  plantation  at  Wessagusset ;  but  he  return 
ed  home,  with  scarcely  saluting  the  country  within 
his  government.  Gorges  brought  with  him  William 
Morrell,  an  episcopal  minister,  who  had  a  commission 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  to  exercise 
a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the  churches  which 
were,  or  might  be,  established  in  New  England : 
but  he  found  no  opportunity  to  execute  his  commis 
sion.  This  was  the  first  essay  for  the  establishment 
of  a  general  government  in  New  England  ;  but,  like 
every  succeeding  attempt,  it  was  totally  unsuccessful. 
Among  the  attempts  at  forming  settlements  at  this 
time  was  one  of  a  character  as  peculiar  as  it  was 
undesirable.  Captain  Wollaston  began  a  plantation, 
which  he  named  after  himself.  One  Morton,  of 
Furnival's  inn,  was  of  this  company.  He  was  not 
left  in  command,  but  contrived  to  make  himself  chief, 
changed  the  name  of  Mount  Wollaston  to  Merry 
Mount,  set  all  the  servants  free,  erected  a  may-pole, 
and  lived  a  life  of  dissipation,  until  all  the  stock 
intended  for  trade  was  consumed.*  He  was  charged 
with  furnishing  the  Indians  with  guns  and  ammuni- 


ing  them,  that  otherwise  they  were  like  all  to  be  sold  for  slaves,  a» 
were  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  if  ever  Rasdale  returned.  This 
counsel  was  easy  to  be  taken,  as  suiting  well  with  the  genius  of 
young  men,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  while  the  good  things  last 
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lion,  and  teaching  them  the  use  of  them.  At  length, 
he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  planters  in  all 
parts,  that,  at  their  general  desire,  the  people  of  New 
Plymouth  seized  him  by  an  armed  force,  and  confin 
ed  him,  until  they  had  an  opportunity  of  sending 
him  to  England. 

During  the  year  1628,  the  Plymouth  colonists 
obtained  a  patent  for  Kennebeck ;  and  up  this  river, 
in  a.  place  convenient  for  trade,  erected  a  house,  and 
furnished  it  with  corn  and  other  commodities ;  and 
while  the  trade  of  their  infant  colony  was  thus  com 
mencing  toward  the  East,  it  became  also  gradually 
extended  toward  the  west.  After  this  commence 
ment  of  trade,  the  Dutch  often  sent  goods  to  the  same 
place,  and  a  traffic  was  continued  several  years. 
The  offers  of  commercial  intercourse  made  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  settled  upon  the  Hudson,  were 
willingly  accepted ;  and  the  arrangements  then 
entered  into  laid  the  foundation  of  an  advantageous 
trade,  which  was  carried  on  for  many  years  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  plantations,  much  to  their 
mutual  benefit.* 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  when  the  causes  which 
had  induced  the  voluntary  exile  of  the  Leyden  con 
gregation  should  produce  an  effect  far  more  exten 
sive.  Applications  to  the  Plymouth  company  from 
puritan  congregations  were  now  becoming  frequent ; 
and,  in  the  year  1628,  the  council  of  Plymouth  sold 
to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  others,  their  heirs  and 
associates,  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies 
between  two  boundaries,  one  three  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  the  other  three  miles  south  of  Charles 
river,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  The  same 
year  Mr.  Endicot,  one  of  the  patentees,  came  to  New 
England,  and  planted  himself,  with  a  small  colony, 
in  Naumkeag,  now  Salem.  The  following  year  they 
were  joined  by  about  two  hundred  others,  making 
three  hundred  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  of  whom, 
however,  removed  the  same  year,  and  settled  them 
selves,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Endicot,  governor  of 
the  colony,  at  Mishawum,  now  Charlestown.  The 
second  Salem  company  brought  with  them  a  consi 
derable  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  ; 
which,  after  a  little  period,  became  so  numerous  as 
to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Powers 
of  government  were  granted  to  these  colonists  by 
Charles  I.,  which  constituted  them  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 

ed,  which  was  not  long,  by  that  course  which  was  taken  with  ihem, 
more  being  flung  away  m  some  merry  meetings,  than,  with  fru 
gality,  would  have  maintained  the  whole  company  divers  months. 
In  fine,  they  in  proved  what  goods  they  had,  by  trading  with  the 
[ndians  awhile,  and  spent  it  as  merrily  about  a  may-pole;  and,  as 
if  they  had  found  a  mine,  or  spring  of  plenty,  called  'the  place 


chusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  with  power  to  elect 
annually  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants ;  four  great  and  general  courts  were  to  be 
held  every  year,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  deputy  governor,  the  assistants,  or  at 
least  six  of  them,  and  the  freemen  of  the  company. 
These  courts  were  authorized  to  appoint  such  offi 
cers  as  they  should  think  proper,  and  also  to  make 
such  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  the  company,  and  for  the  government  of  the  colo 
ny,  as  to  them  should  seem  meet,  provided  such 
laws  and  ordinances  should  not  be  contrary  or  re 
pugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  readiness 
with  which  this  application  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
principles  on  which  this  charter  was  constituted,  are 
not  easily  accounted  for,  except  that  Charles  and 
his  ecclesiastical  counsellors  were  desirous,  at  this 
time,  to  disencumber  the  church,  in  which  they  me 
ditated  extensive  innovations,  of  a  body  of  men,  from 
whom  the  most  unbending  opposition  to  their  mea 
sures  might  be  expected. 

The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  British  court,  in 
affairs  both  of  church  and  state,  continued  without 
any  abatement,  and  induced  many  gentlemen-  of 
wealth  and  distinction  to  join  the  Plymouth  com 
pany,  and  remove  to  New  England.  In  1629,  many 
persons  of  this  character,  and  among  them  the  dis 
tinguished  names  of  Isaac  Johnson,  John  Winthrop, 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  pro 
posed  to  the  company  to  remove,  with  their  families, 
on  condition  that  the  charter  and  government  should 
be  transferred  to  New  England.  To  this  the  com 
pany  assented,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
John  Winthrop,  who  had  been  chosen  governor, 
with  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons, 
embarked.  The  fleet  consisted  of  ten  sail,  one  of 
which  was  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and, 
from  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  who  sailed  in  her,  was 
called  the  Arabella.  Among  the  passengers  were  a 
number  of  eminent  nonconformist  ministers.  The 
most  highly  esteemed  was  Mr.  Wilson,  the  son  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  who,  by  his  connexions  and 
talents,  might  have  aspired  to  its  highest  honours, 
but  chose  to  renounce  all,  in  order  to  suffer  with 
those  whom  he  accounted  the  people  of  God.  But 
the  circumstance  which  threw  a  greater  lustre  on 
the  colony  than  any  other,  was  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  puritan 

Merry  Mount.  '  Thus  stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten 
in  secret  is  pleasant,'  till  it  be  found,  that  '  the  dead  are  there,  and 
her  guests  in  the  depths  of  hell.'  "—Hubbard's  Hist.  New  England, 
p.  103,  104. 

»  Hubbard's  Hist.  New  England,  p.  100. 
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ministers  in  England.  Becoming  an  object  of  the 
persecuting  fury  of  Laud,  he  left  Boston  in  disguise, 
and  spent  some  time  in  London,  seeking  a  proper 
opportunity  to  emigrate.  There  went  out  with  him 
Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone,  who  were  esteemed  to 
make  a  glorious  triumvirate,  and  were  received  in 
New  England  with  the  utmost  exultation.  Mr. 
Cotton  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Boston,  now  the 
principal  town  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  was  mainly 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  ecclesiastical  constitu 
tion  of  the  colony. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  principal  ships  of  the  fleet 
at  Charlestown,  the  governor  and  several  of  the 
patentees,  having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts,  and  pitched  down  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  took  lodgings  in  the  great  house 
built  there  the  preceding  year,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents,  about 
the  town  hill.  Their  place  of  assembling  for 
divine  service  was  under  a  tree.  When  the  fleet 
had  safely  arrived,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  kept 
in  all  the  plantations.  Early  attention  was  paid  to 
the  great  object  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  30th  of 
July,  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting  was  kept 
at  Charlestown,  when  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy 
Governor  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  first  entered  into 
church  covenant ;  and  at  this  time  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  church  of  Charlestown,  and  of  the 
first  church  in  Boston.  On  the  27th  of  August,  the 
congregation  kept  a  fast,  and  chose  Mr.  Wilson  their 
teacher.  "  We  used  imposition  of  hands,"  says 
Governor  Winthrop,  "but  with  this  protestation  by 
all,  that  it  was  only  a  sign  of  election  and  confir 
mation,  not  of  any  intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  should 
renounce  the  ministry  he  received  in  England." 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  first  court  of  assistants, 
since  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  was  holden  at 
Charlestown.  The  first  question  proposed  was,  How 
the  ministers  should  be  maintained?  The  court 
ordered,  that  houses  be  built,  and  salaries  raised  for 
them,  at  the  common  charge.  At  the  second  court 
of  assistants  held  at  Charlestown,  it  was  ordered,  that 
no  person  should  plant  in  any  place  within  the  limits 

*  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  bestows  this  just,  though 
somewhat  quaint  tribute  to  their  character.  "  Of  those  who  soon 
dy'd  after  their  first  arrival,  not  the  least  considerable  was  the 
Lady  Arabella,  who  left  an  earthly  paradise  in  the  family  of  an 
earldom,  to  encounter  the  sorrows  of  a  wilderness,  for  the  enter 
tainments  of  a  pure  worship  in  the  house  of  God ;  and  then  im 
mediately  left  that  wilderness  for  the  heavenly  paradise,  whereto 
the  compassionate  Jesus,  of  whom  she  was  a  follower,  called  her. 
We  have  read  concerning  a  noble  woman  of  Bohemia,  who  forsook 
her  friends,  her  plate,  her  house,  and  all ;  and  because  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  guarded,  crept  through  the  common  sewer,  that 
she  might  enjoy  the  institutions  of  our  Lord  at  another  place 
where  they  might  be  had.  Th«  spirit  which  acted  that  noble  wo 


of  the  patent,  without  leave  from  the  governor  and 
assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them  ;  that  a  warrant 
should  presently  be  sent  to  Agawam,  to  command 
those  who  were  planted  there  to  come  immediately 
away ;  and  that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston ; 
Matapan,  Dorchester ;  and  the  town  on  Charles 
river,  Watertowii.  The  governor,  with  most  of  the 
assistants,  about  this  time  removed  their  families  to 
Boston ;  having  it  in  contemplation  to  look  for  a 
convenient  place  for  the  erection  of  a  fortified  town. 

The  first  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  colo 
ny  was  also  held  this  year  at  Boston ;  when  many 
of  the  first  planters  attended,  and  were  made  free  of 
the  colony.  It  was  now  enacted,  that  the  freemen 
should  in  future  elect  assistants,  who  were  empow 
ered  to  choose  out  of  their  own  number  the  governor 
and  deputy  governor,  who,  with  the  assistants,  were 
to  have  the  power  of  making  laws,  and  choosing 
officers  for  their  execution.  This  measure  was  fully 
assented  to  by  the  general  vote  of  the  people ;  but 
when  the  general  court  met,  early  the  next  year,  it 
rescinded  this  regulation,  and  ordained,  that  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  assistants,  should  be 
chosen  by  the  freemen  alone. 

The  colony  was  now  gaining  strength  from  its 
numbers  and  organization  ;  but  it  had  also  its  trials 
to  contend  with,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  sick 
ness  arising  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or,  more 
truly,  from  the  means  of  counteracting  the  injuri 
ous  tendencies  of  the  climate  not  being  yet  properly 
understood.  Among  those  who  fell  an  early  sacri 
fice,  none  were  lamented  more  than  Lady  Arabella 
Johnson  and  her  husband,  who  had  left  the  abodes 
of  abundance  and  of  social  comfort  for  the  American 
wilderness,  purely  from  religious  principle.*  As 
soon  as  the  severity  of  the  winter  was  abated  suffi 
ciently  to  admit  of  assemblies  being  convened,  the 
colonists  proceeded  to  enact  laws  for  their  internal 
regulation.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  those 
who  so  resolutely  ventured  to  cross  the  ocean,  and 
to  brave  the  hardships  attendant  on  clearing  the 
American  forests,  sought  rather  to  establish  churches, 
than  to  found  a  kingdom ;  it  will  naturally  be  sup- 


man,  \ve  may  suppose,  carried  this  blessed  lady  thus  to  and  thro' 
the  hardships  of  an  American  desert.  But  as  for  her  virtuous 
husband,  Isaac  Johnson,  Esq., 

He  try'd 

To  live  without  her,  lik'd  it  not,  and  cly'd. 

His  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  honourable  consort  was  too 
bitter  to  be  extended  a  year  ;  about  a  month  after  her  death,  his  en 
sued,  unto  the  extreme  loss  of  the  whole  plantation.  But  at  the 
end  of  this  perfect  and  upright  man,  there  was  not  only  peace,  but 
joy ;  and  his  joy  particularly  expressed  itself,  lliat  God  had  kept 
his  eyes  open  so  long  as  to  see  one  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
gathered  in  these  ends  of  the  earth,  before  his  own  going  away  to 
heaven." — Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  p.  21,  22. 
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posed,  therefore,  that  their  legislation  partook  largely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Indeed  the  history  of 
this  colony  (though  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it 
as  prominently  a  civil  history  as  the  case  will  admit) 
presents  more  matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  than  the 
civil  historian.  At  the  very  first  court  of  election,  a 
law  was  passed,  enacting  that  none  should  hereafter 
be  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any  share  in 
the  government,  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  ma 
gistrates,  or  even  as  serving  as  jurymen,  but  such 
as  had  been  or  should  hereafter  be  received  into  the 
church  as  members.*  "  This  was  a  most  extraordi 
nary  order  or  law,"  says  Hutchinson,  "  and  yet  it 
continued  in  force  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
government,  it  being  repealed  in  appearance  only 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Had  they 
been  deprived  of  their  civil  privileges  in  England 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  unless  they  would  join  in 
communion  with  the  churches  there,  it  might  very 
well  have  been  the  first  in  the  roll  of  grievances. 
But  such  were  the  requisites  to  qualify  for  church- 
membership  here,  that  the  grievance  was  abun 
dantly  greater." 

This  is  a  very  interesting,  though  reprehensible, 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  states.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  by  a  living  author,  that  the 
puritans,  whom  the  English  dissenters  claim  as  their 


*  "  None  may  now  be  a  freeman  of  that  company,  unless  he  be 
a  church  member  among  them  ;  none  have  voice  in  elections  of 
governor,  deputy,  and  assistants ;  none  are  to  be  magistrates, 
officers,  or  jurymen,  grand  or  petit,  but  freemen.  The  ministers 
give  their  votes  in  all  elections  of  magistrates.  Now  the  most  of 
the  persons  at  New  England  are  not  admitted  of  their  church,  and 
therefore  are  not  freemen  ;  and  when  they  come  to  be  tried  there, 
be  it  for  life  or  limb,  name  or  estate,  or  whatsoever,  they  must  be 
tried  and  judged  too  by  those  of  the  church  who  are,  in  a  sort, 
their  adversaries.  How  equal  that  hath  been,  or  may  be,  some  by 
experience  do  know,  others  may  judge." — Lechford.  "  This  law 
at  once  divested  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the  prevailing  opi 
nions,  not  only  on  the  great  points  of  doctrine,  but  with  respect  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  of  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An  uncontrolled  power  of  approving 
or  rejecting  the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  into  com 
munion  with  the  church,  being  vested  in  the  ministers  and  leading 
men  of  each  congregation,  the  most  valuable  civil  rights  were 
made  to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respect  10  qualifications 
purely  ecclesiastical.  Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  colonists 
were  compelled,  by  the  remonstrances  of  Charles  II.,  to  make  some 
alteration  of  this  law,  they  altered  it  only  in  appearance,  and  en 
acted  that  every  candidate  for  the  privilege  of  a  freeman,  should 
produce  a  certificate  from  some  minister  of  the  established  church, 
that  they  were  persons  of  orthodox  principles,  and  of  honest  life 
and  conversation — a  certificate  which  they  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  established  church  necessarily  solicited  with  great  disadvantage. 
The  consequence  of  such  laws  was  to  elevate  the  clergy  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  influence  and  authority  ;  and,  happily  for  the  colony, 
she  was  long  blessed  with  a  succession  of  ministers  whose  admira 
ble  virtues  were  calculated  to  counteract  the  mischief  of  this  inor 
dinate  influence,  and  even  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  good. 
Various  persons,  indeed,  resided  in  peace  within  the  colony,  though 
excluded  from  political  franchises ;  and  one  episcopal  minister  is 
particularly  noted  for  having  said,  when  he  signified  his  refusal  to 
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ancestors,  had  none  of,  what  he  is  pleased  to  term, 
the  latitudinarian  ideas  which  the  moderns  possess. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  disapproved  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  persecution  ;  but  rather  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried,  and  of  themselves  being  its 
objects.  They  adhered  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate  should  be  employed  to 
prevent  the  promulgation  of  sentiments  differing  from 
their  own,  never,  apparently,  having  perceived  that 
the  principle  would  also  justify  the  Romish  church, 
and  would  call  upon  heathen  magistrates  to  repel  all 
Christian  instructers  by  a  similar  method  :  thus,  what 
they  regarded  as  pious  in  themselves,  they  felt  to  be 
iniquitous  in  others.  Surely  the  dreadful  results  to 
which  this  erroneous  principle  so  speedily  led  even 
these  excellent  men,  to  their  irretrievable  disgrace, 
must  stagger,  if  not  convince,  the  most  ardent  advo 
cate  for  the  intermixture  of  the  civil  power  with  the 
spiritual.  In  censuring,  we  must  however  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  light  of  experience  had  not  shone  on 
them  with  the  lustre  it  sheds  on  the  present  genera 
tion,  although  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  truth  on 
this  point  was  clearly  stated  to  them  by  some  of  the 
objects  of  their  persecution,  especially  by  Roger 
Williams,t  whose  history  we  shall  have  more  parti 
cularly  to  record. 

It  has  already  been  observed,   that  the  small-pox 

join  any  of  the  colonial  congregations,  that,  as  he  had  left  England 
because  he  did  not  like  the  lard  bishops,  so  they  might  rest  assured 
he  had  not  come  to  America  to  live  under  the  lord,  brethren." — 
Grahame,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  264. 

+  Dr.  Dwight  makes  the  following  apology  for  the  founders  of 
New  England.  "  Every  government  in  the  Christian  world  claim 
ed,  at  that  time,  the  right  to  control  the  religious  conduct  of  its  sub 
jects.  This  claim,  it  is  true,  finds  no  warrant  in  the  scriptures ;  but 
its  legitimacy  had  never  been  questioned,  and  therefore  never  in 
vestigated.  -All  that  was  then  contended  for  was,  that  it  should  be 
exercised  with  justice  and  moderation.  Our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  to  America  the  very  same  opinions  concerning  this  sub 
ject  which  were  entertained  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and  by  all 
other  men  of  all  Christian  countries.  As  they  came  to  New  Eng 
land,  and  underwent  all  the  hardships  incident  to  colonizing  it,  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  their  religion  unmolested,  they  naturally  were 
very  reluctant  that  others,  who  had  borne  no  share  of  their  bur 
thens,  should  wantonly  intrude  upon  this  favourite  object,  and  dis 
turb  the  peace  of  themselves  and  their  families.  With  these  views, 
they  began  to  exercise  the  claim  which  I  have  mentioned,  and,  like 
the  people  of  all  other  countries,  carried  the  exercise  to  lengths 
which  nothing  can  justify.  But  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered, 
that  no  other  civilized  nation  can  take  up  the  first  stone  to  cast 
against  them.  An  Englishman  certainly  must,  if  he  look  into  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  of  his  own  country,  be  for  ever  silent  on  the 
subject.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  they  scrupulously 
abstained  from  disturbing  all  others,  and  asked  nothing  of  others, 
but  to  be  unmolested  at  home." — Dwight,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  "  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,"  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Re 
view,  "  that  they  never  professed  themselves  the  advocates  of  tole 
ration.  Toleration  was  not  a  virtue  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  reproached  with  the  want  of  it. 
since  they  cannot  be  charged  with  the  opposite  error,  beyond  every 
other  Christian  sect  of  that  day.  Their  grand  object  was  to  wor 
ship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  for  ihis  object 
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had  devastated  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English 
settlements  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  As  several 
of  the  vacant.  Indian  stations  were  well  chosen,  such 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  English  to  take  possession 
of  them,  that  their  settlements  became  more  numerous 
and  more  widely  dispersed  than  suited  the  condition 
of  an  infant  colony.  This  led  to  an  innovation 
which  totally  altered  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  government.  When  a  general  court  was  to  be 
held  in  1634,  the  freemen,  instead  of  attending  it  in 
person,  as  the  charter  prescribed,  elected  representa 
tives  in  their  different  districts,  authorizing  them  to 
appear  in  their  name,  with  full  power  to  deliberate 
and  decide  concerning  every  point  that  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  general  court.  Before  the  court  pro 
ceeded  to  the  choice  of  magistrates,  they  asserted  their 
right  to  a  greater  share  in  the  government  than  they 
had  hitherto  been  allowed,  and  passed  several  reso 
lutions,  denning  the  powers  of  the  general  court,  and 
ordaining  trial  by  jury.  After  the  election  of  magis 
trates,  they  further  determined,  that  there  should  be 
four  general  courts  every  year ;  that  the  whole  body 
of  freemen  should  be  present  at  the  court  of  election 
only ;  and  that  the  freemen  of  every  town  might 
choose  deputies  to  act  in  their  names  at  the  other 
general  courts,  which  deputies  should  have  the  full 
power  of  all  the  freemen.  The  legislative  body  thus 
became  settled  ;  and,  with  but  inconsiderable  altera 
tions,  remained  in  this  form  during  the  continuance 
of  the  charter.  The  colony  must  henceforward  be 
considered,  not  as  a  corporation  whose  powers  were 
defined,  and  its  mode  of  procedure  regulated  by  its 


they  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilderness  of  this  continent,  where 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  sight  of  antichristian  errors  of 
every  description.  Nothing  was  farther  from  their  thoughts,  than 
to  build  up  a  republic,  in  which  sectarians  and  fanatics  of  every 
denomination  under  heaven  might  mingle  their  multifarious  rites, 
and  confound  their  modes  of  Christian  worship  with  their  own." — 
North  American  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  375.  "  In  the  first  moment 
that  they  began  to  taste  of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they  for 
got  that  other  men  had  an  equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  With  an  incon 
sistency,  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant  instances  among  Chris 
tians  of  every  denomination,  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproach 
peculiar  to  any  sect,  the  very  men  who  had  themselves  fled  from 
persecution  became  persecutors ;  and  had  recourse,  in  order  to  en 
force  their  own  opinions,  to  the  same  unhallowed  weapons,  against 
the  employment  of  which  they  had  lately  remonstrated  with  so 
much  violence." — Robertson's  Hist.  America,  b.  x. 

*  Lest  our  readers  should  be  incredulous  that  many  of  these  po 
sitions,  which  are  now  considered  as  indubitable  truths,  and  acted 
on  by  most  civilized  nations,  were  then  regarded  as  criminal  errors, 
by  men  who  were  justly  considered  the  excellent  of  tie  earth,  we 
refer  them  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  authentic  histories  of 
Hubbard  and  Mather. 

"  Mr.  Williams  proceeded  vigorously  to  vent  many  dangerous 
opinions ;  as  amongst  many  others,  these  that  follow  are  some  : 
1.  Firsl,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  the  femnle  sex  to  cover  them 
selves  with  veils  when  they  went  abroad,  especially  when  they  ap 
peared  in  the  public  assemblies.  2.  Another  notion  diffused  by  him, 
occasioned  more  disturbance ;  for.  in  his  zeal  for  advancing  the 


charter,  but  as  a  society,  which,  having  acquired  or 
assumed  political  liberty,  had,  by  its  own  voluntary 
deed,  adopted  a  constitution  or  government  framed 
on  the  model  of  that  in  England. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  erroneous  principles 
of  the  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  now 
became  apparent,  in  the  persecution  of  the  most  libe 
rally  minded  man  in  the  colony,  Roger  Williams.  It 
is  true,  that  he  enthusiastically  supported  some  tenets 
which  were  deemed  heterodox,  and  occasioned  con 
siderable  excitement  by  inveighing  against  the  use  of 
the  cross  in  the  national  flag.  In  consequence  of  the 
spread  of  his  opinion,  some  of  the  troops  would  not 
act  till  the  relic  of  popery,  as  they  considered  it,  was 
cut  out  of  the  banner,  while  others  would  not  serve 
under  any  flag  from  which  it  was  erased.  At  length 
a  compromise  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  obnoxious  emblem  should  be  omitted 
from  the  banners  of  the  militia,  while  it  was  retained 
in  those  of  the  forts.  This,  however,  was  only  one 
of  the  errors  charged  against  Williams ;  it  is  said  that 
he  maintained  that  no  female  should  go  abroad  unless 
veiled  ;  that  unregenerate  men  ought  neither  to  pray 
nor  to  take  oaths  ;  that,  indeed,  oaths  had  better  be 
altogether  omitted ;  that  the  churches  of  New  Eng 
land  should  not  acknowledge  or  communicate  with 
the  hierarchy  from  which  they  had  separated  ;  that 
infants  should  not  be  subjects  of  baptism ;  that  the 
magistrate  should  confine  his  authority  wholly  to 
temporal  affairs  ;  and  that  James  or  Charles  of  Eng 
land  had  no  riffht  at  all  to  grant  away  the  lands  of 
the  Indians  without  their  consent.*  For  the  zealous 


purity  of  reformation,  and  abolishing  all  badges  of  superstition,  he 
inspired  some  persons  of  great  interest  in  that  place,  that  the  cross 
in  the  king's  colours  ought  to  be  taken  away,  as  a  relic  of  antichris 
tian  superstition.  3.  Thirdly,  also  he  maintained,  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  an  unregencrate  man  to  pray,  nor  to  take  an  oath,  and 
in  special  not  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  civil  government;  nor  was 
it  lawful  for  a  godly  man  to  have  any  communion,  either  in  family 
prayer,  or  in  an  oath,  with  such  as  they  judged  unregenerale,  and 
therefore  he  himself  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  taught  others 
so  to  do.  4.  And  that  it  was  not  lawful,  so  much  as  to  hear  the 
godly  ministers  of  England,  when  any  occasionally  went  thither; 
and  therefore  he  admonished  any  church  members  that  had_  so 
done,  as  for  heinous  sin.  Also  he  spake  dangerous  words  against 
the  patent,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  government  of  the  Mas 
sachusetts  colony.  5.  He  affirmed  also,  that  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  with  matters  of  the  first  table,  but  only  the  second,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  general  and  unlimited  toleration  of  all  religions, 
and  for  any  man  to  be  punished  for  any  matters  of  his  conscience 
was  persecution." — Hubbard's  General  History  of  New  England, 
p.  204—206. 

"  I  tell  my  reader  that  there  was  a  whole  country  in  America 
like  to  be  set  on  fire  by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  windmill  in  the  head 
of  one  particular  man.  Know,  then,  that  about  the  year  1630,  ar 
rived  here,  one  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  who,  being  a  preacher  that 
had  less  light  than  fire  in  him,  hath,  by  his  own  sad  example, 
preached  unto  us  the  danger  of  that  evil,  which  the  apostle  men 
tions  in  Rom.  x.  2.  '  They  have  a  zeal,  but  not  according  to  know 
ledge."  He  violently  urged,  that  the  civil  magistrate  might  not 
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propagation  of  these  sentiments,  he  was  deemed  wor 
thy  of  banishment  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
The  order  of  the  court  was,  that  he  should  be  trans 
ported  to  England  ;  but  he  escaped  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  repaired  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  colony. 

There  is  scarcely  any  writer  that  has  done  the 
sentimejits  or  character  of  this  eminent,  though  some 
what  eccentric  man,  even  tolerable  justice;  all  his 
historians  are  his  opponents  ;  and  they  have  evidently 
laboured  hard  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  his  perse 
cutors,  while  they  could  not  conceal  the  benevolent 
and  unexceptionable  character  of  the  far  greater  por 
tion  of  his  life.*  His  reputation  has,  however,  been 
placed  in  its  true  light  by  at  least  one  of  the  Ameri 
can  writers.  "  The  first  legislator  who  fully  recog 
nised  the  rights  of  conscience,"  says  Mr.  Verplanck, 
"  was  Roger  Williams,  a  name  less  illustrious  than  it 
deserves  to  be  ;  for,  although  his  eccentricities  of  con 
duct  and  opinion  may  sometimes  provoke  a  smile,  he 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  virtue,  of  admirable  firm 
ness,  courage,  and  disinterestedness,  and  of  unbounded 
benevolence.  After  some  wanderings,  he  pitched  his 
tent  at  a  place,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Provi 
dence,  and  there  became  the  founder  and  legislator 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island.  There  he  continued 
to  rule,  sometimes  as  the  governor,  and  always  as 


punish  breaches  of  the  first  table  in  the  laws  of  the  ten  command 
ments  ;  which  assertion,  besides  the  door  which  it  opened  unto  a 
thousand  profanities,  by  not  being  duly  limited,  it  utterly  took  away 
from  the  authority  all  capacity  to  prevent  the  land,  which  they  had 
purchased  on  purpose  for  their  own  recess  from  such  things;  its 
becoming  such  a  sink  of  abominations,  as  would  have  been  the  re 
proach  and  ruin  of  Christianity  in  these  parts  of  the  world.  The 
church  taking  the  advice  of  their  fathers  in  the  state,  on  this  occa 
sion  Mr.  Williams  removed  unto  Plymouth,  where  he  was  accept 
ed  as  a  preacher  for  the  two  years  ensuing.  These  things  were,  in 
deed,  very  disturbant  and  offensive ;  but  there  were  two  other 
things  in  his  quixotism,  that  made  it  no  longer  convenient  for  the 
civil  authority  to  remain  unconcerned  about  him;  for,  first,  Whereas 
the  king  of  England  had  granted  a  royal  charter  unto  the  governor 
and  company  of  this  colony,  which  patent  was,  indeed,  the  very 
life  of  the  colony,  this  hot-headed  man  publicly  and  furiously 
preached  against  the  patent,  as  an  instrument  of  injustice,  and 
pressed  both  rulers  and  people  to  be  humbled  for  their  sin  in  taking 
such  a  patent,  and  utterly  throw  it  up,  on  an  insignificant  pretence 
of  wrong  thereby  unto  the  Indians,  which  were  the  natives  of  the 
country,  therein  given  to  the  subjects  of  the  English  crown.  Se 
condly,  An  order  of  the  court,  upon  some  just  occasion,  had  been 
made,  that  an  oath  of  fidelity  should  be,  though  not  imposed  upon, 
yet  offered  unto  the  freemen,  the  better  to  distinguish  those  whose 
fidelity  might  render  them  capable  of  employment  in  the  govern 
ment;  which  order  this  man  vehemently  withstood,  on  a  pernicious 
pretence,  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  our  Lord  Christ  alone  to 
have  his  office  established  with  an  oath ;  and  that  an  oath  being  the 
worship  of  God,  carnal  persons,  whereof  he  supposed  there  were 
many  in  the  land,  might  not  be  put  upon  it.  These  crimes  at  last  pro 
cured  a  sentence  of  banishment  upon  him." — Mather,  b.  vii.  chap.  ii. 
»  Grahame  has  followed  Mather,  Hubbard,  and  Hutchinson,  too 
closely ;  and  has  by  no  means  perceived  the  true  merit  of  his  cha 
racter.  We  are  surprised  he  should  have  censured  so  strongly  the 
objectionable  traits,  (vol.  i.  p.  268,)  while  he  has  passed  over,  with 


the  guide  and  father  of  the  settlement,  for  forty-eight 
years,  employing  himself  in  acts  of  kindness  to  his 
Ijrmer  enemies,  affording  relief  to  the  distressed,  and 
offering  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted.  The  govern 
ment  of  his  colony  was  formed  on  his  favourite  prin 
ciple,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  every 
citizen  should  walk  according  to  the  light  of  his  own 
conscience,  without  restraint  or  interference  from  the 
civil  magistrate.  During  a  visit  which  Williams 
made  to  England,  in  1643,  for  the  purpose  of  procu 
ring  a  colonial  charter,  he  published  a  formal  and 
laboured  vindication  of  this  doctrine,  under  the  title 
of  The  Bloody  Tenet,  or  a  Dialogue  between  Truth 
and  Peace.  In  his  work,  which  was  written  with 
his  usual  boldness  and  decision,  he  anticipated  most 
of  the  arguments,  which,  fifty  years  after,  attracted 
so  much  attention,  when  they  were  brought  forward 
by  Locke.  His  own  conduct  in  power  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  speculative  opinions  ;  and  when, 
in  his  old  age,  the  order  of  his  little  community  was 
disturbed  by  an  irruption  of  quaker  preachers,  he 
combated  them  only  in  pamphlets  and  public  dispu 
tations,  and  contented  himself  with  overwhelming 
their  doctrines  with  a  torrent  of  learning,  invective, 
syllogisms,  and  puns.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
to  the  honour  of  Roger  Williams,  that  no  one  of  the 
early  colonists,  without  excepting  William  Penn  him- 


but  a  slight  notice,  those  principles  which  immortalize  the  name  of 
Roger  Williams.  Murray  is  brief,  but,  in  this  case,  exercises  more 
penetration,  and  is  more  impartial.  Even  the  North  American  Re 
view  seems  embarrassed  by  an  attempt  to  commend  both  parties : 
"  We  are  not  prepared  to  defend  the  proceedings  against  Roger 
Williams,  and  especially  the  ultimate  sentence  ;  but  many  consi 
derations  in  extenuation,  may  be  offered.  The  settlement  was  in 
its  infancy.  Some  of  the  opinions  which  he  pertinaciously  incul 
cated,  were  dangerous  to  the  establishment;  and  his  conduct,  in 
several  particulars,  may  be  justly  viewed  as  seditious.  In  a  more- 
advanced  state  of  the  colony,  his  peculiar  sentiments  might  have 
been  inculcated  without  hazard,  and  would,  probably,  have  been 
less  seriously  regarded.  The  new  settlement  had  enemies  of  power 
ful  influence,  and  its  leaders  were  compelled  to  observe  the  most 
vigilant  course  in  every  transaction.  Williams  was  continually 
gaining  adherents  by  his  perseverance  and  zeal,  and  some  of  his 
tenets  were  so  extravagant,  that  their  adoption  would  have  con 
vulsed  and  degraded  the  country.  The  leading  characters,  both  in 
church  and  state,  solicitious  for  the  preservation  of  the  system  of 
religious  and  civil  polity  which  they  had  sacrificed  and  suffered  so 
much  to  erect,  were  desirous  of  recommending  it  to  others  by  a 
discreet  deportment,  which  might  invite  sober  and  considerate  men 
to  unite  with  them,  and  repel  the  malignant  suggestions  of  their 
enemies."  The  fact  is,  the  puritan  emigrants  were  decidedly 
wrong  in  the  principle  they  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  common 
wealth  ;  and  the  proof  of  their  error  is  abundant  in  the  absurdity, 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  murder,  to  which  it  seduced  the  noblest  and 
purest  spirits  of  the  age,  results  which  never  arose  from  the  influ 
ence  of  truth.  All  that  can  be  said  in  their  palliation  is,  that  all 
the  world,  except  the  banished  Roger  Williams  and  a  few  others, 
were  in  the  same  error ;  and  that  hundreds  of  learned  and  pro 
fessedly  enlightened  men  found  it  very  hard  to  abandon  the  error 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  till  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  richest  trea 
sury  in  the  world. 
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self,  equalled  him  in  justice  and  benevolence  towards 
the  Indians."* 

While  the  colonies  were  occupied  with  internal 
disputes,  the  English  parliament,  inquiring  into  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  had  turned  their  attention 
to  the  charters  of  the  New  England  states ;  and 
deeming  them  injurious  monopolies,  both  that  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  were  declared  forfeited 
to  the  king,  and  the  colonies  removed  from  the  juris 
diction  of  the  companies  to  that  of  the  crown,  an  ar 
rangement  which,  for  some  time,  proved  rather  bene 
ficial  than  detrimental. 

During  the  year  1635,  no  less  than  three  thousand 
persons  arrived  in  New  England.!  Among  them 
was  Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  ani 
mated  with  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty,  which  induced  him  to  relinquish  all  his  hopes 
in  England,  and  settle  in  an  infant  colony  which  as 
yet  afforded  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  to  its 
inhabitants  :  he  was  naturally  received  in  New  Eng 
land  with  high  regard  and  admiration,  and  was  in 
stantly  complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  colony. 
Enforcing  his  claims  to  respect  by  the  address  and 
ability  which  he  showed  in  conducting  business,  he 
was  elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his 

*  Anniversary  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  New- York  Histo 
rical  Society,  December  7,  1818,  by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  p. 
23—26. 

f  It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  I.  prevented  Pym,  Hampden, 
and  Cromwell,  from  emigrating  to  New  England.  The  destitution 
of  foresight  with  which  despots  are  frequently  visited,  cannot  but 
be  admired  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  arrangements  of  a  merci 
ful  Providence.  Two  Charleses  now  have  set  their  seal  to  the 
truth  of  this  proverb,  "  duem  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat." 

t  It  often  happens,  that  persons  live  in  an  age  too  early  to  have 
their  merits  duly  estimated.  This  was  the  case  of  Galileo  and 
others,  who  have  done  much  for  mankind.  It  often  takes  whole 
ages  to  set  history  right  upon  matters  of  fact  and  opinion.  No 
person,  in  our  annals,  has  suffered  more  obloquy  without  cause, 
than  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  She  came  with  her  husband  from  Lincoln 
shire  to  Boston,  in  1636.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  note,  being 
a  representative  of  Boston,  and  in  good  repute.  Mrs.  Hutchin 
son  was  a  well  educated,  shrewd  woman  ;  she  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Cotton,  then  a  popular  preacher  in  Boston,  with  whom,  it 
is  probable,  she  was  well  acquainted  in  England,  as  they  came  from 
the  same  county.  She  was  ambitious  and  active,  and  was  delight 
ed  with  metaphysical  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions.  She  had  a 
ready  pen,  and  a  fine  memory,  and  from  the  habit  of  taking  notes 
in  church,  she  possessed  herself  of  all  the  points  in  Mr.  Cotton's 
sermons,  which  she  was  fond  of  communicating  to  others  of  less 
retentive  faculties.  She  held  conference  meetings  at  her  own 
house,  and  commented  on  the  great  doctrines,  of  salvation.  She 
entertained  several  speculative  opinions,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  intelligence,  would  be  considered  as  harmless  as  a  poet's  dream, 
but  which,  at  that  time,  "  threw  the  whole  colony  into  a  flame." 
Every  household  was  fevered  by  religious  discussions  upon  cove 
nants  of  faith  and  covenants  of  works,  always  the  most  bitter  of 
all  disputes.  In  all  probability,  the  vanity  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
wns  raised,  to  see  that  she  could  so  easily  disturb  the  religious  and 
metaphysical  world  about  her ;  and  no  doubt,  but  that  the  persecu 
tions  she  suffered,  made  her  more  obstinate  than  she  otherwise 
would  have  been.  If  they  had  let  her  alone,  her  doctrines  would 
have  passed  away  with  a  thousand  other  vagaries ;  but  the  clergy 


arrival,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  colonists,  and 
with  the  highest  expectations  of  an  advantageous  ad 
ministration.  These  hopes,  we  shall  find  in  the  se 
quel,  were  by  no  means  realized.  He  entered  too 
deeply  into  polemical  theology,  to  allow  him  to  devote 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  civil  and  political 
duties  which  afforded  so  abundant  a  field  for  their 
exercise.  During  his  administration,  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  colony  promoted  the 
settlement  of  Connecticut,  and  indirectly  led  to  the 
war  with  the  Pequod  Indians,  both  of  which  circum 
stances  we  shall  notice  in  the  history  of  that  state. 

A  brief  period  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  Roger 
Williams,  before  the  repose  of  the  colony  was  again 
interrupted  by  religious  dissensions.  The  puritans 
had  transported,  with  their  other  religious  practices, 
that  of  assembling  one  evening  in  the  week  to  con 
verse  over  the  discourses  of  the  preceding  sabbath  ; 
a  proceeding  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  that  zeal 
which  arises  from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  but  not  to  promote  the  subserviency  requi 
site  to  a  quiet  submission  to  the  uniformity  of  autho 
rized  opinions.  These  meetings  had  been  originally 
confined  to  the  brethren ;  but  Mrs.  Hutchinson,?;  a 
lady  of  respectable  station  in  life,  of  considerable 

would  not  suffer  this  to  be,  notwithstanding  they  risked  something 
in  calling  this  popular  woman  to  an  account.  She  was  considered 
wiser  and  more  learned  in  the  scriptures  than  all  her  opponents. 
She  had  powerful  friends.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  governor,  a  popu 
lar  young  man,  of  large  wealth,  was  her  friend,  and  Cotton  and 
Wheelwright,  the  ministers,  were  her  warm  supporters,  and  had  a 
profound  respect  for  her  talents  and  virtues ;  but  still  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  was  against  her. 

In  1637  a  synod  was  called,  the  first  in  our  history,  which  was 
held  in  conclave  at  Cambridge.  It  was  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  deputy  governor,  the  council  of  assistants,  and  the  teachers  and 
the  elders  of  churches.  They  sat  in  conclave  for  fear  of  the  people, 
particularly  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  followers.  Her  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  was  no  longer  in  the  chair  of  state.  In  this  body  she  was 
charged  with  heresy,  and  called  upon  to  defend  herself  before 
these  inquisitors.  The  charges  and  specifications  were  numerous, 
as  is  proved  by  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Before  the  tribunal  she 
stood  for  three  weeks,  defending  herself  against  a  body  of  inqui 
sitors,  who  were  at  once  the  prosecutors,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
judges.  The  report  of  the  trial  is  said  to  be  from  the  minutes  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  certainly  not  from  her  own  brief.  The 
charges  from  the  governor,  who  presided,  were  vituperations  and 
vague,  consisting  of  general  matters,  rather  than  of  special  allega 
tions  ;  to  all  of  which  she  returned  the  most  acute  and  pregnant 
answers,  evincing  a  mind  of  the  first  order.  One  after  another  of 
her  judges  questioned  and  harangued,  but  she  never  lost  her  self- 
possession.  The  only  circumstance  in  the  whole  case  that  shows 
the  sincerity  of  her  judges,  is  the  report  they  have  made  of  her 
trial.  Her  judges  were  the  first  in  the  land,  comprising  every  one 
in  the  colony,  who  had  not  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
her  friend.  That  intolerant  old  Dudley,  the  lieutenant  governor, 
was  the  most  inveterate  of  her  enemies.  Cotton,  who  was  called 
as  a  witness,  behaved  well,  and,  grave  and  holy  as  he  was,  was 
treated  with  great  severity  as  a  witness.  On  the  whole,  they 
proved  nothing  against  her,  but  that  she  had  expressed  her  own  opi 
nions  freely,  and  supported  them  manfully,  by  unanswerable  texts  of 
scripture.  No  defence  ever  recorded  in  profane  history  has  ever 
been  equal  to  this.  Socrates  before  his  judges  did  not  meet  his  ar- 
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native  talent,  and  of  affable  manners,  deemed  it  de 
sirable  that  the  sisters  should  also  exercise  a  similar 
privilege.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  long  before  this 
lady  and  her  associates  discovered  that  there  would 
be  much  more  propriety  in  their  instructing  their 
ministers  than  in  the  reverse  process,  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed.  They  adopted  that  most  conve 
nient  dogma,  that  good  works  are  no  evidence  of 
being  a  true  Christian,  or  one  of  the  elect ;  and  that 
the  only  testimony  to  a  state  of  justification,  was  the 
overpowering  assurance  of  the  mind,  produced  by 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  It  is 
not  our  place  to  discuss  doctrines,  but  to  record 
facts ;  or  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate, 
that  it  is  through  the  incongruous  and  irrational 
ideas  which  have  existed  among  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deem  themselves 
sound  in  doctrine,  that  these  vagaries  have  acquired 
and  maintained  so  utterly  undeserved  a  prominence 
in  what  is  termed  the  religious  world.  It  has  ever 
been  a  prime  mano3uvre  of  the  great  enemy  of  man, 
to  connect  the  most  magnificent  truths  with  the  most 
absurd  errors  ;  and  thus  to  raise  a  cloud  which  en 
circles  itself  with  the  brilliancy  of  that  very  orb 
whose  rays  it  obscures. 

The  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  propagation  of 
these  offensive  sentiments,  was  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Vane,  being  their 
decided  advocate.  Vehement  discussions  and  bitter 
accusations  abounding  ;  but  the  antinomian  party, 
though  most  zealous,  were  least  numerous  ;  and  at 
the  annual  election,  Mr.  Vane  was  displaced  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  by  a  very  decided  majority.  After  various 

cusers  with  half  the  acuteness.  Eugene  Aram's  defence  had  not 
the  same  directness  and  power  nor  lhat  of  Maria  Antoinette  more 
high  mindedness.  St.  Paul's  alone,  before  the  Areopagii,  can  bear 
any  comparison.  He  was  charged  of  introducing  a  new  God, 
which,  by  an  Athenian  law,  was  death,  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
their  catalogue  of  divinities.  He  escaped  by  declaring  that  he  had 
no'  enlarged  their  number,  but  that  he  taught  them  who  was  the 
unknown  God,  whose  temple  he  had  seen  among  them,  and  whose 
name  was  inscribed  on  its  walls. 

Instead  of  raising  a  monument,  as  they  should  have  done,  to  this 
most  acute  metaphysician  and  eloquent  defender  of  herself,  they 
found  her  guilty  of  more  than  eighty  heretical  opinions;  but  fortu 
nately  for  themselves,  they  did  not  venture  to  specify  them  in  her 
sentence,  but  ordered  her  to  recant  and  renounce  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  and  banishment.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  firm  ;  she  made  a  fair  explanation,  but  would  not  renounce 
what  she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  right,  and  was  accordingly 
banished.  She  went  to  Rhode  Island,  hut  did  not  long  remain 
there.  After  the  d°alh  of  her  husband,  in  1642,  she  went  to  the 
Dutch  country  beyond  New  Haven,  and  was,  with  most  of  her 
large  family,  massacred  by  the  Indians.  This,  the  superstitious 
considered  as  a  judgment,  "  for  many  evils  in  her  conversation,  as 
well  as  for  corrupt  opinions  ;"  and  to  this  day  she  is  called  an  artful 
woman,  but  not  one  of  her  accusers  dare  name  one  of  those  evils 
of  conversaiion,  and  but  two  or  three  of  those  corrupt  opinions. 
The  writer  feels  ashamed  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  in  reading  the 
whole  course  of  this  fanatical  and  unjust  sentence,  but  would  not 


measures  had  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  the 
dissentients  within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  a  synod 
was  called,  which  determined  that  the  sentiments  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  followers  were  grievously 
erroneous,  and,  as  they  still  refused  submission,  the 
favourite  measure  of  banishment  was  had  recourse 
to.  Another  accession  was  thus  made  to  the  "  allu- 
vies,"  as  Mather  terms  it,  of  Rhode  Island ;  but  not 
finding  that  land  of  liberty  perfectly  to  her  taste, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  removed  to  a  Dutch  plantation, 
where,  not  long  after,  she  was  basely  murdered, 
with  many  of  her  family,  by  the  Indians.* 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  in  Ame 
rica,  the  enemies  of  the  colonists  in  England  were 
busily  engaged  in  promoting  the  destruction  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter.  That  of  Plymouth  had  been 
already  surrendered.  "  The  principal  reasons  as 
signed  for  this  surrender  were,  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  had  improperly  extended  the  limits  of 
their  patent,  so  as  to  include  lands  granted  to  others, 
and  that  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  they  had 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  council,  as  well 
as  the  crown.  These  evils,  the  council  said,  they 
were  unable  to  remedy  ;  and  therefore  deemed  it  ne 
cessary  for  his  majesty  to  take  the  whole  business 
into  his  own  hands.t  Soon  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Plymouth  charter,  a  quo  warranto  was  issued 
against  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  writ  was  served 
only  on  those  in  England,  who  either  then  were,  or 
had  been  members  of  the  company  ;  but  no  notice 
was  given  to  the  company  in  New 'England.  Some 
on  whom  the  writ  was  served  in  England  appeared, 
and  disclaimed  any  right  under  the  charter,  others 


have  it  erased  from  the  records,  as  it  is  calculated  to  humble  the 
pride  of  the  infallible  bigot,  and  serves  as  a  good  lesson  for  modern 
times,  in  more  than  in  one  instance.  That  woman  must  have  been 
of  virtuous  life,  that  such  a  band  of  inquisitors  could  not  find  cause 
to  condemn,  except  as  to  opinions.  The  whole  story  is  a  lesson, 
for  it  shows,  that  men,  in  a  body,  may  do  that  which  but  few  of 
them,  separately,  would  dare  to  support.  In  that  body  were  to  be 
found  the  learned  Phillips,  the  apostle  Elliot,  the  honest  AVelde, 
with  many  other  excellent  men,  who  voted  against  the  great  female 
metaphysician  of  her  time.  Three  only  of  the  synod  had  the 
courage  to  dissent  from  the  judgment.  It  seems,  after  all,  that  the 
sentence  was  more  a  matter  of  policy  than  of  law,  as  may  b.e 
drawn  from  the  scantiness  of  the  record  on  this  head  ;  for  Win 
throp  was  an  acute  lawyer,  and  if  he  had  found  any  thing  which 
he  dared  to  put  on  record,  in  justification  of  this  body,  it  would 
have  been  found  there.  That  they  should  have  erred,  is  not  sur 
prising;  but  that  historians  of  a  later  age  should  have  continued 
to  justify  them,  is  astonishing,  and  shows  how  little  independence 
or  original  thinking  there  is  among  those  who  venture  to  call  them 
selves  historians. — American  Editor. 

*  Various  other  persons,  besides  the  immediate  adherents  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  and  council  of  Massachusetts,  migrated  from  the  colony, 
and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  settlements  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine ;  the  circumstances  of  which  will  be 
recorded  at  length  in  the  history  of  those  states. 

t  Pilkin,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
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were  defaulted,  and  the  rights  and  franchises  in  the 
charter  were  seized  and  taken  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  so  far  as  those  in  England  were  concerned,  and 
the  other  patentees  were  outlawed.  No  judgment, 
in  form,  was  ever  rendered  against  the  corporation 
itself.  Not  satisfied  with  this  proceeding,  a  special 
order  was  sent  by  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations, 
to  Massachusetts,  in  April,  1638,  requiring  the  go 
vernor,  or  such  other  person  as  had  the  custody  of 
the  charter,  to  transmit  the  same  by  the  return  of  the 
ship  which  carried  the  order,  with  a  threat,  in  case 
of  neglect  or  refusal,  that  the  king  would  resume  the 
whole  plantation  into  his  own  hands.  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  before  whom  this  order  was 
laid,  resolved  not  to  send  the  charter,  but  presented 
an  humble  petition  to  the  commissioners.  The  colo 
nists  found  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the 
advantage  of  the  delay  arising  from  their  distance 
from  the  mother  country ;  for,  while  these  negotia 
tions  were  pending,  the  disputes  between  Charles  and 
his  parliament  acquired  an  importance  that  left  little 
opportunity  for  the  monarch  to  trouble  himself  with 
colonial  affairs  ;  and  thus  the  charter  of  Massachu 
setts,  and  the  liberties  of  New  England,  were  pre 
served.* 

Scarcely  had  the  venerable  founders  of  New  Eng 
land  felled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  when  they  began 
to  provide  means  to  insure  the  stability  of  their  co 
lony.  Learning  and  religion  they  wisely  judged  to 
be  the  firmest  pillars  of  the  commonwealth.  The  le 
gislature  of  Massachusetts,  having  previously  founded 
a  public  school  or  college,  had,  the  last  year,  directed 
its  establishment  at  Newtown,  and  appointed  a  com 
mittee  to  carry  the  order  into  effect.  The  liberality 
of  an  individual  now  essentially  contributed  to  the 
completion  of  this  wise  and  benevolent  design. 

*  A  copy  of  Charles's  "  commission  for  regulating  the  planta 
tions  ;"  of  the  "  letter  of  the  lords  of  the  council  for  the  patent  of 
the  plantation  to  be  sent  to  them ;"  and  of  the  "  humble  petition  of 
the  Massachusetts  in  the  general  court  there  assembled  ;"  are  all 
to  be  found  in  Hubbard's  History,  chap,  xxxvi. 

t  Hubbard,  chap,  xxxii.  p.  237.  There  were  several  benefac 
tors  to  this  college,  besides  Mr.  Harvard  ;  and  "  the  other  colonies 
sent  some  small  help  to  the  undertaking ;  and  several  gentlemen 
did  more  than  whole  colonies  to  support  and  forward  it." — Mather's 
Magnalia,  b.  iv.  p.  126.  "  There  were  probably,  at  that  time,  forty 
or  fifty  sons  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  Old  England,  one 
for  every  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  dwell 
ing  in  the  few  villages  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The 
sons  of  Oxford  were  not  few." — Savage  :  note  upon  Winthrop. 

i  "  A  printing  house  was  begun  at  Cambridge  by  one  Daye,  at 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  died  on  sea  hitherward.  The  first 
thing  which  was  printed  was  the  freemen's  oath ;  the  next  was  an 
Almanack,  made  for  New  England  by  Mr.  William  Peirce,  ma 
riner  ;  the  next  was  the  Psalms,  newly  turned  into  metre."  Win 
throp,  vol.  i.  p.  289.  Ib.  Hist.  Carnb.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  vii. 
p.  19.  Thomas's  History  of  Printing  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
"  Mr.  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  wealthy  nonconformist  minister. 


John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister,  dying  this  year  at 
Charleston,  left  a  legacy  of  nearly  800/.  to  the  pub 
lic  school  at  Newtown.  In  honour  of  their  benefac 
tor,  the  collegiate  school  was,  by  an  order  of  court, 
named  Harvard  College  ;  and  Newtown,  in  compli 
ment  to  the  institution,  and  in  memory  of  the  place 
where  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  re 
ceived  their  education,  was  called  Cambridge. t  At 
this  time  also,  Rowley,  in  Massachusetts,  was  founded 
by  about  sixty  industrious  families  from  Yorkshire, 
under  the  guidance  of  Ezekiel  Rogers,  an  eminent 
minister.  These  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  been 
clothiers  in  England,  built  a  fulling  mill  ;  employed 
their  children  in  spinning  cotton  wool  ;  and  were 
the  first  who  attempted  to  make  cloth  in  North  Ame 
rica.  A  still  more  important  branch  of  business  was 
introduced  this  year,  that  of  printing,  the  first  press 
ever  used  in  North  America  being  established  at 
Cambridge.* 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  its  rural 
neighbours,  continued  rapidly  to  increase.  In  the 
year  1639,  a  settlement  was  begun  on  the  north  side 
of  Merrimack,  called  Salisbury ;  and  another  at 
Winicowet,  called  Hampton. 

New  England  was  henceforth  to  be  left  almost  ex 
clusively  to  her  own  resources.  The  state  of  affairs 
in  England  was  now  reversed  ;  and  the  persecuting 
power  of  Charles  was  wrested  from  his  grasp.  The 
principal  motive  to  emigration,  therefore,  no  longer 
existed ;  indeed,  several  of  the  most  considerable 
colonists,  and  many  of  the  ministers  in  New  Eng 
land,  returned  to  their  native  country  ;§  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  settlers  had  experienced  so  much 
happiness  in  the  societies  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  colony,  that  they  felt  themselves  united  to  New 
England  by  stronger  feelings  than  those  of  attach- 


He  contributed  liberally  toward  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  print 
ing  materials ;  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid  of  others  in 
England  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  college  a  fount  of  printing 
letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave,  towards  furnish 
ing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters,  forty-nine  pounds,  and  some 
thing  more." — Records  of  Harvard  College;  American  Annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  255. 

§  "  Now  that  fountain  began  to  be  dried,  and  the  stream  turned 
another  way,  and  many  that  intended  to  have  followed  their  neigh 
bours  and  friends  into  a  land  not  sown,  hoping  by  the  turn  of  the 
times,  and  the  great  changes  that  were  then  afoot,  to  enjoy  that  at 
their  own  doors  and  homes,  which  the  other  had  travelled  so  far  to 
seek  abroad,  there  happened  a  total  cessation  of  any  passengers 
coming  over  ;  yea,  rather,  as  at  the  turn  of  a  tide,  many  came  back 
with  the  help  of  the  same  stream,  or  sea,  that  carried  them  thither; 
insomuch,  that  now  the  country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  of  a 
way  to  provide  themselves  of  clothing,  which  they  could  not  attain 
by  selling  of  their  cattle  as  before ;  which  now  were  fallen  from 
that  huge  price  forementioned,  251.,  first  to  14/.  and  101.  an  head, 
and  presently  after  (at  least,  within  a  year)  to  5/.  a  piece ;  nor 
was  there  at  that  rate  ready  vent  for  them  neither." — Hubbard, 
p.  238. 
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merit  to  their  native  soil,  and  resolved  to  remain  in 
the  region  which  their  virtue  had  converted  from  a 
wilderness  into  a  garden. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authentic  state 
ment  of  the  population  of  the  New  England  colonies 
at  this  period.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  under 
twenty  thousand.*  In  the  twenty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  nearly  three 
hundred  vessels  had  transported  more  than  twenty- 
one  thousand  persons  across  the  Atlantic,  at  the  im 
mense  cost  of  nearly  200,0001.  an  amazing  sum  in 
that  age,  which  nothing  but  the  determined  and  per 
severing  zeal  which  animated  the  puritans  could 
have  induced  them  to  expend,  in  the  laborious  work 
of  converting  a  vast  wilderness  into  the  abode  of 
civilized  man.t 

The  following  year,  the  general  court  of  Massa 
chusetts  established  one  hundred  laws,  called  The 
Body  of  Liberties.!  Having  already  been  submitted 
to  the  court,  and  sent  into  every  town  for  considera 
tion,  they  were  now  amended,  and  were  to  remain  in 
force  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  after  that  period, 
to  be  again  revised,  and  established  in  perpetuity. 
As  it  is  in  the  laws  of  an  infant  people  that  we  trace 
their  principles,  and  discover  their  policy,  a  sketch 
of  the  most  remarkable  laws  in  the  first  New  Eng 
land  code  is  introduced.  It  was  enacted,  that  there 
never  should  be  any  bond-slavery,  villanage,  or  cap 
tivity,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  except 
in  lawful  captives  taken  in  just  wars,  or  such  as 
should  willingly  sell  themselves,  or  be  sold  to  them  ; 
and  such  should  have  the  liberties  and  Christian 
usage  which  the  law  of  God,  established  in  Israel 
concerning  such  persons,  morally  requires  :  That  if 
any  strangers,  or  people  of  other  nations,  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  should  fly  to  them  from  tyran 
ny  or  oppression  of  their  persecutors,  or  from  famine, 
wars,  or  the  like  necessary  and  compulsory  cause, 
they  should  receive  entertainment  and  succour  :  That 
there  should  be  no  monopolies,  but  of  such  new  in 
ventions  as  were  profitable  to  the  country,  and  those 
for  a  short  time  only  :  That  all  deeds  of  conveyance, 

*  Grahame  says,  "  about  twenty-one  thousand  persons,"  (vol.  i. 
p.  302,)  but  this  is  evidently  the  gross  number  of  those  who  emi 
grated  during  the  twenty  years ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
actual  population  at  this  period  was  considerably  short  of  that 
number. 

t  "  They,  who  then  professed  to  be  able  to  give  the  best  account, 
say,  that  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  ships,  which  were  the 
whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  there  arrived 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  passengers,  men,  women,  and 
children,  perhaps  abou.  four  thousand  families.  A  modest  compu 
tation  then  made  of  the  whole  charge  of  transportation  of  the  per 
sons,  their  goods,  the  stock  of  cattle,  provisions  until  they  could 
support  themselves,  necessaries  for  building,  artillery,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  amounts  to  192,OOOJ.  sterling.  A  dear  purchase,  if 


whether  absolute  or  conditional,  should  be  recorded, 
that  neither  creditors  might  be  defrauded,  nor  courts 
troubled  with  vexatious  suits  and  endless  contentions 
about  sales  and  mortgages :  That  no  injunction 
should  be  laid  on  any  church,  church  officer,  or 
member,  in  point  of  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline, 
whether  for  substance  or  circumstance,  besides  the 
institution  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that,  in  the  defect  of  a 
law,  in  any  case,  the  decision  should  be  by  the  word 
of  God. 

The  dispersed  situation  of  the  New  England  colo 
nists  rendered  union  among  them  necessary,  not  only 
for  their  mutual  defence  against  the  savages,  but  also 
for  protection  and  security  against  the  claims  and 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch.  This  union,  or  con 
federation,  was  formed  in  1643,  by  the  name  of  The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.  It  had  been  pro 
posed  by  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Ha 
ven,  as  early  as  1638,  but  was  not  finally  completed 
until  five  years  after.  This  confederacy,  which  con 
tinued  about  forty  years,  constituted  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  political  history  of  New  England.  It 
consisted  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Ply 
mouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  By  the  arti 
cles  of  confederation,  as  they  were  called,  these  colo 
nies  entered  into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league  of 
friendship  and  amity,  for  offence  and  defence,  mutual 
advice  and  succour,  upon  all  just  occasions,  both  for 
preserving  and  propagating  the  truth  and  liberties  of 
the  gospel,  and  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and  wel 
fare.  Each  colony  was  to  retain  its  own  peculiar 
jurisdiction  and  government  ;  and  no  other  planta 
tion  or  colony  was  to  be  received  as  a  confederate, 
nor  any  two  of  the  confederates  to  be  united  into  one 
jurisdiction,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  The 
affairs  of  the  united  colonies  were  to  be  managed  by 
a  legislature,  to  consist  of  two  persons,  styled  com 
missioners,  chosen  from  each  colony.  The  commis 
sioners  were  to  meet  annually  in  the  colonies,  in  suc 
cession,  and  when  met,  to  choose  a  president,  and 
the  determination  of  any  six  to  be  binding  on  all.s 
This  confederacy,  which  was  declared  to  be  perpe- 

they  had  paid  nothing  before  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and  no 
thing  afterwards  to  the  sachems  of  the  country.  Well  might  they 
complain,  when  the  titles  to  their  lands  were  called  in  question  by 
Sir  Edmund  Andros :  their  labour  in  clearing  and  improving  them 
was  of  more  value  than  the  lands  after  they  were  improved,  and 
this  other  expense  might  be  out  of  the  question." — Hutchinson. 
vol.  i.  p.  93. 

t  "  They  had  been  composed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward,  minister 
of  Ipswich,  who  had  formerly  been  a  student  and  practitioner  at 
law." — American  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

§  "  These  commissioners  had  power  to  hear,  examine,  weigh, 
and  determine  all  affairs  of  war,  or  peace,  leagues,  aids,  charges, 
and  number  of  men  for  war,  division  of  spoils,  and  whatsoever  is 
gotten  by  conquest,  receiving  of  more  confederates  for  plantations. 
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tual,  continued  without  any  essential  alteration,  until 
the  New  England  colonies  were  deprived  of  their 
charter  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II. 
This  union  evidently  served  as  the  basis  of  the  great 
confederacy  afterwards  formed  between  the  thirteen 
states  of  America.  An  examination  of  the  two  sys 
tems  will  prove  a  similarity  not  only  in  names,  but 
in  general  principles.* 

The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
at  length  resulted  in  open  war  ;  and  the  New  Eng 
land  colonies,  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  as  the 
puritans  in  England,  embraced  with  ardour  the  cause 
of  the  latter.  The  parliament,  however,  did  not  lose 
sight  of  its  right  to  govern  the  colonies  ;  and  in  1643, 
they  passed  an  ordinance,  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  power  exerted,  than  for  the  extraordinary 
regulations  it  established.  By  it,  the  Earl  of  War 
wick  was  appointed  governor-in-chief  and  lord  high- 
admiral  of  the  colonies,  with  a  council  of  five  peers 
and  twelve  commoners  to  assist  him.  It  empowered 
him,  in  conjunction  with  his  associates,  to  examine 
the  state  of  their  affairs ;  to  send  for  papers  and  per 
sons  ;  to  remove  governors  and  officers,  appointing 
others  in  their  place  ;  and  to  assign  over  to  these 
such  part  of  the  powers  that  were  then  granted  as 
he  should  think  proper.  Such  was  the  authority 
which  the  parliament  exerted  over  its  transatlantic 
dominions.  The  colonists  implicitly  admitted  its 
rectitude,  by  applying  to  the  commissioners  for  pro 
tection  and  patents.  The  right  of  parliament,  in 
deed,  was  not  doubted  in  those  days  ;  it  was  the  ir 
regular  exertion  of  prerogative,  and  not  the  authority 

inio  combination  with  any  of  the  confederates,  and  all  things  of  a 
like  nature,  which  are  the  proper  concomitants  and  consequences 
of  such  a  confederation  for  amity,  offence  and  defence,  not  inter 
meddling  with  the  government  of  any  of  the  jurisdictions,  which, 
by  the  third  article,  is  preserved  entirely  to  themselves.  The  ex 
penses  of  all  just  wars  to  be  borne  by  each  colony,  in  proportion  to 
its  number  of  male  inhabitants,  of  whatever  quality  or  condition, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  In  case  any  colony  should 
be  suddenly  invaded,  on  motion  and  request  of  three  magistrates  of 
such  colony,  the  other  confederates  were  immediately  to  send  aid  to 
the  colony  invaded,  in  men,  Massachusetts  one  hundred,  and  the 
other  colonies  forty-five  each,  or  for  a  less  number,  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  commissioners,  however,  were  very  properly  di 
rected,  afterwards,  to  take  into  consideration  the  cause  of  such 
war  or  invasion,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
colony  invaded,  such  colony  was  not  only  to  make  satisfaction  to 
the  invaders,  but  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  com 
missioners  were  also  authorized  to  frame  and  establish  agreements 
and  orders  in  general  cases  of  a  civil  nature,  wherein  all  the  plan 
tations  were  interested,  for  preserving  peace  among  themselves, 
and  preventing,  as  much  as  may  be,  all  occasions  of  war,  or  dif 
ference  with  others,  as  about  the  free  and  speedy  passage  of  jus 
tice,  in  every  jurisdiction,  to  all  the  confederates  equally  as  to  their 
own,  receiving  those  that  remove  from  one  plantation  to  another, 
without  due  certificates.  It  was  also  very  wisely  provided  in  the 
articles,  that  runaway  servants,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  should 
be  returned  to  the  colonies  where  they  belonged,  or  from  which 
they  had  fled.  If  any  of  the  confederates  should  violate  any  of 


of  the  legislature,  that  was  dreaded  as  unconstitu 
tional,  or  feared  as  oppressive. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  colony  naturally 
tended  to  heighten  the  value  of  its  political  fran 
chises  ;  and  the  increasing  opulence  of  the  dissen 
tients,  already  alluded  to,  seemed  to  aggravate  the 
hardship  of  their  disfranchisement.  Some  of  them 
having  assumed  privileges  from  which  they  were 
excluded  by  law,  they  were  punished  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  the  deputy  governor.  They  complained  to 
the  general  court  of  this  treatment  by  a  petition, 
which  contained  a  forcible  remonstrance  against  the 
injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights  as  free 
men,  and  of  their  privileges  as  Christians,  because 
they  could  not  join,  as  members  with  the  congrega 
tional  churches,  or  because,  when  they  solicited  ad 
mission  into  them,  they  were  arbitrarily  rejected  by 
the  ministers.  "  They  prayed,"  says  Hutchinson,* 
"  that  civil  liberty  and  freedom  might  be  forthwith 
granted  to  all  truly  English,  and  that  all  members  of 
the  church  of  England  or  Scotland,  not  scandalous, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  churches 
of  New  England  ;  or,  if  these  civil  and  religious 
liberties  were  refused,  that  they  might  be  freed  from 
the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  from  the 
impresses  made  of  them,  or  their  children,  or  ser 
vants,  into  the  war ;  and  if  they  failed  of  redress 
there,  they  should  be  under  a  necessity  of  making 
application  to  England  to  the  honourable  houses  of 
parliament,  who  they  hoped  would  take  their  sad 
condition  into  consideration."  The  party  in  favour 
of  the  dissenters  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  a 


the  articles,  or  in  any  way  injure  any  one  of  the  other  colonies, 
such  breach  of  agreement,  or  injury,  was  to  be  considered  and  or 
dered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies." — Pitkin's  Poli 
tical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

*  "  The  principles  upon  which  this  famous  association  was 
formed  were  altogether  those  of  independency,  and  it  cannot  easily 
be  supported  upon  any  other.  The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  had  at  that  time  enjoyed  no  charter,  and  derived  their 
title  to  their  soil  from  mere  occupancy,  and  their  powers  of  govern 
ment  from  voluntary  agreement.  New  Plymouth  had  acquired  a 
right  to  their  lands  from  a  grant  of  a  company  in  England,  which 
conferred,  however,  no  jurisdiction.  And  no  other  authority,  with 
regard  to  the  making  of  peace,  or  war,  or  leagues,  did  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  convey,  than  that  of  defending  itself,  by  force  of 
arms,  against  all  invaders.  But,  if  no  patent  legalized  the  confe 
deracy,  neither  was  it  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  the  govern 
ing  powers  in  England.  Their  consent  was  never  applied  for,  and 
was  never  given.  The  various  colonies,  of  which  that  celebrated 
league  was  composed,  being  perfectly  independent  of  one  another, 
and  having  no  other  connexion  than  as  subjects  of  the  same  crown, 
and  as  territories  of  the  same  state,  might,  with  equal  propriety 
and  consistency,  have  entered  into  a  similar  compact  with  alien 
colonies,  or  a  foreign  nation.  They  did  make  treaties  with  the 
neighbouring  plantations  of  the  French  and  Dutch ;  and  in  this 
light  was  their  conduct  seen  in  England,  and  at  a  subsequent  pe 
riod  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  Charles  II." — Chalmer's 
Political  Annals,  b.  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  178. 

t  Hutchinson 's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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vote  to  require  Mr.  Winthrop  to  answer  in  public  to 
the  complaints  against  him.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  his  trial  he  descended  from -the  tribunal,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  bar,  in  presence  of  a  nume 
rous  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants,  he  proceeded  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  to  his  judges  and  fellow-citi 
zens.  Having  proved  that  his  proceedings  were  war 
ranted  by  law,  and  that  it  had  no  other  end  than  to 
maintain  the  existing  institutions,  he  was  not  only 
honourably  acquitted  by  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
and  the  voice  of  the  public,  but  recommended  so 
powerfully  to  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  this 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  his  character,  that  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  province  every  year  after, 
as  long  as  he  lived.*  His  accusers  were  visited  with 
public  displeasure  ;  their  petition  was  dismissed,  and 
a  charge  was  drawn  up  against  them ;  but  it  was  in 
timated,  that  if  they  would  acknowledge  their  offence 
they  should  be  forgiven  ;  they,  however,  refused,  and 
were  fined  in  various  sums,  two  or  three  of  the  ma 
gistrates  dissenting.  The  petitioners,  animated  by 
opposition,  rather  than  overborne  by  oppression,  re 
solved  to  lay  their  condition  before  the  supreme 
power  ;  and,  with  this  design,  two  deputies  were  sent 
to  England.  The  famous  Cotton  had  asserted,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  "  that,  if  any  shall  carry  writings 
or  complaints  against  the  people  of  God  in  that  coun 
try  to  England,  it  would  be  as  Jonas  in  the  ship ;" 
and  a  storm  unfortunately  arising  during  the  voyage, 
the  mariners,  often  prone  to  superstition,  recollected 
this  prediction,  and  insisted  that  all  obnoxious  papers 
should  be  thrown  overboard ;  thus  the  deputies  were 
constrained  to  consign  their  credentials  to  the  waves. 
The  parliament,  probably  influenced  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  agents,  or  too  much  engaged  in  their  own  im 
portant  affairs,  took  no  cognizance  of  this  extraordi 
nary  transaction  ;  and  the  petitioners  never  received 
any  redress.t 


*  We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers  with  an  ex 
tract  of  his  admirable  and  powerful  address : — "  The  questions," 
said  Mr.  \Vinthrop,  "  that  have  troubled  the  country,  have  been 
about  the  authority  of  the  magistracy  and  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
It  is  you  who  have  called  us  unto  this  office  ;  but  being  thus  called, 
we  have  our  authority  from  God.  I  entreat  you  to  consider,  that 
when  you  choose  magistrates,  you  take  them  from  among  yourselves, 
men  subject  unto  like  passions  with  yourselves.  If  you  see  our  in 
firmities,  reflect  on  your  own,  and  you  will  not  be  so  severe  cen- 
surers  of  ours.  The  covenant  between  us  and  you  is  the  oath  you 
have  exacted  of  us,  which  is  to  this  purpose, '  That  we  shall  govern 
you  and  judge  your  causes  according  to  God's  laws  and  the  parti 
cular  statutes  of  the  land,  according  to  our  best  skill.'  As  for  our 
skill,  you  must  run  the  hazard  of  it;  and  if  there  be  an  error  only 
therein,  and  not  in  the  will,  it  becomes  you  to  bear  it.  Nor  would 
I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own  liberty.  There  is 
a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both  by  men  and 
beasts,  to  do  what  they  list.  This  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  au 
thority;  impatient  of  all  restraint,  'tis  the  grand  enemy  of  truth 
and  peace,  and  all' the  ordinances  of  God  are  benl  against  it.  But 
VOL.  I.— No.  3  0 


How  refreshing  is  it  to  turn  from  the  mutual  recri 
minations  of  religious  controversy,  and  the  hateful 
sight  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  tc  the  contempla 
tion  of  that  expansive  benevolence  which  is  the  true 
genius  of  Christianity  !  History  is  essentially  bio 
graphical  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  there  are  oc 
casions  when  her  pencil  is  called  to  trace,  with  pecu 
liar  vividness,  the  moral  dignity  and  beauty  of  her 
heroes  ;  and  what  name  shall  arouse  her  boldest  ef 
forts,  if  that  of  Elliot  does  not  call  them  forth  ? 
When  the  wreaths  of  literary,  scientific,  and  even 
the  most  glittering,  though  least  enviable  of  all,  of 
military  fame,  whose  leaves  have  never  been  tinged 
with  the  unction  of  eternity,  shall  fade  amidst  the 
brilliancy  of  holier  and  more  resplendent  honours, 
whose  crown  will  shine  more  brightly  than  that 
of  the  Indians'  father  and  friend  ?  His  labours 
form  the  redeeming  trait  of  an  age,  that  might  justly 
be  termed  one  of  the  most  vigorous  religious  selfish 
ness.  Why  were  not  the  gigantic  energies  more  than 
wasted  in  the  pugnacious  defence  of  men-made  forms 
of  Christianity,  devoted  to  spread  its  essence  among 
the  heathen,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  or  to 
whom  they  could  have  obtained  access  ?  Hardships 
for  the  sake  of  religion  the  puritan  colonists  endured, 
indeed,  abundantly  ;  but  that  it  was  for  their  own 
enjoyment  rather  than  the  benefit  of  others,  is  evident, 
from  their  treating  those  who  differed  from  their  opi 
nions  as  though  they  robbed  them  of  their  property. 
But  Elliot  was  of  a  nobler  mould  ;  he  banished  not 
others  for  his  fancied  good,  but  himself,  for  the  wel 
fare  of  the  ignorant  and  oppressed. 

Elliot  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Roxbury. 
Strongly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  re 
deeming  to  the  dominion  of  religion  and  civilization 
the  wastes  of  human  character  that  lay  in  ignorance 
and  idolatry  around  him,  he  had  for  some  time  been 
labouring  to  overcome  the  primary  obstacle  to  its  per- 

there  is  a  civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end 
and  object  of  authority :  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just 
and  good.  For  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of 
your  very  lives ;  and  whatsoever  crosses  it  is  not  authority,  but  a 
distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjec 
tion  to  authority ;  and  the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  ad 
ministrations  for  your  good,  be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but 
such  as  have  a  disposition  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  lose  their  true 
liberty  by  their  murmuring  at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority." 
We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Grahame,  when  he  says,  "  The  cir 
cumstances  in  which  this  address  was  delivered,  remind  us  of 
scenes  in  Greek  and  Roman  history;  while  the  wisdom,  worth, 
and  dignity  that  it  breathes,  resemble  the  magnanimous  vindication 
of  the  judge  of  Israel ;"  and  we  must  add,  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  these  states  is  more  calculated  to  instruct 
and  elevate  the  mind,  than  the  scenes  of  ancient  history  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  great  discredit  to  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  that 
the  study  of  modern  history  in  general,  and  this  portion  of  it  par 
ticularly,  does  not  form  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
t  Chalmer's  Annals,  b.  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  180. 
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formance  ;  at  length  he  attained  such  acquaintance 
with  the  Indian  language  as  enabled  him  to  construct 
a  system  of  grammar.*  His  kindness  of  manner  soon 
gained  him  a  favourable  hearing  from  many  of  the 
natives ;  and  both  parties  being  sensible  of  the  ex 
pediency  of  altering  the  civil  and  domestic  habits  that 
counteracted  the  impressions  which  he  attempted  to 
produce,  he  obtained  from  the  general  court  an  allot 
ment  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement 
of  Concord,  in  Massachusetts.  A  considerable  body 
of  Indians  resorted  to  the  land  allotted  them  by  the 
colonial  government,  and  exchanged  their  wild  and 
barbarous  habits  for  the  modes  of  civilized  living  and 
industry.  Mr.  Elliot  was  continually  among  them, 
instructing,  animating,  and  directing  them. 

In  endeavouring  to  extend  their  missionary  influ 
ence  among  the  surrounding  tribes,  Mr.  Elliot  and 
his  associates  encountered  a  variety  of  issues  corres 
ponding  to  the  varieties  of  human  character.  Many, 
indeed,  expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  con 
tempt  of  Christianity ;  but,  in  spite  of  every  discou 
ragement,  the  missionaries  persisted,  and  at  length 
their  labours  were  rewarded  with  astonishing  suc 
cess,  t 

That  our  readers  may  have  authentic  testimony 
on  which  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  extent — 
the  more  as  it  affords  a  striking  contradiction  to  the 
still  lurking  half-prevailing  antinomianism,  that  the 
Eternal,  whose  very  nature  is  benevolence,  withholds 
his  sanction  and  blessing  from  the  labours  of  his 
faithful  servants  out  of  pure  sovereignty — we  insert 
the  following  document : — 


*  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  has,  almost  humorously,  described  the  dif 
ficulty  of  acquiring  the  Indian  language,  and  giving  it  a  graphic 
form  :  "  Behold  new  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  our  indefati 
gable  Elliot!  He  hires  a  native  to  teach  him  this  exotic  language, 
and,  with  a  laborious  care  and  skill,  reduces  it  into  a  grammar, 
which  afterwards  he  published.  There  is  a  letter  or  two  of  our 
alphabet  which  the  Indians  never  had  in  theirs;  but  if  their  alpha 
bet  be  short,  I  am  sure  the  words  composed  of  it  are  long  enough  to 
tire  the  patience  of  any  scholar  in  the  world  ;  they  are  sesquipedalia 
verba,  of  which  their  lingo  is  composed  ;  one  would  think  they  had 
been  growing  ever  since  Babel,  unto  the  dimensions  to  which  they 
are  now  extended.  For  instance,  if  my  reader  will  count  how 
many  letters  there  are  in  this  one  word,  NummatckekoiUanlamnoon- 
gammnoruifh,  when  he  has  done,  for  his  reward  I'll  tell  him,  it 
signifies  no  more  in  English,  than  '  our  lusts ;'  and  if  I  were  to 
translate  '  our  loves,'  it  must  be  nothing  shorter  than  Noowoman- 
tammiindiikaniuionnask.  Or,  to  give"  my  reader  a  longer  word  lhan 
either  of  these,  KummoyKodoTmttooUu'm.moftetiUaongfinnun'nonfifh^  is, 
in  English,  '  our  question ;'  but  I  pray,  Sir,  count  the  letters  !  Nor 
do  we  find  in  all  this  language  the  least  affinity  to,  or  derivation 
from,  any  European  speech  that  we  are  acquainted  with." — We 
think  the  folly  of  good  men  as  useful  to  posterity  as  their  virtues; 
and  we  claim  sacred  story  as  our  authority;  and  therefore  we  con 
tinue  the  extract: — "  1  know  not  what  thoughts  it  will  produce  in 
my  reader  when  1  inform  him,  that  once  finding  that  the  daemons 
in  a  possessed  young  woman  understood  the  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  my  curiosity  led  me  to  make  trial  of  this  Indian 


"  A   LETTER   CONCERNING  THE  SUCCESS   OP   THE 

GOSPEL    AMONGST    THE    INDIANS    IN    NEW    ENG 
LAND. 

"  Written  by  MR.  INCREASE  MATHER,  Minister  of 
the  Word  of  God,  at  Boston,  and  Rector  of  the 
College  at  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  to  DR. 
JOHN  LEUSDEN,  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  Univer 
sity  of  Utrecht. 

"TRANSLATED  OUT  or  LATIN  INTO  ENGLISH. 

"  WORTHY  AND  MUCH  HONOURED  SIR, 

"  YOUR  letters  were  very  grateful  to  me,  by 
which  I  understand  that  you  and  others  in  your  fa 
mous  university  of  Utrecht  desire  to  be  informed 
concerning  the  converted  Indians  in  America  :  take, 
therefore,  a  true  account  of  them  in  a  few  words  : — 
"  It  is  above  forty  years  since  that  truly  godly 
man,  Mr.  John  Elliot,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rocks- 
borough,  (about  a  mile  from  Boston,  in  New  Eng 
land,)  being  warmed  with  a  holy  zeal  of  converting 
the  Americans,  set  himself  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue, 
that  he  might  more  easily  and  successfully  open  to 
them  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  upon  account  of 
which  he  has  been  (and  not  undeservedly)  called  the 
Apostle  of  the  American  Indians.  This  reverend 
person,  not  without  very  great  labour,  translated  the 
whole  bible  into  the  Indian  tongue  ;  he  translated 
also  several  English  treatises  of  practical  divinity 
and  catechisms  into  their  language.  About  twenty- 
six  years  ago  he  gathered  a  church  of  converted  In 
dians  in  a  town  called  Natick  ;  these  Indians  con- 


language,  and  the  dasmons  did  seem  as  if  they  did  not  understand 
it !" — Mather's  Magnalia,  b.  iii.  p.  193. 

t  "  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Elliot's  long  and  arduous  career, 
that  the  energy  by  which  he  was  actuated  never  sustained  the 
slightest  abatement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  evinced  a  steady  and 
vigorous  increase.  As  his  bodily  strength  decayed,  the  energy  of 
his  being  seemed  to  retreat  into  his  soul,  and  at  length  all  his  facul 
ties  (he  said)  seemed  absorbed  in  holy  love.  Being  asked,  shortly 
before  his  departure,  how  he  did,  he  replied,  '  I  have  lost  every 
thing,  my  understanding  leaves  me,  my  memory  fails  me,  my  ut 
terance  fails  me  ;  but  I  thank  God  my  charity  holds  out  still,  I  find 
that  rather  grows  lhan  fails.'  He  died  in  the  year  1690.  While 
Mr.  Elliot  and  an  increasing  body  of  associates  were  thus  employed 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Mayhew,  a  man  who 
combined,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  an  affectionate  mildness  that  no 
thing  could  disturb  with  an  ardour  and  activity  that  nothing  could 
overcome,  together  with  a  few  coadjutors,  not  less  diligently  and 
successfully,  prosecuted  the  same  design  in  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Nantucket,  and  Elizabeth  Isles,  and  within  the  territory  compre 
hended  in  the  Plymouth  patent." — Grahame,  vol.  i.  p.  326,  329. 

"  On  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  hopeful  progress  of 
the  Indians  in  New  England  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  the 
attention  of  the  English  nation  was  excited  to  the  subject.  By  the 
solicitation  of  Edward  Winslow,  then  in  England  as  agent  for  the 
United  Colonies,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  which  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  was  incorpo 
rated." — Holmes's  American  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
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fessed  their  sins  with  tears,  and  professed  their  faith 
in  Christ,  and  afterwards  they  and  their  children 
were  baptized,  and  they  were  solemnly  joined  toge 
ther  in  a  church  covenant ;  the  said  Mr.  Elliot  was 
the  first  that  administered  the  Lord's  supper  to  them. 
The  pastor  of  that  church  now  is  an  Indian,  his 
name  is  Daniel.  Besides  this  church  at  Natick, 
among  our  inhabitants  in  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
there  are  four  Indian  assemblies,  where  the  name  of 
the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  is  solemnly  called 
upon  ;  these  assemblies  have  some  American  preach 
ers  :  Mr.  Elliot  formerly  used  to  preach  to  them  once 
every  fortnight,  but  now  he  is  weakened  with  labours 
and  old  age,  being  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  preacheth  not  to  the  Indians  oftener  than 
once  in  two  months.  There  is  another  church,  con 
sisting  only  of  converted  Indians,  about  fifty  miles 
from  hence,  in  an  Indian  town,  called  Mashippaug. 
The  first  pastor  of  that  church  was  an  Englishman, 
who,  being  skilful  in  the  American  language,  preached 
the  gospel  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  This  Eng 
lish  pastor  is  dead,  and  instead  of  him  that  church 
has  an  Indian  preacher.  There  are,  besides  that, 
five  assemblies  of  Indians  professing  the  name  of 
Christ,  not  far  distant  from  Mashippaug^  which  have 
Indian  preachers.  John  Cotton,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Plymouth,  (son  of  my  venerable  father-in-law, 
John  Cotton,  formerly  the  famous  teacher  of  the 
church  at  Boston,)  both  made  very  great  progress  in 
learning  the  Indian  tongue,  and  is  very  skilful  in  it ; 
he  preaches  in  their  own  language  to  the  last  five 
mentioned  congregations  every  week.  Moreover,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Saconet,  in  Plymouth  colony,  there 
is  a  great  congregation  of  those  who,  for  distinction 
sake,  are  called  praying  Indians,  because  they  pray 
to  God  in  Christ.  Not  far  from  a  promontory  called 
Cape  Cod,  there  are  six  assemblies  of  heathens  who 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  Catechumens,  amongst  whom 
there  are  six  Indian  preacher?.  Samuel  Treat,  pas 
tor  of  a  church  at  Eastham,  preacheth  to  these  con 
gregations  in  their  own  language.  There  are  like 
wise  among  the  islanders  of  Nantucket  a  church, 
with  a  pastor  who  was  lately  a  heathen,  and  several 
meetings  of  Catechumens,  who  are  instructed  by  the 
converted  Indians.  There  is  also  another  island 
about  seven  leagues  long,  called  Martha's  Vineyard, 
where  are  two  American  churches  planted,  which 
are  more  famous  than  the  rest,  over  one  of  which 
there  presides  an  ancient  Indian  as  pastor,  called 
Hiacooms.  John  Hiacooms,  son  of  the  Indian  pas 
tor,  also  preacheth  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen.  In 
another  church  in  that  place,  John  Tokinosh,  a  con 
verted  Indian^  teaches.  In  these  Churches  ruling 


elders  of  the  Indians  are  joined  to  the  pastors  ;  the. 
pastors  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  when  they  had 
fasted  and  prayed,  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Cotton  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  so  that  they  were  solemnly  or 
dained.  All  the  congregations  of  the  converted  In 
dians  (both  the  Catechumens  and  those  in  church 
order)  every  Lord's-day  meet  together  ;  the  pastor  or 
preacher  always  begins  with  prayer,  and  without  a 
form,  because  from  the  heart ;  when  the  ruler  of  the 
assembly  has  ended  prayer,  the  whole  congregation 
of  Indians  praise  God  with  singing  ;  some  of  them 
are  excellent  singers  ;  after  the  psalm,  he  that 
preaches  reads  a  place  of  scripture  (one  or. more 
verses  as  he  will)  and  expounds  it,  gathers  doctrines 
from  it,  proves  them  by  scriptures  and  reasons,  and 
infers  uses  from  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Eng 
lish,  of  whom  they  have  been  taught ;  then  another 
prayer  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ  concludes  the 
whole  service.  Thus  do  they  meet  together  twice 
every  Lord's-day.  They  observe  no  holy-days  but 
the  Lord's-day,  except  upon  some  extraordinary  oc 
casion,  and  then  they  solemnly  set  apart  whole  days, 
either  in  giving  thanks,  or  fasting  and  praying,  with 
great  fervour  of  mind. 

"  Before  the  English  came  into  these  coasts,  these 
barbarous  nations  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
true  God  ;  hence  it  is  that  in  their  prayers  and  ser 
mons  they  use  English  words  and  terms  ;  he  that 
calls  upon  the  most  holy  name  of  God,  says,  Jeho 
vah,  or  God,  or  Lord,  and  also  they  have  learned 
and  borrowed  many  other  theological  phrases  from 
us.  In  short,  there  are  six  churches  of  baptized  In 
dians  in  New  England,  and  eighteen  assemblies  of 
Catechumens  professing  the  name  of  Christ.  Of  the 
Indians  there  are  four-and-twenty  who  are  preachers 
of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  besides  these  there  are 
four  English  ministers,  who  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
Indian  tongue.  I  am  now  myself  weary  with  writ 
ing,  and  I  fear  lest,  should  I  add  more,  I  should  also 
be  tedious  to  you  ;  yet  one  thing  I  must  add,  which 
I  had  almost  forgot,  that  there  are  many  of  the  In 
dians'  children  who  have  learned  by  heart  the  cate 
chism,  either  of  that  famous  divine,  William  Perkins, 
or  that  put  forth  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West 
minster,  and  in  their  own  mother  tongue  can  answer 
to  all  the  questions  in  it.  But  I  must  end  ;  I  salute 
the  famous  professors  in  your  university,  to  whom  1 
desire  you  to  communicate  this  letter,  as  written  to 
them  also.  Farewell,  worthy  Sir ;  the  Lord  preserve 
your  health  for  the  benefit  of  your  country,  his 
church,  and  of  learning.  Yours  ever, 

"INCREASE  MATHER. 
"  BOSTON,  m  NEW  ENGLAND,  July  12,  1687." 
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To  return  to  the  secular  affairs  of  the  colony.  In 
the  year  1651,  the  long  parliament  having  fully  es 
tablished  its  authority  in  England,  determined  to 
have  its  power  expressly  acknowledged  through  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  British  empire.  An  order 
was  therefore  transmitted  to  Massachusetts  to  send 
the  charter  of  the  colony  to  London,  and  to  take  out 
a  new  patent.  Alarmed  at  this  requisition,  and 
dreading  the  power  of  parliament,  the  general  court 
resorted  to  its  usual  expedient  of  petitioning,  which 
was,  of  course,  productive  of  the  desired  delay ;  and 
the  colony  being  in  high  favour  with  Cromwell,  it  is 
probable  his  influence  was  exercised  in  its  behalf,  as 
the  parliament  do  not  appear  to  have  followed  up 
their  requisition  with  any  further  proceedings. 

In  the  following  year,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro 
vince  of  Maine  were,  by  their  own  request,  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  Commis 
sioners,  appointed  by  the  general  court,  repaired  to 
Kittery  and  Agamenticus,  summoned  the  inhabitants 
to  appear  before  them,  and  received  their  submission. 
Agamenticus  was  now  named  York ;  the  province 
made  a  county  by  the  same  name  ;  and  the  towns, 
from  this  time,  sent  deputies  to  the  general  court  at 
Boston.*  New  Hampshire  had  been  added  to  Massa 
chusetts  in  the  year  1641. 

The  evil  principle  of  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power  ajrain  displayed  itself.  Mr.  Grahame  has  re 
corded  these  transactions  so  impartially,  and  reasoned 
upon  them  so  justly,  that  we  shall  at  once  give  our 
readers  an  interesting  portion  of  history,  and  an  ex 
cellent  specimen  of  that  valuable  work,  by  quoting- 
the  passage.  "  Of  all  the  instances  of  persecution 
that  occur  in  the  history  of  New  England,"  says  that 
author,  "  the  most  censurable  in  its  principle,  though 
happily  also  the  least  vehement  in  the  severities 
which  it  produced,  was  the  treatment  inflicted  on  the 
anabaptists  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 
The  first  appearance  of  these  sectaries  in  this  pro 
vince  was  in  the  year  1651,  when,  to  the  great  asto 
nishment  and  concern  of  the  community,  seven  or 
eight  persons,  of  whom  the  leader  was  one  Obadiah 
Holmes,  all  at  once  professed  the  baptist  tenets,  and 
separated  from  the  congregation  to  which  they  had 
belonged,  declaring  that  they  could  no  longer  take 
counsel,  or  partake  divine  ordinances,  with  unbaptized 
men,  as  they  pronounced  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  province  to  be.  The  erroneoust  doctrine  which 


*  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  177.     Chalmers,  b.  i.  p.  480,  499,  501. 

t  We  do  not  wish  to  be  xmderstood  as  according;  with  Mr.  Gra 
hame,  in  the  application  of  this  epithet,  nor  in  that  of  the  term  ana- 
baptist. 

t  "  The  baptists  who  were  exiled  from  Massachusetts  were  al 
lowed  to  settle  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  (Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p. 


thus  unexpectedly  sprang  up,  was  at  this  time  regarded 
with  peculiar  dread  and  jealousy,  on  account  of  the 
horrible  enormities  of  sentiment  and  practice  with 
which  some  of  the  professors  of  it  in  Germany  had 
associated  its  repute  ;  and  no  sooner  did  Holmes  and 
his  friends  set  up  a  baptist  conventicle  for  themselves, 
than  complaints  of  their  proceedings,  as  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  came  pouring  into  the  general  court  from 
all  quarters  of  the  colony.  The  court  at  first  pro 
ceeded  no  farther  than  to  adjudge  Holmes  and  his 
friends  to  desist  from  their  unchristian  separation ; 
and  they  were  permitted  to  retire,  having  first,  how 
ever,  publicly  declared  that  they  would  follow  out 
the  leadings  of  their  consciences,  and  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  Some  time  after,  they  were  apprehended 
on  a  Sunday,  while  attending  the  preaching  of  one 
Clark,  a  baptist,  from  Rhode  Island,  who  had  come 
to  propogate  his  tenets  in  Massachusetts.  The  consta 
bles  who  took  them  into  custody  carried  them  to 
church,  as  a  more  proper  place  of  Christian  worship, 
where  Clark  put  on  his  hat  the  moment  that  the 
minister  began  to  pray.  Clark,  Holmes,  and  another, 
were  sentenced  to  pay  small  fines,  or  be  flogged ; 
and  thirty  lashes  were  actually  inflicted  on  Holmes, 
who  resolutely  persisted  in  choosing  a  punishment 
that  would  enable  him  to  show  with  what  constancy 
he  could  suffer  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
A  law  was  at  the  same  time  passed,  subjecting  to 
banishment  from  the  colony  every  person  who  should 
openly  condemn  or  oppose  the  baptism  of  infants, 
who  should  attempt  to  seduce  others  from  the  use  of 
approbation  thereof,  or  purposely  depart  from  the 
congregation  when  that  rite  was  administered,  "  or 
deny  the  ordinance  of  the  magistracy,  or  their  lawful 
right  or  authority  to  make  war."]:  The  eagerness 
with  which  every  collateral  charge  against  the  bap 
tists  was  credited  in  the  colony,  and  the  vehement 
impatience  with  which  their  claim  of  toleration  was 
rejected,  forcibly  indicate  the  illiberality  and  delusion 
by  which  their  persecutors  were  governed  ;  and  may 
suggest  to  the  Christian  philosopher  a  train  of  reflec 
tions,  no  less  instructive  than  interesting,  on  the  self- 
deceit  by  which  men  so  commonly  infer  the  honesty 
of  their  convictions,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  pro 
ceedings,  from  that  resentful  perturbation  which  far 
more  truly  indicates  a  secret  consciousness  of  injus 
tice  and  inconsistency.  There  is  not  a  more  com 
mon  nor  more  pernicious  error  in  the  world,  than 

478,)  whence  it  may  be  strongly  inferred,  that  they  did  not  in  rea 
lity  profess  (as  they  were  supposed  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
to  do)  principles  adverse  to  the  safety  of  society.  The  charge  pro 
bably  originated  in  the  extravagance  of  a  few  of  their  own  num 
ber,  and  the  impatience  and  injustice  of  their  adversaries." — Gra 
hame,  vol.  i.  p.  345,  346. 
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that  one  virtue  may  be  practised  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Where  sincerity  without  charity  is  profess 
ed,  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  the  professor  of 
a  dishonest  disregard  of  the  secret  surmises  of  his  own 
spirit.  The  severities  that  were  employed  proved  in 
the  end  totally  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
the  baptist  tenets ;  though,  for  the  present,  the  pro 
fessors  of  these  doctrines  appear  to  have  either 
desisted  from  holding  separate  assemblies,  or  to  have 
retired  from  Massachusetts."* 

These  proceedings  against  the  baptists  were  mild 
ness  itself  when  compared  with  subsequent  coercive 
measures  adopted  towards  the  quakers.  There  ap 
pears,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  the  latter  case  a  far 
greater  degree  of  exciting,  though  by  no  means 
amounting  to  a  justificatory  cause.  We  are  far 
from  being  inclined  to  give  their  persecutors  full 
credit  for  their  representation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
quakers  ;t  but  after  making  every  abatement  for  the 
prejudice  of  such  narrators  as  Mather  and  others, 
there  still  remains  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
folly  on  the  part  of  these  enthusiasts,  as  of  cruelty 
in  the  ruling  party.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
1566,  that  two  females,  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin, 
arrived  in  New  England  from  Barbadoes ;  and  not 
long  after,  nine  more  individuals,  of  the  same  tenets, 
came  from  England.  They  were  very  speedily 
brought  before  the  court  of  assistants,  where  they 
gave  what  were  deemed  very  contemptuous  replies 
to  the  interrogatories  which  they  were  required  to 
answer ;  *and  the  court  did  not  hesitate  to  commit 
them  to  prison.  The  court  ultimately  passed  sen 
tence  of  banishment  against  them  all  ;  and  required 
the  captain  who  brought  them  from  England  to  find 
sureties  to  a  heavy  amount,  that  he  would  carry 
them  out  of  the  colony,  detaining  them  in  prison  till 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail. 

Up  to  this  period  there  had  been  no  special  law 
for  the  punishment  of  quakers ;  but  they  had  been 
proceeded  against  under  the  general  law  respecting 
heretics.  At  the  next  sessions  of  the  general  court,  an 


*  Grahame,  vol.  i.  p.  343 — 346. 

t  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  realize  the  absurd  errors  and  the  in 
sane  vehemence  which  were  manifested  by  the  quakers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  since  those  of  the  present  day  are  surpassed 
by  none  in  peaceable  and  decorous  demeanour,  in  their  attachment 
to  civil  order,  devoted  acts  of  benevolence,  and  deep  interest  in  the 
distribution  of  the  sacred  volume. 

t  "Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  law,  the  magistrates  were 
the  most  zealous,  and  in  general  for  it;  but  it  was  rejected  at  first 
by  the  deputies,  afterwards,  upon  reconsideration,  concurred  by 
twelve  against  eleven,  with  an  amendment,  that  the  trial  should  be 
by  a  special  jury  Captain  Edward  Hutchinson,  and  Captain  Tho 
mas  Clark,  two  ^t  the  court,  desired  leave  to  enter  their  dissent 
against  this  law." — New  England  Judged. 

5  Mather  has  collected  from  the  history  of  the  quakers  of  that  day 


act  passed,  laying  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds 
upon  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  should  bring  a 
known  quaker  into  any  part  of  the  colony,  and 
requiring  him  to  give  security  to  carry  him  back 
again;  enacting  also,  that  the  quaker  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  receive 
twenty  stripes,  and  afterwards  kept  to  hard  labour 
until  transportation.  They  also  laid  a  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  importing,  and  the  like  for  dispersing 
quakers'  books,  and  severe  penalties  for  defending, 
their  heretical  opinions.  The  next  year  an  addi 
tional  law  was  made,  by  which  all  persons  were 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  every 
hour's  entertainment  given  to  any  known  quaker ; 
and  any  quaker,  after  the  first  conviction,  if  a  man, 
was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  a  second  time  the  other ; 
a  woman,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped ;  and 
the  third  time,  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  every  qua 
ker  who  should  become  such  in  the  colony  to  be 
subjected  to  the  like  punishments.  In  May,  1658,  a 
penalty  of  ten  shillings  was  laid  on  every  person 
present  at  a  quakers'  meeting,  and  five  pounds  upon 
every  one  speaking  at  such  meeting.  Notwithstand 
ing  all  this  severity,  the  number  of  quakers,  as  might 
well  have  been  expected,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  in  October  a  further  law  was  made  for 
punishing  with  death  all  quakers  who  should  return 
into  the  jurisdiction  after  banishment.! 

It  would  appear  that  the  enactment  of  severe  laws 
only  heightened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates  of 
quakerism,  especially  among  its  female  adherents. 
Every  species  of  abuse  and  reviling  of  magisterial 
authority  was  practised  ;§  the  divine  worship  of  the 
colonists  was  interrupted  by  their  violent  conduct ; 
and  even  the  public  decency  outraged  by  (an  un 
doubted  fact,  though  almost  incredible)  the  appea 
rance  of  females  entirely  destitute  of  clothing  in  the 
streets  and  in  their  religious  assemblies.il  It  is  even 
said  that  a  quaker,  of  the  name  of  Faubord,  of  Grin- 
dleton,  was  detected  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  his  son, 


the  following  epithets,  which  were  applied,  he  says,  to  Dr.  Owen,  and 
other  worthy  mei; :  "  Thou  fiery  fighter  and  green-headed  trumpeter ; 
thou  hedgehog  and  grinning  dog ;  thou  bastard,  that  tumbled  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Babylonish  bawd  ;  thou  mole ;  thou  tinker ; 
thou  lizard ;  thou  bell  of  no  metal,  but  the  tone  of  a  kettle ;  thou 
wheelbarrow;  thou  whirlpool  ;  thou  whirlegig  ;  O  thou  firebrand; 
thou  adder  and  scorpion  ;  thou  louse  ;  thou  cow-dung;  thou  moon 
calf;  thou  ragged  tatterdemalion;  thou  Judas;  thou  livest  in  phi 
losophy  and  logic,  which  are  of  the  devil." — Mather's  Magnalia, 
b.  vii.  p.  26. 

II  "  One  of  the  sect  apologizing  for  this  behaviour  said,  '  If  the 
Lord  did  stir  up  any  of  his  daughters  to  be  a  sign  of  the  naked 
ness  of  others,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  great  cross  to  a  modest 
woman's  spirit,  but  the  Lord  must  be  obeyed.' " — Hutchinson 
p.  204.  , 
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as  an  imitation  of  the  example  of  Abraham.*  Not 
withstanding  the  recently  enacted  law,  rendering 
every  quaker  who  returned  after  banishment  liable 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  there  were  several  who 
braved  the  awful  penalty.  Robinson,  Stephenson, 
and  Dyer,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  for  their  rebel 
lion,  sedition,  and  presumptuous  obtruding  themselves 
after  banishment  upon  pain  of  death,  were  sentenced 
to  die  ;  the  two  first  were  executed  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber.t  Dyer,  upon  the  petition  of  William  Dyer,  her 
son,  was  reprieved,  on  condition  that  she  departed 
the  jurisdiction  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  if  she 
returned  to  suffer  the  sentence.  She  was  carried  to 
the  g-allows,  and  stood  with  a  rope  about  her  neck 
until  the  others  were  executed.  She  was  so  infatu 
ated  as  afterwards  to  return,  and  was  executed  June 
1,  1660. 

The  court  evidently  appears  to  have  felt  some 
compunction  after  these  deeds  of  blood.  Honourable 
repentance  is  but  rarely  deemed  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  public  body ;  it  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  put  forth  a  vindication ;  and  as  it  is  an  official 
document,  which  places  the  fact  of  the  execution  of 
persons  for  their  religious  tenets,  or  their  propagation 
of  them,  at  least,  by  the  New  England  puritans, 
beyond  doubt  to  the  most  skeptical,  we  have  given 
the  document  at  length. t  These  executions,  how 
ever,  notwithstanding  their  vindication,  excited  con- 


*  Hutchinson,  p.  204. 

t  "  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  laboured  to  pre 
vent  their  execution,  and  Colonel  Temple  went  to  the  court  and 
told  them, '  that  if,  according  to  their  declaration,  they  desired  their 
lives  absent,  rather  than  their  deaths  present,  he  would  carry  them 
away,  and  provide  for  them  at  his  own  charge  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
should  return,  he  would  fetch  them  away  again.'  This  motion 
was  well  liked  by  all  the  magistrates,  except  two  or  three,  and  they 
proposed  it  to  the  deputies  the  next  day,  but  those  two  or  three  ma 
gistrates,  with  the  deputies,  prevailed  to  have  execution  done." — 
Hutchinson,  p.  200. 

t  "  A  Declaration  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  holden 
at  Boston,  October  18,  1659,  and  printed  by  their  Order. 
EDWARD  RAWSOK,  Secretary. 

"  Although  the  justice  of  our  proceedings  against  William  Ro 
binson,  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  and  Mary  Dyer,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  this  court,  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  law  of 
God,  may  rather  persuade  us  to  expect  encouragement  and  com 
mendation  from  all  prudent  and  pious  men,  than  convince  us  of 
any  necessity  to  apologize  for  the  same ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  men 
of  weaker  parts,  out  of  pity  and  commiseration,  (a  commendable 
and  Christian  virtue,  yet  easily  abused,  and  susceptible  of  sinister 
and  dangerous  impressions,)  for  want  of  full  information,  may  be 
less  satisfied,  and  men  of  perverser  principles  may  take  occasion 
hereby  to  calumniate  us  and  render  us  as  bloody  persecutors — to 
satisfy  the  one  and  stop  the  mouths  of  the  other,  we  thought  it  re 
quisite  to  declare,  That,  about  three  years  since,  divers  persons, 
professing  themselves  quakers,  (of  whose  pernicious  opinions  and 
practices  we  had  received  intelligence  from  good  hands,  both  from 
Barbados  and  England,)  arrived  at  Boston,  whose  persons  were 
only  secured  to  be  sent  away  by  the  first  opportunity,  without  cen 
sure  or  punishment,  although  their  professed  tenets,  turbulent  and 
contemptuous  behaviour  to  authority,  would  have  justified  a  severer 
animadversion,  yet  the  prudence  of  this  court  was  exercised  only 


siderable  clamour  against  the  government ;  many 
persons  were  offended  by  the  exhibition  of  severities, 
against  which  the  very  existence  of  the  colony  seem 
ed  designed  to  be  a  perpetual  testimony  ;  and  many 
were  touched  with  a  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  quakers,  that  effaced  all  recollection  of  the  dis 
gust  that  their  principles  had  heretofore  inspired. 
The  people  began  to  flock  in  crowds  to  the  prisons, 
and  load  the  unfortunate  quakers  with  demonstrations 
of  kindness  and  pity.  At  length  the  rising  senti 
ments  of  humanity  and  justice  attained  such  general 
and  forcible  prevalence,  as  to  overpower  all  opposition. 
On  the  trial  of  Leddra,  the  last  of  the  sufferers, 
another  quaker  named  Wenlock  Christison,  who  had 
been  banished  upon  pain  of  death,  came  boldly  into 
court  with  his  hat  on,  and  reproached  the  magis 
trates  for  shedding  innocent  blood.  He  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  soon  after  put  upon  his  trial. 
When  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him, 
he  desired  his  judges  to  consider  what  they  had 
gained  by  their  cruel  proceedings  against  the  qua 
kers.  "  For  the  last  man  that  was  put  to  death," 
said  he,  "  here  are  five  come  in  his  room ;  and  if 
you  have  power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  God  can 
raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in  ten  of  his 
servants,  and  send  them  among  you  in  my  room, 
that  you  may  have  torment  upon  torment."  The 
law  now  plainly  appeared  to  be  unsupported  by 


in  making  provision  to  secure  the  peace  and  order  here  established 
against  their  attempts,  whose  design  (we  were  well  assured  of  by 
our  own  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  theft-  predeces 
sors  in  Munster)  was  to  undermine  and  ruin  the  same.  And,  ac 
cordingly,  a  law  was  made  and  published,  prohibiting  all  masters  of 
ships  to  bring  any  quakers  into  this  jurisdiction,  and  themselves 
from  coming  in,  on  penalty  of  the  house  of  correction  till  they 
could  be  sent  away.  Notwithstanding  which,  by  a  back  door,  they 
found  entrance,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  themselves  proving 
insufficient  to  restrain  their  impudent  and  insolent  obtrusions,  was 
increased  by  the  loss  of  the  ears  of  those  that  offended  the  second 
time  ;  which  also  being  too  weak  a  defence  against  their  impetuous 
fanatic  fury,  necessitated  us  to  endeavour  our  security ;  and  upon 
serious  consideration,  after  the  former  experiment,  by  their  inces 
sant  assaults,  a  law  was  made,  that  such  persons  should  be  banished 
on  pain  of  death,  according  to  the  example  of  Englo.nd  in  their 
provision  against  Jesuits,  which  sentence  being  regularly  pro 
nounced  at  the  last  court  of  assistants  against  the  parties  above 
named,  and  they  either  returning  or  continuing  presumptuously  in 
this  jurisdiction,  after  the '  time  limited,  were  apprehended,  and 
owning  themselves  to  be  the  persons  banished,  were  sentenced  by 
the  court  to  death,  according  to  the  law  aforesaid,  which  hath  been 
executed  upon  two  of  them.  Mary  Dyer,  upon  the  petition  of  her 
son,  and  the  mercy  and  clemency  of  this  court,  had  liberty  to  de 
part  within  two  days,  which  she  hath  accepted  of.  The  considera 
tion  of  our  gradual  proceedings  will  vindicate  us  from  the  clamo 
rous  accusations  of  severity ;  our  own  just  and  necessary  defence 
calling  upon  us  (other  means  failing)  to  offer  the  point  which  these 
persons  have  violently  and  wilfully  rushed  upon,  and  thereby  be 
come  felones  de  se,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  sove 
reign  law,  saluspopuli,  been  preserved.  Our  former -proceedings, 
as  well  as  the  sparing  of  Mary  Dyer  npon  an  inconsiderable  inter 
cession,  will  manifestly  evince  we  desire  their  lives,  absent,  rather 
than  their  death,  present." — Hubbard,  p.  572,  573. 
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public  consent,  and  the  magistrates  hastened  to 
interpose  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution. 
Christison,  and  all  the  other  quakers  who  were  in 
custody,  were  forthwith  released,  and  sent  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  colony ;  and  in  the  first  year 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  even  this  degree 
of  persecution  was  suspended,  by  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  Mr.  Endicot,  and  the  other  governors  of  the 
New  England  settlements. 

We  have  already  strongly  expressed  our  opinion 
on  the  persecuting  principles  manifested  by  this 
colony ;  we  shall  now  only  repeat  our  deep  regret, 
that  those  who  professed  to  abhor  the  principles  of  a 
Laud  or  a  Bonner,  should  have  so  nearly  copied  their 
criminal  example.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
as  Dr.  Dwight  observes,  that  there  is  no  nation  which 
can  cast  the  first  stone  at  New  England.  All  sects 
have  been  persecutors  in  turn ;  if,  indeed,  we  may 
not  except,  to  their  honour,  the  quakers  and  the 
baptists.* 

In  the  year  1660,  Generals  Whalley  and  GofFe, 
two  of  the  judges  who  tried  king  Charles  I.,  arrived 
at  Boston.  Having  left  London  before  the  king  was 
proclaimed,  they  did  not  conceal  their  persons  or 
characters.  They  immediately  visited  Governor  En 
dicot,  who  gave  them  a  courteous  reception ;  but, 
choosing  a  situation  less  public  than  Boston,  they 
went,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  to  Cambridge.  By 
the  act  of  indemnity,  which  was  brought  over  in 
November,  it  appeared  that  Whalley  and  GofFe  were 
excepted  from  those  to  whom  pardon  was  offered; 
and  they  soon  after  went  to  New  Haven,  where  they 
remained  in  concealment. 

The  following  year,  the  king  appointed  the  great 
officers  of  state  a  committee,  touching  the  settlement 
of  New  England.  Complaints  being  made  to  the 
king  against  Massachusetts,  he  commanded  the  go 
vernor  and  council  to  send  persons  to  England  to 
answer  these  various  accusations.  The  governor, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  transactions  that 
were  taking  place  in  England  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
colony,  judged  it  inexpedient  longer  to  delay  the 
solemnity  of  proclaiming  Charles  II.  Calling  the 
court  together,  a  form  of  proclamation  was  agreed  to, 
and  Charles  was  acknowledged  to  be  their  sovereign 
lord  and  king,  and  proclaimed  to  be  lawful  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  all  other 
territories  thereto  belonging.  On  receiving  intelli 
gence  of  farther  complaints  against  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  the  court  appointed  Simon  Bradstreet, 
one  of  the  magistrates,  and  John  Norton,  one  of  the 


*  It  has  been  said  that  these  sects  were  never  in  power;   Rhode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania,  however,  contradict  this  assertion. 


ministers  of  Boston,  as  agents  for  the  colony,  and 
sent  an  address  by  them  to  the  king,  which  met  with 
a  gracious  reception.  The  colony  received  a  lettei 
from  Charles  II.,  confirming  and  offering  to  renew  its 
charter,  tendering  pardon  to  all  his  subjects,  for  all 
offences,  excepting  such  as  stood  attainted,  but  requi 
ring  the  following  conditions  : — That  all  laws  made 
in  the  late  troubles,  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority 
and  government,  should  be  repealed  ;  that  the  rules 
of  the  charter  for  administering  the  oath  of  allegi 
ance  be  observed ;  that  the  administration  of  justice 
be  in  the  king's  name ;  and  charging  the  govern 
ment,  that  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  be  allowed  ;  and 
that  all  persons  of  good  and  honest  lives  and  conver 
sations  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  according  to  it,  with  an  exception  to  any 
indulgence  to  quakers.  The  letter  also  enjoined, 
that  there  should  be  impartiality  in  the  election  of 
the  governor  and  of  magistrates,  without  any  regard 
to  any  faction,  with  respect  to  their  opinion  or  pro 
fession  ;  that  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates,  not 
vicious  in  their  lives,  and  orthodox  in  religion,  though 
of  different  persuasions  concerning  church  govern 
ment,  should  be  admitted  to  vote. 

The  colonists  had,  from  their  first  settlement, 
entertained  such  an  opinion  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  allegiance  and  obligations  to  the 
crown  of  England,  as  did  not  tend  to  insure  a  prompt 
compliance  with  all  these  conditions.  Believing 
they  were  subject  to  the  king,  and  dependent  on  his 
authority,  only  according  to  their  charter,  which 
some  of  the  requisitions  might  be  thought  to  infringe, 
their  compliance  was  slow  and  occasional,  as  pru 
dence  would  admit,  or  necessity  impel  them.  The 
answer  of  the  general  court  to  his  majesty's  letter  is 
characteristic  of  the  colony.  After  a  respectful  intro 
duction,  they  say,  "  For  the  repealing  of  all  laws 
here  established  since  the  late  changes,  contrary  and 
derogatory  to  his  majesty's  authority  and  govern 
ment,  we,  having-  considered  thereof,  are  not  con 
scious  to  any  of  that  tendency  ;  concerning  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  we  are  ready  to  attend  it  as  formerly, 
according  to  the  charter;  concerning  liberty  to  use 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  none  as  yet  among  us 
have  appeared  to  desire  it ;  touching  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  this  matter  hath  been  under  consi 
deration  of  a  synod,  orderly  called,  the  result  whereof 
our  last  general  court  commended  to  the  several 
congregations,  and  we  hope  will  have  a  tendency  to 
general  satisfaction  ."t 

t  Danforth  Papers,  in  2  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  48. 
Holmes's  American  Annals,  vol.  i.  322. 
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The  New  England  colonies  had  certainly  evinced 
a  republican  tendency ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  favoured  in  the  com 
mercial  arrangements  with  the  mother  country ; 
indeed,  the  interests  of  the  latter  were  generally  made 
an  object  of  preference  by  the  British  legislature.  In 
1663  it  was  enacted,  that  no  European  commodity 
should  be  imported  into  the  colonies,  unless  shipped 
directly  from  England,  and  in  British  vessels.  By 
this  regulation,  in  connexion  with  others  that  had 
been  previously  made,  all  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
was  secured  to  Great  Britain.  They  submitted 
reluctantly  to  these  restrictions,  and  often  made 
them  the  subject  of  complaint ;  but  the  English 
government  pertinaciously  declined  to  repeal  them. 

During  the  year  1664,  the  king  despatched  four 
commissioners  to  visit  the  several  colonies  of  New 
England,  to  examine  into  their  condition,  to  hear 
and  decide  complaints,  and  to  make  him  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  and  observations.  This  measure 
appeared  dictated  by  no  friendly  feeling,  and  was 
considered  by  most  of  the  colonists  as  a  violation  of 
their  charters.  The  first  session  of  the  commission 
ers  was  at  Plymouth,  where  but  little  business  was 
transacted ;  the  next  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they 
heard  complaints  from  the  Indians,  and  all  who  were 
discontented,  and  made  divers  determinations  re 
specting  titles  to  land,  which  were  but  little  regarded. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  general  court  complied  with 
such  of  their  requisitions  as  they  thought  proper  ; 
but,  professing  sincere  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  declined 
acknowledging  their  authority,  and  protested  against 
the  exercise  of  it  within  their  limits.  In  conse 
quence  of  this  assertion  of  their  rights,  an  angry 
correspondence  took  place  between  them,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  commissioners  informed  the  gene 
ral  court,  that  they  would  lose  no  more  of  their 
labours  upon  them,  but  would  represent  their  con 
duct  to  his  majesty.  Prom  Boston,  the  commission 
ers  proceeded  to  New  Hampshire,  where  they  exer 
cised  several  acts  of  government,  and  offered  to 
release  the  inhabitants  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa 
chusetts.  This  offer  was  almost  unanimously  reject 
ed.  In  Maine,  they  excited  more  disturbance.  They 
encouraged  the  people  to  declare  themselves  inde 
pendent,  and  found  many  disposed  to  listen  to  their 
suggestions ;  but  Massachusetts,  by  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  exertion  of  power,  constrained  the  disaffected 
to  submit  to  her  authority. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  half  century  from 
the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  at  Plymouth,  the  New 
England  colonies  were  calculated  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  twenty  towns,  and  as  many  thousand 


inhabitants,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  The  habits  of  industry  and  econo 
my,  which  had  been  formed  in  less  happy  times, 
continued  to  prevail,  and  gave  a  competency  to  those 
who  had  nothing,  and  wealth  to  those  who  had  a 
competency.  The  wilderness  receded  before  these 
hardy  and  persevering  labourers,  and  its  savage 
inhabitants  found  their  game  dispersed,  and  their 
favourite  haunts  invaded.  This  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  sales  of  land,  which  they  were  at 
all  times  ready  to  make  to  the  whites.  But  this 
result  the  Indians  did  not  foresee ;  and  when  they 
felt  it  in  all  its  force,  the  strongest  passions  were 
awakened  which  could  animate  the  savage  breast. 
A  leader  only  was  wanting  to  concentrate  and  direct 
their  exertions,  and  Philip,  of  Pokanoket,  sachem  of 
a  tribe  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  Plymouth 
and  Rhode  Island,  assumed  that  station.  His  father 
was  the  friend,  but  he  had  ever  been  the  enemy  of 
the  whites ;  and  he  exerted  all  the  arts  of  intrigue, 
of  which  he  was  master,  to  induce  the  Indians,  in  all 
parts  of  New  England,  to  unite  their  efforts  for  their 
destruction.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  confede 
racy,  able  to  send  into  action  more  than  three  thou 
sand  warriors. 

The  English  were  apprised  of  the  plots  of  the 
Indians,  and  made  preparations  to  meet  their  hostili 
ties.  They  hoped,  however,  that  the  threatened 
storm  would  pass  by,  as  others  had,  and  that  peace 
would  be  preserved.  But  the  insolence  of  Philip, 
and  the  number  of  his  adherents,  increased  daily ; 
and,  in  June,  1675,  some  of  them  entered  the  town  of 
Swanzey,  in  Plymouth,  where,  after  slaughtering  the 
cattle,  and  plundering  the  houses,  they  fired  upon 
the  inhabitants,  killing  and  wounding  several.  The 
troops  of  the  colony  marched  immediately  to  Swan 
zey,  and  were  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  from 
Massachusetts.  The  Indians  fled,  and  marked  the 
course  of  their  flight  by  burning  the  buildings,  and 
fixing  on  poles  by  the  way  side,  the  hands,  scalps, 
and  heads  of  the  whites,  whom  they  had  killed. 
The  troops  pursued,  but  unable  to  overtake  them, 
returned  to  Swanzey.  The  whole  country  was 
alarmed,  and  the  number  of  troops  augmented.  By 
this  array  of  force,  Philip  was  induced  to  quit  his 
residence  at  Mount  Hope,  and  take  post  near  a 
swamp  at  Pocasset.  At  that  place  the  English 
attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed.  Sixteen  wero 
killed,  and'  the  Indians  by  this  success  were  made 
bolder. 

Most  of  the  settlements  were  surrounded  by  thick 
forests,  and  as  the  Indians  lived  intermixed  with  the 
whites,  the  former  were  acquainted,  of  course,  with 
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the  dwellings  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  avenues  to 
them  ;  could  watch  their  motions,  and  fall  upon  them 
in  their  defenceless  and  unguarded  moments.  Many 
were  shot  dead  as  they  opened  their  doors  in  the 
morning ;  many  while  at  work  in  their  fields,  and 
others  while  travelling  to  visit  their  neighbours,  or 
to  places  of  worship ;  their  lives  were  in  continual 
jeopardy  ;  and  no  one  could  tell  but  that,  in  the  next 
moment,  he  should  receive  his  death  shot  from  his 
barn,  the  thicket,  or  the  way  side.  Whenever  the 
enemy  assembled  in  force,  detachments  were  sent 
against  them ;  if  weaker  than  these,  they  would 
retreat ;  if  stronger,  assault  and  harass,  or  destroy 
them.  Defenceless  villages  were  suddenly  attacked, 
the  houses  burned,  and  the  men,  women  and  children 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  Their  ruin  was  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  and  when  accomplished,  its 
authors  vanished.  The  colonists  found  their  num 
bers  sensibly  diminished,  and  their  strength  impaired; 
and  they  began  to  apprehend  even  total  extinction. 
Nothing  but  a  vigorous  effort  could  save  them.  The 
commissioners  of  the  three  United  Colonies  met  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  it  was  concluded,  that  the 
war  was  just  and  necessary ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
jointly  prosecuted  by  all  the  United  Colonies ;  and 
that  there  should  be  immediately  raised  1000  soldiers 
out  of  the  colonies,  in  such  proportions  as  the  articles 
of  confederation  established :  Massachusets,  527 ; 
Plymouth,  158 ;  Connecticut,  315.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting,  the  commissioners  declared  the  Narragan- 
sets  to  be  deeply  accessory  in  the  present  bloody 
outrages  of  the  Indians  that  were  at  open  war,  and 
determined  that  1000  more  soldiers  be  raised,  for  the 
Narraganset  expedition,  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  those 
Indians,  or  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  On  the  8th 
of  December,  the  Massachusetts  forces  marched  from 
Boston,  and  were  soon  joined  by  those  of  Plymouth. 
The  troops  from  Connecticut  joined  them  on  the 
18th,  at  Petaquamscot.  At  break  of  day  the  next 
morning  they  commenced  their  march,  through  a 
deep  snow,  toward  the  enemy,  who  were  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  in  a  swamp,  at  the  edge  of 
which  they  arrived  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Indians,  apprized  of  an  armament  intended  against 
them,  had  fortified  themselves  as  strongly  as  possible 
within  the  swamp.  The  English,  without  waiting 
to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  marched  forward  in 
quest  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  Indian  fortress 
stood  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp, 
and  was  composed  of  palisades,  which  were  encom- 


*  "  The  assurance  of  the  equity  of  our  ancestors,"  says  the  compi- 
er  of  the  American  Annals,  "  in  giving  the  natives  an  equivalent  for 
iheir  lanas,  i.s  highly  consoling.  The  upright  and  respected  Governor 
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passed  by  a  hedge,  nearly  a  rod  thick.  It  had  but 
one  practicable  entrance,  which  was  over  a  log,  or 
tree,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  that 
aperture  was  guarded  by  a  block-house.  Falling 
providentially  on  this  very  part  of  the  fort,  the 
English  captains  entered  it,  at  the  head  of  their  com 
panies.  The  two  first,  with  many  of  their  men. 
were  shot  dead  at  the  entrance  :  four  other  captains 
were  also  killed.  When  the  troops  had  effected  an 
entrance,  they  attacked  the  Indians,  who  fought 
desperately,  and  compelled  the  English  to  retire  out 
of  the  fort;  but  after  a  hard  fought  battle  of  three 
hours,  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  and  set  fire 
to  the  wigwams,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred, 
and  in  the  conflagration  many  Indian  women  and 
children  perished.  The  surviving  Indians  fled  into 
a  cedar  swamp,  at  a  small  distance  ;  and  the  English 
retired  to  their  quarters.  Of  the  English,  there  were 
killed  and  wounded  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
of  the  Indians,  one  thousand  are  supposed  to  have 
perished. 

From  this  blow,  the  confederated  Indians  never 
recovered  ;  but  they  still  remained  sufficiently  strong 
to  harass  the  settlements  by  continual  inroads.  In 
retaliation,  the  English  sent  several  detachments 
into  their  territories,  nearly  all  of  which  were  suc 
cessful.  Captain  Church,  of  Plymouth,  and  Captain 
Dennison,  of  Connecticut,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery  and  success.  In  the  midst  of  these  reverses, 
Philip  remained  firm  and  unshaken.  His  warriors 
were  cut  off;  his  chief  men,  his  wife  and  family, 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  at  these  suc 
cessive  misfortunes,  he  is  represented  to  have  wept 
with  a  bitterness  which  proves  him  not  to  have 
been  destitute  of  the  noblest  affections  ;  but  he  dis 
dained  to  listen  to  any  offers  of  peace.  He  even 
shot  one  of  his  men,  who  proposed  submission.  At 
length,  after  being  hunted  from  swamp  to  swamp, 
he  was  himself  shot,  by  the  brother  of  the  Indian  he 
had  killed.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  retrospect,  makes 
different  impressions  from  those  which  were  made 
at  the  time  of  the  event.  It  was  then  considered  as 
the  extinction  of  a  virulent  and  implacable  enemy  ; 
it  is  now  viewed  as  the  fall  of  a  great  warrior,  a 
penetrating  statesman,  and  a  mighty  prince:  it  then 
excited  universal  joy  and  congratulation,  as  a  pre 
lude  to  the  close  of  a  merciless  war  ;  it  now  awa 
kens  sober  reflections  on  the  instability  of  empire, 
and  the  peculiar  destiny  of  the  aboriginal  race.* 
This  event  was  certainly  the  signal  of  complete 


in  a  letter  dated  at  Marshfield,  May  1,  1676,  observes. 
'  I  think  I  can  clearly  say,  that  before  these  present  troubles  broke 
out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  colony,  but 
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victory.  The  Indians  in  all  the  neighbouring  coun 
try  now  generally  submitted  to  the  English,  or 
fled,  and  incorporated  themselves  with  distant  and 
strange  nations.  Never  was  peace  more  welcome. 
In  this  short,  but  tremendous  war,  about  six  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  composing  its 
principal  strength,  were  either  killed  in  battle,  or 
murdered  by  the  enemy ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns 
were  entirely  destroyed ;  and  about  six  hundred 
buildings,  chiefly  dwelling  houses,  were  burnt.  In 
addition  to  these  calamities,  the  colonies  contracted 
a  very  heavy  debt ;  while,  by  the  loss  of  their  sub 
stance  through  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  their 
resources  were  greatly  diminished.  But,  in  their 
deepest  distress,  they  forbore  to  apply  to  the  mother 
country  for  assistance ;  and  this  omission  excited 
surprise  and  jealousy.  "  You  act,"  said  a  privy 
councillor,  "  as  though  you  were  independent  of  our 
master's  crown ;  and  though  poor,  yet  you  are 
proud." 

The  New  England  colonies,  m  their  impoverished 
state,  were  destined  to  a  new  scene  of  trouble.  Com 
plaints  were  brought  against  them  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England, 
for  their  disregard  to  the  acts  of  navigation.*  The 
governors  of  these  colonies  were  therefore  com 
manded  to  enforce  a  strict  obedience  to  the  commer 
cial  regulations.  Commissions  were  transmitted, 
empowering  proper  persons  to  administer  an  oath, 
framed  to  secure  a  strict  observance  of  those  laws.t 

These  laws  being  enacted  by  a  parliament  in  which 
the  colonies  were  not  represented,  they  were  regarded 
as  violations  of  their  rights,  and  continued  to  be 
evaded  with  impunity.  Edward  Randolph  was 
therefore  sent  over,  commissioned  as  inspector  of  the 
customs  in  New  England.  He  was  also  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  the  king,  requiring  that  agents  should 
be  sent  to  the  court  of  London,  fully  empowered  to 
act  for  the  colonies.  It  was  well  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  king  to  procure  from  the  agents 
a  surrender  of  the  charters,  or  to  annul  them  by  a 
suit  in  his  courts,  that  he  might  himself  place  officers 
over  the  colonies,  who  would  be  subservient  to  his 

what  was  fairly  ohla.ined  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  proprie 
tors.  We  first  made  a  law,  that  none  should  purchase  or  receive 
of  gift  any  land  of  the  Indians,  without  the  knowledge  and  allow 
ance  of  our  court.  And  lest  they  should  be  straitened,  we  ordered 
that  Mount  Hope,  Pocasset,  and  several  other  necks  of  the  best 
land  in  the  colony,  because  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  them, 
should  never  be  bought  out  of  their  hands.'  "  See  Hubbard's  Nar 
rative,  (where  this  important  letter  is  inserted  entire,)  and  Hazard, 
Coll.  ii.  p.  531— 534. 

»  "  The  complainants  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng 
land  not  only  traded  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  encouraged  fo 
reigners  to  go  and  traffic  with  them  ;  that  Ihev  supplied  the  other 
plantations  with  those  foreign  productions  which  ought  only  to  be 


views.  The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  felt  that 
to  be  deprived  of  their  charter,  which  secured  to 
them  the  right  of  self-government,  would  be  the  great 
est  of  calamities  ;  and  their  agents  were  instructed 
in  no  emergency  to  surrender  it.  This  being  known 
to  the  king,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the 
corporation,  arid,  in  1684,  a  subservient  court  of 
chancery  decreed  that  the  charter  should  be  forfeited  ; 
and  their  liberties  were  seized  into  the  king's  hands. 
Thus  fell  the  old  charter  of  this  ancient  colony 
under  which  the  colonists,  during  fifty-five  years, 
had  enjoyed  liberty  and  prosperity ;  not  without 
encountering  frequent  aggressions  to  preserve  the 
one,  and  incessant  difficulties  to  attain  the  other. 
But,  though  the  charter  was  gone,  the  spirit  which 
it  had  cherished,  and  the  habits  which  it  had  formed, 
were  retained.  Who  would  then  have  deemed  it 
credible,  that,  within  a  century,  its  independence 
would  be  acknowledged  by  the  parent  state  ? 

The  impediments  to  the  royal  will  being  thus 
removed,  James  established  a  temporary  government 
over  the  colony,  first  appointing  Joseph  Dudley 
governor,  but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros.  This  latter  appointment  caused  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings.  Sir  Edmund  had  been  governor 
of  New  York,  and  it  was  known  that  his  conduct 
there  had  been  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  Having 
secured  a  majority  in  the  council,  he  assumed  con 
trol  over  the  press,  appointing  Randolph  licenser. 
He  established  new  and  oppressive  regulations  con 
cerning  taxes,  public  worship,  marriages,  and  the 
settlement  of  estates.  His  subordinate  officers,  as 
well  as  himself,  extorted  enormous  fees  for  their  servi 
ces.  He  declared,  that  the  charter  being  cancelled, 
the  old  titles  to  land  were  of  no  validity,  and  com 
pelled  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avoid  suits  before 
judges  dependent  on  his  will,  to  take  out  new  patents, 
for  which  large  sums  were  demanded. 

Happily,  this  despotic  rule  was  not  of  long  dura 
tion.  In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  rumour  reached 
Boston,  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  invaded 
England,  with  the  intention  of  dethroning  the  kine;. 
Animated  by  the  hope  of  deliverance,  the  people 


sent  to  England;  that,  having  thus  made  New  England  the  great  sta 
ple  of  the  colonies,  the  navigation  of  the  kingdom  was  greatly  pre 
judiced,  the  nalional  revenues  were  impaired,  the  people  were  ex 
tremely  impoverished  ;  that  such  abuses,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  will  entirely  destroy  the  trade  of  England,  will  leave  no  sort 
of  dependence  from  that  country  to  this." — Holmes's  American  An 
nals,  vol.  i.  p.  384,  385. 

t  "  To  add  weight  to  these  measures,  it  was  determined,  that 
no  Mediterranean  passes  should  be  granted  to  New  England,  to 
protect  its  vessels  against  the  Turks,  till  it  is  seen  what  dependence 
it  will  acknowledge  on  his  majesty,  or  whether  his  custom-house 
officers  are  received  as  in  other  colonies." — Holmes's  American 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  385.  Chalmers,  b.  i.  p.  400—402. 
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rushed  spontaneously  to  arms,  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  seized  Andros,  Randolph,  and  other  obnoxious 
persons,  and  placed  them  in  confinement.  A  council 
of  safety,  consisting  of  their  former  magistrates,  was 
then  organized,  to  administer  the  government  until 
authentic  intelligence  should  be  received  from  Eng 
land.  It  was  not  many  weeks  before  the  tidings 
that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  arrived.  This  news  was  most,  joyfully  recei 
ved.  The  people  were  now  relieved  from  anxiety 
as  to  the  consequences  of  their  late  conduct,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  more  signalized  by 
enthusiastic  zeal,  than  by  a  calculating  prudence. 
The  proclamation  of  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  was  celebrated  at  Boston  with  greater  cere 
mony  than  any  previous  event ;  the  governor  and 
council,  civil  and  military  officers,  the  merchants 
and  principal  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  country, 
mounted  on  horseback,  formed  a  grand  procession  ; 
a  splendid  entertainment  was  provided  in  the  town- 
hall  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  supplied  with  wine,  in 
which  to  pledge  their  fidelity  to  their  new  sovereign. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  now  applied  to  the 
British  government  for  the  restoration  of  their  old, 
or  the  grant  of  a  new  charter.  A  definitive  answer 
was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  authorized  to 
administer  the  government  according  to  the  pro 
visions  of  the  old  charter,  until  further  directions 
should  be  given  ;  and  Andros,  Randolph,  and  others, 
were  ordered  home  for  trial. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  French 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  instigated  the  northern 
and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities  against 
the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls, 
in  New  Hampshire,  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady, 
in  New  York,  were  attacked  by  different  parties  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  the  most  shocking  barba 
rities  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians 
having  taken  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  the  French 
privateers  from  Acadie  still  infesting  the  coast  of 
New  England,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  on  Port  Royal.  A 
fleet,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  sailed  on  that  expe 
dition 'in  the  latter  end  of  April.  The  fort  at  Port 
Royal,  not  being  in  a  state  to  sustain  a  siege,  surren 
dered,  with  little  or  no  resistance ;  and  Sir  William 
took  possession  of  the  whole  sea  coast,  from  Port 
Royal  to  the  New  England  settlements. 

Regarding  Canada  as  the  principal  source  of  their 
miseries,  New  England  and  New  York  formed  the 
bold  project  of  reducing  it  to  subjection.  By  great 
exertion  they  raised  an  army,  which,  under  the  com 


mand  of  General  Winthrop,  was  sent  against  Mont 
real,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded  by 
Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec. 
The  fleet,  retarded  by  unavoidable  accidents,  did  not 
arrive  before  Quebec  until  the  fifth  of  October. 
Phipps,  the  next  morning,  sent  a  summons  on  shore, 
but  received  an  insolent  answer  from  Count  Fronte- 
nac.  The  next  day  he  attempted  to  land  his  troops, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  On 
the  8th,  all  the  effective  men,  amounting  to  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  nundred,  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  four  miles  below  the  town,  and  were  fired 
on  from  the  woods  by  French  and  Indians.  Having 
remained  on  shore  three  days,  they  received  informa 
tion  from  a  deserter  of  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
precipitately  embarked.  A  tempest  soon  after  dis 
persed  the  fleet,  which  made  the  best  of  its  way  back 
to  Boston.  A  successful  result  had  been  so  confi 
dently  expected,  that  adequate  provision  was  not 
made  at  home  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  In 
this  extremity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
issued  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money ;  and  these 
were  the  first  that  were  ever  issued  in  the  American 
colonies  ;  but  though  it  afforded  relief  at  the  moment, 
it  produced  in  its  consequences  extensive  and  com 
plicated  mischief. 

When  the  colonists  resumed  their  charter  in  1689, 
they  earnestly  solicited  its  re-establishment,  with  the 
addition  of  some  necessary  powers ;  but  the  king 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  that  mea 
sure,  and  a  new  charter  was  obtained.  Sir  William 
Phipps  arrived  at  Boston  in  May,  with  this  char 
ter,  and  a  commission,  constituting  him  governor. 
The  province  comprehended  in  the  new  charter, 
contained  the  whole  of  the  old  Massachusetts  colo 
ny,  to  which  were  added  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
the  province  of  Maine,  the  province  of  Nova  Sco 
tia,  and  all  the  country  between  the  province  of 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  northward  as  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  also  Elizabeth  islands,  and  the 
Islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Under 
the  old  charter,  all  the  magistrates  and  officers  of 
state  were  chosen  annually  by  the  general  assembly ; 
by  the  new  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  secretary,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Under  the 
old  charter,  the  governor  had  little  more  share  in  the 
administration  than  any  one  of  the  assistants  ;  he  had 
the  power  of  calling  the  general  court,  but  he  could 
not,  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  it.  Under  the 
new  charter,  there  was  to  be  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  general  court  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ; 
but  the  governor  might  discretionally  call  an  assem- 
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bly  at  any  other  time,  and  adjourn,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  it  at  pleasure,  while  no  act  of  government 
was  to  be  valid  without  his  consent.  He  had  also 
the  sole  appointment  of  all  military  officers,  and  of 
all  officers  belonging  to  the  courts  of  justice  ;  and  no 
money  could  issue  out  of  the  treasury  but  by  his 
warrant,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 
The  new  charter  contained  nothing  respecting  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
papists,  liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  first  charter,  was  now  expressly  granted  to  all. 
The  new  government  went  into  operation  without 
any  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  ;  and  almost  the 
first  act  of  Sir  William  Phipps  and  his  council,  was 
the  institution  of  a  court  to  try  the  unfortunate  vic 
tims  of  popular  delusion,  accused  of  witchcraft,  at 
Salem.  "A  belief  in  the  direct  and  sensible  agency 
of  supernatural  beings  has  universally  prevailed  in 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  formed  the 
life  of  the  pagan  mythology ;  and  it  has  not  been 

*  Murray,  Vol.  i.  p.  294. 

t  From  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  or  from  an  indigenous 
growth  of  superstition,  witchcraft  had,  in  England,  gained  such  an 
alarming  height,  as  it  was  called,  that  a  statute  was  passed  against 
the  crime  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
making  it  felony,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Many  miserable 
wretches  suffered  death  under  this  law,  but  the  evil  was  not  dimi 
nished  by  severity.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  reverend  prelate, 
Bishop  Jewell,  loudly  descanted  before  her  upon  the  prevalence  of 
the  crime,  and  attempted,  by  his  harangue,  to  awaken  the  fears 
of  the  queen  ;  but  she  thought  she  knew  as  much  as  any  old  wo 
man  in  her  realms.  This  sermon  was  preached  in  1558.  In  1584, 
Reginald  Scot,  a  bold  writer,  in  the  strong  spirit  of  common  sense, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  made  a  complete 
detection  of  the  wretched,  fallacy.  This  work,  say  the  historians, 
had  a  good  effect  for  a  while,  but  King  James,  in  1597,  wrote  his 
work  on  "  Demonologie,"  and  the  royal  dupe  to  superstition  had 
the  most  readers,  and  the  good  effects  of  Scot's  work  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  lost.  Persecutions  still  went  on,  and  the  old  and 
ignorant  perished  by  the  infatuation  in  great  numbers.  Our  an 
cestors,  though  a  quiet  and  a  religious  people,  brought  with  them 
all  the  prejudices  of  their  kindred,  as  well  as  their  own.  Amongst 
these  prejudices  was  that  of  a  full  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  make  laws  of  a  permanent  nature  for  offences, 
this  crime  was  considered  as  capital,  and  enumerated  the  next  after 
treason  and  murder  in  the  records  of  the  Old  Colony,  dated  at  New 
Plymouth,  November  15,  1636.  The  language  of  the  law,  in 
defining  the  crime,  is,  "Solemn*  compaction,  or  conversing  with,  the 
divell,  by  way  of  witchcraft,  conjuration,  or  the  like."  But  on  a  care 
ful  examination  of  all  the  Old  Colony  records,  not  a  single  indict 
ment  was  found  until  the  month  of  March,  1676,  when  Mary  Ing- 
ham,  wife  of  Thomas  Ingham,  of  the  town  of  Scituate,  was  indicted 
for  bewitching  Mehitable  Woodworth,  daughter  of  Walter  Wood- 
worth,  of  the  same  place.  The  woman  was  not  convicted,  and  no 
other  case  occurred  until  the  union  under  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary.  In  other  parts  of  the  present  Commonwealth  there 
were  several  trials,  and  some  convictions.  In  Charlestown,  in 
1648,  Margaret  Jones  was  tried  for  a  witch  and  executed.  She 
was  the  first  executed  in  New  England. 

In  1651,  Mary  Parsons,  of  Springfield,  was  tried  for  witchcraft 
and  murder.  She  was  acquitted  of  the  former,  but  found  guilty  of 
the  latter  crime.  The  next  May,  her  husband,  Hugh  Parsons, 
was  tried  for  witchcraft,  and  acquitled  ;  but  in  three  years  after 
wards,  1655,  Mrs.  Hibbons,  wife  of  an  assistant  to  the  Governor, 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  as  a  witch.  Her  death  was 


wholly  effaced  among  the  less  enlightened  professors 
of  Christianity,  especially  amid  those  superstitious 
forms  which  defaced  it  during  the  dark  ages.  Even 
the  first  reformers,  who  displayed  such  vigour  and 
independence  of  mind,  and  brought  to  light  so  many 
important  truths,  could  not  wholly  shake  off  the 
delusions  of  the  age.  Luther's  enemies  are  able  to 
produce  from  his  writings  some  comments  of  this 
nature,  which  appear  almost  incredible.  The  New 
Englanders  brought  with  them  this  belief,  still  in  a 
very  prevailing  state ;  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  situation  tended  to  stamp  on  their  minds  solemn 
and  supernatural  impressions.'1*  Mather,  after  Hale, 
defines  a  witch  to  be  "  a  person  who,  having  the  free 
use  of  reason,  doth  knowingly  and  willingly  seek 
and  obtain  of  the  devil,  or  of  any  other  besides  the 
true  God,  an  ability  to  do  or  know  strange  things, 
or  things  which  he  cannot  by  his  own  human  abili 
ties  arrive  unto.  This  person  is  a  witch." 
The  first  trials  for  witchcraft  in  New  England*  occur- 


deeply  felt,  as  most  persons  considered  her  a  woman  of  fine  intel 
lect  and  good  character.  This  execution  checked  the  infatuation 
for  several  years  in  the  Commonwealth.  Connecticut  was  the 
next  in  which  it  was  found.  It  broke  out  there  in  1662-71-73-83, 
and  made  no  small  disturbance ;  some  were  executed  and  some 
escaped.  In  1679,  it  again  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  at  New- 
hury ;  but  nothing  serious  followed.  In  1687,  and  the  next  year, 
the  cry  of  witchcraft  was  again  heard  in  Boston.  The  four  child 
ren  of  John  Goodwin  were  declared  to  be  afflicted  by  an  old  Irish 
woman,  who  was  tried  and  executed.  This  last  case  was  four 
years  before  the  delusion  reached  Salem,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  tell  why  that  good  town  should  bear  the  whole  obloquy  of  the 
New  England  witchcraft,  when  she  only  followed  the  example  of 
Boston,  after  it  had  been  before  her  for  thirty  years. 

In  most  histories  of  delusions,  the  lower  classes  become  frantic, 
and  overwhelm  the  still  small  voice  of  the  wise  ;  but  it  was  not  so 
here.  It  began  in  respectable  families,  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
commonalty  would  have  soon  put  it  down,  if  divines,  magistrates, 
and  statesmen,  had  not  aided  the  delusion  by  arguments  from  scrip 
ture,  from  the  opinion  of  English  judges,  and  from  the  learned 
nonsense  of  the  doctors  of  universities.  Phipps,  Stoughton,  Ma 
ther,  Hawthorn,  and  Norris,  pursued  witches  as  though  they  had 
been  possessed  by  some  evil  spirits  at  war  with  the  former ;  and 
after  all  their  efforts,  jurymen  often  stood  out  and  took  the  respon 
sibility  of  an  acquittal  upon  their  own  consciences,  and  when  forced 
by  authority  to  convict  some  poor  wretch,  repented  of  it,  and  threw 
the  blame  on  the  judges.  One  of  the  judges  of  that  day  had  good 
sense  enough  to  see  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  course  pursued, 
and  after  a  struggle  to  stem  the  current,  but  in  vain,  retreated  from 
the  scene  of  iniquity.  This  man  was  Judge  Saltonstall,  of  Haver- 
hill.  He  deservev:  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass, — it  will 
hereafter  be  erected. 

The  friends  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  at  this  time,  found  a 
powerful  advocate  in  Mr.  Robert  Calef,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
He,  like  Reginald  Scot,  breasted  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 
and  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Mathers.  His  book,  a  perusal 
of  which  is  now  so  refreshing,  was  burnt  in  the  yard  of  Harvard 
College,  by  the  hands  of  the  president  of  that  institution.  Calef 
published  his  work  in  England,  in  1700,  and  it  has  lately  been  repub- 
lished  in  Salem. 

It  is  a  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry,  at  the  present  time,  to  as 
certain  the  course  of  this  delusion;  perhaps  it  will  never  be  fully  set 
tled.  "  Our  fathers,"  says  a  writer  of  eminence,  "  looked  upon  na 
ture  with  more  reverence  and  horror  before  the  world  was  enlight 
ened  by  learning  and  philosophy  ;  and  loved  to  astonish  themselves 
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red  in  the  year  1645,  when  four  persons  charged  with 
this  crime  wt-re  put  to  death  in  Massachusetts.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  after,  we  hear  but  little  of 
any  similar  prosecutions.  But,  in  the  year  1688,  a 
woman  was  executed  for  witchcraft  at  Boston,  after 
an  investigation  conducted  with  a  degree  of  solem 
nity  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  suspicions  of  the  people  thus  pow 
erfully  awakened  in  this  direction,  the  charges  of 
witchcraft  began  gradually  to  multiply,  till,  at  length, 
there  commenced  at  Salem  that  dreadful  tragedy 
which  rendered  New  England  for  many  months  a 
scene  of  bloodshed,  terror,  and  madness,  and  at  one 
time  seemed  to  threaten  the  subversion  of  civil  so 
ciety.  In  February,  1692,  a  daughter  and  a  niece 
of  Mr.  Paris,  the  minister  of  Salem,  were  afflicted 
with  disorders  affecting  their  bodies  in  a  manner 
somewhat  singular.  The  physicians,  unable  to  ex 
plain  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  to  effect  a  cure, 
pronounced  them  bewitched  ;  and  the  children,  hear 
ing  of  this,  declared  that  an  Indian  woman  who 
lived  in  the  house  was  the  cause  of  their  torments. 
Mr.  Paris  concurred  with  the  physicians.  Several 
private  fasts  were  kept  at  his  house,  and  the  gloom 
was  increased  by  a  solemn  fast  throughout  the  co 
lony.  The  Indian  woman  confessed  herself  guilty. 
The  children  were  visited,  noticed,  and  pitied.  This 
encouraged  them  to  persevere,  and  other  children, 
either  from  sympathy,  or  the  desire  of  similar  atten 
tions,  exhibited  similar  contortions.  From  this  mo 
ment  the  evil  spread  daily  wider  and  wider.  Several 
females  charged  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  clergyman,  with 
using  against  them  the  arts  of  necromancy,  and  an 
indictment  against  him  was  speedily  drawn  up.  Be 
ing  brought  to  trial,  he  argued,  "  that  there  neither 
are  nor  ever  were  witches,  that,  having  made  a  com- 


with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  en 
chantments.  There  was  not  a  village  in  England  thai  had  not  a 
ghost  in  it ;  the  church  yards  were  all  haunled  ;  every  large  com 
mon  had  a  circle  of  witches  belonging  to  it ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  that  had  not  seen  a  spirit." 
This  was  not  confined  to  England,  but  was  in  full  credit  in  all  the 
northern  countries. 

"  The  gloomy  state  of  New  England  probably  facilitated  the  de 
lusion,  for  superstition  flourishes  in  times  of  danger  and  dismay." 
Some  portion  of  the  people  were  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the 
old  charter;  and  others  were  grieving  at  the  great  expenses  the 
colonies  had  incurred  in  their  abortive  attempt  on  the  Canadas. 
Moral  causes  often  produce  physical  evils.  But  afler  all,  the  folly 
of  receiving  what  they  called  "spiritual  evidence,"  can  never  he 
atoned  for.  Men  had  indeed  lost  their  reason.  It  was  an  evil 
that  in  time  produced  abundance  of  good.  Superstition  has  never 
reared  its  head  there  successfully  since. — American  Editor. 

*  "  The  statement  afterwards  given  in  by  Deliverance  Dane, 
Abigail  Baker,  and  four  other  females,  affords  an  affecting  descrip 
tion  of  the  impulses  which  induced  them  to  adopt  this  criminal 
course.  '  Joseph  Ballard  of  Andover's  wife  being  sick,"  say  they, 
1  he  either  from  himself,  or  the  advice  of  others,  fetched  two  of  Ihe 
persons  called  the  afflicted  persons  from  Salem  village  to  Andover, 


pact  with  the  devil,  can  send  a  devil  to  torment  other 
people  at  a  distance."  This  was  a  flight  far  beyond 
the  place  or  age ;  his  defence  was  declared  altogether 
frivolous,  and  sentence  of  death  was  at  once  pro 
nounced.  The  evil,  however,  instead  of  being 
checked,  spread  more  and  more.  The  accused  were 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  accusers.  Children 
denounced  their  parents,  and  parents  their  children. 
A  word  from  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  afflicted, 
occasioned  the  arrest  of  the  devoted  victim  ;  and  so 
firmly  convinced  were  the  magistrates  that  the  prince 
of  darkness  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  using  human 
instruments  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  that  the 
slightest  testimony  was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  a 
commitment  for  trial.  The  court  specially  instituted 
for  this  purpose  held  a  session  in  June,  and  after 
wards  several  others  by  adjournment.  Many  were 
tried,  and  received  sentence  of  death,  and  twenty 
persons  were  executed,  one  of  whom  was  pressed  to 
death  because  he  would  not  plead  !  By  a  most  un 
accountable  departure  from  the  first  principles  of  ju 
risprudence,  all  that  confessed  the  crime,  if  imputed 
to  them,  were  reprieved  ;  and  only  those  who  main 
tained  their  innocence  had  capital  punishment  in 
flicted  on  them.  What  was  still  more  horrible,  the 
confessed  criminals  were  admitted  witnesses  against 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-sufferers.  By  this  absurd 
arrangement,  those  who  were  possessed  of  that  high 
integrity,  which  will  endure  death  rather  than  utter 
deliberate  falsehood,  fell  under  the  hand  of  the  exe 
cutioner,  while  the  ignoble  and  dishonest  preserved 
their  lives.*  Even  amidst  those  who  had  been  over 
come  with  the  powerful  temptation  arising  from  the 
desire  to  escape  the  dreadful  doom  of  those  who  per 
sisted  in  their  innocence,  there  were  some,  who,  on 
mature  reflection,  did  not  hesitate  to  retract  their 

which  was  the  cause  of  that  dreadful  calamity  which  befel  us  at 
Andover.  We  were  blindfolded,  and  our  hands  were  laid  on  the 
afflicted  persons,  they  being  in  their  fits,  and  falling  into  these  fits 
at  our  coming  inlo  their  presence,  and  then  they  said  that  we 
were  guilty  of  afflicting  them,  whereupon  we  were  all  seized  as 
prisoners  by  a  warrant  from  the  justice  of  peace,  and  forthwith 
carried  to  Salem;  and  by  reason  of  that  sudden  surprisal,  we 
knowing  ourselves  altogether  innocent  of  that  crime,  we  were  all 
exceedingly  astonished,  and  amazed,  and  consternated,  and  af 
frighted  out  of  our  reason;  and  our  dearest  relations  seeing  us  in 
that  dreadful  condition,  and  knowing  our  great  danger,  they,  out 
of  tender  love  and  pity,  persuaded  us  to  confess  what  we  did  con 
fess  ;  and,  indeed,  that  confession  was  no  other  than  what  was  sug 
gested  to  us  by  some  gentlemen,  they  telling  us  that  we  were  witches, 
and  they  knew  it,  and  we  knew  it,  and  they  knew  that  we  knew  it, 
which  made  us  think  that  we  were  so,  and  our  understanding,  and 
our  reason,  and  our  faculties  being  almost  gone,  we  were  not  ca 
pable  of  judging  of  our  condition  ;  as  also  the  hard  measures  they 
used  with  us  rendered  us  incapable  of  making  any  defence,  but 
we  said  any  thing  and  every  thing  they  desired,  and  most  of  what 
we  said  was,  in  fact,  but  a  consenting  to  what  they  said."  " — Neaie, 
vol.  li.  p.  160—162. 
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forced  confessions,  though  death  looked  them  full  in 
the  face.  Samuel  Wardmel  was  the  first  who  ven 
tured  to  act  so  noble  a  part ;  and  he  was  immediately 
put  on  his  trial,  condemned,  and  executed  !  Others 
were  not  prevented,  however,  from  following  this 
most  meritorious  example  ;  and  this  conduct  shook 
the  faith  of  many,  and  threw  discredit  on  the  nume 
rous  confessions  which  had  continually  occurred.* 

The  "  defenders  of  the  faith"  in  witchcraft,  when 
summoned  by  their  opponents  to  produce  a  confes 
sion  free  from  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  felt  them 
selves  in  a  very  difficult  predicament,  as  all  the  con 
fessions  must  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  given 
to  insure  the  important  purpose  of  saving  their  necks 
from  the  halter  ;  and  how  does  posterity  blush  for 
them,  when  they  tender,  as  their  best  defence,  such 
miserable  trash  as  the  following  confession  of  W.  B. : 
"  God  having  called  me  to  confess  my  sin  and  apos- 
tacy  in  that  fall,  in  giving  the  devil  advantage  over 
me,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  black  man,  in  the 
evening,  to  set  my  name  to  his  book,  as  I  have  owned 
to  my  shame,  he  told  me  that  I  should  not  want,  so 
doing.  At  Salem  village,  there  being,  a  little  off  the 
meeting-house,  about  a  hundred  fine  blades,  some 
with  rapiers  by  their  sides,  which  was  called,  and 
might  be  for  aught  I  know,  by  B.  and  Bu,  and 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  bread  and  wine,  which 
they  called  the  sacrament ;  but  I  had  none,  being 
carried  over  all  on  a  stick,  and  never  was  present  at 
any  other  meeting.  I  being  at  cart  last  Saturday  all 
the  day  of  hay  and  English  corn,  the  devil  brought 
my  shape  to  Salem,  and  did  afflict  M.  S.  and  R.  F. 
by  ditching  my  hand ;  and  on  sabbath-day  my  shape 
afflicted  A.  M.,  &c.  The  design  was  to  destroy  Sa 
lem  village,  and  to  begin  at  the  minister's  house,  and 
to  destroy  the  churches  of  God,  and  to  set  up  Satan's 
kingdom,  and  then  all  will  be  well.  And  now  I  hope 
God  hath  made  me  in  some  measure  sensible  of  my 
sin  and  apostacy,  begging  pardon  of  God,  and  of  the 
honourable  magistrates,  and  all  God's  people ;  hoping, 
and  promising,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  set  to  my  heart 
and  hand  to  do  what  lieth  in  me  to  destroy  such 
wicked  worship  ;  humbly  begging  the  prayers  of 
God's  people  for  me,  I  may  walk  humbly  under  all 
this  great  affliction,  and  that  I  may  procure  to  myself 
the  sure  mercies  of  David."t 


*  One  poor  girl,  of  the  name  of  Mary  Jacobs,  deserves  to  be 
immortalized,  more  than  half  the  names  that  shine  so  splendidly  on 
the  page  of  history.  She  gives  the  following  account,  in  a  letter  to 
her  mother :  "  I  having,  through  the  threats  of  the  magistrates,  and 
my  own  vile  and  wretched  heart,  confessed  several  things  contrary 
to  my  own  conscience  and  knowledge,  though  to  the  wounding  of 
my  own  soul,  the  Lord  pardon  me  for  it ;  but,  oh !  the  terrors  of 
a  wounded  conscience  who  can  bear !  But,  blessed  be  the  Lord, 


The  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  these  charges 
of  demoniacal  possession  were  sustained,  v,'!is  quite 
consistent  with  the  confession  we  have  just  quoted. 
A  specimen  from  Mather  will  sufficiently  attest  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  "  It  is  well  known,"  says 
that  historian,  "  that  these  wicked  spectres  did  pro 
ceed  so  far  as  to  steal  several  quantities  of  money 
from  divers  people,  part  of  which  individual  money 
was  dropt  sometimes  out  of  the  air,  before  sufficient 
spectators,  into  the  hands  of  the  afflicted,  while  the 
spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  cove 
nant  with  death.  Moreover,  poisons  to  the  stan- 
ders-by,  wholly  invisibly,  were  sometimes  forced 
upon  the  afflicted ;  which,  when  they  have,  with 
much  reluctancy,  swallowed,  they  have  swoln  pre 
sently,  so  that  the  common  medicines  for  poisons 
have  been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them.  Yea, 
sometimes  the  spectres  in  the  struggles  have  so  dropt 
the  poisons,  that  the  standers-by  have  smelt  them, 
and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of  the 
miserable  stained  with  them.  Yet  more,  the  mise 
rable  have  complained  bitterly  of  burning  rags  run 
into  their  forcibly  distended  mouths ;  and  though 
nobody  could  see  any  such  cloths,  or  indeed,  any 
fires  in  the  chambers,  yet,  presently,  the  scalds  were 
seen  plainly  by  every  body  on  the  mouths  of  the 
complainers,  and  not  only  the  smell,  but  the  smoke 
of  the  burning,  sensibly  filled  the  chambers.  Once 
more,  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremely  of  branding 
irons  heating  at  the  fire  on  the  hearth  to  mark  them ; 
now,  though  the  standers-by  could  see  no  irons,  yet 
they  could  see  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the 
ashes,  and  smell  them  too  as  they  were  carried  by 
the  not-seen  furies  unto  the  poor  creatures  for  whom 
they  were  intended ;  and  those  poor  creatures  were 
thereupon  so  stigmatized  with  them,  that  they  will 
bear  the  marks  of  them  to  their  dying  day.  Nor  are 
these  the  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies  that  fell  out 
among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. — Flashy 
people  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hun 
dreds  of  the  most  sober  people  in  a  country,  where 
they  have  as  much  mother-wit  certainly  as  the  rest 
of  mankind,  know  them  to  be  true,  nothing  but  the 
absurd  and  froward  spirit  of  Sadducism  can  question 
them.  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  so  much  as  one 
thing  that  will  not  be  justified,  if  it  be  required,  by 


he  would  not  let  me  go  on  in  my  sins,  but  in  mercy,  I  hope,  to  my 
soul,  would  not  suffer  me  to  keep  it  in  any  longer ;  but  T  was  forced 
to  confess  the  truth  of  all  before  the  magistrates,  who  would  not 
believe  me,  and  God  knows  how  soon  I  shall  be  put  to  death, 
Dear  father,  let  me  beg  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  in  my  behalf,  and 
send  us  a  joyful  and  happy  meeting  in  heaven." — Neale,  vol.  ii.  p. 
146,  147. 
t  Mather,  b.  vi.  p.  81. 
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the  oaths  of  more  considerate  persons  than  any  that 
can  ridicule  these  odd  phenomena." 

To  such  an  extent  of  idiocy  did  this  folly  proceed, 
that  irrational  animals  did  not  escape  suspicion,  and 
a  dog  was  actually  hanged  as  being  an  accomplice 
with  his  master  !  After  this,  we  shall  be  excused, 
perhaps,  taking  our  stand  amongst  the  "  flashy  peo 
ple"  who  "  burlesque  these  things  ;"  or  rather  amongst 
those  who  grieve  that  so  much  ignorance  and  folly 
could  possibly  exist,  combined  with  such  excellent 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  as  those  with  which  we 
find  it  associated,  both  in  the  parent  country  and 
the  colonies,  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Emboldened  by  their  success,  and  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  deception,  the  accusers  took  higher 
aim,  and  levelled  their  shafts  of  malice  against  many 
of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  virtuous  inhabit 
ants,  including  ministers,  and  even  the  governor 
himself.  The  community  were  thrown  into  conster 
nation.  Each  felt  alarm  for  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  friends.  The  shock  roused  them  to  reflection. 
They  considered  more  closely  the  character  of  the 
accusers ;  the  nature  of  the  alleged  crime  ;  .the  testi 
mony,  often  contradictory,  and  never  explicit ;  and 
more  than  all  these,  the  high  standing  of  some  who 
were  implicated  ;*  and  they  began  to  doubt  whether 
they  had  not  been  too  credulous  and  precipitate.  Of 
fifty-six  bills  which  were  presented  at  the  next  ses 
sions,  the  grand  jury  threw  out  thirty,  rejecting,  in 
some  instances,  even  the  confession  of  the  accused. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty-six  the  petty  jury  condemn 
ed  only  three  ;  but  the  governor  had  now  determined 
to  make  a  general  sweep  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
He  pardoned  all  those  under  sentence,  threw  open 
the  prison  doors,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the 
outcries  and  groans  of  the  afflicted ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  dissensions  that  might  arise  from  retri- 
butory  proceedings  against  the  accusers  and  their 
witnesses,  he  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to  all 
persons  for  any  concern  they  might  have  had  in  the 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft.  The  believers  in  witch 
craft  anticipated  the  most  gloomy  consequences  from 
the  free  scope  thus  given  to  the  operations  of  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Great  then  was  their  surprise 
to  find  that  from  this  moment  all  the  troubles  of  the 
afflicted  ceased,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.  Many 


*  The  reasons  given  by  the  historian,  were  not  the  only  oper 
ating  causes  in  staving  this  wide  spreading  evil ;  several  actions 
for  slander  were  brought  by  persons  accused,  against  their  fanati 
cal  slanderers;  and  the  damages  in  these  cases  were  laid  to  an 
amount  so  far  above  their  means,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  procure  bail ;  cf  course,  the  defendants  were  imprisoned,  and 
this  frightened  the  whole  tribe  of  those  who  had,  with  impunity, 
falsely  accused  whom  they  pleased,  and  thus  were  they  completely 


I  of  the  witnesses  now  came  forward  and  published  the 
most  solemn  recantations  of  the  testimony  they  had 
formerly  given,  both  against  therrselves  and  others  ; 
apologizing  for  their  perjury  by  a  protestation,  of 
which  all  were  constrained  to  admit  the  force,  that 
no  other  means  of  saving  their  lives  had  been  left  to 
them.  Many  of  the  jurymen  subscribed  and  published 
a  declaration,  lamenting  and  condemning  the  delu 
sion  to  which  they  had  yielded,  and  acknowledging 
that  they  had  brought  the  reproach  of  innocent  blood 
on  their  native  land.  The  house  of  assembly 
appointed  a  general  fast,  and  prayer,  "  that  God 
would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his  servants  and  peo 
ple  in  a  late  tragedy  raised  among  us  by  Satan  and 
his  instruments."  Mr.  Paris,  the  clergyman  who 
had  instituted  the  first  prosecutions,  and  promoted 
all  the  rest,  sensible,  at  length,  how  dreadfully  erro 
neous  his  conduct  had  been,  hastened  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  repentance,  and  solemnly  begged 
forgiveness  of  God  and  man.  But  the  people  decla 
ring  that  they  would  never  more  attend  the  ministry 
of  one  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  misery  and 
ruin  to  so  many  of  their  countrymen,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  charge,  and  depart  from  Salem. 

This  scene  of  delusion  and  cruelty,  which  has 
justly  excited  the  astonishment  and  reprehension  of 
all  civilized  nations,!  indicates  most  powerfully  the 
truth,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  not 
designed  by  their  Divine  Promulgator  to  supersede 
the  possession  of  general  knowledge  ;  but  that  there 
is  no  department  of  knowledge,  the  acquisition  of 
which  does  not  tend  to  exhibit  the  beauties  of  Christi 
anity  more  fully,  and  give  to  its  purifying  efficacy  a 
more  expansive  surface  on  which  to  operate.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  mental  and  moral  philoso 
phy.  Had  these  excellent  men  been  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  they  would 
have  at  once  devised  far  other  methods  to  counteract 
the  delusions  of  afflicted  childhood  and  half  civilized 
Indians,  than  the  halter  and  the  executioner  ;  and 
never  would  have  disgraced  the  name  of  Christi 
anity,  which  they  pre-eminently  bear,  with  a  degree 
of  superstition  and  folly  equal  to  that  of  the  darkest 
ages  of  popery  or  of  heathenism.  Let  some  of  those 
who  now  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Christian 
profession  ask  themselves  faithfully,  whether,  in  their 


silenced.     This  species  of  action  has  often  been  prosecuted  since, 
with  great  benefit  to  society. — Am.  Ed. 

t  It  is  but  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  to  observe, 
that  though  the  present  age  may  censure  the  past  for  its  supersti 
tion,  neither  England  nor  any  other  nation  is  enlilled  to  rast  the 
first  stone  at  them.  More  persons  were  put  to  death  in  England 
in  a  single  county  in  a  few  months,  than  suffered  in  all  the  colonies 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence. 
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deficiency  of  general  knowledge,  and .  their  rigid 
attachment  to  party,  they  do  not  imitate  the  repre 
hensible  features  of  the  puritan  character,  while  they 
leave  far  behind  their  devoted  zeal,  manifested  in  the 
heroic  sacrifices  they  made  for  the  all-important  truths 
to  which  they  were  so  ardently  attached. 

It  is  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  historian,  that  his 
attention  is  not  again  to  be  diverted,  in  the  annals  of 
this  state,  from  his  peculiar  province,  to  record  events 
which,  had  the  intention  of  religion  been  rightly 
apprehended,  would  not  have  intermixed  with  civil 
affairs  in  fact,  and  therefore  not  in  history. — The 
legislature,  at  its  first  session  under  the  new  charter, 
passed  a  law  which  indicates  the  same  independ 
ent  spirit  that  afterwards  resisted  the  usurpations  of 
the  British  parliament.  It  provided  that  no  tax  should 
be  imposed  upon  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or 
their  estates,  in  the  province,  but  by  the  act  and  con 
sent  of  the  governor,  council,  and  representatives  of 
the  people,  in  general  court  assembled.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  this  law  was  disallowed  by  the 
king. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which 
began  in  1690,  was  not  yet  terminated.  For  several 
years  were  the  frontier  settlements  harassed  by  the 
savages,  and  the  English  were  employed  in  expedi 
tions  against  them.  This  continuance  of  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  instigated  and  aided  by  the 
French,  induced  repeated  applications  for  a  force 
from  the  British  government,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  land  forces  to  be  raised  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  for  the  reduction  of  Canada ;  and  it  was 
at  length  determined,  that  an  expedition  should  be 
undertaken  for  that  purpose.  A  fleet  was  to  be 
employed  in  the  winter  in  the  reduction  of  Marti- 
nico ;  and,  after  the  performance  of  that  service,  was 
to  sail  to  Boston,  take  on  board  a  body  of  land  forces 
under  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  proceed  to  Quebec. 
By  attempting  too  much,  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
project  entirely  failed.  The  attacks  of  the  natives 
on  the  English  continued  with  little  intermission  till 
the  peace  of  1697.  They  were  carried  on  with 
Indian  cunning,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  "  To  these 
causes  of  suffering  were  superadded  the  power  of  all 
such  motives  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  could 
invent,  their  wealth  furnish,  or  their  bigotry  adopt. 
Here  all  the  implements  of  war  and  the  means  of 
sustenance  were  supplied ;  the  expedition  was  plan 
ned  ;  the  price  was  bidden  for  scalps ;  the  aid  of 
European  officers  and  soldiers  was  conjoined ;  the 
devastation  and  slaughter  were  sanctioned  by  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  and  the  blood-hounds,  while 
their  fangs  were  yet  dropping  blood,  were  caressed 


and  cherished  by  men  regarded  by  them  as  superior 
beings.  The  intervals  between  formal  attacks  were 
usually  seasons  of  desultory  mischief,  plunder,  and 
butchery;  and  always  of  suspense  and  dread.  The 
solitary  family  was  carried  into  captivity  ;  the  lonely 
house  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  the  traveller  way 
laid  and  shot  in  the  forest.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
observed,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  these  people, 
distinguished  as  they  are  by  so  many  traits  of  brutal 
ferocity,  that  history  records  no  instance  in  which 
the  purity  of  a  female  captive  was  violated  by  them, 
or  even  threatened."* 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  had  been  signed  on 
the  20th  of  September,  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  on 
the  10th  of  Decomber,  and  the  English  colonies  had 
a  brief  repose.  By  the  seventh  article  it  was  agreed, 
that  mutual  restitution  should  be  made  of  all  the 
countries,  forts,  and  colonists,  taken  by  each  party 
during  the  war. 

In  the  year  1702,  Joseph  Dudley  arrived  at  Mas 
sachusetts,  with  a  commission  from  Queen  Anne,  who 
had  succeeded  William  and  Mary  on  the  British 
throne,  to  be  captain-general  and  governor-in-chief 
over  that  province.  In  his  first  speech  to  the  coun 
cil  and  assembly,  he  informed  the  house  of  represent 
atives,  that  he  was  commanded  by  her  majesty  to 
observe  to  them,  "that  there  is  no  other  province  or 
government  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  ex 
cept  this,  where  there  is  not  provided  a  fit  and  con 
venient  house  for  the  reception  of  the  governor, 
and  a  settled  stated  salary  for  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary,  judges,  and  all  other  officers  ; 
which,  therefore,  is  recommended  to  you.  And  since 
this  province  is  so  particularly  favoured  by  the  crown, 
in  more  instances  than  one,  their  more  ready  obedience 
is  justly  expected  in  this  and  all  other  occasions." 
The  house,  in  their  answer  the  next  day,  observed, 
"  As  for  those  points  which,  in  obedience  to  her  ma 
jesty's  command,  your  excellency  has  laid  before  this 
house,  we  shall  proceed  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
the  consideration  of  them."  Having  resolved  that 
the  sum  of  5001.  be  at  this  time  presented  out  of  the 
public  treasury  to  the  governor,  the  house,  in  their 
answer  to  some  parts  of  his  speech,  observed,  "As 
to  settling  a  salary  for  the  governor,  it  is  altogether 
new  to  us  ;  nor  can  we  think  it  agreeable  to  our  pre 
sent  constitution,  but  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  accord 
ing  to  our  ability,  what  may  be  proper  on  our  part 
for  the  support  of  the  government."  Shortly  after, 
the  governor  directed  that  the  speaker  and  represen 
tatives  should  be  sent  for  up  to  the  council  chamber ; 
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and,  after  expressing  his  regret  and  disappointment 
at  their  procedure,  and  observing  that  there  was  a 
necessity  of  his  seeing  the  other  province,  and  the 
frontiers,  dismissed  them.  Thus  commenced  the  dis 
pute  between  the  governor  and  the  general  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  claims  of  the  one,  and 
the  rights  of  the  other,  which  lasted  more  than  seventy 
years.  It  was  a  Gordian  knot,  which  could  not  be 
untied,  but  which  was  severed  at  the  revolution. 

In  a  few  years  war  again  broke  out  in  Europe,  and 
hostilities  speedily  recommenced  in  America.  The 
first  blow  fell  upon  Deerfield.  In  February.  1704,  it 
was  surprised  in  the  night,  about  forty  persons  were 
killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  made  prison 
ers,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister, 
and  his  family.  The  killed  were  scalped,  and  the 
prisoners  commanded  to  prepare  for  a  long  march 
to  Canada.  On  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Williams  was 
so  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  she  could  go  no  farther. 
Her  husband  solicited  permission  to  remain  with  her  ; 
but  the  retreating  savages,  according  to  their  custom 
in  such  cases,  killed  her,  and  compelled  him  to  proceed. 
Before  the  termination  of  their  journey,  twenty  more 
became  unable  to  walk,  and  were  in  like  manner  sac 
rificed.  Those  \vho  survived  the  journey  to  Canada 
were  treated  by  the  French  with  humanity  ;  and  after 
a  captivity  of  many  years,  most  of  them  were  redeem 
ed,  and  returned  to  their  friends. 

New  York  having  agreed  with  the  FreiTch  and  the 
Western  Indians  to  remain  neutral,  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  pour  their  whole  force  upon  Massachu 
setts  and  New  Hampshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
for  ten  years,  endured  miseries  peculiar  to  an  Indian 
war,  of  which  the  description  we  have  given  falls  be 
low  the  truth.  The  enemy  were  at  all  times  prowl 
ing  about  the  frontier  settlements,  watching  in  con 
cealment  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  sudden  blow, 
and  to  fly  with  safety.  The  women  and  children 
retired  into  the  garrisons ;  the  men  left  their  fields 
uncultivated,  or  laboured  with  arms  at  their  sides,  and 
with  sentinels  at  every  point  whence  an  attack  could 
be  apprehended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  precau 
tions,  the  Indians  were  often  successful,  killing  some 
times  an  individual,  sometimes  a  whole  family, 
sometimes  a  band  of  labourers,  ten  or  twelve  in  num 
ber  ;  and  so  swift  were  they  in  their  movements,  that 
but  few  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites.  It  was 
computed,  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was 
expended  for  every  Indian  killed  or  made  captive. 

In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  despatched  an  armament  against  Port 
Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  in  possession  of  the 
French,  which  returned,  however,  without  effecting 
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its  object ;  but  in  1710,  the  troops  of  New  England, 
assisted  by  a  British  fleet,  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
place  ;  and  in  compliment  to  Queen  Anne,  changed 
its  name  to  Annapolis. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  ente' prise,  Gen 
eral  Nicholson  visited  England  to  concert  an  expe 
dition  against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted, 
and  in  June,  1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  forty  transports,  bringing  an 
army  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at  Boston.  Taking 
on  board  two  additional  regiments,  he  sailed  from 
that  port  about  the  last  of  July.  At  the  same  time 
General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albany,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  proceed  by  land. 
When  the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  the  weather  became  tempestuous  and 
foggy.  A  difference  of  opinion  arose  concerning  the 
course  to  be  pursued  ;  the  English  pilots  recommend 
ing  one  course,  and  the  colonial  another.  The  ad 
miral,  like  most  English  officers,  preferred  the  advice 
of  his  own  pilots  to  the  colonial.  Pursuing  the  course 
they  recommended  during  the  night,  nine  transports 
were  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
From  every  quarter  cries  of  distress  arose,  conveying, 
through  the  darkness,  to  those  who  were  yet  afloat, 
intelligence  of  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  and  of  their 
own  danger.  The  shrieks  of  the  drowning  pleaded 
powerfully  for  assistance,  but  none  could  be  afforded 
until  the  morning  dawned,  when  six  or  seven  hun 
dred,  found  floating  on  the  scattered  wrecks,  were 
rescued  from  death,  more  than  a  thousand  having 
sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Weakened  by  this  terrible 
disaster,  the  admiral  determined  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
New  England  troops  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
Nicholson,  having  learned  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  led 
back  his  troops  to  Albany.  In  the  year  1713,  France 
and  England  made  peace  at  Utrecht,  and  the  Indian 
wars  terminated  at  the  same  time. 

Colonel  Shute,  who  had  served  under  the  celebra 
ted  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Governor  Dudley,  in  the  year  1716.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  province,  he  found  the  people  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  in  favour  of  a  public  bank,  which  had 
just  been  established,  the  other  of  the  incorporation 
of  a  private  bank.  Having  attached  himself  to  tho 
interests  of  the  former,  the  latter  became  hostile  ;  and, 
led  by  a  Mr.  Cooke,  virulently  opposed  all  his  mea 
sures.  At  the  election  of  speaker  to  the  general 
court,  in  1720,  this  party  were  successful.  The 
choice  was  communicated  to  the  governor,  who 
interposed  his  negative.  The  house  persisting  in 
their  choice,  and  denying  his  right  to  interfere,  the 
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governor  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  ordered  a  new 
election.  The  charter  not  giving  to  the  governor  a 
vote  on  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  the  people  resolved 
to  support  their  representatives,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  again  elected.  When  met,  to  avoid  a 
second  dissolution,  they  chose  a  Mr.  Lindall  speaker  ; 
but  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  reasserted 
their  right  to  choose  their  presiding  officer.  The 
session  was  short,  and  displayed  no  abatement  in  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  house.  Instead  of  GOOL,  the 
usual  grant  to  the  governor  for  half  a  year's  salary, 
they  appropriated  but  500,  and,  in  evident  displea 
sure,  deferred  that  act  until  near  the  close  of  the 
session.  At  their  next  meeting,  the  same  feelings 
prevailed,  and  the  same  diminished  sum  was  voted. 
The  governor  then  informed  them,  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  king  to  recommend  to  the  assembly 
to  establish  for  him  a  permanent  and  honourable 
salary.  The  house,  aware  of  the  importance  of  re 
taining  the  power  of  granting  such  sums  as  the  go 
vernor  might  merit  by  his  conduct,  replied,  that  the 
subject  was  new,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  court 
might  rise ;  with  which  request  the  governor  com 
plied. 

This  disagreement  continued,  the  breach  still 
widening,  through  several  subsequent  sessions.  The 
representatives,  confident  of  the  support  of  the  people, 
refused  to  establish  a  permanent  salary  for  the  governor, 
and  often  withheld  the  pittance  they  gave,  until  he 
had  sanctioned  the  measures  they  had  adopted.  His 
residence  in  the  province  being  thus  rendered  unplea 
sant,  he  suddenly  and  privately  quitted  it,  in  Decem 
ber,  1722.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  exhi 
bited  charges  against  the  house,  of  having  made 
various  encroachments  upon  the  king's  prerogative, 
which  the  agents  of  the  province  were  instructed  to 
answer  and  repel. 

Shute  remained  in  England  until  1728,  when  he 
resigned  his  office,  and  William  Burnet,  then  governor 
of  New  York,  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  his 
first  speech,  the  new  governor  informed  the  house 
that  he  had  received  positive  instructions  from  the 
king  to  insist  on  a  permanent  salary.  The  repre 
sentatives,  generous  of  their  money,  but  tenacious  of 
their  rights,  appropriated  300/.  for  the  expenses  of 
his  journey,  and  1400Z.  towards  his  support,  not  spe 
cifying  for  what  time.  The  first  sum  he  accepted, 
but  absolutely  declined  receiving  any  compensation 
for  his  services,  except  in  the  mode  of  a  fixed  salary. 
The  delegates  were  equally  decided ;  and  having 
transacted  all  their  necessary  business,  requested  the 
governor,  by  message,  to  adjourn  them.  He  replied, 
that  he  could  not  comply  with  their  request,  as,  if  he 


did,  he  should  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay  imme 
diate  regard  to  the  king's  instructions.  The  court 
still  persisted  in  its  refusal  to  comply  with  the  reite 
rated  and  earnest  requests  of  his  majesty's  repre 
sentative.  On  this  account  the  governor  adjourned 
the  assembly,  to  meet  at  Salem,  intimating  that  they 
were  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston.  The  governor  seemed  determined  to 
continue  the  assembly  in  session  until  the  members 
complied  with  the  royal  mandate.  In  this  situation; 
the  house  of  representatives  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  king,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  their  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  salary.  They  informed  his  majesty, 
that  "  it  is,  and  has  been  very  well  known  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  nations  and  ages,  that  governors,  at 
a  distance  from  the  prince,  or  seat  of  government, 
have  great  opportunities,  and  sometimes  too  prevailing 
inclinations,  to  oppress  the  people ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  prince,  who  is  the  most  careful 
father  of  his  subjects,  to  have  such  matters  set  in  a 
true  light."  This  address  was  referred  to  the  board 
of  trade,  before  whom  there  was  a  hearing  in  behalf 
of  the  crown,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  house. 
The  board  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  in 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  royal  instructions ;  and 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  report  to  the  king  and  coun- 
j  cil,  discovered  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  groAving 
power  and  wealth  of  that  province,  and  of  the  sup- 
!  posed  determination  of  its  inhabitants  to  become 
|  independent  of  the  crown.  "  The  inhabitants,"  say 
the  board,  "  far  from  making  suitable  returns  to  his 
majesty,  for  the  extraordinary  privileges  they  enjoy, 
are  daily  endeavouring  to  wrest  the  small  remains  of 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  to  become 
independent  of  the  mother  kingdom.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  and  products  are  much  the  same  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  upwards  of  ninety- 
four  thousand,  and  their  militia,  consisting  of  sixteen 
regiments  of  foot  and  fifteen  troops  of  horse,  in  the 
year  1718,  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  and  by  a  medium, 
taken  from  the  naval  officers'  accounts  for  three  years, 
from  the  24th  of  June,  1714,  to  the  24th  of  June 
1717,  for  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Salem  only,  it 
appears  that  the  trade  of  this  country  employs  con 
tinually  no  less  than  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-three  sailors,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  ships,  making  twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  six  tons.  Hence  your  excellencies  will  be  appri 
sed  of  what  importance  it  is  to  his  majesty's  service, 
that  so  powerful  a  colony  should  be  restrained 
within  due  bounds  of  obedience  to  the  crown ; 
which,  we  conceive,  cannot  effectually  be  done 
without  the  interposition  of  the  British  legislature, 
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wherein,  in  our  humble  opinion,  no  time  should  be 
lost."* 

The  controversy  was  suspended  for  a  time  by  the 
death  of  the  governor,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  hastened  by  his  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 
house  of  representatives.  His  successor  was  Mr. 
Belcher,  then  agent  in  England.  As  he  belonged  to 
the  popular  party,  his  appointment  gave  rise  to  the 
expectation,  that  the  instruction  to  obtain  a  permanent 
salary  was  withdrawn.  But  not  only  was  it  left  un- 
rescinded,  but  enforced  by  a  threat  of  punishment. 
The  assembly  were  told,  that,  in  case  of  further  re 
fusal,  his  majesty  would  find  himself  under  a  neces 
sity  of  laying  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  province 
before  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in 
this  single  instance,  but  in  many  others  of  the  same 
nature  and  tendency;  "  whereby  it  manifestly  appears," 
his  majesty  observes,  "  that  this  assembly,  for  some 
years  last  past,  have  attempted,  by  unwarrantable 
practices,  to  weaken,  if  not  cast  off,  the  obedience 
they  owe  to  the  crown,  and  the  dependence  which 
all  colonies  ought  to  have  on  their  mother  country." 
But  neither  the  popularity  of  the  new  governor,  nor 
the  threats  of  the  king,  could  induce  a  change  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
Attempts  were  made  to  effect  a  compromise,  but  in 
vain.  The  assembly  made  a.  temporary  grant  of 
WOOL,  but  the  governor  was  instructed  to  assent  to 
no  other  than  a  fixed  and  permanent  salary.  Satis 
fied  that  the  house  would  never  yield  on  this  subject, 
the  governor  solicited  a  relaxation  of  his  instruc 
tions,  and  the  crown  finally  permitted  him  to  assent 
to  temporary  grants.  Thus,  after  a  constant  struggle 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  crown  was  at  last  com 
pelled  to  yield  to  the  bold  and  persevering  opposition 
of  the  people  of  that  province.  This  controversy 
was  not  renewed  in  Massachusetts  until  1773,  when 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  provide  sala 
ries  for  the  governors  and  judges  of  that  province, 
independent  of  the  assembly,  was  resisted  with  the 
same  firmness  ;  and,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  induced  the  people  of  that 
province  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  the 
parent  country.f  For  the  present,  however,  these 
turbulent  times  were  succeeded  by  a  calm  ;  during 
which  the  enemies  of  Governor  Belcher,  by  incessant 
misrepresentation,  deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  the 
ministry  in  England ;  and,  in  1740,  he  was  replaced 
by  Mr.  William  Shirley. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England 
and  France,  and  the  colonies  were  involved  in  its  ca- 


*  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 


lamities.  To  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the 
French  and  Indians,  five  hundred  men  were  impress 
ed,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  destined  for  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  two  hundred  for  the  western. 
The  ordinary  garrisons  were  re-enforced,  and  gun 
powder  was  sent  to  the  several  townships  to  be  sold 
to  the  inhabitants  at  the  prime  cost.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  opportunely  arrived  in  Boston  the  king's 
gift  to  Castle  William  of  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  ar 
tillery,  and  two  mortars ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  voted  a  range  of  forts 
to  be  built  between  Connecticut  river  and  New  York 
boundary  line. 

Commerce  in  general,  and  especially  the  fisheries, 
suffered  great  injury  from  privateers  fitted  out  at 
Louisbourg,  a  French  port  on  Cape  Breton.  Its  situ 
ation  gave  it  such  importance,  that  nearly  six  millions 
of  dollars  had  been  expended  on  its  fortifications. 
The  place  was  deemed  so  strong  as  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  the  Dunkirk  of  America.  In  peace,  it 
was  a  safe  retreat  for  the  ships  of  France,  bound 
homeward  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In  war, 
it  gave  the  French  the  greatest  advantage  for  ruining 
the  fishery  of  the  northern  English  colonies,  and  en 
dangered  the  loss  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  reduction  of 
this  place  was,  for  these  reasons,  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance  to  New  England  ;  and  Mr.  Vaug- 
han,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  often  visited  that 
place  as  a  trader,  conceived  the  project  of  an  expedi 
tion  against  it.  He  communicated  it  to  Governor 
Shirley,  and  being  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  convinced 
him  that  the  enterprise  was  practicable,  and  inspired 
him  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  Early  in  January, 
before  he  received  any  answer  to  the  communications 
he  had  sent  to  England  on  the  subject,  he  requested 
of  the  members  of  the  general  court,  that  they  would 
lay  themselves  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  to  receive 
from  him  a  proposal  of  very  great  importance.  They 
readily  took  the  oath,  and  he  communicated  to  them 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  attacking  Louis 
bourg.  The  proposal  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  jt 
was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  Letters  were 
immediately  despatched  to  all  the  colonies,  as  far  as 
Pennsylvania,  requesting  their  assistance,  and  an  em 
bargo  on  their  ports.  Forces  were  promptly  raised, 
and  William  Pepperell,  Esq.  of  Kittery,  was  appoint 
ed  commander  of  the  expedition.  This  officer,  with 
several  transports,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Shirley 
snow,  sailed  from  Nantucket  on  the  24th  of  March, 
and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the  4th  of  April.  Here  the 
troops,  joined  by  those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 

t  Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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necticut,  amounting  collectively  to  upwards  of  four 
thousand,  were  detained  three  weeks,  waiting  for  the 
ice,  which  environed  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  to  be 
dissolved.  At  length  Commodore  Warren,  agreeably 
to  orders  from  England,  arrived  at  Canso  in  the  Su- 
perbe,  of  sixty  guns,  with  three  other  ships  of  forty 
guns  each  ;  and,  after  a  consultation  with  the  gene 
ral,  proceeded  to  cruise  before  Louisbourg.  The  ge 
neral  soon  after  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  at  Chapeaurouge 
Bay,  landed  his  troops.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vaughan 
conducted  the  first  column  through  the  woods  within 
sight  of  Louisbourg,  and  saluted  the  city  with  three 
cheers.  At  the  head  of  a  detachment,  chiefly  of  the 
New  Hampshire  troops,  he  marched  in  the  night  to 
the  north-east  part  of  the  harbour,  where  they  burn 
ed  the  warehouses  containing  the  naval  stores,  and 
staved  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy.  The 
smoke  of  this  fire,  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  grand 
battery,  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they  abandoned 
it;  and,  spiking  the  guns,  retired  to  the  city.  The 
next  morning  Vaughan  took  possession  of  the  de 
serted  battery;  but  the  most  difficult  labours  of  the 
siege  remained  to  be  performed.  The  cannon  were 
to  be  drawn  nearly  two  miles  over  a  deep  morass 
within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy's  principal  fortifications  ; 
and  for  fourteen  nights  the  troops,  with  straps  over 
their  shoulders,  sinking  to  their  knees  in  mud,  were 
employed  in  this  arduous  service.*  The  approaches 
were  then  begun  in  the  mode  which  seemed  most 
proper  to  the  shrewd  understandings  of  untaught  mi 
litia.  Those  officers  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war  talked  of  zig-zags  and  epaulements  ;  but  the 
troops  made  themselves  merry  with  the  terms,  and 
proceeded  in  their  own  way.  By  the  20th  of  May, 
they  had  erected  five  batteries,  one  of  which  mount 
ed  five  forty-two  pounders,  and  did  great  execution. 
Meanwhile,  the  fleet  cruising  in  the  harbour  had  been 
equally  successful ;  it  captured  a  French  ship  of 

*  This  error  has  been  kept  alive  by  one  historian  after  another, 
to'the  astonishment  of  every  one  who  has  ever  viewed  the  ground. 
It  was  impossible  then,  as  now,  to  drag  cannon  over  this  morass 
in  the  ordinary  way.  A  boy  of  the  weight  of  seventy  pounds  was 
sent  on  to  the  morass.  He  could  only  proceed  a  few  feet.  A  pole 
was  driven  down  thirty  feet  in  the  mud.  That  the  cannon  was 
then  conveyed  across  the  morass,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  how, 
was  the  question.  While  deliberating  on  this  subject,  I  heard  that 
a  gentleman  was  living,  then  past  ninety  years  of  age,  in  Newbu- 
ryport,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  an 
artificer  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  staled 
my  difficulties  on  this  passage  of  history.  Captain  Noyes  at  once 
explained  the  whole  matter.  "  We  had  (said  he)  several  hundred 
pairs  of  snow-shoes  in  camp,  expecting  a  winter  campaign.  I  had 
found  that  I  could  walk,  with  a  pair  of  them,  over  this  morass,  and 
stated  the  fact  to  General  Peppcrell.  Secretly,  I  had  drags  built, 
twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  smooth  and  flat  at  the  bottom.  Putting  the 
cannon  on  these  vehicles,  and  taking  fifty  men  accustomed  to  travel 


sixty-four  guns,  loaded  with  stores  for  the  garrison, 
to  whom  the  loss  was  as  distressing  as  to  the  besieg 
ers  the  capture  was  fortunate.  English  ships  of  war 
were,  besides,  continually  arriving,  and  added  such 
strength  to  the  fleet,  that  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
town  was  resolved  upon. 

Discouraged  by  these  adverse  events  and  menacing 
appearances,  Duchambon,  the  French  commander, 
determined  to  surrender  ;  and,  on  the  Kith  of  June, 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed.  After  the  sur 
render  of  the  city,  the  French  flag  was  kept  flying 
on  the  ramparts  ;  and  several  rich  prizes  were  thus 
decoyed.  Two  East  Indiamen,  and  one  South  Sea 
ship,  estimated  at  (500,000^.  sterling,  were  taken  by 
the  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This  ex 
pedition  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
the  history  of  North  America.  It  was  not  less  haz 
ardous  in  the  attempt,  than  successful  in  the  execu 
tion.  "It  displayed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  New 
England ;  and  though  it  enabled  Britain  to  purchase 
a  peace,  yet  it  excited  her  envy  and  jealousy  against 
the  colonies,  by  whose  exertions  it  was  acquired. "f 
The  intelligence  of  this  event  spread  rapidly  through 
the  colonies,  and  diffused  universal  joy.  Well  might 
the  citizens  of  New  England  be  somewhat  elated  ; 
without  even  a  suggestion  from  the  mother  country, 
they  had  projected,  and  with  but  comparatively  little 
assistance  achieved,  an  enterprise  of  vast  importance 
to  her  and  to  them.  Their  commerce  and  fisheries 
were  now  secure,  and  their  maritime  cities  relieved 
from  all  fear  of  attack  from  a  quarter  recently  so  great 
a  source  of  dread  and  discomfort. 

Fired  with  resentment  at  their  loss,  the  French 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  retrieve  it,  and  to  in 
flict  chastisement  on  New  England.  The  next  sum 
mer  they  despatched  to  the  American  coast  a  powerful 
fleet,  carrying  a  large  number  of  soldiers.  The  news 
of  its  approach  spread  terror  throughout  New  Eng 
land  ;  but  an  uncommon  succession  of  disasters  de- 


with  snow-shoes,  and  fixing  a  long  rope  to  the  drag,  we  walked  the 
morass  without  difficulty,  and  placed  the  cannon  where  Colonel 
Vaughan  wished  them  to  be;  covering  them  with  sea-weed  until 
all  our  business  was  done,  without  any  risk  or  extraordinary  fatigue. 
All  the  materials  for  the  battery  were  transported  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  where  there  appeared  only  a  mass  of  sea-weed  at 
night,  a  formidable  battery  rose  in  the  morning.  This  finished  the 
siege."  The  veteran  spoke  of  the  determined  bravery  of  the  troops 
as  surpassing  every  thing  the  most  experienced  officers  hod  wit 
nessed.  Pepperell  was  knighted  for  the  exploit;  but  Vaughan, 
Woolcot,  Gorham,  and  Dwifht,  were  the  heroes  of  that  campaign; 
Vaughan  commanded  the  New  Hampshire  troops;  Woolcot  the 
Connecticut ;  Gorham,  Dwight,  and  others,  those  of  Massachusetts. 
- — American  Editor. 

t  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  4 — 60,  -where  there  is  an  au 
thentic  account  of  this  expedition,  from  original  papers.  Holmes's 
American  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  Hulchinson,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.  Bel- 
knap.  New  Hampshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  193 — 224. 
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privf/1  it  of  all  power  to  inflict  injury.  After  remain 
ing  a  short  time  on  the  coast,  it  returned  to  France, 
Iiaving  lost  two  admirals,  both  of  whom  it  was  sup 
posed  put  an  end  to  their  live*  through  chagrin  ; 
having  also,  by  tempests,  been  reduced  to  one  half  its 
force,  without  effecting  any  of  the  objects  anticipated. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1747,  a  great  tumult 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Boston,  arising  from  the  fol 
lowing  circumstance :  Commodore  Knowies,  while 
lying  at  Nantasket  with  a  number  of  men  of  war, 
losing  some  of  his  sailor*  by  desertion,  thought  it 
rea*onabie  that  Boston  should  supply  him  with  as 
many  men  a*  he  had  lost.  lie  therefore  sent  his 
boat*  early  in  the  morning,  and  surprised  not  only  as 
many  seamen  as  could  be  found  on  board  any  of  the 
ships,  but  pressed  some  ship  carpenters'  apprentices, 
and  other  labouring  landsmen.  This  conduct  wa* 
universally  resented  a*  outrageous  ;  and  a*  soon  a*  it 
wa*  dusk,  several  thousand  people  assembled  in  King'*- 
•treet,  where  ffc*  general  court  was  sitting.  Stow*1 1 
and  brickbats  were  thrown  into  the  council  chamber 
through  the  windows.  A  judicious  speech  of  the  ' 
governor  from  the  balcony,  disapproving  of  the  im-  ] 
pre**,  promising  hi*  utmost  endeavour*  to  obtain  the  I 
discharge  of  the  persons  impressed,  but  reprehending  '[ 
the  irregular  proceeding*  of  the  people,  had  no  effect. 
The  seizure  and  restraint  of  the  commander*  and 
other  officer*  who  were  in  town  were  insisted  on,  a* 
the  only  effectual  method  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
inhabitant*  aboard  the  ship*.  The  militia  of  Boston 
was  snmmoned  the  next  day  to  the  aid  of  government, 
but  refused  to  appear.  The  governor,  judging  it  in 
expedient  to  remain  in  town  another  night,  withdrew 
to  Castle  William ;  but  kept  up  a  communication 
with  the  commodore,  urging  the  liberation  of  the 
townsmen.  Meanwhile,  the  council  and  house  of 
representatives  passed  some  vigoron*  resolution*,  and 
the  tumultnon*  spirit  began  to  subside.  The  inhabit 
ant*,  assembled  in  town  meeting,  while  they  express 
ed  their  sense  of  the  great  insult  and  injury  by  the 
impress,  condemned  the  riotous  transactions.  The 
militia  of  the  town  the  next  day  promptly  made  their 
appearance,  and  conducted  the  governor  with  great 
pomp  to  hi*  house;  and  the  commodore  dismissed 
if  not  all,  of  the  inhabitant*  who  had  been  im- 
aud  the  sqaadnm  sailed,  to  the  joy  and  re* 
of  the  town. 

In  October.  1 748,  a  treaty  of  peace  bet  ween  Yn^mi 
and  Prance  wa*  stoned  at  Aix  la  Cbapelle.  By  the 
article*  of  this  treaty,  Cope  Breton  wa*  given  up  to 
the  French,  in  a  compromise  for  restoring  the  French 
conquest*  in  the  low  countries  to  the  empres*  queen 
of  Hungary  and  the  State*  General,  and  for  a  general 


restitution  of  places  captured  by  the  other  belligerant 
power*.  It  was  naturally  a  mortification  to  the  hi* 
habitant*  of  New  Hngland,  that  what  they  termed, 
not  unjustly,  "  their  own  acquisition,"  should  be  res 
tored  to  France  ;  but  so  long  as  peace  continued,  they 
sustained  no  disadvantage.  In  most  respect*,  Mas 
sachusetts  Bay  wa*  never  in  a  more  easy  and  happy 
situation,  than  at  the  close  of  this  war.  By  the  re* 
imbursement  of  the  whole  charge  incurred  by  the 
expedition  against  (Jape  Breton,  the  province  wa*  set 
free  from  a  heavy  debt,  and  wa*  enabled  to  cx'-hang» 
a  depreciated  paper  medium,  which  had  long  be**) 
the  sole  instrument  of  trade,  for  the  more  substantial 
one  of  silver  and  gold,  a  commercial  advantage  which 
•Jam!  excited  the  envy  of  the  other  colonies,  in  which 
paper  wa*  the  principal  currency.  The  Indians  up 
on  the  frontier*  were  so  reduced,  that  new  settlement* 
were  made  without  danger,  which  not  only  caused 
the  territory  settled  to  increase  in  value,  but  afforMfl 
material*  for  erilarjrinjr  the  commerce  of  the  province. 

There  wa*  but  little  subject  for  controversy  in  the 
general  assembly.  Governor  Shirley's  administration 
had  been  satisfactory  to  the  major  part  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  the  prosperous  state  of  the  province  was  very 
maca  swing  to  the  success  of  hi*  vigorous  measure*, 
of  which  he  wished  to  give  an  account  in  person, and 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  a*  to  promote  some  arrange 
ment*  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  against  the  en 
croachment*  of  the  French,  had  obtained  leave  to  go 
to  England. 

Hostilities  from  the  Indian*  had  ceased  when  psse> 
wa*  concluded  with  France ;  but  it  wa*  thought  ne 
cessary  on  tlii*,  a*  on  previous  occasion*,  lo  have  the 
peace  formally  recognized.  Scarcely,  however,  wa* 
thi*  effected  hi  due  form,  before  a  circumstance  oc 
curred  which  had  nearly  occasioned  a  new  war.  la 
the  end  of  November,  actuated  by  feeling*  of  revenge 
for  past  injuries,  tome  English  inhabitants  of  a  place 
in  the  county  of  York,  called  Wi*ca**et,  killed  an 
Indian,  and  dangerously  wounded  two  other*.  Two 
person*  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  for  the 
murder;  t^tfney  were,  it  appears,  unjustly  acquitted. 
"  Many  good  people  at  this  time,"  say*  Hiitchin*»m 
"  lamented  the  disposition,  which  they  thought  wa* 
discovered,  to  distinguish  between  the  guilt  of  killing 
an  Indian,  and  that  of  killing  an  Englishman,  a*  if 

men  upon  the  face  of  die  earth/5*  The  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  avenge  themselves  by  the  capture 
of  Fort  Richmond,  on  the  Keimebeek,  but  were  not 
;  they  succeeded,  however,  »a  taking  pri- 
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soners  several  of  the  inhabitants  who  resided  near 
the  fort :  but  after  a  short  time  the  injury  was  for 
gotten. 

In  the  following  year,  the  colonies  of  Massachu 
setts  and  Connecticut  were  deeply  engaged  in  a  con 
troversy  respecting  their  boundary  line ;  but  the 
limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  a  detail  of  the  af 
fair,  nor  would  it  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
During  this  year  also,  the  question  of  "  paper  against 
gold,"  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  British  legislature,  and  of  the  community  at 
large,  occasioned  several  tumults  in  Boston.  Our 
readers  will,  however,  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  paper,  but  by  the  substitution  of  gold  and 
silver  for  what  has  been  elegantly  termed  the  "  old 
rag  system."  "  The  paper,"  they  said,  "  was  not 
worth  hoarding,  but  silver  and  gold  would  all  fall  to 
the  share  of  men  of  wealth,  and  would  either  be  ex 
ported  or  hoarded  up,  and  no  part  of  it  would  go  to 
the  labourer,  or  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  must 
take  their  pay  in  goods,  or  go  without.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  experience  taught  them,  that  it  was  as 
easy  for  a  frugal  industrious  person  to  obtain  silver, 
as  it  had  been  to  obtain  paper ;  and  the  prejudice  in 
the  town  of  Boston  was  so  much  abated,  that,  when 
a  large  number  of  people  from  Abingdon,  and  other 
towns  near  to  it,  came  to  Boston,  expecting  to  be  join 
ed  by  the  like  people  there,  they  were  hooted  at,  and 
insulted  by  the  boys  and  servants,  and  obliged  to  re 
turn  home  disappointed."* 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  the  In 
dians  on  the  frontiers,  added  much  to  the  security  and 
to  the  value  of  the  land  ;  these  circumstances  also 
afforded  a  prospect  for  a  more  extended  settlement  of 
the  colony.  A  Mr.  Waldo,  proprietor  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  frontier,  induced  many 
emigrants  from  Germany,  and  other  foreign  protes- 
tant  states,  to  accept  conditional  grants  of  land  ;  but 
Governor  Hutchinson  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
expectations,  both  of  the  emigrants  and  of  the  pro 
prietor,  were  disappointed. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Phipps,  who  had  acted  as 
lieutenant- governor  during  Mr.  Shirley's  absence,  was 
but  short ;  and,  as  was  usually  the  case,  the  govern 
ment  of  lieutenants  was  little  disturbed  by  any  con 
troversy  with  the  general  court.  Mr.  Shirley  return 
ed  to  Boston  in  August,  1753.  During  his  abode  in 
France,  he  took  a  step,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  idea  of  it  at  least,  "he  had  reason  to 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  8,  9. 


repent  of  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  the  age  of  three 
score  he  was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  a  young 
girl,  his  landlord's  daughter  in  Paris,  and  married  her 
privately.  This  imprudence  lessened  him  in  Lord 
Halifax's  esteem  ;  and,  though  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  very  capable  of  his  trust  of  commissary  in 
France,  as  well  as  very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
it,  yet,  as  he  failed  of  success,  which,  more  fre 
quently  than  real  merit,  entitles  to  reward,  his  private 
fortune  was  much  hurt  by  his  employment.  The 
rumour  of  his  marriage  came  to  New  England  before 
his  arrival,  and  some  who  were  not  well  affected  to 
him,  were  ready  enough  to  insinuate  that  his  French 
connexions  might  induce  him  to  favour  the  French 
cause,  but  his  conduct  evinced  the  contrary.  He 
pronounced  an  accommodation  desperate,  that  the 
sword  must  settle  the  controversy,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  without  delay,  otherwise  the  French  would 
make  themselves  too  strong  for  all  the  force  the  Eng 
lish  could  bring  against  them."t 

The  period  of  the  French  war  of  1756—1763,  the 
confines  of  which  we  now  approach,  will  require  a 
separate  notice,  after  the  history  of  the  remaining 
colonies  has  been  brought  down  to  the  same  date. 
As  it  implicated  the  whole  of  the  British  settlements 
in  North  America,  and  promoted  those  ideas  of  fede 
rative  union,  which  were  subsequently  attended  with 
such  important  results,  a  combined  view  of  the  ope 
rations  of  the  war  will  be  preferable  to  allotting  a 
share  of  its  history  to  each  of  the  colonies. 

It  may  be  imagined  by  some  of  our  readers,  that 
we  have  been  unduly  severe  on  the  errors  of  the 
noble-minded  founders  of  the  greatest  republican 
empire  the  world  has  yet  witnessed  ;  but  we  cannot 
plead  guilty  to  such  a  charge.  These  errors,  it  is 
true,  have  been  fully  exposed  ;  but,  great  as  they  are, 
the  characters  of  which  they  form  but  the  exceptions 
can  well  stand  the  shock  their  development  excites. 
The  faults  of  great  and  good  men  should,  after  the 
highest  model  of  historical  writing,  be  faithfully 
narrated.  Their  record  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
mind,  while  it  gives  due  weight  to  the  example  and 
opinions  of  past  ages,  from  receiving  its  chief  impulse 
from  a  source  still  impregnated  with  impure  infu 
sions  ;  and  to  open  a  channel  for  the  mighty  tide  of 
reason  and  of  truth,  whose  waters  purify  as  they 
carry  forward  the  mass  of  example.  Were  the 
defects  of  the  heroes  of  New  England,  however,  far 
greater,  and  their  virtues  far  less,  they  would  yet  throw 
into  the  shade  of  merited  oblivion  the  characters  of 
their  defamers,  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present  age. 


t  Hutchinson  p.  15,  16. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE  AND  MAINE.* 

THE  history  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  is,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  that  of  all  the  New  England 
colonies  ;  but  still  it  is  requisite  to  give  each  of  the 
states  a  distinct,  though  a  more  brief,  notice.  The 
first  attempts  at  colonizing  that  part  of  North  America, 
now  designated  as  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  zeal  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  persevering  of 
those  who  undertook  to  people  with  civilized  inhabit 
ants  the  transatlantic  wilds.  Having  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  chartered  company  of  Plymouth, 
already  so  frequently  referred  to,  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  principal  members  of  the  company,  among 
whom  was  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  with  other  persons  of  influ 
ence,  he  despatched  two  vessels  to  explore  their  newly 
acquired  territory.  One  of  these  was  seized  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  the  safe  return  and  favourable  report 
of  the  other  encouraged  the  adventurers  to  prosecute 
their  undertaking.  A  colony  was  therefore  orga 
nized,  consisting  of  George  Popham,  as  president, 
Raleigh  Gilbert,  as  admiral,  and  six  inferior  officers, 
with  about  one  hundred  private  individuals ;  the 
imagination  of  the  projectors  having  sketched  the 
outlines  of  a  large  and  flourishing  state.  They 
selected  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kennebeck  for  their  place  of  residence,  induced  by 
the  commodiousness  of  its  situation  as  a  port  for 
fishermen.  Arriving  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
they  were  barely  enabled  to  build  and  fortify  a  store 
house  before  the  cold  became  intense;  and  they 
were  afterwards  distressed  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
unforeseen  hardships.  Having  emigrated  in  the 
expectation  of  enjoying  a  perpetual  spring,  their 
disappointment,  when  exposed  to  the  premature  and 
unusual  severity  of  a  northern  winter,  may  be  readily 
conceived.  The  loss  of  their  store-house  by  fire,  and 
the  death  of  their  president,  had  already  depressed 
their  courage,  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Popham,  who  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
expedition.  Gilbert  also  returned  to  England  in 
the  spring,  having  succeeded  to  a  rich  inheritance 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Sir  John  Gilbert.  The 
resolution  of  the  adventurers  seems  to  have  sunk 
under  these  accumulated  misfortunes,  for  the  settle- 

*  Although  the  Maine  was  not  constituted  a  state  till  subsequently 
to  the  declaration  of  independence,  its  early  history  is  so  connected 
with  that  of  New  Hampshire,  that  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  unite 
them  in  this  chapter. 

t  "  John  Mason  procured  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  a  grant 
of  all  the  land  from  the  river  of  Naumkeag  round  Cape  Ann  to  the 


mcnt  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned  in  despair. 
The  disappointed  colonists  seemed  anxious  to  hide 
their  disgrace  by  invectives  against  the  cold  and 
sterile  regions  which  they  had  forsaken  ;  and  they 
were  so  far  successful,  that  the  company  of  Plymouth 
never  made  another  effort  of  equal  magnitude  with 
the  expedition  to  Sagadehoc.  Many  attempts  were 
made  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  individually,  to 
establish  colonies  in  North  Virginia,  with  a  perse 
verance  worthy  of  better  fortune  than  it  obtained ; 
for,  after  spending  a  large  portion  of  his  life  and 
estate  in  these  attempts,  and  involving  himself  in 
several  vexatious  suits,  the  whole  issue  of  his  exer 
tions  was  the  establishment  of  an  inconsiderable 
settlement  in  Maine. 

It  was  in  the  year  1623,  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor 
ges,  John  Mason,t  and  others,  having  obtained  of  the 
Plymouth  or  New  England  company  grants  of  seve 
ral  tracts  of  land,  lying  north  of  Massachusetts,  sent 
from  England,  a  few  persons  to  begin  a  settlement. 
Part  landed,  and  for  a  short  time  remained  at  Little 
Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  Piscataqua  river,  and 
near  its  mouth,  where  they  erected  the  first  house, 
calling  it  Mason  Hall  ;  the  remainder,  proceeding 
higher  up  the  river,  settled  at  Cocheco,  afterwards 
called  Dover.  Fishing  and  trade  being  the  principal 
objects  of  these  emigrants,  their  settlements  increased 
slowly. 

In  1635,  a  fresh  distribution  of  territory  was  made 
by  the  Plymouth  Company,  when  they  obtained  a 
grant  of  land,  lying  along  the  coast  from  Naumkeag 
river,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts, 
to  the  river  Piscataqua,  extending  sixty  miles  into 
the  country  from  their  sources  ;  and  the  region,  thus 
conveyed,  was  for  the  first  time  called  New  Hamp 
shire.  As  no  more  ancient  patents  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  present,  and  as  length  of  occupancy  formed  no 
bar,  Mason  acquired  that  kind  of  right  to  the  soil 
which  the  law  of  England  considered  as  valid  ;  but 
it  gave  him  none  of  the  powers  of  government.  He 
sent  agents  to  dispose  of  his  lands,  and  to  take  gene 
ral  care  of  his  interests  ;  but  he  soon  after  died,  leav 
ing  it  to  others  to  enjoy  his  rights,  and  to  exercise 
his  powers.  At  the  same  period,  the  company  made 
a  grant  of  a  still  larger  territory,  extending  from  the 
northern  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  north -eastward, 
to  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  from  them  sixty  miles 
into  the  country,  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  in  abso- 

river  Merrimack;  and  up  each  of  those  rivers  to  the  farthest  head 
of  them,  then  to  cross  over  from  the  head  of  the  one  to  the  head  of 
the  other,  with  all  the  islands  )ving  within  three  miles  of  the  coast. 
This  district  was  called  Mariana." — Belknap's  New  Hampshire, 
vol.  i.  c.  1. 
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lute  property  with  such  powers  of  jurisdiction  as  the 
grantors  possessed.  The  same  year  he  despatched 
William  Gorges,  his  nephew,  to  govern  that  territory, 
then  called  Somersetshire,  who  ruled,  for  some  years, 
a  few  traders  and  fishers  with  a  good  sense  equal  to 
the  importance  of  the  trust.  But,  whether  Gorges 
distrusted  his  own  powers,  or  was  actuated  by  the 
prudent  caution  which  experience  inspires,  he  obtain 
ed  from  the  favour  of  his  prince  a  patent  of  confirm 
ation,  in  April,  1639.  His  limits  were  now  extended 
to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  rivers  south-westward 
into  the  desert.  This  immense  region  was  denomi 
nated  Maine  ;  and  he  was  invested  with  all  the  royal 
rights  of  a  count-palatine,  with  a  reference  to  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  bishop  of  Durham. 
Animated  by  these  attentions,  and  invested  with  these 
powers,  he  established  a  civil  government  within  his 
province  in  the  subsequent  year.  This  constitution 
was,  however,  merely  executive,  without  any  of  the 
powers  of  legislation  ;  nor  was  an  assembly  in  which 
the  people  were  represented,  either  mentioned  or  al 
luded  to.  He  did  not  even  offer  liberal  terms  on 
which  men  might  purchase  and  enjoy  his  lands, 
though  this  had  been  at  all  times  proposed  as  the  best 
means  to  promote  settlement  and  augment  population. 
The  province  consequently  languished  for  years  in 
hopeless  feebleness. 

The  persecuting  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  colo 
ny  peopled  this  country,  when  money  and  persuasion 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  among  those  who  were  expelled  from  the  juris 
diction  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  of  the  dissensions 
occasioned  by  opposition  to  the  spread  of  antinomian 
sentiments  at  Boston,  was  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright. 
Previously  to  the  date  of  Mason's  patent,  he  had  pur 
chased  the  land  of  the  Indians,  and  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  Exeter.  In  the  year  1630,  thirty-five  persons 
residing  in  that  town  combined  and  established  civil 
government ;  and  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
the  inhabitants  of  Dover  and  Portsmouth  followed 
their  example,  each  town  remaining  distinct  and  in 
dependent. 

These  towns  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dissocia 
ted  state.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  some 
difference  of  opinion,  but  the  majority  were  for  an 
incorporation  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  general  court,  in  October,  1641, 
passed  an  ordinance,  declaring  that  the  people  inha 
biting  on  the  river  Piscataqna  shall  henceforth  be  re 
puted  under  its  power,  as  are  already  the  other 
inhabitants  ;  that  they  shall  have  the  same  order  for 
the  administration  of  justice;  that  they  shall  be  ex 
empted  from  all  public  charges,  except  such  as  shall 


arise  among  themselves,  or  shall  be  for  their  own 
benefit ;  that  they  shall  be  allowed  the  same  liberties 
of  fishing,  of  planting,  and  of  felling  timber,  as  for 
merly  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  send  two 
deputies  to  the  court  at  Boston.  Thus  New  Hamp 
shire,  at  the  end  of  six  years  only,  ceased  to  be  a 
separate  province.  The  general  court,  having  in  this 
manner  conferred  on  its  neighbours  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  general  protection,  and  a  regular  adminis 
tration  of  justice,  turned  its  next  cares  to  their  future 
welfare.  It  sent  them  several  ministers,  Moody,  Cot 
ton,  Reyner,  and  others,  by  whose  care  and  diligence, 
as  we  are  assured,  the  people  were  very  much  civil 
ized  and  reformed  ;  but  Wheelwright  and  his  follow 
ers,  who  had  formerly  sought  an  asylum  in  the  desert 
from  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies,  fled  across  the 
Piscataqua  into  the  province  of  Maine,  because,  in 
the  present  change,  they  feared  future  injuries.  This 
union  proved  perplexing  to  the  proprietary,  and  ulti 
mately  embarrassing  to  the  councils  of  the  parent 
state.  It  was  in  vain  for  Mason,  who  now  acted  as 
agent  for  his  kinsmen,  to  protest  against  the  daily 
encroachments  on  their  lands  ;  and  it  was  to  no  pur 
pose  he  petitioned  the  general  court.  It  had  been 
stipulated  as  the  groundwork  on  which  was  estab 
lished  the  subjection  of  New  Hampshire,  that  the 
views  of  their  opponents  should  be  countenanced,  and 
the  assumed  rights  of  the  proprietors  consequently 
depressed.  Being  now  freed  from  the  weighty  cares 
of  government ;  being  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
their  Indian  enemies,  and  from  their  internal  dissen 
sions,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  during  the  space 
of  forty  years,  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  blessings 
of  a  regular  administration,  and  engaged  successfully 
in  all  the  pursuits  that  naturally  tend  to  promote  the 
prosperity,  wealth,  and  greatness  of  nations.  In  the 
year  1652,  the  inhabitants  of  Gorges'  territories  of  the 
Maine  also  were  induced  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts. 

Having  contended  with  the  general  court  upwards 
of  fourteen  years  to  no  purpose,  Gorges  and  Mason 
made  a  tender  of  their  claims  to  Charles  II.,  who  fa 
vourably 'received  proposals  which  promised  future 
advantages  to  his  family,  for  he  had  entertained  the 
design  of  forming  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  into 
an  establishment  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
most  beloved  of  all  his  sons.  The  general  court,  re 
lying  on  its  own  construction  of  its  patent,  though  it 
explained  by  its  agents  its  conduct  and  pretensions, 
declined  long  either  to  give  up  possession,  or  to  ap 
point  deputies  to  defend  its  proceedings.  The  mo 
narch  was  wearied  with  continued  solicitation  ;  and 
the  committee  of  plantations  at  length  determined  to 
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propose  to  the  Massachusetts  government,  either  to 
receive  commissioners  authorized  to  decide  amicably 
the  claims  of  all,  or  to  send  agents  to  answer  before 
the  king  in  council  :  adding,  what  was  probably  de 
cisive,  "  that,  should  it  still  prove  refractory,  notwith 
standing  the  equity  of  this  overture,  every  means 
would  be  used  to  interrupt  the  trade  of  the  colony, 
which,  by  the  acts  of  trade,  may  be  given  it."  After 
sixteen  years,  in  which  the  whole  energy  of  govern 
ment  had  been  exerted,  the  general  court  sent  agents 
to  England,  who  were  empowered  to  consent  to  the 
final  settlement  of  claims  which  had  at  last  become 
serious.  When  the  disputants  appeared  before  Rains- 
ford  and  North,  the  two  chief  justices  to  whom  this 
controversy  was  referred,  the  agents  at  once  disclaim 
ed  pretensions  which  had  been  so  long  defended  with 
the  greatest  ability  as  sacred,  because  their  counsel 
informed  them  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  de 
fended  before  such  judges.*  The  limits  of  Massa 
chusetts  were  restrained  to  the  literal  expression  of 
its  charter,  and  its  jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  soil ;  and  the  province  of  Maine  was  adjudged 
to  Gorges,  with  such  right  of  government  as  had 
been  granted  by  the  patent  under  which  he  claimed. 

Long  had  Charles  II.  been  in  treaty  with  the  pro 
prietors  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  ;  but  his  po 
verty,  which  was  well  known  in  New  England,  the 
wars  that  happened  in  the  mean  time,  the  intrigues 
of  his  adversaries,  and  the  high  expectations  of  the 
owners,  all  prevented  the  completion  of  a  business 
which  might  have  proved  so  advantageous  both  to 
prince  and  people.  For  years  had  the  friends  of 
Massachusetts  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  suffering 
such  claims  to  exist ;  and  ultimately,  the  agents  pru 
dently  purchased  what  had  been  so  long  disputed. 
The  general  court  applied  now,  with  an  ability  equal 
to  the  prudence  with  which  it  had  muae  the  acquisi 
tion,  to  derive  some  advantage  from  what  had  cost  so 
much  money  and  vexation.  As  proprietary,  it  ap 
pointed  the  deputy  governor  president  of  Maine,  it 
named  officers,  it  established  various  judicatories, 
and  justice  was  administered  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  the  patent  of  Gorges.  No  assembly,  of  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  composed  a  constituent 
part,  was  allowed,  because  none  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  original  grant ;  a  measure  by  no  means  satis 
factory  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  thereby  deprived 
of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

When  the  decision  respecting  Maine  was  confirm 
ed  by  Charles  II.,  the  province  of  New  Hampshire 
was  left  without  a  regular  government.  It  was  de- 
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termined,  therefore,  that  New  Hampshire  should  be 
constituted  a  separate  province,  to  be  ruled  by  a  pre 
sident  and  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  the  peo 
ple.  The  first  assembly,  consisting  of  eleven  mem 
bers,  met  in  1680,  at  Portsmouth.  At  this  session,  a 
code  of  laws  was  adopted,  of  which  the  first,  in  a 
style  worthy  of  freemen,  declared  "  that  no  act,  im 
position,  law,  or  ordinance,  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  but  such  as  should 
be  made  by  the  assembly,  and  approved  by  the  pre 
sident  and  council." 

Mason,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council,  arrived  during  the  year  in  the  colony.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  lord  proprietor,  claimed  the  soil 
as  his  property,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  all  who 
would  not  take  from  him  leases  of  the  land  they  oc 
cupied.  His  pretensions  were  resisted  by  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  claimed  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil 
by  what  they  deemed  a  more  righteous,  if  not  a  more 
legal  title.  The  peace  of  the  colony  was  long  dis 
turbed  by  these  conflicting  claims.  At  the  head  of 
those  who  contended  with  Mason,  stood  Major  Wald- 
ron,  of  Dover.  Against  him  and  many  others  suits 
were  instituted.  No  defence  being  made,  judgments 
were  obtained ;  but  so  general  was  the  hostility  to 
Mason,  that  he  never  dared  attempt  to  enforce  them. 
After  Sir  Edward  Andros  was  deposed,  the  inhabit 
ants  of  New  Hampshire  desired  to  be  re-incorporated 
with  Massachusetts  ;  their  request  being  opposed  by 
Samuel  Allen,  who  had  purchased  Mason's  title,  it 
was  refused,  and  Allen  himself  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  Under  his  administration,  the  disputes  oc 
casioned  by  adverse  claims  to  land  continued  to  rage 
with  increased  violence.  Other  suits  were  instituted, 
and  judgments  obtained  ;  but  the  sheriff  was  forcibly 
resisted  by  a  powerful  combination,  whenever  he  at 
tempted  to  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession. 

From  Indian  hostilities,  this  colony  suffered  more 
severely  than  her  neighbours.  The  surprise  of  Dover, 
in  1689,  was  effected  with  the  most  shocking  barba 
rity  ;  though  the  natives  having  been  ill-treated  by 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  may  account  for,  if 
not  palliate,  their  ferocious  revenge.  Having  deter 
mined  upon  their  plan  of  attack,  the  Indians  employ 
ed  their  usual  art  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  inha 
bitants.  So  civil  and  respectful  was  their  behaviour, 
that  they  occasionally  obtained  permission  to  sleep 
in  the  fortified  houses  in  the  town.  On  the  evening 
of  the  fatal  night,  they  assembled  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  sent  their  women  to  apply  for  lodgings  at 
the  houses  devoted  to  destruction.  When  all  was 
quiet,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  signal  given. 
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The  Indians  rushed  into  Waldron's  house,  and 
hastened  to  his  apartment.  Awakened  by  the  noise, 
he  seized  his  sword,  and  drove  them  back,  but  when 
returning  for  his  other  arms  was  stunned  with  a 
hatchet,  and  fell.  They  then  dragged  him  into  his 
hall,  seated  him  in  an  elbow  chair  upon  a  long  table, 
and  insultingly  asked  him,  "  Who  shall  judge  Indi 
ans  now?"  After  feasting  upon  provisions,  which 
they  compelled  the  rest  of  the  family  to  procure, 
each  one  with  his  knife  cut  gashes  across  his  breast, 
saying,  "  I  cross  out  my  account."  When  weakened 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  about  to  fall  from  the 
table,  his  own  sword  was  held  under  him,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  tortures.  At  other  houses,  similar 
acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated ;  in  the  whole, 
twenty-three  persons  were  killed,  and  twenty-nine 
carried  prisoners  to  Canada,  who  were  mostly  sold 
to  the  French.  Many  houses  were  burned,  and 
much  property  was  plundered ;  but  so  expeditious 
were  the  Indians,  that  they  had  fled  beyond  reach 
before  the  neighbouring  people  could  be  collected. 
The  war  thus  commenced,  was  not  easily  terminated. 
The  French,  by  giving  premiums  for  scalps,  and  by 
purchasing  the  English  prisoners,  animated  the  Indi 
ans  to  exert  all  their  activity  and  address,  and  the 
frontier  inhabitants  endured  the  most  aggravated 
sufferings.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  closed 
the  distressing  scene  till  1703,  when  another  war 
began,  which  continued  ten  years. 

During  the  year  1719,  above  one  hundred  families, 
mostly  presbyterians,  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Londonderry.* 
They  introduced  the  foot  spinning  wheel,  the  manu- 


*  "  The  settlement  was  at  first  called  Nutfield  ;  but  it  was  incor 
porated,  in  1722,  by  the  name  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  James  Mac- 
gregore  was  their  first  minister.  He  continued  with  them  until 
his  death;  and  his  memory  is  still  precious  among  them.  He  was 
a  wise,  affectionate,  and  faithful  guide  to  them,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  concerns." — Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  vol.  ii.p.  36 — 39. 

t  "John  Lovewell,  a  captain  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  the 
hero  of  Pigwawkett,  was  the  son  of  Zaccheus  L.,  who  was  an 
ensign  in  the  army  of  O.  Cromwell,  and  who  settled  at  Dunstable, 
and  died  there,  aged  120,  being  the  oldest  person  who  ever  died  in 
New  Hampshire.  Zaccheus  had  three  sons,  Zaccheus,  a  colonel 
in  the  French  war  of  1759;  Jonathan,  a  preacher,  representative, 
and  judge  ;  and  the  subject  of  this  article.  In  the  Indian  wars  a 
large  bounty  being  offered  for  scalps,  Capt.  Lovewell,  at  the  head 
of  a  volunteer  company  of  thirty  men,  marched  to  the  north  of 
Winipiseogee  lake,  and  killed  an  Indian,  and  took  a  boy  prisoner, 
Dec.  19,  1724.  Having  obtained  his  reward  at  Boston,  he  aug 
mented  his  company  to  seventy,  and  marched  to  the  same  place. 
There  dismissing  thirty  men  for  the  want  of  provisions,  he  pro 
ceeded  with  forty  men  to  a  pond  in  Wakefield,  now  called  Love- 
well's  pond,  where  he  discovered  ten  Indians  asleep  by  a  fire ; 
they  were  on  iheir  march  from  Canada  to  (he  frontiers.  He  killed 
them  all,  Feb.  20.  1725,  and  with  savage  triumph  entered  Dover 
with  their  scalps  hooped  and  elevated  on  poles,  for  each  of  which 
one  hundred  pounds  was  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  at  Boston. 
He  marched  a  third  lime  wit"\  forty-six  .men.  Leaving  a  few  men 


facture  of  linen,  and  the  culture  of  potatoes.     They 
were  industrious,  hardy,  and  useful  citizens. 

A  few  years  only  transpired  before  the  inhabitants 
again  suffered  the  afflictions  of  an  Indian  war.  Fol 
lowing  the  example  of  the  French,  the  government 
offered  premiums  for  scalps,  which  induced  several 
volunteer  companies  to  undertake  expeditions  against 
the  enemy.  One  of  these,  commanded  by  Captain 
Lovewell,  was  greatly  distinguished.  In  May,  1725. 
with  thirty-four  men,  he  fought  a  famous  Indian  chief, 
named  Paugus,  at  the  head  of  about  eighty  savages, 
near  the  shores  of  a  pond  in  Pequackett.  Lovewell's 
men  were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die,  although 
outnumbered  by  the  Indians  more  than  twice.  They 
fought  till  Lovewell  and  Paugus  were  killed,  and  all 
Lovewell's  men  but  nine  were  either  killed  or  dan 
gerously  wounded.  The  savages  having  lost,  as 
was  supposed,  sixty  of  their  number  out  of  eighty, 
and  being  convinced  of  the  fierce  and  determined 
resolution  of  their  foes,  at  length  retreated,  and  left 
them  masters  of  the  ground.  The  scene  of  this 
desperate  and  bloody  action,  which  took  place  in  the 
town  that  is  now  called  Fryeburgh,  is  often  visited 
with  interest  to  this  day,  and  the  names  both  of 
those  who  fell,  and  those  who  survived,  are  yet 
repeated  with  exultation. t 

After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period  from  the 
transfer  from  Mason  to  Allen,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  conveyance  was  so  defective  as  to  be  void.  In 
1746,  John  Tufton  Mason,  a  descendant  of  the  ori 
ginal  grantee,  claiming  the  lands  possessed  by  his 
ancestors,  conveyed  them,  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
to  twelve  persons,  subsequently  called  the  Masonian 


at  a  fort,  which  he  built  at  Ossapy  pond,  he  proceeded  with  thirty- 
four  men  to  the  north  end  of  a  pond  in  Pigwawkett,  now  Fryeburg, 
in  Maine,  and  there  a  severe  action  was  fought  with  a  parly  of 
forty-two  Indians,  commanded  by  Paugus  and  Wahwa,  May  8, 
1725.  At  the  first  fire,  Lovewell  and  eight  of  his  men  were  killed; 
the  remainder  retreated  a  short  distance  to  a  favourable  position, 
and  defended  themselves.  With  the  pond  in  their  rear,  the  mouth 
of  an  unfordable  brook  on  their  right,  a  rocky  point  on  their  left, 
and  having  also  the  shelter  of  some  large  pine  trees,  they  fought 
bravely  from  ten  o'clock  till  evening,  when  the  Indians, — who  had 
lost  their  leader,  Paugus,  killed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, — retired,  and 
fled  from  Pjgwawkelt.  Ensign  Robbins  and  two  others  were  mor 
tally  wounded  ;  these  were  necessarily  left  behind  to  die.  Eleven, 
wounded  but  able  to  march,  and  nine,  unhurt,  at  the  rising  of  the 
moon,  quitted  the  fatal  spot.  Jonathan  Frye,  the  chaplain,  Lieut. 
Farwell,  and  another  man,  died  in  the  woods,  in  consequence  of 
Iheir  wounds.  The  others,  with  the  widows  and  children  of  (he 
slain,  received  a  grant  of  Lovewell's  town,  or  Suncook,  now  Pem 
broke,  N.  H.,  in  1728,  in  recompense  of  their  sufferings.  The 
bodies  of  twelve  were  afterwards  found  by  Col.  Tyng,  and  buried. 
Capt.  Lovewell  had  two  sons  ;  John  r'ied  in  Dunstable,  and  Colonel 
Nehemiah  in  Corinth,  Vermont.  His  daughter  married  Captain 
Joseph  Baker,  of  Pembroke.  The  last  of  his  company,  Thomas 
Ainsworth,  died  at  BrookfieM,  January  1794.  aged  85." — Allen'.i 
Biography. 
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proprietors  ;  who,  to  silence  opposition,  relinquished 
all  title  to  the  lands  already  occupied,  and  also 
granted  to\ynships  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Re 
serving  certain  portions  of  the  land  for  themselves, 
for  ministers,  and  for  schools,  (hey  required  merely 
that  the  grantees  should,  within  a  limited  time,  erect 
mills  and  meeting-houses,  clear  and  construct  roads, 
and  settle  ministers.  In  the  course  of  time,  nearly 
all  the  Masonian  lands,  being  about  one  fourth  of  the 
whole,  were  in  this  manner  granted ;  and  conten 
tions  ceased  to  disturb  the  repose,  or  impede  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONNECTICUT. 

IT  appears  incontrovertibly  established,  that  the 
Dutch  effected  the  first  settlements  on  the  river  Con 
necticut  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  account,  on  any 
just  principles,  for  their  being  regarded  as  intruders 
by  the  English  settlers.  They  had  made  the  first 
discovery  of  Hudson's  river,  and  had  established  them 
selves  upon  its  banks.  They  had  obtained  a  patent 
from  their  government,  who  had  as  good  a  right  to 
grant  lands  discovered  by  their  subjects,  as  any  other 
state.  This  patent  included  the  lands  on  Connecti 
cut  river,  which  was  discovered  by  them  before  it 
was  known  by  the  English  to  exist,  and  before  the 
grant  of  the  New  England  patent.  After  trading 
with  the  Indians  for  several  years,  they  purchased  of 
them  a  tract  of  land,  and  built  upon  it  a  fort  and  tra 
ding  house,  before  the  country  had  been  taken  pos 
session  of  by  the  English  ;  and  the  people  from  the 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies,  when  they 
attempted  to  drive  them  from  it,  came  without  a  sha 
dow  of  title  from  the  Plymouth  company,  under 
whom  they  professed  to  claim.* 

The  Connecticut  colony  consisted  of  people  who 
first  emigrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts,  and, 


*  Governor  Bradford  gives  the  following  account  of  this  trans 
action,  which  confirms  the  Dutch  claim  of  previous  purchase  and 
possession.  "  But  the  Dutch  begin  now  to  repent,"  viz.  of  their  in 
vitation  to  the  English — "  and  hearing  of  our  purpose  and  prepara 
tion,  endeavour  to  prevent  us,  get  in  a  little  before  us,  make  a  slight 
fort,  and  plant  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  threatening  to  stop  our  pas 
sage.  But  we  having  a  great  new  bark  and  a  frame  of  a  house, 
with  boards,  nails,  &c.,  ready,  that  we  might  have  defence  against 
the  Indians,  who  are  much  offended  that  we  bring  home  and  restore 
the  right  sachems  of  the  place  called  Watawanute,  so  as  we  are  to 
encounter  a  double  clanger  in  this  attempt,  both  the  Dutch  and  In 
dians.  When  we  come  up  the  river,  the  Dutch  demand  what  we 
intend,  and  whither  we  would  go?  We  answer,  Up  the  river  to 
trade.  Now  our  order  was  to  go  and  scat  above  them.  They  bid 
us  strike  and  stay,  or  they  would  shoot  us  ;  and  stood  by  their  ord 
nance  ready  fitted.  We  answer,  We  have  a  commission  from  the 


in  the  years  1630  and  1632,  settled  and  formed  them 
selves  into  churches  at  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and 
Cambridge,  where  they  resided  several  years.  But 
either  because  the  number  of  emigrants  to  Massa 
chusetts  did  not  allow  them  all  such  a  choice  as  they 
wished  of  good  lands,  or  because  some  jealousies  had 
arisen  between  their  pastors  and  leaders,  and  the 
leading  men  of  the  colony,  they  took  the  resolution 
of  seating  themselves  again  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
in  the  years  1635  and  1636  they  removed  their  fami 
lies  to  Windsor,  Weathersfield,  and  Hartford,  on  the 
Connecticut  river. 

Having  made  some  preparation  in  the  course  ot 
the  summer  for  their  winter's  accommodation,  to  the 
number  of  about  sixty,  men,  women,  and  children,  set 
out  on  foot,  about  the  middle  of  October,  from  Bos 
ton  to  Connecticut,  through  the  pathless  wilderness, 
accompanied  by  their  cattle,  swine,  and  other  proper 
ty.  After  a  long  and  tedious  journey  through  a  con 
tinued  forest,  and  over  rivers  and  mountains,  they 
reached  their  place  of  destination  very  late  in  the 
season.  "  The  winter  set  in  this  year  much  sooner 
than  usual,  and  the  weather  Avas  stormy  and  severe. 
By  the  15th  of  November,  Connecticut  river  was  fro 
zen  over,  and  the  snow  was  so  deep,  and  the  season 
so  tempestuous,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
cattle,  which  had  been  driven  on  from  Massachusetts, 
could  not  be  brought  across  the  river.  The  people 
had  so  little  time  to  prepare  their  huts  and  houses, 
and  to  erect  sheds  and  shelters  for  their  cattle,  that 
the  sufferings  of  man  and  beast  were  extreme.  In 
deed,  the  hardships  and  distresses  of  the  first  planters 
of  Connecticut  scarcely  admit  of  a  description.  To 
carry  much  provision  or  furniture  through  a  pathless 
wilderness  was  impracticable.  Their  principal  pro 
visions  and  household  furniture  were  therefore  put 
on  board  several  small  vessels,  which,  by  reason  of 
delays  and  the  tempestuousness  of  the  season,  were 
either  cast  away,  or  did  not  arrive.  Several  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  by  the 
violence  of  the  storms.  Two  shallops,  laden  with 


governor  of  Plymouth  to  go  up  the  river  to  such  a  place;  and  if 
they  shoot  us,  we  must  obey  our  order  and  proceed ;  we  would  not 
molest  them,  but  go  on.  So  we  pass  along,  and  the  Dutch  threaten 
us  hard,  yet  they  shoot  not.  Coming  to  our  place,  about  a  mile 
above  the  Dutch,  we  quickly  clap  up  our  house,  land  our  pro 
visions,  leave  the  company  appointed,  send  the  bark  home,  and  af 
terwards  palisade  our  house  about,  and  fortify  belter.  The  Dutch 
send  word  home  to  the  Monhalos  what  was  done ;  and,  in  process 
of  lime,  they  send  a  band  of  about  seventy  men,  in  warlike  manner, 
with  colours  displayed,  to  assault  us ;  but  seeing  us  strengthened, 
and  it  would  cost  blood,  they  come  lo  a  parley,  and  return  in  peace. 
And  this  was  our  entrance  there.  We  did  the  Dutch  no  wrong,  for 
we  took  not  a  foot  of  any  land  they  bought,  but  went  to  the  place 
above  them,  and  bought  that  tract  of  land  which  belonged  to  the 
Indians  we  carried  with  us,  and  our  friends,  with  whom  the  Dutch 
had  nothing  to  do." — North  American  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  84,  85. 
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goods  from  Boston  to  Connecticut,  in  October,  were 
cast  away  on  Brown's  Island,  near  the  Gurnet's  nose  ; 
and  the  men,  with  every  thing-  on  board,  were  lost. 
A  vessel,  with  six  of  the  Connecticut  people  on  board, 
which  sailed  from  the  river  for  Boston,  early  in  No 
vember,  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  cast 
away  in  Manamet  Bay.  The  men  got  on  shore,  and 
after  wandering  ten  days  in  deep  snow  and  a  severe 
season,  without  meeting  with  any  human  being,  ar 
rived,  nearly  spent  with  cold  and  fatigue,  at  New 
Plymouth.  By  the  last  of  November,  or  beginning 
of  December,  provision  generally  failed  in  the  settle 
ments  on  the  river,  and  famine  and  death  looked  the 
inhabitants  sternly  in  the  face.  Some  of  them,  driven 
by  hunger,  attempted  their  way,  in  this  severe  season, 
through  the  wilderness,  from  Connecticut  to  Massa 
chusetts.  Of  thirteen  in  one  company  who  made  this 
attempt,  one,  in  passing  the  river,  fell  through  the 
ice,  and  was  drowned.  The  other  twelve  were  ten 
days  on  their  journey,  and  would  all  have  perished, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Indians.  In 
deed,  such  was  the  distress  in  general,  that,  by  the 
3d  and  4th  of  December,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
new  settlers  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  habita 
tions.  Sixty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  necessitated,  in  the  extremity  of  winter,  to  go 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  meet  their  provi 
sions,  as  the  only  expedient  to  preserve  their  lives. 
Not  meeting  with  the  vessels  which  they  expected, 
they  all  went  on  board  the  Rebecca,  a  vessel  of  about 
sixty  tons.  This,  two  days  before,  was  frozen  in 
twenty  miles  up  the  river ;  but,  by  the  falling  of  a 
small  rain,  and  the  influence  of  the  tide,  the  ice  be 
came  so  broken,  and  was  so  far  removed,  that  she 
made  a  shift  to  get  out.  She  ran,  however,  upon  the 
bar.  and  the  people  were  forced  to  unlade  her  to  get 
her  off.  She  was  reladen,  and  in  five  days  reached 
Boston.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  providential  cir 
cumstances,  the  people  must  have  perished  with  fa 
mine.  The  people  who  kept  their  stations  on  the 
river,  suffered  in  an  extreme  degree.  After  all  the 
help  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  hunting,  and  from 
the  Indians,  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  acorns, 
malt,  and  grains."* 

In  the  following  spring,  those  who  head  made  their 
escape  from  Connecticut  returned,  and  they  were 
joined  by  the  rest  of  those  who  had  determined  to 
make  a  part  of  the  new  colony.  About  the  beginning 
of  June,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone,  and  about  a  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  took  their  departure  from 
Cambridge,  and  travelled  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
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through  a  hideous  and  trackless  wilderness  to  Hart 
ford.  They  had  no  guide  but  their  compass,  and 
made  their  way  over  mountains,  through  swamps, 
thickets,  and  rivers,  which  were  not  passable  but 
with  great  difficulty.  They  had  no  cover  but  the 
heavens,  nor  any  lodgings  but  those  which  simple 
nature  afforded  them.  They  drove  with  them  one 
hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  by  the  way 
subsisted  on  the  milk  of  their  cows.  Mrs.  Hooker 
was  borne  through  the  wilderness  upon  a  litter. 
The  people  generally  carried  their  packs,  arms,  and 
some  utensils.  They  were  nearly  a  fortnight  on 
their  journey.  This  adventure  was  the  more  re 
markable,  as  many  of  this  company  were  persons 
of  rank,  who  had  lived  in  England  in  honour,  afflu 
ence,  and  delicacy,  and  were  entire  strangers  to 
fatigue  and  danger.t 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Connecticut  colo 
ny,  the  natives  discovered  a  hostile  disposition.  Their 
principal  enemy  was  the  Pequods,  the  most  mime* 
rous  and  warlike  nation  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  and  perhaps  in  New  England.  They  inha 
bited  the  country  which  environs  the  towns  of  New 
London,  Groton,  and  Stonington.  Sassacus,  the 
great  prince  of  the  Pequods,  had  under  him  six  and 
twenty  sachems,  and  could  bring  into  the  field  seven 
hundred  or  a  thousand  warriors,  who  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  victory.  The  royal  residence  was  at 
a  large  fort  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence  in 
the  town  of  Groton,  which  commans  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  sea  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  was  also  another  fortress,  called  Mystic  fort, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Stonington.  After  suffering 
repeated  injuries,  and  the  murder  of  about  thirty  of 
their  people,  principally  by  the  Pequods,  the  general 
court,  which  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose, 
resolved  on  active  hostilities,  and  immediately  raised 
an  army  of  ninety  men,  half  the  effective  force  of  the 
colony.  These  were  to  be  joined  by  two  hundred 
men  from  Massachusetts,  and  forty  from  Plymouth. 
The  court  which  declared  war  was  holden  on  the 
1st  of  May ;  the  men  were  raised  and  embarked  on 
the  river,  .under  the  command  of  Captain  Mason, 
on  the  10th ;  and,  after  being  wind-bound  several 
days,  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  Narra- 
ganset  bay  on  the  19th.  They  were  accompanied 
by  sixty  Moheagan  and  River  Indians,  under  Uncas, 
a  Moheagan  sachem.  On  reaching  Narrag.inset  bay, 
they  landed  to  the  number  of  seventy-seven  English 
men,  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Narragansets, 
and  communicated  their  design  to  Miantonimoh,  the 
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sachem  of  the  country,  who  offered  to  join  them. 
Information  was  here  received  that  Captain  Patrick 
had  reached  Providence,  with  a  company  of  Massa 
chusetts  troops,  but  it  was  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
this  reinforcement.  On  the  next  day,  they  marched 
twenty  miles  through  the  west  part  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  reached  Nihantick,  which  bordered  on  the  Pe- 

*  "  In  the  morning,  a  considerable  number  of  Miantonimoh's 
men  came  out  and  joined  the  English.  This  encouraged  many  of 
the  Nihanlicks  also  to  join  them.  They  soon  formed  a  circle,  and 
made  protestations  how  gallantly  they  would  fight,  and  what  num 
bers  they  would  kill.  When  the  army  marched  the  next  morning, 
the  captain  had  with  him  nearly  five  hundred  Indians.  He  march 
ed  twelve  miles,  to  the  ford  in  Pawcatuck  river.  The  (lay  was 
very  hot,  and  the  men,  through  the  great  heat,  and  a  scarcity  of 
provision,  began  to  faint.  The  army,  therefore,  made  a  considera 
ble  halt,  and  refreshed  themselves.  Here  the  Narragansel  Indians 
began  to  manifest  their  dread  of  the  Peqiiods,  and  to  inquire  of 
Captain  Mason,  with  great  anxiety,  what  were  his  real  intentions. 
He  assured  them,  that  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  Pequods  in 
their  forts.  At  this  they  appeared  to  be  panic  struck,  and  filled 
with  amazement.  Many  of  them  drew  off,  and  returned  to  Narra- 
gjmset.  The  army  marched  on  about  three  miles,  and  came  to 
Indian  cornfields;  and  the  captain,  imagining  that  he  drew  near 
the  enemy,  made  a  halt ;  he  called  his  guides  and  council,  and  de 
manded  of  the  Indians  how  far  it  was  to  the  forts.  They  repre 
sented  that  it  was  twelve  miles  to  Sassacus's  fort,  and  that  both 
forts  were  in  a  manner  impregnable.  Wequash,  a  Pequod  captain, 
or  petty  sachem,  who  had  revolted  from  Sassacus  to  the  Narragan- 
sets,  was  the  principal  guide,  and  he  proved  faithful.  He  gave 
such  information  respecting  the  distance  of  the  forts  from  each 
other,  and  the  distance  which  they  were  then  at  from  the  chief  sa 
chems,  as  determined  him  and  his  officers  to  alter  the  resolution 
which  they  had  before  adopted,  of  attacking  them  both  at  once,  and 
to  make  a  united  attack  upon  that  at  Mystic.  He  found  his  men 
so  fatigued  in  inarching  through  a  pathless  wilderness  with  their 
provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  so  affected  with  the  heat, 
that  this  resolution  appeared  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  One  of 
Captain  Underbill's  men  became  lame  at  the  same  time,  and  began 
to  fail.  The  army,  therefore,  proceeded  directly  to  Mystic,  and 
continuing  their  march,  came  to  a  small  swamp  between  two  hills, 
just  at  the  disappearing  of  the  day-light.  The  officers  supposing 
that  they  were  now  near  the  fort,  pitched  their  little  camp  between 
or  near  two  large  rocks,  in  Groton,  since  called  Porter's  rocks. 
The  men  were  faint  and  weary,  and  though  the  rocks  were  their 
pillows,  their  rest  was  sweet.  The  guards  and  sentinels  were  con 
siderably  advanced  in  front  of  the  army,  and  heard  the  enemy 
singing  at  the  fort  who  continued  their  rejoicings  even  until  mid 
night.  They  had  seen  the  vessels  pass  the  harbour  some  days  be 
fore,  and  had  concluded  that  the  English  were  afraid,  and  had  no 
courage  to  attack  them.  They  were  therefore  rejoicing,  singing, 
dancing,  insulting  them,  and  wearying  themselves,  on  this  account. 
The  night  was  serene,  and,  towards  morning,  the  moon  shone 
clear.  The  important  crisis  was  now  come,  when  the  very  exist 
ence  of  Connecticut,  under  Providence,  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  sword  in  a  single  action,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  good  con 
duct  of  less  than  eighty  brave  men.  The  Indians  who  remained 
were  now  sorely  dismayed,  and  Ihoiigh  at  first  they  had  led  the 
van,  and  boasted  of  great  feats,  yet  were  now  all  fallen  back  in 
the  rear.  About  two  hours  before  day,  the  men  were  roused  with 
all  expedition,  and,  briefly  commending  themselves  and  their  cause 
to  God,  advanced  immediately  towards  the  fort.  After  a  march  of 
about  two  miles,  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  where  a  fine 
country  opened  before  them.  The  captain,  supposing  that  the  fort 
could  not  be  far  distant,  sent  for  the  Indians  in  the  rear  to  come 
up.  Uncas  and  Wequash  at  length  appeared.  He  demanded  of 
them  where  the  fort  was.  They  answered,  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
He  demanded  of  them  where  were  the  other  Indians.  They  an 
swered,  that  they  were  much  afraid.  The  captain  sent  to  them  not 
to  fly,  but  to  surround  the  fort  at  any  distance  they  pleased,  and  see 


quods'  country.*  The  army  wheeled  directly  to 
Mystic  fort,  which  was  immediately  attacked ;  the 
contest,  though  tremendously  severe,  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  English,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians.  Although  this  victory  was  complete,  the 
situation  of  the  army  was  extremely  dangerous  and 
distressing.  Several  were  killed,  and  one  fourth  of 


whether  Englishmen  would  fight.  The  day  was  nearly  dawning, 
and  no  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  The  men  pressed  on  in  two  di 
visions,  Captain  Mason  to  the  north-eastern,  and  Captain  Under 
bill  to  the  western  entrance.  As  the  object  which  they  had  been 
so  long  seeking  came  into  view,  and  while  they  reflected  they  were 
to  fight  not  only  for  themselves,  but  their  parents,  wives,  children, 
and  the  whole  colony,  the  martial  spirit  kindled  in  their  bosoms, 
and  they  were  wonderfully  animated  and  assisted.  As  Captain 
Mason  advanced  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  fort,  a  dog  barked,  and 
an  Indian  roared  out, '  Owanux!  Owanux  !'  That  is,  Englishmen! 
Englishmen  !  The  troops  pressed  on,  and,  as  the  Indians  were 
rallying,  poured  in  upon  them,  through  the  palisadoes,  a  general 
discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  then  wheeling  off  to  the  principal 
entrance,  entered  the  fort  sword  in  hand.  Notwithstanding  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  blaze  and  thunder  of  the  arms, 
the  enemy  made  a  manly  and  desperate  resistance.  Captain  Ma 
son  and  his  party  drove  the  Indians  in  the  main  street  towards  the 
west  part  of  the  fort,  where  some  bold  men,  who  had  forced  their 
way,  met  t'.iem,  and  made  such  slaughter  among  them,  that  the 
street  was  soon  clear  of  the  enemy.  They  secreted  themselves  in 
and  behind  their  wigwams,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  covert, 
maintained  an  obstinate  defence.  The  caplain  and  his  men  enter 
ed  the  wigwams,  where  they  were  beset  with  many  Indians,  who 
took  every  advantage  to  shoot  them,  and  lay  hands  upon  them,  so 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  defend  themselves 
with  their  swords.  After  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  many  of  the 
Indians  were  slain,  some  of  the  English  killed,  and  others  sorely 
wounded,  the  victory  still  hung  in  suspense.  The  captain,  finding 
himself  much  exhausted,  and  out  of  breath,  as  well  as  his  men,  by 
the  extraordinary  exertions  which  they  had  made  in  this  critical 
stale  of  action,  had  recourse  to  a  successful  expedient.  He  cries 
out  to  his  men,  '  We  must  burn  them.'  He  immediately,  entering 
a  wigwam,  took  fire  an4  put  it  into  the  mats  with  which  the  wig 
wams  were  covered.  The  fire  instantly  kindling,  spread  with  such 
violence,  that  all  the  Indian  houses  were  soon  wrapped  in  one  ge 
neral  flame.  As  the  fire  increased,  the  English  retired  without  the 
fort,  and  compassed  it  on  every  side.  Uncas  and  his  Indians,  with 
such  of  the  Narragansets  as  yet  remained,  took  courage,  from  the 
example  of  the  English,  and  formed  another  circle  in  the  rear  of 
them.  The  enemy  were  now  seized  with  astonishment :  and, 
forced  by  the  flames  from  their  lurking  places  into  open  light,  be 
came  a  fair  mark  for  the  English  soldiers.  Some  climbed  the  pali 
sadoes,  and  were  instantly  brought  down  by  the  fire  of  the  English 
muskets.  Others,  desperately  sallying  forth  from  their  burning 
celts,  were  shot,  or  cut  in  pieces  with  the  sword.  Such  terror  fell 
upon  them,  that  they  would  run  back  from  the  English  into  the 
very  flames.  Great  numbers  perished  in  the  conflagration.  The 
greatness  and  violence  of  the  fire,  the  reflection  of  the  light,  the 
flashing  and  roar  of  the  arms,  the  shrieks  and  yellings  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  the  fort,  and  the  shoutings  of  the  Indians 
without,  just  at  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  exhibited  a  grand  and 
awful  scene.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  this  whole  work  of  de 
struction  was  finished.  Seventy  wigwams  were  burnt,  and  five  or 
six  hundred  Indians  perished,  either  by  the  sword,  or  in  the  flames. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  had  been  sent  on  the  evening  before, 
who,  that  very  morning,  were  to  have  gone  forth  against  the  Eng 
lish.  Of  these,  and  all  who  belonged  to  the  fort,  seven  only  es 
caped,  and  seven  were  made  prisoners.  It  had  been  previously 
concluded  not  to  burn  the  fort,  but  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  take 
the  plunder;  but  the  captain  afterwards  found  it  the  only  expedient 
to  obtain  the  victory,  and  save  his  men.  Thus  parents  and  children, 
the  sannup  and  squaw,  the  old  man  and  the  babe,  perished  in  promis 
cuous  ruin." — Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.  p  83—86. 
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their  number  were  wounded ;  the  remainder  were 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  provisions  ; 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  many 
miles  from  their  vessels,  and  their  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted  ;  they  were  but  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  principal  fortress  of  their  foe,  where  there 
was  a  fresh  army,  which  they  knew  would  be  exaspe 
rated  in  the  highest  degree  on  learning  the  fate  of 
their  brethren.  In  the  midst  of  their  perplexity, 
while  they  were  consulting  on  the  course  to  be  pur 
sued,  their  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  steering  with  a 
fair  wind  directly  into  the  harbour.  The  army  was 
received  on  board  with  great  mutual  joy  and  con 
gratulation. 

The  troops  employed  on  this  successful  expedition 
reached  their  homes  before  the  expiration  of  a  month 
from  the  day  that  the  war  was  resolved  upon.  The 
Pequods,  on  the  departure  of  Captain  Mason,  burnt 
their  wigwams,  destroyed  their  principal  fort,  and 
scattered  themselves  throughout  the  country.  Sassa- 
cus,  with  a  party  of  his  chief  warriors,  abandoned 
his  country,  and  moved  by  slow  marches  to  wards  the 
Hudson  river.  They  were  followed  by  a  party  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops  ;  and,  in  a 
great  swamp  in  Fairfield,  near  the  western  part  of 
Connecticut,  they  were  overtaken,  and  a  battle  en 
sued.  Sassacus,  and  about  twenty  of  his  most  hardy 
men,  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  Mohawk  country  ;  but 
there  he  found  no  safety ;  he  was  surprised  by 
the  Mohawks,  and  killed,  with  all  his  party,  except 
Mononotto,*  who,  after  being  wounded,  made  his 
escape.  The  Pequods  who  remained  were  divided 
between  the  Moheagans  and  Narragansets,  and  the 
nation  became  extinct.t  The  vigour  and  boldness 
with  which  this  war  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides, 
give  it  the  air  of  romance.  Its  decisive  termination, 
which  was  so  fatal  to  one  party,  was  productive  of 
the  most  happy  consequences  to  the  other.  It  struck 
the  Indians  throughout  New  England  with  such  a 
salutary  terror,  that  they  were  contented,  in  general, 
to  remain  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  summer  of  the  year  1637  witnessed  the  ar 
rival  of  Mr.  John  Davenport,  a  celebrated  London 


*  "  Among  the  Pequod  captives  were  the  wife  and  children  of 
Mononotto.  She  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  English  for  her 
great  modesty,  humanity,  and  good  sense.  She  made  it  as  her 
only  request,  that  she  might  not  be  injured,  either  as  to  her  off 
spring,  or  personal  honour.  As  a  requital  of  her  kindness  to  the 
captivated  maids,  her  life  and  the  lives  of  her  children,  were  not 
only  spared,  but  they  were  particularly  recommended  to  the  care 
of  Governor  Winthrop.  He  gave  charge  for  their  protection  and 
kind  treatment." — Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

t  "  The  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  this  war  were  treated  by 
the  English  with  great  cruelty.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
Several  sachems  were  beheaded  at  Menunkatuch,  and  the  spot 
has,  from  the  cruel  deed,  been  called  Sachem's  Head  to  this  day. 


minister,  accompanied  by  several  eminent  merchants, 
and  other  persons  of  respectability.  The  unmolested 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  the  ob 
ject  of  their  emigration.  Not  finding  in  Massachu 
setts  sufficient  room  for  themselves,  and  the  numerous 
friends  whom  they  expected  to  follow  them,  and  be 
ing  informed  of  a  large  bay  to  the  south-west  of 
Connecticut  river,  commodious  for  trade,  they  applied 
to  their  friends  in  Connecticut  to  purchase  for  them, 
of  the  native  proprietors,  all  the  lands  lying  between 
the  rivers  Connecticut  and  Hudson  ;  and  this  pur 
chase  they  in  part  effected.  In  the  autumn,  some  of 
the  company  made  a  journey  to  Connecticut  to  ex 
plore  the  lands  and  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  pitch 
ed  upon  Q,uinnipiack  for  the  place  of  their  settle 
ment.  Here  they  erected  a  hut,  in  which  a  few  men 
remained  through  the  winter.  The  way  being  thus 
prepared,  the  rest  of  their  company  sailed  from  Boston 
for  duinnipiack  in  the  following  March  ;  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  arrived  at  the  desired  port.  On 
the  18th  of  April,  they  kept  their  first  sabbath  under 
a  large  spreading  oak,  where  Mr.  Davenport  preach 
ed  to  them.  They  speedily  entered  into  what  they 
termed  a  plantation  covenant.  Determined  to  make 
an  extensive  settlement,  these  enterprising  colonists 
paid  early  attention  to  the  making  of  such  purchases 
and  treaties,  as  would  give  it  stability.  In  Novem 
ber,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Momauguin, 
sachem  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  his  counsel 
lors,  for  the  lands  of  Q,uinnipiack.  Momauguin,  in 
consideration  of  being  protected  by  the  English  from 
the  hostile  Indians,  yielded  up  his  right  and  title  to 
all  the  land  of  Qninnipiack,  of  which  he  was  the 
sole  sachem,  to  John  Davenport,  and  others,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever  ;  and  they,  in  return,  cove 
nanted  that  they  would  protect  him  and  his  Indians  ; 
that  they  should  always.have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
land  to  plant  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour.!  In 
December,  they  made  another  purchase  of  a  large 
tract,  lying  principally  north  of  the  other,  extending 
eight  miles  east  of  the  river  Quinnipiack,  and  five 
miles  west  of  it  towards  Hudson's  river.  Near  the 
bay  of  Quinnipiack  they  laid  out  their  town  in 


The  women  and  children  were  divided  among  the  troops,  and  it  is 
stated  that  'the  people  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  number  of  the  women 
and  boys  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sold  them  for  slaves.'  How  op 
posed  is  this  treatment  to  the  benevolent  spirit  that  breathes  in  the 
letter  of  the  amiable  Robinson  to  the  people  of  Plymouth,  on  learn 
ing  that  some  of  the  natives  had  been  killed,  when  he  says, '  O,  how 
happy  a  thing  had  it  been  that  you  had  converted  some  before  J'OU 
had  killed  any!'" — North  American  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  93. 

t  "  By  the  way  of  free  and  grateful  retribution,  they  gave  him, 
his  council,  and  company,  twelve  coats  of  English  cloth,  twelve 
alchymy  spoons,  twelve  hatchets,  twelve  hoes,  two  dozen  of  knives, 
twelve  porringers,  and  four  cases  of  French  knives  and  scissors." — 
Holmes's  American  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 
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squares,  on  the  plan  of  a  spacious  city,  and  called  it 
New  Haven.  This  town  was  the  foundation  of  a 
flourishing  colony  of  the  same  name,  of  which  it  be 
came  also  the  capital.* 

It  appears  that  these  emigrants  at  first  acknow 
ledged  the  authority  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  that  the 
general  court  of  that  colony  was  very  reluctant  to 
admit  a  separate  jurisdiction^  But  it  being  evident 
that  the  new  colonists  were  wholly  without  the  limits 
of  the  Massachusetts  patent,  they  convened  an  as 
sembly  at  Hartford,  and  formed  a  constitution  of  go 
vernment,  which  was  of  the  most  popular  kind,  the 
leading  objects  of  which  were  to  maintain  the  liberty 
and  purity  of  the  gospel,  the  discipline  of  the  churches, 
and  the  administration  of  the  government  according 
to  the  laws.t  The  people  of  New  Haven,  also,  the 
same  year,  formed  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of 
the  neighbouring  colony,  except  that  it  was  a  little 
more  strict  in  not  admitting  any  but  church  mem 
bers  to  the  privileges  of  freemen.  These  continued 
to  be  the  constitutions  of  the  two  colonies,  until  they 
were  united  under  the  new  charter  in  1661. 

The  union  of  the  several  colonies  of  New  England 
has  already  been  described,  both  as  to  its  causes,  its 
nature,  and  its  effects  on  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  in  addition  to  what  has 

*  Hubbarcl,  c.  42.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  i.  p.  25.  Trumbull,  vol. 
i.e.  6.  p.  95 — 100.  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  Chalmers,  b.  i.  p. 
290.  "  The  last  mentioned  tract,  bought  in  December,  was  pur 
chased  of  Montowese,  son  of  the  great  sachem  at  Mattabeseck,  and 
was  ten  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  thirteen  miles  in 
Dreadth.  It  included  all  the  lands  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
old  towns  of  New  Elaven,  Branford,  and  Wallingford,  and  almost 
the  whole  v/ilhin  the  limits  of  those  towns,  and  of  the  more  modern 
towns  of  East  Haven,  Woodbridge,  Cheshire,  Hamden,  and  North 
Haven.  For  this  tract  the  English  gave  thirteen  coats,  and  allow 
ed  the  natives  ground  to  planl,  and  liberty  to  hunt  within  the  lands. 
P.  Stiles'  MSS.  and  Dr.  Trumbull,  from  New  Haven  Records."— 
Holmes's  American  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

f  "  The  annals  of  colonization,  ancient  or  modern,  can  scarcely 
show  the  commencement  of  a  settlement  so  extremely  faulty  as 
that  of  Connecticut.  The  territory,  of  which  they  thus  took  pos 
session,  was  not  only  already  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  but  had  been 
granted  sixteen  years  before  to  the  Plymouth  company.  The 
whole  coast  of  New  England  was,  not  long  after,  divided  into 
twelve  different  parts;  and,  in  the  presence  ol  James  I.,  allotted  to 
so  many  distinct  members  of  thai  body.  And  in  April,  1635,  thai 
portion  of  it  was  assuredly  granted  to  James,  marquis  of  Hamil 
ton,  as  his  share,  which  stretches  from  the  river  Cor  neeticut,  east 
ward,  to  the  Narraganset  bay ;  and,  from  its  source,  one  hundred 
miles  into  the  continent.  That  part  of  it  which  extends  from 
Connecticut  to  Hudson's  river  was  probably  conveyed  to  the  earl 
of  Stirling  as  his  proportion;  and  since  the  patent  was  now  sur 
rendered,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  royal  hands,  the  powers  of  go 
vernment,  which  had  been  formerly  given  in  trust  to  that  famous 
corporalion,  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  T,he  emigrants  before- 
mentioned  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light,  therefore,  than  as 
inert  intruders  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  jurisdiction  supposed 
to  be  invested  in  English  nobles  was  undoubtedly  groundless  ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  those  governmental  acts  of  Massa 
chusetts  which  proceeded  from  acknowledged  usurpation." — Chal 
mers,  b.  i.  chap.  xii.  p.  288,  289. 

t  "  The  preamble  states,  that  they,  the  inhabitants  and  residents 


already  been  stated,  that,  on  the  completion  of  the 
confederacy,  several  Indian  sachems  carne  in,  and 
submitted  to  the  English  government,  among  whom 
were  Miantoriomoh,  the  Narrag-ansct,  and  Uncas,  the 
Moheagan  chief.  The  union  rendered  the  colonies 
formidable  to  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  Indians,  and 
respectable  in  the  view  of  the  French ;  it  also  main 
tained  general  harmony  among  themselves,  and  secu 
red  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  country. 

The  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  people  had  been 
engaged  in  the  most  vexatious  and  irritating  quarrels 
with  the  Dutch,  from  the  first  settlement  of  their  co 
lonies,  the  effect  of  which  had  been  to  excite  them  to 
a  state  of  the  most  bitter  hostility.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  English  parliament  declared  war  against 
the  United  Provinces,  and  several  obstinate  naval 
battles  were  fought  in  the  British  channel ;  thus 
opening  the  way  for  hostilities  between  the  infant 
colonies  of  the  two  countries  on  this  continent,  if  they 
were  so  disposed.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1653,  a  spe 
cial  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colo 
nies  was  holden  at  Boston,  in  consequence  of  a 
rumour,  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  between  the 
Dutch  at  New  Netherlands,  and  the  Indians  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  to  cut  off,  by  a  general  mas 
sacre,  the  whole  English  population  of  New  England. 


of  those  towns,  well  knowing,  that,  where  a  people  are  gathered 
together,  the  Word  of  God  requireth,  that,  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  union  of  such  a  people,  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent 
government  established,  according  to  God,  to  order  and  dispose  o( 
the  affairs  of  the  people  at  all  seasons,  as  occasion  should  require, 
do  therefore  associate  and  conjoin  themselves  to  be  as  one  public 
state  or  commonwealth.  The  constitution  provided,  that  there 
should  be  annually  two  general  courts  or  assemblies,  one  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  April,  and  the  other,  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  September ;  that  at  the  first,  called  the  court  of  election,  there 
should  be  annually  chosen  a  governor  and  six  magistrates,  who, 
being  sworn  according  to  an  oath  recorded  for  that  purpose,  should 
have  power  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  here  esta 
blished,  and,  in  defect  of  a  law,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  word 
of  God ;  and  that  as  many  other  officers  and  magistrates  might  be 
chosen,  as  should  be  found  requisite  ;  that  all  should  have  the  right 
of  election  who  were  admitted  freemen,  had  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  lived  within  this  jurisdiction,  having  been  admitted 
inhabitants  by  the  town  where  they  live  ;  ar.d  that  no  person  might 
be  chosen  governor  more  than  once  in  two  years.  The  towns  of 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield  were  severally  authorized  to 
send  four  of  their  freemen,  as  their  deputies,  to  every  general  court ; 
and  it  was  provided,  that  such  other  towns,  as  should  afterwards 
be  formed  and  admitted  into  the  body  politic,  should  send  as  many 
as  the  court,  upon  the  principle  of  apportioning  the  number  of  de 
puties  to  the  number  of  freemen,  should  judge  meet.  In  this  body 
was  vested  the  supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth,  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial.  This  constitution  has  been  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  free  and  liappy  constitutions  of  civil  govern 
ment  ever  formed.  Its  formation,  at  a  period  when  the  light  of 
liberty  was  extinguished  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  rights 
of  men  were,  in  others,  so  little  understood,  dees  great  honour  to 
the  colonists  by  whom  it  was  framed.  It  continued,  with  little  al 
teration,  to  our  own  day  ;  and  the  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
which  it  secured  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  for  nearly  two  centu 
ries,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  lite  history  of  notions."— 
Holmes's  American  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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The  rumour  of  this  plot  was  derived  from  the  In 
dians,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  corroborated  by  va 
rious  circumstances.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the 
northern  and  eastern  Indians  had  become  insolent  in 
their  conduct  towards  the  English  ;  and  several  In 
dians  on  Long  Island,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  <  of 
the  Manhadoes,  averred  that  they  had  been  solicited, 
with  the  promise  of  liberal  presents,  to  join  the  Dutch 
in  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  English.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Dutch  governor  wrote  to  the  govern 
ors  of  the  New  England  colonies,  proposing  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  to  remain  neutral,  unless  contrary 
orders  should  be  given  by  their  superiors,  notwith 
standing  the  war  subsisting  between  the  two  coun 
tries,  and  offering  to  send  an  agent  to  treat  on  the 
subject  with  the  commissioners.  This  proposition 
was  considered  as  altogether  insidious,  and  tending 
to  corroborate  the  rumours  of  hostile  designs. 

Connecticut  and  New  Haven  became  alarmed  :  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
was  called,  and  evidence  of  the  plot  laid  before  them. 
A  majority  was  in  favour  of  war  ;  but  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  being  remote  from  the  danger,  was 
averse  to  it.  As  she  was  much  stronger  than  either 
of  the  others,  it  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  depu 
ties,  resolved,  that  agents  should  first  be  sent  to  de 
mand  of  the  Dutch  governor  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct.  The  agents  did  not  obtain  what  they  con 
ceived  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation.  On  their 
return,  another  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was 
held  at  Boston,  additional  testimony  was  laid  before 
them,  and  several  ministers  of  Massachusetts  were  in 
vited  to  assist  at  their  deliberations,  a  practice  not 
unusual  at  that  period.  The  opinion  of  these  minis- 
teis  being  requested,  they  concluded,  that  it  would  be 
safest  for  the  colonies  to  forbear  the  use  of  the  sword. 
But  all  the  commissioners,  except  one,  were  of  opinion, 
that  recent  aggressions  dstified,  and  self-preservation 
dictated,  an  appeal  to  Jie  sword.  They  were  about 
to  declare  war,  when  the  general  court  of  Massachu 
setts,  in  what  the  other  colonies  conceived  to  be  a 
direct  violation  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  confedera 
tion,  resolved,  "  that  no  determination  of  the  com 
missioners,  though  all  should  agree,  should  bind  the 
colony  to  engage  in  hostilities."  At  this  declaration, 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  felt  alarmed  and  indig 
nant.  They  considered  the  other  colonies  too  weak, 
without  the  assistance  of  Massachusetts,  to  contend 
with  the  Dutch  and  their  Indian  allies.  They  argued, 

*  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous  to  understand  the 
merits  of  this  controversy  between  the  colonies,  we  refer  to  a  very 
able  and  impartial  extract  in  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  iv. 
p.  90,  et  seq.  We  take  this  early  oppormnity  to  express  our  ac- 
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entreated,  and  remonstrated,  but  without  success.* 
They  then  represented  their  danger  to  Cromwell,  and 
implored  his  assistance.  He,  with  his  usual  prompt 
itude,  sent  a  fleet  for  their  protection,  and  for  the 
conquest  of  their  enemies  ;  but  peace  in  Europe,  in 
telligence  of  which  reached  New  England  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  saved  the  Dutch  from  subju 
gation,  and  relieved  the  colonies  from  the  dread  of 
massacre. 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  the  Connecticut  colony 
sent  Mr.  Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  England,  with  an  humble  petition  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  solicited  a  charter  under  the 
royal  signature.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  a  gentleman  of 
fine  talents  and  address,  and  he  succeeded  in  enga 
ging  in  his  interest  several  gentlemen  of  influence  at 
court.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  valuable  ring, 
which  had  been  given  by  Charles  I.  to  his  grandfa 
ther  ;  this,  on  his  audience  with  the  king,  he  present 
ed  to  his  majesty,  which  is  supposed  to  have  materi 
ally  influenced  the  king  in  his  favour.  On  the  20th 
of  April,  1662,  he  obtained  a  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  granting  the  most  ample  privileges,  and  confirm 
ing  to  the  freemen  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  and 
such  as  should  be  admitted  freemen,  all  the  lands 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  the  earl  of  War 
wick,  and  by  him  transferred  to  Lord  Saye  and  Sele, 
and  his  associates.  This  charter  established  over 
the  colony  a  form  of  government  of  the  most  popular 
kind,  and  continued  the  fundamental  law  of  Connec 
ticut  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  a  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review,  "  that,  although  it  was  granted  at 
a  period  of  the  world  when  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  little  understood  and  little  regarded,  and  by  a 
sovereign  who  governed  England  with  a  more  arbi 
trary  sway  than  any  of  his  successors,  the  form  of 
government  established  by  this  charter  was  of  a  more 
popular  description,  and  placed  all  power  within  the 
more  immediate  reach  of  the  people,  than  the  consti 
tution  for  which  it  has  been  deliberately  exchanged, 
in  these  modern  days  of  popular  jealousy  and  repub 
lican  freedom."  The  colony  of  New  Haven  was 
included  in  the  new  charter  of  Connecticut ;  but  the 
inhabitants  for  several  years  refused  to  consent  to 
the  union,  till  the  apprehension  of  the  appointment 
of  a  general  governor,  and  of  their  being  united  with 
some  other  colony,  with  a  charter  less  favourable  to 
liberty,  induced  them  to  yield  a  reluctant  assent. 


knowledgment  to  the  editors  of  that  very  ably  conducted  periodical, 
for  the  assistance  it  has  rendered  us  in  this,  as  in  other  portions  of 
the  history  ;  and  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  feel  at  the  extensive 
circulation  it  is  now  acquiring  in  the  British  dominions. 
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The  circumstance  which  chiefly  occasioned  the 
apprehensions  alluded  to,  was  the  grant  of  Charles  II. 
to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  of  a 
patent  of  a  large  territory  in  America,  comprising 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  Connecticut,  to 
the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay.  A  fleet  was  immedi 
ately  despatched  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  in 
New  Netherlands,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
for  taking  possession  of  the  newly  granted  territories, 
in  which  were  embraced  the  whole  of  New  Haven, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Connecticut.  They  were  not 
only  intrusted  with  the  government  of  this  territory, 
but  were  also  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  for 
visiting  the  New  England  colonies,  and  hearing  all 
matters  of  complaint  and  controversy  which  might 
arise  in  them.  The  people  of  New  Haven,  on  hear 
ing  of  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  these  commission 
ers,  thought  it  expedient,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  Connecticut  charter,  and 
to  unite  with  that  colony  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
the  privileges  granted  by  it.  Mr.  Winthrop  and 
others  (a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose)  suc 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  the  commissioners  the  esta 
blishment  of  the  eastern  line  of  New  York,  nearly 
where  it  runs  at  the  present  day,  and  thus  preserved 
the  colony  from  being  dismembered  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  section  of  its  territory. 

Connecticut  was  destined  to  suffer,  with  the  rest  of 
the  colonies,  from  the  violent  acts  committed  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  Massachu 
setts  had  been  deprived  of  her  charter,  and  Rhode 
Island  had  been  induced  to  surrender  hers,  when,  in 
July,  1685,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against 
the  governor  and  company  of  Connecticut.  The  co 
lonial  government  was  strongly  advised  by  Vane  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,  and  surrender  the  charter ; 
but  it  was  determined  neither  to  appear  to  defend  the 
charter  nor  voluntarily  to  surrender  it.  Sir  Ed 
mund  Andros,  whose  appointment  to  the  office  of  go 
vernor  of  the  New  England  colonies  has  been  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  made  repeated  applications 
for  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  but  without  success. 
The  singular  mode  of  its  escape  from  his  demand  in 
person,  is  thus  recorded  by  Trnmbull :  "  The  assem 
bly  met  as  usual,  in  October,  1687,  and  the  govern 
ment  continued,  according  to  charter,  until  the  last  of 
the  month.  About  this  time,  Sir  Edmund,  with  his 
suite,  and  more  than  sixty  regular  troops,  came  to 
Hartford,  where  the  assembly  were  sitting,  demanded 


*  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  371,  372. 

t  The  records  of  the  colony  announce  the  fact  in  the  following 

terms  :— "  At  a  general  court  at  Hartford,  October  31st,  1687,  his 

excellency,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  knight,  and  captain-general  and 

governor  of  his  majesty's  territories  and  dominions  in  New  Eng- 
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the  charter,  and  declared  the  government  under  it  to 
be  dissolved.  The  assembly  were  extremely  reluc 
tant  and  slow  with  respect  to  any  resolve  to  surrender 
the  charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  motion  to  bring  it 
forth.  The  tradition  is,  that  Governor  Treat  strongly 
represented  the  great  expense  and  hardships  of  the 
colonists  in  planting  the  country  ;  the  blood  and  trea 
sure  which  they  had  expended  in  defending  it,  both 
against  the  savages  and  foreigners  ;  to  what  hard 
ships  and  dangers  he  himself  had  been  exposed  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving  up  his  life, 
now  to  surrender  the  patent  and  privileges  so  dearly 
bought,  and  so  long  enjoyed.  The  important  affair 
was  debated  and  kept  in  suspense  until  the  evening, 
when  the  charter  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table 
where  the  assembly  were  sitting.  By  this  time,  great 
numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and  men  suffi 
ciently  bold  to  enterprise  whatever  might  be  necessary 
or  expedient.  The  lights  were  instantly  extinguish 
ed,  and  one  Captain  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  in  the 
most  silent  and  secret  manner,  carried  off  the  charter, 
and  secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow  tree,  fronting  the 
house  of  the  Honourable  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  The  people  ap 
peared  all  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  candles  were 
officiously  re-lighted,  but  the  patent  was  gone,  and  no 
discovery  could  be  made  of  it,  or  of  the  person  who 
had  conveyed  it  away."*  Though  Sir  Edmund  was 
thus  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
charter,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment,t  which  he  administered  in  a  manner  as 
oppressive  in  this  as  in  the  other  colonies.  When, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  at  Boston,  Andros  was  deposed  and  im 
prisoned,  the  people  of  Connecticut  resumed  their  pre 
vious  form  of  government,  having  been  interrupted 
little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  Indian  war,  in  which  Philip  acted  sd  con 
spicuous  a  part,  Connecticut  had  her  share  of  suffer 
ing,  though  it  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some  of  her 
sister  colonies.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the 
aborigines,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the  summer 
of  1675 ;  and.  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Hadley  were  alarmed  by  the  Indians  during 
the  time  of  public  worship,  and  the  people  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion ;  but  the  enemy  were  re 
pulsed  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  an  aged, 
venerable  man,  who,  suddenly  appearing  in  the  midst 
of  the  affrighted  inhabitants,  put  himself  at  their 


land,  by  order  from  his  majesty,  James  II.,  king  of  England,  Scot 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  31st  of  October,  1687,  took  into  his 
hands  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  it  being,  by  his 
majesty,  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and  other  colonies  under  his 
excellency's  government.  FiNis,"--Ibid. 
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head,  led  them  to  the  onset,  and,  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  enemy,  instantly  disappeared.  This  deliverer 
of  Hadley,  then  imagined  to  be  an  angel,  was  Ge 
neral  Goffe,  (one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,)  who 
was  at  that  time  concealed  in  the  town.* 

But  a  short  time  elapsed,  before  the  colonists 
were  again  called  on  to  defend  their  privileges  from 
what  they  deemed  an  unjust  encroachment.  Colo 
nel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  had  been  vested 
with  plenary  powers  to  command  the  militia  of  Con 
necticut,  and  insisted  on  the  exercise  of  that  com 
mand.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  deeming  that 
authority  to  be  expressly  given  to  the  colony  by 
charter,  would  not  submit  to  his  requisitions ;  but, 
desirous  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with 
Governor  Fletcher,  endeavoured  to  make  terms  with 
him,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  further 
known.  All  their  negotiations  were,  however,  un 
successful  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  October,  he  came  to 
Hartford,  while  the  assembly  was  sitting,  and,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  demanded  submission  ;  but  the  refu 
sal  was  resolutely  persisted  in.  After  the  requisition 
had  been  repeatedly  made,  with  plausible  explana 
tions  and  serious  menaces,  Fletcher  ordered  his  com 
mission  and  instructions  to  be  read  in  audience  of 
the  train  bands  of  Hartford,  which  had  assembled 
upon  his  order.  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior 
officer,  who  was  exercising  his  soldiers,  instantly 
called  out,  "  Beat  the  drums  !"  which,  in  a  moment, 
overwhelmed  every  voice.  Fletcher  commanded 
silence.  No  sooner  was  a  second  attempt  made  to 
read,  than  Wadsworth  vociferated,  "  Drum,  drum  !  I 
say."  The  drummers  instantly  beat  up  again,  with 
the  greatest  possible  spirit.  "  Silence,  silence,"  ex 
claimed  the  governor.  At  the  first  moment  of  a 
pause,  Wadsworth  called  out  earnestly,  "  Drum, 
drum,  I  say;"  and,  turning  to  his  excellency,  said, 
"  If  I  am  interrupted  again,  I  will  make  the  sun 
shine  through  you  in  a  moment."  Colonel  Fletcher 
declined  putting  Wadsworth  to  the  test,  and  aban 
doning  the  contest,  returned  with  his  suite  to  New 
York. — It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  history 
of  the  American  colonies  has  been  decidedly  under 
valued  and  neglected ;  this  must  have  been  the  case 
even  with  the  best  educated  classes  of  society,  or 
surely,  after  such  specimens;  of  determined  indepen 
dence  of  spirit  as  the  history  of  this  colony,  and  of 
Massachusetts,  exhibits,  the  measures  which  ulti- 


*  "  Suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  (here  appeared  a 
man  of  n  very  venerable  aspect,  who  took  the  command,  arranged 
and  ordered  them  in  the  best  military  manner,  and  under  his  di 
rection  they  repelled  and  routed  the  Indians,  and  the  town  was 
saved.  He  immediately  vanished,  and  the  inhabitants  could  not 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  but  by  considering  that  person  as  an 


mately  led  to  an  entire  separation  would  never  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  British  senate. 

In  the  year  1700,  Yale  college  was  founded.  The 
project  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  and  at  length  eleven  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  agreed  on  as  trustees,  assembled  at 
Branford,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  college. 
In  the  year  following,  the  trustees  obtained  from  the 
general  assembly  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  a  grant 
of  120/.  annually.  It  was  originally  established  at 
Saybrook ;  and,  in  1702,  the  first  degrees  were  there 
conferred.  Elihu  Yale  made  several  donations  to 
the  institution,  and  from  him  it  derives  the  name  it 
bears.  A  succession  of  able  instructers  has  raised 
it  to. a  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  history  of  this  college,  as  well  as 
a  description  of  its  extensive  buildings,  will  appear 
in  the  topographical  department  of  this  work. 

The  trustees  of  Yale  College,  assembled  at  Guil- 
ford,  March  17th,  1703,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  ministers,  proposing  to  hold  a  general  synod  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  colony,  to  give  their  joint 
consent  to  a  confession  of  faith,  after  the  example  of 
the  synod  in  Boston,  1680.  This  proposal  was  uni 
versally  acceptable  ;  and  the  ministers  and  churches 
of  the  several  counties  met  in  voluntary  "consocia 
tion,"  and  gave  their  consent  to  the  Westminster  and 
Savoy  confessions  of  .faith,  and  agreed  upon  certain 
rules  of  union  in  discipline,  which  were  designed  to 
be  preparatory  to  a  general  synod.  Still  there  was 
no  visible  and  acknowledged  bond  of  union  among 
them ;  and  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  a  want 
of  system  were  felt  to  a  considerable  extent.  Under 
the  influence  of  trtese  considerations,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act ,  in  May,  170S,  requiring  the  ministers 
and  churches  to  meet  by  delegation  at  Saybrook, 
at  the  next  commencement  to  be  held  there,  and 
form  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which  they  were 
directed  to  present  to  the  legislature  at  their  session 
at  New  Haven,  the  following  October,  to  be  consi 
dered  of,  and  confirmed  by  them.  In  the  same  act 
they  directed  the  ministers,  and  churches  of  the 
colony,  to  meet  (the  churches  by  delegation)  in  the 
county  towns  of  their  respective  counties  ;  there  to 
consider  and  agree  upon  those  rules  for  the  manage 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  they  should 
judge  conformable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
appoint  two  or  more  of  their  number  as  members  of 


an?el,  sent  of  God  for  their  deliverance." — Stiles,  Hist.  Judges,  p. 
109.  "From  New  Haven,  Whalley  and  Goffe  went  to  West 
Rock,  a  mountain  about  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  were  for  some  time  concealed 
in  a  cave  '  on  the  very  top  of  the  rock,  about  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  southern  extremity.'  " — Stiles,  p.  72,  76. 
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the  synod  at  Saybrook.  They  also  directed  the 
synod  to  compare  the  results  of  these  ecclesiastical 
meetings  of  the  several  counties,  and  out  of  them  to 
draw  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  ex 
penses  of  all  these  meetings  were  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  The  system  agreed  upon  by 
the  synod  was  presented  to  the  legislature  at  the 
time  specified ;  upon  which  they  passed  the  follow 
ing  act : 


*  The  "  Heads  of  Agreement"  afford  an  authentic  statement  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  New  England  churches  ;  and,  as 
they  will  most  effectually  vindicate  these  societies  from  misrepre 
sentation,  and  enable  our  readers  to  avoid  misconception,  we  have 
quoted  them  at  length.  The  "  Platform,"  and  the  whole  pro 
ceedings  respecting  it,  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  Mather's 
Magnalia. 

:l  HEADS  OF  AGREEMENT  ASSENTED  TO  BY  THE  UNITED  MINISTERS,  FORMER 
LY   CALLED  PRESBYTERIAN  AND  CONGREGATIONAL. 

"  I.  Of  Churches  and  Church  Members. — 1.  We  acknowledge  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  have  one  catholic  church,  or  kingdom,  com 
prehending  all  that  are  united  to  him,  whether  in  heaven  or  earth ; 
and  do  conceive  the  whole  multitude  of  visible  believers,  and  their 
infant  seed,  (commonly  called  the  catholic  visible  church,)  to  be 
long  to  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  in  this  world;  but  for  the  notion 
of  a  catholic  visible  church  here,  as  it  signifies  its  having  been  col 
lected  into  any  formed  society,  under  a  visible  human  head  on 
earth,  whether  one  person  singly,  or  many  collectively,  we,  with  the 
rest  of  protestants,  unanimously  disclaim  it.  2.  We  agree,  that 
particular  societies  of  visible  saints,  who,  under  Christ  their  head, 
are  statedly  joined  together,  for  ordinary  communion  with  one 
another  in  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  are  particular  churches, 
and  are  to  be  owned  by  each  other  as  instituted  churches  of  Christ, 
though  differing  in  apprehensions  and  practice  in  some  lesser 
things.  3.  That  none  shall  be  admitted  as  members,  in  order  to 
communion  in  all  the  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  but  such 
persons  as  are  knowing  and  sound  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  relieion.  without  scandal  in  their  lives;  and  to  a 
judgment  regulated  by  the  word  of  God,  are  persons  of  visible  ho 
liness  and  honesty,  credibly  professing  cordial  subjection  to  Jesus 
Christ.  4.  A  compete*  number  of  such  visible  saints,  as  before 
described,  do  become  the  capable  subjects  of  stated  communion  in 
all  the  special  ordinances  of  Christ,  upon  their  mutual  declared 
consent  and  agreement  to  walk  together  therein  according  to  gospel 
rule.  In  which  declaration,  different  degrees  of  explicitness  shall 
no  ways  hinder  such  churches  from  owning  each  other  as  instituted 
churches.  5.  Though  parochial  bounds  be  not  of  divine  right,  yet, 
for  common  edification,  the  members  of  a  particular  church  ought 
(as  much  as  conveniently  may  be)  to  live  near  one  another.  6.  That 
each  particular  church  hath  right  to  use  their  own  officers ;  and 
being  furnished  with  such  as  are  duly  qualified  and  ordained  ac 
cording  to  the  gospel  rule,  hath  authority  from  Christ  for  exer 
cising  government,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  ordinances  of  worship 
within  itself.  7.  In  the  administration  of  church  power,  it  belongs 
to  the  pastors  and  other  elders  of  every  particular  church,  if  such 
there  be,  to  rule  and  govern,  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent,  ac 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel.  8.  That  all  professors,  as  before 
described,  are  bound  in  duty,  as  they  have  opportunity,  to  join 
themselves  as  fixed  members  of  some  particular  church  ;  their  thus 
joining  being  part  of  their  professed  subjection  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  an  instituted  means  of  their  establishment  and  edifica 
tion,  whereby  they  are  under  the  pastoral  care,  and,  in  case  of 
scandalous  or  offensive  walking,  may  be  authoritatively  admonish 
ed  or  censured  for  their  recovery,  and  for  vindication  of  the  truth 
and  the  church  professing  it.  9.  That  a  visible  professor  thus 
joined  to  a  particular  church  ought  to  continue  steadfast  with  the 
baid  church,  and  not  forsake  the  ministry  and  ordinances  there  dis 
pensed,  without  an  orderly  seeking  a  recommendation  unto  anothei 
church,  which  ought  to  be  given,  when  the  case  of  the  person  ap 
parently  requires  it. 


"  At  a  general  court,  holden  at  New  Haven,  Octo 
ber,  1708 : 

"  The  reverend  ministers,  delegates  from  the  elders 
and  messengers  of  this  government,  met  at  Saybrook, 
September  9th,  1708,  having  presented  to  this  assem 
bly  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Heads  of  Agreement,* 
and  regulations  in  the  administration  of  church 
discipline,  as  unanimously  agreed  and  consented  to 
by  the  elders  and  churches  in  this  government ;  this 

"  II.  Of  the  Ministry. — 1.  We  agree  that  the  ministerial  office  is 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  gathering,  guiding,  edifying,  and 
governing  of  his  church,  and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
2.  They  who  are  called  to  this  office  ought  to  be  endued  with  com 
petent  learning  and  ministerial  gifts,  as  also  with  the  grace  of  God, 
sound  in  judgment,  not  novices  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  without  scandal,  of  holy  conversation,  and  such  as  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  and  service  fhereof.  3.  That,  ordinarily, 
none  shall  be  ordained  to  the  work  of  this  ministry,  but  such  as  are 
called  and  chosen  thereunto  by  a  particular  church.  4.  That  in 
so  great  and  weighty  a  matter  as  the  calling  and  choosing  a  pastor, 
we  judge  it  ordinarily  requisite,  that  every  such  church  consult  and 
advise  with  the  pastors  of  neighbouring  congregations.  5.  That 
after  such  advice,  the  person  consulted  about  being  chosen  by  the 
brotherhood  of  that  particular  church  over  which  he  is  to  be  set, 
and  he  accepting,  be  duly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  his  office  over 
them;  wherein  it  is  ordinarily  requisite,  that  the  pastors  of  neigh 
bouring  congregations  concur  with  the  preaching  elder  or  elders, 
if  such  there  be.  6.  That,  whereas  such  ordination  is  only  intend 
ed  for  such  as  never  before  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministerial 
office ;  if  any  judge,  that  in  the  case  also  of  the  .removal  of  one 
formerly  ordained  to  a  new  station,  or  pastoral  charge,  there  ought 
to  be  a  like  solemn  recommending  him  and  his  labours  to  the  grace 
and  blessing  of  God ;  no  different  sentiments,  or  practice  herein, 
shall  be  any  occasion  of  contention  or  breach  of  communion  among 
us.  7.  It  is  expedient,  that  they  who  enter  on  the  work  of  preach 
ing  the  gospel,  be  not  only  qualified  for  communion  of  saints,  but 
also,  that,  except  in  cases  extraordinary,  they  give  proof  of  their 
gifts  and  fitness  for  the  said  work  unto  the  pastors  of  churches  of 
known  abilities  to  discern  and  judge  of  their  qualifications,  that 
they  may  be  sent  forth  with  solemn  approbation  and  prayer,  which 
we  judge  needful,  that  no  doubt  may  remain  concerning  their  being 
called  unto  the  work,  and  for  preventing,  a£  much  as  in  us  lieth, 
ignorant  and  rash  intruders. 

"  III.  Of  Censures. — l..As  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  that  in  the 
purest  churches  on  earth,  there  will  sometimes  offences  and  scan 
dals  arise,  by  reason  of  hypocrisy  and  prevailing  corruption ;  so 
Christ  hath  made  it  the  duty  of  every  church  to  reform  itself  by 
spiritual  remedies  appointed  by  him  to  be  applied  in  all  such  cases, 
viz.  admonition  and  excommunication.  2.  Admonition  being  the 
rebuking  of  an  offending  member  in  order  to  conviction,  is,  in  case 
of  private  offences,  to  be  performed  according  to  the  rule  in  Matt, 
xviii.  15,  16,  17,  and  in  case  of  public  offences,  openly  before  the 
church,  as  the  honour  of  the  gospel,  and  the  nature  of  the  scandal, 
shall  require ;  and  if  either  of  the  admonitions  take  place  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fallen  person,  all  further  proceedings  in  a  way  of 
censure  are  thereon  to  cease,  and  satisfaction  lo  be  declared  ac 
cordingly.  3.  When  all  due  means  are  used,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  gospel,  for  the  restoring  an  offending  and  scandalous 
brother,  and  he.  notwithstanding,  remains  impenitent,  the  censure 
of  excommunication  is  to  he  proceeded  unto;  wherein  the  pastor, 
and  other  elders,  (if  there  be  such,)  are  to  lead  and  go  before  the 
church;  and  the  brotherhood  to  give  their  consent  in  a  way  of 
obedience  unto  Christ,  and  to  the  elders,  as  over  them  in  the  Lord. 
4.  It  may  sometimes  come  to  pass,  that  a  church  member,  not 
otherwise  scandalous,  may  sinfully  withdraw,  and  divide  himself 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongeth ;  in 
which  case,  when  all  due  means  for  the  reducing  him  prove  inef 
fectual,  he  having  thereby  cut  himself  off  from  that  church's  com 
munion,  the  church  may  justly  esteem  and  declare  itself  discharged 
of  any  further  inspection  over  him. 
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assembly  doth  declare  their  great  approbation  of  such 
a  happy  agreement ;  and  do  ordain,  that  all  the 
churches  within  this  government,  that  are  or  shall  be 
thus  united  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  be, 
and  for  the  future  shall  be,  owned  arid  acknow 
ledged,  and  established  by  law ;  provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  shall  be  intended  or  construed 
to  hinder  or  prevent  any  society  or  church  that  is, 
or  shall  be,  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  government, 
who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the  united  churches 
hereby  established,  from  exercising  worship  and  dis 
cipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  con 
sciences." 

Dr.  Dwight  gives  the  following  concise  and  clear 
view  of  what  he  terms  "  the  two  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories  established  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, — a 
particular  church,  and  a  consociation.  A  particular 
church,  with  its  pastor  at  its  head,  has  the  power  of 
exercising  the  discipline  of  the  gospel  with  respect  to 
all  scandals  which  take  place  among  its  members. 
With  respect  to  this  subject,  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
province  of  the  pastor,  together  with  the  ruling  elders, 
wherever  they  exist,  to  govern  ;  and  that  of  the  bro 
therhood  to  consent,  and,  of  course,  if  they  see  occa 
sion,  to  dissent.  This  constitutes  two  distinct  powers ; 

"  IV.  Of  Communion  of  Churches. — 1.  We  agree  that  particular 
churches  ought  not  to  walk  so  distinct  and  separate  from  each 
other,  as  not  to  have  care  and  tenderness  towards  one  another.  But 
their  pastors  ought  to  have  frequent  meetings  together,  that,  by  mu 
tual  advice,  support,  encouragement,  and  brotherly  intercourse, 
they  may  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  each  other  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord.  2.  That  none  of  our  particular  churches  shall  be 
subordinate  to  one  another,  each  being  endued  with  equality  of 
power  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  none  of  the  said  particular 
churches,  their  officer  or  officers,  shall  exercise  any  power,  or  have 
any  superiority,  over  any  other  church  or  their  officers.  3.  That 
known  members  of  particular  churches,  constituted  as  aforesaid, 
may  have  occasional  communion  with  one  another  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel,  viz.  the  word,  prayer,  sacraments,  singing  of  psalms, 
dispensed  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  unless  that  church,  with 
which  they  desire  communion,  hath  any  just  exception  against 
them.  4.  That  we  ought  not  to  admit  any  one  to  be  a  member  of 
our  respective  congregations  that  hath  joined  himself  to  another, 
without  endeavours  of  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  congregations 
concerned.  5.  That  one  church  ought  not  to  blame  the  proceed 
ings  of  another,  until  it  hath  heard  what  that  church  charged,  its 
elders  or  messengers,  can  say  in  vindication  of  themselves  from 
any  charge  of  irregular  or  injurious  proceedings.  6.  That  we  are 
most  willing  and  ready  to  give  an  account  of  our  church  proceed 
ings  to  each  other,  when  desired,  for  preventing  or  removing  any 
offences  that  maj  arise  among  us.  Likewise,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  walk  together  according  to 
the  gospel  rules  of  communion  of  churches. 

"  V.  Of  Deacons  and  Ruling  EUlers.—We  agree,  the  office  of  a 
deacon  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  it  belongs  to  their  office 
to  receive,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  church's  slock  to  its  proper 
uses,  by  the  direction  of  the  pastor  and  brethren,  if  need  be.  And, 
whereas  divers  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  also  the  office  of  ruling 
orders,  who  labour  not  in  word  and  doctrine;  and  others  think 
otherwise ;  we  agree  that  this  difference  make  no  breach  among  us. 

"  VI.  Of  occasional  Meeting  of  Ministers,  &c. —  1.  We  agree  that, 
in  order  to  concord,  and  in  other  weighty  and  difficult  cases,  it  is 
needful,  and  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  the  ministers  of 


one  of  which  (the  elder  or  elders)  is  to  originate  de 
cisions  ;  and  the  other  has  the  right  of  a  veto  with 
respect  to  every  decision.  This  certainly  is  a  judi- 
catory,  attended  with  circumstances  of  extreme  deli 
cacy  ;  for,  should  the  brotherhood  refuse  their  consent, 
the  measures  originated  must  regularly  fall.  It  might 
not  unnaturally  be  expected,  that,  in  such  a  division 
of  authority,  most  measures  actually  proposed  would 
fail.  The  very  same  is,  however,  the  constitution  of 
every  representative  government,  so  far  as  a  veto  is 
concerned  ;  each  branch  of  the  legislature  having,  of 
course,  a  negative  upon  the  other.  Here,  also,  each 
branch  has  additionally  the  power  of  originating 
measures."  "  The  general  association  of  Connecticut 
is  a  body  merely  advisory,  yet  its  recommendations 
have  no  small  part  of  the  efficacy  derived  from  au 
thority.  The  business  transacted  by  it  consists  in  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  prudential  affairs  of 
the  churches  ;*  in  receiving  applications  from  the 
several  ministers,  individually  and  associated  ;  and 
from  the  several  churches,  particular  or  consociated, 
concerning  their  respective  interests,  or  the  general 
ecclesiastical  interests  of  the  state  ;  and  giving  their 
advice,  recommending  such  measures  originally  as 
they  judge  to  be  beneficial."  It  is  undeniably  true, 


several  churches  be  consulted  and  advised  with  about  such  mat 
ters.  2.  That  such  meetings  may  consist  of  smaller  or  greater 
numbers,  as  the  matter  shall  require.  3.  That  particular  churches, 
their  respective  elders  and  members,  ought  to  have  a  reverential 
regard  to  their  judgment  so  given,  and  not  dissent  therefrom  with 
out  apparent  grounds  from  the  word  of  God. 

"VII.  Of  our  Demeanour  towards  the  Civil  Magistrate. — 1.  We 
do  reckon  ourselves  obliged  continually  to  pray  for  God's  protec 
tion,  guidance,  and  blessing,  upon  the  rule»s  set  over  us.  2.  That 
we  ought  to  yield  unto  them  not  only  subjection  in  the  Lord,  but 
support,  according  to  our  station  and  abilities.  3.  That,  if  at  any 
time  it  shall  be  their  pleasure  to  call  together  any  number  of  us  to 
require  an  account  of  our  affairs,  and  the  state  of  our  congrega 
tions,  we  shall  most  readily  express  all  dutiful  regard  to  them 
herein. 

"  VIII.  Of  a  Confession  of  Faith. — As  to  what  appertains  to 
soundness  of  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient 
that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  own  either  the 
doctrinal  part  of  those  commonly  called  the  Articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  or  the  Confession  or  Catechisms,  shorter  or  larger, 
compiled  by  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  or  the  confession  agreed 
on  at  the  Savoy,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule. 

"IX.  Of  our  Duti/  and  Deportment  tou-ards  them  that  are  not  in 
Communion  with  us. — 1.  We  judge  it  our  duty  to  bear  a  Christian 
respect  to  all  Chrisiians,  according  to  their  several  ranks  and  sta 
tions,  that  are  not  of  our  persuasion  or  communion.  2.  As  for  such 
as  may  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of 
vicious  conversation,  we  shall,  in  our  respective  places,  as  they 
give  opportunity,  endeavour  to  explain  to  them  the  doctrine  of  life 
and  salvation,  and  to  our  utmost  persuade  them  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  3.  That  such  who  appear  to  have  the  essential  req  lisiles  to 
church  communion,  we  shall  willingly  receive  them  in  the  Lord, 
not  troubling  them  with  disputes  about  lesser  matters."— Mather's 
Magnalia,  b.  v.  p.  59 — 61. 

*  The  general  association  is  also  now  the  incorporaied  Mission 
ary  Society  of  the  state,  both  "foreign"  and  "domestic." 
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that  some  evils  have  ever  been  attendant  on  the  pure 
ly  congregational  or  independent  system  of  church 
government ;  but  they  have  arisen  rather  from  the 
absence  of  a  proper  spirit  among  the  members  of  the 
churches,  than  from  the  form  of  government  itself. 
The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "  consociations" 
of  Connecticut,  affords  but  a  poor  recommendation 
for  their  general  adoption,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disad 
vantages  of  independency  ;  although  it  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  the  injurious  tendencies  of  such  associa 
tions  was  much  aggravated  by  the  intimate  connexion 
which  existed  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  in  this  colony;  and,  most  assuredly,  the  acts 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Connecticut  fully  evince,  that  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  should  never  be  entrusted  to 
the  hands,  or  to  the  influence,  of  any  priesthood,  how 
ever  pure  or  exemplary.  The  tyrannical  character 
of  their  proceedings  was  decidedly  exhibited,  in  their 
treatment  of  many  of  the  most  devoted  labourers,  in 
that  great  moral  renovation  which  pervaded  almost 
every  part  of  the  colony  in  1738,  and  the  following 
years. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  some  of  our  readers,  that 
a  revival  of  religion  is  not  a  subject  that  should  oc 
cupy  a  place  in  the  general  history  of  a  state.  It  is 
true,  that  the  advance  or  decay  of  any  particular  re 
ligious  sect  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical,  rather  than 
to  the  civil  record  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a 
great  moral  change  affecting  all  classes  of  society  : 
such  a  circumstance  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
civil  interests  of  society,  than  even  the  political  insti 
tutions  which  are  deemed  essential  to  its  prosperity. 
Originated  by  whatever  circumstances,  private  virtue 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  security  of  states  can 
ever  rest ;  and  with  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the 
American  republic  as  the  peculiar  subject  of  our  con 
sideration,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  feel  this 
sentiment  in  its  fullest  force.  We  are  the  more  de 
sirous  of  giving  faithfully  the  general  outline  of  the 
proceedings  which  have  been  designated  revivals, 
both  because  they  have  recently  attracted  a  consider 
able  portion  of  public  attention,  and  because  we  con 
ceive  they  have  not  been  regarded  in  a  perfectly  cor 
rect  point  of  view,  either  by  their  opponents,  or  by 
their  approvers. 

It  was  in  the  year  1735,  that  the  first  very  decided 
indication  of  a  revival  spirit  manifested  itself  at  North 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  afterwards  president  of  the 
college  in  New  Jerse, .  It  appears  to  have  commenced 
among  the  younsr  people  of  his  congregation.  "  Pre 
sently,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "  a  great  and  earnest  con 
cern  about  the  things  of  religion  and  the  eternal 


world  became  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and 
among  persons  of  all  degrees  and  ages.  All  the 
conversation  in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
was  upon  these  things  only,  unless  so  much  as  was 
necessary  for  people  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  secular 
business.  Other  discourse  than  of  the  things  of  reli 
gion  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  any  company. 
They  seemed  to  follow  their  worldly  business  more 
as  a  part  of  their  duty,  than  from  any  disposition 
they  had  to  it.  The  temptation  now  seemed  to  lie 
on  this  hand,  to  neglect  worldly  affairs  too  much,  and 
to  spend  too  much  time  in  the  immediate  exercises  of 
religion.  But  although  people  did  not  ordinarily 
neglect  their  worldly  business,  yet  there  then  was  the 
reverse  of  what  commonly  is  ;  religion  was  with  all 
the  great  concern."  This  state  of  feeling  spread 
rapidly  during  the  following  seven  years  through 
many  of  the  towns  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
in  some  of  those  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  "  This 
work,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull,*  "  was  very  extraordinary 
on  many  accounts.  It  was  much  beyond  what  had 
been  the  common  course  of  Providence.  It  was  more 
universal  than  had  before  been  known.  It  extended 
to  all  sorts  and  characters  of  people,  sober  and  vicious, 
hiffh  and  low,  rich  arid  poor,  wise  and  unwise.  To 
all  appearance,  it  was  no  less  powerful  in  families 
and  persons  of  distinction,  in  the  places  which  it 
visited,  than  others.  In  former  works  of  this  nature, 
young  people  had  generally  been  wrought  upon,  while 
elderly  people  and  children  had  been  little  affected, 
if  moved  at  all.  But  at  this  time  old  men  were  af 
fected  as  well  as  others."  "  People,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  flocked  together  to  places  of  public  worship, 
not  only  on  the  Lord's-day,  but  on  lecture  days,  so 
that  the  places  of  "vorship  could  not  contain  them. 
They  would  not  only  fill  the  houses,  but  crowd  round 
the  doors  and  windows  without,  and  press  together 
wherever  they  could  hear  the  preacher.  They  would 
not  only  thus  assemble  in  their  own  towns  and  pa 
rishes  when  the  word  was  preached,  but  if  they  had 
the  knowledge  of  lectures  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  parishes,  they  would  attend  them.  Sometimes 
they  would  follow  the  preacher  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  one  place  to  another,  for  several  days  to 
gether.  In  some  instances,  in  places  but  thinly  set 
tled,  there  would  be  such  a  concourse,  that  no  house 
could  hold  them.  There  was,  in  the  minds  of  people, 
a  general  fear  of  sin,  and  of  the  wrath  of  God  de 
nounced  against  it.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
conviction,  that  all  the  ways  of  man  were  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord.  It  was  the  opinion  of  men  of  dis- 


»  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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..nun,  nl    .mil      Mini, I  judgment,    wild   Illlll   111!'  best  op- 

poitunltiM  of  knowing  (he  (fceling«  mni  ••. -mi.il  state 
of  (In-  penple  ill  iliiil  |iruoil,  iliiii  bin's  of  jfold  and 
silver,  and  other  precious  tiling,  ini^hl,  wilh  safety, 

h.u  '•   I M    I. ml    ill    Ihr  :.l  i, -i  I -.,  .in.l  ill  il  no   in. HI    w  mild 

Inn  e  i  unveiled  iln-iM  10  Ins  own  usn.      Thel), 

lleNS,      illtomporallCO,       plofallClieNH,      Nlllllllllll   lll'dlll  i 

mid  other  ^roNN  sins,  a|i|M<ar<M|  In  ho  put  away.  The 
intermissions  on  the  I  ,,,i ,  I  dny,  instead  of  i"-m--  spent 
ill  worldl\  ., mi , -i  .HI, HI  and  vnnily,  MS  had  been  too 
usual  before,  were  now  spent  in  religions  con\i '  i 
iimi,  iii  reading  and  Nin^in^  the.  praises  of  (lod.  At 
lectures  ill. -ii'  was  nut  only  ",'roal  attention  and  sorious- 
ni'S'i  in  din  house  of (lod,  hut  the  conversation  out  of 
it  WMN  Kouorally  on  (he  ".real  concerns  of  Iho  soul." 
There  is  a  circumstance  which  considerably  eon- 
trilinli'd  to  accelerate  the  diU'nsidii  of  a  revival  spirit, 
u  In.  Ii  must  not  ho  ovorlooKod  ill.-  visits  of-lho  .,-!.- 
hralod  contemporaries,  Wesley  nnil  \V  hilelield,  to  the 
American  continent,  just  lit  lliis  period.*  The  ex 
traordinary  exertions  of  the  latter  especially  excited 
and  emboldened  many  faillifnl  niinisti>rs  of  ('onnecli 
rut,  wlm-.e  labours  iiml  pecuniary  sacrifices  now  be- 
euino  Creator  than  they  had  ovei  he  in  re  experienced 
or  imagined  they  could  c-iuluro.  They  not  onl\ 
abounded  in  active  exertions  ammur  their  own  and 
noiu'lihourino;  conoTeo;;iii,iiis,  Inn  pi,-,n-li,-,l  in  all  parts 
of  the  colony,  where  their  lirclluvn  would  admit  them, 
and  in  many  places  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other 
colonies.  They  wen1  very  popular,  and  their  labours 
were  n'onorally  acceptable  to  their  brethren,  and  use- 
fill  to  the  people.  They  were  not  noisy  preachers, 
but  orave,  sentimental,  seiirchinif,  and  pungent.  Ton- 

•     Ml       Wlllti'llrU     l;lll,l.. I     III     Pllilll.li'l|i|lllt    Illl-    lirifiltlltlVf  Of  NO- 

v  i-niliri ,  I  '  .1''  I  'n  In-.  111 1 1\  ill.  In'  «  ;i-.  iiiviloil  In  |>iviii'li  ill  nil  llio 
,  Inn, -In".,  iiiiil  |ii'i>|ili'  nl'  iill  ili'Hi>iiiiii:iliiini  ll.u'l.i'il  in  orowitN  lo  lirnr 
linn  Aftor  |>r<>n<'hlnK  »  fnw  ilnys  in  I'liiliuli'li'lu.i,  ho  mmta  n  vinil 
l.i  Now  Voi'k,  nnil  |>i'imrlicil  riffhl  llimv*  in  Ilinl  plrtoo  wilh  RITU! 
nppliiiiM'  niul  I'll'i'i'l,  'I'lii'iiiM'  IIP  I'i'tni'iiivl  In  PliillMlpl|ihl»,  prrnrh- 
IIIK  on  Ihn  wi\y,  lx>lh  (ri>iii)t  niul  rplnrninv.  Krom  Ihi'iirf  IIP  won! 
Iii  Upni'Kiit  I'V  Inilil,  pn-Holiill),"  on  llir  \vnv  us  IIP  prtiCPPilfld.  Nnni 
i,>llowril,  MUM,-  i  \\  .-in\  .  iin.l  -,.niir  .-\  .-n  ixlj  nnli'x.  Hi-  pivnrli 
I-. I  n  ('I.,  i. -i.  \\'ilnini--i,,ii,  Ni'wi-n«lto,  niul  Wliilloy-iMvok,  Al 
ilip  lust  ni'ihpxp  pluot'M,  ii  \vir.  ,-,'iii|.in,',l  iimi  iiii  oont'rp|;atio 

1  ol'  II. >l  Ii'-.',  Ill, III  Irn  III, MI  ,111,1  ln'.ili'i  ,  .'llhl  llii'  pi'oplp  XPPiniMl 
,illll,.--l  llliui'i  lll\  nil|.|,--.-  ,', I  'I'll,--.,-  l,'|.,.||-.  Ir.i,  Inn-'  \.-\V  Kll(f- 
lunil.  Hi. -i,-  \v  i  .  i  ••!,•  r  ,1.-  in',  I.,. ill  111  iiiinr.h'i-.  mi, I  p.',. |'lr,  l.i  •.,'.' 
Mill  iii  'u  Iimi,  iin,l  l'i  i '..l.'iinui  iin.l  Mr  tVopi'i.  i'l'  ll.v.i,.i, 

R..H  Illlll. Ml'.    III. II    In'    \\,Mll,l    |..l\     ill. 'Ill    :l     \lll          Ml      \\    Inl,- 
i'l, I,  l,,ilrll,',l   willl  II  rillio'.llv   l>>  '-.'i'    ll»'    iii' .rrllilnnls    ol'   ill.'    i;o.ul 
i.|,l  pinii-ni-.  mi, I  ill, MI   -.,-ni-.  ..I  lonniim,',  MM. I  li,>|.in:;  lluil  Ii,'  - 

Ilinki'  ',,,111,'   lull!'  i|    In      i  i\  ..in  II,-   ,.|.|,',  I,    I  In'    ,.||'li;lll 

ll'MI    V    III    I  •  -    j'1,',1    III, 'II      I  ,    .1    ,ll     lill.l.ll- 

hlnilil  on  Si'pli'inlii'i-   I  Illl,   I1,'  10        ll.'i,' .1  nunili.'i   nl' pi  in.-i|vil  ",,-n 

lli'iiii'ii  -,,,,.11  Minli'.l  on  liiiii       II,.  |.i ,-  i,  hi-,|  ill, -IT  ilii,',-  ,:  M 

i  ,1  i\  .  i.'  ,li-i-|.l\   Mil',-, -I,-, I  mi, In,. 1 1,- .       H,.  tl.iMi  ,|r|,,u  i,-, I  for  I!,.-  ion. 

«:li     lll.'l     ,.ll     III,'     l,.:l,l    |.\     III.'     -,,\,'III,M  •  ..-fill     Ol' 

Ihn  pli'i"\ .  iin.i  oiii.-i  .'.-iiii.'iii.'ii  or  I'lni,  i|vii  ,-IKH,-I,-I,-I-.  who  on 

lltll'll',1    Illlll    nil.'    ll»'    i- 1 IV          III--    :!'•  '.'Illl'll.'-.    Ill,   I,'   H  ,'l,'      ,'  I  .  I  •;,',  Illlll 

llu'  mo-. i  ,  .i|.i,  i,,ii.   li.ni-.i--.  ••onl.l  ii. n  .-, .111:1111  llioin,  niul  IIP  olton 


IK'clicut  was,  In.ui'vi'i,  mnrc  rcmarliably  the  seat  of 
llu-  u.'il.  than  .ni\  p. ni  nl  ^l'\\•  l'',u<rland,  or  of  the 
American  colonies.  In  ihe  \car.s  1740,  IT'll,  and 
I7'l!2,  it  had  pervaded,  in  :i  :;realer  or  Irss  dei;ire, 
every  j>art  of  the  colony.  In  mosi  ol'  Ihn  towns  and 
•societies,  il  wa:  M-I\  "i-nri.il  and  powerful. 

Il  has  been  estimated,  Mmi,  ilnim."  ihreo  years, 
from  lliii'ly  lo  Imly  lliiiiiNaml  persons  hail  llieir  minds 
alfected  in  (lie  decided  manlier  which  has  been  ill 
scribed.  Il  mivjil  naturally  liave  been  supjiosed,  that, 
as  many  of  iln-  .-  inipre:n,inns  neenrreil  al  a  pernxl  nl 
extraordinary  excitement,  they  would  noi  have  been 
generally  productive  of  permaneully  beneficial  resnlls. 
The  contrary,  however,  in  a  ver\  o'real  majorily  of 
inslanc(>s,  appears  to  have  been  the  fact.  "The  ef- 
fecls  on  I'l'eal  numbers,"  sa\s  Dr.  Trnnibull,  ''were 
abnlinir  "nil  most  happy  ;  they  were  the  most  uniform, 
exemplary  Christians,  willi  whom  I  was  ever  ae- 
i|ii. imled.  I  was  born,  and  had  my  education,  in 
dial  pail  of  (be  town  of  Hebron  in  which  the  work 
was  mo- 1  prevalent  and  powerful.  They  were  extra 
ordinary  for  ilii'ii  constant  and  serious  alleution  on 

the  public  worship  ;  lhe\  \\eiv  pra\  erlnl,  nohlcnUS, 
peaceable,  and  charitable;  they  kepi  up  their  reli 
gious  meeting's  for  prayer,  readino,  and  relio-ious  con- 
versalion,  for  many  years  ;  they  were  strict  in  the  re- 
li"i,Mi  ami  ",(\ ernmenl  of  their  families,  and  I  never 
Knew  dial  any  one  of  them  was  ever  oiiiliy  of  scan 
dal,  or  fell  under  discipline.  About  eiyht  or  ten 
yours  nftcr  the  religious  revival  mid  reformation,  that 
part  of  the.  town  was  made  a  distinct  society,  and  it 
was  mentioned  to  Mr.  liOthrop,  tin-  pastor  fleet,  as  mi 
I'licouraijemenl  to  settle  with  them,  (hat  there  wa: 

pi-pnrhpil  on  llio  oonnnon.  This  \vnslhp  lii':-iiiinii«  ol'  I  IIP  nuwt  PX- 
lriioi-.liii:iM  i, '\iMil  n I  H'||".IOII  ,-\i'i-  I'vpi'i  n'iii-i',1  111  lloslon,  or  in 
Ilinl  purl  nl'  Now  Kii^lmnl.  \Vlirn  Mi  \\  lui,'li,-l,l  I,  n  l'.,,-,l,,ii,  il 
\<  i  I,, i  Moiihninploii.  llo  hiiil  ii'ii.l  in  |.'.iu|liui,l  lli,  n;iu:in\,'  ,,( 
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not  a  drunkard  in  the  whole  parish.  While  I  lived 
in  it,  I  did  not  know  of  one  prayerless  family  among 
his  people,  nor  ever  heard  of  one.  Some  of  those 
people,  who  dated  their  conversion  from  that  period, 
lived  until  they  were  far  advanced  in  life  ;  and  after 
I  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  I  became  acquainted 
with  them  in  one  place  and  another.  They  appear 
ed  to  be  some  of  the  most  consistent  practical  Chris 
tians  with  whom  I  ever  had  an  acquaintance.  Their 
light  shone  before  men,  through  a  long  life,  and 
brightened  as  they  advanced  on  their  way.  Some  I 
was  called  to  visit  in  their  last  moments  in  full  pos 
session  of  their  rational  powers,  who  appeared  per 
fectly  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God,  to  die  in  the 
full  assurance  of  faith,  and  in  perfect  triumph  over 
the  last  enemy." 

These  proceedings,  though  so  accordant  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  reformation,  the  professed 
model  of  the  Connecticut  establishment,  did  not  re 
ceive  its  concurrence.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  mani 
festation  of  popular  feeling,  there  were  some  irregu 
larities  which  did  not  comport  with  the  discipline,  and 
some  doctrinal  variations  from  the  creed,  of  "  the 
Saybrook  platform."  Every  deviation  or  excess  was 
magnified  into  importance  by  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  indisposed  to  any  extraordinary  ex 
ertion,  and  who  dreaded  the  infectious  zeal  spreading 
among  their  flocks.  Numerous  opposers  appeared 
against  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  the  "  new 
light ;"  and,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  the  oppusrners 
of  reform  were  supported  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
baneful  effects  of  establishments  and  of  "  consocia 
tions,"  were  also  plenteously  exhibited.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  deplorable  illiberality  of  the  latter 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Robbins,  who,  after  a 
variety  of  vexatious  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
consociation  of  New  Haven  county,  was  deposed  from 
his  office  of  pastor  of  the  church  at  Branford,  for 
having  preached  for  a  dissenting  baptist  minister  at 
Wallingford,  without  the  permission  of  the  establish 
ed  clergyman  of  the  parish  !  His  own  church,  how 
ever,  resolved,  "  that  this  society  desire  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robbins  to  continue  in  the  ministry  among  us,  not 
withstanding  his  preaching  to  the  Baptists,  and  what 
the  consociation  of  New  Haven  county  have  done 
thereon  ;"  thus  preferring  to  be  excluded  from  the 
consociation,  and  become  dissenters  themselves,  ra 
ther  than  submit  to  spiritual  tyranny  in  so  gross  a 
form.* 

The  edicts  of  the  state  were  still  more  oppressive 


»  Those  of  cur  readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  hiMory  of  this  rolony 
than  tijir  limits  will  permit,  can  refer  to  Trumbull's  History  of 


than  those  of  the  clergy,  and  remind  us  of  the  pater 
nal  decrees  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  who,  from 
the  "  urgings  of  his  tender  conscience,"  and  from  his 
"  fatherly  care"  for  the  salvation  of  his  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  denounced  ruin  and  destruction  against  all 
who  resisted  his  spiritual  decrees.  In  May,  1742, 
the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut  resolved  as  fol 
lows  : — 

"  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor,  council,  and 
representatives  in  general  court  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  if  any  ordained  minister, 
or  any  other  person  licensed  as  aforesaid,  to  preach, 
shall  enter  into  any  parish  not  immediately  under  his 
charge,  and  shall  there  preach  and  exhort  the  people, 
he  shall  be  denied  and  excluded  the  benefit  of  any  law 
of  this*  colony,  made  for  the  support  and  encourage 
ment  of  the  gospel  ministry,  except  such  ordained 
minister,  or  licensed  person,  shall  be  expressly  invited 
and  desired  to  enter  into  such  parish,  and  there  to 
preach  and  exhort  the  people,  by  the  settled  minister, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  church  and  society  within 
such  parish. 

"  2.  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  if  any  association  of  ministers  shall 
undertake  to  examine  or  license  any  candidate  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  or  assume  to  themselves  the  decision 
of  any  controversy,  or  as  an  association,  counsel  and 
advise  in  any  affair  that,  by  the  platform,  or  agree 
ment  above  mentioned,  made  at  Saybrook,  aforesaid, 
is  properly  within  the  province  and  jurisdiction  of 
another  association,  then,  and  in  such  case,  every 
member  that  shall  be  present  in  such  association  so 
licensing,  deciding,  or  counselling,  shall  be  each  and 
every  one  of  them  denied  and  excluded  the  benefit  of 
any  law  in  this  colony,  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

"  3.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  if  any  minister,  or  ministers,  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  pre 
sume  to  preach  in  any  parish,  not  under  his  immedi 
ate  care  and  charge,  the  minister  of  the  parish  where 
he  shall  so  offend,  or  the  civil  authority,  or  any  of 
the  committee  of  said  parish,  shall  give  information 
thereof  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  to  the  clerJc  of 
the  society  or  parish  where  such  offending  minister 
doth  belong,  which  clerk  shall  receive  such  informa 
tion,  and  lodge  and  keep  the  same  on  file  in  his  office, 
and  no  assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  colony 
shall  sign  any  warrant  for  the  collecting  any  minis 
ter's  rate,  without  first  receiving  a  certificate  from 


Connecticut,  a  very  valuable  work,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  information  comprised  in  this  chapter. 
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the  clerk  of  the  society,  or  parish,  where  such  rate  is 
to  be  collected,  that  no  such  information  as  is  above 
mentioned  hath  been  received  by  him,  or  lodged  in 
his  office. 

"  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  if  any  person  whatsoever,  that  is  not 
a  settled  or  ordained  minister,  shall  go  into  any 
parish,  without  the  express  desire  and  invitation  of 
the  settled  minister  of  such  parish,  if  any  there  be, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  church  and  congregation 
within  such  parish,  and  publicly  teach  and  exhort 
the  people,  he  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  upon 
complaint  made  thereof  to  any  assistant  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  be  bound  to  his  peaceable  and  good  beha 
viour,  until  the  next  county  court  in  that  county 
where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  by  saitl  assist 
ant  or  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  lawful  money,  that  he  or  they  will 
not  offend  again  in  the  like  kind ;  and  the  said 
county  court  may,  if  they  see  meet,  further  bind  the 
said  person  or  persons,  offending  as  aforesaid,  to 
their  peaceable  and  good  behaviour,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  court. 

"  5.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  if  any  foreigner,  or  stranger,  that  is 
not  an  inhabitant  of  this  colony,  including  as  well 
such  persons  as  have  no  ecclesiastical  character,  or 
license  to  preach,  or  such  as  have  received  ordina- 
tLon  or  license  to  preach,  by  any  association  or  pres 
bytery,  shall  presume  to  preach,  teach,  or  publicly 
exhort,  in  any  town  or  society  within  this  colony, 
without  the  desire  and  license  of  the  settled  minister, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  church  of  such  town  and 
society,  or  at  the  call  and  desire  of  the  church  and 
inhabitants  of  such  town  and  society,  provided  that 
it  so  happen  that  there  be  no  settled  minister  there, — 
that  every  such  preacher,  teacher,  or  exhorter,  shall 
be  sent,  as  a  vagrant  person,  by  warrant  from  any 
assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace,  from  constable  to 
constable,  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  colony." 

These  enactments  were  afterwards  rendered  still 
more  severe ;  and,  under  their  authority,  several  worthy 
ministers  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  This  law  was 
an  outrage  on  every  principle  of  justice,  and  on  the  most 
inherent  and  valuable  rights  of  the  subject.  It  was 
a  palpable  contradiction,  and  gross  violation,  of  the 
Connecticut  bill  of  rights.  It  was  equally  an  inva 
sion  of  the  rights  of  heaven,  and  incompatible  with 
the  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  In  obedience  to  this 
command,  the  primitive  preachers  went  every  where, 
preaching  the  word.  They  regarded  no  parochial 
limits,  and  when  high  priests  and  magistrates  forbade 


their  preaching,  they  answered,  "  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye ;  for  we  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  This 
law  was  also  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
all  the  reformers  and  puritans.  The  reformers  all 
preached  within  the  parishes  and  bishopricks  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  by  this  means,  under  Divine 
Providence,  effected  the  reformation.  It  never  could 
have  been  effected  without  it.  The  puritans  preached 
within  the  parishes  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
judged  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  preach  the  gos- 
pei  whenever  and  wherever  they  had  an  opportu 
nity.  They  did  it  zealously  and  faithfully,  though 
exposed  to  fines,  imprisonment,  and  loss  of  living. 
Even  in  Connecticut,  the  Episcopalians  were  allowed 
to  preach  and  collect  hearers,  erect  churches,  and 
form  ecclesiastical  societies,  in  opposition  to  the 
established  ministers  and  churches.  The  law  was 
therefore  partial,  inconsistent,  and  highly  persecu 
ting. 

Another  circumstance,  of  a  character  equally 
illiberal,  occurred  about  the  same  period  as  the 
enactment  of  these  obnoxious  laws.  Two  young 
men,  of  the  name  of  Cleveland,  were  students  at 
Yale  College.  Their  parents  had  separated,  with 
others,  from  the  ministry  of  a  Mr.  Coggswell,  at 
Canterbury,  and  had  attended  meetings  at  a  private 
house.  These  young  gentlemen,  while  at  home 
during  the  vacation  in  September,  attended  the  sepa 
rate  meetings  with  their  parents.  One  of  them,  it 
seems,  was  a  member  of  the  separate  church.  For 
this,  and  their  neglect  to  confess  their  fault  in  that 
respect,  they  were  both  expelled  from  college.  The 
expulsion  of  these  young  men  made  a  great  clamour 
in  the  state,  as  unprecedented  and  cruel.  It  was 
considered  as  a  severity  exceeding  the  law  of  college 
respecting  that  case.  The  president  and  tutors 
allowed  young  men  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
of  other  denominations,  to  be  in  college  without 
renouncing  their  principles  ;  the  treatment  of  these 
young  men  was  therefore  considered  as  partial, 
severe,  and  unjust.  It  began  to  be  perceived,  by 
many,  that  people  had  a  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places,  as  they  plea 
sed  ;  that  this  was  the  principle  on  which  the  pro- 
testants  and  puritans  acted,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  their  separation  and  conduct  could  be  justified. 
They  discovered,  that  if  Christian  legislatures  and 
councils  had  a  right  to  appoint  the  modes  and  places 
of  worship,  and  confine  Christians  to  them,  that  then 
the  papists,  and  church  of  England,  had  a  right  to 
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bind  all  Christians  to  worship  with  them,  and  the 
reformers  and  puritans  were  totally  wrong,  and  the 
persecutions  raised  against  them  were  just.  Hence 
they  rejected  the  constitution,  as  then  understood 
and  acted  upon,  and  the  laws  as  really  tyrannical  and 
persecuting.* 

This  circumstance  tended  considerably  to  increase 
the  dissatisfaction  which  had  already  evinced  itself  by 
several  separations  from  the  established  church,  and 
these  now  became  more  frequent  and  extensive.  The 
ministers  of  the  separatists  were  exposed  to  continual 
persecution  at  Canterbury.  Some  of  them  were  ar 
rested,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be  bound  in  a 
bond  of  a  hundred  pounds  not  to  offend  again  in 
the  like  manner  ;  but  as  they  conceived  it  was  their 
indispensable  duty  to  exhort  and  teach  the  people, 
and  as  they  determined  to  teach  and  exhort  when 
they  should  have  opportunity,  they  would  not  give 
bonds,  and  so  were  committed  to  prison,  and  kept  a 
long  time  from  their  families,  and  from  the  worship 
and  communion  of  their  brethren,  and  endured  much 


*  "  The  act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  proceedings  in  conse 
quence  of  it  towards  ministers  and  others,  and  the  procedure  at 
college,  were  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  all 
tne  best  writers  on  toleration.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  president 
and  governors  of  college  at  that  time,  will  appear  from  an  affair 
which  happened  soon  after  the  law  was  made  to  prevent  disorders, 
&c.  A  number  of  the  senior  class  in  college  set  a  subscription  on 
foot  for  the  reprinting  of  Mr.  Locke's  essay  on  toleration,  and  ob 
tained  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers,  and  were  about  to  en 
gage,  or  had  engaged,  for  the  reprinting  of  it.  The  president  found 
it  out,  and  reprimanded  them  for  such  a  piece  of  conduct,  and  or 
dered  them  lo  make  a  public  confession  for  what  they  had  done,  or 
else  they  should  not  have  their  degrees.  They  all  made  their  con 
fessions  but  one ;  he  was  of  age,  and  a  man  of  considerable  pro 
perty,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  credit  of  Mr.  Locke's  wri 
tings,  and  of.  that  tract  in  particular,  and  he  would  make  no  con 
fession  for  his  attempts  to  obtain  the  reprinting  of  such  a  tract. 
The  day  before  commencement  he  found  his  name  was  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  class,  who  were  to  have  their  degrees ;  he  waited 
on  the  president  and  corporation  to  know  the  reason  why  his  name 
was  not  in  the  catalogue ;  he  was  told  that  he  had  been  in  the  mis 
chievous  business  of  carrying  about  subscriptions  for  the  reprinting 
of  Mr.  Locke  on  toleration.  He  told  them  he  was  of  age,  and  had 
property,  and  if  he  could  not  have  his  degree,  he  would  appeal  lo 
the  king  in  council;  that  he  had  an  attorney,  and  would  enter  it 
soon.  Some  time  after,  a  freshman  was  sent  to  him,  acquainting 
him  that  the  president  and  corporation  wished  to  see  him.  He 
waited  on  them,  and  they  treated  him  with  much  complaisance, 
and  told  him  to  appear  with  his  class,  and  take  h;s  degree." — 
Trumbull,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

t  To  know  well  the  origin  of  our  early  institutions,  and  those 
shades  of  difference  which  mark  different  portions  of  the  Union, 
in  regard  to  our  religious  and  literary  establishments ;  and,  also, 
the  cause  of  certain  sectional  feelings  or  prejudices,  now  less  felt 
than  formerly,  is  a  subject  of  some  interest.  We  profess  not  to 
be  able,  in  every  case,  to  give  complete  satisfaction,  but  we  hope, 
in  the  examination  of  this  subject,  to  show,  generally,  the  origin 
of  our  institutions,  to  develop  the  character  of  the  first  settlers  of 
our  country,  and  to  exhibit  the  causes  which  have  given  certain 
sectional  traits  to  our  people. 

We  praise  our  ancestors,  and  deservedly  too,  for  our  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  institutions;  bnt  when  we  examine  the  sub 
ject  with  accuracy,  we  shall  know  what,  and  how  much,  to  attri 
bute  to  accident,  and  what  to  design.  To  do  this,  we  must  look 
VOL.  I.— Nos.  5  <fc  6.  T 


hardship  in  their  long  confinement.  Others  were  ar 
rested  and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  their  min 
ister's  rates  which  were  laid  upon  them,  though  they 
had  protested  against  his  settlement,  and  withdrawn 
themselves  wholly  from  his  ministry.  Others  had 
their  cattle  and  goods  taken  and  sold  at  half  their 
value,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  These  violent  measures,  instead  of  checking 
the  separation,  and  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  peo 
ple,  alienated  them  more  and  more  from  the  constitu 
tion  and  standing  churches,  and  confirmed  them  in 
their  belief  that  they  were  right,  and  actually  suffering 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty. 

The  persevering  opposition  of  the  dissenters,  though 
a  circumstance  of  great  annoyance  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  was  attended  with  results,  remote 
indeed,  yet  highly  beneficial.  It  put  to  the  test  the 
principles  on  which  the  Connecticut  establishment 
was  founded  ;  its  constitution  has  consequently  under 
gone  successive  modifications,  until  it  has  been  render 
ed  far 'more  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  state.t 


to  the  parent  country,  and  ascertain,  with  brevity,  the  religious, 
and  political  state  of  England  previous  to  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  and  see  with  what  motives  and  feelings  our  progenitors 
were  induced  to  leave  their  native  land,  where  were  deposited  the 
ashes  of  their  ancestors,  and  dissolve  all  the  ties  of  home  and 
friendship,  and  emigrate  to  a  wilderness,  separated  from  the  mo* 
ther  country  by  a  great  ocean. 

We  go  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  take  a  short  view 
of  the  state  of  religion  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  the  first 
settlements  in  our  own  country.  During  this  period  changes  were 
effected  which  dissolved  the  ties  by  which  England  was  held  to  the 
papal  See,  and  created  other  sects,  which  equally  dissented  from 
the  protestant  episcopal  church  of  England. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  whole  Chris 
tian  world  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  every 
crowned  head  did  him  homage  and  received  his  dominions  of  him. 
In  fact,  all  countries  were  considered  the  dominions  and  actual  pa 
trimony  of  his  holiness. 

Perhaps  no  prince  was  ever  more  devoted  to  the  representative 
of  St.  Peter  than  Henry  VIII.  The  holy  father  pressed  him  to  his 
bosom  as  his  most  faithful  child.  Henry  wrote. a  book  in  vindica 
tion  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  in  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  and 
in  answer  to  Martin  Luther,  a  monk,  who  wrote  and  preached 
against  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Leo  X.  For  this  act  of  filial  de 
votion,  Henry,  in  addition  to  his  other  splendid  titles,  received  from 
his  holiness  that  of  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  a  mark  of  confidence' 
not  before  or  since  bestowed  on  any  monarch.  This  appendage  he 
bore  with  peculiar  complacency  during  his  reign,  and  handed  it 
down  to  his  successors. 

But  that  capricious  monarch  received  an  affront  from  the  Pope, 
because  he  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  his  queen,  Catha 
rine  of  Arragon.  He  openly  renounced  all  subjection  to  his  holi 
ness,  and  actually  declared  war  against  him.  He  breasted,  the 
spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  which  in  former  times  had 
shook  the  most  powerful  kingdoms,  and  humbled  to  the  dust  the 
proudest  monarchs.  Henry  seized  upon  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  were  considered  sacred,  and  converted  them  to  his  own  use  ; 
besides  this,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  English  church, 
without  materially  affecting  any  articles  of  faith  or  forms  of 
worship. 

This  was  then  considered  by  the  Christian  world  a  wicked  and 

blasphemous  usurpation ;  and  the  life  of  Henry,  as  well  as  many 

subsequent  monarchs  of  England,  would  badly  fit  them  to  stand 

|  at  the  head  of  those  who  minister  at  the  altar  of  the  living  God' 
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But  the  course  pursued  served  in  a  degree  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  general  reverence  for  the  Pope,  and  the  head  of  the  British 
church.  Many  were  led  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  both,  and 
to  discard  the  arrogance  of  mortals,  who  should  dictate  creeds  and 
forms  of  worship.  But  at  this  period,  there  was  universally  adopt 
ed  this  principle,  by  all  sects,  that  uniformity  of  faith  was  indis 
pensable  to  religion.  It  never  entered  their  minds,  that  honest  men 
could  come  to  different  results  upon  so  momentous  and  so  im 
portant  a  subject.  Wickliff,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  and  their  respective  followers,  were  equally  sure  of  infal 
libility  with  the  King  and  the  Pope.  They  seem  never  to  have 
seriously  thought  or  actually  believed,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  to  make  mankind  lead  pure  and  honest 
lives,  and  extend  the  principles  of  charity  and  benevolence,  to  in 
culcate- forgiveness  to  enemies,  and  give  a  confident  hope  in  the 
hour  of  death.  Hence-  we  may  trace  the  cruel  persecutions  in 
flicted  by  the  dominant  sects  in  succeeding  reigns. 

Edward,  the  successor  of  Henry,  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
mild  and  amiable  prince,  but  his  reign  was  short.  He  died  before 
schemes  of  ambition  and  the  pomp  of  power  had  corrupted  his 
heart  or  inflamed  his  passions.  He  left  the  throne  to  Mary,  with 
out  ameliorating  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  suc 
cessor  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  papal  See.  She  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  his  holiness,  and  laboured  to  atone  for  the  heresy 
of  her  father,  by  a  prodigal  use  of  fire  and  sword,  to  produce  uni 
formity  in  faith  and  worship,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Ro 
mish  church.  All  who  perished  in  these  religious  conflicts,  were 
believed  by  their  respective  sects  to  have  fallen  martyrs  to  the  true 
faith ;  so  that,  in  every  change  of  power,  the  lines  of  party  be 
came  distinct,  and  the  parties  more  confirmed  in  a  faith  as  positive 
as  actual  knowledge. 

Elizabeth,  the  successor  of  Mary,  possessing  all  the  masculine 
virtues,  without  a  moderate  share  of  the  qualities  which  render 
the  woman  amiable  in  private  life,  was  equally  tenacious  of  pre 
rogative  as  her  father,  Henry,  and  exerted  her  power  to  stop  the 
progress  of  popery, — seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  seat  during  her  long,  and  to  the  peo 
ple  of  England,  happy  reign.  She  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
half  a  Papist ;  but  the  love  of  power  would  not  permit  her  to  sub 
mit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  She  treated  the  dissenters  with 
great  rigour,  and  placed  them  without  the  pale  of  law  and  hu 
manity.  The  dissenters  increased  in  numbers,  in  proportion  to 
their  persecutions  and  hardships.  But  the  vigilant  energy  of  the 
government,  and  her  unyielding  nature,  made  the  bravest  dissent 
ers  timid.  Uniformity  in  religious  faith  and  worship,  was  with  her 
a  grand  and  unvarying  object ;  but,  in  many  instances,  much  re 
laxation  was  granted  to  the  Papists. 

This  change  from  popery  to  pro.estantism  effected  by  Henry, 
and  from  protestantism  to  popery  b?  Mary,  and  protestantism  re 
stored  by  Elizabeth,  appeared  more  the  result  of  human  pride, 
policy;  and  passion,  than  the  effect  of  cflcine  wisdom.  Contradic 
tory  systems  always  tend  to  destroy  each  othrM  •  and  especially 
when  they  have  been  advocated  and  enforced  by  the  physical 
strength  of  a  whole  kingdom.  When  the  rights  rf  both  contend 
ing  parties  were  examined,  these  several  claims  weighed,  and  the 
balance  struck,  nothing  remained  for  either,  except  what  was  re 
tained  by  the  arm  of  power.  Hence,  in  England,  were  many  who 
disregarded  the  claims  of  both,  and  threw  off  the  imposing  forms 
of  established  worship,  and  established  one  of  their  own.  These 
were  principally  the  followers  of  Calvin.  They  intended  to  insti 
tute  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship,  unshackled  by  the  canons  and 
rescripts  of  human  invention ;  and  it  seems  to-  be  granted  by  all 
writers  of  the  day,  that  the  lives  of  these  people  were  more  in  con 
formity  with  the  strict  rules  of  moral  duty,  than  that  of  any  other 
sect  in  the  kingdom;  and  from  this  they  assumed  the  name  of  Pu 
ritans,  and  were  known  by  that  appellation  till  long  after  the  emi 
gration  of  a  portion  of  them  to  this  country.  But  it  should  be  re 
membered  that  at  this  time  they  were  few  in  number— a  weak  and 
inefficient  minority.  They  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  acted 
themselves  from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  principle  and  chasten 
ed  feeling,  for  they  were  continually  surrounded  by  spies  and  in 
formers,  to  drag  them  to  imprisonment,  scourging,,  and  death.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  discern  a  complete  development  of 
their  principles ;  for,  however  daring  and  bold,  they  must  have  act 


ed  under  a  partial  disguise ;  undoubtedly  much  of  human  passion 
was  enlisted  on  their  side,  for  it  is  in  our  nature,  and  never  has 
been  on  neutral  ground  in  long  and  protracted  controversy.  How 
ever,  we  must  behold  them  with  admiration  for  their  courage, 
which  nothing  can  overawe,  and  for  their  constancy  and  zeal, 
which  could  brave  danger,  imprisonment,  and  death.  Neal,  in  his 
history  of  the  Puritans,  gives  a  detail  of  the  hardships  and  suffer 
ings  of  this  sect,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  cruel,  that  what 
ever  allowances  we  make  for  the  times  and  circumstances  attend 
ing  them,  we  must  see  the  unrelenting  hand  of  a  despot  in  a  prin 
cess,  where  softness  and  sympathy  might  have  been  expected.  The 
accumulated  weight  of  distress  heaped  upon  this  class  of  Christ 
ians  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  form  a  catalogue  of  hor 
rors  useful  only  to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance  in  religious 
controversies;  ,and  thai  religion  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  lies 
between  man  and  his  Maker. 

James  I.,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  came  to  the  throne  with  as 
high  notions  of  his  unlimited  power  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  right  to  control  the  faith  and  consciences  of  men,  was  not  to 
be  questioned.  James  was  a  good  natured  prince,  and  valued  him 
self  much  for  learning,  and  his  power  of  discussion  upon  all  sub 
jects.  His  object  in  matters  of  religion,  was  complete  uniformity 
in  faith  and  modes  of  worship,  the  reasonableness  of  which  he  at 
tempted  to  show  by  argument.  It  seems  that  here  he  was  unsuc 
cessful  ;  but  what  he  wanted  in  argument  and  the  arts  of  persua 
sion,  he  made  up  by  absolute  power;  but  this  argument,  enforced 
by  power,  did  not  convince  or  deter  the  unyielding  Puritans.  They 
held  fast  their  determination  to  enjoy  freedom  in  religion,  and  held 
equally  fast  the  belief,  that  they  were  correct  in  matters  of  faith 
and  worship ;  so  determined  and  so  confident  were  they  in  their 
principles,  that  civil  liberty,  disconnected  with  religious  affairs,  was 
hardly  considered.  Hence  we  find  a  whole  congregation,  with 
their  minister,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  1607,  renounced  their  country  and 
all  its  endearments,  and  settled  in  Holland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enjoying  religious  freedom.  This  was  a  most  unequivocal  mark  of 
their  sincerity,  and  devotion  to  their  favourite  object. 

At  this  period  the  manners  of  the  Puritans  were  rigidly  austere 
— their  long  periods  of  fasting,  and  the  length  of  their  prayers 
and  devotional  exercises,  approached,  in  severity,  monkish  castiga- 
tion  and  corporeal  chastisements.  Their  customs  led  to  a  belief, 
that  they  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven,  and  daily  had 
peculiar  converse  and  special  tokens  of  favour  from  their  Maker. 
But  this  removal  to  Holland  by  this  resolute  congregation,was  by  no 
means  suited  to  their  feelings  and  principles,  although  they  were 
protected  in  all  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  The  manners  of 
the  Dutch  were  not  sufficiently  austere.  The  youth  of  this  con 
gregation  were  insensibly  drawn  aside  from  the  narrow  path  of 
puritanic  discipline  and  walk  in  life,  by  the  cold  and  frigid  man 
ners  of  the  Dutch.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  kept  with 
a  strictness  surpassing  the  rigidity  of  the  Jewish  ceremony.  Their 
fastings  approached  to  starvation.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  youth, 
and  others  who  were  not  thoroughly  saturated  with  enthusiasm, 
should  intermix  with  the  Dutch,  and  hail  with  pleasure,  and  even 
with  gratittide  to  God,  some  relaxation  from  the  severe  duties  of  re 
ligion.  The  elders  of  this  church  were  alarmed  at  the  growing 
evil,  and  they  resolved  on  another  removal.  Their  attention  was 
turned  to  the  New  World,  where  they  should  not  be  troubled  by 
heretical  neighbours,  and  where  the  youth  would  be  kept  pure  from 
the  contagion  of  loose  morals. 

This  congregation,  having  obtained  permission  from  James  to 
settle  in  his  territories,  and  also  assurances  from  him  of  toleration 
in  religion,  determined  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  must 
be  exposed  from  the  savage  tribes  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  this 
new  world.  James  was  undoubtedly  willing  to  rid  his  kingdom  of 
subjects,  which  he  could  not  subdue  by  confiscations,  fines,  im 
prisonment,  and  death — and  indeed,  of  such  as  he  could  not  quietly 
retain  in  his  own  kingdom.  The  public  feeling  was  tired  and  sa 
tiated  by  frequent  spectacles  of  horror,  and  the  prisons  had  groan 
ed  a  long  time,  by  being  overcrowded  with  obstinate  and  confirmed 
heretics.  James  granted  them  no  aid  for  the  voyage,  or  any  faci 
lities  for  commencing  a  new  settlement.  He  undoubtedly  expect 
ed  that  this  wandering  people  would  fall  a  prey  tc  the  hardships 
and  diseases  incident  to  new  settlements,  or  be  cut  off  by  the  na- 
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lives,  or  should  any  survive,  their  obstinacy  being  subdued,  and 
spirits  broken,  they  would  relent,  and  return  with  humble  submis 
sion  to  his  royal  will,  and  bring  with  them  a  lesson  and  example  to 
the  Puritans  in  England,  which  they  would  learn  and  imitate ;  or 
should  they  brave  and  surmount  all  the  difficulties  to  be  expected, 
and  make  a  permanent  settlement  in  his  waste  and  uncultivated 
lands,  his  power  would  be  extended,  and  the  resources  of  the  na 
tion  would  be  increased,  without  any  expense  to  the  crown. 

Perhaps  no  course  of  discipline  could  be  contrived  by  the  inge 
nuity  of  man,  so  well  adapted  to  prepare  the  mind  and  feelings  for  a 
great  and  hazardous  project,  as  was  imposed  on  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England  in  the  mother  country.  The  forty  years  travel  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  directed  by  Deity  himself, 
was  not  better  suited  to  them  for  a  forcible  entry  into  the  promised 
land.  Frederick  the  Great  never  enforced  a  discipline  upon  his  troops 
more  severe,  nor  half  so  salutary,  to  prepare  them  for  conflict  and 
victory,  as  was  forced  upon  our  progenitors,  to  fit  them  to  settle  in 
a  new  world.  Our  forefathers  were  familiar  with  danger  and  dis 
tress  in  all  its  forms.  They  knew  the  ties  of  home  and  of  country, 
and  they  had  experienced  the  dissolution  of  them.  They  had  en 
dured  poverty,  cold,  hunger,  stripes,  and  imprisonment,  and  rose 
above  them,  and  even  death  was  disrobed  of  his  terrors.  Such 
were  the  people  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  the  cold  of  winter,  in 
1620,  and  of  this  character  were  the  settlers  generally  in  New 
England,  firm  and  resolute  in  action,  and  in  matters  of  religion, 
unyielding,  and  fully  persuaded  in  the  complete  rectitude  of  their 
own  peculiar  creed,  without  a  single  ray  of  toleration,  or  any  thing 
like  charity  for  those  who  might  differ  from  themselves  in  opinion. 
They  insisted,  with  equal  force  and  power,  to  coerce  opinion,  and 
control  matters  of  faith,  and  produce  uniformity  in  it,  as  ever  were 
practised  by  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  monarch. 

The  early  writers  and  historians  of  our  country  give  us  only  the 
details  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  gathering  of  churches,  dull  and 
uninteresting  accounts  of  ministers,  church  disturbances,  the  sup 
pression  of  heresy,  and  barbarous  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
against  it,  and  various  bloody  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  But 
enough  is  told  us  to  lead  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We  have  often 
been  told,  that  our  first  settlers  were  a  race  of  stern  republicans, 
who  came  here  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  freedom.  But  no  opi 
nion  is  more  erroneous.  It  is  true  they  came  here  to  enjoy  their 
own  peculiar  system  of  religious  faith  and  mode  of  worship,  but 
not  to  admit  or  tolerate  any  other.  Our  republican  feelings,  insti 
tutions,  and  habits,  which  made  us  free,  were  purely  accidental,  and 
were  by  no  means  designed  by  the  first  settlers. 

In  1629,  about  three  hundred  emigrants  arrived  at  Salem  from 
England,  where  they  found  a  few  families  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Endicott.  These  families  undoubtedly  were  there  to  attend  to  the 
fisheries  and  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says, 
in  the  ten  succeeding  years,  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  settlers 
came  to  New  England.  About  1640,  emigration  ceased,  owing  to 
the  ascendancy  of  the  puritanic  party  in  England,  headed  by  the 
famous  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  first  General  Court  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
•was  held  in  1629,  OH  board  the  ship  Arabella,  moored  in  Charles 
River.  This  court  resolved  that  every  elector,  or  any  person  eligi 
ble  to  office,  should  be  a  member  of  some  regular  church.  This 
edict,  so  often  praised,  made  the  government  purely  ecclesiastical. 
The  power  of  the  church  to  punish  heresy,  afterwards  so  frequently 
exercised,  and  also  to  determine,  in  all  cases,  what  heresy  was,  laid 
prostrate  all  civil  liberty.  We  shall  notice  the  exercise  of  this 
power  hereafter  in  several  instances.  There  can  be  no  question, 
that  nearly  all  the  males  of  every  congregation  would  become  mem 
bers  of  the  church,  and  it  was  in  fact  a  stigma  upon  a  man  then, 
as  it  would  be  now,  not  to  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
neighbour.  All  offices  were  then  elective,  and  we  may  presume, 
that  office  then  had  charms,  as  well  as  at  the  present  age.  Office 
seekers  then  had  their  views  to  subserve,  and  the  requisite  means 
at  hand,  as  they  have  at  the  present  day.  If  long  prayers,  absti 
nence,  and  a  piteous  whine,  were  required  to  obtain-  an  object,  they 
were  as  readily  performed,  as  professions  of  love  of  country  and 
the  happiness  of  the  nation  are  made  in  the  present  state  of  our 
republic.  We  may,  pe'rhaps,  calculate  the  amount  of  sincerity  in 
the  early  professors,  as  we  now  may  calculate  the  amount  of  pa 


triotism  of  those  who  make  loud  and  noisy  professions  of  it.  In 
both  cases,  perhaps,  much  credit  will  be  given,  but  the  man  of  ex 
perience  will  not  be  bound  beyond  the  conclusions  formed  by  the 
honest  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 

To  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  to  acquire  their  lands,  and 
to  guard  against  the  various  avenues  where  heresy  might  advance 
and  make  encroachments  upon  their  religious  system,  were  the 
only  public  employments  of  our  ancestors.  They  were  nearly  as 
hostile  to  the  deluded  and  mistaken  heretic,  as  to  the  savage,  arm 
ed  with  his  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  It  is  true,  that  the  he 
retic  was  first  ordered  to  recant  and  renounce  his  wicked  and  er 
roneous  opinions,  but  on  refusal  he  was  doomed  to  banishment,  and 
on  a  return  to  the  province  was  to  suffer  death.  But  with  the  In 
dians  there  was  not  perpetual  war ;  there  were  times  of  peace  and 
a  friendly  interchange  of  kind  offices  between  them  and  the  whites, 
but  there  was  neither  truce  nor  peace  with  heretics. 

In  1634,  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  minis 
ter  at  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  at  Salem,  was  banished  the  colony 
for  holding  many  exceptionable  tenets.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
sentiments,  and  had  in  great  abhorrence  every  relic  of  popery,  and 
any  conformity  to  the  protestant  episcopal  church  of  England  ;  yet 
he  was  no  persecutor.  His  declared  opinion  was,  "  that  to  punish 
a  man  for  any  matters  of  conscience  is  persecution."  His  attach 
ment  to  this  principle,  so  worthy  of  an  enlightened  mind,  was  fully 
evinced  by  his  subsequent  life  and  conduct.  Mr.  Williams  went 
south,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  and  settled  in  a 
place,  now  Providence.  He  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown  of 
a  district  called  Providence  Plantations,  of  which  he  was  a  long 
time  governor.  Here  he  displayed  all  the  mild  and  Christian  vir 
tues.  His  province  was  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  perse 
cuted  of  all  sects  and  denominations.  Mr.  Williams  possessed  a 
mind  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  advance,  in  liberality  and 
manly  thinking,  to  his  contemporaries  in  New  England.  His  exam 
ple  is  scarcely  equalled  in  brightness  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true 
we  have  not  at  present  actual  persecution  in  matters  of  religion  or 
conscience,  yet  the  hollow  murmur  of  heresy  too  often  rolls  through 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  dark,  and  its  labours  sometimes  are  ex 
posed  to  the  light,  attended  with  the  fierce  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
ancient  times. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  is  worthy  of  consideration,  since 
it  shows  more  unequivocally  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  state  of 
the  church,  and  the  important  and  religious  triflings  of  synods  and 
councils,  composed  of  the  civil  and  religious  dignitaries  of  the  co 
lony.  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  came  to  Boston,  in  1636.  Her  hus 
band  was  a  man  of  good  estate,  and  of  much  note  and  esteem 
among  the  people.  He  several  times  represented  the  town  in  Ge 
neral  Court.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  education,  of  a  lively 
imagination,  and  of  distinguished  zeal  and  piety.  She  attracted 
much  attention  in  Boston,  was  greatly  caressed  by  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
the  governor,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  by  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  two  very  distinguished  ministers  of  that  day. 
Her  house  became  the  resort  of  religious  females,  to  whom  Mrs. 
H.  expounded  the  Scriptures,  and  made  her  remarks  upon  the  ser-  ' 
mons  recently  delivered.  She  was  greatly  extolled  for  learning 
and  an  ardent  piety.  At  her  lectures,  she  had  an  attentive  and 
crowded  auditory.  Whether  her  popularity  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
ministers  of  the  other  sex,  who  chose  rather  that  women  should 
listen  and  obey — or  that  the  good  lady  actually  stepped  aside  from 
the  narrow  and  mysterious  path  of  prescribed  faith,  we  have  not 
sufficient  documentary  evidence  to  determine.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  she  was  charged  with  heresy,  and  brought  before  the  gover 
nor,  deputy  governor,  and  council  of  assistants,  the  teachers  and 
elders  of  the  churches,  assembled  in  conclave  at  Cambridge.  A 
historian  of  that  day  says,  "  the  heresy  she  propagated  'divided  the 
people,  and  came  near  bringing  destruction  upon  church  and  state." 
"  Fortunately,"  says  he,  "  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Go 
vernor  Winthrop,  the  evils  and  mischiefs  of  her  heresy  were 
brought  upon  herself." 

This  grave  and  dignified  assembly  continued  in  session  at  Cam 
bridge  for  three  weeks ;  and  all  this  time  they  spent  in  fervent 
prayer  for  divine  light  and  direction,  and  in  interrogatories  put  to 
the  accused  with  all  the  subtlety  peculiar  to  scholastic  divinity. 
Every  member  of  this  synod  was  a  grave  inquisitor  ;  an!  what  is 
remarkable  in  this  transaction,  is,  that  a  female,  unassisted  bj 
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counsel,  should  be  able  to  stand  this  length  of  time  in  presence  of 
I  his  most  dignified  and  learned  body,  and  answer,  defend  and  reply  to 
it,  individually  and  collectively.  The  council  must  have  been 
gieally  embarrassed;  and  this  is  manifest  from  the  long  period  of 
its  session.  But  the  charge  of  heresy  was  a  crime  hard  to  defend, 
and  we  have  no  records  of  a  complete  acquittal  insuchacasc.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  synod  found  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  entertained  more 
than  eighty  heretical  opinions  in  matters  of  religion !  These  opi 
nions  she  was  ordered  to  recant  and  renounce,  under  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  and  banishment  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro 
vince,  and  not  to  return  under  pain  of  death !  Mrs.  Hutehinson 
did  not  renounce  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church,  and  she  left  the 
province  according  to  sentence. 

Our  grave  historian  does  not  inform  us  how  many  correct  opi 
nions  this  lady  had,  but  charity  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  she 
had  some.  So  plain  are  Christian  precepts  and  Christian  doctrine, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  person  could  entertain  more 
than  eighty  distinct  heresies.  We  have  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  church  at 
that  time.  It  is  apparent  that  much,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part, 
was  mere  serious  and  holy  trifling,  wherein  the  heart  and  under 
standing  had  very  little  to  do. 

It  is  manifest  from  history,  that  the  inquisitorial  powers  and  ar 
bitrary  proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  synod,  were  not  wholly  ap 
proved  by  the  people.  They  must  have  seen  the  hand  of  oppres 
sion  in  the  long  and  protracted  inquiry,  and  cruelty  in  the  sen 
tence  pronounced  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  This  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  unless  we  suppose  the 
last  feeling  of  sympathy  and  the  generosity  natural  to  man  to  be 
wholly  extinct.  That  this  council  was  censured  is  evident ;  for  at 
the  next  general  court  a  law  passed  rendering  it  highly  penal  for 
any  person  to  censure  or  comment  upon  the  doings  of  ministers  or 
magistrates.  It  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  ministers  and  ma 
gistrates  "  could  do  no  wrong." 

It  was  expected  that  numbers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  friends  and 
adherents  were  on  the  eve  of  embarking  to  this  country.  This 
gave  alarm  to  the  people,  and  that  they  might  guard  against  so 
great  an  evil,  in  1637  the  general  court  took  the  matter  into  hand. 
They  intended  to  preserve  entire  the  absolute  power  of  the  church 
at  the  expense  of  humanity  and  ordinary  justice.  The  general 
court  passed  a  severe  law  against  entertaining  strangers  in  their 
houses,  or  selling  lands  to  them,  or  affording  aid,  as,  we  now  con 
ceive,  the  common  principles  of  humanity  enjoin.  By  the  two  laws 
above  mentioned,  the  right  of  expressing  an  opinion  of  censure,  or 
making  any  comments  upon  the  doings  of  ministers  or  magistrates, 
and  of  showing  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers,  were  wholly 
taken  away  and  rendered  highly  penal.  It  would  require  a  won 
derful  degree  of  chymical  knowledge  in  politics  and  religion,  to 
nnd  a  single  principle,  upon  which  our  republican  liberty  of  any 
kind  could  claim  growth  and  residence  at  this  time.  For  the  liber 
ties  of  our  country  we  must  look  to  other  sources  than  the  princi 
ples  of  our  ancestors  at  that  day,  or  till  long  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  For  the  government  was  completely  ecclesiastical, 
and  equally  arbitrary  and  despotic  as  any  government  in  all  Chris 
tendom. 

Our  early  historians  dwelt  much  upon  remarkable  providences, 
and  the  frowns  and  favours  of  God ;  so  that  His  clear  and  manifest 
counsels  were  open  and  known  to  the  people.  If  a  heretic  should 
die  of  a  fever,  break  a  limb,  be  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  or 
killed  by  them,  they  would  see,  in  all  this,  the  just  anger  of  Hea 
ven,  and  deserved  punishment  and  displeasure  of  God  towards 
them.  Should  the  same  pious  historians  revisit  New  England,  and 
see  the  great  variety  of  sects,  and  not  one  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  then  dominant  party,  they  would  think  that  our  Heavenly  Fa 
ther  had  neglected  his  business,  and  ceased  from  his  watchful  care ; 
otherwise  we  should  all  have  been  exterminated  without  distinc 
tion,  for  having  violated  the  primitive  and  puritanic  faith.  They 
might  bewail  our  departure,  but  if  they  possessed  the  kindly  feel 
ings  of  humanity,  they  would  rejoice  to  see  errors  corrected, 
abuses  reformed,  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  charity  widely 
extended ;  so  that,  except  in  some  strongly  excited  people,  shadow 
ed  by  ignorance  and  strong  and  gloomy  prepossessions,  the  different 
sects  live  in  harmony,  without  any  provocation,  unless  it  be  "  to 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works." 


Our  ancestors  separated  from  all  other  religious  sects  by  their 
own  acts,  and  guarding  at  every  corner  against  heresy,  soon  be 
came  sensible  that  time  would  shortly  lessen  the  number  of  elders 
and  teachers,  and  many  more  would  be  required  to  supply  destitute 
flocks,  daily  increasing  by  natural  growth  of  population,  and  by 
emigration.  Those  who  could  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
mother  country  for  an  education,  would  not  harbour  the  thought 
of  exposing  them  to  the  heresies  of  the  established  church  of  Eng 
land;  and  above  all,  on  their  return  to  the  province,  these  sons 
would  be  a  medium  to  communicate  doctrines  so  much  detested. 
There  were  very  few  in  the  province  of  sufficient  wealth  to  give 
their  sons  an  education  in  a  distant  country.  AH  these  circum 
stances  combined,  our  progenitors  looked  to  their  own  resources, 
and  resolved  to  educate  their  sons  at  home  for  the  ministry,  the 
only  liberal  profession  of  that  day,  and  in  fact,  all  that  was  great 
and  good  in  society.  For  this  purpose,  a  college  was  established 
in  Cambridge  as  early  as  the  year  1638,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  educating  and  raising  up  a  learned  ministry.  Common 
and  public  schools  were  also  established,  that  the  youth  might  be 
able  to  read  the  scriptures  and  the  standard  works  of  puritanic 
faith  and  discipline  in  our  churches. 

Cotton  Mather,  who  wrote  voluminously  and  reasoned  sparingly, 
if  he  reasoned  at  all,  states  explicitly  the  object  of  the  founders  of 
our  college,  and  the  object  of  our  common  and  public  schools. 
This  writer  says  nothing  upon  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  nor 
does  he  any  where  advocate  the  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  These  were  unknown  in  his  day, 
and  his  writings  serve  only  to  show  the  darkness  of  the  mental  at 
mosphere.  Dr.  Mather  filled  a  great  space  in  his  time,  both  in 
church  and  state — for  church  included  both.  In  his  writings  we 
have  specimens  of  the  greatest  fanaticism,  the  most  shameless  cre 
dulity,  that  ever  escaped  the  lips  or  pen  of  mortals.  His  account 
of  the  flying  vessel  and  the  Salem  witchcraft,  and  the  latter  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  are  enough  to  give  a  lasting  stamp  upon  his 
own  character,  and  mark  in  capitals  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We 
hope  not  to  offend  by  our  remarks ;  but  we  would  rather  wish  that 
our  institutions,  so  wisely  calculated  for  the  happiness  of  our  na 
tion,  and  as  blazing  examples  to  the  world,  should  be  traced  to  their 
true  and  legitimate  sources.  We  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
extolling  our  brave  and  venerable  forefathers,  as  if  they  came  pure 
from  the  regions  of  blessedness,  pious,  devout,  and  patriotic,  that 
they  with  political  foresight  laid  the  foundation  of  our  republican 
liberties,  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  obtain  full 
credence,  when  we  state,  that  our  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious, 
were  accidental,  rather  than  designed.  We  have  no  need  to  call 
to  oar  aid  any  thing  like  a  fabulous  origin  of  our  race — we  have 
no  need  of  a  "  site  wolf"  to  nurture  our  ancestors,  or  to  cany  off 
in  a  tempest  the  founders  of  our  churches.  We  have  only  to  fol 
low  the  march  of  mind,  attended  with  local  circumstances,  to  ac 
count  for  our  freedom  and  our  goodly  institutions.  We  ought  to 
value  highly  every  thing  done  by  our  fathers,  the  fruits  of  which 
we  daily  reap  ;  but  by  no  means  ought  we  to  suppose  that  our  an 
cestors  had  powers  and  faculties,  or  wisdom,  superior  to  those  of 
the  present  generation — for  we  must  remember,  that  their  whole 
business  was  to  repel  the  Indians,  and  acquire  possession  of  their 
lands,  to  preserve  uniformity  of  faith  and  practice  in  matters  of  re 
ligion,  and  to  guard  with  sleepless  vigilance  against  heresy. 

It  is  not  the  present  object  to  censure  with  severity  the  acts  of 
the  ecclesiastic  government  of  the  colony,  and  much  less  to  apolo 
gize  for  them.  We  could  not  offer  any  thing  to  extenuate  the 
cruelty,  or  eyen  guilt,  of  punishing  four  Quakers  in  Boston,  with 
death,  about  the  year  1660,  for  heresy.  This  rigour 'in  discipline 
has  often  been  passed  over,  if  not  with  applause,  certainly  with  Ihe 
plea  of  necessity — this  necessity  we  could  never  understand.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  once  a  promoter  of  these  cruel  and  bloody  pro 
ceedings,  in  time  relented,  and  denounced  this  intolerant  spirit. 
The  colonies  of  Plymoulh  and  Massachusetts  obtained  no  advan 
tages  by  such  proceedings  over  Rhode  Island,'  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  where  religious  persecutions  have  never  been  known. 
Governor  Winthrop,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  when  urged  to  sign 
a  warrant,  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  spiritual  domina 
tion,  said,  "  I  have  done  too  much  of  this  business  already,"  and 
refused  his  signature.  When  such  men  as  Governor  Winthrop 
and  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  life,  when 
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objects  of  earthly  power  were  in  subjection  to  reason  and  con 
science,  gave  their  decided  and  unequivocal  opinion  against  cruel 
coercion  in  matters  of  faith  and  modes  of  worship,  what  must  we 
think,  of  those  of  the  present  day,  who  stand  their  professed  apolo 
gists,  and  represent  the  present,  compared  with  former  times,  as  the 
period  of  impiety  and  irreligion  1  .  • 

We  know  that  our  fathers  have  been  praised  with  the  extrava 
gance  of  eulogy,  and  we  acknowledge  that  they  have  strong  claims 
upon  us  for  respect  and  reverential  regard,  but  we  cannot  bestow 
upon  them  any  thing  of  commendation  for  piety  and  love  of  reli 
gion  beyond  what  now  belongs  to  the  present  age.  We  would  ask  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  puritans,  whether  he  would  now- 
desire  to  exchange  his  turn  of  existence,  and  spend  his  life  with 
such  a  people,  or  wait  and  stay  with  the  present  generation,  till  he 
returned  to  the  dust  7  We  believe  that  he  would  not  be  inclined 
for  a  change,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  country  are  such,  that  no  period  since  the  first  settlement  of 
it  has  been  equally  propitious  to  the  man  of  science,  the  artisan, 
agriculturist,  and  merchant.  The  man  of  benevolence  and  charity 
will  hail  the  present  as  the  holyday  of  holy  affections,  compared 
to  any  former  period.  We,  in  fact,  belittle  ourselves,  as  did  many 
of  the  Patrician  families  in  Rome,  by  a  constant  strain  of  panegyric 
upon  our  venerable  forefathers,  and  pious  pilgrims. 

Liberty  is  natural  to  man,  and  we  can  scarcely  find  an  instance 
since  the  creation  of  Adam,  that  man  has  not  exercised  that  li 
berty  when  in  his  power.  Our  ancestors  did  this,  and  were  cau 
tious  in  leaving  a  single  trace  of  neglect  in  their  course.  But  they 
did  no  more  than  wjiat  has  been  done  in  the  mother  country.  The 
British  parliament  from  the  time  of  King  John,  when  they  wrested 
from  him  his  magna  charter,  which  he  nor  his  successors  ever  ob 
served,  unless  in  extreme  peril,  and  to  avoid  a  revolution,  have 
seized  upon  every  circumstance  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Even  what  the  British  call  their  constitution  at  the  present  day,  is 
an  invasion  upon  what  was  once  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
king.  The  increase  of  knowledge,  directing  physical  force,  is  the 
origin  of  modern  liberty  ;  and  this  liberty  is  more  or  less  extensively 
enjoyed  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  other  accompa 
nying  circumstances  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  object.  The  love  of  liberty  was  as  great  in  Britain  at  the 
commencement  of  our  revolution  as  in  America,  but  circumstances 
in  regard 'to  the  enjoyment  of  it  were  different  in  these  two  portions 
.  of  the  world. 

We  would  not  here  be  understood  that  Great  Britian  was  then 
ruled  in  despotism.  The  person,  property,  and  reputation  of  the 
subject,  were  as  well  secured  and  protected  at  that  period  in  the 
realm,  as  at  any  subsequent  time,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Where  these  rights  are  secured  by  permanent  and  equal  laws, 
aided  by  the  trial  by  jury,  there  must  be  liberty,  let  the  fo»7n  of  go 
vernment  be  what  it  may.  We  have,  in  a  great  measure,  in  poli 
tics,  said  what  our  ancestors  often  repeated  in  regard  to  religion, 
that  none  could  be  genuine,  except  the  one  of  our  own  creed.  The 
object  of  religion  is  to  make  men  good,  and  the  object  of  govern 
ment  is  to  make  the  governed  secure  in  their  rights,  promote  in 
dustry,  encourage  learning  and  enterprise,  and  make  the  nation 
contented,  safe,  and  happy.  When  these  objects  are  attained,  the 
names  and  forms  are  of  minor  consideration.  The  mind  of  man 
has  never  been  able  to  devise  a  system  of  government  so  well  adapt 
ed  to  the  feelings,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  a  people,  as  our 
own  is  for  us ;  but  we  should  greatly  err,  should  we  suppose  that 
our  constitution  and  form  of  government  were  suited,  under  exist 
ing  circumstances,  to  almost  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

From  the  first  landing  of  our  ancestors,  in  New  England,  till  the 
year  1692,  if  we  except  the  rule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  which 
lasted  about  two  years,  all  officers  were  elective.  Plymouth  and 
the  Massachusetts  colonies  were  as  free  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs  in  the  election  and  support  of  their  rulers,  as  the  Common 
wealth  is  now.  The  lands  were  parcelled  out  in  such  manner  that 
every  one  had  enough,  and  few  had  any  to  spare.  A  monopoly 
was  not  sought,  except  by  Mason  and  Gorges,  who  probably  failed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  for  this,  very  reason.  In 
dustry  and  rigid  economy  were  requisite  among  the  early  settlers, 
to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  Almost  every  settler  had  a 
freehold  estate,  that  he  would  claim  as  absolute  property — he  had 
uo  tithes,  rents,  or  service  to  perform,  as  the  condition  of  his  te 


nure.  This  raised  him  to  the  d'^nity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  in 
all  respects,  but  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  acknowledged 
himself  a  loyal  subject,  but  felt  no  gratitude  to  the  king,  for  he  or 
his  ancestors  never  received  any  acts  of  parental  kindness  for  which 
they  should  return  any  sincere  acknowledgments.  The  story  of  the 
wrongs  which  were  suffered  at  home,  and  the  actual  labours  and 
hardships  endured  here,  without  aid  or  assistance,  were  ei.ough  to 
extinguish  all  sincere  regard  for  king,  queen,  lords,  and  commons  ; 
and  above  all,  the  abhorrence  with  which  they  beheld  the  religion 
of  the  court,  amounted  to  absolute  hatred. 

But  from  the  influence  which  the  French  had  with  the  natives, 
the  common  enemies  of  the  whites,  by  means  of  the  Jesuits,  our 
ancestors  could  look  only  to  the  mother  country  for  aid  in  case  of 
extremity.  This  almost  continual  and  common  danger  operated 
powerfully  to  restrain  and  keep  within  bounds  the  common  and 
uniform  feelings  of  the  colonists  towards  the  parent  country.  The 
great  number  of  people,  to  whom  our  ancestors  were  connected  by 
family  and  friendship,  at  home,  was  another  tie  which  bound  them 
to  remember  Great  Britain  with  partial  affection.  Our  fathers  had 
much  more  loyalty  upon  their  lips  than  was  felt  in  their  hearts. 
Until  the  arrival  of  the  new  charter  under  William  and  Mary,  ex 
cepting  the  short  government  of  Andros,  the  colonies  exercised  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  they  could  desire,  and  these  continued  for 
a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  born 
and  bred  with  this  free  exercise  of  right ;  so  that  they  could  not  be 
divested  of  it,  without  an  invasion  of  their  best  and  dearest  pri 
vileges.  The  crown  took  care  to  control  their  commerce,  and  pro 
fit  by  it.  The  duties  levied  on  goods  in  England,  exported  to  the 
colonies,  were  acquiesced  in  without  a  murmur,  and  these  duties  be 
ing  paid  by  the  consumer,  were  scarcely  felt  or  thought  of  here.  ' 

Sir  William  Phipps,  the  first  governor  under  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary,  arrived  here  in  1692.  By  this  charter,  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  secretary,  were  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  judicial  department  was  appointed  by  the  executive, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  governor,  who  represented  majesty 
itself.  The  people  chose  their  representatives,  who,  in  general 
court,  elected  a  council,  to  assist  in  executive  duties.  The  general 
court  could  make  no  laws  to  have  any  force  or  effect,  if  the  crown 
should  disapprove  of  them  within  three  years  from  the  time  they 
were  enacted.  Power  was  reserved  to  parliament,  to  make  laws, 
to  regulate  our  trade,  and  legislate  for  us  in  other  cases ;  and  these 
statutes  were  to  be  binding  upon  us.  This  charter  prohibited  any 
religious  test  in  regard  to  the  elective  franchise.  By' this,  an  end 
was  put  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  and  from  the  time  the  provisions 
of  this  charter  went  into  operation,  we  may  date  the  cry  of  the  de 
cay  of  religion  in  our  country.  We  may  also,  with  more  truth, 
state  the  gradual  decay  of  hypocrisy,  and  from  this  period,  the 
commencement  of  bold  and  correct  reasoning,  and  the  introduction 
of  common  law  and  common  sense  in  courts  of  justice.  By  all 
these  our  liberties  were  deeply  rooted,  had  their  growth,  and  have 
arrived  to  maturity. 

When  Governor  Phipps  came  here,  he  found  the  colonies  dis 
tracted  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  at  the  old  business  of  huntjng 
out  and  punishing  heresy,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  civil  affairs. 
Although  the  people  were  deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  choice  of 
some  of  their  rulers,  they  gained  much  in  other  respects.  They 
were  freed  from  ecclesiastical  domination,  under  which  republi 
can  liberty  never  has,  and  probably  never  will  be  enjoyed.  The 
one  depends  on  an  accurate  development  of  our  natural  rights,  and 
the  methods  to  make  them  secure  against  passion,  pride,  avarice, 
and  hostile  attacks  at  home,  and  from  our  enemies  abroad ;  the 
other  depends  wholly  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  a  com 
plete  surrender  of  private  judgment  and  the  reasoning  powers  to 
fallible  man,  inflated  with  spiritual  pride,  and  armed  with  physical 
force. 

This  charter,  framed  with  so  much  caution  as  to  restrain  the  co 
lony  in  all  acts  of  legislation,  unless  these  acts  were  conformable 
to  royal  will  and  pleasure,  left  not  a  trace  of  liberty  to  the  subject. 
The  resistance  to  the  measures  of  Great  Britain  afterwards  made 
by  the  colonists,  could  not  be  for  a  violation  of  any  rights  secured 
by  this  charter.  The  rights  exercised  under  former  charters  were 
expressly  taken  away  by  this  ;  but  the  love  and  fondness  of  former 
rights  and  privileges  were  increased  by  privation,  and  enkindled 
into  a  flame  the  bosoms  of  the  thinking  and  intelligent  men  of  our 
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country.  They  saw  nothing  but  complete  and  absolute  subjection 
which  awaited  them.  The  habits  of  the  people  firmly  fixed,  and 
the  great  increase  of  population,  and  a  good  share  of  knowledge 
generally  diffused  among  (hem,  and  this  knowledge,  and  those  ha 
bits,  all  favourable  to  resist  encroachments  upon  natural  rights, •ex- 
cited  the  jealousy  of  Britain,  and  caused  her  to  adopt  measures 
that  could  not  be  borne,  and  such  measures  as  were  successfully  re 
sisted. 

In  practice  and  in  principle,  the  colony  lost  nothing,  but  gained 
much  in  the  emancipation  from  religious  tyranny.  Whatever  of 
liberty  had  been  granted  was  enjoyed,  while  practicable,  and  was 
never  forgotten.  The  recollection  of  past  privileges  remained  in 
their  mihdb,  fresh  as  the  existence  of  perpetual  spring.  These 
feelings  and  habits  were  not  to  be  controlled  by  charters,  and  they 
afford  a  lasting  example  of  the  complete  futility  of  compacts  of  a 
national  character,  when  these  compacts  are  opposed  to  national 
habits  and  feelings.  In  the  great  question  which  separated  this 
country  from  Britain,  our  fathers  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charier  of  William  and  Mary,  but  claimed  the 
right  of  representation  in  parliament,  as  a  condition  upon  which  a 
revenue  should  be  raised  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  crown. 
This  representation  they  knew  was  impracticable  ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  revenue,  it  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  exactions  at 
home,  and  acquiesced  in  for  a  long  period.  In  fact,  our  remon 
strances  and  petitions  acknowledged  the  right  of  parliament  "  to 
regulate  our  trade,"  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
revolution.  This  undoubtedly  meant  the  imposition  of  import  and 
export  duties.  We  cannot  see  any  difference  in  principle,  whether 
these  duties  were  collected  in  a  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  in 
Boston. 

But  the  difference  of  places  in  the  exaction  of  revenue  could 
not  alter  the  principle  on  which  it  was  exacted ;  yet  place  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  scrutinizing  and  watchful 
public.  Our  leading  men  knew  the  power  and  influence  which 
office  has  upon  the  people;  they  knew  that  these  revenue  officers 
were  numerically  so  many  spies  upon  their  liberties  ;  and  that  by 
style  of  living  and  caresses,  these  officers  would  allure  some,  and 
by  that  hauteur  and  manner,  the  frequent  concomitant  of  hand 
some  salaries,  would  deter  more  to  a  complete  acquiescence  to  the 
raising  a  revenue  here.  The  resistance  to  the  acts  of  these  exact 
ors  shows  a  degree  of  sagacity  in  meeting  the  insinuating  influence 
of  men  of  rank,  from  the  highest  grade  down  to  the  petty  place 
man,  and  must  command  our  admiration  and  applause. 

The  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  others,  who  knew  well 
our  character,  and  who  were  the  reputed  advocates  of  the  colonies, 
never  pretended  that  parliament  had  invaded  chartered  rights;  but 
the  measures  pursued  by  ministers  were  inexpedient  and  impolitic, 
that  they  had  a  direct  tendency  to  exasperate  the  colonists,  and  in 
jure  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the  British  nation.  They  re 
commended  measures  to  soothe  our  feelings  and  hold  fast  our  trade, 
Imt  not  to  surrender  a  single  principle  for  which  we  then  contend 
ed.  Had  such  measures  been  adopted  and  pursued,  as  recom 
mended  by  tlie  noble  earl,  the  independence  of  the  colonies  would 
have  been  retarded  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  leaders  of 
our  revolutionary  struggle  claimed  rights  and  privileges  granted  by 
former  charters,  which  had  been  annulled,  and  reasoned  from  the 
impulse  of  habits,  and  upon  the  true  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and 
they  came  to  results  which  gained  our  complete  emancipation. 
With  them  independence  was  the  grand  object  from  the  first  and 
serious  difficulties  with  the  parent  country.  We  presented  humble 
and  loyal  petitions  to  king  and  parliament  with  one  hand,  while  we 
held  the  sword  in  the  other.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
that  these  petitions  were  not  graciously  received.  Had  the  colo 
nies  been  sufficiently  strong,  and  their  strength  sufficiently  concen 
trated,  these  humble  petitions  would  have  never  been  sent  across 
the  Atlantic,  nor  would  the  date  of  Lexington  battle  have  been  the 
first  in  order  of  conflict. 

If  positive  resistance  was  not  intended,  why  were  companies  of 
minute  men  organized  through  the  whole  colony  1  What  meant  our 
committees  of  safety  and  correspondence  1  Why  were  magazines 
of  warlike  stores  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  7  And  for 
•what  purpose  were  the  British  troops  under  General  Gage  so  nar 
rowly  watched,  and  their  particular  movements  made  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  colony,  while  the  troops  were  closely  besieged  in  Bos 


ton  by  public  opinion  7  Hancock,  Patrick  Henry,  the  Adamses,  ami 
other  distinguished  men  of  that  day,  knew  too  well  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  British  nation,  to  petition  the  throne  in  hope  of  suc 
cess  under  such  warlike  and  daring  attitudes.  They  did  what  will 
be  done  in  all  countries,  where  the  education,  habits,  and  moral 
feelings  of  the  people,  concur  to  promote  so  noble  an  enterprise. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College  was  laid 
in  the  fear  of  propagating  heresy,  and  receiving  any  thing  from 
the  mother  country  which  could  possibly  entail  upon  us  so  great  an 
evil.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  New  England,  at  the  time  of 
founding  the  college,  had  many  learned  men  among  them.  But 
their  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy;  and  we  may  here 
acknowledge,  in  sincerity,  that  the  clergy  have  been  the  main  depo 
sitories  of  science  here  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
nearly  to  the  present  day  ;  and  from  this  class  of  men,  we  have  re 
ceived  more  light  and  knowledge  than  from  all  others.  Our  fa 
thers  looked  well  to  their  own  resources,  and  have  seldom  been  re 
miss  in  making  the  most  of  them.  From  this  we  must  attribute 
the  degree  of  advancement  in  science  and  the  arts,  to  which  New 
England  has  attained  beyond  most  of  her  neighbours.  We  find 
the  effect  of  this  in  the  persevering  enterprise  of  our  young  men 
and  citizens,  who  have,  with  much  advantage,  incorporated  them 
selves  with  our  sister  States.  In  fact,  the  common  and  general 
good  has  thereby  been  greatly  increased  ;  an  impulse  has  been  com 
municated,  which  will  be  felt  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

Virginia,  the  oldest  state  in  the  Union,  settled  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown,  nurtured  for  years  as  an  only  child,  felt  not  the  neces 
sity  to  look  to  her  own  resources.  She  was  always  dandled  in  the 
lap  of  complaisance.  Her  religion  was  congenial  to  the  mother 
country,  and  she  drew  her  nourishment  from  the  breast  of  parental 
kindness.  She  had  all  the  assurance  and  importance  of  the  child 
of  a  rich  and  indulgent  father.  She  sent  her  youth  to  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  in  England,  to  be  educated,  where  they  were,  in  many 
things  well  instructed,  and  where  they  drank  deeply  of  the  preju 
dices  against  the  puritans.  To  deride  with  ability  our  New  Eng 
land  habits  and  principles,  and  beat  poor  Jonathan  soundly,  was 
the  first  point  in  a  complete  Virginia  education.  He  felt  the  dig 
nity  of  his  church,  he  remembered  with  pride  the  loyalty  of  his 
colony,  during  the  Rump  and  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  he  con 
trasted  the  manners  in  religious  worship  between  his  own  and  the 
colonies  of  New  England ;  while  he  repeated  his  liturgy  with  the 
"  ore  rotundo,"  he  could  not  but  feel  a  hearty  disrelish  to  the  sing 
song  manner  of  the  puritans,  who  distorted  their  faces,  and  tortur 
ed  their  language,  to  resemble  nothing  which  belonged  to  the  protest- 
ant  episcopal  church.  These  northern  peculiarities  became  his 
pastime,  and  to  transmit  them  down  to  succeeding  generations, 
was  a  labour  of  some  exertion  and  much  pleasure,  but  at  present 
exerciser  with  limited  success. 

In  Massachusetts  every  thing  which  belonged  to  the  episcopal 
church  was  treated  as  antichristian,  and  carried  the  mark  of  the 
beast.  Christmas  holydays  were  forbidden  by  law.  Perhaps  no 
two  colonies  ever  existed  with  more  strongly  marked  and  defined 
antipathies  than  the  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Unlike  in  edu 
cation  and  habits,  the  one  driving  from  her  jurisdiction  all  puri 
tans,  the  other  equally  unbending  and  stern  to  all  episcopalians,  se 
parated  by  a  great  extent  of  country,  they  scarcely  felt  for  each 
other  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  common  humanity. 

While  a  law  imposing  five  shillings  fine  for  observing  a  Christ 
mas  holyday  in  Massachusetts  was  in  force,  Virginia  gave  full 
scope  to  all  the  festivities  usual  on  such  occasions  in  the  mother 
country.  The  social  and  convivial  feelings  of  man  could  not,  with 
alacrity,  forego  all  pastime,  and  be  resigned  to  abject  sobriety  in 
the  form  of  religion.  Our  ancestors  well  knew  this,  and  set  apart 
one  day  in  the  year,  previous  to  Christmas,  as  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  the  mercies 
and  favours  of  the  past  year.  But  in  this,  there  should  be  no  re 
semblance  of  an  episcopal  Christmas.  We  may  here  observe,  that 
our  puritanic  institution  answered  all  the  purposes  of  bringing  to 
gether  family,  friends,  and  connexions,  and  afforded  a  multitude  of 
enjoyments  of  the  social  kind  in  the  short  space  of  one  day,  before 
satiety  could  degenerate  into  disgust,  and  much  more  conveniently 
suited  to  good  morals  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  than  the 
twelve  days  of  Christmas  observed  by  the  episcopal  church.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  varied  in  our  food,  and  substituted  pump- 
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kin  pie  in  room  of  the  antichristian  plumb  pudding,  and  used  some 
exertion  that  our  thanksgiving  should  not  resemble  a  Christmas 
dinner.  Our  pies,  and  manner  of  reading,  and  devotional  exer 
cises,  now  caricatured  by  our  southern  neighbours,  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  we  were  offensive  to  the  southern  colonies  ;  and  from 
our  own  establishments  and  customs,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they 
were  our  favourites. 

Virginia  was  the  great  mother  and  leader  in  tbt  south.  She 
was  proud  of  her  ascendency  in  the  affections  of  the  court,  and 
took  to  herself  a  peculiar  complacency  in  regard  to  religion.  She 
drove  from  her  colony  all  dissenters  from  the  protestant  episcopal 
church ;  and,  by  this  ill  timed  and  cruel  policy,  built  up  Maryland 
to  become  a  rival  in  trade.  In  return  for  her  affections  for  the 
crown  and  the  church,  she  obtained  extensive  credit  at  home,  im 
ported  largely  the  luxuries  of  Europe,  and  assumed  a  style  of  living, 
and  a  grandeur  of  deportment,  far  beyond  any  sister  colony.  It  is 
hard  to  retrench  when  the  charms  of  good  living  are  well  known 
to  a  people.  The  expense  of  educating  their  sons  in  England, 
and  by  private  tutors  at  home,  was  no  addition  to  economy  or 
frugal  habits  among  the  Virginians.  Their  expenditures  were 
great  beyond  ordinary  income,  so  that  in  time  a  large  European 
balance  of  debt  had  gradually  increased,  and  amounted,  accord 
ing  to  their  own.  statement,  to  more  than  they  were  then  able  to 
pay. 

While  our  southern  friends  lived  in  much  ease  and  great  splen 
dour,  eating  the  luxuries  of  Europe,  and  wearing  foreign  fabrics, 
and  their  sons  drinking  at  the  full  fountains  of  science  in  England, 
we  were  looking  well  to  our  own  resources,  avoided  a  large  co 
lony  debt,  and  left  individuals  unembarrassed  in  their  circumstan 
ces.  Our  sons  drank  of  the  wells  dug  by  their  fathers,  and  pre 
served  their  identity  with  their  countrymen ;  and  if  not  so  learned, 
they  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  public  on  the  side  of 
economy  and  simplicity  of  manners.  All  this  was  accomplished 
here  from  the  fear  of  he-resy  and  hatred  of  the  episcopal  church. 
We  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  our  college,  and,  the  establishment 
of  our  schools,  to  other  sources.  This  fear  and  haired  did  not  ex 
ist  in  Virginia,  and  there  public  education  was  wholly  neglected. 
The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  early  established,  but  has 
had  only  a  languishing  existence.  The  fact  is,  the  people  took  no 
degree  of  interest  in  the  establishment,  and  sent  most  of  their  sons 
abroad,  or  without  the  colony,  to  be  educated.  This  must  ever  be 
the  issue  of  all  literary  establishments  under  the  like  circum 
stances. 

During  this  period,  our  New  England  colleges  were  well  ap 
preciated  by  the  people,  and  generously  patronized  ;  and  have 
proved  sources  of  great  moral  and  political  worth  to  the  public. 
From  them,  we  have  obtained  a  rank  in  the  literary  world  be 
yond  our  neighbours  of  the  south,  and  the  moral  impulse  given  by 
them  to  all  classes  of  people  here,  are  such  as  distinguish  us  from 
our  less  fortunate  neighbours.  But  we  can  by  no  means  say,  that 
these  effects  of  education  were  designed,  or  even  contemplated, 
by  our  ancestors — they  are,  in  fact,  the  production  of  accident. 
We  can  neither  believe,  that  the  Virginia  policy  was  so  pursued  to 
produce  the  effects  already  witnessed.  Virginia  has  never  been 
charged  with  the  want  of  self-love  and  self-respect,  nor  with  the 
want  of  acute  discernment  to  ascertain  her  own  interest,  nor  with 
not  bringing  forward  the  measures  to  promote  it.  The  different 
results,  in  regard  to  education,  in  both  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
must  be  attributed  to  accident,  rather  than  design.  Should  we  say 
that  they  were  designed,  we  should  claim  a  compliment  for  our 
selves,  of  which  our  fathers  never  dreamed,  and  of  which  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  timej  never  heard,  or  he  would  have  placed  it  in  his 
Magnolia ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  should  cast  a  reproach  on 
Virginia,  which  she  ought  not  to  bear,  and  which  she  by  no  means 
deserves. 

But  the  pride  and  aristocracy  of  Virginia  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  lords,  dukes,  and  nobles.  She  could  not  assume  any  thing 
on  the  score  of  her  resources  beyond  her  sisters,  and  nothing  from 
her  origin  and  ancestry,  which  could  be  subjects  of  boasting. 
Many,  very  many,  were  descended  from  mothers  "  who  came  to  try 
their  luck  in  Virginia,"  and  were  purchased  by  their  sires  with 
tobacco,  at  prices  according  to  the  quality  and  soundness  of  the  ar 
ticle.  The  resources  of  that  commonwealth  at  the  present  day, 
and  also  her  industry,  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  other  states  in  the 


Union.  She  has  produced  men  who  would  do  credit  to  any  civi 
lized  nation  in  the  world,  and  one,  whom  we  all  acknowledge  was 
emphatically  the  father  of  his  country;  yet,  for  many  years,  her  in 
fluence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  has  declined  with  the  decline 
of  party  feeling,  and  her  overwhelming  influence  and  power  re 
cede  in  proportion  to  the  test  we  have  made  from  experience.  We 
could  wish  to  cast  a  veil  over  some  portion  of  what  has  been,  but 
we  would  by  no  means  attribute  any  thing  to  corrupt  motives.  We 
must  blame  ourselves,  that  we  elected  many  to  the  office  of  public 
servants,  who  had  little  knowledge,  and  less  political  honesty.  These 
men,  without  much  training,  stood  on  their  ground,  and  kept  their 
ranks  filled,  in  array  against  their  own  constituents ;  and  the  vic 
tory  being  now  won,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  the  victors  lay  aside 
their  weapons.  But  we  hope  not  to  arouse  any  unpleasant  feel 
ings,  or  blow  into  a  blaze  the  embers  which  a  Jong  time  have  been 
sleeping. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  most  diffi 
cult  thing  for  solution  is,  that  all  the  colonies  united  and  made 
common  cause  against  the  parent  country.  As  has  been  already 
observed,  Massachusetts  in  the  east,  and  Virginia  in  the  south, 
were  the  two  great  and  leading  colonies.  They  were  not  equally 
oppressed  by  king  and  parliament ;  the  one,  a  favourite  of  the 
court,  and  shared  largely  of  the  royal  bounty  and  favour — the 
other,  never  a  favourite,  alienated  in  affection  from  oppression  at 
home,  and  heavy  exactions  abroad,  and  both  differing  in  religious 
forms  and  creeds,  and  obnoxious  and  hateful  to  each  other  on  that 
account.  How  happened  it,  that  they  should  both  coalesce  in  de 
cided  opposition  to  the  mother  country  1  How  could  men  unite  in 
arms,  and  in  their  physical  energies,  when  they  could  not  mingle 
their  prayers  at  the  altar  of  their  common  God  1 

The  Massachusetts  colony  was  oppressed  and  cruelly  treated, 
and  the  measures  adopted  against  her,  were  unworthy  of  the  British 
crown  and  nation.  But  these  oppressions  were  not  dealt  out  to  the 
colonies  generally — some  of  them  had  no  cause  of  complaint ;  but 
all  had  cause  to  fear  the  weight  of  the  heavy  hand  laid  upon  Mas 
sachusetts.  They  undoubtedly  viewed  the  measures  of  king  and 
parliament,  as  a  rod  in  terrorem.  If  the  oppressed  colony  had 
submitted,  the  restrictions  and  exactions  imposed  were  so  great,  that 
the  discontented  and  aggrieved  would  have  soon  left  it,  and  sought 
a  residence  in  some  of  the  sister  colonies,  less  oppressed  and  less 
aggrieved.  They  would  have  carried  with  them  a  discontented 
spirit,  and  a  spirit  desirous  of  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty, 
and  would,  from  the  natural  propensity  of  man,  have  carried  this 
spirit  and  infused  it  at  the  place  of  migration.  The  vindictive 
temper  of  parliament  would  have  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance 
every  motion  of  the  malcontents,  and  have  visited,  in  vials  of 
wrath,  every  symptom  of  disloyalty  and  disobedience ;  so  that, 
sooner  or  later,  each  colony  might  expect  a  similar  course  of  mea 
sures  adopted  for  her,  as  had  been  imposed  on  the  colony  of  Mas 
sachusetts.  These  are  such  reasonings,  as  might,  we  think,  have  been 
used  with  propriety  at  the  epoch  of  our  revolutioa.  They  were  ia 
some  degree  familiar  with  the  statesmen  of  the  several  colonies,  we 
well  know ;  but  that  other  circumstances  strongly  operated  in  the 
decision  of  the  colonies  to  meet  force  with  force,  and  "  try  the  tug 
of  war,"  is  equally  well  known. 

From  the  character  of  the  people  of  New  England,  and  their 
warlike  preparations,  the  other  colonies  could  not  doubt  her  inten 
tions  to  manfully  resist  the  cruel  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  first 
rencounter  with  the  veteran  soldiers  of  England,  fully  justified  this 
anticipation,  and  taught  the  haughty  Briton  a,  lesson  of  circumspec 
tion,  which  lasted  for  more  than  seven  years.  For  one  colony  to 
assist  in  enslaving  the  ethers,  would  have  been  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  common  justice,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
an  avowal  of  sentiments  which  would  have  prepared  the  way  for 
complete  slavery  with  themselves.  But,  we  apprehend,  although 
similar  reflections  had  weight  with  the  Virginians,  there  was  an 
other  subject  equally  weighty,  which  fixed  their  resolution  to  make 
common  cause  with  New  England  in  resisting  the  parent  country. 

The  great  amount  of  debt  due  from  the  merchants  and  planters 
of  Virginia,  to  creditors  in  England,  was  more  than  they  were  able 
to  pay ;  and  it  was  expected,  that  a  war  with  Britain,  ending  in  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  would  fully  liquidate  and  cancel  this 
great  amount.  Two  great  and  important  objects,  thin,  would  bo 
attained.  This  position  is  greatly  strengthened,  if  not  fully  con.- 
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firmed,  by  subsequent  facts,  which  took  place  in  the  State  of  Vir 
ginia,  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  violent  opposition  made 
to  the  commercial  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  Upited  States  and 
Great  Britain,  commonly  called  Jay's  treaty,  must  lead  to  the  con 
clusion,  that  the  payment  of  these  debts  by  the  war,  was  not  an  in 
significant  object  in  the  struggle.  The  most  active  and  strenuous 
opposers  of  measures  which  were  adopted  to  carry  into  effect  that 
treaty,  by  which  British  subjects  should  find  no  impediments  in  col 
lecting  the  debts  of  our  citizens,  were  peculiarly  caressed,  loaded 
•with  honours,  and  overwhelmed  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  in  Congress  who  laboured  for  its  ratification, 
and  struggled  hard  and  successfully  to  procure  the  measures  neces 
sary  to  carry  this  treaty  into  effect,  were  loaded  with  reproach,  and 
Washington  himself  did  not  escape  without  severe  censure. 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  we  can  look  back  upon  transac 
tions,  and  weigh  circumstances  and  opinions,  and  find  many  ingre 
dients  which,  in  the  smoke  and  heat  of  passion,  were  wholly  ob 
scured.  What  is  called  patriotism,  is  often  the  result  of  some  sor 
did  self-interest,  some  unhallowed  prejudice  or  violent  hatred,  and 
much  sagacity  and  dispassionate  judgment  are  requisite  in  forming 
and  giving  a  correct  decision  upon  public  measures  in  time  of  great 
political  excitement.  It  is  no  certain  mark  that  a  man  tenderly 
loves  his  own  family,  because  he  bitterly  hates  his  neighbour.  We 
have  several  flagrant  and  well  authenticated  instances  which  trans 
pired  during  the  late  war  with  England,  and  which  show  that 
some  public  men  regarded  their  own  private  interest  more  than 
they  did  the  public  good  or  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  what  has 
been,  we  again  expect  under  the  like  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  education,  Virginia  has  commenced  where  Massa 
chusetts  began  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  founding  a  college 
and  using  laudable  efforts  for  its  encouragement  and  support ;  but 
in  one  particular,  she  differs  much  from  us.  She  has  imported  large 
ly  in  teachers  from  Europe  to  fill  the  several  seats  of  instruction  in 
her  new  college  ;  and  in  this  particular,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  balance 
of  trade  will  not  be  against  her.  But  there  is  something  in  this 
importation  which  shows  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
New  England  men,  and  of  their  literary  acquirements,  or  a  strong 
partiality  to  England,  indicative  of  a  return  to  "  her  first  love  ;" 
end  that  Virginia  should  prefer  gentlemen  bred  and  educated  in  a 
monarchical  government,  to  teach  republican  principles  and  enforce 
republican  habits,  is  strange  indeed.  The  time  has  been,  when 
such  an  act  in  New  England  would  have  substantiated,  in  the  mind 
of  a  Virginian,  "  a  bold  and  wicked  attempt  to  dissolve  our  Fede 
ral  Union,  and  again  put  ourselves  under  the  protection  and  govern 
ment  of  the  British  king." 

New  England  has  often  been  arraigned  at  the  public  tribunal,  on 
information  of  the  ancient  colony,  and  charged  with  crimes  and 
heresies — tfl  all  which,  New  England  has  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
hath  put  herself  upon  posterity.  New  England  could  not  subscribe 
to  the  requirements  of  the  south,  and  the  south  has  been  too  proud 
to  confess  an  error,  but  come  to  the  right  about;  yet  still  persists, 
that  she  has  not  changed  the  line  of  march.  We  care  not,  whe 
ther  the  people  discover  it,  or  not;  but  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
this  change  of  course  is  of  some  importance — for  we  have  never 
considered  public  men  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  sublimation,  who 
could  act  contrary  to  their  public  and  openly  declared  convictions 
and  settled  principles. 

Climate  and  productions  have,  and  always  will  cause,  a  differ 
ence  in  manners  and  customs  in  all  countries,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  as  it  respects  New  England,  Virginia,  and 
some  of  the  southern  states,  the  lines  of  distinction  which  so  plainly 
defined  them,  are  now  less  vivid  and  fresh  ;  the  original  demarca 
tions  were  imported  into  both  sections  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
These  limits  have  continued,  and  probably  will  continue  for  centu 
ries  to  come.  Although  the  partition  wall  of  separation  is  broken 
down,  yet  the  effects  of  this  wall  will  long  remain.  We  have  now 
no  religious  test,  nor  any  tribunal,  thank  God,  to  punish  by  banish 
ment,  fines,  imprisonment,  stripes,  and  death,  for  heresy ;  but  we 
have  some  imaginary  lines  of  distinction,  which  will  be  done  away 
in  time. 

Since  many  in  the  south  laid  a  foundation  to  fame  and  conse 
quence,  by  their  opposition  to  Jay's  treaty,  and  by  that  means  have 
provided  well  for  themselves  and  families,  by  a  monopoly  of  ho 
nourable  and  lucrative  offices,  it  would  be  fair  and  just  to  bring 


again  this  subject,  as  well  as  many  others  connected  with  it,  an;l 
growing  out  of  it,  before  the  public ;  for  at  the  public  tribunal  all 
public  measures  must  be  tested,  atfd  have  their  award  of  merit  or  de 
merit,  accordingly  as  the  people  are  benefitted  or  injured  by  such 
measures.  Such  a  course  is  due,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
nation, — that  we  look  dispassionately  upon  measures,  at  the  cool  of  the 
present  time,  and  take  a  fair  and  manly  view  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Jay  is  not  alive,  but  his  worth  and  worthiness  are  not  questioned 
by  the  most  fastidious,  and  squeamish  politicians,  who  contribute 
their  effusions  to  the  veriest  sinks  of  the  nation.  We  should  look 
back  to  the  object  of  our  departure,  and  examine  well  the  course  which 
we  have  steered,  to  the  motives  and  skill  of  our  pilots,  in  order  to 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion,  whether  our  voyage,  under  all  cir 
cumstances,  has  been  so  prosperous  as  it  ought,  or  might  have  been, 
under  the  direction  of  dispassionate  councils  and  prudent  and  firm 
management.  The  above  subject,  and  many  others,  which  have 
agitated  and  convulsed  the  public  mind,  demand  investigation. 
The  present  generation  owe  it  to  posterity  and  to  the  world. 

The  New  England  people,  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  puritans 
upon  our  shores,  as  far  as  their  limited  and  intolerant  principles  of 
religion  would  admit,  have  uniformly  been  republican  in  habits  and 
in  manners.  If  not  so  from  inclination,  and  a  common  feeling, 
they  were  republican  from  circumstances,  all  being  involved  in 
common  labour  and  industry,  and  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
situation.  Our  fathers  have  left  our  common  schools,  and  a  whole 
some  law,  to  perpetuate  them  in  their  high  standing  and  purity ; 
our  colleges  and  churches,  as  lasting  monuments  of  their  moral 
and  political  excellence.  In  vain  shall  we  look  to  other  portions 
of  the  United  States  for  similar  and  noble  establishments.  We 
would  not  boast  of  our  principles,  habits,  and  manners,  and  the 
amount  of  general  information  among  the  people,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  make  these  observations  with  some  self-gratulation.  Our 
fathers,  or  those  of  the  present  day,  have  not  been  republican  in 
theory  and  aristocratic  in  practice.  There  has  been  a  harmony  in 
principle  and  practice,  which  has  emanated  from  a  long  and  prac 
tical  observance  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  brought  in  subser 
viency  to  his  most  substantial  good.  We  choose  the  dull  and  slow 
method  of  determining  differences,  wherein  the  dearest  rights  of  the 
citizen  are  concerned,  by  established  laws  and  legal  forms,  to  the 
quick  and  capricious  decision  of  the  rifle:  In  sober  and  correct 
thinking,  we  have  without  doubt  surpassed  the  south ;  but  in  ge 
nuine  hospitality  and  cordial  reciprocation  of  kindly  feelings,  we 
cannot  claim  any  superiority.  But  the  great  and  prominent  events, 
which  have  in  appearance  divided  the  north  from  the  south,  will  in 
some  day  be  analyzed,  and  hor/our  will  be  given  to  whom  honour 
is  due.  Posterity  will  demand  a  severe  investigation,  and  will  not 
be  silenced  or  satisfied  by  a  few  cant  phrases  and  epithets.  Some 
Hume  or  Robertson  will  rise  up,  and  place  before  posterity  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers  and  our  contemporaries,  with  their  proper 
lights  and  shades,  for  the  instruction  of  generations  yet  to  come. 
The  records  of  our  time  will  afford  ample  and  sufficient  mate 
rials. 

The  great  contest  in  our  happy  republic  is  for  place  and  power. 
We  cannot  think  that  these  can  give  so  many  joys,  and  the  satisfac 
tions  <5f  a  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  can  have  so  many  charms, 
that  every  fibre  of  mind  and  body  should  be  exerted  to  attain  them. 
The  mind  must  reach  to  posterity,  and  anticipate  the  solid  and  last 
ing  honours  to  be  bestowed  by  after  ages  for  good  and  upright  con 
duct.  Nero  and  Caligula,  in  their  own  time,  had  their  respective 
eulogists,  as  well  as  Aurelius.  Upon  their  characters,  public  opinion 
is  fixed  ;  the  names  of  the  two  former  have  become  epithets  de 
noting  the  worst  and  most  malignant  combination  of  qualities 
that  ever  existed  ip  the  mind  of  man.  Let  not  the  fortunate  aspi 
rant  from  any  section  of  our  country,  indulge  the  thought,  that  he 
shall  pass  on  unnoticed  by  subsequent  historians.  They  will  tear 
off  the  mask  of  the  hypocrite,  and  show  the  deformity  and  true 
lineaments  of  his  face.  Facts  will  be  faithfully  recorded  and  pre 
served,  and  will  speak  for  themselves,  when  present  interest,  pre 
judice,  and  partiality,  will  be  for  ever  buried.  Perhaps  such  an  his 
torian  of  the  events  since  the  formation  of  our  constitution,  need 
not  at  present  give  the  result  of  us  labours  to  the  public,  since 
some,  and  even  many,  of  the  grea.  actors  are  now  alive,  who  took 
conspicuous  parts  in  many  important  transactions;  but  he  might 
with  much  propriety  have  in  readiness  a  faithful  narrative  of  all 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

THE  circumstances  which  originated  the  settlement 
of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  have  necessarily 
been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  In  the  year  1634,  Roger  Williams  being 
banished,  for  his  too  liberal  opinions,  or  for  his  zeal 


important  events  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  President  Washington.  This  period 
will  include  a  time  of  great  labour  and  much  and  complicated  dif 
ficulty  ;  a  period,  the  events  of  which,  should  be  well  studied,  and 
completely  understood,  by  every  freeman  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  time,  the  French  revolution  which  convulsed  all  Europe,  and 
shook  to  its  centre  our  republic,  burst  forth  like  a  tempest,  threat 
ening  general  destruction.  In  this  period,  our  own  politicians  were 
fruitful  in  conjectures  as  to  the  results  of  our  own  struggle,  and  the 
throbs  and  throes  of  France.  We  owe  much,  and  perhaps  our  na 
tional  existence,  to  the  cool  dispassionate  judgment  and  unbending 
firmness  of  the  distinguished  individual  then  at  the  head  of  our  na 
tion.  But  most  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  others,  who  co 
operated  with  him,  in  this  time  of  peril,  are  forgotten  ;  their  labours 
are  no  longer  mentioned  with  applause,  nor  a  single  pulse  beats  in 
lively  gratitude  for  the  services  of  the  patriotic  dead,  nor  is  sincere 
respect  shown  for  the  living. 

We  boast  not  of  our  ancestry,  but  claim  an  origin  equally  re 
spectable  as  that  of  any  portion  of  our  country.  Our  public  schools 
and  colleges,  founded  by  our  ancestors,  are  so  many  monuments  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  These  monuments  we  have  pre 
served,  beautified,  strengthened,  and  adorned ;  they  will  last,  and 
increase  in  grandeur  and  utility,  till  we,  as  a  people,  shall  be  com 
pletely  changed. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
were  eommunieated  to  me  by  a  shrewd  and  deep  thinking  New  Eng 
land  historian,  and  we  believe  will  give  the  reader  much  informa 
tion,  and  great  pleasure,  though  he  may  not  agree  with  him  in  all 
his  reasoning. — American  E&itor. 

»  The  spot  where  Mr.  Williams  and  his  companions  landed,  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Narraganset  Indians.*  The  sa 
chems  of  this  tribe  were  Canonicus,  and  his  nephew  Miantinomo. 
The  former  was  an  old  man,  and  he  probably  associated  with  him 
his  young  nephew,  as  better  fitted  to  sustain  the  toils  and  cares  of 
royalty.  Their  residence  is  said  by  Gookin  to  have  been  about 
Narraganset  Bay,  and  on  the  island  of  Canonicut. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Williams  would  naturally  be,  to  obtain 
from  the  sachems  a  grant  of  land  for  his  new  colony.  He  proba 
bly  visited  them,  and  received  a  verbal  cession  of  the  territory, 
which,  two  years  afterwards,  was  formally  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
deed.  This  instrument  may  properly  be  quoted  here  :t 

"  At  Narraganset,  the  24th  of  the  first  month,  commonly  called 
March,  the  second  year  of  the  plantation  or  planting  at  Moshas- 
suck,  or  Providence ;  Memorandum,  that  we,  Canonicus  and  Mi 
antinomo,  the  two  chief  sachems  of  Narraganset,  having  two  years 
since  sold  unto  Roger  Williams  the  lands  and  meadows  upon  the 
two  fresh  rivers,  called  Moshassuck  and  Wauasquatucket,  do  now, 
by  these  presents,  establish  and  confirm  the  bounds  of  these  lands, 
from  the  river  and  fields  of  Pawtucket,  the  great  hill  of  Notaquon- 
canot,  on  the  northwest,  and  the  town  of  Mashapaug,  on  the  west.* 


*  "  Under  the  general  name  of  Narraganset,  were  included  Narraganset 
proper,  and  Coweset.  Narraganset  proper  extended  south  from  what  is 
now  called  Warwick,  to  the  ocean  ;  Coweset,  from  Narraganset  northerly 
to  the  Nipmuck  country,  which  now  forms  Oxford,  (Mass.)  and  some 
other  adjoining  towns.  The  western  boundaries  of  Narraganset  and 
Coweset  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  Gookin  says,  the  Narragan 
set  jurisdiction  extended  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Seekonk  river  and 
Narraganset  Bay,  including  the  islands,  southwesterly  to  a  place  called 
Wekapage,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Pawcaluck  river;  that  it 
included  a  part  of  Long  Island,  Block  Island,  Coweset,  and  Niantick,  and 
received  tribute  from  some  of  the  Nipmucks.  After  some  research,  I  am 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  Nianticks  occupied  the  territory  now  called 

VOL.  I.— Nos,  5  &  6,  U 


in  .promulgating  them,  by  the  general  court  of  Massa 
chusetts,  repaired  to  Seeconk ;  but  being  informed  by 
the  governor  of  Plymouth,  that  that  place  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  he  proceeded  to  Mooshausic, 
where,  in  1636,  with  those  friends  who  followed  him, 
he  began  a  plantation.  He  purchased  the  land  of 
the  Indians,*  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness 
of  Heaven  in  affording  him  a  shelter  from  his  perse- 

We  also,  in  consideration  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  services  he 
hath  continually  done  for  us,  both  with  our  friends  of  Massachu 
setts,  as  also  at  Connecticut,  and  Apaum,  or  Plymouth,  we  do  freely 
give  unto  him  all  that  land  from  those  rivers  reaching  to  Pawtuxet 
river ;  as  also   the  grass  and  meadows  upon  the  said  Pawtuxe* 
river.     In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands. 
The  mark  (a  bow)  of       CANONICUS. 
The  mark  (an  arrow)  of  MIANTINOMO, 
In  the  presence  of 
The  mark  of  SOHASH. 
The  mark  of  ALSOMUNSIT. 

"1639.  Memorandum.  3d  Month,  9th  day,  this- was  all  again 
confirmed  by  Miantinomo.  He  acknowledged,  that  he  also  [ille 
gible]?  and  gave  up  the  streams  of  Pawtucket  and  Pawtuxet,  with 
out  limits,  we  might  have  for  our  use  of  cattle. 

Witness  hereof, 
ROGER  WILLIAMS, 
BENEDICT  ARNOLD." 

The  lands  thus  ceded  to  Mr.  •Williams  he  conveyed  to  twelve 
men,  who  accompanied,  or  soon  joined  him,  reserving  for  himself 
an  equal  part  only.  Before  we  narrate  the  particulars  of  this  trans 
action,  a  few  remarks  are  necessary. 

It  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  deed,  and  from  other  evidence, 
that  the  original  sale  included  only  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  deed.  These  are  said  by  the  sachems  to  have  been 
"  sold"  to  Mr.  Williams.  The  grass  and  meadows  on  Pawtuxet 
river  are  said  to  be  given  to  him,  in  consideration  of  his  services. 

An  interesting  question,  which  occasioned  much  debate  in  the 
early  times  of  the  colony,  claims  consideration  here.  Were  the 
lands,  ceded  by  the  sachems,  so  conveyed,  that  they  became  the 
property  of  Roger  Williams  himself,  and  might  he,  with  justice 
and  honour,  have  sold  or  retained  them,  as  he  pleased  7  An  an 
swer  to  this  question  will  throw  light  on  his  subsequent  conduct. 

The  conveyance  in  the  deed  is  made  to  him  alone.  The  title, 
consequently,  was  vested  in  him,  so  far  as  the  instrument  went. 
But  this  fact  does  not  decide  the  point.  It  was  a  subject  of  accu 
sation  against  him,  that  the  conveyance  was  not  made  to  him  and 
his  associates.  Did  he,  then,  act  on  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as  for 
himself  1 

If  his  own  solemn  and  often  repeated  assertions  are  worthy  of 
credit,  he  obtained  the  lands  by  his  own  money  and  influence,  and 
might  have  held  them  as  his  property. 

He  argues  the  case  at  large,  in  his  letter  to  the  Commissioners, 
in  1677,  to  whom  he  was  accused  of  unfair  conduct  respecting  the 
lands. 

He  asserts,  in  the  first  place,  "It  is  not  true,  that  I  was  employ 
ed  by  any,  was  supplied  by  any,  or  desired  any  to  come  with  me 
into  these  parts.  My  soul's  desire  was,  to  do  the  natives  good,  and 
to  that  end  to  learn  their  language,  (which  I  afterwards  printed,) 
and  therefore  desired  not  to  be  troubled  with  English  company." 


Westerly.  If  so,  then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Narragansets  extended  to  the 
Pawcatuck,  and  perhaps  beyond  it."— Whatcheer,  Notes,  p.  176. 

t  This  is  transcribed  from  a  copy  furnished  by  John  Rowland,  Esq. 
It  differs  a  little  from  that  contained  in  Backus,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  The  or 
thography  is  conformed  to  modern  usage. 

i  "  The  great  hill,  Notaquoncanot,  mentioned  as  a  bound,  is  three  miles 
west  from  Weybosset  bridge.  Mashapaug  is  about  two  miles  south  of 
the  hill.— J.  H." 

I  Mr.  Backus  (vol.  i.  p.  90)  has  this  reading :  "  He  acknowledged  this 
his  act  and  hand ;  up  the  streams,"  &c.  But  the  reading  in  the  text  is 
retained,  according  to  Mr.  Rowland's  copy.  The  deed  was  written  ty 
Roger  Williams,  but  the  memorandum  by  some  other  person. 
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cutors,  he  called  his  new  abode  Providence.  Acting 
in  conformity  with  the  wise  and  liberal  principle  he 
had  avowed,  and  previously  maintained,  he  allowed 


He  adds,  that  "  out  of  pity,  he  gave  leave  to  several  persons  to  come 
along  in  his  company."  He  makes  the  same  statement  in  his  deed 
of  1661 : — "  I  desired  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed 
for  conscience.  I  then  considering  the  condition  of  divers  of  my 
distressed  countrymen,  I  communicated  my  said  purchase  unto  my 
loving  friends,  [whom  he  names,]  who  then  desired  to  lake  shelter 
here  with  me." 

It  seems,  then,  that  his  original  design  was  to  come  alone,  pro 
bably  to  dwell  among  the  Indians,  and  do  them  good;  but  he 
altered  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  establish  a  refuge  for  those  who 
might  flee  from  persecution.  The  project  was  his  own,  and  worthy 
of  his  generous  and  liberal  mind.  He  certainly  was  not  employed, 
as  an  agent  to  purchase  lands  for  others.  He  uses  another  argu 
ment  :  "  I  mortgaged  my  house  in  Salem  (worth  some  hundreds) 
for  supplies  to  go  through,  and,  therefore,  was  it  a  single  business." 

Having  thus  shown  that  he  acted  for  himself,  and  on  his  own  re 
sponsibility,  he  states,  that  the  lands  were  procured  from  the  sa 
chems  by  his  influence  alone.  He  enumerates  several  advantages 
which  he  enjoyed  in  this  negotiation:  "  1.  A  constant,  zealous  de 
sire  to  dive  into  the  natives'  language.  2.  God  was  pleased  to  give 
me  a  painful,  patient  spirit,  to  lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy,  smoky 
holes,  (even  while  I  lived  at  Plymouth  and  Salem,)  to  gain  their 
tongue.  .  3.  I  spared  no  cost  towards  them,  and  in  gifts  to  Ousa- 
mequin,  yea,  and  all  his,  and  to  Canonicus,  and  all  his,  tokens  and 
presents,  many  years  before  I  came  in  person  to  the  Narraganset, 
and  when  I  came,  I  was  welcome  to  Ousamequin,  and  to  the  old 
prince  Canonicus,  who  was  most  shy  of  all  English,  to  his  last 
breath.  4.  I  was  known  by  all  the  Wampanoags  and  the  Narra- 
gansets  to  be  a  public  speaker  at  Plymouth  and  Salem,  and,  there 
fore,  with  them,  held  as  a  sachem.  6.  I  could  debate  with  them 
(in  a  great  measure)  in  their  own  language.  6.  I  had  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  that  noble  soul,  Mr.  AVinthrop,  whom  all  In 
dians  respected." 

He  proceeds  to  state,  respecting  Canonicus,  that  "it  was  not 
thousands  nor  tens  of  thousands  of  money  could  have  bought  of  him 
an  English  entrance  into  this  bay." 

In  the  deed,  already  quoted,  he  says,  "  By  God's  merciful  assist 
ance,  I  was  the  procurer  of  the  purchase,  not  by  moneys  nor  pay 
ment,  the  natives  being  so  shy  and  jealous,  that  moneys  could  not 
do  it,  but  by  that  language,  acquaintance  and  favour  with  the  na 
tives,  and  other  advantages,  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  me ;  and 
also  bore  the  charges  and  venture  of  all  the  gratuities,  which  I  gave 
to  the  great  sachems,  and  other  sachems  round  about  us,  and  lay 
engaged  for  a  loving  and  peaceable  neighbourhood  with  them,  to 
my  great  charge  and  travel." 


*  See  above.  He  adds,  "It  hath  been  told  me,  that  I  laboured  for  a  li 
centious  and  contentious  people  ;  that  I  have  foolishly  parted  with  town 
and  colony  advantages,  by  which  I  might  have  preserved  both  town  and 
colony  in  as  good  order  as  any  in  the  country  ibout  us."  The  following 
letter  ftom  his  son  may  be  properly  quoted  heve,  as  confirming  the  prece 
ding  statements : 

"  To  all  them  that  deem  themselves  purchasers  in  the  town  of  Provi 
dence,  if  they  be  real  purchasers,  I  would  have  them  make  it  appear. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"I  thought  good  in  short  to  present  you  with  these  few  lines,  concern 
ing  the  bounds  of  Providence,  &c.  1  have  put  forth  several  queries  to  se 
veral  men  in  the  township,  to  be  answered  j  but  have  not  any  answer 
from  any  of  them  ;  and,  as  I  judge,  doth  not  care  to  have  any  discourse 
about  it.  Therefore,  now  I  speak  to  you  all,  desiring  your  honours  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  to  answer  me  to  one  or  two 
queries ;  that  is,  whether  you  have  aiiy  thing  under  my  father's  hand  to 
prove  the  bounds  of  this  town  afore  those  twelve  men  were  concerned; 
or  whether  my  father  disposed  of  any  of  the  township  to  any  other  per 
sons  since  the  twelve  men  were  first  in  power,  &c.  If  my  father  had 
disposed  or  sold  his  whole  township,  and  they  he  sold  it  to,  or  have  it 
Under  his  hand,  prove  the  sale,  although  it  was  but  for  one  penny,  God 
forbid  that  ever  I  should  open  my  mouth  about  it,  &c  It  is  evident,  that 
this  township  was  my  father's,  and  it  is  held  in  his  name  against  all  un- 
juat  clamours,  &c.  Can  you  find  such  another  now  alive,  or  in  this  age  7 


entire  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  who  came  within 
his  borders,  and  set  the  first  practical  example  of  the 
perfect  equality  of  all  religious  sects  in  the  same  poli- 


These  facts  prove,  that  the  lands  were  granted  to  Mr.  Williams, 
as  a  personal  favour,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  sachems,  and  as  a  remuneration  for  presents  which  they  had 
been  receiving  from  him  for  several  years.  Mr.  Williams,  then, 
was  entitled  to  make  the  assertion,  which  is  contained  in  his  touch 
ing  letter  to  the  town  of  Providence,  in  1654  :  "  I  have  been  blamed 
for  parting  with  Moshassuck,  and  afterwards  Pawtuxet,  (which 
were  mine  own,  as  truly  as  any  man's  coat  upon  his  back,)  without 
reserving  to  myself  a  foot  of  land,  or  an  inch  of  voice,  more  than 
to  my  servants  and  strangers." 

Mr.  Williams  was  thus  the  legal  proprietor  of  the  lands  which 
were  ceded  to  him,  and  he  might  have  remained  so,  if  he  had 
pleased.  He  had  a  clear  title  from  the  Indians,  and  he  had,  a  few 
years  later  certainly,  sufficient  influence  with  the  rulers  in  Eng 
land,  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  rights,  and  a  confirmation  of 
his  authority.  He  might,  doubtless,  have  been,  like  William  Penn, 
the  proprietary  of  his  colony,  and  might  have  exercised  a  control 
over  its  government.  He  would,  we  may  easily  believe,  have  ex 
ercised  his  authority  as  wisely  and  beneficially  as  the  great  legisla 
tor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  peace  of  his  settlement  and  his  own 
comfort  would,  perhaps,  have  been  promoted,  if  he  had  retained 
this  power  awhile,  instead  of  committing  it  to  the  whole  company 
of  settlers,  among  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  colony,  as  a  refuge 
for  "  all  sorts  of  consciences,"  some  heterogeneous  and  discordant 
tempers  might  be  expected  to  find  admission.  That  he  was  blamed 
for  this  conduct,  we  know  from  his  letter  to  the  town  of  Providence, 
already  quoted  ;*  and  as  that  letter  was  written  soon  after  his  re 
turn  from  England,  we  may  infer,  that  the  censure  came  from 
leading  men  there. 

But  he  chose  to  found  his  colony  on  pure  democratic  principles ; 
as  a  commonwealth,  where  all  civil  power  should  be  exercised  by 
the  people  alone,  and  where  God  should  be  the  only  ruler  over  the 
conscience. 

We  will  now  relate*  the  facts  respecting  his  division  of  the  lands 
among  his  associates. 

The  persons  who  accompanied  him,  at  his  first  landing,  were 
William  Harris,  John  Smith,  Joshua  Verin,  Thomas  Angell,  and 
Francis  Wickes.  Several  others  joined  him  at  various  times,  pre 
viously  to  October  8,  1638,  on  which  day  Mr.  Williams  executed 
an  instrument,  of  the  following  tenor.t 

"  Providence,  81k.  of  the  Stk  month,  1638,  (so  called.) 

"  Memorandum,  that  I,  Roger  Williams,  having  formerly  pur 
chased  of  Canonicus  and  Miantinomo,  this  our  situation,  or  planta 
tion,  of  New  Providence,*  viz.  the  two  fresh  rivers,  Wanasqua- 
tucket  and  Moshassuck,  and  the  grounds  and  meadows  thereupon ; 


He  gave  away  his  lands  and  other  estate,  to  them  that  he  thought  were 
most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away  all,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  help  him 
self,  so  that  he  being  not  in  a  way  to  get  for  his  supply,  and  being  ancient, 
it  must  needs  pinch  somewhere.  I  do  not  desire  to  say  what  I  have  done 
for  both  father  and  mother.  I  judge  they  wanted  nothing  that  was  con 
venient  for  ancient  people,  &c.  What  my  father  gave,  I  believe  he  had  a 
good  intent  in  it,  and  thought  God  would  provide  for  his  family.  He  never 
gave  me  but  about  three  acres  of  land,  and  but  a  little  afore  he  deceased. 
It  looked  hard,  that  out  of  so  much  at  his  disposing,  that  I  should  have 
so  little,  and  he  so  little.  For  the  rest,  &c.  I  did  not  think  to  be  so  large ; 
so  referring  your  honours  to  those  queries  you  have  among  you, 
"  Your  friend  and  neighbour, 

"DANIEL  WILLIAMS. 

"Providence,  Aug.  24,  181O. 

"If  a  covetous  man  had  that  opportunity  as  he  had,  most  of  this  town 
would  have  been  his  tenants,  I  believe.  D.  W." 

t  The  first  deed  was  "  written  in  a  strait  of  time  and  haste,"  as  he  al 
leged,  and  contained  only  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  grantees.  He 
was  censured  for  this  by  some  of  them,  as  if  he  had  done  it  for  some  si 
nister  design!  They  urged  him  to  give  them  another  deed,  which  he 
finally  did,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1666,  when  the  document  in  the  text 
was  written,  retaining  the  original  date. 

t  The  name,  New  Providence,  appears  in  a  few  documents  written  by 
Mr.  Williams  himself,  and  by  others,  but.it  was  soon  discontinued.  Tba 
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tical  community.  Nor  was  his  benevolence  confined 
to  his  civilized  brethren  ;  he  laboured  to  enlighten, 
improve,  and  conciliate  the  savages  ;  he  learned  their 

in  consideration  of  thirty  pounds  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
said  place,  do  freely  and  fully  pass,  grant,  and  make  over  equal 
right  and  power  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  the  same  grounds 
and  lands,  unto  my  loving  friends  and  neighbours,  Stukely  West- 
cott,  William  Arnold,  Thomas  James,  Robert  Cole,  John  Greene, 
John  Throckmorton,  William  Harris,  William  Carpenter,  Thomas 
Olney,  Francis  Weston,  Richard  Waterman,  Ezekiel  Holliman, 
and  such  others  as  the  major  part  of  us  shall  admit  into  the  same 
fellowship  of  vote  with  us : — As  also  I  do  freely  make  and  pass 
over  equal  right  and  power  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  the  lands 
and  grounds  reaching  from  the  aforesaid  rivers  unto  the  great 
river  Pawtuxet,  with  the  grass  and  meadows  thereupon,  which  was 
so  lately  given  and  granted  by  the  aforesaid  sachems  to  me.  Wit 
ness  my  hand, 

"ROGER  WILLIAMS." 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1661,  the  following  deed  was  execu 
ted.  It  is  inserted  here,  because  it  is  an  interesting  document, 
and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  transactions  which  we  are  con 
sidering. 

"Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Roger 
Williams,  of  the  town  of  Providence,  in  the  Narraganset  Bay,  in 
New  England,  having,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
thirty-four,  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty-five, 
had  several  treaties  with  Canonicus  and  Miantinomo,  the  two 
chief  sachems  of  the  Narraganset,  and  in  the  end  purchased  of 
them  the  lands  and  meadows  upon  the  two  fresh  rivers  called  Mos- 
hassuck  and  Wanasquatucket,  the  two  sachems  having,  by  a  deed, 
under  their  hands,  two  years  after  the  sale  thereof,  established  and 
confirmed  the  bounds  of  these  lands  from  the  rivers  and  fields  of 
Pawtucket,  the  great  hill  of  Notaquoncanot  on  the  north-west,  and 
the  town  of  Mashapaug  on  the  west,  notwithstanding  I  had  the  fre 
quent  promise  of  Miantinomo,  my  kind  friend,  that  it  should  not 
be  land  that  I  should  want  about  these  bounds  mentioned,  provided 
that  I  satisfied  the  Indians  there  inhabiting.  I  having  made  cove 
nant  of  peaceable  neighbourhood  with  all  the  sachems  and  natives 
round  about  us,  and  having,  of  a  sense  of  God's  merciful  Provi 
dence  unto  me  in  my  distress,  called  the  place  Providence,  I  de 
sired  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  con 
science.  I  then  considering  the  condition  of  divers  of  my  distress 
ed  countrymen,  1  communicated  my  said  purchase  unto  my  loving 
friends,  John  Throckmorton,  William  Arnold,  William  Harris, 
Stnkely  Wescott,  John  Greene,  Senior,  Thomas  Olney,  Senior, 
Richard  Waterman,  and  others,  who  then  desired  to  take  shelter 
here  with  me,  and  in  succession  unto  so  many  others  as  we  should 
receive  into  the  fellowship  and  society  of  enjoying  and  disposing 
of  the  said  purchase ;  and  besides  the  first  that  were  admitted,  our 
town  records  declare,  that  afterwards  we  received  Chad  Brown, 
William  Field,  Thomas  Harris,  Senior,  William  Wickenden,  Ro 
bert  Williams,  Gregory  Dexter,  and  others,  as  our  town  book  de 
clares  ;  and  whereas,  by  God's  merciful  assistance,  I  was  the  pro 
curer  of  the  purchase,  not  by  moneys  nor  payment,  the  natives  be 
ing  so  shy  and  jealous  that  moneys  could  not  do  it,  but  by  that  lan 
guage,  acquaintance,  and  favour  with  the  natives,  and  other  advan 
tages,  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  me,  and  also  bore  the  charges 
and  venture  of  all  the  gratuities,  which  I  gave  to  the  great  sachems 
and  other  sachems  and  natives  round  about  us,  and  lay  engaged 
for  a  loving  and  peaceable  neighbourhood  with  them,  to  my  great 
charge  and  travel ;  it  was  therefore  thought  fit  by  some  loving 


origin  of  the  epithet  New  may  have  been,  a  desire  to  distinguish  the  town 
from  the  island  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  on  which  a 
plantation  was  begun  in  1629.  Holmes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  This 
island  has  since  received  the  name  of  New  Providence.  The  town  of  Ro 
ger  Williams  was  entitled  to  the  precedence. 

*  This  seems  to  be  loosely  expressed.  Mr.  Williams  could  not  mean 
that  he  delivered  the  deed  to  the  grantees  in  1637,  for  several  of  the  per 
sons  named  did  not  arrive  in  Providence  till  after  April,  1638.  (Backus, 
vol.  i.  p.  92.)  His  own  deed  of  cession  is  dated  Oct.  8,  1638.  He  proba 
bly  meant,  that  he  delivered  the  deed,  signed  by  the  sachems  in  1637,  to 


language,  travelled  among  them,  and  gained  the  en 
tire  confidence  of  their  chiefs ;  and  had  often  the 
happiness,  by  his  influence  over  them,  of  saving  from 


friends,  that  I  should  receive  some  loving  consideration  and  gra 
tuity,  and  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  every  person,  that  should 
be  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  enjoying  land  and  disposing  of  the 
purchase,  should  pay  thirty  shillings  unto  the  public  stock  j  and 
first,  about  thirty  pounds  should  be  paid  unto  myself,  by  thirty  shil 
lings  a  person,  as  they  were  admitted  j  this  sum  I  received,  and  in 
love  to  my  friends,  and  with  respect  to  a  town  and  place  of  succour 
for  the  distressed,  as  aforesaid,  I  do  acknowledge  the  said  sum  and 
payment  as  full  satisfaction  ;  and  whereas  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven,'  so  called,  I  delivered  the  deed  sub. 
scribed  by  the  two  aforesaid  chief  sachems,  so  much  thereof  as 
concerneth  the  aforementioned  lands,  from  myself  and  from  my 
heirs,  unto  the  whole  number  of  the  purchasers,  with  all  my  power, 
right  and  title  therein,  reserving  only  unto  myself  one  single  share 
equal  unto  any  of  the  rest  of  that  number  ;  I  now  again,  in  a  more 
formal  way,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  confirm  my  former  re 
signation  of  that  deed  of  the  lands' aforesaid,  and  bind  myself, 
my  heirs,  my  executors,  my  administrators  and  assigns,  never  to 
molest  any  of  the  said  persons  already  received,  or  hereafter  to  be 
received  into  the  society  of  purchasers,  as  aforesaid  ;  but  that  they, 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  shall  at  all 
times  quietly  and  peaceably  enjoy  the  premises  and  every  part 
thereof,  and  I  do  further  by  these  presents  bind  myself,  my  heirs, 
my  executors,  my  administrators  and  assigns,  never  to  lay  any 
claim,  nor  cause  any  claim  to  be  laid,  to  any  of  the  lands  afore 
mentioned,  or  unto  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  more  than  unto  my 
own  single  share,  by  virtue  or  pretence  of  any  former  bargain,  sale 
or  mortgage  whatsoever,  or  jointures,  thirds  or  entails  made  by  me, 
the  said  Roger  Williams,  or  of  any  other  person,  either  for,  by, 
through  or  under  me.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  present  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one. 

"  ROGER  WILLIAMS,  (Seal.t) 

"  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us,  Thomas 
Smith,  Joseph  Carpenter.  Memorandum,  the  words,  of  the  pur 
chase,  were  interlined  before  these  presents  were  sealed.  I,  Mary 
Williams,  wife  unto  Roger  Williams,  do  assent  unto  the  premises. 
Witness  my  hand,  this  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  this  present 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one. 

The  mark  of  (M.  W.)  MARY  WILLIAMS.* 

"  Acknowledged  and  subscribed  before  me, 

"  WILLIAM  FIELD,  Assistant. 

"Enrolled,  April  the  6th,  1662,  pr.  me, 

"  THOMAS  OLNEY,  Junr.,  Tm-n  Clerk." 

Prom  this  document,  it  appears,  that  the  twelve  person  to  whom 
the  lands,  on  the  Moshassuck  and  Wanasquatucket  rivers,  were 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Williams,  did  not  pay  him  any  part  of  the  thirty 
pounds,  which  he  received ;  but  that  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  was 
exacted  of  every  person  who  was  afterwards  admitted,  to  form  a 
common  stock.  From  this  slock,  thirty  pounds  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Williams,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  instrument  last 
quoted. 

For  the  lands  on  the  Pawtuxet  river,  however,  Mr.  Williams  re 
ceived  twelve-thirteenths  of  twenty  pounds,  from  the  twelve  persons 
named  in  the  deed  of  October  8,  1638.  On  the  same  day,  the  fol 
lowing  instrument  was  executed  : — 

"  It  is  agreed,  this  day  abovesaid,  that  all  the  meadow  grounds  at 
Pawtuxet,  bounding  upon  the  fresh  river,  on  both  sides,  are  to  be 

the  purchasers.  This  deed  was  dated  March  24,  the  last  day  of  1637, 
old  style. 

t  An  anchor,  reclining. 

t  We  are  surprised  at  the  form  of  this  signature.  That  Mrs.  Williams 
could  not  write,  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  rendered  certain  that 
she  could  write,  by  a  reference  to  her  letters,  in  a  public  document  at  Pro 
vidence.  It  is  probable,  that  she  wrote  the  initials,  believing  them  to  ba 
sufficient  j  and  some  person  added  the  words,  the  mark  of,  and  wrote 
the  name  at  length. 
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injury  the  inhabitants  of  the  very  colony  which  had 
proclaimed  him  an.  outlaw,  and  driven  him  into  the 
wilderness.* 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  the  antinomian  con- 

impropriated  unto  those  thirteen  persons,  being  now  incorporated 
together  in  our  town  of  Providence,  viz. :  Ezekiel  Holliman,  Fran 
cis  Weston,  Roger  Williams,  Thomas  Olney,  Robert  Cole,  Wil 
liam  Carpenter,  William  Harris,  John  Throckmorton,  Richard 
Waterman,  John  Greene,  Thomas  James,  William  Arnold,  Slukely 
Westcott ;  and  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  and  every  one  to 
pay  an  equal  proportion  to  raise  up  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  for 
the  same ;  and  if  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  some,  or  any  one,  of 
these  thirteen  persons  aforesaid,  do  not  pay  or  give  satisfaction  of 
his  or  their  equal  proportion  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
by  this  day  eight  weeks,  which  will  be  the  17th  day  of  the  10th  month 
nest  ensuing,  then  they  or  he  shall  leave  their  or  his  proportion  of 
meadow  grounds  unto  the  rest  of  those  thirteen  persons,  to  be  at 
their  disposing,  who  shall  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
which  is  to  be  paid  to  Roger  Williams." 

This  money  was  punctually  paid  on  the  3d  of  December  follow 
ing,  and  was  acknowledged  as  follows : — 

"  According  to  former  agreement,  I  received  of  the  neighbours 
abovesaidthe  full  sum  of  181.  11s.  3d.  Per  me, 

ROGER  WILLIAMS." 

He  thus  retained  an  equal  share  in  the  lands  on  the  Pawtuxet 
river,  which  were  very  valuable  to  the  new  settlers,  on  account  of 
the  natural  meadows  along  its  banks.  These  lands  were  afterwards 
the  occasion  of  a  protracted  contention. 

Prom  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Wil 
liams  generously  admitted  the  first  twelve  proprietors  of  the  Provi 
dence  purchase  to  an  equal  share  with  himself,  without  exacting 
from  them  any  remuneration.  The  thirty  pounds  which  he  re 
ceived  were  paid  by  succeeding  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shil 
lings  each.  But  this  sum  of  thirty  pounds  was  not  paid  to  him,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  land-.  It  was,  as  he  calls  it,  a  "  loving  gra 
tuity,"  and  was  intended  to  remunerate  him  for  the  presents  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Indians,  and  for  the  expenses  which  he  had 
incurred  in  procuring  the  lands.  But  he  affirmed,  that  all  which 
he  received  was  far  less  than  he  expended.*  The  same  may  be 
said  respecting  the  money  paid  for  the  Pawtuxet  lands. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Williams,  in  these  transactions,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  highly  honourable,  disinterested,  and 
liberal.  He  held  the  title  to  the  whole  territory,  and  he  might,  ap 
parently,  have  amassed  wealth  and  gratified  ambition,  by  retaining 
the  control  of  the  town,  and  selling  the  lands,  to  be  held  of  him  as 
the  proprietor.  But  he  renounced  all  plans  of  power  and  emolu 
ment  ;  he  placed  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  other  settlers,  and 
surrendered  the  territory  to  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  among 
whom  he  claimed  no  other  influence  than  that  which  sprung  from 
his  personal  character.  The  sum  which  he  received  was  not  even 
a  remuneration  for  his  actual  expenses  in  procuring  the  territory. 

It  does  not  diminish  this  praise,  that  the  settlers  were  obliged  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  many  individual  Indians.  The  grant  from 
the  sachems  might,  perhaps,  have  been  considered  as  a  full  title ; 
but  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Roger  Williams  and  his  friends, 
led  them  to  make  compensation  to  the  natives  who  occupied  the 
territory.  The  whole  sum  paid  to  Mr.  Williams  and  to  the  In 
dians,  for  Providence  and  Pawtuxet,  was  stated  by  William  Har 
ris,  in  1677,  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. — Knowles's 
Memoir  of  Roger  Williams. 

*  "  He  died  in  April,  1683,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.     He 
seems  in  the  early  part  of  his  residence  in  this  country  to  have 
been  governed  in  some  respects  by  a  blind  zeal ;  but  his  memory 
is  deserving  of  lasting  honour  for  the  correctness  of  his  opinions 
respecting  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  the  generous   toleration 
which  he  established.     So  superior  was  he  to  the  meanness  of  re 
venge,  and  such  was  his  magnanimity,  that  he  exerted  all  his  in- 

*  He  found  "Indian  gifts"  very  costly.    He  was  under  the  necessity  of 
making  frequent  presents.    He  says,  that  he  let  the  Indians  have  his 
shallop  and  pinnace  at  command,  transporting  fifty  at  a  time,  and  lodging 
fifty  at  his  house ;  that  he  never  denied  them  any  thing  lawful  i  that  when 


troversy,  as  it  has  been  called,  arose  in  Massachu 
setts,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Coddington,  and 
others,  were  also  banished  from  that  colony.t  These 
persons,  with  the  assistance  of  Roger  Williams,  in 


fluence  with  the  Indians  in  favour  of  Massachusetts,  and  ever 
evinced  the  greatest  friendship  for  the  colony  from  which  he  had 
been  driven.  For  some  of  its  principal  men  he  preserved  the  high 
est  affection,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  them.  In  his 
controversial  writings,  especially  with  Mr.  Cotton  respecting  tole 
ration,  he  shows  himself  a  master  of  argument.  His  talents  were 
of  a  superior  order.  In  the  religious  doctrines  which  he  embraced, 
he  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  consistent.  The  Scriptures  he 
read  in  the  originals.  Though  his  writings  and  his  conduct  in  the 
latter  periods  of  his  life  evince  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  yet  his  mind  was  so  shrouded  in  doubt  and  un 
certainty,  that  he  lived  in  the  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gos 
pel.  He  did  not  contend,  like  the  quakers,  that  they  were  superseded, 
but  found  himself  incapable  of  determining  to  what  church  it  was 
his  duly  to  unite  himself.  He  would  pray  and  preach  with  all  who 
would  hear  him,  of  whatever  denomination.  If  his  conscience  had 
been  enlightened,  one  would  suppose,  it  must  have  reproved  him 
for  not  partaking  of  the  sacrament  also  with  different  sects.  His 
first  baptism  he  appears  to  have  renounced,  not  so  much  because 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  time  or  the  mode  of  its  administration, 
as  because  it  was  received  in  the  church  of  England,  which  he 
deemed  anli-christian.  He  published  a  Key  to  the  Language  of 
America,  or,  A  Help  to  the  Tongue  of  the  New  England  Indians, 
8vo.  1643,  which  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Cotton's 
Letter,  concerning  the  Power  of  the  Magistrate  in  matters  of  Re 
ligion  ;  The  Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution  for  the  cause  of  Con 
science,  1644 ;  The  Bloody  Tenet  yet  more  Bloody  by  Mr.  Cotton's 
endeavour  to  wash  it  White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  &c.,  to 
which  is  added,  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Endicot,  4to.  1652  ;  The  Hireling 
Ministry  none  of  Christ's,  or,  A  Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus ;  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and 
Health,  and  their  Preservatives,  London,  1652  ;  George  Fox  digged 
out  of  his  Burrows,  1676,  which  was  written  against  Fox  and  Bur 
ro  wes,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  dispute  with  the  Quakers.  An 
answer  to  it  was  published  in  1678,  entitled,  A  New  England  Fire- 
Brand  Quenched.  An  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Williams  to  Major 
Mason  is  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society." — 
Allen's  Biography,  p.  608,  609. 

t  "  Lastly,  Samuel  Gorton,  and  his  eleven  followers,  descending 
the  Narraganset  Bay  on  the  west  side,  settled  on  Warwick  Neck. 
This  flourishing  abode  of  heresy  and  toleration  soon  inflamed  the 
religious  or  official  zeal  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  a  Captain 
Cook,  with  an  armed  parly  of  treble  Gorlon's  number,  was  des 
patched  with  strict  orders  to  bring  the  heretics  to  Boston,  dead  or 
alive.  At  the  head  of  this  crusade  in  miniature,  marched  a  holy 
man,  with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  his.soldiers  regularly  to  their 
prayers,  and  to  explain  to  Gorlon  and  his  deluded  followers  the 
whole  enormity  of  their  errors  before  they  put  them  to  death.  What 
these  errors  were,  it  is  immaterial  to  relate  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they 
had  reference  to  the  most  abstruse  and  speculative  doctrines,  and 
were  wholly  immaterial  to  Christian  piety  and  a  good  life.  Gorton 
persisted  sturdily  in  the  argument  against  the  nuncio  of  Winthrop, 
and  thinking  he  had  the  best  of  it,  refused  to  acknowledge  himself 
convinced.  Cook  accordingly  gave  the  word  for  the  onset,  and 
they  were  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Boston.  The  women 
and  children  were  dispersed  in  the  woods,  and  as  it  was  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  several  of  them  actually 
perished.  The  rest  of  these  helpless  fugitives,  after  sustaining  in 
credible  hardships,  were  protected,  clothed,  and  hospitably  enter 
tained — by  savages." — Johnson's  Life  of  Greene.  "  Being  brought 
before  the  court  at  Boston,  the  charge  exhibited  against  them  was 
in  the  following  words  : — '  Upon  much  examination,  and  serious 


he  established  a  trading  house  at  Narraganset,  Canonicus  had  freely  what 
he  desired ;  and  when  the  old  chief  was  about  to  die,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Wil-- 
liams,  and  "  desired  to  be  buried  in  my  cloth,  of  free  gift." 
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March,  1638,  purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  island  of 
Aquetnee,  since  called  Rhode  Island.  The  settlers 
at  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  were,  at  first,  dis 
tinct  communities,  and  had  separate  governments. 
Both  formed  civil  compacts  for  themselves.  The  in 
habitants  of  Providence,  and  "  all  new  comers,"  at 
first  promised  "  to  submit  themselves  in  active  and 
passive  obedience  to  all  such  orders  and  agreements 
as  should  be  made  for  the  public  good  of  the  body, 
in  an  orderly  way,  by  major  consent  of  the  inhabit 
ants."  At  Rhode  Island,  the  settlers,  to  the  number 
of  eighteen,  subscribed  to  the  following  civil  com 
pact  :  "  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  here 
by  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  incorporate 
ourselves  into  a  body  politic  ;  and  as  he  shall  help, 
will  submit  our  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  unto  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  and  to  all  those  perfect  and  absolute  laws  of 
his,  given  in  his  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  judged  and 
guided  thereby."  In  1640,  being  about  forty  in  num 
ber,  they  combined  in  a  plan  of  government,  as  best 
suited  to  promote  peace  and  order  in  their  circum 
stances.  William  Coddington,  was  chosen  a  judge, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment,  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 
In  March,  1641,  at  a  general  court  of  election,  it  was 
unanimously  declared,  that  the  government  was  a 
democracy,  or  popular  government,  and  that  the  power 
was  in  the  body  of  the  freemen,  orderly  assembled,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  to  make  or  constitute  just 
laws,  by  which  they  should  be  regulated,  and  to  de 
pute  from  among  them  such  ministers  as  should  see 
them  faithfully  executed.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered,  that  none  should  be  accounted  delinquent 
for  doctrine,  provided  it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to 
the  established  government  and  laws.* 

When  the  New  England  colonies,  in  1643,  formed 
the  celebrated  confederacy,  Rhode  Island  applied  to 
be  admitted  into  the  union.  Plymouth  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  settlements  were  within  her 
boundaries.  The  commissioners  decided  that  Rhode 
Island  might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  confede- 


consideration  of  your  writings,  with  your  answers  about  them,  we 
do  charge  you  to  be  a  blasphemous  enemy  of  the  true  religion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  holy  ordinances,  and  also  of  civil 
authority  among  the  people  of  Goa,  and  particularly  in  this  juris 
diction.'  Their  writings  were  produced  in  evidence  against  them  ; 
and  they  explained  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  governor,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  said  he  could  agree  with  them  in  their  answer,  though 
he  could  not  in  their  writings ;  but  Mr.  Dudley  stood  up,  much 
moved,  and  said  he  would  never  consent  to  it  while  he  lived,  that 
they  were  one  with  them  in  those  answers.  The  governor  then 
asked  Gorton  what  faith  was  1  He  answered,  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  that  "  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen;"  the  governor  told  him  that  was  true, 
but  he  could  say  more  of  faith  than  that.  He  desired  to  be  ex 
cused,  and  Mr.  Bradstreet,  prudently  enough,  excepted  to  such 
questions,  unless  he  was  free  to  speak  to  them ;  and  thereupon  they 


racy,  if  she  would  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ply 
mouth  ;  this  she  resolutely  declined,  proudly  preferring 
independence  to  all  the  benefits  of  dependent  union. 
In  the  year  1644,  Roger  Williams  was  deputed  to 
England  to  obtain  of  the  commissioners  of  planta 
tions,  appointed  by  Parliament,  a  new  charter.  These 
commissioners  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  residing  in 
a  tract  of  country,  called  by  the  name  of  Narraganset 
Bay,  bordering  northward  and  north-east  on  the  pa 
tent  of  the  Massachusetts,  east  and  south-east  on 
Plymouth  patent,  south  on  the  ocean,  and  west  and 
north-west  on  the  country  of  the  Indians,  called  Nar- 
ragansets,  the  whole  tract  extending  about  twenty-five 
English  miles  unto  the  Pequod  river  and  country,  "a 
free  and  absolute  charter  of  incorporation,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Incorporation  of  Providence  plan 
tations  in  the  Narragansets  Bay,  in  New  England, 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  rule  themselves,  and 
such  others  as  shall  inhabit  in  any  part  of  the  said 
tract  of  land,  by  such  a  form  of  civil  government,  as 
by  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
they  shall  find  most  suitable  to  their  estate  and  con 
dition  ;  and  for  that  end,  to  make  and  ordain  such 
civil  laws  and  constitutions,  and  to  inflict  such  pu 
nishments  upon  transgressors  ;  and  for  the  execution 
thereof,  so  to  place  and  displace  officers  of  justice,  as 
they,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  should,  by  free 
consent,  agree  thereto  ;"  with  a  proviso,  that  the  laws, 
constitutions,  and  punishments,  for  the  civil  govern 
ment  of  the  plantation,  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
England,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
place  would  admit.  A  court  of  commissioners,  con 
sisting  of  six  persons  from  each  of  the  towns,  was 
invested  with  legislative  authority,  but  all  acts  passed 
by  these  commissioners  were  subject  to  be  .repealed 
by  a  majority  of  the  freemen  assembled  in  town  meet 
ings  called  for  that  purpose.  A  president  and  four 
assistants  were  chosen  annually,  to  be  conservators 
of  the  peace,  with  civil  powers,  and  by  special  com 
mission  they  were  judges  of  the  courts,  assisted  by 


were  dismissed  and  remanded  to  prison.  Their  sentences  were 
cruel.  Gorton  was  ordered  to  be  confined  to  Charles-town,  there 
to  be  kept  at  work,  and  to  wear  such  bolts  and  irons  as  might  hin 
der  his  escape ;  and  if  he  broke  his  confinement,  or  by  speech  or 
writing  published  or  maintained  any  of  the  blasphemous  abomina 
ble  heresies  wherewith  he  had  been  charged  by  the  general  court, 
or  should  reproach  or  reprove  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  these  united  colonies,  or  the  civil  government,  &c.,  that 
upon  conviction  thereof,  upon  trial  by  jury,  he  «hould  suffer  death. 
The  rest  were  confined  to  different  towns,  one  in  a  town,  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  with  Gorton ;  their  cattle  were  seized  and  or 
dered  to  be  sold,  and  the  charge  of  fetching  them,  and  the  expense 
attending  the  trial  and  imprisonment,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds, 
and  the  overplus  to  be  reserved  for  their  future  maintenance  du 
ring  their  confinement." — Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  120 — 122 
*  Pitkin,  vol.  i,  p.  47. 
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two  wardens  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  towns  in 
which  the  courts  were  held.  Each  town  elected  a 
council  of  six  persons  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
This  council  was  also  a  town  court,  for  the  trial  of 
causes  of  inferior  magnitude,  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  court  of  president  and  assistants.  This  form 
of  government  continued,  with  little  interruption, 
until  a  charter  was  obtained  from  Charles  II.  in  1663. 

The  town  of  Newport  was  situated  on  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  America,  and  its  inhabitants  soon  en 
gaged  in  commerce.  Their  commercial  transactions 
were  deemed  of  so  much  importance  in  1647,  as  to  re 
quire  laws  suited  to  commercial  men  and  seamen.  At 
this  early  period,  therefore,  it  was  ordered  at  the  court 
of  election,  "  that  the  sea  laws,  otherwise  called  the 
laws  of  Oleron,  should  be  in  force  among  us,  for  the 
benefit  of  seamen,  (upon  the  island,)  and  the  chief 
officers  in  the  town  should  have  power  to  summon 
the  court  for  the  case  or  cases  prescribed.* 

Upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1663, 
Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  to  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  plantations.  The  supreme  or  legislative 
power  was  to  be  exercised  by  an  assembly,  which 
was  to  consist  of  the  governor,  of  ten  assistants,  and 
of  representatives  from  the  several  towns,  all  to  be 
chosen  by  the  freemen.  The  first  meeting  of  the  ge 
neral  assembly,  under  the  new  charter,  was  on  the 
1st  of  March,  when  the  government  was  organized. 
Among  a  great  variety  of  ordinances  which  were  en 
acted  by  the  legislature  of  this  colony, -one  was  for 
declaring  the  privileges  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  It 
enacted,  "  that  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned,  or 
deprived  of  his  freehold,  or  condemned,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  colony  ;  that 
no  tax  shall  be  imposed  or  required  of  the  colonists, 
but  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  ;  that  all  men 
of  competent  estates,  and  of  civil  conversation,  (Ro 
man  Catholics  only  excepted,)t  shall  be  admitted  free 
men,  or  may  choose  or  be  chosen  colonial  officers." 
In  1665,  the  general  assembly  enacted  a  law,  autho 
rizing  the  seizure  of  the  estates  of  quakers,  who  re 
fused  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  colony ;  but  be 
ing  generally  condemned  by  the  people,  it  was  never 
carried  into  execution. 

The  commissioners  sent  by  Charles  II.  to  inspect 


the  affairs  of  the  New  England  colonies,  were  received 
at  Rhode  Island  with  more  deference  than  in  the  neigh 
bouring  colony  of  Massachusetts,  arising,  probably, 
partly  from  their  religious  sentiments,  and  partly  from 
a  sense  of  their  comparative  want  of  strength  to  cope 
with  royal  power.  Their  conduct  received  the  warm 
est  approbation  of  their  monarch  ;  and  he  assured 
them,  that  he  should  never  be  unmindful  of  their  du 
tiful  behaviour,  which,  he  observed,  was  set  off  with 
the  more  lustre  by  the  contrary  deportment  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  as  if,  by  its  refractoriness,  it  had  designed 
to  recommend  and  heighten  their  merits. t  The  ge 
neral  strain  of  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  was  conciliatory,  though  independent,  and 
seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  Charles  II.  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  British  crown, 
the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  immediately  transmitted 
an  address,  acknowledging  themselves  his  loyal  sub 
jects,  professing  obedience  to  his  power,  and  begging 
protection  for  their  chartered  rights.  Their  suppli 
cations,  however,  could  not  protect  them  from  the  ef 
fects  of  those  plans  of  reformation  for  New  England 
which  were  now  resolved  on.  Articles  of  high  mis 
demeanour  were  exhibited  against  them  before  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  colonies,  accusing  them  of 
breaches  of  their  charter,  and  of  opposition  to  the 
acts  of  navigation.  These  charges  were  referred,  in 
July,  1685,  to  Sawyer,  attorney-general,  with  orders 
forthwith  to  issue  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  against 
their  patent ;  and  formal  notice  of  the  legal  process 
was  soon  afterwards  communicated  to  the  governor 
and  company.  But,  without  much  hesitation,  they 
resolved  that  they  would  not  stand  suit  with  their 
king.  It  was  ordered  by  the  committee  of  colonies, 
that  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  governor  of  Massachu 
setts,  should  demand  the  surrender  of  their  charter, 
and  govern  them  as  other  colonies  of  New  England, 
the  king  assuring  them  of  his  protection,  and  of  his 
determination  to  extend  no  other  rule  of  administra 
tion  over  them,  than  over  the  neighbouring  planta 
tions.  In  December,  1686,  Andros,  agreeably  to  his 
orders,  dissolved  the  government  of  Rhode  Island, 
broke  its  seal,  admitted  five  of  its  inhabitants  into  his 
legislative  council,  and  assumed  the  administration  in 


*  Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

t  "  The  authenticity,  of  the  clause,  '  Roman  Catholics  only  ei- 
cepted,'  has  been  disputed ;  and  strictures  have  been  made  upon 
Chalmers,  as  maintaining  '  that  the  toleration  of  Roger  Williams 
did  not  extend  to  Roman  Catholics,"  and  upon  the  author  of  Ame 
rican  Annals,  as  having  '  repeated  this  charge."  That  clause  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  ordinance,  as  recited  by  Chalmers,  and  the 
omission  of  it  would  have  been  censurable.  It  has  since  been  af 
firmed,  on  very  respectable  authority,  that  the  act  in  question  is 


not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Rhode  Island.  In  copying  the 
ordinance,  the  supposed  implication  of  Mr.  Williams  was  not  ad 
verted  to;  it  was  merely  a  transcript  of  an  article  in  our  history. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  legislation  of  1664,  Roger  Williams 
has  a  just  claim  to  the  honour  of  establishing,  at  "the  foundation  of 
his  colony,  '  a  free,  full,  and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience."  "- 
American  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  336,  337. 

t  See  the  King's  Letter,  on  New  England  Papers,  vol.  iii. 
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the  place  of  that  which  he  had  thus  annihilated. 
When  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  his  power,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  resumed  their  charter,  on  the 
ground  that  an  act  which  was  extorted  by  terror 
might  be  justly  recalled  when  restraint  no  longer  re 
mained.  All  the  officers  who  had  been  displaced 
three  years  before  were  now  restored. 

The  benevolence,  justice,  and  pacific  policy  of 
Williams,  secured  to  the  colony  an  almost  total  ex 
emption  from  Indian  hostility.  Its  prosperity  was 
proportionate  to  these  favourable  circumstances,  and 
the  population  rapidly  increased ;  in  1730,  the  num 
ber  of  inhabitants  was  18,000 ;  and  in  1761,  it  had 
augmented  to  40,000. 

Brown  University  was  founded  at  Warren,  in  1764. 
On  the  petition  of  a  number  of  respectable  persons,  a 
charter  for  founding  a  seminary  of  learning  was  grant 
ed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony ;  the  in 
corporation  took  place  in  the  name  of  the  "  trustees, 
or  fellows  of  the  College  or  University  in  the  English 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations." 
The  president  must  be  a  Baptist,  but  professors  and 
other  officers  of  instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  de 
nomination  of  Christians.  The  charter,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  other  institutions  of  that  colony,  declares,  "  All 
the  members  of  this  institution  shall  forever  enjoy 
full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  con 
science  ;  and  the  places  of  professors,  tutors,  and  all 
other  officers,  the  president  excepted,  shall  be  free  and 
open  for  all  denominations  of  protestants."  In  1770, 
the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where,  by 
the  generous  donation  of  individuals,  principally  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  a  large  and  elegant  building 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEW    YORK. 

THE  history  of  the  middle  ages  renders  it  very  ap 
parent  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  were  entertained 
by  the  governments  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  title 
to  property,  both  private  and  national,  have  been  very 
incorrect.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  claim  to  proprietorship,  supposed  to  be  con 
ferred  by  discovery,  a  doctrine  which  gave  rise  to 
many,  by  no  means  bloodless,  disputes.  Had  the 
simple  idea  of  priority  of  occupation  been  deemed 
the  just  ground  of  national  or  individual  claims  to 
colonial  possessions,  little  difficulty  would  have  arisen, 
though  it  would  have  been  subversive  of  many  of  the 
lofty  imaginations  of  regal  or  aristocratic  ambition. 


This  principle  would  have  been  just  to  the  natives, 
who,  as  far  as  their  occupancy  extended,  were  the 
only  parties  who  could  convey  a  just  title  to  the  new 
comers  to  the  American  continent.  What  would 
have  been  the  indignation  of  British  pride,  had  some 
adventurous  Indian  sachem  discovered^  and  granted 
to  his  faithful  followers,  some  of  the  extensive  and 
thinly  inhabited  wastes  which  Britain  exhibited  in 
the  reigns  of  James  or  Charles  ?  Yet,  what  other 
title  could  Charles  urge  to  the  territories  of  the  brave 
king  Philip,  that  the  latter  could  not,  had  he  visited 
the  coast  of  England,  have  retorted  on  the  former  ?  ( 

The  absurdity  of  the  principle  of  a  legitimate  title 
being  conferred  by  discovery  only,  was  nowhere  more 
clearly  evinced,  than  in  the  transactions  of  the  colony 
of  New  York.  In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  English 
man  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  of  Hol 
land,  set  sail  from  the  Texel  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage  to  India.  Not  succeeding  in  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  he  entered  the  bay  of  Chesa 
peake,  where  he  found  the  infant  settlement  of  the 
English.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Long  Island, 
and  sailed  up  the  river  Manhattan,  on  whose  banks 
the  chief  fruits  of  his  enterprise  were  destined  to  grow. 
It  has  been  affirmed,  that  he  sold  his  right  to  this 
territory  to  the  Dutch ;  but  the  assertion  is  as  un 
supported  by  proof  as  it  is  improbable  ;  he  could  con 
vey  to  them  no  right  which  the  voyage  did  not  vest, 
by  a  much  better  title,  in  themselves.  Several  voya 
ges  were  afterwards  made  from  Holland  to  the  river 
Manhattan,  which  subsequently  received  the  name  of 
the  able  navigator,  by  whom  it  had  been  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Dutch.  The  favourable 
report  of  Hudson  having  been  confirmed  by  other 
voyagers,  a  body  of  Dutch  merchants  embraced  the 
resolution  of  establishing  a  trading  settlement ;  and 
the  States-General  promoted  the  enterprise  by  granting 
them  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  Hudson's 
river.  They  erected  a  fort  near  Albany,  which  they 
named  Fort  Orange,  and  a  few  trading-houses  on  the 
island  of  New  York,  then  called  by  the  Indians, 
Manhattan. 

If  the  Dutch  settlers  made  proper  arrangements 
with  the  natives,  they  had  certainly  now  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  legitimate  occupiers  of  the  soil ; 
and  no  other  European  nation  was  entitled  to  dis 
pute  their  possession..  The  British  monarch,  how 
ever,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  as  were  his  repre 
sentatives  in  America — pretending  to  found  their 
claim  on  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots  in  the  previous 
century,  a  claim  which  has  found  an  advocate  in  so 
sensible  a  writer  as  Chalmers;  and  the  title -of  the 
Hollanders  is  denied,  because  "  the  sovereign  of 
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France  in  1603,  and  the  king  of  England,  in  1606, 
had  declared  their  intent-Ion  to  appropriate  the  same 
region,  which  their  subjects  immediately  planted."* 
Why  the  intention  of  the  French  or  English  was  a 
better  title  than  the  occupation  of  the  Dutch,  or  what 
definition  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  term  region,  when 
no  Eurqpean  had  a  settlement  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  Dutch,  Mr.  Chalmers  has  left  his  readers 
to  guess  ;  and  if  they  exercise  their  rational  faculties 
correctly,  they  will  be  far  from  countenancing  his 
opinion. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Dutch  experienced  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  unjust  principle  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  In  the  very  first  year  of  their  settle 
ment,  Captain  Argal.  who  had  proceeded  from  Vir 
ginia  to  drive  the  French  from  their  settlements  on 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  visited,  on  his  return,  the  Dutch 
on  Hudson's  river.  Claiming  the  country  for  his 
sovereign,  he  demanded  their  acknowledgment  of 
his  authority ;  and  being  few  in  number,  they  pru 
dently  submitted,  without  attempting  to  resist.  In 
the  year  following,  kowever,  a  new  governor  having 
arrived  at  the  fort  with  an  additional  complement  of 
settlers,  the  claim  of  the  English  to  the  stipulated 
dependence  was  forthwith  defied,  and  the  payment 
of  tribute  imposed  by  Argal  resisted.  For  the  better 
protection  of  their  independence,  the  colonists  now 
erected  another  fort  on  the  south-west  point  of  Long 

*  Annals,  p.  568. 

t  New  Netherland,  born  republican,  might  have  been  nurtured 
in  free  principles,  made  the  healthy  and  vigorous  representative  of 
the  parent  republic,  and  the  depository  for  transmission  to  posterity 
of  that  liberty  which  was  to  expire  at  home.  The  infant  colony, 
might,  at  least,  have  been  saved  from  the  contamination  which 
rendered  profession  a  mockery  in  practice.  The  West  Indian 
Company  were  amply  remunerated  for  all  expenses  and  care  which 
they  bestowed  ;  and  if  magnanimity  in  policy  had  prevailed  over 
the  unstatesman-like  maxims  of  gain  and  loss,  they  might  have 
added  to  their  renown,  the  celebrity  of  founding  the  first  republic  in 
the  new  world.  But  actuated  by  different  views,  and  calculating 
the  progressive  profits  of  trade  only,  they  now  determined,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  amount  of  their  last  transhipment,  to  carry  to 
a  fuller  extent  the  commercial  strength  and  spirit  of  the  colony. 

Since  their  brilliant  commencement,  they  suffered  within  the  last 
two  years  reverses  and  misfortunes  from  the  pirates,  the  Dunkirk 
free-booters,  and  the  public  enemy.  But  in  1627,  the  capture  of 
thirty  of  the  enemy's  ships,  under  the  batteries  of  St.  Salvador,  by 
Admiral  Peter  Pietersen  Heyn,  after  an  unequal  conflict  on  his 

•  Seawan  was  the  name  of  Indian  money,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds ;  wompam  (which  signifies  white)  and  suckauhock,  (sucki  signifying 
black.)  Wompam  or  wompampeague,  or  simply  peague,  was,  though  im 
properly,  also  understood  among  the  Dutch  and  English,  as  expressive  of 
the  generic  denomination.  Wompam,  or  white  money,  was  made  of  the 
stem  or  stock  of  the  meteauhock  or  periwinkle :  suckauhock,  or  black 
money,  was  manufactured  from  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  quahaug, 
(venus  mercenaria,)  a  round  thick  shell-fish,  that  buried  itself  but  a  little 
way  in  the  sand,  and  was  generally  found  lying  on  it  in  deep  water,  and 
gathered  by  rakes,  or  by  diving  after  it.  The  Indians  broke  off  about  half 
an  inch  of  a  purple  colour  of  the  inside,  and  converted  it  into  beads. 
These,  before  the  introduction  of  awls  and  thread,  were  bored  with  sharp 
stones,  and  strung  upon  sinews  of  beasts,  and  when  interwoven  to  the 
breadth  of  the  hard,  more  or  less,  were  called  a  belt  of  seawan  or  wom- 


Island.  They  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  in 
unmolested  tranquillity,  to  mature  their  settlement, 
enlarge  their  numbers,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their 
national  virtues  of  patience  and  industry,  to  subdue 
the  first  difficulties  and  hardships  of  an  infant  colony. 

In  1621,  the  Dutch  republic,  desirous  of  establish 
ing  a  colony  in  America  on  a  firm  basis,  granted  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  an  extensive  terri 
tory  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  and  entitled  it  New 
Netherlands.  The  boundaries  were  not  accurately 
defined,  but  were  considered  by  the  company  as 
including  Connecticut  river  at  the  north,  and  Dela 
ware  river  at  the  south.  Under  the  management  of 
this  company,  the  settlement  was  soon  both  consoli 
dated  and  extended.  The  city  of  New  Amsterdam, 
afterwards  called  New  York,  was  built  on  York 
Island,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Manhattan ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher 
up  the  Hudson,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city 
of  Albany.  In  1623,  they  erected  a  fort  on  the 
Delaware,  which  they  called  Nassau  ;  and  ten  years 
afterwards  another  on  the  Connecticut,  which  they 
called  Good  Hope.  Near  the  former,  the  Swedes 
had  a  settlement;  and  from  the  interfering  claims  of 
the  two  nations,  quarrels  arose  between  the  settlers, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  terminated  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  Swedes.t 

If  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  in  extending  their  set- 


part,  in  which  skill  was  seconded  by  the  most  obstinate  heroism, 
gave  renewed  vigour  to  the  company.  These  prizes  were  richly 
laden  with  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  some  gold  and  silver. 

Sugar,  linens,  cloths,  and  stuffs  of  various  fabric,  formed  a  part 
of  the  imports  into  New  Netherland.  Its  trade  was  with  the  na 
tives,  who,  as  far  as  from  ftuebec  and  Tadousac,  brought  furs  to 
Port  Orange.  But  to  this  chief  mart  of  the  province,  the  five  na 
tions  introduced  the  greatest  supplies.  Fort  Amsterdam  was  still 
the  head-quarters,  where  ships  rendezvoused,  and  whence  smaller 
vessels  coasted  the  country  from  New-port-May  to  the  Flat  Corner, 
(De  Vlack-hoeck ;  the  Dutch  name  for  Cape  Malabar.)  But  th« 
above  mentioned  articles  were  unnecessary  in  the  fur-trade,  except 
ing  cloth  of  a  dark  colour,  suitable  to  the  melancholy  temperament 
of  the  Indians,  who  rejected  fabrics  in  which  the  least  whiteness 
in  their  texture  was  discoverable.  Cloth  of  this  description,  hoes, 
hatchets,  awls,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  looking  glasses,  Dutch 
trumpets  in  which  the  natives  delighted,  fire-arms,  which  originated 
a  mischievous  traffic  with  the  Mohawks,  were  the  articles  for  the 
Indian  trade.  The  circulating  medium  was  seawan.*  This  was 
manufactured  particularly  by  the  Indians  of  Sea.wan-ha.cky,  (Long 


pam.  A  black  bend,  the  size  of  a  straw,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long, 
bored  longitudinally,  and  well  polished,  was  the  gold  of  the  Indians,  and 
always  esteemed  of  twice  the  value  of  the  white;  but  either  species  was 
considered  by  them  of  much  more  value  than  European  coin.  An  Indian 
chief,  to  whom  the  value  of  a  rix-dollar  was  explained  by  the  first  clergy 
man  of  Renselaerwyck,  laughed  exceedingly  to  think  the  Dutch  set  so 
high  a  price  upon  a  piece  of  iron,  as  he  termed  it.  Three  beads  of  black, 
and  six  of  white,  were  equivalent,  among  the  English,  to  a  penny,  and 
among  the  Dutch,  to  a  stuy  ver.  But  with  the  latter,  the  equivalent  num 
ber  sometimes  varied  from  three  and  six,  to  four  and  eight.  One  of  Go 
vernor  Minuit's  successors  fixed,  by  placard,  the  price  of  the  "good  splen 
did  seawan  of  Manhattan,"  at  four  for  a  stuyyer.  A  string  of  this  money, 
one  fathom  long,  varied  in  price  from  five  shillings,  among  the  New  Eng- 
landers.  (after  the  Dutch  gave  them  a  knowledge  of  it,)  to  four  guilders. 
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tlcments  so  far  eastward  as  Connecticut  was  to  sup 
ply  a  defective  title  by  extent  and  priority  of  occupa 
tion,  it  completely  foiled ;  and  they  at  length  disco 
vered,  that  the  early  extent  of  their  occupation  only 


Island,)  and  of  this,  as  well  as  the  first  mentioned  articles,  the  New 
Netherlanders  had  on  hand  a  surplus  quantity.  It  is  obvious,  there 
fore,  that  for  the  purpose  of  vending  these  wares,  a  favourite  po 
licy  of  Governor  Minuit  was  to  ascertain  a  new  market.  His 
trading  vessels  had  visited  Anchor-bay  and  Sloop-bay,  situate  on  each 
side  of  Red-Island,  '(Roode  Eylandt,  corrupted  into  Rhode  Island,) 
ascended  the  river,  (Taunton,)  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Nassau,  (Nar- 
ragausett,)  and  trafficked  at  Sawaans  or  Puckanokick,  where  Massas- 
sowat,  the  friend  of  the  Plymouth  people,  held  dominion.  From 
him  and  other  Indians  the  latter  had  often  heard  of  the  Dutch,  and 
from  the  same  source  the  Dutch  had  no  doubt  received  intelligence 
of  the  English.  But  during  the  six  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  there  had  net  been  the  least  intercourse 
with  New  Netheriaad.  This  negative  relation  would  have  con 
tinued,  if  the  commercial  policy  which  has  been  suggested,  had 
not  now  induced  Governor  Minuit  to  seek  out  New  Plymouth,  as 
the  market  which  was  most  convenient  to  intercourse,  most  conge 
nial  in  temper  and  circumstances,  and,  therefore,  preferable  to  Vir 
ginia  or  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  treaty  of  com 
merce  and  amity.  The  people  of  Plymouth  had  a  trading  house 
at  Manomet,  (north  side  of  Cape  Cod,)  but,  comparatively  unam 
bitious,  their  commerce,  fortifications,  and  strength  of  men,  were, 
as  was  acknowledged  by  them,  far  inferior  to  those  of  New  Nether- 
land.  Confined  in  their  operations  to  the  vicinity  of  the  barren 
and  lonely  spot  on  which  they  had  been  cast,  their  little  trade  was 
indispensable,  and  they  were  aggrieved  that  the  Dutch  had  en 
croached  upon  this  trade,  almost  to  their  very  doors.  Having  no 
transatlantic  commerce,  they,  this  year,  (1627,)  sent  an  agent  to  Eng 
land  and  Holland,  to  make  arrangements  for  such  supplies  as  their 
wants  or  commerce  demanded. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  colonies,  when  in 
March,  Governor  Minuit  caused  a  deputation  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Plymouth,  with  two  letters,  written  in  Dutch  and  French, 
dated  at  "  Manhatas,  in  Fort  Amsterdam,  March  9th,  1627,"  (N. 
S.)  signed  "  Isaac  de  Razier,  Secretary."  The  Dutch  governor 
and  council  congratulated  the  people  of  Plymouth  on  the  success 
of  their  praise-worthy  undertaking,  proffered  their  "  good  will  and 
service  in  all  friendly  correspondency  and  good  neighbourhood," 
invited  a  reciprocity  of  amicable  feeling,  suggested  for  this  pur 
pose,  among  other  things,  "  the  propinquity  of  their  native  coun 
tries,  and  their  long  continued  friendship" — and  concluded  by  de 
siring  "  to  fall  into  a  way  of  some  commerce  and  trade" — offering 
"  any  of  their  goods  that  might  be  serviceable,"  and  declaring  that 
they  should  feel  themselves  bound  to  accommodate  and  help  "  their 
Plymouth  neighbours  with  any  wares  that  they  should  be  pleased 
to  deal  for."* 

The  answer  of  Governor  Bradford  and  Council  was  as  fol 
lows  : — 


(one  dollar  sixty-six  and  a  half  cents,)  among  the  Dutch.  The  process 
of  trade  was  this :  the  Dutch  and  English  sold  for  seawan,  their  knives, 
combs,  scissors,  needles,  awls,  looking-glasses,  hatchets,  hoes,  guns, 
black  cloth,  and  other  articles  of  the  Indian  traffic,  and  with  the  seawan 
bought  the  furs,  corn,  and  venison,  from  the  Indians  on  the  seaboard, 
who  also,  with  their  shell  money,  bought  such  articles  from  Indians  re 
siding  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Thus  by  this  circulating  medium,  a 
brisk  commerce  was  carried  on,  not  only  between  the  white  people  and 
the  Indians,  but  between  different  tribes  among  the  latter.  For  the  sea- 
wan  was  not  only  their  money,  but  it  was  an  ornament  to  their  persons. 
It  distinguished  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  proud  from  the  humble.  It  was 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  vanquished  to  those,  the  five  nations  for  instance, 
who  had  exacted  contribution.  In  the  form  of  a  belt,  it  was  sent  with  all 
public  messages,  and  preserved  as  a  record  of  all  public  transactions  be 
tween  nations.  If  a  message  was  sent  without  the  belt,  it  was  considered 
an  empty  word,  unworthy  of  remembrance.  If  the  belt  was  returned,  it 
was  a  rejection  of  the  offer  or  proffer  accompanying  it.  If  accepted,  it 
was  a  confirmation,  and  strengthened  friendships  or  effaced  injuries. 
The  belt,  with  appropriate  figures  worked  in  it,  was  also  the  record  of 
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served  to  bring  their  rights  the  sooner  into  collision 
•with  the  pretensions  of  neighbours  more  powerful 
than  themselves.  These  disagreeable  results,  how 
ever,  were  not  experienced  till  after  the  lapse  of 


"  To  the  Honourable  and  Worshipful  the  Director  and  Council 
of  New  Netherland,  our  very  loving  and  worthy  friends  and 
Christian  neighbours. 

"  The  Governor  and  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  New  England, 
wish  your  Honours  and  Worships  all  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
this  life,  and  eternal  rest  and  glory  with  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  in 
the  world  to  come. 

"  We  have  received  your  letters  wherein  appearelh  your  good 
will  and  friendship  towards  us,  but  is  expressed  with  over  high 
titles,  and  more  than  belongs  to  us,  or  than  is  meet  for  us  to  re 
ceive  :  but  for  your  good  will  and  congratulation  of  our  prosperity 
in  this  small  beginning  of  our  poor  colony,  we  are  much  bound 
unto  you,  and  with  many  thanks  do  acknowledge  the  same,  taking  it 
both  for  a  great  honour  done  unto  us,  and  fora  certain  testimony  of 
your  love  and  good  neighbourhood.  Now  these  are  further  to  give 
your  Honours,  Worships,  and  Wisdoms,  to  understand,  that  it  is  to 
us  no  small  joy  to  hear,  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  move  his  Ma 
jesty's  heart,  not  only  to  confirm  that  ancient  amity,  alliance,  and 
friendship,  and  other  contracts  formerly  made  and  ratified  by  his 
predecessors  of  famous  memory,  but  hath  himself,  (as  you  say,) 
and  we  likewise  have  been  informed,  strengthened  the  same  with  a 
new  union,  the  better  to  resist  the  pride  of  that  common  enemy, 
the  Spaniards,  from  whose  cruelty  the  Lord  keep  us  both,  and  our 
native  countries.  Now  for  as  much  as  this  is  sufficient  to  unite  us 
together  in  love  and  good  neighbourhood  in  all  our  dealings,  yet 
are  many  of  us  further  tied  by  the  good  and  courteous  entreaty 
which  we  have  found  in  your  country,  having  lived  there  many 
years  with  freedom  and  good  content,  as  many  of  our  friends  do  to 
this  day,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  be  thankful,  and  our  children 
after  us,  and  shall  never  forget  the  same,  but  shall  heartily  desire 
your  good  and  prosperity  as  our  own  for  ever.  Likewise,  for  your 
friendly  proposition  and  offer  to  accommodate  and  help  us  with  any 
commodities  or  merchandise  which  you  have,  and  we  want,  either 
for  beaver,  otters,  or  other  wares,  is  to  us  very  acceptable,  and  we 
doubt  not  but  in  short  time  we  may  have  profitable  commerce  and  trade 
together.  But  you  may  please  to  understand  that  we  are  but  one 
particular  colony  or  plantation  in  this  land,  there  being  divers 
others  besides,  unto  whom  it  hath  pleased  those  Honourable  Lords 
of  his  Majesty's  Council  for  New  England,  to  grant  the  like  com 
mission,  and  ample  privileges  to  them,  (as  to  us,)  for  their  better 
profit  and  subsistence,  namely,  to  expulse  or  make  prize  of  any, 
either  strangers  or  other  English,  which  shall  attempt  either  to 
trade  or  plant  within  their  limits,  (without  their  special  license  and 
commission,)  which  extends  to  forty  degrees :  yet,  for  our  parts, 
we  shall  not  go  about  to  molest  or  trouble  you  in  any  thing,  but 
continue  all  good  neighbourhood  and  correspondence  as  far  as  we 
may ;  only  we  desire  that  you  would  forbear  to  trade  with  the  na 
tives  in  this  bay,  and  the  river  of  Narragansett  and  Sowames, 


domestic  transactions.  The  confederation  of  the  five  nations  was  thus 
recorded.  The  cockle  shells  had  indeed  more  virtue  amongst  Indians, 
than  pearls,  gold,  and  silver,  had  among  Europeans.  Seawan  was  the 
seal  of  a  contract— the  oath  of  fidelity.  It  satisfied  murders  and  all  other 
injuries,  purchased  peace,  and  entered  into  the  religious  as  well  as  civil 
ceremonies  of  the  natives.  A  string  of  seawan  was  delivered  by  the  orator 
in  public  council,  at  the  close  of  every  distinct  proposition  made  to  others, 
as  a  ratification  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  what  he  said ;  and  the  white 
and  black  strings  of  seawan  were  tied  by  the  pagan  priest  around  the  neck 
of  the  white  dog  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Tha- 
longhyawaagon,  the  upholder  of  the  skies,  the  god  of  the  five  nations. 

*  Extract  from  a  manuscript  history  of  Plimouth,  communicated  by 
Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts.  Prince's  New  England  Annals, 
p.  172.  Morton's  New  England  Memorial,  p.  91.  Gov.  Bradford's  Letter 
Book,  III.  Mass.  Historical  Collections,  p.  51.  Hutchinson,  II.  App. 

"To  which  (says  Morton,  secretary  of  Plimouth)  the  governor  and 
council  of  Plimouth  returned  answerable  courteous  acceptance  of  their 
loving  propositions,  respecting  their  good  neighbourhood  in  general,  •ana 
particularly  for  commerce." 
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several  years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  during  the 
administration  of  Wouter  Tan  Twiller,  the  first 
governor  appoinud  by  the  West  India  Company.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  his  administration,  that  the 


which  is,  as  it  were,  at  our  doors.  The  which,  if  you  do,  we  think 
also  no  other  English  will  go  about  any  way  to  trouble  or  hinder 
you ;  which  otherwise  are  resolved  to  solicit  his  Majesty  for  re 
dress,  if  otherwise  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

"  May  it  please  you  further  to  understand,  that  for  this  year  we 
are  fully  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  both  for  clothing  and 
other  things ;  but  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  hereafter  we  shall  deal 
with  you,  if  your  rates  be  reasonable :  and  therefore,  when  your 
people  come  again,  we  desire  to  know  how  you  will  take  beaver  by 
the  pound,  and  otters  by  the  skin,  and  how  you  will  deal  per  cent, 
for  other  commodities,  and  what  you  can  furnish  us  with  ;  as  like 
wise  what  commodities  from  us  may  be  acceptable  to  you,  as  tobac 
co,  fish,  corn,  or  other  things,  and  what  prices  you  will  give. 

"  Thus  hoping  that  you  will  pardon  and  excuse  us  for  our  rude 
and  imperfect  writing  in  your  language,  and  take  it  in  good  part, 
because,  for  want  of  use,  we  cannot  so  well  express  that  we  under 
stand,  nor  happily  understand  every  thing  so  fully  as  we  should  : 
and  so  we  humbly  pray  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy's  sake,  that  he  will 
take  both  us  and  our  native  countries,  into  bis  holy  protection  and 
defence.  Amen. 

"  By  the  Governor  and  Council,  your  Honours'  and  Worships' 
very  good  friends  and  neighbours." 

In  August,  Governor  Minuit  and  council  sent  another  deputy,  and 
in  reply,  insisted  upon  their  right  to  trade  to  the  places  which  Go 
vernor  Bradford  and  council  had  interdicted,  that,  "  as  the  English 
claimed  authority  under  the  King  of  England,  so  we,  the  Dutch, 
derive  ours  from  the  states  of  Holland,  and  will  defend  it."  The 
letter  was  in  other  respects  very  friendly,  and,  as  if  to  preclude  any 
interruption  to  the  harmony  of  their  projected  intercourse,  the  mes 
senger  was  charged  with  a  present  of  "  a  rundlet  of  sugar  and  two 
Holland  cheeses,"  for  which  many  thanks  were  returned  in  the 
answer  by  Governor  Bradford :  he  also  requested  that  a  deputy 
might  be  sent  to  confer  respecting  their  future  trade  and  commerce, 
and  with  the  most  friendly  zeal  cautioned  the  Dutch  to  avoid  the 
Virginia  ships  or  fishing  vessels,  which  might  make  prize  of  them, 
as  they  had  a  few  years  previously,  of  a  French  colony  that  had 
intruded  within  their  limits  ;  apprised  them  of  the  patents  of  dueen 
Elizabeth,  and  advised  them  to  solicit  the  States  General,  to  nego 
tiate  with  England  for  an  amicable  understanding  upon  the  subject. 
Governor  Bradford  communicated  copies  of  the  correspondence  to 
the  council  for  New  England,  and  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  re 
questing  advice^  But  now,  as  if  apprehensive  lest  the  contem 
plated  intimacy  with  the  New  Netherlander,  might  give  plausibility 
to  their  local  pretensions,  he  wrote  again  to  Governor  Minuit  in 
October,  that  he  should  suspend  a  decision  on  the  question  of  trade, 
till  the  Plymouth  agent  should  return  from  England  and  Holland, 

*  In  the  language  of  a  contemporary  of  Gov.  Minuit  and  Gov.  Brad 
ford  :— "  If  any  tax  me  for  wasting  paper  with  recording  these  small  mat 
ters,  such  may  consider,  that  small  things  in  the  beginning  of  natural  or 
politic  bodies,  are  as  remarkable  as  greater,  in  bodies  full  grown." 
Thomas  Dudley,  the  first  deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  epistle 
to  "  my  very  good  lady,  the  Lady  Bridget  Countess  of  Lincoln,"  dated 
Boston,  1631,  and  published  in  "Massachusetts,  or  the  first  Planters," 
&c.  Boston,  1696,  p.  22. 

t  Addressed  to  "  Monsieur  Monseignieur,  William  Bradford,  governor 
in  Nieu  Plemeuen. 

"After  the  wishing  of  all  good  unto  you,  this  serves  to  let  you  under 
stand  that  we  have  received  your  (acceptable)  letters,  dated  the  14th  of 
last  month,  by  John  Jacobson  of  Wiring,  who  besides,  byword  of  mouth, 
hath  reported  unto  us  your  kind  and  friendly  entertainment  of  him  :  for 
which  cause  (by  the  good  liking  and  approbation  of  the  director  and  coun 
cil)  I  am  resolved  to  come  myself  in  friendship  to  visit  you,  that  we  may 
by  word  of  mouth  friendly  communicate  of  things  together ;  as  also  to 
jeport  unto  you  the  good  will  and  favour  that  the  Honourable  Lords  of 
the  authorized  West  Indian  Company  bear  towards  you ;  and  to  show 
our  willingness  of  your  good  accommodation,  have  brought  with  me  some 
doth  of  three  sorts  and  colours,  and  a  chest  of  white  sugar,  as  also  some 


English  colonists  extended  their  settlements  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Massachusetts  into  the  territory  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  following 
year  by  William  Kieft,  a  man  more  fitted  to  encounter 

whither  he  had  been  sent  to  make  arrangements,  before  it  was  as 
certained  that  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  the  Dutch.  He  again 
advised  them  to  adjust  their  title  to  a  settlement "  in  these  parts,"  lest 
in  these  "stirring  evil  times,"  it  shouldbecome  a  source  of  contention. 

But  before  the  reception  of  the  last  letter,  Secretary  Razier,  ac 
tuated  by  the  prior  communication  of  Governor  Bradford,  resolved, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  be  himself 
the  bearer  of  an  embassage  to  Plymouth.  In  the  bark  Nassau, 
freighted  with  a  few  articles  for  traffic,  manned  with  a  retinue  of 
soldiers  and  trumpeters,  conformable  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
proportional  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  this  second  officer  of  the 
government,  departed  on  an  embassy,  which  was  as  important  in 
the  primitive  affairs  of  New  Netherland  and  New  Plymouth,  as 
any  of  the  magnificent  embassies  of  the  old  world  were  to  full* 
grown  kingdoms.* 

The  reader's  fancy  will  follow  the  bark  through  the  east  river,  (  Oost 
rivier,  called  also  Helle  Gadt  rimer,}  into  the  great  bay  of  the  island 
of  shells,  (Long  Island  Sound,)  and  as  it  boldly  swept  over  the  bay, 
or  cautiously  glided  along  its  shores,  skirted  by  thousands  of  wig 
wams,  he  will  picture  the  wild  and  joyful  gesticulations  of  the  In 
dians,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  fantastic  arrangements  of  the  little 
vessel,  or  listened  to  the  deep  notes  of  the  trumpeters. 

Arrived  in  safety  at  Manomet,  (north  side  of  Cape  Cod,)  the  se 
cretary  despatched  to  Governor  Bradford  a  letter,  t  announcing  his 
arrival,  specifying  the  articles  that  comprised  his  cargo,  and  re 
questing  some  mode  of  conveyance  to  Plymouth.  His  request  was 
granted.  A  boat  was  sent  to  Manonscitsset,  (on  the  south  side  of 
Cape  Cod,)  and  Razier,  "  honourably  attended  by  a  noise  of  trum 
peters,"  was  ushered  into  fort  Plymouth.  Here  he  was  kindly 
entertained  several  days.  The  meeting  was  not  merely  one  of  com 
mercial  speculation  and  heartless  formality.  It  was  the  first  meet 
ing,  in  the  solitude  of  the  new  world,  of  the  friendly  colonists 
of  two  allied  European  nations.  It  was  the  joyful  meeting  of 
kindred  as  well  as  friends,  for  the  wives  and  little  ones  of  some  of 
the  pilgrims  had  also  their  birth-place  in  Holland.  Though  the 
rigid  simplicity  of  puritan  costume  and  manners,  the  simple  saluta 
tion,  for  instance,  of  goodman  and  goody,  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  high-sounding  titles,  formal  stateliness,  and  warlike  decora 
tions  of  the  Dutch,  yet  the  very  spirit  of  amity  consecrated  the  in 
tercourse  upon  this  novel  occasion. 

When  the  Dutch  departed,  they  were  accompanied  to  Manomet 
by  the  Plymouth  people,  by  whom  articles  of  their  merchandise 
were  purchased,  particularly  the  seawan,  which  was  then  introduced 
into  New  England,  and  became  the  medium  of  profitable  trade 
with  the  Eastern  Indians.*  Such  was  the  harmony  of  the  first 
communication  between  the  two  colonies,  that  the  Dutch  offered 


seawan,  &c.  not  doubting  but,  if  any  of  them  may  be  serviceable  unto 
you,  we  shall  agree  well  enough  about  the  prices  thereof.  AUu,  John 
Jacobson  aforesaid,  hath  told  me  that  he  came  to  you  over  land  in  six 
hours,  but  T  have  not  gone  so  far  this  three  or  four  years,  wherefore  I  fear 
my  feet  wilt  fail  me ;  so  I  am  constrained  to  entreat  you  to  afford  me  the 
easiest  means,  that  I  may,  with  least  weariness,  come  to  congratulate 
with  you  :  so  leaving  other  things  to  the  report  of  the  bearer,  shall  here 
with  end ;  remembering  my  hearty  salutations  to  yourself  and  friends,  &c. 
From  aboard  the  bark  Nassau,  the  4th  of  October,  1627,  before  French 
man's  point. 

"Your  affectionate  friend,  ISAAC  DE  RAZIER." 

t  Dr.  Chalmers  (Political  Annals)  says  that  Razier  brought  peltry  and 
purchased  corn.  Hence  it  is  inferred  the  Dutch  had  made  little  progress 
in  agriculture.  The  conclusion  is  true,  though  the  premises  are  not.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Plymouth  raised  corn  enough  for  domestic  consump 
tion.  "  But  whatever  were  the  honey  in  the  mouth  of  that  beast  of  trade, 
there  was  a  deadly  stins  in  the  tail.  For  it  is  said  they  first  brought  our 
people  to  the  knowledge  of  wampamptag ;  and  the  acquaintance  there 
with  occasioned  the  Indians  of  these  parts  to  learn  the  skill  to  make  it,  by 
which,  us  by  the  exchange  of  money,  they  purchased  store  of  artillery 
both  from  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  which  hath  Droved  a  fatal  bi> 
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with  spirit,  than  to  stem  with  prudence,  the  troubles 
which  now  began  to  assail  the  possessions  of  the 
Dutch.  Numberless  causes  of  dispute  were  continu 
ally  occurring  between  New  Netherlands  and  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  The 
English  charged  the  Dutch  with  disturbing,  kidnap 
ping,  and  plundering  their  traders ;  with  enticing 
servants  to  rob  and  desert  their  masters ;  and  with 
selling  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  their  mutual  disagreements,  the  Dutch 
and  English  colonists  never  suffered  themselves  to 
forget  entirely  either  the  forms  of  courtesy,  or  the 
more  substantial  rights  of  humanity ;  and  when, 

their  assistance  against  the  French,  if  needed ;  urged  their  friends 
to  abandon  the  barren  spot  on  which  fate  had  cast  them,  and  re 
move  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Fresh  River,  (  Versche  Rivier — the 
Connecticut.)  The  adoption  of  this  advice  might  have  perpetuated 
their  good  feeling,  which,  though  afterwards  supplanted  by  conten 
tion  and  bitterness,  was  for  years  the  foundation  of  repealed  inter 
course  and  profitable  commerce.  The  Dutch  frequently  went  to 
Manomet,  exchanged  their  linens  and  stuffs  for  tobacco,  which  trade 
was  extremely  advantageous  to  the  people  of  Plymouth,  until  the 
Virginians  found  out  the  Dutch  colony,  and  drove  them  from  this 
market  by  underselling  them  in  tobacco. 

The  West  Indian  Company  also  enjoyed  immediately  the  salu 
tary  fruits  of  this  commercial  interchange,  for  the  year  after  it 
commenced,  (viz.  1628,)  Governor  Minuit,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  fresh  imports  that  year,  exported  to  the  Amsterdam  depart 
ment  more  furs  than  at  any  other  prior  period. 

The  earnestness  of  Governor  Bradford  and  his  council,  in  ad 
vising  the  Dutch  (o  clear  up  their  right  to  settle  in  the  land,  evinces 
the  light  in  which  (he  former  viewed  that  right,  and  their  igno 
rance  of  any  previous  remonstrance  upon  the  subject.  It  has,  how 
ever,  been  affirmed  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  one  of  the  paten 
tees  of  the  New  England  charter  of  1620,  had  remonstrated,  in 
1624,  to  King  James,  against  the  occupation  of  the  Hudson,  and 
that  the  States  General,  by  their  ambassador,  disclaimed  it,  as 
merely  a  private  undertaking  of  their  West  Indian  Company.*  It 
might  admit  inquiry  whether  the  English  charter,  in  its  construc 
tive  application,  embraced  that  river  ;  for  though  it  extended  nomi 
nally  to  the  fortieth  degree,  it  contained  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  possession  of  any  Christian  prince  or  state.  The  Hollanders 
in  1620  had  the  possession.  The  policy  of  King  James,  not,  per 
haps,  very  liberal  on  this  subject,  was  pacific,  and  he  probably  pre 
ferred  that  the  river  should  be  settled  upon  by  the  Dutch  rather 
than  by  the  Spaniards  or  French,  both  of  whom  claimed  the  coun 
try.  He  was,  if  we  credit  English  statements,  aware  that  the 
Dutch  had  begun  a  settlement,  and,  perhaps,  he  caused  the  proviso 
in  the  great  charter,  as  a  tacit  acquiescence.  If  therefore  the  re 
monstrance  was  made,  no  efficient  interposition  was  obtained,  nor 
was  any  regard  paid  to  it  by  the  West  Indian  Company :  their 
measures  with  respect  to  New  Netherland  were  not  to  be  overawed 
by  remonstrance,  or  varied  by  conflicting  title,  but  proportioned  to 
the  success  of  their  arms,  consequently  to  the  amplitude  of  their 
resources,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  province  to  a  lucrative  invest- 

giness  to  those  that  were  concerned  in  it.  It  seems  the  trade  thereof  was 
at  first,  by  strict  proclamation,  prohibited  by  the  king.  '  Sed  quid  nan 
morlalla  pcctora  cogis—Auri  sacra  fames  F  The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,"  &c.  Huhbard.  Hist.  NewEng.  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  V.  100. 
*  This  is  put  about  the  period  of  the  meeting  of  the  English  parliament, 
in  February,  1624.  See  Belk.  Biog.  vol.  i.  369—375.  But  the  loose  man 
ner  in  which  the  complaint  is  told,  without  any  authority  cited,  and  par 
ticularly  the  reply  which  it  is  said  the  states  made,  viz.  that  if  a  settlement 
on  the  Hudson  had  been  made,  it  was  without  their  order,  as  they  had 
only  erected  a  company  for  the  West  Indies,  are  circumstances  which 
throw  a  suspicion  over  the  statement.  The  grant  to  the  company  extend 
ed  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland.  Perhaps  this  storv  is  confounded  with 
one  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 


in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Kieft  applied  to  New 
Haven  for  assistance  against  the  Indians,  the  govern 
ment  of  this  colony  tendered  the  amplest  contribution 
they  could  afford  of  provisions  for  men  and  cattle, 
to  supply  the  scarcity  that  might  have  arisen  from 
the  Indian  devastations,  So  unwarlike  were  the 
Dutch  colonists  in  general,  that  they  found  it  neces 
sary  to  invite  Captain  Underbill,  who  had  been  ban 
ished  from  Boston  for  his  eccentricities  in  religion,  to 
take  command  of  the  troops.  Collecting  a  flying 
party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  was  enabled 
to  preserve  the  Dutch  settlements  from  destruction. 
The  number  of  Indians  whom  he  killed  in  the  course 


men!  of  capital.  This  year  they  achieved  a  victory  over  the  enemy, 
so  decisive,  so  complete,  so  unexampled  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
trophies  and  advantages,  as  not  only  to  enrich  the  members  of  the 
company,  but  tend  directly  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  colo 
nization  in  New  Netherland.  In  September  (1628)  Admiral  and 
General  Peter  Pieterson  Heyn  captured  in  the  bay  of  Mautanzasa 
fleet  of  twenty  vessels  laden  with  silver,  gold,  and  other  precious 
articles,  valued  at  more  than  twelve  millions  of  guilders.?  This 
was  the  famous  Spanish  silver  fleet.  The  company  during  this 
and  the  preceding  year  took  one  hundred  and  four  prizes  from  th« 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  Profit  had  augmented  to  fifty  per  cent. 
The  treasure  now  poured  upon  the  bosom  of  the  society  was  so  in 
fatuating,  that  the  States  General  found  it  necessary  to  interpose 
some  rules  of  government  over  foreign  conquests,  not  leaving  them  . 
to  the  arbitrary  whim  and  caprice  of  the  conquerors  or  naval  com 
manders,  and  on  the  other  hand  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  per 
suade  the  company,  to  their  own  ruin  ultimately,  to  (urn  their  ope 
rations  expressly  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  commence 
a  "  prince-like,  instead  of  merchant-like  war."  But  at  this  particu 
lar  crisis,  the  interposition  of  their  high  mightinesses,  for  the  be 
nefit  of  transmarine  conquests  and  colonies,  accompanied  by  a  de 
cree,  authorizing  the  different  departments  of  the  company  to  ap 
point  a  council  of  nine  persons,  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  whole,  was  the  foundation  of  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  over  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland,  and- 
of  the  adoption  by  the  college  of  XIX.  of  a  charter  of  Liber- 
ties,  and  exemptions  for  patroons,  masters,  and  private  individuals, 
who  should  plant  colonies  in  New  Netherland,  or  import  thither  any 
neat  cattle.  These  privileges  and  exemptions  were  adopted  in  the 
spring  of  1629,  and  recorded  in  the  book  of  resolutions  of  the  de 
partment  of  XlX.t 

A  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  this  charter  is  not  only  neces 
sary  for  understanding  perfectly  the  civil  basis  on  which  the  colony 
of  New  Netherland  was  erected,  but  the  charter  merits  attention 
as  an  object  of  curious  political  speculation.  It  discloses  (he  pecu 
liar  notions  of  an  armed  mercantile  society  with  regard  to  coloni 
zation.  While  it  secured  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  soil,  and 
enjoined  schools  and  churches,  it  scattered  the  seeds  of  servitude, 
slavery,  and  aristocracy.  While  it  gave  to  freemen  as  much  laud 
as  they  could  cultivate,  and  exempted  colonists  from  taxation  for 
ten  years,  it  fettered  agriculture,  by  restricting  commerce  and  pro 
hibiting  manufactures. — Moulton's  History  of  New  York. 


t  5,000,000  dollars.  De  Laet  (History  West  India  Co.  book  V.)  says 
11,609,524  guilders,  exclusive  of  musk,  ambergris,  bezoar,  and  other  pre 
cious  articles  in  great  quantity,  besides  the  cargoes  of  two  galleons  and 
one  small  prize. 

t  Lambrechtsen  says  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Notules  of  that  de 
partment,  March  in,  1628,  (old  style ;)  but  in  a  deed  from  Gov.  Kieft  to 
ex-Governor  Van  Twiller,  in  1638,  of  a  tobacco  plantation  at  Sapoka- 
nickan,  (Greenwich,  in  the  city  of  New  York,)  the  date  of  the  grant  of 
the  liberties  and  exemptions  is  cited  to  have  been  the  7th  of  June,  1629. 
Perhaps,  as  they  were  not  published  till  1630,  they  underwent  modifica 
tions  after  they  were  first  adopted,  previously  to  their  being  finally  oo»» 
firmed  as  a  charter. 
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of  the  war  was  supposed  to  exceed  four  hundred. 
In -1646,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  on  that  part  of 
Horseneck  called  Strickland's  Plain.  The  Dutch 
were  victorious ;.  on  both  sides  great  numbers  were 
slain  •  and  for  a  century  afterwards  the  graves  of  the 
dead  were  distinctly  visible. 

Kieft  was  succeeded,,  in  the  following  year,  by  Pe 
ter  Stuyvesant,.  a  brave  old  officer,  and  one  of  the 
most  magnanimous  spirits  of  the  republican  service  of 
Holland.  By  his  prudence  and  vigour,  he  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  with  the  In 
dians,  and  preserving  it  uninterrupted  during  the 
whole  of  his  administration.  In  1650,  he  met  the 
commissioners  of  the  New  England  colonies  at  Hart 
ford,  where,  after  much  altercation,  a  line  of  parti 
tion  between  their  respective  territories  was  fixed  by 
mutual  agreement.  Long  Island  was  divided  be 
tween  them ;  the  Dutch  retained  the  lands  which  they 
occupied  in  Connecticut,  surrendering  their  claim  to 
the  residue. 

In  the  Delaware  territory,  Stuyvesant  resolutely 
defended  the  claims  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
invasions  both  of  the  English  and  the  Swedes.  In 
•1651,  the  Dutch  built  Fort  Casimir,  now  called  New 
castle,  on  Delaware.  The  Swedes  claiming  the 
country  formally  protested  against  this  proceeding. 
Risingh,  the  governor,  under  the  disguise  of  friend 
ship,  came  before  the  fortress,  and  landed  thirty  men, 
who  were  entertained  by  the  commandant  as  friends ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison,  than  he  made  himself  master  of  it ;  and 
compelled  several  of  the  people  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden.  Stuyvesant  was  not 
of  a  disposition  to  submit  tamely  to  such  an  outrage, 
or  to  content  himself  with  a  simple  recapture  of  the 
fort.  He  determined  to  invade  and  subdue  the  whole 
Swedish  settlement.  But  no  sooner  did  they  find 
themselves  about  to  be  attacked  by  this  determined 
warrior,  and  perceived  that  their  forts  failed  to  inti 
midate  the  enemy,  than  they  peaceably  surrendered 
them,  together  with  the  whole  of  their  establishments. 
Thus,  unassisted  by  the  parent  state,  fell  the  only 
colony  that  Sweden  has  ever  possessed. 

During  nearly  ten  years  of  peace,  Stnyvesant  used 
diligent  exertion  in  extending  and  consolidating  the 
colony  of  New  Netherlands  ;  all  his  labours  were, 
however,  doomed  to  prove  unavailing  to  the  advan 
tage  of  his  country.  Charles  II.  had  now  ascended 
the  British  throne  ;  and  although  he  had  received, 
during  his  exile,  more  courtesy  from  the  Dutch  than 
from  any  other  nation,  he  had  conceived  a  peculiar 
aversion  towards  the  people  of  Holland  ;  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  every  means  to  provoke  the  resentment 


of  the  States-General :  among  others,  he  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  province  of  New  Netherlands  ;  and, 
without  any  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  States, 
he  executed  a  charter,  conveying  to  the  Duke  of  York 
the  whole  territory,  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  De 
laware,  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut.  This 
grant  took  no  more  notice  of  the  existing  possession 
of  the  Dutch,  than  it  showed  respect  to  the  recent 
charter  of  Connecticut,  which,  whether  from  design 
or  ignorance,  it  tacitly,  but  entirely  superseded.  No 
sooner  did  the  Duke  of  York  obtain  this  grant,  than 
he  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carte- 
ret  all  that  portion  now  constituting  the  province  of 
New  Jersey. 

It  was  manifest  that  this  grant  would  require  a 
military  force  to  carry  it  into  effect.  While  the  Dutch, 
notwithstanding  the  intimations  they  received  from 
Stuyvesant,  continued  unsuspecting  or  incredulous, 
an  armament,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Nichols, 
who  was  also  appointed  governor  of  the  province  he 
was  about  to  conquer,  was  prepared  and  despatched. 
After  touching  at  Boston,  the  fleet  sailed  to  Hudson 
river,  and  took  a  position  before  the  capital  of  New 
Netherlands.  Stuyvesant  resolved  to  make  a  gallant 
defence,  but  his  sentiments  did  not  pervade  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  apprehending  all  resistance 
to  the  disciplined  forces,  and  powerful  artillery  of  the 
invaders,  utterly  hopeless,  the  most  valorous  and 
faithful  satisfied  themselves  with  the  resolution  not  to 
remain  the  subjects  of  their  tyrannical  conqueror,  but 
could  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  aggravating  their 
distress  by  exposing  their  persons  and  habitations  to 
the  certainty  of  capture  by  storm,  and  the  extremity 
of  military  violence. 

Colonel  Nichols  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  summons 
to  surrender  the  fortress,  towns,  and  the  whole  terri 
tory,  to  the  king  of  England,  as  his  lawful  right,  which 
bad  been  intruded  on  and  usurped  by  the  Dutch.  As 
the  reply  of  Stuyvesant  gives  what  may  be  considered 
an  authentic  account  of  the  grounds  of  the  claims  of 
the  Dutch,  a  part  of  it  is  presented  to  the  reader : 
"  MY  LORDS, 

"  Your  first  letter,  unsigned,  of  the  20 — 31  August, 
together  with  that  of  this  day,  signed  according  to 
form,  being  the  1st  of  September,  have  been  safely 
delivered  into  our  hands  by  your  deputies,  unto  which 
we  shall  say,  that  the  rights  of  his  majesty  of  Eng 
land,  unto  any  part  of  America  hereabout,  amongst 
the  rest,  unto  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  or 
others  in  New  England,  whether  disputable  or  not, 
is  that  which,  for  the  present,  we  have  no  design  to 
debate  upon.  But  that  his  majesty  hath  an  indispu 
table  right  to  all  lands  in  the  north  parts  of  America, 
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is  that,,  which  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  will 
disallow,  as  we  absolutely  do,  by  virtue  of  a  commis 
sion  given  to  me,  by  my  lords,  the  high  and  mighty 
S-tates-General,  to  be  governor-general  over  New  Hol 
land,  the  Isles  of  Curacoa,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  with  their 
appurtenances  and  dependencies,  bearing  date  the 
26th  of  July,  1646.  As  also  by  virtue  of  a  grant  and 
commission,  given  by  my  said  lords,  the  high  and 
mighty  States-General,  to  the  West  India  Company, 
in  the  year  1621,  with  as  much  power,  and  as  au 
thentic,  as  his  said  majesty  of  England  hath  given,  or 
can  give,  to  any  colony  in  America,  as  more  fully 
appears  by  the  patent  and  commission  of  the  said 
lords  the  States-General,  by  them  signed,  registered, 
and  sealed  with  their  great  seal,  which  were  shewed 
to  your  deputies,.  Colonel  George  Carteret,  Captain 
Robert  Needham,  Captain  Edward  Groves,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Delavall,  by  which  commission  and  patent, 
together,  (to  deal  frankly  with  you,)  and  by  divers 
letters,,  signed  and  sealed  by  our  said  lords  the  States- 
General,  directed  to  several  persons,  both  English  and 
Dutch,  inhabiting  the  towns  and  villages  on  Long 
Island,  (which,  without  doubt,  have  been  produced 
before  you,  by  those  inhabitants,)  by  which  they  are 
declared  and  acknowledged  to  be  their  subjects,  with 
express  command,  that  they  continue  faithful  unto 
them,,  under  penalty  of  incurring  their  utmost  displea 
sure,  which  makes  it  appear  more  clear  than  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  that  your  first  foundation  (viz.  that  the 
night  and  title  of  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
parts  of  America  is  unquestionable)  is  absolutely  to 
be  denied.  Moreover,  it  is  without  dispute,  and  ac 
knowledged  by  the  world,  that  our  predecessors,  by 
virtue  of  the  commission  and  patent  of  the  said  lords 
the  States-General,  have,  without  control  and  peacea 
bly,  (the  contrary  never  coming  to  our  knowledge,) 
enjoyed  Fort  Orange  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  years, 
the  Manhattans  about  forty-one  or  forty-two  years,  the 
South  River  forty  years,  and  the  Fresh  Water  River 
about  thirty-six  years.  Touching  the  second  subject 
of  your  letter,  viz.  '  His  majesty  hath  commanded 
me,  in  his  name,  to  require  a  surrender  of  all  such 
forts,  towns,  or  places  of  strength,  which  now  are  pos 
sessed  by  the  Dutch  under  your  command  ;'  we  shall 
answer,  that  we  are  so  confident  of  the  discretion  and 
equity  of  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  that  in  case 
his  majesty  were  informed  of  the  truth,  which  is,  that 
the  Dutch  came  not  into  these  provinces  by  any  vio 
lence,  but  by  virtue  of  commissions  from  my  lords 
the  States-General,- -first  of  all  in  the  years  1614, 
1615,  and  1616,  up  the  North  River,  near  Fort  Orange, 
where,  to  hinder  the  invasions  and  massacres  com 
monly  committed  by  the  savages,  they  built  a  little 


fort,  and  after,  in  the  year  1622,  and  even  to  this  pre 
sent  time,  by  virtue  of  commission  and  grant  to  the 
governors  of  the  West  India  Company ;  and,  more 
over,  in  the  year  1656,  a  grant  to  the  honourable  the 
burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  South  River,  inso 
much  that,  by  virtue  of  the  abovesaid  commissions 
from  the  high  and  mighty  States-General,  given  to 
the  persons  interested  as  aforesaid,  and  others,  these 
provinces  have  been  governed,  and  consequently  en 
joyed  ;  as  also  in  regard  of  their  first  discovery,  un 
interrupted  possession,  and  purchase  of  the  lands  of 
the  princes,  natives  of  the  country,  and  other  private 
persons,  though  Gentiles, — we  make  no  doubt,  that  if 
his  said  majesty  of  Great  Britain  were  well  informed 
of  these  passages,  he  would  be  too  judicious  to  grant 
such  an  order,  principally  in  a  time  when  there  is  so 
straight  a  friendship  and  confederacy  between  our 
said  lords  and  superiors,  to  trouble  us  in  the  demand 
ing  and  summons  of  the  places  and  fortresses  which 
were  put  into  our  hands,  with  order  to  maintain 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  said  lords  the  States-General, 
as  was  made  appear  to  your  deputies,  under  the 
names  and  seal  of  the  said  high  and  mighty  States- 
General,  dated  the  28th  of  July,  1646.  Besides  what 
had  been  mentioned,  there  is  little  probability,  that 
his  said  majesty  of  England,  (in  regard  the  articles  of 
peace  are  printed,  and  were  recommended  to  us  to 
observe  seriously  and  exactly,  by  a  letter  written  to 
us  by  our  said  lords  the  States-General,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  observed  religiously  in  this  country,) 
would  give  order  touching  so  dangerous  a  design, 
being  also  so  apparent,  that  none  other  than  my  said 
lords  the  States-General  have  any  right  to  these  pro 
vinces,  and  consequently  ought  to  command  and 
maintain  their  subjects ;  and  in  their  absence,  we, 
the  governor-general,  are  obliged  to  maintain  their 
rights,  and  to  repel  and  take  revenge  of  all  threaten- 
ings,  unjust  attempts,  or  any  force  whatsoever,  that 
shall  be  committed  against  their  faithful  subjects  and 
inhabitants,  it  being  a  very  considerable  thing  to  af 
front  so  mighty  a  state,  although  it  were  not  against 
an  ally  and  confederate.  Consequently,  if  his  said 
majesty  (as  it  is  fit)  were  well  informed  of  all  that 
could  be  spoken  upon  this  subject,  he  would  not  ap 
prove  of  what  expressions  were  mentioned  in  your 
letter." 

The  reasoning  of  Stuyvesant,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  did  not  produce  any  effect  on  his  oppo 
nents,  who  made  immediate  preparations  for  the 
reduction  of  the  fort.  These  prompt  measures  in 
duced  the  governor  to  make  another  attempt  at  nego 
tiation  ;  but  Colonel  Nichols  replied,  that  he  could 
treat  on  no  subject  but  that  of  surrender.  TJnsup- 
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ported  as  was  Stuyvesant  by  his  countrymen,  he  felt 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  most  favourable  terms  to  the 
inhabitants ;  and,  to  gratify  the  punctilious  feelings 
of  Stuyvesant,  an  article  was  introduced,  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  limits  in  America  should  be  set 
tled  by  the  court  of  England  and  the  States-General. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  1664,  the  commissioners  on 
behalf  of  both  parties,  met  at  the  governor's  farm,  and 
signed  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  declared,  "  That  the 
States-General,  or  the  West  India  Company,  shall 
freely  enjoy  all  farms  and  houses  (except  such  as 
are  in  the  forts ;)  and  that  within  six  months  they 
shall  have  free  liberty  to  transport  all  such  arms  and 
munition,  as  now  belong  to  them,  or  else  they  shall 
be  paid  for  them."  The  third,  that  "  All  people  shall 
still  continue  free  denizens,  and  shall  enjoy  their 
lands,  houses,  goods,  wheresoever  they  are  within 
this  country,  and  dispose  of  them  as  they  please." 
The  sixth,- that  "Any  people  may  freely  come  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  plant  in  this  colony,  and  that 
Dutch  vessels  may  freely  come  hither,  and  any  of 
the  Dutch  may  freely  return  home,  or  send  any  sort 
of  merchandise  home,  in  vessels  of  their  own  coun 
try."  The  last  of  these  conditions  was  manifestly  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  navigation  acts,  and  conferred 
a  privilege  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
ratify,  and  which  was  consequently  of  very  short 
duration.  Favourable  as  were  these  conditions,  it 
was  not  till  two  days  after  their  signature  by  the 
commissioners,  that  the  governor  could  be  induced 
to  add  his  ratification. 

Immediately  after  its  subjugation,  New  Amsterdam 
received  the  name  of  New  York ;  the  appellation 
was  also  extended  to  the  whole  province.  Fort 
Orange,  which  capitulated  before  the  close  of  the 
month,  took  the  name  of  Albany.  During  his  abode 
in  that  neighbourhood,  Carteret,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  reduce  Fort  Orange,  had  interviews 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  them, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  which  long  continued  to  be 
realized  by  the  colonists.  Sir  Robert  Car  was  equally 
successful  in  the  south,  the  garrison  of  the  Delaware 
surrendering  on  the  1st  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
whole  of  the  New  Netherlands  became  subject  to  the 
British  crown ;  and  by  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice, 
the  States-General  ceased  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  the  North  American  continent.  All  the  early 
writers  agree  in  describing  New  Amsterdam  as  a 


•  Grahame,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 


handsome  well-built  town.  Indeed,  the  various  pro 
visions  that  were  introduced  into  the  articles  of  sur 
render,  to  guard  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants  from 
invasion,  attest  the  orderly  and  plentiful  state  which 
these  colonists  had  attained.  No  account  has  been 
preserved  of  the  total  population  of  the  province  and 
its  dependencies ;  but  the  metropolis,  at  this  time, 
seems  to  have  contained  about  three  thousand  persons.* 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  remove  out 
of  the  country.  Even  Governor  Stuyvesant  himself 
continued  to  hold  his  estate,  and  died  there.  "Justice 
obliges  me  to  declare,"  says  Smith,  "  that  for  loyalty, 
and  a  pure  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  planters  are  perhaps  ex 
ceeded  by  none  of  his  majesty's  subjects. "t 

Nichols  immediately  assumed  the  command  of  the 
territory  he  had  conquered,  as  deputy  governor  for 
the  duke  of  York ;  and  without  delay  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  one  uniform  consti 
tution  and  policy.  In  imitation  of  what  had  been 
previously  established  by  the  Dutch,  he  erected  a 
court  of  assize,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  which  was  invested 
with  every  power  in  the  colony,  legislative,  execu 
tive,  and  judicial.  The  only  liberal  institution  that 
he  was  allowed  to  introduce  was  trial  by  jury ;  and 
to  this  admirable  check  on  judicial  proceedings  all 
causes  and  controversies  were  subjected.  The  court 
having  collected  into  one  code  the  ancient  customs, 
with  such  improvements  as  the  change  of  circum 
stances  rendered  necessary,  still  regarding  the  laws 
of  England  as  supreme,  these  ordinances  were  trans 
mitted  to  England,  and  confirmed  by  the  duke  of 
York  the  following  year.  A  dispute  having  arisen 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  on  Long  Island 
respecting  Indian  deeds,  it  was  ordered,  that  no 
purchase  from  the  Indians  should  be  deemed  valid 
without  the  governor's  license,  executed  in  his  pre 
sence.  Several  of  the  English  methods  of  govern 
ment  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  province ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  were  incorporated  under  a  mayor,  five  alder 
men,  and  a  sheriff. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Holland  reached  New  York,  the  governor 
naturally  anticipated  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  to  regain  their  territory  of  the  New  Nether 
lands,  and  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
insure  a  vigorous  and  successful  defence.  The 
inhabitants  felt  the  pressure  of  the  assessments  made 
by  the  court  of  assize  to  furnish  the  requisite  pecuni- 
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ary  supplies  the  more  keenly,  since  their  trade,  which 
had  been  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  Dutch 
shipping,  was  now  nearly  annihilated.  In  these 
circumstances,  Governor  Nichols  nobly  sacrificed  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  supply  the  public  exi 
gencies.  Happily,  however,  the  States-General,  made 
no  attempt  to  repossess  themselves  of  New  York 
during  this  war ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Breda  it  was 
ceded  to  England,  in  exchange  for  Surinam,  by  a 
general  stipulation,  that  each  of  the  two  nations 
should  retain  what  its  arms  had  acquired  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  It  was  by  this  treaty 
also  that  Acadie  was  ceded  to  France,  which  had 
acted  as  the  ally  of  Holland  during  the  war,  and 
was  the  only  party  that  reaped  advantage  from  it. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Colonel  Nichols  found 
himself  compelled,  from  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  to  resign  his  appointment.  He  was  both 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  people  over  whose 
interests  he  had  presided.  The  benefit  of  his  exer 
tions  devolved  on  his  successor,  Colonel  Lovelace, 
during  whose  administration  the  colony  enjoyed 
nearly  six  years  of  content  and  prosperity,  the  only 
memorable  occurrence  being  the  unfortunate  event 
that  brought  it  to  a  close.  During  the  second  war 
with  Holland,  a  small  squadron  was  despatched  to 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  English  colonies ;  and 
having  performed  this  service  with  great  effect,  they 
were  induced  to  attempt  a  more  important  enterprise. 
Repairing  with  secrecy  to  New  York,  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive  at  the  metropolis  while  Love 
lace  was  at  a  distance,  and  the  command  was  exer 
cised  by  Colonel  Manning,  who  sent  down  a  mes 
senger,  and  treacherously  made  terms  with  the  enemy. 
The  Dutch  sailed  up  the  harbour,  landed  their  men, 
and  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  city  without  firing 
or  receiving  a  shot.  Captain  Anthony  Colve  was 
appointed  governor,  but  he  retained  the  authority 
for  a  few  months  only  ;  peace  being  concluded  the 
next  year,  the  country  was  restored  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Westminister.  On  this  pacification, 
the  duke  of  York,  to  remove  all  doubt  respecting  his 
property  in  America,  took  out  a  new  patent  from  the 
king.  This  grant  recited  and  confirmed  the  former. 
It  empowered  the  duke  to  govern  the  inhabitants  by 
such  ordinances  as  he  or  his  assigns  should  establish, 
and  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  of 
England,  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council. 
It  prohibited  trade  thither  without  his  permission.  It 


*  Collections  of  New  York  Historical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  347, 
332.  "  It  has  been  alleged,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  duke, 
upon  becoming  king,  refused  to  confirm  the  privileges  he  had  before 
granted,  and  determined  to  govern  the  province  by  his  absolute 


allowed  the  piovincials  to  import  merchandises,  but 
required  them  "  to  pay  customs  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm."  Under  the  authority  of  this  charter 
the  duke  ruled  New  York  until  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England.  He  now  commissioned  Major 
Edmund  Andros  to  be  governor  of  all  his  territories 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  to  the 
farther  shore  of  the  Delaware.  In  October,  the 
Dutch  resigned  their  authority  to  Andros,  who 
immediately  received  the  submission  of  the  inhabit 
ants. 

The  administration  of  Andros  and  of  his  successor, 
Anthony  Brockholst,  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
remarkable  event.  In  1682,  Colonel  Thomas  Don 
gan  was  appointed  governor.  During  his  govern 
ment  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  first  participated 
in  the  legislative  power.  The  council,  the  court  of 
assize,  and  the  corporation  of  New  York,  having 
concurred  in  soliciting  their  royal  patentee  to  permit 
the  people  to  possess  some  share  in  the  government, 
the  duke  had  informed  the  deputy  governor  of  the 
province  that  he  intended  to  establish  the  same  form 
of  government  as  the  other  plantations  enjoyed, 
"particularly  in  the  choosing  of  an  assembly,"  and 
Governor  Dongan  was  accordingly  instructed  to  call 
an  assembly  of  the  province.  It  was  to  consist  of  a 
council  composed  of  ten  members,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  composed  of 
eighteen  members  ;  but  its  laws  were  to  be  of  no 
force  without  the  ratification  of  the  proprietary.  Or, 
ders  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs,  to  summon  the  free 
holders  for  choosing  representatives  to  meet  the 
governor  in  assembly  on  the  17th  of  October.  A 
session  of  the  assembly  was  held,  pursuant  to  the 
summons,  and  several  important  laws  were  passed. 
One  of  the  acts  of  this  assembly,  passed  on  the  30th 
of  October,  is  entitled,  "  The  Charter  of  Liberties, 
and  Privileges  granted  by  his  royal  highness  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies." 
Another  session  was  held  the  following  year,  but  it 
is  believed  there  was  no  other  previous  to  the  revo 
lution  of  1688.* 

The  interior  of  New  York  was  originally  inhabit 
ed  by  a  confederacy,  which  consisted  at  first  of  five, 
and  afterwards  of  six,  nations  of  Indians.  This 
confederacy  was  formed  for  mutual  defence  against 
the  Algonquins,  a  powerful  Canadian  nation,  and 
displayed  much  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which 
mark  the  institutions  of  a  civilized  people.  By  their 


power.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  the  new  com 
mission,  or  orders  to  Governor  Dongan,  the  authority  respecting 
the  assembly  was  omitted,  or  revoked." — Holmes's  American  An 
nals,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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union  they  had  become  formidable  to  the  surround 
ing;  tribes.  Being  the  allies  of  the  English,  the 
French  were  alarmed  at  their  successes,  and  became 
jealous  of  their  power.  In  the  year  1684,  De  la 
Barre,  the  governor  of  Canada,  marched  to  attack 
them,  with  an  army  of  seventeen  hundred  men.  His 
troops  suffered  so  much  from  hardships,  famine,  and 
sickness,  that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  peace  of  those 
whom  he  had  come  to  exterminate.  He  invited  the 
chiefs  of  the  five  nations  to  meet  him  at  his  camp, 
and  those  of  three  of  them  accepted  the  invitation. 
Standing  in  a  circle,  formed  by  the  chiefs  and  his 
own  officers,  he  addressed  a  speech  to  Garrangula, 
of  the  Onondago  tribe,  in  which  he  accused  the  con 
federates  of  conducting  the  English  to  the  trading 
grounds  of  the  French,  and  threatened  them  with 
war  and  extermination  if  they  did  not  alter  their 
behaviour.  Garrangula,  knowing  the  distresses  of 
the  French  troops,  heard  these  threats  with  contempt. 
After  walking  five  or  six  times  round  the  circle,  he 
addressed  De  la  Barre  in  the  following  bold  lan 
guage,  calling  him  Yonnondio,  and  the  English 
governor,  Corlear : 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio,  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  my 
«yes  open,  and  the  sun  which  enlightens  me,  disco 
vers  to  me  a  great  captain,  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  was  dreaming.  He 
says  that  he  only  came  to  smoke  the  great  pipe  of 
peace  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Garrangula  says, 
that  he  sees  the  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them 
on  the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms 
of  the  French.  We  carried  the  English  to  our  lakes, 
to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas,  and  Quatoghies, 
as  the  Adriondacs  brought  the  French  to  our  castles, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  which  the  English  say  is  theirs. 
We  are  born  free ;  we  neither  depend  on  Yonnondio 
nor  Corlear.  We  may  go  where  we  please,  and  buy 
and  sell  what  we  please.  If  your  allies  are  your 
slaves,  use  them  as  such ;  command  them  to  receive 
no  other  but  your  people.  Hear,  Yonnondio  !  what 
I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  When 
they  buried  the  hatchet  at  Cadaracui,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same 
place,  to  be  there  carefully  preserved,  that  instead  of 
a  retreat  for  soldiers,  the  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous 
for  merchants.  Take  care  that  the  many  soldiers 
who  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace,  and 
prevent  it  from  covering  your  country  and  ours  with 
its  branches.  I  assure  you  that  our  warriors  shall 
dance  under  its  leaves,  and  will  never  dig  up  the 
hatchet  to  cut  it  down,  till  their  brother  Yonnondio 
or  Corlear  shall  invade  the  country  which  the  Great 
Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors." 


De  la  Barre  was  mortified  and  enraged  at  this 
bold  reply ;  but,  submitting  to  necessity,  he  conclu 
ded  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  returned  to  Montreal.  His 
successor,  De  Nonville,  led  a  larger  army  against  the 
confederates ;  but  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was 
defeated.  These  wars  within  the  limits  of  the  colony 
kept  Colonel  Dongan  actively  employed,  and  served 
to  perpetuate  the  enmity  of  the  Indians  against  the 
French,  and  their  attachment  to  the  English. 

James  II.  having  ascended  the  throne,  determined 
to  superadd  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  the  juris 
diction  of  the  four  colonies  of  New  England  ;  a  new 
commission  was  passed  in  March,  appointing  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  captain-general  and  vice-adnu'ral 
over  the  whole.  The  constitution  established  on  this 
occasion  was  a  legislative  and  executive  governor 
and  council,  who  were  appointed  by  the  king,  with 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  people.  The  royal  order 
to  Governor  Dongan  to  deliver  up  the  seal  of  the 
province  to  his  excellency  Sir  E.  Andros,  was  read 
in  the  provincial  council  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  among  the  records  of  the  pro 
vince  of  New  York.  His  rule  was,  however,  of  very 
brief  duration.  In  the  following  year,  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  British  throne  was  joyfully  received  at  New 
York,  and  the  inhabitants  waited  with  anxiety  for 
orders  to  proclaim  them;  but  while  the  principal 
officers  and  magistrates  were  assembled  to  consult 
for  the  public  safety,  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of  the 
militia,  seized  the  fort,  and  held  it  for  the  prince  of 
Orange.  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  there 
in  June ;  and  the  province  was  for  some  time  ruled 
by  a  committee  of  safety,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Leisler.  He  was  destitute  of  many  of  the  qualifica 
tions  necessary  to  conduct  a  difficult  enterprise,  but 
possessed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  many  of  the 
officers,  and  of  the  people.  His  sudden  elevation 
excited  the  envy  of  those  magistrates  and  citizens 
who  had  declined  to  join  him  in  proclaiming  King 
William.  Unable  to  raise  a  party  against  him  in  the 
city,  they  retired  to  Albany,  where  their  exertions 
were  successful.  To  diminish  their  influence,  and 
to  allay  the  jealousy  of  others,  Leisler  invited  several 
of  the  principal  citizens  to  unite  with  him  in  admin 
istering  the  government,  a  trust  which  had  been 
confided  to  him  alone  by  the  militia.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  ministry 
in  England,  directed  "  to  such  as,  for  the  time  being, 
take  care  for  administering  the  laws  of  the  province," 
and  conferring  authority  to  perform  all  the  duties  ol 
lieutenant-governor.  Leisler  considered  this  letter 
addressed  to  himself,  assumed  the  authority  conferred. 
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appointed  his  council,  and  issued  commissions  in" his 
own  name.  Before  these  disturbances,  Colonel  Don- 
gan  had  resigned  his  office,  and  embarked  for  England. 
Lieutenant-governor  Nicholson,  unable  to  contend 
with  Leisler,  absconded  in  the  night. 

The  people  of  Albany,  led  by  Bayard,  Courtlandt, 
formerly  mayor  of  New  York,  and  Livingston, 
acknowledged  King  William,  but  refused  to  submit 
to  Leisler.  Milborne  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  enforce  obedience,  but,  finding  them  united,  he 
returned  without  attempting  it.  The  next  spring, 
going  with  a  stronger  force,  he  succeeded.  Aban 
doning  the  fort  to  their  rival,  the  leaders  of  the  party 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  and 
Leisler,  with  vindictive  rashness,  proceeded  to  con 
fiscate  their  estates.  This  arbitrary  and  unjust 
measure  so  exasperated  the  sufferers,  that  they  long 
retained  the  most  violent  animosity  against  Leisler 
and  his  adherents. 

In  this  state  of  contention  the  colonists  of  New 
York  continued  nearly  two  years,  and  the  miseries 
of  a  foreign  aggression  were  soon  added  to  those  of 
internal  discord.  War  had  been  declared  between 
France  arid  England ;  and  De  Nonville  had  been 
replaced  in  the  governorship  of  Canada  by  Count 
Frontignac,  a  veteran  officer,  whose  skilful  and 
energetic  measures,  aided  by  a  large  re-enforcement, 
soon  raised  the  affairs  of  the  French  from  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  enabled  them  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
Frontignac  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  gain 
over  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  made  two  attacks 
upon  Montreal,  and  murdered  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants.  He  held  a  great  council  with  them  at 
Onondaga ;  and,  as  they  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  peace,  he  resolved  to  give  their  favourable 
disposition  no  time  for  change,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  inspirit  his  own  drooping  countrymen,  by  finding 
them  immediate  employment  against  the  English 
colonies.  On  the  19th  of  January,  a  party  of  about 
two  hundred  French,  and  some  Cahnuaga  Indians, 
set  out,  in  a  deep  snow,  for  Schenectady ;  they  arri 
ved  on  the  8th  of  February,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  the  first  intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of 
their  design,  was  conveyed  in  the  noise  of  their  own 
bursting  doors.  The  village  was  burnt,  sixty  per 
sons  were  butchered,  twenty-seven  suffered  the  worse 
fate  of  captivity,  the  rest  made  their  way  naked 
through  the  snow  towards  Albany,  where  some 
arrived  in  extreme  distress,  while  many  perished  in 
the  attempt.  A  party  of  young  men,  and  some 
Mohawk  Indians,  set  out  from  the  latter  place,  pur 
sued  the  enemy,  and  killed  or  captured  twenty-five 
To  avenge  these  barbarities,  and  others  perpetra- 
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ted  in  New  England,  a  combined  expedition  against 
Canada  was  projected.  An  army,  raised  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain,  whence,  finding  no  boats  prepa 
red,  they  were  obliged  to  return.  Sir  William  Phipps- 
with  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty  vessels,  sailed  from 
Boston  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  landing  a  body 
of  troops,  made  an  attack  by  land  and  water  upon 
Quebec  ;  but  the  return  of  the  army  to  New  York 
allowing  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  to  repair  to 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Leisler,  transported  with 
rage  when  he  was  informed  of  the  retreat,  caused 
Winthrop,  who  commanded  the  New  England  forces, 
to  be  arrested,  but  was  instantly  compelled,  by  uni 
versal  indignation,  to  release  him.  It  was  to  the  mis 
conduct  or  incapacity  of  Leisler  and  Milborne,  (the 
latter  of  whom,  as  commissary-general,  had  made  no 
adequate  provision  for  the  enterprise,)  that  the  failure 
of  this  expedition  was  attributed. 

The  messenger  whom  Leisler  had  despatched  to 
convey  his  assurances  of  devoted  loyalty  to  King 
William,  had  been  most  graciously  received,  and 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand. 
But  the  latter  lieutenant-governor,  Nicholson,  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  found  means  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  recognise  expressly  the  authority  of  Leisler, 
and  so  early  as  August,  1689,  the  government  of  New 
York  was  confided  to  Colonel  Sloughter ;  though 
this  officer  being  engaged  in  affairs  of  more  imme 
diate  interest  at  home,  did  not  arrive  at  New  York 
till  two  years  afterwards.  Leisler  felt  himself  so 
neglected  by  being  thus  superseded,  and  was  so 
intoxicated  with  power,  that  he  determined  to  retain 
it,  and  although  twice  summoned,  refused  to  surren 
der  the  fort ;  he,  however,  sent  two  persons  to  con 
fer  with  the  governor,  who,  declaring  them  rebels, 
arrested  and  confined  them.  Alarmed  by  this  mea 
sure,  Leisler  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  appre 
hended  with  many  of  his  adherents,  and  brought  to 
trial.  In  vain  did  they  plead  their  zeal  for  King 
William.  In  vain  did  Leisler  insist  that  the  letter 
from  England  authorized  him  to  administer  the 
government.  They  had  lately  resisted  a  gover 
nor  with  a  regular  commission,  and  this  governor, 
and  a  subservient  court,  were  resolved  upon  their 
conviction.  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  both  con 
demned  to  death  for  high  treason.  Sloughter  was, 
however,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  two  men,  who, 
though  they  had  sometimes  erred,  had  served  his 
master  with  zeal ;  but  at  length  he  yielded  to  the 
urgent  persuasions  of  their  enemies,  and  signed  the 
warrant  for  their  execution,  which  was  speedily  car- 
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ried  into  effect.  On  application  to  the  king,  their 
estates,  which  had  been  confiscated,  were  restored  to 
their  heirs. 

Sloughter's  administration  was  terminated  by  his 
sudden  death  in  July,  1691.  It  had  been  turbulent 
and  ineffective  ;  the  only  portion  of  his  government 
which  appears  to  have  been  beneficial,  was  a  confer 
ence  which  he  held  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Na 
tions,  who  had  manifested  some  disposition  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  French  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
Sloughter's  explanations  and  persuasions,  they  ex 
pressed  themselves  willing  to  "  brighten  their  ancient 
belt  of  friendship,"  and  renew  their  offensive  and  de 
fensive  league  with  the  English. 

To  put  their  friendship  to  the  test,  and  to  confirm 
it  by  calling  it  into  exercise,  Major  Schuyler,  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  un 
dertook,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  an  expedition  against 
Montreal.  The  attempt  did  not  succeed  as  to  the 
principal  object  of  attack,  but  the  spirit  of  hostility 
was  so  intensely  aroused  in  the  Indians  of  the  Five 
Nations,  that  they  continued  to  wage  war  on  the 
French  during  the  winter,  though  the  colonial  troops 
had  retired.  Count  Frontignac  was  so  exasperated 
with  their  continued  assaults,  that  he  condemned  to 
a  death,  accompanied  by  all  the  torments  French  in 
genuity  couldjdevise,  two  Mohawk  captives,  whom 
the  fate  of  war  had  thrown  into  his  power.  "  Short 
ly  before  the  execution,  some  Frenchman,  less  inhu 
man  than  his  governor,  threw  a  knife  into  the  prison, 
and  one  of  the  Mohawks  immediately  despatched 
himself  with  it :  the  other,  expressing  contempt  at  his 
companion's  mean  evasion  from  glory,  walked  to  the 
stake,  singing  in  his  death-chant  that  he  was  a  Mo 
hawk  warrior,  that  all  the  power  of  man  could  not 
extort  an  indecent  expression  of  suffering  from  his 
lips,  and  that  it  was  ample  consolation  to  him  to  re 
flect  that  he  had  made  many  Frenchmen  suffer  the 
same  pangs  that  he  must  now  himself  undergo.  When 
attached  to  the  stake,  he  looked  round  on  his  execu 
tioners,  their  instruments  of  torture,  and  the  assem 
bled  multitude  of  spectators,  with  all  the  complacency 

*  Grahame,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.     Smith,  p.  78,  79. 

t  This  speech  is  at  once  a  specimen  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  and  of 
colonial  government ;  it  is  therefore  inserted  at  length.  "  Gentle 
men, — There  is  also  a  bill  for  settling  a  ministry  in  this  city,  and 
some  other  countries  of  the  government.  In  that  very  thing  you 
have  shown  a  great  deal  of  stiffness.  You  take  upon  you,  as  if 
you  were  dictators.  I  sent  down  to  you  an  amendment  of  three  or 
four  words  in  that  bill,  which,  though  very  immaterial,  yet  was  posi 
tively  denied.  ,  I  must  tell  you,  it  seems  very  unmannerly.  There 
never  was  an  amendment  yet  desired  by  the  council  board,  but 
what  was  rejected.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  stubborn  ill  temper,  and  this 
I  have  also  passed.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you, 
if  you  seem  to  understand  by  these  words,  that  none  can  serve  with 
out  your  collation  or  establishment,  you  are  far  mistaken.  For  I 


of  heroic  fortitude ;  and,  after  enduring  for  some 
hours,  with  composed  mien  and  triumphant  language, 
a  series  of  barbarities  too  atrocious  and  disgusting  to 
be  recited,  his  sufferings  were  terminated  by  the  in 
terposition  of  a  French  lady,  who  prevailed  with  the 
governor  to  order  that  mortal  blow,  to  which  human 
cruelty  has  given  the  name  of  coup  de  grace,  or  stroke 
of  favour."*  i 

Colonel  Fletcher  was  appointed  to  succeed  Slough- 
ter,  as  governor  of  New  York.  He  was  active  and 
energetic,  but  of  sordid  disposition  and  violent  temper. 
One  of  his  first  exploits,  the  assertion  of  his  claim  to 
command  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  and  the  recep 
tion  given  him  by  Captain  Wadsworth,  has  already 
been  related  in  the  history  of  that  colony.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  he  yielded  to  the  superior 
information  and  advice  of  Major  Schuyler  in  all  af 
fairs  relating  to  the  Indians,  who  were  thus  kept  from 
embracing  the  offers  of  peace  which  were  continually 
presented  them  by  Count  Frontignac. 

It  had  been  the  favourite  object  of  all  the  gover 
nors  of  New  York  to  assimilate  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  remove,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  more  striking  indications  of  the  Dutch 
origin  of  the  colony.  No  one  pursued  this  object 
with  more  zeal  than  Fletcher,  who  was  bigotedly  at 
tached  to  the  church  of  England.  In  two  successive 
sessions  he  introduced  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  assembly ;  but  the  members,  being  generally  in 
favour  of  the  church  of  Holland,  to  his  great  mortifi 
cation,  disregarded  his  recommendations.  The  mat 
ter  being  again  laid  before  them  in  a  subsequent 
session,  they  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  settlement, 
in  certain  parishes,  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  council  added  an  amend 
ment,  giving  to  the  governor  the  power  of  approval 
or  rejection  ;  but  the  house  refused  to  concur  in  the 
amendment,  at  which  Fletcher  was  so  much  enraged, 
that  he  commanded  them  instantly  to  attend  him, 
and  addressing  them  in  an  angry  speech,  prorogued 
them  to  the  next  year.f 

The  remainder  of  Fletcher's  administration  was 


have  the  power  of  collating  or  suspending  any  minister  in  my  go 
vernment,  by  their  majesties'  letters  patent ;  and  whilst  I  stay  in  the 
government,  I  will  take  care  that  neither  heresy,  sedition,  schism, 
or  rebellion,  be  preached  among  you,  nor  vice  and  profanity  encou 
raged.  It  is  my  endeavour  to  lead  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  amongst 
you,  and  to  give  a  good  example :  I  wish  you  all  to  do  the 
same.  You  ought  to  consider,  that  you  have  but  a  third  share  in 
the  legislative  power  of  the  government;  and  ought  not  to  lake  all 
upon  you,  nor  be  so  peremptory.  You  ought  to  let  the  council  have 
a  share.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  the  house  of  lords,  or  upper 
house ;  but  you  seem  to  take  the  whole  power  in  j'our  hands,  and 
set  up  for  every  thing.  You  have  set  a  long  time  to  little  purpose,  and 
have  been  a  great  charge  to  the  country.  Ten  shillings  a  day  is  a 
large  allowance,  and  you  punctually  exact  it.  You  have  been 
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not  signalized  by  any  occurrence  worthy  of  record. 
The  war  between  the  French  and  the  Five  Nations 
sometimes  languished  by  the  address  of  Frontignac's 
negotiations,  but  was  oftener  kindled  into  additional 
rage  and  destruction  by  his  enterprise  and  activity  ; 
and  as  their  hostilities  were  prolonged,  the  French 
and  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  a  mutual 
emulation  of  cruelty  in  victory,  no  less  than  of  prow 
ess  in  battle.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  made 
to  expire  in  horrible  tortures.*  "  On  one  occasion, 
when  Frontignac  succeeded  in  capturing  a  Mohawk 
fort,  it  was  found  deserted  of  all  its  inhabitants  except 
a  sachem  in  extreme  old  age,  who  sat  with  the  com 
posure  of  an  ancient  Roman  in  the  capitol,  and  salu 
ted  his  civilized  compeer  in  age  and  infirmity  with 
dignified  courtesy  and  venerable  address.  Every 
hand  was  instantly  raised  to  wound  and  deface  his 
time-stricken  frame  ;  and  while  French  and  Indian 
knives  were  plunged  into  his  body,  he  recommended 
to  his  Indian  enemies  rather  to  burn  him  with  fire, 
that  he  might  teach  their  French  allies  how  to  suffer 
like  men."t 

In  1697.  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was  conclu 
ded  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  gave  security 
and  repose  to  the  colonies.  The  next  year,  the  earl 
of  Bellamont  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  par 
ticularly  desirous  of  clearing  the  American  seas  of 
the  pirates  with  which  they  had  for  some  time  been 
grievously  infested.  The  government,  however,  de 
clining  to  furnish  an  adequate  naval  force,  the  earl 
engaged  with  others  in  a  private  undertaking  against 
them.  Among  the  associates  were  Lord  Chancellor 
Summers  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  king 
himself,  too,  held  a  tenth  share.  The  company,  ha 
ving  procured  a  vessel  of  war,  gave  the  command  to 
Captain  Kidd,  and  despatched  him  on  a  cruise  against 
the  pirates.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea, 
when  he  made  a  new  contract  with  his  crew,  and,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  became  himself  a 
daring  and  successful  pirate.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  returned,  burned  his  ship,  and,  with  a  strange  in 
fatuation,  appeared  in  public  at  Boston.  The  earl 

always  forward  enough  to  pull  down  the  fees  of  other  ministers  in 
the  government.  Why  did  you  not  think  it  expedient  to  correct 
your  own  to  a  more  moderate  allowance  1  Gentlemen,  I  shall  say 
no  more  at  present,  but  that  you  do  withdraw  to  your  private  affairs 
in  the  county.  I  do  prorogue  you  to  the  10th  of  January  next,  and 
you  are  hereby  prorogued  to  the  1  Oth  day  of  January  next  ensuing." 
— Smith,  p.  84,  85. 

*  We  shall  give  but  one  instance  out  of  many.  "  The  prisoner 
being  first  made  fast  to  a  stake,  so  as  to  have  room  to  move  round 
it,  a  Frenchman  began  the  horrid  tragedy,  by  broiling  the  flesh  of 
the  prisoner's  legs,  from  his  toes  to  his  knees,  with  the  red-hot  bar 
rel  of  a  gun.  His  example  was  followed  by  an  Utawawa,  who, 
being  desirous  to  outdo  the  French  in  their  refined  cruelty,  split  a 
furrow  from  the  prisoner's  shoulder  to  his  garter,  and  filling  it  with 
gunpowder,  set  fire  to  it.  This  gave  him  exquisite  pain,  and 


of  Bellamont  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  desiring 
that  Kidd  might  be  sent  for,  and  a  man-of-war  was 
despatched  upon  this  service  ;  but  being  driven  back 
by  a  storm,  a  general  suspicion  prevailed  in  England, 
that  there  was  collusion  between  the  ministry  and 
the  adventurers,  who  were  thought  unwilling  to  pro 
duce  Kidd,  lest  he  might  discover  that  the  chancellor 
and  the  other  associates  were  confederates  in  the  pi 
racy.  So  powerful  was  this  feeling,  that  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  adventure  might  be  deprived 
of  their  employments ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority,  and  all  subsequent  attempts  to  implicate  the 
unfortunate  shareholders,  only  proved  more  satisfac 
torily  their  entire  innocence  of  any  participation 
either  in  the  designs  or  the  profits  of  Captain  Kidd ; 
although  their  imprudence  in  selecting  a  person  whose 
previous  character  was  very  indifferent,  was  evident 
and  undeniable.  Ultimately  Kidd  was  conveyed  to 
England,  where  he  was  tried  and  executed. 

The  state  in  which  Lord  Bellamont  found  the  go 
vernment  at  New  York  was  thus  emphatically  de 
scribed  by  him  in  his  first  address  to  the  assembly : 
"  I  cannot  but  observe  to  you,  what  a  legacy  my  pre 
decessor  has  left  me,  and  what  difficulties  to  struggle 
with  ;  a  divided  people,  an  empty  purse,  a  few  miser 
able,  naked,  half-starved  soldiers,  not  half  the  num 
ber  the  king  allowed  pay  for ;  the  fortifications,  and 
even  the  governor's  house,  very  much  out  of  repair  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  government  out  of  frame." 
After  this  introduction,  he  puts  them  in  mind  that 
the  revenue  was  near  expiring.  "  It  would  be  hard," 
he  adds,  "  if  I  that  come  among  you  with  an  honest 
mind,  and  a  resolution  to  be  just  to  your  interest, 
should  meet  with  greater  difficulties,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  majesty's  service,  than  those  that  have  gone 
before  me.  I  will  take  care  there  shall  be  no  misap 
plication  of  the  public  money.  I  will  pocket  none  of 
it  myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  embezzlement  by 
others  ;  but  exact  accounts  shall  be  given  you,  when, 
and  as  often,  as  you  shall  require."! 

The  abuses  and  corruption  of  the  late  governor, 

raised  excessive  laughter  in  his  tormentors.  When  they  found  his 
throat  so  much  parched  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  gratify  their 
ears  with  his  howling,  they  gave  him  water,  to  enable  him  to  con 
tinue  their  pleasure  longer.  But  at  last  his  strength  failing-,  an 
Utawawa  flayed  off  his  scalp,  and  threw  burning  hot  coals  on  his 
scull.  They  then  untied  him,  and  bid  him  run  for  his  life.  He 
began  to  run,  tumbling  like  a  drunken  man.  They  shut  up  the  way 
to  the  east,  and  made  him  run  westward,  the  country,  as  they  think, 
of  departed  miserable  souls.  He  had  still  force  left  to  throw 
stones,  till  they  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  knocking  him  on  thn 
head.  After  this  every  one  cut  a  slice  from  his  body,  to  conclude 
the  tragedy  with  a  feast." — Smith,  p.  88. 

t  Grahame,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

t  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  93,  94. 
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however,  were  by  no  means  the  most  severe  disorders 
which  marred  the  peace  of  the  colony ;  the  increasing 
animosity  of  two  numerous  factions,  consisting  of  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  Leisler, 
were  a  still  greater  evil.  Their  mutual  antipathy 
was  roused  by  the  occurrence  of  fresh  opportunities 
to  indulge  it,  and  the  public  business  of  the  province 
was  seriously  impeded.  The  character  and  manners 
of  Lord  Bellamont  were  adapted  to  compose  these 
dissensions,  although  his  just  displeasure  against,  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor  extended  itself  to  every 
person  who  had  held  office  along  with  him,  and  in 
this  class  were  comprehended  the  principal  adversa 
ries  of  Leisler.  The  assembly  now  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  friends  of  Leisler,  and  they  voted  the  sum  of 
1000Z.  to  be  paid  to  his  son,  to  be  levied  immediately 
on  the  province,  as  a  compensation  for  the  damage 
he  had  sustained  by  the  violent  proceedings  against 
his  father. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Bellamont,  which  was 
proceeding  with  a  degree  of  integrity  and  wisdom 
calculated  to  excite  hopes  of  very  beneficial  results 
to  the  colony,  was  terminated  by  his  sudden  demise, 
i-n  March,  1701.  In  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
that  principle  appears  to  have  been  acted  upon,  which 
has  been  so  extensively  injurious  to  the  prosperity 
and  to  the  loyalty  of  British  colonies :  the  convenience 
of  the  ministry  at  home,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  induced  them  to  send  into  honourable  and  gain 
ful  exile,  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Cla 
rendon.  Possessing  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  his 
ancestor,  Lord  Cornbury  was  mean,  profligate,  and 
unprincipled  ;  a  burden  to  his  friends  at  home,  they 
procured  for  him  an  appointment  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  creditors.  He  declared  himself  an  anti-Leisle- 
rian-,  and,  by  his  influence,  the  first  assembly  that  he 
summoned  was  composed  principally  of  men  of  that 
party.  They  provided  liberally  for  his  expenses ; 
yet  several  sums  of  money  raised  for  public  purposes, 
being  entrusted  to  him  as  governor,  were  chiefly  ap 
propriated  to  his  own  use.  His  extravagance  and 
oppression  exposed  him  to  the  reprehensions  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  A  committee  of  grievances  was 
appointed,  and  the  resolutions  proposed  by  them  were 
adopted  by  the  assembly.  Although  this  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the-  session,  the  haughty  governor 
was  so  subdued  by  the  opposition  against  him,  and  so 
dispirited  through  indigence,  that  he  not  only  omitted 
to  justify  himself,  but  to  show  even  an  impotent  re 
sentment  ;  for,  after  all  the  censures  of  the  house,  he 
tamely  thanked  them  for  passing  a  bill  to  discharge 
him-  from  a  small  debt.  Among  the  resolutions  adopt 
ed  by  the  assembly  is  one  too  remarkably  indicative 


of  the  tendency  to  independence  which  existed  even 
at  this  period,  to  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  de 
clares,  "  That  the  imposing  and  levying  of  any  mo 
nies  upon  her  majesty's  subjects  of  this  colony,  under 
any  pretence  or  colour  whatsoever,  without  consent 
in  general  assembly,  is  a  grievance,  and  a  violation 
of  the  people's  property  ;"  an  open  avowal  of  the  sen 
timent  which  subsequently  occasioned  the  revolution. 
The  profligate  and  indecent  manners  of  the  gover 
nor  rendered  him  universally  odious.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  dress  himself  in  a  woman's 
habit,  and  then  to  patrol  the  fort  in  which  he  resided. 
Such  freaks  of  low  humour  exposed  him  to  the  uni 
versal  contempt  of  the  people,  while  their  indignation 
was  kindled  by  his  despotic  rule,  and  injustice,  not 
only  to  the  public,  but  even  to  his  private  creditors ; 
for  he  left  some  of  the  lowest  tradesmen  in  his  em 
ployment  unsatisfied  in  their  just  demands.*  In  1708, 
the  assemblies  of  New  York  and  of  New  Jersey,  of 
which  colony  he  was  also  governor,  complained  to 
the  queen  of  his  misconduct.  She  removed  him  from 
office ;  he  was  soon  after  arrested  by  his  creditors, 
and  remained  in  custody  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  returned  to  England  and  took  his  seat — 
where  pauperism  and  crime  were  no  disqualification 
for  the  highest  honours  and  the  most  important  du 
ties — in  the  house  of  lords.  Lord  Lovelace,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Cornbury  in  the  spring 
of  1708,  did  not  arrive  till  the  middle  of  December. 
The  oppressive  character  of  the  preceding  adminis 
tration  had  rendered  the  people  very  desirous  of  a 
change,  and  the  new  governor  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect,  and  indeed  with  uni 
versal  joy.  His  lordship  informed  them,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  assembly,  "  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  large  supplies  of  soldiers 
and  stores  of  war,  as  well  as  presents  for  the  Indians," 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
people.  Although  the  assembly,  in  their  answer, 
heartily  congratulated  his  lordship  on  his  arrival, 
and  thanked  the  queen  for  her  care  of  the  province, 
yet  they  sufficiently  intimated  their  disinclination  to 
raise  the  revenue  which  the  governor  had  requested. 
Lord  Cornbury's  conduct  had  rendered  them  utterly 
averse  to  a  permanent  support  for  the  future,  and  yet 
they  were  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the  new  gover 
nor.  The  project  of  providing  annually  for  the  sup 
port  of  government,  however,  as  it  rendered  the 
governor  and  all  the  other  servants  of  the  crown  de 
pendent  upon  the  assembly,  would,  doubtless,  have 
produced  a  rupture  between  the  several  branches  of 


*  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  207. 
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the  legislature,  but  the  very  day  on  which  the  vote 
passed  the  house,  his  lordship  died  of  a  disorder  con 
tracted  at  his  first  arrival.  His  lady  continued  to 
reside  at  New  York  long  after  his  death,  soliciting 
for  the  sum  voted  to  her  husband,  but  nothing  was 
allowed  till  several  years  had  transpired. 

When  General  Hunter,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Lord  Lovelace,  arrived  in  the  colony,  he 
brought  with  him  nearly  three  thousand  Germans, 
some  of  whom  settled  in  New  York,  and  some  in 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  disgraceful  administra 
tion  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  assembly  had  obtained 
from  Q,ueen  Anne  permission,  in  cases  of  special  ap 
propriations,  to  appoint  their  own  treasurer.  They 
now  passed  a  bill,  confiding-  to  this  officer  the  dis 
bursement  of  certain  sums  appropriated  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  council  proposed  an  amendment. 
The  house  denied  the  right  of  that  body  to  amend  a 
money  bill.  Both  continuing  obstinate,  the  governor 
prorogued  them,  and  at  their  next  session  dissolved 
them. 

In  the  year  1709,  expensive  preparations  were 
made  for  an  attack  upon  the  French  settlements  in 
Canada  ;  but  the  promised  assistance  not  arriving 
from  England,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In 
1711,  however,  the  project  was  resumed  ;  and  a  fleet 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Quebec,  while 
an  army  of  four  thousand  men,  raised  by  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  marched  to  invade 
Canada,  by  the  route  of  lake  Champlain.  The  fleet, 
shattered  by  a  storm,  was  compelled  to  return  ;  and 
the  army,  informed  of  the  disasters  of  the  fleet,  retired 
without  accomplishing  the  object  proposed. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  the 
newly  elected  assembly  passed  several  bills,  which 
the  council  persisted  in  amending.  Between  these 
two  bodies  another  contest  ensued.  The  represent 
atives,  deriving  their  authority  from  the  people,  con 
sidered  themselves  bound  to  watch  over  the  expendi 
ture  of  the  money.  The  council,  deriving-  their  au 
thority  from  the  same  source  as  the  governor,  were 
desirous  of  increasing  his  influence  by  giving  him 
the  management  of  the  revenue.  During  this  and  a 
subsequent  session  both  continued  inflexible.  The 
governor,  provoked  at  the  persevering  determination 
of  the  representatives,  again  dissolved  the  assembly. 
At  the  ensuing  election,  which  was  warmly  contested, 
most  of  the  members  chosen  were  opposed  to  the  go 
vernor.  This  assembly  was  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  the  queen.  The  next  met  a  similar  fate  from  the 
governor  soon  after  it  met,  a  majority  of  the  represent 
atives  being  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  views. 
At  length,,  however,  the  people  became  weary  of  con 


tending  ;  and  most  of  the  members  chosen  at  the 
succeeding  election  were  favourable  to  the  governor, 
and,  for  several  years,  the  utmost  harmony  existed 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature. 

General  Hunter  quitted  the  province  in  1719,  and 
his  authority  devolved  on  Peter  Schuyler,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  council.  The  next  year,  William 
Burnet,  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop  of  that  name, 
was  appointed  governor.  "  He  was,"  says  Smith, 
"a  man  of  sense  and  polite  breeding,  a  well-read 
scholar,  sprightly,  and  of  a  social  disposition.  Being 
devoted  to  his  books,  he  abstained  from  all  those 
excesses  into  which  his  pleasurable  relish  would 
otherwise  have  plunged  him.  He  studied  the  art  of 
recommending  himself  to  the  people,  had  nothing  of 
the  moroseness  of  a  scholar,  was  gay  and  conde 
scending,  affected  no  pomp,  but  visited  every  family 
of  reputation,  and  often  diverted  himself  JR.  ftee  con 
verse  with  the  ladies,  by  whom  he  was  very  much 
admired.  No  governor  before  him  did1  so-  much 
business  in  chancery.  The  office  of  chancellor  was 
his  delight.  He  made  a  tolerable  figure  in  the  exer 
cise  of  it,  though  he  was  no  lawyer,  and  had  a  foible 
very  unsuitable  for  a  judge,  I  mean,  his  resolving 
too  speedily,  for  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  '  I  act  first, 
and  think  afterwards.'  "*  Mr.  Burnet's  long  acquaint 
ance  with  his  predecessor  in  office  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity,  before  his  arrival,  to  obtain 
correct  information  respecting  those  by  whom  he  was 
now  surrounded ;  and  as  the  late  governor  recom 
mended  all  his  old  friends  to  the  favour  of  his  suc 
cessor,  he  made  few  changes  among  them. 

Of  all  the  governors  of  New  York,  none  had  more 
just  views  of  Indian  affairs,  and  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  vicinity  of  the  French,  than  Burnet. 
Turning  his  attention  towards  the  wilderness,  he 
perceived  that  the  French,  in  order  to  connect  their 
settlements  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  confine  the 
English  to  the  sea  coast,  were  busily  employed  in 
erecting  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi.  He  endeavoured  to  defeat  their  design, 
by  building  a  trading-house,  and  afterwards  a  fort,  at 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario.  But  the  French  had 
the  command  of  more  abundant  resources,  and  appli 
ed  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  with 
great  activity  and  zeal.  They  launched  two  vessels 
upon  that  lake ;  and,  going  farther  into  the  wilder 
ness,  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara,  commanding  the 
entrance  into  it ;  they  had  previously  erected  Fort 
Frontignac,  commanding  the  outlet.  The  Jesuit 
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Charlevoix  does  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Burnet, 
in  declaring  that  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat 
the  French  at  Niagara.  Besides  supplanting  his 
favourite  trade  at  Oswego,  these  operations  tended 
to  the  defection  of  the  Five  Nations ;  and,  in  case  of 
a  rupture,  exposed  the  frontiers  of  the  southern  colo 
nies  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  their  allies. 
Mr.  Burnet,  upon  whom  these  considerations  made 
the  deepest  impression,  laid  the  matter  before  the 
house,  remonstrated  against  the  proceedings  to  Lon- 
guiel,  in  Canada,  wrote  to  the  ministry  in  England, 
who  complained  of  them  to  the  French  court,  and 
met  the  confederates  at  Albany,  endeavouring  to 
convince  them  of  the  danger  they  themselves  would 
be  in  from  an  aspiring,  ambitious  neighbour.  He 
spoke  first  about  the  affair  privately  to  the  sachems, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  public  conference,  informed 
them  of  all  the  encroachments  which  the  French  had 
made  upon  their  fathers,  and  the  ill-usage  they  had 
met  with,  according  to  La  Potherie's  account,  pub 
lished  with  the  privilege  of  the  French'king,  at  Paris, 
in  1722.  He  then  reminded  them  of  the  kind  treat 
ment  they  had  received  from  the  English,  who  con 
stantly  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  never  attempted 
any  act  of  hostility  to  their  prejudice.  This  speech 
was  extremely  well  drawn,  the  thoughts  being  con 
ceived  in  strong  figures,  particularly  expressive  and 
agreeable  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  required  an 
explicit  declaration  of  their  sentiments  concerning 
the  French  transactions  at  Niagara,  and  their  answer 
was  truly  categorical.  "  We  speak  now  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Six  Nations,  and  come  to  you  howling. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  howl,  that  the  governor 
•of  Canada  encroaches  on  our  land,  and  builds  there 
on."  After  which  they  entreated  him  to  write  to  the 
king  for  succour.  Mr.  Burnet  embraced  this  favoura 
ble  opportunity  to  procure  from  them  a  deed,  surren 
dering  their  country  to  his  majesty,  to  be  protected 
for  their  use,  and  confirming  their  grant  in  1701, 
concerning  which  there  Was  only  an  entry  in  the 
books  of  the  secretary  for  Indian  affairs. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  tended 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  Mr.  Burnet's  vigorous 
designs,  that  the  electors  of  the  colony  had  become 
dissatisfied  at  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  been  called  on  to  exercise  their  func 
tions.  The  assembly  elected  in  1716  had  been  on 
such  good  terms  with  the  governor,  that  he  continued 
its  existence  during  the  long  period  of  eleven  years. 
In  the  year  1727,  however,  the  clamours  of  the  peo 
ple  induced  him  to  dissolve  it ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  which  next  met,  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  his  opponents.  The  court  of  chancery, 


in  which  he  presided,  had  become  exceedingly 
unpopular.  It  had  been  instituted  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  governor  and  Council,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  assembly,  and  some  of  the  decisions  had  given 
great  offence  to  powerful  individuals.  The  house 
passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  "  a  manifest  oppres 
sion  and  grievance,"  and  intimating  that  its  decrees 
were  void.  Mr.  Burnet  no  sooner  heard  of  these 
votes,  than  he  called  the  members  before  him,  and 
dissolved  the  assembly.  They  occasioned,  however, 
an  ordinance  in  the  spring  following,  as  well  to  reme 
dy  sundry  abuses  in  the  practice  in  chancery,  as  to 
reduce  the  fees  of  that  court,  "  which,  on  account  of 
the  popular  clamours,  were  so  much  diminished," 
says  Smith,  "  that  the  wheels  of  the  chancery  have 
ever  since  rusted  upon  their  axles,  the  practice  being 
contemned  by  all  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  pro 
fession." 

Mr.  Burnet  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  succeeded  at  New  York  by 
Colonel  Montgomery,  who  devoted  himself  so  much 
to  his  ease  that  he  has  left  nothing  else  to  distinguish 
his  brief  rule.  Upon  his  death,  in  1731,  the  supreme 
authority  devolved  upon  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  senior 
member  of  the  council.  Under  his  inefficient  ad 
ministration,  the  French  were  permitted  to  erect  a 
fort  at  Crown  Point,  within  the  acknowledged  boun 
daries  of  New  York,  from  which  parties  of  savages 
were  often  secretly  despatched  to  destroy  the  English 
settlements. 

In  August,  1732,  Van  Dam  was  superseded  by 
William  Cosby.  Having  been  the  advocate  in  par 
liament  of  the  American  colonies,  he  was  at  first 
popular,  but  he  soon  lost  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  people.  One  of  his  most  unpopular  acts  was 
the  prosecution  of  Zenger,  the  printer  of  a  newspa 
per,  for  publishing  an  article  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  his  majesty's  government,  bringing  him 
to  trial,  after  a  severe  imprisonment  of  thirty-five 
weeks  from  the  printing  of  the  offensive  articles. 
Andrew  Hamilton,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadel 
phia,  though  aged  and  infirm,  learning  the  distress 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial,  went 
to  New  York  to  plead  Zenger's  cause,  which  he  did 
so  effectually,  that  the  jury  brought  in  the  prisoner 
not  guilty.  The  common  council  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  this  noble  and  successful  service,  presented 
Mr.  Hamilton  the  freedom  of  their  corporation  in  a 
gold  box. 

Governor  Cosby  was  succeeded,  in  1736,  by 
George  Clark.  During  his  administration,  the  con 
test  which  had  ended,  twenty  years  before,  in  the 
victory  gained  by  Governor  Hunter  over  the  house 
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of  representatives,  was  revived.  The  colony  being 
in  debt,  the  house  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  60001. ; 
but,  in  order  to  prevent  its  misapplication,  declared 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  certain 
specified  debts.  Offended  by  this  vote,  Clark  imme 
diately  dissolved  the  assembly.  At  the  election 
which  ensued,  the  popular  party  was  triumphant. 
In  their,  second  session,  the  house  voted  an  address 
to  the  lieutenant-governor,  in  which,  after  stating 
some  of  the  vital  principles  of  free  goyernment,  and 
referring  to  recent  misapplications  of  money,  they 
say,  "  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  be  plain  with  your 
honour,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  when 
we  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will 
either  raise  sums  unfit  to  be  raised,  or  put  what  we 
shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a  governor  to  misapply, 
if  we  can  prevent  it ;  nor  shall  we  make  up  any 
other  deficiencies  than  what  we  conceive  are  fit  and 
just  to  be  paid ;  nor  continue  what  support  or 
revenue  we  shall  raise  for  any  longer  time  than  one 
year  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  convenient  to  do  even  that, 
until  such  laws  are  passed  as  we  conceive  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  who 
have  reposed  a  trust  in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and 
which  we  are  sure  you  will  think  it  reasonable  we 
should  act  agreeably  to  ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  shall  endeavour  not  to  deceive  them."  With 
men  so  resolute  in  maintaining  their  rights,  Clark 
wisely  declined  to  contend  ;  and  promised  his  cordial 
co-operation  in  all  measures  calculated  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Harmony  did  not, 
however,  long  continue.  Clark,  in  his  speech  al  the 
opening  of  the  next,  session,  declared  that  unless  the 
revenue  was  granted  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  had  been 
granted  by  former  assemblies,  his  duty  to  his  majesty 
forbade  him  from  assenting  to  any  act  for  continuing 
the  excise,  or  for  paying  the  colonial  bills  of  credit. 
The  house  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  would  not 
pass  any  bill  for  the  grant  of  money,  unless  assu 
rance  should  be  given  that  the  excise  should  be 
continued  and  the  bills  of  credit  redeemed.  The 
lieutenant-governor  immediately  ordered  the  members 
to  attend  him.  He  told  them  that  "  their  proceedings 
were  presumptuous,  daring,  and  unprecedented,  that 
he  could  not  look  upon  them  without  astonishment, 
nor  with  honour  suffer  the  house  to  sit  any  longer;" 
and  he  accordingly  dissolved  it.  In  April,  1740, 
the  assembly  again  met.  It  had  now  risen  to  import 
ance  in  the  colony ;  and  the  adherence  of  the  repre 
sentatives,  to  their  determination,  not  to  grant  the 
revenue  for  more  than  one  year,  made  annual 
meetings  of  the  assembly  necessary.  Their  attach 
ment  to  liberty  was  construed  by  the  lieutenant- 


governor  into  a  desire  for  independence  :  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  1741,  he  alludes  to  "a  jealousy  which 
for  some  years  had  obtained  in  England,  that  the 
plantations  were  not  without  thoughts  of  throwing 
off  their  dependence  on  the  crown." 

George  Clinton  superseded  Clark  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  colony  in  1743.  Like  most  of  his  pre 
decessors  he  was  welcomed  with  joy  •  and  one  of  his 
earliest  measures  confirmed  the  favourable  accounts 
which  had  preceded  him,  of  his  talents  and  libe 
rality.  To  manifest  his  confidence  in  the  people,  he 
assented  to  a  bill  limiting  the  duration  of  the  present 
and  all  succeeding  assemblies.  The  house  evinced 
its  gratitude  by  adopting  the  measures  he  recom 
mended  for  the  defence  of  the  province  against  the 
French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  England.  In 
1745,  the  savages  in  alliance  with  France  made 
frequent  invasions  of  the  English  territories ;  and 
their  hostilities  were  continued,  with  little  intermis 
sion,  till  the  war  which  terminated  the  French  domi 
nion  in  Canada. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  whole 
colony  of  New  York  contained  scarcely  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,*  not  half  the  number  which 
the  city  of  New  York  alone  can  now  boast.  That 
the  population  would  have  been  much  more  nume 
rous  at  this  time,  had  not  the  inhabitants  been  so 
continually  exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  is  evident  from  its  rapid 
increase  when  those  unfavourable  circumstances 
ceased  to  exist.  The  consideration  of  this  period 
belongs,  however,  to  another  department  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

NEW    JERSET. 

THE  rival  settlements  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch 
in  New  Jersey  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1640,  that  any 
attempt  to  colonize  this  portion  of  the  continent  was 
made  by  the  English,  and  then  they  were  success 
fully  resisted.  The  Swedes  built  a  fort  on  the  spot 
from  which  the  English  had  been  driven  ;  and  thus 
acquiring  the  command  of  the  river,  claimed  and 
exercised  authority  over  all  vessels  that  entered  it, 
even  those  of  the  Dutch,  their  late  associates.  They 
continued  in  possession  of  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Delaware  until  1655,  when  the  governor  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  as  has  already  been  related,  con- 


*  Smith's  History  of 'New  York,  p.  207. 
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quered  all  their  posts,  and  transported  most  of  the 
Swedes  to  Europe.  The  Dutch,  consequently,  pos 
sessed  themselves  of  the  whole  territory  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Delaware. 

The  settlements  in  New  Jersey  shared  the  fate  of 
those  on  the  Hudson,  when,  in  the  year  1664,  they 
were  captured  by  the  English,  under  Colonel  Nichols. 
In  the  same  year,  the  duke  of  York  conveyed  that 
portion  of  his  grant  lying  between  Hudson  and 
Delaware  rivers  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  This  tract  was  called  NEW  JERSEY,  in 
compliment  to  Sir  George,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  the  king 
in  his  contest  with  the  parliament.  The  two  pro 
prietors  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  securing 
equal  privileges  and  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  and 
appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor,  to  whom,  on  his 
arrival  in  1665,  Nichols  reluctantly  surrendered  the 
government.  Carteret  fixed  the  seat  of  government 
at  Elizabeth  Town,  purchased  'and  of  the  Indians, 
and  sent  agents  into  New  England  to  invite  settlers 
from  that  quarter.  Recommended  by  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  in  addition  to  many  other  advantages,* 
it  is  not  surprising  that  New  Jersey  was  soon  consi 
dered  a  very  desirable  residence.  The  proprietaries, 
still  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  revenue  from  their 
province,  used  every  exertion  to  circulate  the  intelli 
gence  of  its  advantages,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  vessels  from  England  were  freighted  with  settlers 
and  stores  to  reinforce  the  numbers  and  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  colony.  But  the  period  to  which 
they  had  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  only 
demonstrated  .their  fallacy.  The  first  demand  of  the 
quit-rents  excited  general  disgust  among  the  colonists, 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  proprie 
taries,  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  set  up  titles  which  they 
had  obtained  for  themselves  from  the  Indians.  For 
two  years  the  governor  maintained  an  ineffectual 
struggle  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  proprietaries,  till 
at  length  the  popular  discontent  broke  forth  in  an 
insurrection ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England,  stripped  of  his  functions,  which  the  colonists 
forthwith  conferred  on  a  natural  son  of  Sir  George 
Carteret,  by  whom  their  pretensions  had  been  abetted. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  proprietaries  to  impute  blame 
to  their  governor,  or  to  hesitate  to  replace  him.  This 
measure,  however,  was  retarded  by  the  unexpected 
events  of  the  following  year,  when  New  York  for  a 
short  period  reverted  to  the  dominion  of  Holland,  and 
New  Jersey  was  re-united  to  the  province  of  New 
Netherlands. 


*  Chalmers  says,  "  It  was  in  those  days  accounted  by  men  of 
peculiar  dispositions  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  paradise,  because  it 


"When  the  treaty  of  London  re-established  the 
authority  of  England  in  New  Jersey,  the  duke  of 
York  appointed  Andros  his  lieutenant  over  his  terri 
tories,  extending  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Con 
necticut  to  the  farther  shore  of  the  Delaware,  because 
he  deemed  his  former  grant  of  New  Jersey  annulled 
by  the  conquest.  Andros  took  possession  of  his  charge 
in  November,  1674;  confirming  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  Dutch,  because  the  law  of  nations  had  already 
declared  them  in  force,  and  continuing  the  taxes  im 
posed  by  the  conquerors,  because  they  sxipported  his 
power.  Lord  Berkeley,  dissatisfied  with  an  estate 
which  brought  him  neither  profit  nor  honour,  assigned 
his  pretensions  to  William  Penn  and  his  three  asso 
ciates,  who,  perceiving  the  disadvantage  of  a  joint 
proprietorship,  divided  the  province  with  Carteret; 
and  thus  the  country  became  partitioned  into  East 
and  West  Jersey.  The  former  w'as  released  in  July, 
1676,  by  the  assignees  of  Lord  Berkeley,  to  Carteret, 
and  he  in  return  conveyed  to  them  the  latter,  the 
government  of  which  the  duke  retained  as  a  depen 
dency  of  New  York,  while  that  of  the  first  was 
resigned  to  Carteret.  These  arrangements  created  a 
confusion  of  jurisdiction,  and  an  uncertainty  of  pro 
perty,  which  long  distracted  the  people,  and  at  length 
ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the  rule  of  the  proprietors. 

Philip  Carteret  returned  to  East  Jersey  in  the 
beginning  of  1675,  and  was  now  kindly  received  by 
the  inhabitants,  because  they  had  felt  the  rigours  of 
conquest,  which  had  not  been  softened  by  Andros. 
Having  postponed  the  payment  of  quit-rents  to  a 
future  day,  and  published  new  concessions  with  re 
gard  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  tranquillity  was  perfectly 
restored.  Desirous  to  promote  the  commercial  inte 
rests  of  the  colony,  because  he  perceived  its  neighbour 
growing  great  and  rich  by  trade,  Carteret  began,  in 
1676,  to  clear  out  vessels  from  East  Jersey ;  but  he 
was  steadily  opposed  by  Andros,  who  claimed  juris 
diction  over  the  Jerseys,  insisting  that  conquest  by 
the  Dutch  divested  the  proprietors  of  all  their  rights. 
He  forcibly  seized,  transported  to  New  York,  and 
there  imprisoned,  those  magistrates  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  He  imposed  a  duty  upon 
all  goods  imported,  and  upon  the  property  of  all  who 
came  to  settle  in  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  made  repeated  and  energetic  com 
plaints  of  this  injustice  to  the  duke  of  York ;  and  at 
length,  wearied  with  their  continual  importunity,  this 
prince  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  commissioners, 
who  ultimately  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Jones. 

had  no  lawyers,   or  physicians,  or  parsons." — Political  Annals, 
p.  616. 
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The  document  containing  the  arguments  in  sup 
port  of  the  views  of  the  colonists,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  celebrated  William  Penn  and  others,  ch4efly 
quakers,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Combined 
mildness  and  firmness  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty,  which 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  that  sect  and  their 
associates.  "  To  all  prudent  men,"  says  the  remon 
strance,  "  the  government  of  any  place  is  more  inviting 
than  the  soil.  For  what  is  good  land  without  good 
laws?  the  better  the  worse.  And  if  we  could  not  as 
sure  people  of  an  easy,  and  free,  and  safe  government, 
both  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  and  worldly  pro 
perty, — that  is,  an  uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  an  inviolable  possession  of  their  civil  rights  and 
freedoms,  by  a  just  and  wise  government, — a  mere 
wilderness  would  be  no  encouragement;  for  it  were 
a  madness  to  leave  a  free,  good,  and  improved  country, 
to  plant  in  a  wilderness,  and  there  adventure  many 
thousands  of  pounds  to  give  an  absolute  title  to 
another  person  to  tax  us  at  will  and  pleasure.  We 
humbly  say,  that  we  have  lost  none  of  our  liberty  by 
leaving  our  country ;  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  us 
is  without  precedent  or  parallel ;  that,  had  we  fore 
seen  it,  we  should  have  preferred  any  other  plantation 
in  America.  Besides,  there  is  no  limit  to  this  power : 
since  we  are,  by  this  precedent^  taxed  without  any 
law,  and  thereby  excluded  from  our  English  right  of 
assenting  to  taxes,  what  security  have  we  of  any 
thing  we  possess  1  We  can  call  nothing  our  own, 
but  are  tenants  at  will,  not  only  for  the  soil,  but  for 
our  personal  estates.  Such  conduct  has  destroyed 
governments,  but  never  raised  one  to  any  true  great 
ness." 

The  commissioners  pronounced  their  judgment,  in 
conformity  with  the.  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  "  that 
as  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  had  reserved  no 
profit  or  jurisdiction,  the  legality  of  the  taxes  could 
not  be  defended."  In  consequence  of  this  adjudica 
tion,  the  duke  resigned  all  his  claims  on  West  Jersey, 
and  confirmed  the  province  itself  in  the  amplest 
terms  to  its  new  proprietaries ;  and  soon  after  granted 
a  similar  release  in  favour  of  the  representatives  of 
Sir  George  Carteret  in  East  Jersey.  The  whole  of 
New  Jersey  thus  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  almost  inde 
pendent  state,  maintaining  only  a  federal  connexion 
with  the  British  crown. 

The  accession  of  numerous  companies  of  settlers 
now  rapidly  promoted  the  population  and  prosperity 
of  West  Jersey.  In  the  year  1681,  the  first  repre 
sentative  assembly  was  held ;  and  during  its  session 


*  Though  Penn  thus  became  a  proprietary  of  East  Jersey,  his 
connexion  both  with  its  concerns,  and  with  those  of  West  Jersey, 
was  henceforward  almost  merely  nominal.  He  had  now  acquired 

VOL.  L— Nos,  5  &  6.  Z 


were  enacted  the  "  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  and 
otlier  laws  for  the  preservation  of  property,  and  the 
pariishtneat  of  criminals. 

Frequent  disputes  arising  between  the  proprietary 
government  -of  East  Jersey  and  the  colonists,  the 
trustees  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  apprehending  they 
should  derive  little  emolument  from  retaining  the 
government  under  thefr  -control,  offered  their  rights 
in  the  province  for  sale,  and  accepted  the  proposals 
of  William  Penn,  to  whom,  and  his  associates,  East 
Jersey  was  conveyed.*  Among  the  new  proprietors 
was  the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Apology ;"  and 
his  colleagues,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  conferred  -on  him 
the  office  of  governor  for  life,  with  the  extraordinary 
permission  to  appoint  a  deputy  instead  of  his  residing 
at  the  scene  of  his  authority. 

The  number  of  proprietors,  and  the  frequent  trans 
fers  and  subdivisions  of  shares,  introduced  such 
confusion  in  titles  to  land,  and  such  uncertainty  as 
to  the  rights  of  government,  that,  for  twenty  years 
afterwards,  both  Jerseys  were  frequently  in  a  state  of 
disturbance  and  disorder.  In  1702,  the  proprietors, 
weary  of  contending  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
people,  surrendered  the  right  of  government  to  the 
crown.  Queen  Anne  reunited  the  two  divisions,  and 
appointed  Lord  Cornbury  governor  over  the  provinces 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  From  the  period  of 
his  appointment  till  his  deprivation  of  office,  the  his 
tory  of  New  Jersey  consists  of  little  else  than  a  detail 
of  his  contests  with  the  colonial  assemblies ;  and 
exhibits  the  resolution  with  which  they  opposed  his 
arbitrary  conduct,  his  partial  distribution  of  justice, 
and  his  fraudulentTnisapplicatixm  of  the  public  money. 
After  repeated  complaints,  the  queen  yielded  to  the 
universal  indignation ;  and  he  was  superseded,  in 
1709,  by  Lord  Lovelace. 

These  provinces  continued,  for  several  years,  to  be 
ruled  by  the  same  governor,  but  each  chose  a  sepa 
rate  assembly.  In  1738,  the  inhabitants,  by  petition 
to  the  king,  desired  that  they  might,  in  future,  have 
a  separate  governor ;  and  their  request  was  granted. 

The  distance  of  New  Jersey  from  Canada,  the 
source  of  most  of  the  Indian  wars  which  afflicted  the 
nothern  colonies,  gave  it  a  complete  exemption  from 
those  direful  calamities,  while  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  were  far  from  numerous, 
were  almost  always  willing  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
relation  with  the  Europeans.  The  gravity,  simpli 
city,  and  courtesy  of  quaker  manners,  seem  to  have, 
been  particularly  acceptable  to  these  savages ;  and, 

for  himself  (he  province  of  Pennsylvania,  which  occupied  all  his 
interest,  and  diverted  his  attention  from  New  Jersey. "—Graham* 
Tol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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added  to  the  careful  observation  of  the  principles  of 
equity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists,  established 
an  amicable  intercourse,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
both  of  themselves  and,  of  the  natives. 


CHAPTER    IX, 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  DELAWARE. 

DURING  a  considerable  period  the  colony  of  Dela 
ware  was  attached  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  without 
even  a  separate  assembly ;  and  after  it  acquired  that 
privilege,  it,  remained  for  some  time  longer  under  the 
same  governor :  its  history  requires,  therefore,  to  be 
blended  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,,  although  it  was 
settled  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  date  of  the  first  Euro 
pean  plantation  on  South  River,  or  the  Delaware,  can 
now  be  ascertained  with  any  precision  ;  some  autho 
rities,  however,  assert,  that  a  Swedish  colony  settled 
at  Cape  Henlopen  as  early  as  the  year  1627  ;  although 
Chalmers  is  of  opinion  that,  "  though  various  Euro 
peans  may  have  trafficked  in  Delaware,  their  planta 
tions  had  not  yet  embellished  her  margin,  probably  in 
the  year  1632."  Shortly  after  that  time,  however,  it 
is  evident  that  a  Swedish  factory  existed  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Delaware  on  the  eastern  bank  ;  for 
we  find,  a  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Ne 
therlands  making  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  declares  "  that  the  whole  South  River  had 
been  in  the  Dutch  possession  many  years,  above  and 
below  beset  with  forts,  and  sealed  with  their  blood."* 
The  Swedes,  however,  did  not  regard  either  the  asser 
tions  or  threats  of  their  rivals,  but  continued  their 
operations,  which,  through  the  limited  extent  of  their 
means,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  purchase  of  some 
comparatively  small  tracts  of  land  of  the  Indians. 
Being  frequently  molested  by  the  Dutch,  who  claim 
ed  a  right  to  the  country,  they  built  forts  at  Christi 
na,  Lewiston,  and  Tinicum.  The  last  was  their  seat 
of  government,  and  there  John  Printz,  their  gover 
nor,  erected  a  mansion,  which  he  named  after  him 
self. 

The  Dutch,  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Swedes, 
in  the  year  1651  built  a  fort  at  New  Castle.  Printz 
considering  this  place  to  be  within  the  territories  of 
his  government,  formally  protested  against  the  pro 
ceeding.  Risingh,  his  successor,  made  a  visit  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  to  the  commander  of  the  fort, 
and  being  accompanied  by  thirty  men,  treacherously 


Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  4, 


took  possession  of  it  while  enjoying  his  hospitality. 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governoi  of  New  York, 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  permit  an  injury,  thus  com 
mitted,  to  pass  unavenged.  Accompanied  by  an  ar 
mament,  a  part  of  which  was  furnished  for  the  occa 
sion  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  he,  in 
1655,  returned  the  visit  of  the  Swedes.  He  first  re 
duced  the  fort  at  New  Castle  ;.  then  that  at  Christina 
creek,  where  Risingh  commanded ;  and  afterwards 
the  others.  Some  of  the  Swedes,  on  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Holland,  were  permitted  to  remain  ; 
the  rest  were  sent  to  Europe.  The  settlements  on  the 
Delaware  continued  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch, 
until  1664,  when  the  New  Netherlands  were  conquered 
by  the  English.  They  were  considered  as  a  part  of 
New  York,  till,  in  the  year  1682,  William  Penn  pur 
chased  of  the  duke  of  York  the  town  of  New  Castle, 
and  the  country  twelve  miles  around  it ;  and,  by  a 
subsequent  purchase,  obtained  the  land  lying  upon 
the  Delaware,  and  between  New  Castle  and  Cape 
Henlopen.  These  tracts,  which  constitute  the  present 
state  of  Delaware,  were  called  the  "  Territories,"  and 
were,  for  twenty  years,  governed  as  a  part  of  Penn 
sylvania. 

The  colony  which  forms  the  chief  subject  of  this 
chapter,  was  founded,  in  the  year  1681,  by  the  cele 
brated  William  Penn.  A  slight  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  man,  will  enable  the  reader 
more  justly  to  appreciate  his  subsequent  exertions. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  a  British  admi 
ral,  who,  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  effected 
the  conquest  of  the  important  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  British  empire.  After  the  restora 
tion  of  Charles  II.  he  enjoyed  high  favour  at  court, 
and  naturally  entertained  ambitious  hopes  of  the  ad 
vancement  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford.  He  was,  however, 
doomed  to  experience  a  bitter  disappointment.  Young 
Penn  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  quaker  senti 
ments,  which  he  had  heard  extolled  by  some  itine 
rating  member  of  that  society.  He  espoused  the  cause 
with  so  much  warmth,  that,  with  several  others,  he 
was  expelled  the  university.  His  father,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to  abandon  his 
principles,  at  length  devised  a  method  of  sapping 
what  he  could  not  overthrow ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
sent  his  son  to  travel,  with  some  young  men  of  qua 
lity,  in  France.  Quakerism  and  Christianity  were 
checked  alike,  for  a  time,  in  the  mind  of  Penn  ;  but 
after  his  return,  having  repaired  to  Ireland  to  inspect 
an  estate  that  belonged  to  his  father,  he  met  with  the 
same  itinerant  preacher  who  had  impressed  his  mind 
so  powerfully  ten  years  before.  His  quaker  senti- 
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ments  were  now  revived  with  increased  zeal,  and 
quickly  produced  a  public  and  resolute  expression  of 
his  attachment  to  the  tenets  of  that  sect.  He  could 
not  even  be  persuaded  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  king,  or  of  his  parent.  For  this  inflexi 
bility  he  was  abandoned  and  -denounced  by  las  father. 
He  then  commenced  itinerant  preacher,  and  gained 
many  proselytes.  Though  sometimes  imprisoned,  he 
still  persevered  ;  and  such  was  his  integrity  and  pa 
tience,  that  his  father  became  reconciled  to  him.  In 
1668,  he  published  a  book,  entitled,  The  Sandy  Foun 
dation  Shaken,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  seven 
months.  In  1670,  he  was  apprehended  for  preaching 
in  the  street,  and  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
he  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  the  magnanimity  of  a 
hero.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  received  a  plentiful 
estate,  but  he  continued  to  preach,  to  write,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  as  before  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Barclay 
and  Keith,  that  the  fraternity  of  the  Friends  was 
formed  into  order. 

The  attention  of  Penn  to  colonization  was  attract 
ed  by  his  connexion  with  New  Jersey,  which  lias  been 
referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.  While  he  was  en 
gaged  in  the  government  of  that  territory,  he  received 
information  of  the  country  situate  to  the  westward  of 
the  Delaware,  which  induced  in  his  mind  the  desire 
of  acquiring  an  estate  in  that  quarter.  He  therefore 
presented  a  petition  to  Charles  II.,  urging  his  claim 
for  a  debt  incurred  by  the  crown  to  his  father,  and 
soliciting  a  grant  of  land  to  the  northward  of  Mary 
land,  and  westward  of  the  Delaware.  After  a  con 
ference  with  the  duke  of  York  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
to  ascertain  that  the  grant  would  not  interfere  with 
any  prior  claims  of  theirs,  a  charter,  making  convey 
ance  of  that  territory,  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
king.  It  constituted  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  true 
and  absolute  proprietaries  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  saving  to  the  crown  their  allegiance  and  the 
sovereignty.  It  gave  him,  his  heirs,  and  their  depu 
ties,  power  to  make  laws,  by  advice  of  the  freemen, 
and  to  erect  courts  of  justice  for  the  execution  of 
those  laws,  provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England.* 


*  The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Pennsylvania, 
given  by  its  founder,  in  a  letter  dated  January  5,  1681,  is  curious 
and  interesting.  "  This  day,"  says  Penn,  "  after  many  waitings, 
walchings,  solicitings,  and  disputes,  in  council,  my  country  was 
confirmed  to  me  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large  pow 
ers  and  privileges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania — a  name  the  king 
would  give  it  in  honour  of  my  father.  I  chose  New  Wales,  being 
a  hilly  country;  and  when  the  secretary,  a  Welshman,  refused  to 
tall  it  New  Wales,  I  proposed  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to 
it ;  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it 


The  charter  being  thus  obtained,  Penn  invited  pur 
chasers  by  public  advertisement.  Many  single  per 
sons,  and  some  families,  chiefly  of  the  denomination 
of  quakers,  were  induced  to  think  of  a  removal ;  and 
a  number  of  merchants  and  others,  forming  them 
selves  into  a  company,  purchased  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  this  land,  which  was  sold  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  pounds  for  every  thousand  acres.  In  May 
he  despatched  Markham,  a  relative,  with  a  few  asso 
ciates,  to  take  possession  of  the  newly  granted  terri 
tory  ;  and  in  the  autumn  three  ships,  with  a  consider- 
able  number  of  emigrants,  sailed  for  the  same  desti 
nation.  The  philanthropic  proprietor  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Indians,  informing  them  that  "  the  great  -God  had 
been  pleased  to  make  him  concerned  in  theit  part  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  king  of  the  country  where  he 
lived,  had  given  him  a  great  province  therein  ;  but 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  enjoy  it  without  their  con 
sent  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  that  the  peo 
ple  whom  he  sent  were  of  the  same  disposition  ;  and 
if  any  difference  should  happen  between  them,  it 
might  be  adjusted  by  an  equal  number  of  men  chosen 
on  both  sides."  The  position  selected  by  these  emi 
grants  for  their  abode,  was  immediately  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware. 

In  the  following  April,  Penn  published  "  the  frame 
of  government  for  Pennsylvania."  The  chief  inten 
tion  of  this  famous  charter  was  declared  to  be,  "  for 
the  support  of  power  in  reverence  with  the  people, 
and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power. 
For,  liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obe 
dience  without  liberty  is  slavery."  In  prosecution  of 
these  salutary  objects,  the  chief  aim  of  the  proprie 
tary  was  to  establish  the  supreme  power,  legislative 
and  executive,  upon  proper  principles.  The  assembly, 
therefore,  was  directed  to  consist  at  first  of  the  whole 
of  the  freemen,  afterwards  of  two  hundred,  but  never' 
to  exceed  five.  A  provincial  council  was  established, 
consisting  of  seventy-two  members,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  freemen  ;  of  these  counsellors  there  was  to  be  an 
annual  succession  of  twenty-four  new  ones,  the  same 
number  annually  going  out ;  and  the  governor  was 
to  preside,  invested  with  a  treble  vote.  Thus  com 
posed,  the  council  was  not  only  invested  with  the 
whole  executive  powers,  but,  as  in  the  Carolinian  con- 


struck  out.  He  said  'twas  past,  and  he  would  take  it  upon  him ; 
nor  could  twenty  guineas  move  the  under-secretary  to  vary  the 
name  ;  for  I  feared  it  should  be  looked  on  as  a  vanity  in  me,  and 
not  as  a  respect  in  the  king  to  my  father,  as  it  really  was.  Thou  may- 
est  communicate  my  grant  to  my  friends,  and  expect  shortly  my 
proposals.  'Tis  a  dear  and  just  thing,  and  my  God,  that  lias  given 
it  me  through  many  difficulties,  will,  I  believe,  bless  and  make  it 
the  seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a  tender  care  to  the  gover* 
ment,  that  it  be  well  laid  at  first." 
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stitutions,  with  the  authority  of  preparing  such,  bills 
as  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  assembly..  As  a  sup 
plement  to  the  frame  of  government,  a  body  of  laws, 
agreed  upon  in  England  by  the  adventurers,  was  pub 
lished  in  May,  which  was  intended  as  a  great  char 
ter  ;*  and  Chalmers  allows  that  "  it  does  great  honour 
to  their  wisdom  as  statesmen,:  to  their  morals  as  men, 
to  their  spirit  as  colonists."t 

Of  all  the  evidences  of  superior  wisdom,  aone  can 
be  more  decisive  than-  entertaining  ideas  of  moral 
truth,  or  devising  plans  of  practical  utility,  which, 
though  rejected  io,  the-  times  in.  which  the  individual 
lives,  receive  the  sanction  of  future  ages.  This  is 
eminently  the  case  with  Bacon  and  with  Locke  ;  and 
that  it  is  no  less  so  with  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  almost  universal  approbation  of  the  principles  on 
which  his  penal  code  was  formed',  fully  attests.  That 
system  of  laws  justly  claims  for  him  the  praise  of 
original  excellence  and  enlightened  humanity  :  its  re 
gulations  have  been  productive  of  lasting  benefit  to 
mankind.  Only  two  capital  crimes,  treason  and  mur 
der,  were  recognised  by  this  code ;  and>  in  all  other 
cases,  the  reformation  of  the  offender  was  esteemed  a 
duty  not  less  imperative  than  the  punishment  of  the 
offence.  To  this  end  it  was  enacted,  that  all  prisons 
should  be  workhouses,  where  offenders  might  be  re 
claimed,,  by  discipline  and  instruction,,  to  habits  of  in 
dustry  and  morality,  and  political  benefit  educed  from 
the  performance  of  Christian  duty.  The  institutions 
that  resulted  from  this  benevolent  enterprise,  in  legis 
lation,  have  reflected  honour  on  Pennsylvania,  and  dif 
fused  their  advantages  extensively  in  America  and 

*  "  Among  other  regulations  propounded- in  it,  it  was  declared, 
that  the  character  of  freemen  of  tha  province  should  belong  to  alt 
purchasers  or  renters  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  to  all  servants 
or  bondsmen  who,  at  the  expiring  of  their  engagements,  should  cul 
tivate  the  quota  of  land  (fifty  acres), allotted  to.  them  by  law,  and 
to  all  artificers  and' other  inhabitants  or  residents  who  should  pay 
seot  and  lot  to  the  government ;  that  no  public  tax  should  be  levied 
from  the  people  '  but  by  a  law  for  that  purpose  made,'  and  that 
whoever  should  coliect  or  pay  taxes  not  so  sanctioned,  should  be 
feeld  a  public  enemy  of  the  province,  and  a  betrayer  of  its  liberties  ; 
'  that  all  prisons  shall  be  workhouses  ;'  that  a  thief  should  restore 
twice  the  value  of  his  theft,  and,  in  default  of  other  means  ade 
quate  to  such  restitution,  should  work  as  a  bondsman  in  prison  for 
the  benefit  of  the  party  injured  ;  thai  the  lauds,  as  well  as  the  per 
sonal  propertyjof  a  debtor,  should  be  responsible  for  his  obligations, 
except  in  the  case  of  his  having  lawful  children,  for  whose  use 
two  thirds  of  the  landed  estate  were  appointed  to  be  reserved  ;  that 
all  factors  and  correspondents  in  the  province  wronging  their  em 
ployers,  should,  in  addition  to  complete  restitution,  pay  a  surplus 
amounting  to  a  third  of  the  sum  they  had  unjustly  detained  ;  that 
all  dramatic  entertainments,  games  of  hazard, 'sports  of  cruelly, 
and  whatever  else  might  contribute  to  promote  ferocity  of  temper 
or  habits  of  dissipation  and  irrcligion,  should  be  discouraged  and 
punished  ;  and  '  that  all  children  within  this  province,  of  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the 
end  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich, 
if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want.'  This  regulation,  so  congenial 
to  primitive  ijuaker  sentiment,  and  to  republican  spirit  and  simpli- 


Euriope.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
no,  civilized  nation  has  been  more  slow  in  its  mitiga 
tion:  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  character  of  a  penal 
code  derived  from  a  barbarous  age,  than  our  own. 

Te  prevent  all  future  pretence  of  claim  to  the  pro 
vince  by  the  duke  of  York,,  or  his  heirs,  Penn  obtain 
ed  of  the  duke  his  deed  of  release  for  it ;  and,  as  an 
additional  territory,  he  procured  of  him  also  his  right 
and'  interest  in  that  tract  of  land,  which  was  at  first 
called  the  territories  of  Pennsylvania,  afterwards 
"  The  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware." 

Having  completed  these  arrangements  by  the  month 
of  August,  Penn  embarked  for  America,  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  passengers,  chiefly  of  his 
own  religious  sentiments.  He  landed  at  New  Castle 
on  the  24th  of  October  ;  and  the  very  next  day  the 
people  were  summoned  to  the  court  house,  where, 
after  possession  of  the  country  had  been  legally  given 
him,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  magistrates  and  the  peo 
ple,  acquainting  them  with  the  design  of  his  coming, 
and  the  Mature  and  end  of  the  government  he  came 
to  establish  ;  assuring  them  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  civil  freedom,  and  recommending  them  to  live  in 
sobriety  and  peace.  He  then  proceeded  to  Upland, 
afterwards  called  Chester,  and  there  called  an  assem 
bly  on  the  4th  of  December.  This  assembly  passed 
an  act  of  union,  annexing  the  three  lower  counties  to 
the  province  ;t  and  an  act  of  settlement,  in  reference 
to  the  frame  of  government.  The  Dutch,  Swedes, 
and  other  foreigners,  were  then  naturalized  ;  and  all 
laws  agreed  on  in  England  were  passed  in  form.  He 
selected  the  site,  and  marked  out  the  plan,  of  an  ex- 
city,  -was  admirably  calculated  not  less  to  promote  fellow  feeling 
than  to  secure  independence.  It  contributed  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's  re 
membrance  his  original  destination  to  labour ;  and  while  it  tended 
thus  to  abate  the  pride  and  insolence  of  wealth,  it  operated  no  less 
beneficially  to  remedy  the  decay  of  fortune,  peculiarly  incident  to 
wealthy  settlers  in  a  country  where  the  dearness  of  all  kinds  of 
labour  rendered  idleness  a  much  more  expensive  condition  than  in 
Europe.  It  was  further  declared,  that  no  persons  should  be  per 
mitted  to  hold  any  office,  or  to  exercise  the  functions  of  freemen, 
but  '  such  as  profess  faith  in  Jesns  Christ,  and  are  not  convicted 
of  ill  fame,  or  unsober  and  dishonest  conversation ;'  and  that  all 
persons  acknowledging  the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the 
creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  professing  to  be  con 
scientiously  .engaged  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  society,  should 
be  wholly  exempted  from  molestation  for  their  more  particular 
opinions  and  practices,  and  should  never  at  any  time  he  compelled 
to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  place,  ministry,  or  worship 
whatever." — Grahame,  vol.  ii.  p.  402 — 404. 
t  Political  Annals,  p.  642, 

t  Until  this  union  with  Pennsylvania,  these  counties,  from  the 
year  1667,  had  been  holden  as  an  appendage  to  the  government  of 
New  York.  Encyclop.  Brit.  vol.  v.  p.  71P.  The  want  of  the  royal 
authority  for  this  act,  with  the  operation  of  other  causes,  produced 
difficulties,  which  afterwards  rendered  this  union  void;  and  the 
three  lower  counties  had  a  separate  assembly,  though  under  the 
same  governor.  Belknap,  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  Franklin,  p.  16. 
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tensive  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philadel 
phia,  or  the  city  of  love.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
it  contained  eighty  dwellings. 

The  colonies  in  general  merit  little  praise  for  their, 
wisdom,  and  discretion  in  their  conduct  with  the 
Indians.  They  were  too  prone  to  look  on  the  wild 
man  as  an  inferior  being,  and  set  themselves  up  as 
lords  over  his  rights  and  property,  without  remem 
bering  that  they  were  intruders  on  his  soil,  or  conde 
scending  to  meet  him,  even  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
on  equal  and  amicable  terms.  But  the  memorable 
interview  of  Penn  with  the  Indians,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  exhibited  a  different  scene  ;*  the  even 
scales  of  justice,  and  the  mild  persuasion  of  Christian 
love,  were  the  powerful  engines  with  which  he 
swayed  the  barbarian  mind,  and  taught  the  savage  to 
confide  in  the  sincerity  of  the  white  man ;  and  the 
first  page  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  history  of  mankind,  recording  an 
event  not  more  to  the  credit  of  the  wise  and  benevo 
lent  legislator  through  whose  agency  it  happened, 
than  honourable  to  humanity  itself.  At  a  spot 
which  is  now  the  site  of  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Phila 
delphia,  the  Indian  sachems,  at  the  head"  of  their 
assembled  warriors,,  awaited  in  arms  the  approach  of 
the  quaker  deputation.  Penn,  distinguished  from 
his  followers  only  by  a  sash  of  blue  silk,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment  that  contained  the 
confirmation  of  the  treaty,  arrived,  at- the  head  of  an 
unarmed  train,  carrying  various  articles  of  merchan 
dise,  which,  on  their  approach  to  the  sachems,  were 
spread  on  the  ground.  He  addressed  the  natives 
through  an  interpreter,  assuring  them  of  his  friendly 
and  peaceable  intentions;  and  certainly  the  absence 
of  all  warlike  weapons  was  a  better  attestation  of  his 
sincerity  than  a  thousand  oaths.  The  conditions  of 
the  proposed  purchase  were  then  read ;  and  he  deli 
vered  to  the  sachems  not  only  the  stipulated  price, 
but  a  handsome  present  of  the  merchandise  which  he 
had  spread  before  them.  He  concluded  by  present 
ing  the  parchment  to  the  sachems,  and  requesting 
that  they  would  carefully  preserve  it  for  three  gene 
rations.  The  Indians  cordially  acceded  to  his  propo 
sitions,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  live  in 

*  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  treaty  of  1682  was  held  at  Shacka- 
maxon,  nniler  the  wide-spread  branches  of  the  great  elm-tree  which 
grew  near  the  margin  of  the  Delaware,  and  which  was  prostrated 
during  a  storm  in  the  year  1810.  The  trunk  measured  twenty-four 
feet  in  circumference,  and  its  age  was  ascertained  to  be  two  hun 
dred  and  eighty-three  years,  having  been  a  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  This  tree  Mr.  West  has  intro 
duced  into  his  celebrated  picture  representing  the  treaty.  The  first 
deed  of  the  Indians  is  dated  June  23,  1683. — Memoirs  of  Pennsyl 
vania  Historical  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  65,  82,  96,  97. 

t.  Penn's  letter,  containing  an  account  of'  the  climate,  products, 


love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  should  endure,  r 

The  prudence  with  which  Penn  conducted  himself 
was  strictly  consistent  with  a  sincere  attachment  to 
his  own  opinions.  He  evidently  appreciated  more 
correctly  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men  than  his  north 
ern  neighbours,  the  puritan  colonists.  He  believed, 
and  acted  on  the  belief,  that  the  Indians  had  as  much 
right  to  hold  the  peculiarities  of  their  creed,  as  he 
had  to  hold  his  own  religious  tenets ;  and  he  never 
gave  them  unnecessary  offence  by  treating  their  sen 
timents  with  bitterness,  or,  what  is  more  keenly  felt, 
by  contempt.t  This  prudent  conduct,  together  with 
a  still  more  extraordinary  reliance  upon  the  protection 
of  Providence  in  refusing  to  maintain  any  armed 
force,  although  surrounded  with  the  warlike  abori 
gines,  was  attended  by  a  no  less  singular  exemption 
from  evils  arising  to  every  other  European  colony 
without  exception,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Whatever  animosity  the  Indians  might 
conceive  against  the  European  neighbours  of  the 
Pennsylvanians,  or  even  against  Pennsylvanian  colo 
nists  who  did  not  belong  to  the  quaker  society,  they 
never  failed  to  discriminate  the  followers  of  Penn,  as 
persons  whom  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  include 
within  the  pale  of  legitimate  hostility.  This  unique 
and  interesting  fact  has,  doubtless,  availed  more  than 
all  arguments  in  support  of  the  alleged  immorality 
of  all  kinds  of  resistance  which  can  result  in  the 
deprivation  of  human  life. 

Irrespectively  of  the  peculiar  talents  and  character 
of  the  founder,  none  of  the  colonies  commenced 
under  such  favourable  auspices  as  that  of  Pennsyl 
vania.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  had  dis 
closed  the  evils  to  be  avoided,  and  pointed  out  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  soil  being  fertile,  the 
climate  temperate,  and  the  game  abundant,  the  first 
emigrants  escaped  most  of  the  calamities  which 
afflicted  the  more  northern  and  southern  provinces, 
and  the  increase  of  population  exceeded  all  former 
example. 

A  second  assembly  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  in 
March,  1683.  During  this  session,  Penn  created  a 
second  frame  of  government,  to  which  he  readily 


and  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  though  too  long  to  insert  in 
this  work,  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  the  curious.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Frond's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii.  ch.  5. 

t  "  The  following  adventure,  indicative  of  his  extreme  caution 
of  giving  offence,  was  communicated  by  Penn  himself  to  Oldmixon. 
He  was  visiting  an  Indian  sachem,  and  had  retired  for  the  night, 
when  a  young  woman,  the  sachem's  daughler,  approaching  his  bed, 
lay  down  beside  him.  Penn  was  much  shocked  ;  but,  unwilling  to 
offend  by  rejecting  an  intended  compliment,  he  lay  still  without 
taking  any  notice  of  her,  till  she  thought  proper  to  return  to  her 
own  couch.  VoJ.  i.  p.  398,  second  edition.  A  New  England  pa- 
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procured  the  assent  of  the  assembly.  This  frame 
diminished  the  number  of  the  council  and  assembly, 
and  was  in  other  respects  different  from  the  first.  It 
was  ordained,  "  that,  to  prevent  lawsuits,  three  arbi 
trators,  to  be  called  peace-makers,  should  be  chosen 
by  the  county  courts,  to  hear  and  determine  small 
differences  between  man  and  man  ;  that  children 
should  be  taught  some  useful  trade,  to  the  end  that 
none  might  be  idle,  that  the  poor  might  work  to  live, 
and  the  rich  if  they  should  become  poor ;  that  factors 
wronging  their  employers  should  make  satisfaction, 
and  one  third  over  ;  that  every  thing  which  excites 
the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelty,  and  irreligion,  should 
be  discouraged,  and  severely  punished  ;*  that  no  one, 
acknowledging  one  God,  and  living  peaceably  in 
society,  should  be  molested  for  his  opinions  or  his 
practice,  or  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
ministry  whatever."  This  assembly  also  established 
various  salutary  regulations.  Abrogating  the  com 
mon  law  with  regard  to  the  descent  of  land,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  charter,  it  enacted,  "  that 
the  estate  of  the  intestate  shall  be  disposed  of,  one 
third  of  the  personal  property  absolutely,  and  one  third 
of  the  lands  during  life,  to  the  widow,  two  thirds  of 
both  among  the  children,  the  eldest  son  having  a 
double  share."  However  consonant  it  might  have 
been  to  feudal  principles  to  give  the  lands  of  the  feu- 
dary  undiminished  to  him  who  was  first  able  to 
defend  them,  this  policy  was  extremely  unsuitable  to 
colonists  who  had  a  wilderness  to  cultivate  ;  evidently, 
by  giving  property  to  every  one,  the  exertions  of  all 
were  invigorated.  By  the  promulgation  of  such 
laws,  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  province  was 
promoted  ;  and  to  their  salutary  influence  must  be 
attributed  the  qualities  of  diligence,  order,  and  econo 
my,  for  which  the  Pennsylvanians  are  so  justly  cele 
brated.  Within  four  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant  to  Penn,  the  province  contained  twenty  settle 
ments,  and  Philadelphia  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Having  received  information  from  his  agent  that 
his  presence  was  necessary  in  England,  Penn  departed 
from  America  in  August,  1684,  leaving  his  province 
in  profound  peace,  under  the  administration  of  five 
commissioners  chosen  from  the  provincial  council. 
The  unfortunate  James  II.  ascended  the  throne  soon 
after  Penn's  arrival.  "As  he  has,"  said  Penn,  "been 
my  friend,  and  my  father's  friend,  I  feel  bound  in 
justice  to  be  a  friend  to  him."  He  adhered  to  him 


triarch,  in  such  circumstances,  would  probably  have  excited  the  en 
mity  of  the  whole  Indian  tribe  by  his  expressions  of  disgust  and 
reprobation." — Grahame,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 

*  Some  of  these  clauses,  it  will  be  perceived,  were  only  re-en 
actments  of  the  resolutions  of  the  first  assembly. 

+  Dr.  Franklin  mentions  an  instance  some  years  after,  of  a  re- 


while  seated  on  the  throne  ;  and  for  two  years  aftei 
he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  the  government 
of  the  province  was  administered  in  his  name.  By 
this  display  of  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarch,  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  William  III.  On  vague 
suspicion  and  unfounded  charges,  he  was  four  times 
imprisoned.  The  king  took  the  government  of  Penn 
sylvania  into  his  own  hands ;  and  Colonel  Fletcher 
was  appointed  governor  of  this  province,  as  well  as 
of  New  York.  On  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fletcher  at 
Philadelphia,  the  persons  in  the  administration  appear 
to  have  surrendered  the  government  to  him,  without 
any  notice  or  order  to  them,  either  from  the  crown  or 
the  proprietary.  By  the  severest  scrutiny,  however, 
it  was  rendered  apparent,  that  Penn  had  not  suffered 
personal  gratitude  to  lead  him  to  any  serious  derelic 
tion  of  duty,  and  he  consequently  regained  the  good 
opinion  of  King  William ;  and  being  permitted  to 
resume  and  exercise  his  rights,  he  appointed  William 
Markham  to  be  his  deputy-governor. 

In  the  year  1696,  the  assembly  having  presented  a 
remonstrance  to  Governor  Markham,  complaining  of 
the  breach  of  their  chartered  privileges,  a  bill  of  set 
tlement,  prepared  and  passed  by  the  assembly,  was 
approved  by  the  governor,  forming  the  third  frame  of 
government  in  Pennsylvania.  A  bill  for  raising  300/., 
professedly  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Indians  be 
yond  Albany,  but  really  in  compliance  with  the 
demand  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  was  passed  by  the  same  legis- 
lature.t 

During  several  years  the  colony  continued  in  a 
course  of  prosperity,  without  any  occurrence  requiring 
historical  record.  In  the  year  1699,  Penn  revisited 
h'is  Pennsylvanian  associates,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  with  an  intention  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  life  amongst  them.  Several  circumstances  now 
existed,  which  occasioned  differences  of  opinion  be 
tween  himself  and  the  legislature  ;  more  particularly 
that  prolific  source  of  evil — negro  slavery,  and  the 
frauds  and  abuses  that  disgraced  the  character  of  the 
colonists  in  their  traffic  with  the  Indians.  With  the 
view  of  providing  a  remedy  for  both  these  evils,  he 
presented -to  the  assembly  three  bills  which  he  had 
himself  prepared  ;  the  first,  for  regulating  the  morals 
and  marriages  of  the  negroes  ;  the  second,  for  regu 
lating  the  trials  and  punishments  of  the  negroes ;  and 
the  third,  for  preventing  abuses  and  frauds  upon  the 

quisition  addressed  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  grant  of 
20001.  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder;  to  which  the  assembly  re 
plied,  that,  consistently  with  quaker  principles,  they  could  not  grant 
a  farthing  for  such  a  purpose,  but  had  voted  200(H.  for  the  purchase 
of  grain. 
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Indians.  The  assembly  instantly  negatived  the  first 
and  last  of  these  bills,  acceding  only  to  that  which 
related  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  their  slaves. 
Though  disappointed  of  the  more  extensive  influence, 
which,  as  a  political  legislator,  he  had  hoped  to 
exercise,  he  was  yet  able,  in  his  ecclesiastical  ministry 
among  the  quakers,  to  introduce  into  their  discipline 
regulations  and  practices  relative  to  the  purposes  of 
the  rejected  bills,  the  spirit  of  which,  at  least,  was,  by 
the  example  of  this  powerful  sect,  forcibly  recom 
mended  to  general  imitation.  But  the  progress  of  reform, 
by  moral  causes,  is  slow  ;  the  enactment  of  laws  must 
follow  up  and  sustain  whatever  is  gained  by  persuasion. 
The  memory  is  assisted  by  the  written  page,  while  we  soon 
forget  the  voice  of  entreaty,  however  strong  the  argument. 

Penn  had  now  determined  again  to  leave  America 
and  return  to  England,  and  he  naturally  desired  to 
have  some  frame  of  government  finally  established 
before  his  departure.  In  1701,  he  prepared  and  pre 
sented  one  to  the  assembly,  which  was  accepted.  It 
confirmed  to  them,  in  conformity  with  that  of  1696, 
the  right  of  originating  bills,  which,  by  the  charters 
preceding  that  date,  had  been  the  right  of  the  gover 
nor  alone,. and  of  mending  or  rejecting  those  which 
might  be  laid  before  them.  To  the  governor  it  gave 
the  right  of  rejecting  bills  passed  by  the  assembly,  of 
appointing  his  own  council,  and  of  exercising  the 
whole  executive  power. 

Immediately  after  his  fourth  frame  was  accepted, 
Penn  returned  to  England  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ar 
rived  there,  when  the  disputes  between  the  province 
and  the  territories  broke  forth  with  greater  bitterness 
than  ever  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  separate 
legislature  of  Delaware  was  permanently  established 
at  Newcastle.  In  addition  to  the  tidings  of  these  pro 
longed  disagreements,  and  of  the  final  rupture  be 
tween  the  two  settlements,  Penn  was  harassed  by 
complaints  against  the  administration  of  Governor 
Evans  ;  and  having  ascertained,  by  a  deliberate  ex 
amination  of  them,  that  they  were  too  well  founded, 
he  appointed  in  his  place  Charles  Gookin,  a  gentle 
man  of  ancient  Irish  family,  who  seemed  qualified  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
sent  to  preside.  Finding  his  people  still  in  a  discon 
tented  state,  Penn,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  for 
the  last  time  addressed  the  assembly,  in  a  letter  re 
plete  with  calm  solemnity  and  dignified  concern. 
This  letter  is  said  to  have  produced  a  deep  and  pow 
erful  impression  on  the  more  considerate  part  of  the 
assembly,  who  now  began  to  feel  for  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  to  regard  with  tenderness  his  vene 
rable  age  ;  to  remember  his  long  labours  and  to  ap 
preciate  their  own  interest  in  his  distinguished 


fame  :  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  change  of  senti 
ment  was  ever  known  to  its  illustrious  object,  who 
was  attacked  shortly  afterwards  by  a  succession  of 
apoplectic  fits,  which  impeded,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
exercise  of  his  memory  and  understanding,  and  ulti 
mately  terminated  his  life. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  suffer  the  great  founder  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  republic  to  pass  from  our  view 
without  glancing  at  the  excellencies  of  his  character. 
The  keenness  of  foresight,  the  sagacity  and  penetra 
tion  of  judgment,  the  fertility  in  inventing,  and  clear 
ness  of  discernment  in  applying  resources,  which  the 
events  of  his  life  display,  are  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  pure  spirit  of  universal  benevolence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  governing  principle  of  all  his  actions, 
as  it  was  the  leading  tenet  in  his  particular  views  of 
religion.  By  steadily  adhering  to  the  maxims  of 
gospel  charity  in  the  establishment  of  his  common 
wealth,  he  secured  it  against  many  of  those  violent 
shocks,  which  at  that  time  threatened  the  dissolution 
of  some  of  the  elder  and  more  robust  colonies,  espe 
cially  from  the  hostility  of  the  savages,  over  whom,  by 
pacific  measures,  kind  treatment,  probity,  and  equitable 
dealing,  he  gained  an  ascendancy  far  more  complete 
than  any  exhibition  of  military  force  could  have  ac 
quired.  It  is  not  strictly  true,  indeed,  as  asserted  by 
some  writers,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  colonists  to 
treat  with  the  savages  on  an  equal  footing,  and  to 
obtain  their  lands  by  honourable  purchase  ;  for  nu 
merous  instances  occur  in  the  history  of  other  colo 
nies,  where  the  same  respect  was  shown  to  the  pri 
meval  lords  of  the  soil  :  but  although  William  Penn 
did  not  first  set  the  example  of  this  moderation,  he 
and  his  followers  alone  persevered  in  the  practice  of 
it,  and  thus  preserved  the  good  will  of  their  savage 
neighbours,  while,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  a 
different  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
subjected  them  to  a  series  of  wasteful  and  vindictive 
wars,  which  ended  only  with  the  extermination  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  among  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
The  same  enlightened  spirit,  of  benevolence,  which 
led  Penn  to  consult  his  true  interest  in  adopting 
peaceful  means  of  avoiding  the  enmity  of  the  savages, 
dictated  the  memorable  clause  in  the  code  drawn  up 
by  him  for  the  use  of  his  colony,  that  "all  persons 
living  in  the  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator, 
upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  hold  them 
selves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  wise  be  molested 
for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practice  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship."  The  constant  assertion  of  this 
golden  rule,  of  civil  society,  and  that  too  by,  one 
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whose  life  and  fortune  were  devoted  to  the  task  of 
gaining  proselytes  for  that  peculiar  sect  of  which  he 
was  so  illustrious  a  member,  evinces  a  liberality  'of 
feeling  rarely  equalled  in  that  or  any  other  age. 

The  legislatures  and  governors  continuing  to  act 
on  the  noble  principles  and  example  which  their 
founder  left  for  their  imitation,  the  colony  acquired, 
by  well-conducted  purchases  from  the  Indians,  a  most 
extensive  and  unembarrassed  territory,  and  proceeded 
rapidly  in  its  prosperous  course.  The  only  circum 
stance  which  appears  to  have  created  any  internal 
disunion  worthy  of  notice,  was  a  dispute  between  the 
governors  and  the  assembly,  on  the  question  of  ex 
empting  the  land  of  the  proprietaries  from  the  gene 
ral  taxation — a  claim  which  the  inhabitants  deemed 
very  inequitable.  In  January,  1757,  the  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  voted  a  bill  for  granting  to  his  majesty 
the  sum  of  100,00(M.  by  a  tax  on  all  the  estates,  real 
and  personal,  and  taxables,  within  the  province.  On 
submitting  it  to  Governor  Denny  for  his  sanction,  he 
refused  it.  "  The  proprietaries,"  he  observed  in  his 
message,  "  are  willing  their  estates  should  be  taxed 
in  the  manner  that  appears  to  them  to  be  reasonable, 
and  agreeable  to  the  land-tax  acts  of  parliament  in 
our  mother  country."  He  stated,  that  "  his  majesty's 
service,  and  the  defence  of  this  province,  render  it 
necessary  to  raise  immediate  supplies  ;"  and  earnest 
ly  recommended  it  to  the  assembly  to  frame  s~uch  a 
bill  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  pass,  "  consistent  with 
his  honour,  and  his  engagements  to  the  proprietaries." 
The  message  was  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  assembly  remonstrated 
with  the  governor.  In  that  spirited  document  they 
say,  "  We  have,  in  the  due  exercise  of  our  just  rights 
by  the  royal  and  provincial  charters,  and  the  laws  of 
this  province,  and  as  an  English  representative  body, 
framed  this  bill  consistent  with  those  rights."  Hav 
ing  assigned  their  reasons  to  sustain  the  remonstrance, 
they  conclude  it  in  these  words  :  "  We  do  therefore, 
in  the  name  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  distressed  people  we  represent,  unani 
mously  demand  it  of  the  governor  as  our  right,  that 
he  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  we  now  present  him, 
for  granting  to  his  majesty  100,00(M.  for  the  defence 
of  this  province,  (and  as  it  is  a  money-bill,  without 
alteration  or  amendment,  any  instructions  whatsoever 
from  the  proprietaries  notwithstanding,)  as  he  will 
answer  to  the  crown  for  all  the  consequences  of  his 
refusal  at  his  peril."  This  declaration  produced  no 
other  effect  upon  the  governor,  than  that  of  confirm 
ing  his  refusal,  and  of  drawing  from  him  a  laboured 
justification,  "  grounded  upon  parliamentary  usage 
in  England,  and  the  supposed  hardship  of  taxing  the 


unimproved  lands  of  the  proprietaries."  The  govern 
ors  of  Pennsylvania  thus  adhering  to  their  instruc 
tions,  not  to  assent  to  any  tax  bill  that  did  not  ex 
empt  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries,  the  assembly 
of  that  province  deputed  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  an  agent  to  London,  to  petition  the 
king  for  redress.  The  subject  Xvas  discussed  before 
the  privy  council ;  -aitd  Mr.  Franklin  acceded  to  a 
proposal  to  enter  into  engagements  that  the  assess 
ments  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  a  bill  for  levy 
ing  a  general  tax,  which  had  previously  received 
the  governor's  assent,  though  after  the  agent's  depar 
ture  from  the  province,  was  stamped  with  the  royal 
approbation.  These  disputes,  by  calling  the  energetic 
mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  a  new  field  of  exer 
tion,  -enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  fit 
ted  him  for  those  extraordinary  services  in  which  he 
acquired  his  greatest  glory  by  contributing  to  that  of 
his  country. 


CHAPTER    X. 

MARYLAND. 

THE  founder  of  the  state  of  Maryland  was  Cecil, 
Lord  Baltimore.  His  father  had  been  secretary  of 
slate  to  James  I.,  and  one  of  the  original  associates  of 
the  Virginia  Company.  He  visited  that  colony  in  the 
year  1622,  to  ascertain  if  some  portion  of  its  rich  ter 
ritory  could  not  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  inte 
rests  of  his  family,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  de 
sirable  retreat  for  persecuted  professors  of  the  Romish 
faith,  to  which  he  had  become  a  convert.  He  subse 
quently  prevailed  on  Charles  I.  to  bestow  on  him  the 
desired  grant,  and  had  made  considerable  preparations 
for  carrying  his  design  into  effect,  when  death  put  an 
end  to  his  projects,  which  were,  however,  adopted, 
and  zealously  prosecuted  by  his  son.  On  his  behalf, 
the  king,  in  June,  1632,  executed  the  charter  which 
his  father  had  solicited  ;  and  conferred  on  the  new 
colony  the  title  of  Maryland,  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  his  queen.  The  new  province 
was  declared  to  be  separated  from  Virginia,  to  which 
its  territory  had  belonged,  and  subject  only  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Lord  Baltimore  was  created  the 
absolute  proprietary  of  it,  and  was  empowered,  with 
the  assent  of  the  freemen,  or  their  delegates,  whom  he 
was  required  to  assemble  for  that  purpose,  to  make 
laws  for  the  province,  and  to  administer  them.  The 
territory  was  erected  into  a  palatinate  ;  and  the  pro 
prietary  was  invested  with  all  the  royal  rights  of  the 
palace,  as  fully  as  any  bishop  of  Durhim  had  ever 
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enjoyed  ;  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  officers,  to  re 
pel  invasions,  and  to  suppress  rebellions  ;  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  charter  contained  no  obligation 
on  the  proprietary  to  transmit  the  acts  of  assembly 
for  confirmation  or  disallowance  by  the  king ;  and 
it  also  possessed  the  peculiarity  of  being  the  first  ex 
ample  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  colony,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  one  within  its  limits,  by  the  mere 
act  of  the  crown. 

Having  obtained  so  favourable  a  charter,  Lord  Bal 
timore  proceeded  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execu 
tion.  He  appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  go 
vernor  of  the  new  province,  and  concurred  with  him 
in  the  equipment  of  vessels,  which  conveyed  a  nume 
rous  body  of  emigrants,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  and 
many  of  them  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune.  After 
a  circuitous  voyage,  the  governor  arrived,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  George,  at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia, 
in  February,  1634.  Early  in  March,  he  proceeded 
up  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  to  the  northward,  and  en 
tered  the  Potomack,  up  which  he  sailed  twelve 
leagues,  and  came  to  an  anchor  under  an  island, 
which  he  named  St.  Clement.  Here  he  erected  a  cross, 
and  took  possession  "  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  king  of  England."  Thence  he 
went  fifteen  leagues  higher  to  the  Indian  town  of  Po 
tomack  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  now  call 
ed  New  Marlborough,  where  he  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Arriving  at  the  town  of  Piscata- 
wa,  on  the  Maryland  side,  he  found  Henry  Fleet,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  resided  several  years  among 
the  natives,  and  was  held  by  them  in  great  esteem, 
who  was  very  serviceable  as  an  interpreter.  An  in 
terview  having  been  procured  with  the  werowance,  or 
prince,  Calvert  asked  him,  whether  he  was  willing 
that  a  settlement  should  be  made  in  his  country ;  he 
replied,  "  I  will  not  bid  you  go,  neither  will  I  bid  you 
stay  ;  but  you  may  use  your  own  discretion."  Having 
convinced  the  natives  that  his  designs  were  honour 
able  and  pacific,  the  governor  now  sought  a  suitable 
station  for  commencing  his  colony.  He  visited  a 
creek  on  the  northen  side  of  the  Potomack,  on  which 
he  found  an  Indian  village.  Here  he  acquainted  the 
prince  of  the  place  with  his  intentions,  and  by  pre 
sents  to  him  and  his  principal  men,  conciliated  his 
friendship  so  much  as  to  obtain  permission  to  reside 
in  one  part  of  the  town  until  next  harvest,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  natives  should  entirely  quit  the 
place.  Both  parties  entered  into  a  contract  to  live  to 
gether  in  a  friendly  manner.  After  Calvert  had  given 
a  satisfactory  consideration,  the  Indians  readily  yield 
ed  a  number  of  their  houses,  and  retired  to  the  others. 
Thus,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1634,  the  governor  took 
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[  peaceable  possession  of  the  country  of  Maryland,  and 
gave  to  the  town  the  name  of  St.  Mary,  and  to  the 
creek,  on  which  it  was  situate,  the  name  of  St.  George. 
The  desire  of  rendering  justice  to  the  natives  by 
giving  them  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  lands, 
is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  first  planters,  which 
will  always  do  honour  to  their  memory.  . 

Circumstances  favoured  the  rapid  population  of  the 
colony.  The  charter  granted  more  ample  privileges 
than  had  ever  been  conceded  to  a  subject ;  the  coun 
try  was  inviting ;  the  natives  were  friendly ;  from  the 
south  churchmen  drove  puritans,  from  the  north  puri 
tans  drove  churchmen,  into  her  borders,  where  all 
were  freely  received,  protected,  and  cherished.  The  co 
lony  was  soon  able  to  export  Indian  corn  and  other  pro 
ducts  to  New  England  and  Newfoundland,  for  which 
they  received  in  return  dried  fish  and  other  provisions, 
The  Indians  also  killed  many  deer  and  turkies,  which 
they  sold  to  the  English  for  knives,  beads,  and  other 
small  articles  of  traffic,  while  cattle,  swine,  and  poul 
try,  were  procured  from  Virginia. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  colony,  when  the  free 
men  were  few  in  number,  each  attended  the  general 
assembly  in  person,  or  authorized  some  other  freeman 
to  vote  in  his  stead.  The  increase  of  population, 
however,  soon  rendered  itnecessary  to  adopt  a  differ 
ent  mode  of  legislation  ;  and  in  1639  an  act  was 
passed,  constituting  a  house  of  assembly,  to  be  com 
posed  of  such  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  of 
such  as  should  be  summoned  or  appointed  by  the 
proprietor,  and  of  the  governor  and  secretary.  These 
were  to  meet  together,  and  the  laws  which  they  should 
frame  were  to  possess  the  same  validity  as  though  the 
proprietors  and  all  the  people  had  concurred  in  en 
acting  them.  The  colony  was  not  entirely  free  from 
internal  troubles.  In  the  year  1631,  Charles  I.  had 
granted  a  license  to  one  William  Cleyborne,  who  was 
described  as  one  of  the  council,  and  secretary  of  state 
of  Virginia,  "  to  traffic  in  those  parts  of  America  for 
which  there  is  already  no  patent  granted  for  sole 
trade."  Cleyborne  and  his  associates,  with  the  spirit 
of  exclusion  so  common  in  those  days,  attempted  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  the  Chesapeake ;  and  with 
this  intent,  they  appear  to  have  planted  a  small  colo 
ny  on  the  isle  of  Kent,  which  commands  both  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  washes  Annapo 
lis,  the  present  capital  of  Maryland.  The  Virginians 
boasted  that  the  colonists  of  Kent  sent  burgesses  to 
their  assembly,  and  were  subjected  to  their  jurisdic 
tion  before  Maryland  had  a  name,  and  the  province 
found  abundant  cause  to  regret,  that  a  people  had 
taken  up  their  abode  within  its  limits,  who  paid  un 
willing  obedience  to  its  laws.  Cleyborne  continued 
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to  claim  Kent  Island,  and  to  refuse  submission  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore,  however, 
gave  orders,  in  September,  1634,  to  seize  the  refrac 
tory  trader,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  his  government ; 
Judging  wisely,  that  subordination  would  cease,  should 
an  independent  jurisdiction  be  established  in  the  cen 
tre  of  his  province.  Still  continuing  to  resist,  and  to 
excite  rebellion  in  others,  be  was  at  length  indicted, 
and  found  guilty  of  murder,  piracy,  and  sedition ; 
but  he  fled  from  justice,  and  his  estate  was  seized,  as 
forfeited  to  those  laws  which  he  had  formerly  con 
temned  as  invalid.  The  afflictions  of  this  period  are 
indicated  by  a  statute  of  the  assembly,  which  recites, 
"  that  the  province  had  been  wasted  by  a  miserable 
dissension  and  Unhappy  war,  which  had  been  closed 
by  the  joyful  restitution  of  a  blessed  peace."  To 
promote  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  mutual 
confidence,  an  act  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  was 
passed,  from  the  benefits  of  which  only  a  few  leading 
characters  were  excepted ;  and  all  actions  were  dis 
charged  for  wrongs  that  might  have  been  perpetrated 
during  the  revolt.  "  By  a  singular  reverse  of  fortune," 
says  Chalmers,  "  Cleyborne  lived  to  command  in  the 
province  whence  he  was  now  driven  with  infamy,  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  old  age  when  accompanied  with 
poverty,  to  apply  to  a  prince  for  support,  whose  bene 
ficence  was  not  even  extended  to  those  who  had  suf 
fered  for  his  family  and  himself."* 

It  is  a  fact,  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
these  early  colonists,  that  fifteen  years  after  they  first 
landed,  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  passed  an 
act,  entitled,  "An  Act  concerning  Religion,"  in  which 
the  great  principles  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty 
are  so  extensively  recognised.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  act  itself :  "  Whereas  the  enforcing 
of  the  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  hath  frequently 
fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those 
commonwealths  where  it  hath  been  practised ;  and  for 
the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  this 
province,  and  the  better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and 
unity  among  the  inhabitants,  no  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  within  this  province,  or  the  islands,  ports, 
harbours,  creeks,  or  havens  thereunto  belonging,  pro 
fessing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  hence 
forth  be  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discounte 
nanced,  for,  or  in  respect  of,  his  or  her  religion,  nor 
in  the  free  exercise  thereof,- within  this  province,  or 
the  islands  thereunto  belonging,  nor  any  way  com 
pelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  religion  against 
his  or  her  consent,  so  that  they  be  not  unfaithful  to 
the  lord  proprietary,  or  molest  or  conspire  against  the 
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civil  government  established,  or  to  be  established,  in 
this  province,  under  him  or  his  heirs."t  This  law 
was  passed  by  an  assembly  composed  entirely  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  legislative  act  which  is  recorded  to 
have  been  passed  by  any  government,  administered 
by  members  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  in  favour  of  the 
unlimited  toleration  of  all  Christian  sects. 

In  1650,  the  legislative  body  was  divided  into  two 
branches — the  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  consti 
tuting  the  lower  house,  and  the  persons  summoned 
by  the  proprietors,  the  upper  house.  An  act  of 
recognition  of  the  undoubted  right  of  Lord  Baltimore 
to  the  proprietaryship  of  the  province  was  passed  in 
the  same  session.  The  assembly  not  only  submitted 
to  his  authority,  but  obliged  its  constituents  and 
their  posterity  for  ever  to  defend  him  and  his  heirs 
in  his  royal  rights,  and  besought  him  to  accept  this 
act  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  the  manifold  bene 
fits  which  the  colony  had  derived  from  him.  In 
prosecution  of  its  patriotic  labours,  the  assembly  also 
proceeded  to  enact  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce ; 
and  a  short  season  of  prosperity  preceded  the  calami 
ties  which  the  province  was  again  to  experience 
from  the  evil  genius  of  Cleyborne,  and  the  interposi 
tion  of  the  parent  state. 

After  the  parliament  had  triumphed  over  the  king/ 
they  appointed  commissioners  for  reducing  and  govern 
ing  the  colonies  within  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  among 
whom  was  Cleyborne.  The  proprietor  of  Maryland, 
on  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
was  permitted  to  retain  his  station,  but  was  unable 
to  preserve  tranquillity.  The  distractions  of  England, 
finding  their  wiy  into  the  colony,  occasioned  a  civil 
war,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  next  assembly,  which  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Cleyborne  and  the  victorious 
party,  ordained  that  persons  professing  the  catholic 
religion  should  not  be  considered  within  the  protec 
tion  of  the  laws ;  the  catholics  being  thus  ungratefully 
persecuted  by  men  whom  they  had  taken  to  their 
bosom,  and  in  a  colony  which  they  had  founded. 
Laws  unfavourable  to  the  quakers  were  also  enacted ; 
and  here,  as  in  England,  the  upper  house  was  voted 
to  be  i>seless.  At  the  restoration,  in  1660,  Philip 
Calvert  was  appointed  governor,  and  the  ancient 
order  of  things  was  restored.  The  recent  usurpations 
were  passed  over  in  silence,  and  buried  in  a  generous- 
oblivion  ;  toleration  was  re-established,  and  the  in 
habitants  of  Maryland  once  moie  experienced  the 
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blessings  of  a  mild  government  and  internal  tranquil 
lity.*  General  subordination  had  manifestly  the  effect 
of  quickening  the  march  of  prosperity  ;  industry, 
amply  recompensed,  was  animated  and  cheerful,  and 
closely  connected  with  independence  and  improvement 
of  condition  was  general  respect.  To  such  a  degree 
did  this  arise,  that  it  became  common  for  ruined 
tradesmen  and  indigent  labourers  in  England  to 
repair  to  this  colony  for  retrieving  or  improving  their 
condition.  No  emigrants  were  more  successful  in 
bettering  their  condition  than  female  servants ;  they 
invariably  obtained  an  immediate  and  respectable 
establishment  in  marriage.t 

In  1676,  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  father  of  the 
province,  died.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  had 
directed  its  affairs  as  proprietor,  and  displayed  in  all 
his  conduct  a  benevolent  heart  and  enlightened  un 
derstanding.  Although  he  lived  in  an  age  of  bigotry, 
he  was  liberal  in  his  opinions ;  and  for  all  his  exer 
tions  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-beings, 
he  desired  no  reward  but  their  gratitude.  This 
reward  he  received.  The  records  of  the  Maryland 
assembly  contain  frequent  memorials  of  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  people.  He  was  succeeded,  as 
proprietor,  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  governor  of  the  colony,  and  dis 
played  the  same  amiable  qualities  which  had  rendered 
his  father  respected  and  beloved.  The  closing  years 
of  the  proprietary  government  were  embittered  by  a 
circumstance  similar  to  that  which  the  institution  of 
the  colony  of  Maryland  had  inflicted  on  Virginia. 
The  grant  which  had  been  made  by  Charles  II.  to 
the  celebrated  Penn  included  the  territory  of  Dela 
ware,  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  always  considered 
within  the  limits  of  his  patent.  On  the  arrival  of 
William  Penn  in  America,  a  meeting  took  place  be 
tween  him  and  Lord  Baltimore,  in  the  hope  of  effect 
ing  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  territorial  grants.  But  the  pretensions  of 
the  parties  were  so  completely  incompatible  that  it 
proved  impossible  at  the  time  to  adjust  them  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  both.  Penn  ultimately  com 
plained  to  the  English  government,  and,  by  his  inte 
rest  at  court,  procured  it  to  be  adjudged  that  the 
debateabre  territory  should  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  himself,  and 
the  other  to  Lord  Baltimore.  This  adjudication  was 
carried  into  effect ;  and  the  territory  which  now 
composes  the  state  of  Delaware  was  thus  dismem 
bered  from  the  provincial  limits  of  Maryland. 


*  Chalmers,  pp.  224—226,  248. 
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In  the  year  following  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
repose  of  Maryland  was  again  disturbed.  A  rumour 
was  artfully  circulated,  that  the  catholics  had  leagued 
with  the  Indians  to  destroy  all  the  protestants  in  the 
province.  An  armed  association  was  immediately 
formed,  for  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  and 
for  asserting  the  rights  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  The  magistrates  attempted  to  oppose  this  as 
sociation  by  force  ;  but,  meeting  with  few  supporters, 
they  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  government. 
King  William  directed  those  who  had  assumed  the 
supreme  authority  to  exercise  it  in  his  name ;  and 
for  twenty-seven  years  the  crown  retained  the  entire 
control  of  the  province.  In  1716,  the  proprietor  was 
restored  to  his  rights ;  and  he  and  his  descendants 
continued  to  enjoy  them  until  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  The  people  then  assumed  the  govern 
ment,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  refused  to  admit  the 
claims  of  the  representatives  of  Lord  Baltimore  either 
to  jurisdiction  or  to  property. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

THE  interesting  though  calamitous  attempts  of  the 
French  protestants,  under  the  brave  Admiral  Coligny, 
to  colonize  that  part  of  North  America  which  consti 
tutes  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  but  which 
was  then  known  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Florida,  have  already  been  related.  Those  which 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Raleigh  and 
Gilbert,  have  been  comprised  in  the  history  of  Virginia, 
of  which  colony  the  territory  which  now  constitutes 
the  Carolinas  then  formed  a  part.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1630,  that  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney-general  of 
Charles  I.,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  territory  stretching 
to  the  southward  of  Virginia  from  the  36th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  comprehending  Louisiana,  by  the  name 
of  Carolina.  He  appears  to  have  made  no  settlement, 
and,  subsequently,  his  patent  was  declared  void,  the 
conditions  on  which  it  had  been  granted  not  having 
been  fulfilled.  Between  the  years  1640  and  1650, 
persons  suffering  from  religious  intolerance  in  Virgi 
nia  fled  beyond  her  limits,  and,  without  authority 
from  any  quarter,  occupied  that  portion  of  North  Ca 
rolina  north  of  Albemarle  Sound.  They  found  the 
winters  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile  ;  and  as  their  cattle 
and  swine  procured  their  own  support  in  the  woods, 
and  multiplied  rapidly,  with  little  labour  they  lived  in 
the  enjoyment  of  comparative  abundance.  Their 
number  annually  augmented  :  but  they  acknowledged 
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no  superior  upon  earth,  and  obeyed  no  laws  but  those 
of  God  and  nature.  Several  families  from  Massa 
chusetts  also  migrated  to  Carolina,  and  settled  about 
Cape  Fear ;  but  as  the  lands  where  they  fixed  them 
selves  were  not  equally  productive  with  those  they 
had  relinquished,  and  as  the  waters  did  not  afford  the 
same  advantages  of  fishery,  they  for  some  years  ex 
perienced  the  complicated  miseries  of  want ;  and  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  attention  and 
humanity  which  do  it  honour,  directed  a  general  con 
tribution  for  their  relief.* 

The  final  settlement  of  this  country  originated  with 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  courtiers  of  Charles 
II.  On  their  application  for  a  charter,  he  granted 
them  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  31st  and  36th 
degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  he  constituted  them 
absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of  that  tract  of  country, 
reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors  the  sovereign 
dominion.  The  charter  empowered  them  to  enact 
and  publish  any  laws  which  they  should  judge  ne 
cessary,  with  the  assent,  advice,  and  approbation  of 
the  freemen  of  the  colony ;  to  erect  courts  of  judica 
ture,  and  appoint  civil  judges,  magistrates,  and 
officers  ;  to  erect  forts,  castles,  cities,  and  towns  ;  to 
make  war,  and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  exercise  mar 
tial  law  ;  to  build  harbours,  make  ports,  and  enjoy 
customs  and  subsidies,  imposed  with  the  consent  of 
the  freemen,  on  goods  loaded  and  unloaded.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  this  charter  deserves  particular  no 
tice.  The  king  authorized  the  proprietors  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  such  indulgences  and 
dispensations  in  religious  affairs,  as  they,  in  their  dis 
cretion,  should  think  proper  and  reasonable  :  and  no 
person,  to  whom  such  liberty  should  be  granted,  was 
to  be  molested,  punished,  or  called  in  question,  for  any 
differences  in  speculative  opinions  with  respect  to  re 
ligion,  provided  he  disturbed  not  the  civil  order  and 
peace  of  the  community.  The  reason  assigned  in 
the  charter  for  such  a  dispensing  power  is,  "  that  it 
might  happen  that,  several  of  the  inhabitants  could 
not,  in  their  private  opinions,  conform  to  the  exercise 
of  religion  according  to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England."!  The  privy  council,  con 
sidering  the  present  condition  of  Carolina,  decided 
that  all  former  grants  were  now  void,  because  they 
had  never  been  executed. 

Animated  by  this  decision,  the  proprietors  held  their 

»  Chalmers,  p.  516. 

t  Mem.  de  1'Ameriqne,  vol.  iv.  p.  554 — 585,  where  is  a  copy  of 
the  charter,  in  English  and  French,  dated  March  24th,  1662 — April 
4th,  1663.  The  charter  states,  that  the  applicants,  "  excited  by  a 
laudable  and  pious  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  beg  a 
ee'rtain  country  in  the  parts  of  America  not  yet  cultivated  and 
planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  people,  who  have  no  I 


first  meeting  in  May,  1663,  to  agree  on  measures  for 
the  transporting  of  colonists,  and  for  the  payment  or 
various  expenses  ;  and  they  now  published  proposals 
to  all  who  would  plant  in  Carolina.  Among  other 
privileges,  it  was  decided,  that  the  emigrants  present 
to  the  proprietaries  thirteen  persons,  in  order  that 
they  may  appoint  a  governor  and  a  council  of  six 
for  three  years ;  that  an  assembly,  composed  of  the 
governor,  the  council,  and  the  delegates  of  the  freemen, 
should  be  called  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony  would  allow,  with  power  to  make  laws,  pro 
vided  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England, 
nor  of  any  validity  after  the  publication  of  the  dis 
sent  of  the  proprietaries ;  that  every  one  should  en 
joy  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  religion  ;  that,  during 
five  years,  every  freeman  should  be  allowed  one  hun 
dred  acres  of  land,  and  fifty  for  every  servant,  paying 
one  halfpenny  only  an  acre  ;  and  that  the  same  free 
dom  from  customs  which  had  been  allowed  by  the 
royal  charter,  should  be  allowed  to  every  one.  The 
settlers  on  Albemarle  Sound  were,  on  certain  condi 
tions,  allowed  to  retain  their  lands.  A  government 
was  organized  over  them,  at  the  head  of  which  a  Mr. 
Drummond  was  placed.  With  the  regulations  im 
posed  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  they  revolted  ;  but 
their  grievances  were  redressed,  and,  in  1668,  they  re 
turned  to  their  allegiance.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
professions  of  the  proprietaries,  not  the  slightest  at 
tempt  was  made  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  instruc 
tion  of  the  colonists,  or  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  colony  continued  for  a  series  of  years  with 
out  any  form  of  public  worship. 

Having  taken  the  command  of  the  infant  settle 
ment  at  Albemarle,  the  proprietaries  directed  a  survey 
of  the  coast  to  the  southward,  and  projected  the  esta 
blishment  of  a  new  colony  in  Clarendon  country, 
which  had  been  recently  abandoned  by  the  emigrants 
from  New  England.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
they  conferred  on  John  Yeamans,  a  respectable  planter 
of  Barbadoes,  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief 
of  Clarendon  country.  In  the  autumn,  he  conducted 
from  Barbadoes  a  body  of  emigrants,  who  landed  on 
the  southern  bank  of  Cape  Fear.  He  cultivated  the 
good  will  of  the  natives,  and  insured  a  seven  years 
peace.  The  planters,  in  opening  the  forest  to  make 
room  for  the  operations  of  tillage,  "  necessarily  pre 
pared  timber  for  the  uses  of  the  cooper  and  builder, 


knowledge  of  God."  The  applicants,  besides  the  earl  of  Claren 
don,  were  George  duke  of  Albemarle,  William  Lord  Craven,  John 
Lord  Berkeley,  Anthony  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  and  Sir  John  Colleton.  The  grant  included  the 
territories  of  what  afterwards  constituted  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
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which  they  transmitted  to  the  island  whence  they  had 
emigrated,  as  the  first  subject  of  a  feeble  commerce, 
that  kindled  the  spark  of  industry  which  soon  gave 
animation  to  the  whole."*  Another  settlement  was 
also  projected  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Remain, 
which  received  the  name  of  Carteret,  and  was  placed 
under  a  separate  governor.  "  The  policy  which  the 
proprietaries  were  thus  pursuing,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  variety  of  separate  and  independent  colonies  in 
Carolina,  each  of  which  had  its  own  distinct  assem 
bly,  customs,  and  laws,  supplied  them  at  a  future  pe 
riod  with  ample  cause  of  regret,  and  contributed  to 
the  prolonged  feebleness  and  distractions  by  which 
this  province  was  unhappily  distinguished."! 

By  the  surveys  which  had  been  made  under  their 
direction,  the  proprietors  had  now  ascertained,  that 
several  tracts  of  land  not  included  in  the  terms  of 
their  previous  grant,  would  form  a  very  desirable  ac 
cession  ;  they  therefore  solicited,  and  obtained  from 
the  king,  a  second  charter.  It  recited  and  confirmed 
the  former  grant,  with  the  additional  territory.  Ca 
rolina  was  declared  independent  of  any  other  pro 
vince,  but  subject  immediately  to  the  crown  of  Eng 
land  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  never  to  be  compelled 
to  answer  in  other  dominions  of  the  crown,  except 
ing  within  the  realm.  The  limits  of  the  territory 
are  thus  defined  :  "  All  that  province,  territory,  or 
tract  of  ground,  situate  within  our  dominions  of  Ame 
rica,  extending  north  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  north 
end  of  Carahtuke  River,  or  gullet,  upon  a  straight 
westerly  line,  to  Wyanoake  Creek,  which  lies  within 
or  about  the  degrees  of  36  and  30  minutes  northern 
latitude,  and  so  west,  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the 
South  Seas;  and  south  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
degrees  of  29  inclusive  northern  latitude,  and  so 
west,  in  a  direct  line,  as  far  as  the  South  Seas,  to 
gether  with  all  and  singular  ports,  harbours,  bays, 
rivers,  and  islets,  belonging  to  the  province  or  terri 
tory  aforesaid."!  According  to  the  limits  fixed  in  this 
charter,  St.  Augustine,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  what 
was  afterwards  Georgia,  fell  within  the  English  do 
minions  ;  but  the  Spaniards  alleged,  that  this  grant 
was  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  never  admitted 
the  limits  of  this  charter  at  any  subsequent  treaty. 

Both  the  charters  of  Carolina  were  granted  while 
Clarendon  retained  the  chancellorship  of  Great  Bri 
tain  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  this 
zealous  advocate  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
making  no  hesitation  to  place  the  great  seal  to 


*  Chalmers,  b.  i.  p.  520,  521.  Yeamens  was  directed  "  to  make 
every  thing  easy  to  the  people  of  New  England,  from  which  the 
greatest  emigrations  are  expected,  as  the  southern  colonies  are 
already  drained." 


charters  which  transferred  the  very  highest  of  them 
almost  absolutely  to  himself  and  his  associates.  Not 
less  instructive  is  it  to  contemplate  this  renowned 
champion  and  his  colleagues  recommending  a  line  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  in  their  own  colony  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which,  as  the  "  confidential  advisers" 
of  his  majesty,  they  adopted  and  promoted  in  the 
parent  state.  If  bigotry  must  exist,  it  is  more  to  be 
respected,  though  it  be  more  injurious,  when  it  does 
not  bend  to  feelings  of  self-interest. 

Agreeably  to  the  powers  with  which  the  proprietors 
were  invested  by  their  charter,  they  began  to  frame  a 
system  of  laws  for  the  government  of  their  colony ; 
in  which  arduous  task  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  the  illustrious  John  Locke.  A  model  of 
government,  consisting  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  articles,  was  framed  by  this  learned  philoso 
pher,  which  they  agreed  to  establish,  and  to  the  care 
ful  observance  of  it,  to  bind  themselves  and  their 
heirs  for  ever.  As  this  constitution  allies  a  name  so 
justly  celebrated  with  the  history  of  Carolina,  and  is 
in  itself  a  singular  and  ingenious  piece  of  legislation, 
a  brief  abstract  of  it  is  both  interesting  and  important. 
"  The  eldest  of  the  eight  proprietors  was  always  to  be 
palatine,  and  at  his  decease  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  eldest  of  the  seven  survivors.  This  palatine  was 
to  sit  as  president  of  the  palatine's  court,  of  which 
he  and  three  more  of  the  proprietors  made  a  quorum, 
and  had  the  management  and  execution  of  all  the 
powers  of  their  charter.  This  palatine's  court  was 
to  stand  in  room  of  the  king,  and  give  their  assent  or 
dissent  to  all  laws  made  by  the  legislature  of  the 
colony.  The  palatine  was  to  have  power  to  nomi 
nate  and  appoint  the  governor,  who,  after  obtaining 
the  royal  approbation,  became  his  representative  in 
Carolina.  Each  of  the  seven  proprietors  was  to  have 
the  privilege  of  appointing  a  deputy,  to  sit  as  his 
representative  in  parliament,  and  to  act  agreeable  to 
his  instructions.  Besides  a  governor,  two  other 
branches,  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  Saxon  consti 
tution,  were  to  be  established,  an  upper  and  lower 
house  of  assembly,  which  three  branches  were  to  be 
called  a  parliament,  and  to  constitute  the  legislature 
of  the  country.  The  parliament  was  to  be  chosen 
every  two  years.  No  act  of  the  legislature  was  to 
have  any  force  unless  ratified  in  open  parliament 
during  the  same  session,  and  even  then  to  continue 
no  longer  in  force  than  the  next  biennial  parliament, 
unless  in  the  mean  time  it  be  ratified  by  the  hands 

t  Grahame,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

t  Memoires  de  1'Amerique,  vol.  iv.  p.  586 — 617;  where  this 
charter,  in  English  and  French,  is  inserted  entire.  It  is  dated  13 
—24  Juin,  1665. 
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and  seals  of  the  palatine  and  three  proprietors.  The 
upper  house  was  to  consist  of  the  seven  deputies, 
seven  of  the  oldest  landgraves  and  caziques,  and 
seven  chosen  by  the  assembly.  As  in  the  other  pro 
vinces,  the  lower  house  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
representatives  from  the  different  counties  and  towns. 
Several  officers  were  also  to  be  appointed,  such  as  an 
admiral,  a  secretary,  a  chief-justice,  a  surveyor,  a 
treasurer,  a  marshal,  and  register  ;  and  besides  these, 
each  county  was  to  have  a  sheriff  and  four  justices 
of  the  peace.  Three  classes  of  nobility  were  to  be 
established,  called  barons,  caziques,  and  landgraves  ; 
the  first  to  possess  twelve,  the  second  twenty-four,  and 
the  third  forty -eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  their 
possessions  were  to  be  unalienable.  Military  officers 
were  also  to  be  nominated,  and  all  inhabitants  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  as  in  the  times  of  feudal 
government,  when  summoned  by  the  governor  and 
grand  council,  were  to  appear  under  arms,  and,  in 
time  of  war,  to  take  the  field.  With  respect  to 
religion,  three  terms  of  communion  were  fixed ; 
first,  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God ;  secondly, 
that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is 
lawful,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  when  called  upon 
by  those  in  authority,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  : 
without  acknowledging  which,  no  man  was  to  be  per 
mitted  to  be  a  freeman,  or  to  have  any  estate  or  ha 
bitation  in  Carolina.  But  persecution  for  observing 
different  modes  and  ways  of  worship  was  expressly 
forbid,  and  every  man  was  to  be  left  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  might  worship  God  in  that  manner 
which  he  in  his  private  judgment  thought  most  con 
formable  to  the  divine  will  and  revealed  word.  Every 
freeman  of  Carolina  was  declared  to  possess  absolute 
power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what 
opinion  or  religion  soever."* 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  Locke  manifests  his  usual 
intellectual  ability  and  energy  in  this  composition  ; 
but  his  system  proved  in  effect  useless  and  impracti- 
cable.t  Several  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to 
amend  these  constitutions,  but  all  to  little  purpose; 
the  inhabitants,  sensible  how  little  they  were  applica- 


*  The  world  has,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Locke,  been  taught  to  exclaim 
with  surprise,  on  reading  his  constitution  for  Carolina  ;  but  this  sur 
prise  ceases,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  the  philosopher  lived. 
He  truly  had  no  precedent  before  him,  to  support  him  in  making  a 
republican  government,  which  he  is  blamed  for  not  making.  Virginia 
then  was  a  royal  colony,  and  of  course  was  not  a  model  ;  ana  the 
settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  New  England,  had 
not  then  risen  to  much  notoriety  in  England.  The  pilgrims,  who 
increased  very  slowly,  had  been  in  the  country  but  forty-seven  years, 
and  those  who  settled  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  thirty- 
seven,  when  Locke  drew  up  this  form  of  government ;  therefore  there 
was  nothing  to  be  derived  from  this  country,  at  that  time,  to  assist 
him.  The  ancient  models  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  suited  to  a 
people  that  he  knew  must  necessarily  be,  for  ages,  widely  scattered 
cvei  the  soil.  The  example  of  republican  government,  as  it  was  call- 


ble  to  their  circumstances,  never,  either  themselves  or 
by  their  representatives  in  assembly,  gave  their  assent 
to  them  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  they  failed  to  obtain 
the  force  of  fundamental  laws  in  the  colony.  What 
regulations  the  people  found  applicable  and  useful 
they  adopted,  at  the  request  of  their  governors  ;  but 
they  observed  them  on  account  of  their  own  propriety 
and  necessity,  rather  than  as  a  code  imposed  on  them 
by  British  politicians. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Carolinian  constitution  was 
an  experiment  in  political  science,  an  attempt  to  plant 
an  aristocratic  scion  in  the  American  soil.  That 
such  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  by  men  ac 
customed  to  set  a  high  value  on  distinctions  of  rank, 
is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  still  less  surprising,  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  should  have 
been  utterly  abortive.  This  result  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  civil,  rather  than  the  military  character 
of  the  North  American  settlements  ;  in  part  to  the  de 
gree  of  knowledge  and  civilization  possessed  by  the 
colonists  at  the  commencement  of  their  social  institu 
tions  ;  in  part  to  the  actual  equality  to  which  the  con 
dition  of  the  transatlantic  wilderness  reduced  the 
whole  body  of  its  occupants  ;  and  in  part  to  the  sub 
stantial  independence  acquired  by  the  successful  cul 
tivators  of  the  soil,  who  were,  almost  from  the  first, 
in  a  situation  to  deride,  as  they  afterwards  found 
themselves  able  effectually  to  resist,  the  pretensions  of 
distant  lords. 

Notwithstanding  these  constitutions  and  legal  pre 
parations,  several  years  elapsed  before  the  proprietors 
of  Carolina  made  any  serious  efforts  towards  its  set 
tlement.  In  1667,  they  fitted  out  a  ship,  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Captain  William  Sayle,  and  sent 
him  out  to  bring  them  some  account  of  the  coast. 
His  report  to  his  employers,  as  might  naturally  be  ex 
pected,  was  favourable.  He  praised  their  possessions, 
and  encouraged  them  to  engage  with  vigour  in  the 
execution  of  their  project.  His  observations  respect 
ing  the  Bahama  islands,  which  he  had  visited,  in 
duced  them  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  grant  of  them, 
and  Charles  bestowed  on  them  by  patent  all  those 


ed,  under  Cromwell,  had  not  much  in  it  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Locke,  who 
saw  no  small  degree  of  tyranny  in  the  garb  of  freedom.  Why  do  polit 
ical  writers  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  palatines,  barons,  &c.  &c.,  pro 
vided  for  in  the  constitution  from  the  pen  of  the  profound  metaphysi 
cian,  and  make  no  commentaries  on  the  great  and  noble  feature  of  this 
constitution,  religious  liberty  ? — a  feature  which  had  no  prototype  in 
the  history  of  nations  ;  a  principle  without  which  there  can  be  no 
freedom.  It  is  but  a  trifle  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  men  as 
rulers,  if  we  cannot  worship  God  as  we  please.  Mr.  Locke  had  seen 
the  evils  of  a  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  regular  body  of 
dissenters  on  the  other.  He,  therefore,  with  a  depth  of  philosophy 
wonderful  in  his  age,  or  any  age  that  had  passed,  struck  one  bold 
blow  to  sever  church  and  state,  or  religious  creeds  from  political  em 
ployments. — AM.  EDITOR. 
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islands  lying  between  the  22d  and  27th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  make 
preparations  for  sending  a  colony  to  Carolina.  Two 
ships  were  procured,  on  board  of  which  a  number  of 
adventurers  embarked,  with  provisions,  arms,  and 
utensils  requisite  for  building  and  cultivation.  Sayle 
was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  received  a  com 
mission,  bearing  date  July  26,  1669.  The  expenses 
of  this  first  embarcation  amounted  to  12,OOOZ.,  a 
proof  that  the  proprietors  entertained  no  small  hopes 
with  respect  to  their  palatinate.  The  number  of  men, 
however,  must  have  been  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  undertaking,  especially  considering  the  multitude 
of  savages  that  ranged  through  that  extensive  wilder 
ness.  In  what  place  Governor  Sayle  first  landed  is 
uncertain  ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  first  situa 
tion,  and,  moving  to  the  southward,  took  possession 
of  a  neck  of  land  between  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
where  he  laid  out  a  town,  which,  in  honour  of  the  king 
then  reigning,  he  called  Charleston  ;  but  dying  soon 
after,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  had  for  several  years 
been  governor  at  Clarendon,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  This  new  settlement  attracted  many  inhabit 
ants  from  that  at  Clarendon,  and  ultimately  entirely 
exhausted  it.  Being  at  a  great  distance  from  Albe- 
tnarle,  the  proprietors  established  a  separate  govern 
ment  over  it,  and  hence  arose  the  distinctive  appella 
tions  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  distress 
which  attended  the  first  efforts  of  the  colonists  was 
aggravated  by  the  intrigues  and  assaults  of  the  Span 
iards  at  Port  Augustine.  They  sent  emissaries  among 
the  settlers  at  Ashley  river,  in  the  hope  of  moving 
them  to  revolt ;  they  encouraged  indentured  servants 
to  abandon  their  masters,  and  fly  to  the  Spanish  ter 
ritory  ;  and  they  laboured  so  successfully  to  instil  into 
the  savage  tribes  the  most  unfavourable  notions  of 
British  heretics,  that  these  deluded  Indians  took  up 
arms  to  extirpate  a  race  who  had  never  injured  them, 
but  who  desired  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
them.  So  much  discontent  and  insubordination  was 
produced  by  the  calamities  the  colonies  suffered,  that 
it  led  to  an  insurrection,  headed  by  Culpepper,  one  of 
the  provincial  officers ;  but  it  was  easily  suppressed 
by  the  governor.  The  Spanish  garrison  at  Augustine 
receiving  intelligence  of  their  dissensions,  a  party 
advanced  from  that  fortress  under  arms,  as  far  as  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  to  dislodge  or  destroy  the  set 
tlers  ;  but  fifty  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Godfrey,  marching  against  them,  they  eva 
cuated  the  island,  and  retreated  to  their  fort.  During 
the  governorship  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  colony 
received  a  considerable  addition  from  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Nova  Belgia.  After  its  conquest  by  Sir 


Robert  Car,  many  of  the  Dutch  colonists  determined 
to  remove.  The  proprietors  of  Carolina  offered  them 
lands  and  encouragement  in  their  palatinate,  and  sent 
vessels  to  transport  a  number  of  their  families  to 
Charleston.  Stephen  Bull,  surveyor-general  of  the 
colony,  received  instructions  to  mark  out  lands  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Ashley  River  for  their  accommoda 
tion  ;  and  a  town  was  commenced,  which  was  called 
James  Town.  The  industry  of  the  settlers  sur 
mounted  incredible  hardships,  and  their  success  in 
duced  many  of  their  countrymen  to  follow  them  to 
the  western  world,  and  extend  themselves  over  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  Carolinian  colonists  were  for  several  years 
dependant  on  the  proprietaries  in  England  for  consi 
derable  supplies  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  were 
by  them  liberally  assisted  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  pounds ;  but  the  proprietaries  finding,  instead 
of  any  indications  of  repayment  with  a  corresponding 
profit,  only  demands  for  further  supplies,  became 
disheartened  and  disgusted  with  a  result  so  contrary 
to  their  sanguine  expectations  ;  and  a  mutual  dis 
satisfaction  commenced,  which  embittered  all  their 
future  intercourse,  although  it  afforded  instruction  to 
the  colonists  which  was  very  beneficial,  as  it  led  them 
to  depend  solely  on  their  own  resources.  The  pro 
prietaries  ascribed  their  disappointment,  in  a  great 
measure*  to  the  mismanagement  of  Sir  John  Yeamans, 
who,  early  in  this  year,  was  compelled  by  the  state  of 
his  health  to  resign  his  situation  as  governor,  a  relief 
that  was  ineffectual  for  the  desired  purpose,  as  he  did 
not  long  survive.  The  factions  and  confusion  in 
which  the  colony  was  shortly  after  involved,  have 
rendered  the  annals  of  this  period  extremely  per 
plexing,  and  have  much  obscured  the  connexion  of 
events.  When  Yeamans  abdicated  his  office,  the 
council  appointed  Joseph  West  as  his  successor :  and 
on  this  occasion  the  palatine  thought  proper  to  con 
firm  the  popular  choice,  which  was  amply  justified 
by  the  prudence  of  his  administration. 

The  affairs  of  the  northern  colony  must  now  oc 
cupy  a  portion  of  our  attention.  The  fundamental 
constitutions,  which  have  already  been  described", 
were  received  by  the  colonists  with  disgust  and  dis 
union.  .Their  promulgation  produced  no  other  effect 
than  to  excite  the  most  inveterate  jealousy  of  tile  de 
signs  of  the  proprietaries ;  till,  in  process  of  time,  a 
refractory  spirit  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  was  at  length  exasperated  into  sentiments 
as  hostile  to  subordination,  as  the  policy  of  the  pro 
prietaries  was  repugnant  to  liberty.  From  this  pe 
riod  the  history  of  the  northern  province,  for  a  series 
of  years,  is  involved  in  such  confusion  and  contra- 
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diction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  it  interesting, 
and  difficult  to  make  it  even  intelligible.  Miller,  a 
person  of  some  consideration,  was  accused  of  sedi 
tion  ;  but  being  acquitted,  he  proceeded  to  England 
to  complain  to  the  proprietaries  of  the  treatment  he 
had  undergone.  Eastchurch,  a  man  whose  address 
and  abilities  had  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  speaker 
of  the  assembly,  was  deputed  to  represent  to  the  pro 
prietaries  the  existing  state  of  the  province.  The 
proprietaries,  conceiving  a  favourable  opinion  of 
Eastchurch,  appointed  him  governor  of  Albemarle ; 
and  disapproving  the  treatment  that  Miller  had  re 
ceived,  gave  him  the  office  of  secretary.  The  com 
missioners  of  the  customs  appointed  Miller,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  collector  of  these  duties  in  the  province. 
These  officers  departed  to  take  possession  of  their  re 
spective  offices  ;  but  Eastchurch,  finding  an  opportu 
nity  of  making  a  wealthy  marriage  in  the  West  In 
dies,  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  there  till  his  object 
was  accomplished,  and  despatched  his  companion 
with  directions  to  govern  the  colony  as  president  till 
he  himself  should  arrive.  He  found  the  colony  at 
Albemarle  to  consist  of  a  few  inconsiderable  planta 
tions,  dispersed  over  the  north-eastern  bank  of  Albe 
marle  River,  and  divided  into  four  districts.  In  at 
tempting  to  reform  some  abuses,  he  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  ;  and  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Albe 
marle  in  December.  The  insurgents,  conducted 
chiefly  by  Culpepper,  imprisoned  the  president  and 
seven  proprietary  deputies  ;  seized  the  royal  revenue  ; 
established  courts  of  justice  ;  appointed  officers ;  call 
ed  a  parliament ;  and,  for  a  considerable  period,  ex 
ercised  all  the  authority  of  an  independent  state. 
After  two  years  of  successful  revolt,  the  insurgents, 
apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  Virginia,  despatched 
Culpepper  and  Holden  to  England,  to  offer  submis 
sion  to  the  proprietaries,  on  condition  of  their  past 
proceedings  being  ratified.  The  unfortunate  Miller 
and  his  associate,  who  had  languished  in  imprison 
ment,  having  found  means  to  escape,  appeared  in 
England  at  the  same  time,  and  filled  the  court  with 
accusations  against  their  persecutors.  Culpepper  was, 
however,  protected  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  was 
about  to  return,  when  he  was  impeached,  by  the  com 
missioners  of  the  customs,  of  the  crimes  of  acting  as 
collector  without  their  authority,  and  of  embezzling 
the  king's  revenue.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  ac 
knowledge  the  facts  and  to  beg  for  mercy.  His 
powerful  accusers  insisted  that  no  favour  might  be 
shown  him  unless  he  refunded  the  duties  which  he 
had  wrongfully  seized,  and  he  was  tried  in  the  court 
of  king's-bench,  on  an  indictment  of  high  treason 
committed  without  the  realm.  Though  five  witnesses 


fully  proved  those  circumstances  which  constituted 
the  crime,  yet  Shaftesbury,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity,  appearing  in  his  behalf,  the 
jury  acquitted  him.  The  acquittal  of  Culpepper  de 
termined  the  proprietors  to  adopt  an  entirely  concilia 
tory  system  ;  and  to  govern,  in  future,  according  to 
that  portion  of  obedience  which  the  colonists  should 
be  disposed  to  yield  them.  In  prosecution  of  this 
determination,  the  proprietaries  resolved  to  send 
thither  Seth  Sothel,  who  had  lately  purchased  Lord 
Clarendon's  share  of  the  province,  that,  by  his  au 
thority,  he  might  reduce  the  late  distractions  to  or 
der.  They  were,  however,  still  doomed  to  disap 
pointment — his  conduct,  far  from  restoring  quiet  and 
contentment,  only  increased  the  previous  disorders. 
He  proved  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  rapacious  of 
colonial  governors,  plundering  the  innocent,  and  ac 
cepting  bribes  from  felons.  Six  years  the  inhabitants 
endured  his  injustice  and  oppression ;  they  then 
seized  him,  with  a  view  of  sending  him  to  England 
for  trial:  but,  at  his  request,  he  was  detained  and 
tried  by  the  assembly,  who  banished  him  from  the 
colony. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  southern  colony, 
now  under  the  administration  of  Joseph  West.  The 
situation  of  Old  Charleston  being  found  inconvenient, 
the  inhabitants,  in  1680,  removed  to  Oyster  Point, 
where  a  new  city  was  laid  out,  to  which  the  name  of 
the  other  was  given.  In  the  same  year  commenced 
a  war  with  the  Westoes,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians, 
which  threatened  great  injury  to  the  colony  ;  peace, 
however,  was  soon  restored.  Governor  West  was 
superseded  by  Sir  Richard  Kirle,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
who  died  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  coun 
try.  After  his  decease,  Colonel  Robert  Quarry  was 
chosen  his  successor.  During  the  time  of  his  go 
vernment,  a  number  of  pirates  put  into  Charleston, 
and  purchased  provisions  with  their  Spanish  gold 
and  silver.  Those  public  robbers,  instead  of  being 
taken  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  treated 
with  great  civility  and  friendship,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  Whether  the  governor  was  ignorant 
of  the  treaty  made  with  Spain,  by  which  England 
had  withdrawn  her  former  toleration  from  these  plun 
derers  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  or  whether  he  was 
afraid  to  bring  them  to  trial  from  the  notorious  cou 
rage  of  their  companions  in  the  West  Indies,  we  have 
not  sufficient  authority  to  affirm ;  but  one  thing  is  cer 
tain,  that  Charles  II.,  for  several  years  after  the  res 
toration,  winked  at  their  depredations,  and  many  of  them 
performed  such  valiant  actions,  as,  in  a  good  cause, 
would  have  justly  merited  honours  and  rewards  ;  he 
even  knighted  Henry  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who  had 
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plundered  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  and  carried  off 
large  treasures  from  them.  For  several  years  so 
formidable  was  this  body  of  plunderers  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  every  quarter 
of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Their  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  lavishly  spent  in  the  colony,  insured  to 
them  a  kind  reception  among  the  Carolinians,  who 
opened  their  ports  to  them  freely,  and  furnished  them 
with  necessaries.  They  could  purchase  the  favour  of 
the  governor,  and  the  friendship  of  the  people,  for 
•what  they  deemed  a  trifling  consideration.  Leaving 
their  gold  and  silver  behind  them  for  clothes,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  they  embarked  in  quest 
of  more.  However,  the  proprietors,  having  intelli 
gence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  pirates  by  Go 
vernor  Quarry,  dismissed  him  from  the  office  he  held  ; 
and,  in  1685,  Landgrave  Joseph  Morton  was  appoint 
ed  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 

During  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  people  of  Britain  laboured,  and 
the  troubles  which  they  apprehended,  added  much 
strength  to  the  colonies.  The  unsuccessful  or  unfor 
tunate  part  of  mankind  are  easily  induced  to  emi 
grate  ;  while  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  are  driven 
from  their  country,  however  closely  their  affections 
may  cleave  to  it  Such  manifest  attempts  were 
made  by  this  prince  against  what  the  nation  highly 
revered,  that  many  protestants  deserted  it,  preferring 
the  hardships  of  the  first  state  of  colonization  abroad 
to  oppression  at  home.  America  gained  considerable 
and  valuable  accessions  also  from  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  when  the  flames  of  persecution 
broke  out  in  France,  and  drove  many  of  its  best  sub 
jects  from  that  kingdom.  Of  the  advantage  which 
the  colonies  reaped  from  this  impolitic  measure  of 
France,  Carolina  had  a  large  share.  Many  of  the 
protestant  refugees,  having  purchased  lands  from  the 
proprietors,  embarked  with  their  families  for  that 
colony,  and  proved  some  of  its  best  and  most  indus 
trious  inhabitants. 

Though  Governor  Morton  was  possessed  of  a  con 
siderable  share  of  wisdom,  and  was  connected  with 
several  respectable  families  in  the  colony,  yet  so 
inconsistent  were  his  instructions  from  England  with 
the  prevailing  views  and  interests  of  the  people,  that 
he  was  unable,  without  great  difficulty,  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  trust.  Some  of  his  council  differed 
widely  from  him  in  opinion  with  respect  to  public 
measures,  and  claimed  greater  indulgences  for  the 
people  than  he  had  authority  to  grant.  Hence  two 
parties  arose  in  the  colony ;  one  in  support  of  the 
prerogative  and  authority  of  the  proprietors,  the  other 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  former 
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contended  that  the  laws  and  regulations  received  from 
England  respecting  government  ought  to  be  strictly 
and  implicitly  observed  :  the  latter  kept  in  view  their 
local  circumstances,  and  maintained  that  the  freemen 
of  the  colony  were  under  obligations  to  observe  them 
only  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  interest 
of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement. 
In  this  situation  of  affairs,  no  governor  could  long 
support  his  power  among  a  number  of  bold  adven 
turers,  who  improved  every  hour  for  advancing  their 
interest,  and  could  bear  no  restraints  which  had  the 
least  tendency  to  defeat  their  favourite  views  and 
designs;  whenever  he  attempted  to  interpose  his 
feeble  authority,  they  insulted  his  person  and  com 
plained  of  his  administration,  till,  at  length,  he  was 
removed  from  office. 

Finding  it  prudent  to  change  their  governor  when 
he  became  obnoxious  to  the  people,  the  proprietors 
appointed  James  Colleton  to  supersede  Morton.  To 
give  him  the  greater  weight,  he  was  created  a  land 
grave  of  the  colony,  to  which  dignity  forty-eight 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  unalienably  annexed  ; 
but,  to  his  mortification,  he  soon  found,  that  the  pro 
prietary  government  had  acquired  but  little  firmness 
and  stability  ;  and,  by  his  imprudence  and  rigour,  it 
fell  into  still  greater  contempt.  Having  called  an 
assembly  of  the  representatives  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1686,  he  proposed  to  make  some  new  regulations  re 
specting  the  government  of  the  colony.  After  exa 
mining  the  fundamental  constitutions,  and  finding  the 
people  disposed  to  make  many  objections  to  them,  he 
thought  proper  to  nominate  a  committee,  to  consider 
wherein  they  were  improper  or  defective,  and  to  make 
such  alterations  and  amendments  in  them  as  they 
judged  might  be  conducive  -to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Accordingly,  a  new  code  of  laws  was 
framed,  consisting  of  many  articles  differing  consi 
derably  from  the  former,  which  they  denominated 
standing  laws,  transmitting  them  to  England  for  the 
approbation  of  the  proprietors,  who,  however,  reject 
ed  them,  and  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  fun 
damental  constitutions  ;  while  the  people  treated  both 
with  equal  indifference  and  neglect. 

At  this  early  period  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro 
prietary  government  appeared,  and  began  to  gain 
ground  among  the  people,  A  dispute  having  arisen 
between  the  governor  and  the  house  of  assembly 
about  the  tenures  of  lands  and  the  payment  of  quit- 
rents,  Colleton  determined  to  exert  his  authority, 
in  compelling  the  people  to  pay  up  their  arrears  of 
quit-rents,  which,  though  very  trifling  and  inconside 
rable,  were  burdensome,  as  not  one  acre  out  of  a 
thousand  of  these  lands  for  which  quit-rents  wen; 
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demanded  yielded  them  any  profit.  The  interest  of 
the  proprietors  and  that  of  the  people  being  thus 
placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  more  rigo 
rously  the  governor  exerted  his  authority,  the  more 
turbulent  and  seditious  the  people  became.  At  last 
they  proceeded  to  avowed  usurpation  ;  they  issued 
writs  in  their  own  name,  and  held  assemblies  in  op 
position  to  the  governor  and  the  authority  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  community  was  turned  into  a 
scene  of  confusion,  every  man  acting  as  he  thought 
proper,  without  any  regard  to  legal  authority,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the 
proprietors.  Colleton,  mortified  at  the  loss  of  power, 
and  alarmed  at  the  bold  and  seditious  spirit  of  the 
people,  was  not  a  little  perplexed  what  step  to  take 
in  order  to  recall  them  to  the  obedience  of  legal  au 
thority.  One  expedient  was  suggested,  which  he  and 
his  council  flattered  themselves  might  be  productive 
of  the  desired  effect — to  proclaim  martial  law,  and  try 
to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  the  proprietary  jurisdic 
tion.  Accordingly,  without  letting  the  people  into 
his  secret  design,  he  caused  the  militia  to  be  drawn 
up,  as  if  some  danger  from  the  Spaniards  or  Indians 
had  threatened  the  country,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
martial  law  at  their  head.  This  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  people  the  more.  The  members  of  the 
assembly  met,  and  taking  this  measure  under  their 
deliberation,  resolved  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon  their  liberties,  and  an  unwarrantable  exertion 
of  power,  at  a  time  when  the  colony  was  in  no  dan 
ger  from  any  foreign  enemy.  The  governor,  however, 
insisted  on  the  articles  of  war,  and  tried  to  carry 
martial  law  into  execution  ;  but  the  disaffection  was 
too  general  to  admit  of  such  a  remedy.  In  the  year 
1690,  at  a  meeting  of  -the  representatives,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  and  passed,  for  disabling  Landgrave 
James  Colleton  from  holding  any  office,  or  exercising 
any  authority,  civil  or  military,  within  the  province ; 
and  he  was  informed,  that,  in  a  limited  time,  he  must 
depart  from  the  colony. 

During  these  public  commotions,  Seth  Sothel,  one 
of  the  proprietors,  having,  as  already  stated,  been 
driven  from  North  Carolina,  appeared  suddenly  at 
Charleston,  and,  aided  by  a  powerful  faction,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  At  first  the  people  gladly 
acknowledged  his  authority,  while  the  current  of  their 
enmity  ran  against  Colleton  ;  especially  as  he  stood 
forth  as  an  active  and  leading  man  in  opposition  to 
that  governor,  and  ratified  the  law  for  his  exclusion 
and  banishment ;  but  they  afterwards  found  him  void 
of  every  principle  of  honour,  and  even  of  honesty. 
Such  was  the  insatiable  avarice  of  this  man,  that 
every  restraint  of  common  justice  and  equity  was 


trampled  upon  by  him ;  and  oppression,  such  as 
usually  attends  the  exaltation  of  vulgar  and  ambitious 
scramblers  for  power,  extended  her  rod  of  iron  over 
the  distracted  colony.  The  fair  traders  from  Barba- 
does  and  Bermuda  were  seized  as  pirates  by  order  of 
this  popular  governor,  and  confined  until  such  fees 
as  he  was  pleased  to  exact  were  paid  him ;  bribes 
from  felons  and  traitors  were  accepted  to  favour  their 
escape  from  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  plantations  were 
forcibly  taken  possession  of,  upon  pretences  the  most 
frivolous  and  unjust.  At  length,  the  people,  weary 
of  his  grievous  impositions  and  extortions,  agreed  to 
take  him  by  force,  and  ship  him  oif  for  England. 
He  then  evinced  the  meanness  of  spirit  generally  as 
sociated  with  a  disposition  to  tyranny,  and  humbly 
begged  liberty  to  remain  in  the  country,  promising  to 
submit  his  conduct  to  the  trial  of  the  assembly  at 
their  first  meeting.  When  the  assembly  met,  thirteen 
different  charges  were  brought  against  him,  and  all 
supported  by  the  strongest  evidence ;  upon  which, 
being  found  guilty,  they  compelled  him  to  abjure  the 
government  and  country  for  ever. 

The  revolution  of  1688  excited  little  attention  in 
either  of  the  Carolinas,  which  were  but  slightly  af 
fected  by  the  changes  which  the  empire  underwent. 
It  was  from  the  proprietaries  alone  that  they  could 
expect  the  interposition  of  a  superior  power  to  arrest 
or  repair  the  misrule,  oppression,  and  calamity,  that 
had  so  long  composed  the  chief  part  of  the  history, 
both  of  the  northern  and  southern  settlements.  In 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  the 
proprietaries,  on  the  deposition  of  Sothel,  intrusted 
the  government  of  the  whole  of  their  settlements  to 
Colonel  Philip  Ludvvell,  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity- 
who  possessed  considerable  experience  of  colonial 
affairs.  He  commenced  his  administration  in  a  man, 
ner  that  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  seemed  to  have 
completely  allayed  the  prevailing  ferments  of  the 
people.  But  this  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration  : 
the  minds  of  men  had  been  too  long  and  too  violently 
agitated  to  subside  at  once  into  a  settled  composure ; 
and  a  circumstance  that  at  first  promised  to  produce 
the  happiest  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  province, 
proved  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  revival  of  pub- 
lie  turbulence.  The  proprietors,  having  observed  the 
good  conduct  of  the  French  protestants,  directed  the 
governor  to  permit  them  to  elect  representatives,  a 
privilege  which  they  had  never  yet  exercised.  The 
English  episcopalians,  unwilling  that  any  of  their 
hereditary  enemies,  those,  namely,  who  did  not  belong 
to  their  church,  should  be  associated  with  themselves 
in  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  exasperated,  and  op 
posed  the  concession  with  great  clamour  and  zeal 
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Excited  by  a  spirit  of  opposition,  they  proposed  to 
enforce  with  respect  to  them  the  laws  of  England 
against  foreigners,  insisting  that  they  could  not 
legally  possess  any  real  estate  in  the  colony.  They 
also  declared  that  their  marriages,  being  soltmnized 
by  French  ministers,  were  void,  and  that  the  children 
could  not  inherit  the  property  of  their  fathers.  By 
the  display  of  a  spirit  so  illiberal  and  unchristian, 
these  strangers  were  alarmed  and  discouraged  ;  but, 
being  countenanced  by  the  governor,  they  remained 
in  the  colony,  and,  for  the  present,  withdrew  their 
claim  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  and  with  the  hope 
of  appeasing  them,  the  proprietaries  at  length  deter 
mined  to  surrender  to  the  general  dislike  of  the 
people  the  "  fundamental  constitutions."  They  ac 
cordingly  enacted  the  following  resolution  :  "  That, 
as  the  people  have  declared  they  would  rather  be 
governed  by  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter, 
without  regard  to  the  fundamental  constitutions,  it 
will  be  for  their  quiet,  and  the  protection  of  the  well- 
disposed,  to  grant  their  request."  Thus  perished  the 
legislative  labours  of  John  Locke.  Their  abolition 
was  unregretted  by  any  party,  for  they  had  neither 
insured  obedience  to  the  government,  nor  afforded 
happiness  to  the  people. 

Ludwell  had  been  superseded  in  his  office  by 
Thomas  Smith,  an  eminent  planter,  and  an  upright 
and  popular  magistrate.  His  short  administration 
was  signalized  by  an  occurrence  that  produced  last 
ing  and  extensive  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  Carolina. 
A  vessel  from  Madagascar,  on  her  homeward  voyage 
to  Britain,  happening  to  touch  at  Charleston,  the 
captain  presented  the  governor  with  a  bag  of  seed 
rice,  which  he  said  he  had  seen  growing  in  eastern 
countries,  where  it  was  deemed  excellent  food,  and 
yielded  a  prodigious  increase.  The  governor  divided 
it  between  several  of  his  friends,  who  found  the  result 
to  exceed  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  From 
this  circumstance  Carolina  dates  the  rise  of  her  staple 
commodity,  the  chief  support  of  her  people,  and  the 
main  source  of  her  opulence. 

Notwithstanding  the  prudent  administration  of 
Smith,  the  colony  still  remained  in  a  confused  and 
turbulent  state.  Complaints  from  every  quarter  were 
made  to  the  governor,  who  was  neither  able  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people  nor  to  afford  them  the  relief 
they  wanted.  At  length  he  wrote  to  the  proprietors, 
and  frankly  told  them,  that  he  despaired  of  ever 
uniting  the  people  in  interest  and  affection  ;  that  he, 
and  many  more,  weary  of  the  fluctuating  state  of 
public  affairs,  had  resolved  to  leave  the  province ; 
and  that  he  was  convinced  nothing  would  bring  the 


settlers  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  harmony,  unless 
they  sent  out  one  of  the  proprietors  with  full  power 
to  redress  grievances,  and  settle  differences  prevailing, 
and  likely  to  prevail  more,  in  their  colony.  TJie 
proprietors,  astonished  at  the  discontented  spirit  of 
the  people,  yet,  anxious  to  prevent  the  settlement 
from  being  ruined,  resolved  to  try  the  remedy  Land 
grave  Smith  had  suggested  ;  and  they  accordingly 
solicited  John  Archdale,  a  man  of  considerable  know 
ledge  and  discretion,  a  quaker,  and  a  proprietor,  to 
accept  the  office.  Great  trust  was  reposed  in  him,  and 
much  was  expected  from  his  abilities.  He  succeeded 
in  restoring  order,  but  found  the  antipathy  against 
the  unfortunate  French  exiles  too  great  to  be  encoun 
tered  with  any  hope  of  success,  until  softened  by  time 
and  their  amiable  deportment.  These  produced  the 
effects  which  he  anticipated  ;  and  subsequently  they 
were  admitted  by  the  general  assembly  to  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  freemen.  It  was  not  the  inten 
tion  of  Archda'e  to  remain  longer  in  Carolina  than 
was  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  existing  con 
troversies  ;  and  having  effected  this  object  in  a  degree 
that  had  surpassed  the  expectations  of  all  parties,  he 
returned  to  England  in  the  close  of  the  year  1696, 
loaded  with  the  grateful  benedictions  of  a  people  to 
whose  peace  and  prosperity  he  had  been  so  highly 
instrumental. 

To  Archdale  had  been  confided  the  power  of  nomi 
nating  his  successor ;  and  he  conferred  the  office  on 
Joseph  Blake,  nephew  of  the  English  admiral,  a  man 
of  virtue,  prudence,  and  moderation,  acceptable  to  the 
people,  and  a  proprietary  of  the  province,  who  go 
verned  the  colony  wisely  and  happily  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  He  appears  to  have  made  the  most  lau 
dable  endeavours  to  promote  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  worship 
to  all  denominations  of  Christian  professors.  Though 
himself  a  dissenter,  he  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
into  the  assembly  for  settling  a  perpetual  provision 
of  1501.  a  year,  with  a  house  and  other  advantages, 
on  the  episcopal  minister  of  that  city.  The  person 
who  then  occupied  this  ministerial  situation  having 
gained  universal  regard  by  his  piety  and  prudence, 
and  the  dissenters  in  the  house  acquiescing  in  the 
measure  from  regard  to  this  individual,  the  bill  was 
passed  into  a  law.  "  Those  who  think  that  the  dis 
senters  acted  amiss,"  says  Grahame,  "  and  stretched 
their  liberality  beyond  the  proper  confines  of  this 
virtue,  in  thus  promoting  the  national  establishment 
of  a  church  from  which  they  dissented,  will  regard 
the  persecution  they  soon  after  sustained  from  the 
episcopal  party  as  a  merited  retribution  for  their 
practical  negation  of  dissenting  principles.  Those 
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who  judge  more  leniently  an  euior  (if  it  be  such) 
which  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  will  be  ever 
frequent  in  the  world,  will  regret  and  condemn  the 
ungrateful  return  which  the  dissenters  experienced 
from  a  party  for  whose  advantage  they  had  incurred 
so  great  a  sacrifice."* 

Blake  died  in  the  year  1700,  and  with  him  ended 
the  interval  of  tranquillity  which  had  orignated  with 
the  government  of  Archdale.  Under  the  rule  of  his 
successor,  James  Moore,  the  colony  was  agitated  by 
religious  disputes.  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  pro 
prietors,  a  bigoted  churchman,  in  conjunction  with 
the  governor,  resolved  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  estab 
lishment  of  episcopacy.  They  were  well  aware  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  were  dissenters,  and  that  by 
art  and  intrigue  only  could  their  design  be  accom 
plished.  Moore,  who  was  avaricious  and  venal, 
became  the  tool  of  Granville.  He  interfered  in  the 
elections,  and,  by  bribing  the  voters,  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  majority  in  the  assembly  who  would  be 
subservient  to  his  wishes.  A  law  was  passed  estab 
lishing  the  episcopal  religion,  and  excluding  dissenters 
from  a  seat  in  the  assembly.  It  was  laid  before  the 
proprietors,  without  whose  sanction  it  could  not  pos 
sess  permanent  validity.  Archdale,  who  had  returned 
to  England,  opposed  it  with  ability  and  spirit.  He 
insisted  that  good  faith,  policy,  interest,  and  even 
piety,  concurred  to  dictate  its  rejection.  But  Lord 
Granville  declared  himself  in  favour  of  it,  and  it 
received  confirmation.  The  dissenters  thus  saw 
themselves  at  once  deprived  of  those  privileges  for 
which  they  had  abandoned  their  native  country,  and 
encountered  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  ocean 
and  a  wilderness.  Some  prepared  to  leave  the  colony 
and  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  Others  proposed  that  a 
remonstrance  against  the  law  should  first  be  presented 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  this  measure  was  adopted. 
The  lords  expressed,  by  a  vote,  their  disapprobation 
of  the  law,  and,  upon  their  solicitation,  Queen  Anne 
declared  it  void.  Soon  after  Lord  Granville  died, 
and,  controlled  by  more  liberal  councils,  the  colony 
again  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  domestic  tranquillity. 

In  1702,  a  rupture  having  taken  place  in  Europe 
Detween  England  and  Spain,  the  attention  of  the 
colony  was  directed  to  a  different  object,  which 
afforded  Governor  Moore  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  military  talents,  and  a  prospect  of  enriching  him 
self  by  Spanish  plunder  or  Indian  captives.  He 
proposed  to  the  assembly  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  settlement  at  Augustine.  Many  applauded 
the  proposal,  but  men  of  cool  reflection  were  averse 
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from  rushing  into  any  hazardous  enterprise.  A  great 
majority  of  the  assembly,  however,  declared  for  the 
expedition,  and  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  voted  for  the  service  of  the  war.  Six 
hundred  Indians  were  engaged,  who,  being  fond  of 
warlike  exploits,  gladly  accepted  of  arms  and  ammu 
nition  offered  them  for  their  aid  and  assistance.  Six 
hundred  provincial  militia  were  raised,  and  schooners 
and  merchant  ships  were  impressed  for  transports 
to  carry  the  forces.  Port  Royal  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  there,  in  Sep 
tember,  the  governor,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors, 
embarked  in  an  expedition  as  rash  and  fool-hardy  on 
one  side,  as  it  was  unprovoked  on  the  other.  In  the 
plan  of  operations,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Colonel 
Daniel,  who  was  an  officer  of  spirit,  should  go  by 
the  inland  passage  with  a  party  of  militia  and  Indians, 
and  make  a  descent  on  the  town  from  the  land,  while 
the  governor  with  the  main  body  should  proceed  by 
sea,  and  block  up  the  harbour.  Colonel  Daniel  lost 
no  time,  but  advanced  against  the  town,  and  entered 
and  plundered  it  before  the  governor  got  forward  to 
his  assistance  ;  but  the  Spaniards  having  laid  up  pro 
visions^  for  four  months  in  the  castle,  on  his  approach 
they  retired  to  it,  with  all  their  money  and  most 
valuable  effects.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Moore,  the  place  was  invested  with  a  force  against 
which  the  Spaniards  could  not  appear,  and  they 
therefore  kept  themselves  shut  up  in  their  strong-hold. 
The  governor  finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them 
without  such  artillery  as  are  necessary  to  a  siege, 
despatched  a  sloop  to  Jamaica,  on  purpose  to  bring 
cannon,  bombs,  and  mortars,  for  attacking  the  castle  ; 
and  Colonel  Daniel  embarked  and  sailed  with  the 
greatest  expedition  to  bring  them.  During  his  ab 
sence  two  Spanish  ships,  the  one  of  twenty-two  guns 
and  the  other  of  sixteen,  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  struck  such  a  panic  into  the  governor, 
that  he  instantly  raised  the  siege,  abandoned  his  ships, 
and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Carolina  by  land ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  Spaniards  in  the  garri 
son  were  not  only  relieved,  but  the  ships,  provisions, 
and  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  Carolinians,  fell 
also  into  their  hands.  Colonel  Daniel,  on  his  return, 
standing  in  for  the  harbour  of  Augustine,  to  his  sur 
prise,  found  the  seige  raised,  and  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Carolina,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  many  severe  reflections  were 
thrown  out  against  the  governor.  The  expedition 
entailed  a  debt  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  a 
poor  colony,  which,  at  that  period,  was  a  grievous 
burden.  A  bill  was  passed  by  the  assembly  for 
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stamping  bills  of  credit  to  answer  the  public  expense, 
which  were  to  be  sunk  in  three  years  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  liquors,  skins,  and  furs.  This  was  the  first 
paper  money  issued  in  Carolina,  and,  for  five  or  six 
years  after  the  emission,  it  passed  in  the  country  at 
the  same  value  and  rate  with  the  sterling  money  of 
England ;  but  as  the  quantity  was  subsequently 
augmented,  the  value  decreased  in  proportion. 

Governor  Moore  resolved  to  retrieve  his  character 
in  a  new  field  of  enterprise.  Exasperated  by  the 
insults  and  injuries  which  the  Apalachian  Indians 
were  instigated  by  the  Spaniards  to  commit,  he  deter 
mined  by  One  vigorous  effort  to  break  their  power. 
At  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  of  the  colonial 
militia,  attended  by  a  body  of  Indian  allies,  he  marched 
into  the  hostile  settlements,  defeated  the  enemy  with 
the  loss  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  compelled  the 
whole  district  of  Apalachia  to  submit  to  the  English 
government.  To  render  his  conquest  permanent,  he 
transplanted  fourteen  hundred  of  the  Apalachian  In 
dians  to  the  territory  which  is  now  denominated 
Georgia ;  a  measure  which  appears  to  have  paved 
the  way  to  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  English 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  1706,  the  Spaniards 
from  Florida,  aided  also  by  the  French,  made  an  attack 
on  Carolina.  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  succeeded 
Moore  as  governor,  having  received  intimation  of  their 
approach,  erected  fortifications,  and  made  arrange 
ments  to  obtain,  on  short  warning,  the  assistance  of 
the  militia.  When  the  enemy's  fleet  appeared  before 
Charleston,  the  whole  strength  of  the  colony  was 
summoned  to  defend  it ;  and  these  vigorous  demon 
strations  insured  its  safety.  Satisfied  with  the  de 
struction  of  a  few  detached  buildings,  the  enemy 
retired,  leaving  one  of  their  ships,  and  ninety  men,  in 
possession  of  the  Carolinians. 

The  northern  colony  continued  to  receive  acces 
sions  to  its  strength  from  several  of  the  European 
states.  In  1707,  a  company  of  French  protestants 
arrived,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  river  Trent,  a 
branch  of  the  Neuse  ;  and  three  years  afterwards  a 
large  number  of  palatines,  fleeing  from  religious  per 
secution  in  Germany,  sought  refuge  in  the  same  part 
of  the  province.  To  each  of  these  bodies  of  emigrants 
the  proprietors  granted  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  On 
their  newly  acquired  possessions  they  were  living  in 
peace,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
in  the  prospect  of  competence  and  ease,  when  sud 
denly  a  terrible  calamity  fell  upon  them.  The  Tus- 
carora  and  Coree  Indians,  smarting  under  recent 
aggressions,  and  dreading  total  extinction  from  the 
encroachment  of  these  strangers,  with  characteristic 
secrecy,  plotted  their  entire  destruction.  Sending 


their  families  to  one  of  their  fortified  towns,  twelve 
hundred  bowmen  sallied  forth,  and  in  the  same  night 
attacked,  in  separate  parties,  the  nearest  settlements 
of  the  palatines.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were 
indiscriminately  butchered.  The  savages,  with  the 
swiftness  and  ferocity  of  wolves,  ran  from  village  to 
village.  Before  them  was  the  repose  of  innocence ; 
behind,  the  sleep  of  death.  A  few  escaping  alarmed 
the  settlements  more  remote,  and  hastened  to  South 
Carolina  for  assistance.  Governor  Craven  imme 
diately  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  sister  colony 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Colo 
nel  Barnwell.  Hideous  was  the  wilderness  through 
which  Colonel  Barnwell  had  to  march,  and  the  utmost 
expedition  was  requisite.  There  was  no  road  through 
the  woods  upon  which  either  horses  or  carriages  could 
pass  ;  and  his  army  had  all  manner  of  hardships  and 
dangers  to  encounter,  from  the  climate,  the  wilder 
ness,  and  the  enemy.  In. spite  of  every  difficulty, 
however,  Barnwell  advanced  against  them,  and  being 
much  better  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  than 
his  enemy,  he  did  great  execution  among  them,  kill 
ing  in  the  first  battle  three  hundred  Indians,  and 
taking  about  one  hundred  prisoners.  The  Tusca- 
roras  then  retreated  to  their  town,  fortified  within  a 
wooden  breastwork  ;  but  there  Barnwell  surrounded 
them,  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  some 
of  his  men  being  wounded,  and  others  having  suf 
fered  greatly  by  constant  watching,  and  much  hunger 
and  fatigue,  the  savages  the  more  easily  obtained 
their  request.  After  having  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured  nearly  a  thousand  Tuscaroras,  Barnwell 
returned  to  South  Carolina.  The  peace  was,  however, 
of  short  duration,  and  upon  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities,  assistance  was  again  solicited  from  the 
southern  colony.  Colonel  James  Moore,  an  active 
young  officer,  was  immediately  despatched,  with  forty 
white  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians.  He 
found  the  enemy  in  a  fort  near  Cotechny  river ;  and 
after  a  siege,  which  continued  more  than  a  week,  the 
fort  was  taken,  and  eight  hundred  Indians  mado 
prisoners.  The  Tuscaroras,  disheartened  by  this 
defeat,  migrated,  in  1713,  to  the  north,  and  joined  the 
celebrated  confederacy,  denominated  the  Five  Nations. 
The  others  sued  for  peace,  and  afterwards  continued 
friendly. 

The  northern  colony  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  scourge  of  Indian  war,  when  the  southern  was 
exposed  to  the  same  calamity.  All  the  tribes  from 
Florida  to  Cape  Fear,  had  been  for  some  time  en 
gaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  extirpate  the  whites.  On 
the  day  before  the  Yamassees  began  their  bloody  opera 
tions,  Captain  Nairn  and  some  of  the  traders  observ- 
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ing  an  uncommon  gloom  on  their  savage  counte 
nances,  and  apparently  great  agitations  of  spirit,  which 
to  them  prognosticated  approaching  mischief,  went 
to  their  chief  men,  begging  to  know  the  cause  of 
their  uneasiness,  and  promising  if  any  injury  had  been 
done  them,  to  give  them  satisfaction.  The  chiefs 
replied,  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  any 
one,  but  intended  to  go  a-hunting  early  the  next 
morning.  Captain  Nairn  accordingly  went  to  sleep, 
and  the  traders  retired  to  their  huts,  and  passed  the 
night  in  seeming  friendship  and  tranquillity.  But 
next  morning  at  day-break,  the  15th  day  of  April,  all 
were  alarmed  with  the  cries  of  war.  The  leaders 
were  all  out  under  arms,  calling  upon  their  followers, 
and  proclaiming  aloud  designs  of  vengeance.  The 
young  men,  burning  with  fury  and  passion,  flew  to 
their  arms,  and  in  a  few  hours,  massacred  above 
ninety  persons  inPocotaligo  town  and  the  neighbour 
ing  plantations  ;  and  many  more  must  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  on  Port  Royal  island,  had  they  not  provi 
dentially  been  warned  of  their  danger.  Mr.  Burrows, 
a  captain  of  the  militia,  after  receiving  two  wounds, 
by  swimming  one  mile  and  running  ten,  escaped  to 
Port  Royal,  and  alarmed  the  town.  A  vessel  hap 
pening  fortunately  to  be  in  the  harbour,  the  inhabi 
tants,  in  great  hurry,  repaired  on  board,  and  sailed 
for  Charleston  ;  a  few  families  of  planters  on  that  is 
land,  not  having  timely  notice,  fell  into  the  barbarous 
hands  of  the  Indians,  and  of  them  some  were  mur 
dered,  and  others  made  prisoners  of  war. 

While  the  Yamassees,  with  whom  the  Creeks  and 
Apalachians  had  joined,  were  advancing  against  the 
seuthern  frontiers,  and  spreading  desolation  and 
slaughter  through  the  province,  the  colonists  on  the 
northern  borders  also  found  the  Indians  among  their 
settlements  in  formidable  parties.  The  Carolinians 
had  foolishly  entertained  hopes  of  the  friendship  of 
the  Congarees,  the  Catawbas,  and  Cherokees  ;  but 
they  soon  found  that  they  had  also  joined  in  the  con 
spiracy,  and  declared  for  war.  It  was  computed  that 
the  southern  division  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  above 
six  thousand  bowmen,  and  the  northern  of  between 
six  hundred  and  a  thousand.  In  the  muster-roll  at 
Charleston,  there  were  no  more  than  one  thousand 
two  htmderd  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  but  as  the  town  had 
several  forts  into  which  the  inhabitants  might  retreat, 
Governor  Craven  resolved  to  march  with  this  small 
force  into  the  woods  against  the  enemy.  He  pro 
claimed  martial  law,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships, 
to  prevent  either  men  or  provisions  from  leaving  the 
country.  He  obtained  an  act  of  assembly,  empower 
ing  him  to  impress  men,  and  seize  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  to  arm 


such  trusty  negroes  as  might  be  serviceable  at  a  junc 
ture  so  critical,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  Being  no  stranger  to  the  ferocious 
temper  of  his  enemies,  and  their  horrid  cruelty  to 
prisoners,  the  governor  advanced  against  them  by 
slow  and  cautious  steps,  always  keeping  the  strictest 
guard  round  his  army.  He  knew  well  under  what 
advantages  they  fought  among  their  native  thickets, 
and  the  various  wiles  and  stratagems  they  made  use 
of  in  conducting  their  wars  ;  and  therefore  he  was 
watchful  above  all  things  against  surprises,  which 
might  throw  his  followers  into  disorder,  and  defeat  the 
end  of  his  enterprise.  The  fate  of  the  whole  pro 
vince  depended  on  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  his 
men  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  die  a 
painful  death.  As  he  advanced,  the  straggling  par 
ties  fled  before  him,  until  he  reached  Saltcatchers, 
where  they  had  pitched  their  great  camp.  Here  a 
sharp  and  bloody  battle  ensued  from  behind  trees 
and  bushes,  the  Indians  whooping,  hallooing,  and  giv- 
ing.way  one  while,  and  then  again  and  again  return 
ing  with  double  fury  to  the  charge.  But  the  govern 
or,  notwithstanding  their  superior  number,  and  their 
terrible  shrieks,  kept  the  provincials  close  at  their 
heels,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of 
wolves.  He  expelled  them  from  their  settlement  at 
Indian  River,  pursued  them  over  the  Savannah,  and 
entirely  freed  the  province  of  this  formidable  tribe  of 
savages.  What  number  of  the  army  was  killed  does 
not  appear  ;  but  in  the  whole  war  nearly  four  hun 
dred  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Carolina  fell  a  prey 
to  Indian  cruelty,  property  of  great  value  was  de 
stroyed,  and  a  large  debt  contracted. 

The  proprietors,  though  earnestly  solicited,  refus 
ed  to  afford  any  relief,  or  to  pay  any  portion  of  the 
debt.  The  assembly,  therefore,  determined  to  remu 
nerate  the  colony,  by  disposing  of  the  land  from 
which  the  Indians  had  been  driven.  The  terms  of 
fered  were  so  favourable,  that  five  hundred  Irishmen 
immediately  came  over,  and  planted  themselves  on 
the  frontiers.  The  proprietors,  most  unwisely  as 
well  as  unjustly,  refused  to  sanction  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly,  and  deprived  these  emigrants  of  their 
lands.  Reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  some  perished 
from  want,  while  others  resorted  to  the  northern  colo 
nies  ;  and  thus  a  strong  barrier  between  the  old  set 
tlements  and  the  savages  was  removed,  and  the  coun 
try  again  exposed  to  their  incursions.  The  people 
were  exasperated,  and  longed  for  a  change  of  mas 
ters  ;  and  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  conduct  of 
Trott,  the  chief  justice,  and  Rhett,  the  receiver-gene 
ral,  increased  the  discontent.  Of  the  former,  the  go 
vernor  and  council  complained  to  the  proprietors,  and 
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solicited  his  recall ;  but,  instead  of  removing  him, 
they  thanked  him  for  his  services,  and  removed  the 
governor  and  council.  With  the  governor  next  ap 
pointed,  though  a  man  generally  beloved,  the  assem 
bly  refused  to  have  any  concern  or  intercourse.  They 
drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  Trott,  ac 
cusing  him  of  corruption  and  gross  misconduct,  and 
sent  an  agent  to  England,  to  maintain  their  accusa 
tion  before  the  proprietors  ;  but  hewas  still  continued 
in  office. 

The  patience  of  the  people  now  became  exhausted, 
and  they  waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
throw  off  their  oppressive  yoke.  In  1719,  at  a  gene 
ral  review  of  the  militia  at  Charleston,  occasioned  by 
a  threatened  invasion  of  the  colony  from  Florida,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
compact,  to  support  each  other  in  resisting  the  tyran 
ny  of  the  proprietors ;  and  the  assembly,  which  was 
then  in  session,  requested  Governor  Johnson  to  con 
sent  to  administer  the  government  in  the  name  of  the 
king  ;  but  he  refused,  and  dissolved  the  assembly  by 
proclamation.  The  members  immediately  met  as  a 
convention,  and  elected  Colonel  James  Moore  their 
governor.*  He  was  a  bold  man,  and  exceedingly 
well  qualified  for  a  popular  leader  in  a  turbulent  sea 
son.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  assisted  by 
the  convention,  and  supported  by  the  people,  adminis 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  took  a  dislike  to  the  name  of  a  conven 
tion,  voted  themselves  an  assembly,  and  assumed  the 
power  of  appointing  all  public  officers.  In  place  of 

*  The  declaration  of  this  convention  was  as  follows :  "  Whereas 
the  proprietors  of  this  province  have  of  late  assumed  to  themselves 
an  arbitrary  and  illegal  power,  of  repealing  such  laws  as  the  ge 
neral  assembly  of  this  settlement  have  thought  fit  to  make  for  the 
preservation  and  defence  thereof,  and  acted  in  many  other  things 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  charter  to  them  and  us, 
freemen,  granted ;  whereby  we  are  deprived  of  those  measures  we 
had  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  settlement,  being  the  south-west 
frontier  of  his  majesty's  territories  in  America,  and  thereby  left 
naked  to  the  attacks  of  our  inveterate  enemies  and  next  door  neigh 
bours,  the  Spaniards,  from  whom,  through  the  Divine  Providence, 
we  have  had  a  miraculous  deliverance,  and  daily  expect  to  be  in 
vaded  by  them,  according  to  the  repeated  advices  we  have  from  time 
to  time  received  from  several  places :  and  whereas,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  and  authorities  to  us  given,  and  trust  in  us  reposed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  settlement,  and  in  execution  of  the  resolu 
tions  by  us  made,  we  did  in  due  form  apply  ourselves  in  a  whole 
body,  by  an  address,  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Johnson,  appointed 
governor  of  this  province  by  the  lords  proprietors,  and  desired  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  to  take  upon  him 
the  government  of  the  same,  and  in  behalf  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Ireland,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure 
had  been  known,  which  the  said  governor  refusing  to  do,  exclusive 
of  the  pretended  power  of  the  lords  proprietors  over  the  settle 
ment,  has  put  us  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  some  other  per 
son,  to  take  upon  him,  as  governor,  the  administration  of  all  the 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  within  the  settlement,  in  the  name  and  for 
the  service  of  his  most  sacred  majesty,  as  well  as  making  treaties, 
alliances,  and  leagues,  with  any  nation  of  the  Indians,  until  his 
majesty's  pleasure  herein  be  further  known :  and  whereas  James 


Trott,  they  made  Richard  Allein  chief  justice.  Ano 
ther  person  was  appointed  provincial  secretary,  in 
the  room  of  Charles  Hart.  But  Rhett,  by  becoming 
obsequious  to  the  humours  of  the  revolutionists,  se 
cured  the  same  office  he  held  from  the  proprietors.  Co 
lonel  Barnwell  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province, 
and  embarked  for  England,  with  instructions  and 
orders  to  apply  only  to  the  king,  to  lay  a  statement  of 
their  public  proceedings  before  him,  praying  him  to 
take  the  province  under  his  immediate  care  arid  pro 
tection.  The  fortifications  at  Charleston  they  ordered 
to  be  immediately  repaired,  and  Rhett  was  nomina 
ted  inspector-general  of  the  repairs.  To  their  new 
governor  they  voted  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  their  chief  justice  eight  hundred 
pounds,  current  money,  as  yearly  salaries.  To  their 
agent  in  England  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
transmitted  ;  and  to  defray  those  and  the  other  expen 
ses  of  government,  a  law  was  passed  for  laying  a  tax 
on  lands  and  negroes,  to  raise  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
Carolina  money,  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
In  short,  this  popular  assembly  imposed  such  burdens 
on  their  constituents,  as  under  the  proprietary  go 
vernment  would  have  been  deemed  intolerable  griev 
ances.  When,  however,  they  began  to  levy  those 
heavy  taxes,  Governor  Johnson  and  son*?  of  his  par 
ty  refused  to  pay,  giving  for  reason,  that  the  act  was 
not  made  by  lawful  authority.  On  account  of  his 
particular  circumstances,  Mr.  Johnson  was  exempted  ; 
but  they  resolved  to  compel  every  other  person  to  sub 
mit  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  yield  implicit  obedience 


Moore,  a  person  well  affected  to  his  present  majesty,  and  also  zeal 
ous  for  the  interest  of  the  settlement,  now  in  a  sinking  condition, 
has  been  prevailed  with,  pursuant  to  such  our  application,  to  take 
upon  him,  in  the  king's  name,  and  for  the  king's  service  and  safety 
of  the  settlement,  the  above-mentioned  charge  and  trust  :  we 
therefore,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  the  representatives 
and  delegates  of  his  majesty's  liege  people,  and  free-born  subjects 
of  the  said  settlement,  now  met  in  convention  at  Charleston,  in 
their  names,  and  in  behalf  of  his  sacred  majesty,  George,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  in  con 
sideration  of  his  former  and  many  great  services,  having  great  con 
fidence  in  his  firm  loyalty  to  our  most  gracious  king,  George,  aa 
well  as  in  his  conduct,  courage,  and  other  great  abilities,  do  here 
by  declare  the  said  James  Moore  his  majesty's  governor  of  this  set 
tlement,  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  authorities  belonging  and 
appertaining  to  any  of  his  majesty's  governors  in  America,  till  his 
majesty's  pleasure  herein  shall  be  further  known.  And  we  do  here 
by,  for  ourselves,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  settlement,  as  their  representatives  and  delegates,  pro 
mise  and  oblige  ourselves  most  solemnly  to  obey,  maintain,  assist, 
and  support  the  said  James  Moore,  in  the^administration  of  all 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  within  this  settlement,  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  all  his  functions  aforesaid,  as  governor  for  his  sacred 
majesty,  King  George.  And  further,  we  do  expect  and  command, 
that  all  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  within  the  settlement,  do 
pay  him  all  duty  and  obedience  as  his  majesty's  governor,  as  they 
shall  answer  to  the  contrary  at  their  utmost  peril.  Given  under 
our  hand,  at  the  convention,  this  21st  day  of  December,  1719." — 
History  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  i.  p.  270 — 278. 
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to  their  laws.  They  forcibly  seized  the  effects  or 
negroes  of  such  as  refused,  sold  them  by  public  auc 
tion,  and  applied  the. money  for  the  payment  of  their 
taxes.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  they  estab 
lished  themselves  in  the  full  possession  of  govern 
ment,  both  in  their  legislative  and  executive  capaci 
ties. 

The  agent  for  Carolina  at  length  procured  a  hear- 


*  About  this  period  an  incident  occurred,  which,  as  it  eminently 
illustrates  the  nature,  extent,  and  folly  of  religious  enthusiasm,  (as 
distinct  from  the  sincere  fervour  of  a  rational  faith  as  it  is  from 
the  cold  formality  of  pharisaism,  or  the  desolating  mania  of  skep 
ticism,)  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed,  especially  as  the  spread  of 
knowledge  has  not,  in  our  own  age,  prevented  similar  disgraceful 
and  blasphemous  follies  from  procuring  disciples  and  advocates. 
Perhaps  some  individuals,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  confound 
the  yet  too  limited  exertions  of  an  evangelical  benevolence  with 
the  folly  of  enthusiasm,  may  learn  the  immense  breadth  of  a  distinc 
tion,  which  it  is  not  to  the  honour  of  their  rational  powers  so  Jong 
to  have  overlooked. 

"  The  family  of  Dulartres,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  were  descendants  of  French  refugees,  who  came  into 
Carolina  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  They  lived 
in  Orange-quarter,  and,  though  in  low  circumstances,  always  main 
tained  an  honest  character,  and  were  esteemed  by  their  neighbours, 
persons  of  blameless  and  irreproachable  lives.  But  at  this  time  a 
strolling  Moravian  preacher  happening  to  come  to  that  quarter 
where  they  lived,  insinuated  himself  into  their  family,  and  partly 
by  conversation,  and  partly  by  the  writings  of  Jacob  Behmen, 
which  he  put  into  their  hands,  rilled  their  heads  with  wild  and  fan 
tastic  ideas.  Unhappily  for  the  poor  family,  those  strange  notions 
gained  ground  on  them,  insomuch  that  in  one  year  they  began  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  ordinances  of  public  worship,  and 
all  conversation  with  the  world  around  them,  and  strongly  to  ima 
gine  they  were  the  only  family  upon  earth  who  had  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  instruct,  either  by  the 
immediate  impulses  of  his  Spirit,  or  by  signs  and  tokens  from  hea 
ven.  At  length  it  came  to  open  visions  and  revelation.  God  raised 
lip  a  prophet  among  them,  like  unto  Moses,  to  whom  he  taught  them 
to  hearken.  This  prophet  was  Peter  Rombert,  who  had  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family  when  a  widow.  To  this  man  the 
Author  and  Governor  of  the  world  deigned  to  reveal,  in  the  plain 
est  manner,  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  again  so  great  in  the 
•world,  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  he  was  determined  to  destroy 
all  men  from  off  the  face  of  it,  except  one  family  whom  he  would 
save  for  raising  up  a  godly  seed  upon  earth.  This  revelation  Peter 
Rombert  was  sure  of,  and  felt  it  as  plain  as  the  wind  blowing  on 
his  body,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  equal  confidence  and  pre 
sumption,  firmly  believed  it. 

,  "  A  few  days  after  this,  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  prophet,  saying,  Put  away  the  woman  whom  thou 
hast  for  thy  wife,  and  when  I  have  destroyed  this  wicked  generation, 
I  will  raise  up  her  first  husband  from  the  dead,  and  they  shall  be  man 
and  wife  as  before,  and  go  thou  and  take  to  wife  her  youngest  sis 
ter,  who  is  a  virgin,  so  shall  the  chosen  family  be  restored  entire, 
and  the  holy  seed  preserved  pure  and  undefiled  in  it.  At  first  the 
father,  when  he  heard  of  this  revelation,  was  staggered  at  so  ex 
traordinary  a  command  from  heaven ;  but  the  prophet  assured  him 
that  God  would  give  him  a  sign,  which  accordingly  happened ; 
npon  which  the  old  man  took  his  youngest  daughter  by  the  hand, 
and  gave  her  to  the  wise  prophet  immediately  for  his  wife.  Thus, 
for  some  time,  they  continued  in  acts  of  incest  and  adultery,  until 
that  period  which  made  the  fatal  discovery,  and  introduced  the 
bloody  scene  of  blind  fanaticism  and  madness. 

"  Those  deluded  wretches  were  so  far  possessed  with  the  false 
conceit  of  their  own  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  of  the  horrid 
wickedness  of  all  others,  that  they  refused  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  all  laws  and  ordinances  of  men.  Upon  pretence 
that  God  commanded  them  to  bear  no  arms,  they  not  only  refused 
to  comply  with  the  militia  law,  but  also  the  laws  for  repairing  the 


ing  from  the  lords  of  the  regency  and  council  in  Eng 
land,  the  king  being  at  that  time  in  Hanover  •  who 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  proprietors  had  for 
feited  their  charter,  and  ordered  the  attorney-general 
to  take  out  a  scire  facias  against  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  decision,  in  September,  1720,^  they  appointed 
General  Francis  Nicholson  provisional  governor  of 
the  province,  with  a  commission  from  the  king.* 


highways.  After  long  forbearance,  Mr.  Simmons,  a  worthy  ma 
gistrate,  and  the  officer  of  the  militia  in  that  quarter,  found  it  ne 
cessary  to  issue  his  warrants  for  levying  the  penalty  of  the  laws 
upon  them.  But  by  this  time  Judith  Dutartre,  the  wife  of  the  pro 
phet  obtained  by  revelation,  proving  with  child,  another  warrant 
was  issued  for  bringing  her  before  the  justice  to  be  examined,  and 
bound  over  to  the  general  sessions,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  the 
province,  framed  for  preventing  bastardy.  The  constable  having 
received  his  warrants,  and  being  jealous  of  meeting  with  no  good 
usage  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  prevailed  on  two  or  three  of 
his  neighbours  to  go  along  with  him.  The  family  observing  the 
constable  coming,  and  being  apprised  of  his  errand,  consulted  their 
prophet,  who  soon  told  them  that  God  commanded  them  to  arm  and 
defend  themselves  against  persecution,  and  their  substance  against 
the  robberies  of  ungodly  men,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that 
no  weapon  formed  against  them  should  prosper.  Accordingly  they 
did  so,  and  laying  hold  of  their  arms,  fired  on  the  constable  and 
his  followers,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  plantation.  Such  beha 
viour  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  therefore,  Captain  Simmons  ga 
thered  a  party  of  militia,  and  went  to  protect  the  constable  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  When  the  deluded  family  saw  Ihe  justice 
and  his  parly  approaching,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  house, 
and  firing  from  it  like  furies,  shot  Captain  Simmons  dead  on  the 
spot,  and  wounded  several  of  his  party.  The  militia  returned  the 
fire,  killed  one  woman  within  the  house,  and  afterwards  forcibly 
entering  it,  took  the  rest  prisoners,  six  in  number,  and  brought 
them  to  Charleston.  At  the  court  of  general  sessions,  held  in  Sep 
tember,  1724,  three  of  them  were  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned.  Alas  !  miserable  creatures,  what  amazing  infa 
tuation  possessed  them  !  They  pretended  they  had  the  Spirit  of 
God  leading  them  to  all  truth,  they  knew  it,  and  felt  it;  but  this 
spirit,  instead  of  influencing  them  to  obedience,  purity,  and  peace, 
commanded  them  to  commit  rebellion,  incest,  and  murder.  What 
is  still  more  astonishing,  the  principal  persons  among  them,  I  mean 
the  prophet,  the  father  of  the  family,  and  Michael  Boneau,  never 
were  convinced  of  their  delusion,  but  persisted  in  it  until  their  last 
breath.  During  their  trial,  they  appeared  altogether  unconcerned 
and  secure,  affirming  that  God  was  on  their  side,  and  therefore, 
they  feared  not  what  man  could  do  unto  them.  They  freely  told 
the  incestuous  story  in  open  court,  in  all  its  circumstances  and  ag 
gravations,  with  a  good  countenance,  and  very  readily  confessed 
the  facts  respecting  their  rebellion  and  murder,  with  which  they 
stood  charged,  but  pleaded  their  authority  from  God  in  vindication 
of  themselves,  and  insisted  they  had  done  nothing  in  either  ease  but 
by  his  express  command.  As  it  is  commonly  the  duty  of  clergy 
men  to  visit  persons  under  sentence  of  death,  both  to  convince  them 
of  their,  error  and  danger,  and  prepare  them  for  death  by  bringing 
them  to  a  penitent  disposition,  Alexander  Garden,  the  episcopal 
minister  of  Charleston,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account, 
attended  these  condemned  persons  with  great  diligence  and  concern. 
AVhat  they  had  affirmed  in  the  court  of  justice,  they  repeated  and 
confessed  to  him  in  like  manner  in  the  prison.  When  he  began 
to  reason  with  them,  and  to  explain  the  heinous  nature  of  their 
crimes,  they  treated  him  with' disdain.  Their  motto  was,  Aaswer 
him  not  a  word  ;  who  is  he  that  shall  presume  to  teach  them,  who 
had  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  inwardly  to  their  souls.  In  all  they 
had  done,  they  said  they  had  obeyed  the  voice  of  God,  and  were 
now  about  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  his  religion.  But  God  had  as 
sured  them,  that  he  would  either  work  a  deliverance  for  them,  or 
raise  them  up  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.  These  things  the 
three  men  continued  confidently  to  believe,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  means  used  to  convince  them  of  their  mis'ake,  persisted 
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Several  years  afterwards,  seven  of  the  proprietors  sold 
to  the  king  their  claim  to  the  soil  and  rents,  and  all 
of  them  assigned  to  him  their  right  of  jurisdiction. 
The  government  of  both  Carolinas  was  subsequently 
administered  in  each  colony  by  a  governor  and  coun 
cil  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  assemblies  chosen 
by  the  people. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  province,  the  first  ob 
ject  of  the  royal  concern  was,  to  establish  the  peace 
of  the  colony  on  the  most  firm  and  permanent  foun 
dation  ;  and  to  attain  this  object,  treaties  of  union 
and  alliance  with  Indian  nations  were  deemed  essen 
tially  necessary.  For  this  purpose  Sir  Alexander 
Gumming  was  appointed,  and  sent  out  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Cherokees,  at  this  time  a 
warlike  and  formidable  nation  of  savages,  occupying 
the  lands  about  the  river  of  Savannah,  and  extend 
ing  to  the  Apalachian  mountains.  About  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  arrived  in  Caro 
lina,  and  made  preparations  for  his  journey  to  the  dis 
tant  hills.  After  a  conference  with  the  chiefs,  they 
consented  to  acknowledge  King  George  as  their  so 
vereign,  and  several  of  them  repaired  to  England,  as 
a  deputation,  to  do  homage  to  the  British  king.  We 
shall  not  pretend  to  describe  their  feelings  on  behold 
ing  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  or  their  amaze- 


in  the  same  belief  until  the  moment  they  expired.  At  their  execu 
tion  they  told  the  spectators,  with  seeming  triumph,  they  should 
soon  see  them  again,  for  they  were  certain  they  should  rise  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day.  With  respect  to  the  other  three, 
the  daughter  Judith  being  with  child,  was  not  tried,  and  the  two 
sons,  David  and  John  Dutartre,  about  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  having  been  also  tried  and  condemned,  continued  sullen  and 
reserved,  in  hopes  of  seeing  those  that  were  executed  rise  from  the 
dead,  but  being  disappointed,  they  became,  or  at  least  seemed  to 
become,  sensible  of  their  error,  and  were  both  pardoned.  Yet,  not 
long  afterwards,  one  of  them  relapsed  into  the  same  snare,  and 
murdered  an  innocent  person,  without  either  provocation  or  pre 
vious  quarrel,  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  he  confessed,  but  that 
God  had  commanded  him  so  to  do.  Being  a  second  time  brought 
to  trial,  he'was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  condemned.  Mr.  Gar 
den  attended  him  again  under  the  second  sentence,  and,  he  acknow 
ledged,  with  great  appearance  of  success.  No  man  could  appear 
more  deeply  sensible  of  his  error  and  delusion,  or  could  die  a  more 
sincere  and  hearty  penitent  on  account  of  his  horrid  crimes.  With 
great  attention  he  listened  to  Mr.  Garden,  while  he  explained  to 
him  the  terms  of  pardon  and  salvation  proposed  in  the  gospel,  and 
seemed  to  die  in  the  humble  hopes  of  mercy,  through  the  all-suffi 
cient  merits  of  a  Redeemer. 

"  Thus  ended  that  tragical  scene  of  fanaticism,  in  which  seven 
persons  lost  their  lives, — one  was  killed,  two  were  murdered,  and 
four  executed  for  the  murders.  A  signal  and  melancholy  instance 
of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  human  nature;  and  to  what  giddy 
heights  of  extravagance  and  madness  an  inflamed  imagination  will 
carry  unfortunate  mortals." — History  of  Carolina,  vol.  i.  p.  302 — 
307. 

*  "  This  treaty,  that  it  might  be  easier  understood,  was  drawn 
up  in  language  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  of  the  Indians,  which 
at  this  time  was  very  little  known  in  England,  and  given  to  them, 
certified  and  approved  by  Sir  Alexander  Gumming.  In  answer  to 
•which,  Skijagustah,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  made  a  speech  to  the 
following  effect : — '  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place, 
where  nothing  but  darkness  is  to  be  found — but  we  are  now  in  a 
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ment  at  the  extent  of  the  city,  the  number  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  the  splendour  of  the  army  and  court.  Being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  they,  in  the 
name  of  their  nation)  promised  to  continue  for  ever 
his  majesty's  faithful  and  obedient  subjects.  A  trea: 
ty  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  secretary  to  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  six  chiefs  on  the  other.* 

The  Cherokees,  however  barbarous,  were  a  free 
and  independent  people ;  and  this  method  of  obtain 
ing  a  share  of  their  lands  by  the  general  consent,  was 
fair  and  honourable  in  itself,  and  most  agreeable  to 
the  general  principles  of  equity,  and  the  English 
constitution.  An  agreement  was  made  with  them,  in 
consequence  of  -which  the  king  could  not  only  give  a 
just  title  to  Indian  lands ;  but,  by  Indians  becoming 
his  voluntary  subjects,  the  colonists  obtained  peace 
able  possession.  The  Cherokees  held  abundance  of 
territory  from  nature,  and  could  spare  a  share  of  it 
with  little  injury  to  themselves  ;  but  reason  and  jus 
tice  required  that  it  be  obtained  hy  their  free  consent. 
By  such  treaties  mutual  presents  were  made,  mutual 
obligations  were  established,  and,  for  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  required,  the  honour  and  faith  of 
both  parties  were  pledged.  Even  to  men  in  a  bar 
barous  state,  such  policy  was  the  most  agreeable,  as 


place  where  there  is  light. — There  was  a  person  in  our  country — 
he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honour,  which  is  left  with 
Moytoy,  of  Telliquo — and  as  warriors  we  received  it. — He  came 
to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you. — A  man  he  is; — his  talk  is  upright 
— and  the  token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us. — We  look 
upon  you  as  if  the  great  king  were  present ; — we  love  you  as  re 
presenting  the  great  king  ; — we  shall  die  in  the  same  way  of  think 
ing. — The  crown  of  our  nation  is  different  from  that  which  the 
great  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the  tower. — 
But  to  us  it  is  all  one. — The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people. — We  look  upon  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and 
as  our  father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children. — For  though  we 
are  red,  and  you  are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined 
together. — When  we  shall  have  acquainted  our  people  with  what 
we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation  to  generation  will 
always  remember  it. — In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with  you. 
The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies; — his  people 
and  ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  together. — We  came  hither 
naked  and  poor  as  the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every 
thing, — and  we  that  have  nothing  must  love  you,  and  will  never 
break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  between  us. — Here  stands 
the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know. — This  small  rope  we 
show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may 
be  broken. — But  you  have  iron  chains  for  yours. — However,  if  we 
catch  your  slaves,  we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver 
them  to  our  friends,  and  take  no  pay  for  it. — We  have  looked  round 
for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country — he  is  not  here ; — however, 
we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we  shall  never  forget 
him. — Your  white  people  may  very  safely  build  houses  near  us; — 
we  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongs  to  them,  for  we  are  children  of 
one  father,  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together.'  Then 
laying  down  his  feathers  upon  the  table,  he  added,  '  This  is  our 
way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in  the 
book  are  to  you ;  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers 
in  confirmation  of  all  we  have  said. '  "—History  of  South  Carolina, 
vol.  ii.  p.  9,  10. 
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will  afterwards  clearly  appear  ;  for  the  Cherokees,  in 
consequence  of  this  treaty,  for  many  years  remained 
in  a  state  of  perfect  friendship  and  peace  with  the 
colonists,  who  followed  their  various  employments  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  Indians  without  the  least 
terror  or  molestation. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  its  domestic  security, 
the  credit  of  the  province  in  England  increased.  The 
merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  turned 
their  eyes  to  Carolina,  as  a  new  and  promising  chan 
nel  of  trade,  and  established  houses  in  Charleston  for 
conducting  their  business  with  the  greater  ease  and 
success.  Hitherto,  however,  small  progress  in  culti 
vation  had  been  made,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
appeared  like  a  desert,  with  little  spots  here  and  there 
cleared,  scarcely  discernible  amidst  the  immense 
forest.  Charleston,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  between 
five  and  six  hundred  houses,  mostly  built  of  timber, 
and  neither  well  constructed  nor  comfortable  ;  but 
from  this  period  the  province  improved  in  building 
as  well  as  in  agriculture ;  many  ingenious  artificers 
and  tradesmen  of  different  kinds  found  encouragement 
in  it,  and  introduced  a  taste  for  brick  buildings,  and 
more  neat  and  pleasant  habitations.  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  colony  increased  in  numbers,  the  face  of 
the  country  changed,  and  the  planters  made  a  rapid 
progress  towards  wealth  and  independence.  At  this 
period,  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  indigent  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
southern  frontier  of  Carolina,  the  settlement  of  a  new 
colony  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  Savannah 
was  projected  in  England. 

The  Carolinas  now  attracted  general  attention,  and 
their  population  was  increased  by  accessions  from 
several  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Encouraged  by  the 
assurances  and  the  arrangements  of  their  countryman, 
John  Peter  Pury,  a  native  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzer 
land,  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  emigrated 
with  him  to  this  province,  and  not  long  after  they 
were  joined  by  two  hundred  more.  The  governor, 
according  to  agreement,  allotted  forty  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Swiss  settlement  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Savannah  river  ;  and  a  town  was 
marked  out  for  their  accommodation,  which  he  called 
Purisburgh,  from  the  name  of  the  principal  promoter 
of  the  settlement.  These  settlers,  however,  felt  very 
severely  the  change  of  climate,  to  which  many  of 
their  lives  fell  a  sacrifice  ;  and  for  some  years  the 
survivors  deeply  regretted  the  voluntary  banishment 
to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves.  In  the 
same  year,  according  to  a  plan  that  had  been  recently 
adopted  in  England  for  the  more  speedy  population 
and  settlement  of  Carolina,  eleven  townships  were 


marked  out  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  in  square  plats, 
each  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  acres.  Two  of 
these  townships  were  laid  out  on  the  Alatamaha ; 
two  on  the  Savannah  ;  two  on  the  Santee  ;  one  on 
the  Pedee ;  one  on  the  Wacamaw ;  one  on  the 
Wateree ;  and  one  on  Black  River.  The  lands  in 
these  townships  were  divided  into  shares  of  fifty 
acres  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  should 
come  over  to  occupy  and  improve  them.  In  1737, 
multitudes  of  labourers  and  husbandmen  in  Ireland, 
unable  to  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  their 
families  in  their  native  land,  embarked  for  Carolina. 
The  first  colony  of  Irish,  receiving  a  grant  of  lands 
near  Santee  River,  formed  a  settlement,  which  was 
called  Williamsburgh. 

In  1738,  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  negroes 
occurred  in  the  southern  colony.  A  number  of  them 
assembled  at  Stono,  and  surprised  and  killed  two  men 
who  had  charge  of  a  warehouse,  from  which  they 
took  guns  and  ammunition.  They  then  chose  a 
captain,  and,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
marched  south-westward.  They  burned  every  house 
on  their  way,  killed  all  the  whites  they  could  find, 
and  compelled  other  negroes  to  join  them.  Governor 
Bull,  who  was  returning  to  Charleston  from  the 
southward,  accidentally  met  them,  hastened  out  of 
their  way,  and  spread  an  alarm.  The  news  soon 
reached  Wiltown,  where,  fortunately,  a  large  congre 
gation  were  attending  divine  service.  The  men 
having,  according  to  a  law  of  the.  province,  brought 
their  arms  to  the  place  of  worship,  marched  instantly 
in  quest  of  the  negroes,  who,  by  this  time,  had  become 
formidable,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around 
them,  having  killed  about  twenty  of  the  whites. 
While,  in  an  open  field,  they  were  carousing  and 
dancing,  with  frantic  exultation  at  their  late  success, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked ;  some  were  killed,  and 
the  remainder  took  to  flight,  but  most  of  them  were 
taken  and  tried.  Those  who  had  been  compelled  to 
join  the  conspirators  were  pardoned  ;  but  the  leaders 
and  principal  instigators  suffered  death.  Under  ap 
prehensions  resulting,  probably,  from  this  rebellion, 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act,  that 
whoever  shall  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to 
be  taught  to  write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave 
as  a  scribe  in  any  manner  of  writing  whatsoever, 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds.* 

From  this  period  until  the  era  of  the  revolution,  no 
important  event  occurred  in  these  colonies.  They 
were  sometimes  distressed  by  Indian  wa-rs ;  but  the 


*  Grimke's  Public  Laws  of  South  Carolina.     The  fine  was  to 
be  "  current  money." 
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number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comfort,  were  constantly  increasing.  Among 
other  sources  of  wealth,  the  cultivation  of  the  Indigo 
plant  deserves  particular  notice.  Some  seed  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  was  sown  as  an  experiment ; 
and  it  was  so  entirely  successful,  that  several  planters 
turned  their  immediate  attention  to  its  culture,  and 
studied  the  art  of  extracting  the  dye*  At  the  port  of 
Charleston,  during  the  year  1744,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels  were  loaded,  and  fifteen  hundred  seamen 
were  employed  in  the  trade  of  Carolina. 

The  Carolinas  were  frequently  exposed  to  the  in 
jurious  effects  of  war  from  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  from  some  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  but  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  progress  of  these  colonies  was 
no  longer  retarded  from  that  cause.  The  assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  taking  advantage  of  the  peaceful 
state  of  the  colony  to  encourage  emigration,  appro 
priated  a  large  fund  for  bounties  to  foreign  protestants, 
and  such  industrious  poor  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  should  resort  to  the  province  within 
three  years,  and  settle  on  the  inland  parts.  Two 
townships,  each  containing  forty-eight  thousand  acres, 
•were  laid  out ;  one  on  the  river  Savannah,  called 
Mecklenburgh,  and  the  other  on  the  waters  of  Santee 
at  Long  Cane,  called  Londonderry.  Not  long  after, 
the  colony  received  a  considerable  accession  from 
Germany,  the  occasion  of  which  was  peculiar.  Be 
tween  five  and  six  hundred  poor  Germans,  seduced 
into  England  by  deceitful  promises,  were  commise 
rated  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  provided  for 
their  relief.  The  king  expressing  a  desire  of  trans 
porting  them  to  Carolina,  two  ships  were  furnished 
for  their  accommodation,  and  provisions  for  their 
voyage,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  arms  were 
ordered  from  the  Tower,  and  given  them  by  the  king. 
On  their  arrival,  in  April,  at  Charleston,  the  assembly 
of  the  province  voted  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  to 
be  distributed  among  them ;  one  of  the  two  townships 
was  allotted  to  them,  and  divided  in  the  most  equita 
ble  manner  into  small  tracts,  for  the  convenience  of 
each  family;  and  all  possible  assistance  was  given 
toward  their  speedy  and  comfortable  settlement.  Caro 
lina  also  received  at  this  time  more  than  two  hundred 
settlers  from  France.  The  province  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  conveyance  to  Long  Cane,  where 
vacant  lands  were  laid  out  for  their  use,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  Bordeaux,  after  the  capi 
tal  of  the  province  from  which  most  of  them  had 
emigrated.  Besides  foreign  protestants,  several  per 
sons  emigrated  from  England  and  Scotland,  and 
great  multitudes  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Carolina. 
An  accession  was  also  derived  from  the  northern 


colonies,  from  which,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  above 
a  thousand  families  removed  thither.  To  these  ad 
venturers,  lands  in  small  tracts  were  allotted  on  the 
frontiers,  by  which  means  the  back  settlements  soon 
became  the  most  populous  part  of  the  province,  while 
the  whole  felt  the  important  benefits  resulting  from 
such  accessions  to  its  population. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

GEORGIA.      - 

THE  last  of  the  colonies  commenced  previous  to 
the  war  of  independence  was  Georgia.  It  originated 
in  the  desire  of  the  government  to  strengthen  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  British  dominions  in  America 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  emigration 
to  a  number  of  families  in  indigent  circumstances. 
With  these  views,  a  company  of  wealthy,  influential, 
and  benevolent  persons,  was  formed  in  England,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  embark  a  Considerable  sum  in  the 
promotion  of  their  humane  design.  Having  obtained 
a  patent  from  George  II.,  conferring  on  them  the 
requisite  powers,  they  enacted,  among  other  regula 
tions,  that  the  lands  should  neither  be  sold  nor  devised 
by  the  owners,  but  should  descend  to  the  male  children 
only ;  they  prohibited  the  use  of  rum  in  the  colony, 
and  strictly  interdicted  the  importation  of  negroes  : 
but  none  of  these  regulations  remained  long  in  force. 

The  trustees  lost  no  time  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
design.  In  November,  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  their 
number,  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Georgia,  with 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons,  destined  for  settle 
ment  in  the  country.  In  the  following  January  he 
arrived  at  Charleston,  whelte  he  was  treated  with 
hospitality  and  respect  by  the  governor  and  council 
of  South  Carolina,  and  received  great  encouragement 
and  assistance.  Having  explored  the  country,  he  fixed 
on  a  high  spot  of  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  Indian 
town  on  the  Savannah,  called  Yamacraw,  as  the  most 
convenient  and  healthy  situation.  The  new  town, 
after  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  it. 
was  called  Savannah.  A  fort  having  been  completed, 
and  the  colony  put  in  a  state  of  safety,  the  next  object 
of  Oglethorpe's  attention  was  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
for  a  share  of  their  possessions.  The  territory  was 
principally  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks, 
who  were  computed  to  amount  to  about  twenty-five 
thousand,  including  women  and  children  ;  and  these 
tribes,  according  to  a  treaty  formerly  made  with 
Governor  Nicholson,  laid  claim  to  the  lands  lying 
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south-west  of  Savannah  river.  The  tribe  of  Indians 
at  Yamacraw  was  inconsiderable.  It  appeared,  there 
fore,  of  the  highest  consequence  to  procure  the  friend 
ship,  not  of  that  tribe  only,  but  of  the  more  formidable 
Creeks.  By  the  assistance  of  an  Indian  woman,  who 
had  married  a  trader  from  Carolina,  and  who  could 
speak  both  the  English  and  Creek  languages,  Ogle- 
thorpe  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to 
hold  a  congress  with  him  at  Savannah,  in  order  to 
procure  their  consent  to  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
his  colony.  Being  assembled,  he  represented  to  them 
the  great  power,  wisdom,  and  wealth  of  the  English ; 
and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Indian 
tribes  from  a  connexion  with  this  nation ;  and  ex 
pressed  his  hope,  that,  as  they  had  plenty  of  lands, 
they  would  freely  resign  a  share  of  them  to  his  peo 
ple,  who,  for  their  benefit  and  instruction,  had  come 
to  settle  among  them.  After  he  had  distributed  pre 
sents  among  the  Indians,  an  agreement  was  made ; 
and  Tomochichi,  in  the  name  of  the  Creek  warriors, 
made  a  speech  to  him.  Among  other  observations, 
he  said,  "  Here  is  a  little  present,"  and  then  gave  him 
a  buffalo's  skin,  painted  on  the  inside  with  the  head 
and  feathers  of  an  eagle,  and  desired  him  to  accept  it, 
"  because  the  eagle  signified  speed,  and  the  buffalo, 
strength.  The  English,"  he  proceeded,  "are  as  swift 
as  the  bird,  and  as  strong  as  the  beast ;  since,  like  the 
first,  they  fly  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  over 
vast  seas,  and,  like  the  second,  nothing  can  withstand 
them.  The  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft,  and  signify 
love  ;  the  buffalo's  skin  warm,  and  signifies  protec 
tion  ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would  love  and 
protect  their  little  families." 

Having  concluded  this  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
natives,  and  placed  his  colony  in  the  best  posture  of 
defence,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England,  carrying 
with  him  Tomochichi,  his  queen,  and  several  other 
Indians.  On  their  arrival  in  London,  these  Indian 
chiefs  were  introduced  to  his  majesty  ;  and  during  the 
whole  time  they  were  in  England,  nothing  was  neglect 
ed  that  might  serve  to  engage  their  affections,  and  fill 
them  with  just  notions  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
the  British  nation.  The  nobility,  curious  to  see  them, 
and  observe  their  manners,  entertained  them  magni 
ficently  at  their  tables.  Wherever  they  went,  multi 
tudes  flocked  around  them,  shaking  hands  with  the 
rude  warriors  of  the  forest,  giving  them  little  presents, 
and  treating  them  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and 
civility.  Twenty  pounds  a-week  were  allowed  them 
by  the  crown  while  they  remained  in  England,  and 
when  they  returned,  it  was  computed  they  carried 
with  them  presents  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
After  staying  four  months,  and  seeing  the  grandeur 


of  the  English  sovereign,  they  were  carried  to 
Gravesend  in  one  of  his  majesty's  carriages,  where 
they  embarked  for  Georgia,  highly  pleased  with  the 
generosity  of  the  nation,  and  promising  eternal  fideli 
ty  to  its  interest.  This  generous  and  kind  method  of 
treating  barbarians  was  better  policy  than  overawing 
them  by  force,  and  was  attended,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  the  happiest  consequences. 

During  the  following  year,  five  or  six  hundred  poor 
persons  arrived,  and  to  each  a  portion  of  the  wilder 
ness  was  assigned.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these 
emigrants,  who  were  the  refuse  of  cities,  and  had 
been  rendered  poor  by  idleness,  and  irresolute  by 
poverty,  were  not  fitted  to  fell  the  mighty  forests  of 
Georgia.  A  race  more  hardy  and  enterprising  was 
necessary.  The  trustees,  therefore,  offered  to  receive 
those  who  had  not  by  persecution  or  poverty  been 
rendered  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  grant  to  all 
who  should  repair  to  the  colony  fifty  acres  of  land. 
In  consequence  of  this  offer,  more  than  four  hundred 
persons  from  Germany,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland, 
embarked  for  the  colony  in  the  year  1735.  To  the 
Highlanders,  a  township  was  allotted  on  the  river 
Alatamaha,  which  was  then  considered  as  the  bound 
ary  between  the  British  and  Spanish  territories. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Darien  ; 
and  a  town,  which  they  called  New  Inverness.  In 
February,  1736,  Oglethorpe  arrived  with  two  ships, 
which  had  on  board  three  hundred  passengers.  More 
than  half  of  these  were  Germans,  who,  with  others 
of  their  countrymen  who  followed  them,  settled  a 
town  on  Savannah,  which  they  called  Ebenezer. 

The  celebrated  John  Wesley  made  a  visit  to  Geor 
gia  during  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to 
the  colonists,  and  converting  the  Indians.  Among 
the  former  he  made  some  friends,  but,  it  would  ap 
pear,  more  enemies.  He  was  accused  of  diverting 
the  people  from  labour,  of  fomenting  divisions,  of 
claiming  and  exercising  high  and  unwarranted  ec 
clesiastical  authority.  Thirteen  indictments  for'  al 
leged  offences  were  preferred  against  him  ;  but  before 
the  time  of  trial  arrived  he  returned  to  England, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  he  pursued  a  successful 
and  distinguished  career  of  piety  und  usefulness. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oglethorpe  took  effect- 
tive  measures  to  fortify  the  colony.     A  fort  was  erec 
ted  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  river  ;  another  on 
an   island  near  the  mouth   of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
where  a  town,  called  Frederica,  was  regularly  laid 
•  out  and  built ;   and  ten  miles  nearer  the  sea,  on  Cum 
berland  island,  was  raised  a  battery,  commanding  the 
i  entrance  into  Jekyl  sound,  through  which    all  ships 
!  of  force  must  pass  to  reach  Frederica.     The   Spa- 
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niards,  taking  umbrage  at  these  fortifications  of  the 
English,  sent  from  Havannah  a  commissioner,  who, 
in  a  conference  with  Oglethorpe,  demanded  that  he 
and  his  people  should  immediately  evacuate  the  terri 
tories  to  the  southward  of  St.  Helena  sound,  as  belong 
ing  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Oglethorpe  having  endea 
voured  in  vain  to  convince  the  commissioner  of  the 
erroneousness  of  this  claim,  and  the  conference  break 
ing  up  without  any  agreement,  he  embarked  with  all 
possible  expedition  for  England. 

On  this  occasion  Oglethorpe  was  appointed  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  was  sent  out  from 
England  with  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  for  the 
protection  of  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  British  do 
minions  in  America.  During  his  absence,  the  Spaniards 
had  made  several  attempts  to  seduce  the  Creeks,  who 
were  much  attached  to  Oglethorpe  ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  some  of  the  Creek  chiefs  were  at  St. 
Augustine.  When  they  returned,  they  found  an  in 
vitation  from  General  Oglethorpe  to  all  the  chieftains 
to  meet  him  at  Frederica.  A  number  of  the  head  war 
riors  immediately  set  out  to  meet  him  at  the  place 
appointed  ;  where  the  general  thanked  them  for  their 
fidelity,  made  them  many  valuable  presents,  and  re 
newed  with  them  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  hesitated  at  the  employment 
of  no  means  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  British 
colonies  on  their  northern  frontier.  Finding  oppor 
tunity  to  corrupt  an  English  soldier  who  had  been  in 
the  Spanish  service,  a  mutiny  through  his  influence 
was  excited  in  Oglethorpe's  camp,  and  a  daring  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  the  general ;  but  his  life  was 
preserved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  the  princi 
pal  conspirators  were  shot. 

About  this  time  the  indefatigable  George  Whitefield 
arrived  in  the  colony.  He  had  already  become  con 
spicuous  in  England  by  his  ardent  piety,  his  extra 
ordinary  eloquence,  and  his  active  zeal.  He  came  to 
Georgia  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  establishing  an 
orphan-house,  where  poor  children  might  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose  he  often  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  traversed  Great  Britain  and  America,  so 
liciting  aid  from  the  pious  and  charitable.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  preached  with  sincerity  and  fervour,  and 
with  such  success,  as  to  found  a  sect,  which  soon  be 
came  both  numerous  and  respectable.  His  orphan- 
house  did  not  flourish  during  his  life,  and  after  his 
death  was  entirely  abandoned.  Although  his  pro 
ceedings  and  character  would  form  very  interesting 
topics,  they  do  not  come  properly  within  the  sphere 
of  this  history  ;  and  their  principal  incidents,  as  con 


nected,  with  America,  have  been  noticed  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  trustees  rendered  an  account 
of  their  administration.  At  that  time  nearly  two 
thousand  five  hundred  emigrants  had  arrived  in  the 
colony ;  of  whom  more  than  fifteen  hundred  were 
indigent  Englishmen,  or  persecuted  protestants.  The 
benefactions  from  government  and  from  individuals 
had  been  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  and  it  was 
computed  that,  for  every  person  transported  and 
mainlained  by  the  trustees,  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  had  been  expended.  The  hopes  which  the 
trustees  had  cherished,  that  the  colony  would  be  pros 
perous,  and  the  objects  of  their  benevolence  happy, 
were  far  from  realized.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  settlers  and  the  nature  of  the 
restrictions  imposed,  that  the  plantations  languished, 
and  continued  to  require  the  contributions  of  the 
charitable.  In  the  mean  time  events  were  preparing 
a  rupture  in  Europe,  and  a  war  between  England 
and  Spain  appeared  inevitable.  The  plenipotentiaries, 
appointed  for  settling  the  boundaries  between  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  other  differences  and  misunderstand 
ings  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  had  met  at 
Pardo  in  convention,  where  preliminary  articles  were 
drawn  up ;  but  the  conference  ended  to  the  satisfac 
tion  of  neither  party.  The  merchants  had  lost  all 
patience  under  their  sufferings,  and  became  clamorous 
for  letters  of  reprisal,  which  at  length  they  obtained ; 
all  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  were  ordered  to 
their  stations,  and,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  23d 
of  October,  1739.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the 
declaration  of  war  reached  Georgia,  General  Ogle 
thorpe  passed  over  to  Florida  with  four  hundred 
select  men  of  his  regiment,  and  a  considerable  party 
of  Indians ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  marched  with  his 
whole  force,  consisting  of  above  two  thousand  men, 
regulars,  provincials,  and  Indians,  to  Fort  Moosa, 
within  two  miles  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Spanish 
garrison,  evacuating  the  fort  on  his  approach,  and 
retiring  into  the  town,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
defence ;  and  the  general,  soon  discovering  that  an. 
attempt  to  take  the  castle  by  storm  would  be  pre 
sumptuous,  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
resolved,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  which 
were  lying  at  anchor  off  Augustine  bar,  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  Having  made  the  necessary 
dispositions,  he  summoned  the  Spanish  governor  to  a 
surrender ;  but,  secure  in  his  strong-hold,  he  sent  him 
for  answer,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  shake  hands 
with  him  in  his  castle.  Indignant  at  this  reply,  the 
general  opened  his  batteries  against  the  castle,  and  a* 
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the  same  time  threw  a  number  of  shells  in  the  town. 
The  fire  was  returned  with  equal  spirit  from  the 
Spanish  fort,  and  from  six  half-galleys  in  the  harbour ; 
but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  the  cannonade, 
though  it  continued  several  days,  did  little  execution 
on  either  side.  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the 
blockade,  the  Spanish  garrison  contrived  to  admit  a 
reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  a  large 
supply  of  provisions.  All  prospect  of  starving  the 
enemy  being  lost,  the  army  began  to  despair  of  forcing 
the  place  to  surrender.  The  Carolina  troops,  enfee 
bled  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dispirited  by  sickness, 
and  fatigued  by  fruitless  efforts,  marched  away  in 
large  bodies.  The  naval  commander,  in  considera 
tion  of  the  shortness  of  his  provisions,  and  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  usual  season  of  hurricanes,  judged  it 
imprudent  to  hazard  his  fleet  longer  on  that  coast. 
The  general  himself  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  his 
regiment  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  disabled  by 
sickness.  These  combined  disasters  rendered  it  ne 
cessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  and  Oglethorpe, 
with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret,  returned  to  Frede- 
rica. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  the  Spaniards  prepared 
to  retaliate  by  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  intending,  if 
successful,  to  subjugate  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 
On  receiving  information  of  their  approach,  General 
Oglethorpe  solicited  assistance  from  South  Carolina : 
but  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  entertaining  a 
strong  prejudice  against  him,  and  terrified  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  themselves,  determined  to 
provide  only  for  their  own  safety,  though  without 
avowing  their  intention.  General  Oglethorpe,  how 
ever,  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He 
assembled  seven  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  a  body 
of  Indians,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Frederica,  on 
the  island  of  St.  Simon,  and,  with  this  small  band, 
determined  to  encounter  whatever  force  might  be 
brought  against  him.  It  was  his  utmost  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  to  resist  the  enemy  until  a  rein 
forcement  should  arrive  from  Carolina,  which  he  daily 
and  anxiously  expected.  On  the  last  day  of  June, 
the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail,  and 
having  on  board  more  than  three  thousand  men, 
came  to  anchor  off  St.  Simon's  Bay.  Notwithstand 
ing  all  the  resistance  which  General  Oglethorpe 
could  oppose,  they  sailed  up  the  river  Alatamaha, 
landed  upon  the  island,  and  there  erected  fortifica 
tions.  Convinced  that  his  small  force,  if  divided, 
must  be  entirely  inefficient,  Oglethorpe  assembled  the 
whole  of  it  at  Frederica.  One  portion  he  employed 
in  strengthening  his  fortifications  ;  the  Highlanders 
and  Indians  ranging  night  and  day  through  the 


woods,  often  attacked  the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  The 
toil  of  the  troops  was  incessant ;  and  the  long  delay 
of  the  expected  succours,  still  unexpectedly  withheld 
by  South  Carolina,  caused  the  most  gloomy  and 
depressing  apprehensions.  Oglethorpe,  at  length, 
learning,  by  an  English  prisoner  who  escaped  from 
the  Spanish  camp,  that  a  difference  subsisted  between 
the  troops  from  Cuba  and  those  from  St.  Augustine, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  separate  encampment,  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  while  thus  divided.  Taking  advan 
tage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  woods,  he  marched  out 
in  the  night  with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  the 
Highland  company,  and  some  rangers,  with  the  inten 
tion  of  surprising  the  enemy.  Having  advanced 
within  two  miles  of  the  Spanish  camp,  he  halted  his 
troops,  and  went  forward  himself  with  a  select  corps 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  situation.  While  he  was 
endeavouring  cautiously  to  conceal  his  approach,  a 
French  soldier  of  his  party  discharged  his  musket, 
and  ran  into  the  Spanish  lines.  Thus  betrayed,  he 
hastened  his  return  to  Frederica,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  by  stratagem  what  could  not  be  achieved  by 
surprise.  Apprehensive  that  the  deserter  would  dis 
cover  to  the  enemy  his  weakness,  he  wrote  to  him  a 
letter,  desiring  him  to  acquaint  the  Spaniards  with 
the  defenceless  state  of  Frederica,  and  the  ease  with 
which  his  small  garrison  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  He 
pressed  him  to  bring  forward  the  Spaniards  to  an 
attack  ;  but,  if  he  could  not  prevail  thus  far,  to  use 
all  his  art  and  influence  to  persuade  them  to  stay  at. 
least  three  days  more  at  Fort  Simon  ;  for  within  that 
time,  according  to  advices  he  had  just  received  from 
Carolina,  he  should  have  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  land  forces,  with  six  British  ships  of  war. 
The  letter  concluded  with  a  caution  to  the  deserter 
against  dropping  the  least  hint  of  Admiral  Vernon's 
meditated  attack  upon  St.  Augustine,  and  with  an 
assurance  that  for  his  service  he  should  be  amply  re 
warded  by  the  British  king.  Oglethorpe  gave  it  to  a 
Spanish  prisoner,  who,  for  a  small  reward,  together 
with  his  liberty,  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  French 
deserter.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Spanish  camp, 
however,  he  gave  the  letter,  as  Oglethorpe  expected, 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  instantly  put  the 
deserter  in  irons.  This  letter  perplexed  and  con 
founded  the  Spaniards ;  some  suspecting  it  to  be  a 
stratagem  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Frederica,  and 
others  believing  it  to  contain  serious  instructions  to 
direct  the  conduct  of  a  spy.  While  the  Spanish 
officers  were  deliberating  what  measures  to  adopt, 
an  incident,  not  within  the  calculation  of  military 
skill,  or  the  control  of  human  power,  decided  their 
counsels.  Three  ships  of  force,  which  the  governor 
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of  South  Carolina  had  sent  out  to  Oglethorpe's  aid,  ap 
peared  at  this  juncture  off  the  coast.  The  agreement  of 
this  discovery  with  the  contents  of  the  letter  convinced 
the  Spanish  commander  of  its  real  intention.  The  whole 
unny,  seized  with  an  instant  panic,  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and 
precipitately  embarked,  leaving  several  cannon,  with  a 
quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
moment  of  threatened  conquest,  was  the  infant  colony 
providentially  saved. 

Thus  was  Georgia,  with  trifling  loss,  delivered  from  the 
most  imminent  danger.  General  Oglethorpe  not  only  re 
trieved,  but  established  his  reputation.  From  the  Caro 
linians,  grateful  for  their  preservation,  and  from  the  gov 
ernors  of  most  of  the  northern  colonies,  he  received  cor 
dial  congratulations  upon  his  address  and  good  fortune. 
But,  on  an  impeachment  bfought  forward  before  this  in 
vasion,  Oglethorpe  still  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  re 
turn  to  England,  where,  on  trial,  the  charge  was  adjudged 
to  be  false,  malicious,  and  groundless,  and  its  author  dis 
missed  his  majesty's  service.  The  character  of  this  able 
general  now  appeared  in  its  true  light ;  and  his  contem 
poraries  acknowledged,  what  impartial  history  records,  that 

*  "  George  Whitefield,  an  eloquent  itinerant  preacher,  was  born  in 
Gloucester,  England,  December  1C,  1714.  After  having  made  some 
progress  in  classical  learning,  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  mother,  who 
kept  an  inn,  in  her  business  ;  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  whose  piety  was  ardent  and  singu 
lar,  like  his  own.  From  the  strict  rules  and  methods  of  life  which 
these  young  men  followed,  they  were  called  Methodists,  and  they 
were  the  founders  of  the  sect  thus  denominated.  Mr.  Whitefield's 
benevolent  zeal  led  him  to  visit  the  poor,  and  even  to  search  out  the 
miserable  objects  in  the  jails,  not  only  to  diminish  their  wants,  but 
that  he  might  impart  to  them  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  the  gos 
pel.  He  took  orders,  being  ordained  by  the  bishop,  June  20, 173(>,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  church  at  Gloucester.  When  a  com 
plaint  was  afterwards  entered  with  the  bishop,  that  by  this  sermon  he 
drove  fifteen  persons  mad,  the  worthy  prelate  only  expressed  a  wish, 
that  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday.  Af 
ter  preaching  at  various  places,  he  was  induced,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wesley,  who  was  in  Georgia,  to  embark  for  America.  He  arrived  at 
Savannah  May  7,  1738.  After  labouring  in  this  place  with  unwearied 
fidelity  for  several  months  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  he 
embarked  for  England  on  the  sixth  of  September.  He  was  ordained 
priest,  at  Oxford,  by  Bishop  Benson,  January  14,  173!).  In  November 
he  again  arrived  in  America,  and  he  travelled  through  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  dispensing  the  gospel  to  immense  multitudes.  In 
September,  1740,  he  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  from  Savannah,  having 
been  invited  by  the  ministers  of  Boston,  and  he  preached  in  different 
parts  of  New  England.  At  the  end  of  October,  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  he  soon  returned  to  Georgia.  He  was  much  occupied  in  the  es 
tablishment  of  an  orphan  house  hear  Savannah.  In  January,  1741, 
he  sailed  for  England.  He  arrived  again  in  America  in  October, 
1744,  and  he  now  spent  between  three  and  four  years  in  this  country. 
In  March,  1748,  he  went  to  the  Bermudas,  and  in  July  he  reached 
London.  When  he  commenced  his  career  in  England,  the  religion 
of  the  heart  was  much  neglected,  in  the  care  to  defend  the  outworks 
of  Christianity  against  the  assaults  of  infidels.  If  these  assailants  were 
repulsed,  still  the  ingenious  disquisitions  of  the  day  carried  no  terror 
into  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  the  over-anxious  attempts  to  conciliate 
unhumbled  reason,  rather  than  to  reduce  the  unholy  heart  to  the 
obedience  of  the  cross,  could  not  fail  to  encourage  the  opposers  of  the 
truth.  Mr.  Whitefield,  while  aware  of  the  necessity  of  enlightening 
the  mind, .knew  also  that  there  was  much  theological  learning  which 
had  little  influence  upon  the  life.  He  therefore  chose  to  content  him 
self  with  preaching  the  plain  and  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
These  he  presented  so  distinctly  to  the  view,  and  enforced  by  such 
awful  considerations,  and  with  such  energy  and  unexampled  eloquence, 
that,  through  the  divine  agency,  (without  which  lie  knew  that  his 


to  him  Carolina  was  indebted  for  her  safety  and  repose, 
as  well  as  Georgia  for  her  existence  and  protection.  Af 
ter  this  period,  General  Oglethorpe  never  returned  to  the 
province  of  Georgia,  but  upon  all  occasions  discovered  in 
England  an  uncommon  zeal  for  its  prosperity  and  im 
provement.  From  its  first  settlement,  the  colony  had 
hitherto  been  under  a  military  government,  executed  by 
the  general  and  such  officers  as  he  thought  proper  to 
.nominate  and  appoint ;  but  now  the  trustees  established  a 
kind  of  civil  government,  and  committed  the  charge  of  it  to 
a  president  and  four  assistants,  who  were  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  they  should  receive  from  them,  and  to  be 
accountable  to  that  corporation  for  their  public  conduct. 

Great  occasions  bring  forth  great  men.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  colonies  that  cannot  claim  several  men  of 
distinguished  talents  and  virtues  in  their  early  history. 
They  sometimes  incurred  the  displeasure  of  those  who 
were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  extensive  views  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom  ;  but  time  has 
swept  away  the  clouds  which  gathered  around  them,  and 
left  their  reputations  in  the  clearness  of  day.  Not  only 
Oglethorpe,  but  Whitefield*  was  a  distinguished  friend  to 

labours  would  be  utterly  in  vain,)  he  was  the  means  of  imparting  the 
pure  principles  and  the  elevated  hopes  of  religion  to  thousands,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  America.  No  preacher  ever  had  such  astonish 
ing  power  over  the  passions  of  his  auditory,  or  was  attended  by  such 
multitudes  as  he  sometimes  addressed  in  the  fields.  In  the  early  pe 
riods  of  his  life,  he  was  guilty,  in  some  instances,  of  uncharitableness 
and  indiscretion  ;  but  he  afterwards  had  the  magnanimity  to  confess 
his  fault.  He  was,  in  reality,  a  man  of  a  very  liberal  and  catholic 
spirit,  for  he  had  little  attachment  to  forms,  and  embraced  all  who 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  His  life  was  spent  in  most  disin 
terested  and  benevolent  exertion.  The  following  lines  will  show  tile 
opinion  which  was  formed  of  his  character  by  the  evangelical  poc-t 
Cowper  : — 

'  He  loved  the  world,  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere  : 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was,  a  blameless  life, — 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw,  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbribed, 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed : 
He  followed  Paul — his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same  ; 
Like  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease  ; 
Like  him  he  laboured,  and,  like  him,  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went. 
Blush,  Calumny  !  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  Eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  th'  offended  skies  , 
And  say,  Blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored, 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord  ; ' 

"  Mr.  Whitefield's  letters,  sermons,  and  controversial  and  other  tracts, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  were  published  in  seven  volumes,  8vo 
1771."  „,  ' 

The  eloquence  of  Whitefield  was  of  a  high  order.  His  voice  was 
strong,  clear,  and  perfectly  under  command.  His  sty'e  was  marked 
with  great  simplicity  ;  yet  he  made,  in  the  language  ol  dramatic  criti 
cism,  as  many  points  as  he  could  in  his  discourses,  such  as  would 
secure  the  attention  of  his  audience.  He  was  figurative  ;  but  his 
images  all  reflected  nature  with  such  accuracy,  that  the  humblest 
capacity  caught  his  meaning,  and  felt  the  effects  of  his  illustrations. 
It  was  not  the  humble  alone,  who  were  pleased  with  his  preaching. 
Many  of  the  learned  became  his  followers,  and  united  in  blazoning  his 
fame.  He  was  incessant  in  his  labours  to  enlighten  and  direct  th» 
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Georgia.  Whitefield,  in  his  way,  was  as  remarkable  a 
personage  as  any  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies. 

Oglethorpe,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  offered  the  command  of  the  English  army  in 
America,  after  the  return  of  General  Gage.  Ogle 
thorpe  was  then  a  major-general  in  the  service.  He 
offered  to  accept  the  command,  if  he  was  authorized  to  as 
sure  the  colonies  that  justice  should  be  done  them ;  but 
the  command  was  given  to  Sir  William  Howe.  General 
Oglethorpe  died  August,  1785,  having  seen  the  independ 
ence  of  the  United  States,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
seven  :  probably  at  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  field  officer 
in  Europe.  He  enjoyed,  while  living,  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  humane  soldiers  that  ever  bore  arms. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  colony  was  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  a  quarter  as  unexpected  as  it  was  singu- 


minds  of  his  hearers.  Frequently  he  preached  three  sermons  a  day 
for  weeks  together,  and  this  while  he  was  labouring  under  an  asth 
matic  affection.  Franklin  speaks  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  his  voice 
while  preaching  in  the  open  air.  Of  the  effects  of  his  eloquence,  the 
late  learned  and  pious  Lt.  Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts,,  used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote  : — Mr.  Phillips's 
irrandfather  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  preacher,  and  opposed  to  White- 
field's  course  j  but,  wishing  to  know  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
stories  of  the  effects  produced  by  his  eloquence,  sent  his  son  and  his 

grandson  to  hear  the  orator.     They  reached  the  assembly,  who  were 
stening  to  Whitefield,  without  any  partialities  for  the  preacher.   The 
two  critics,  in  the  bustle  of  the  crowd,  had  been  separated  ;  and  each, 
looking  around  for  the  other,  when  the  sermon  grew  pathetic;  found 
that  their  eyes  met  streaming  with  tears. 

If  Whitefield  had  many  enemies,  he  had  more  friends,  some  of  them 
of  the  first  order  of  intellect.  On  one  of  his  excursions  through  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Key.  Aaron  Burr,  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  president  of  Nassau  Hall, 
the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Burr  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  men  of  the  age,  and  deservedly  popular  with  all 
classes  of  people.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  preaching,  which 
formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the  whirlwind  of  Whitefield's  eloquence.  It 
•was  a  common  saying  in  New  England,  that  "  Whitefield  should  first 
break  the  stubborn  heart,  and  Burr  should  follow  to  heal  the  anguish 
of  the  penitent  sufferer  !  "  Burr  had  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  and  modu 
lated  it  with  great  felicity  ;  but  it  had  not  sufficient  compass  for  field- 
preaching,  which  he  never  attempted  ;  but  Whitefield's  voice  was 
fitted  for  the  open  field  by  its  volume  and  extent. 

Much  has  been  said  against  field-preaching  in  this  country,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  evils  flow  from  it,  and  Mr.  Whitefield 
has  been  charged  with  having  first  set  the  example.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  was  the  first  who  commenced  this  Druidical 
form  of  worship  in  the  open  air  in  later  times  ;  but  he  was  sustained 
by  primitive  examples.  The  apostles  had  but  few  other  places  to 
teach  their  religion.  The  temples  of  the  heathen  gods  were  shut 
against  them.  They  were  obliged  to  use  mountains  and  vales  as 
temples  where  to  teach  their  doctrines  ;  for  they  _did  not  erect 
edifices  for  public  worship  for  ages.  The  first  temple  dedicated  to 
Christian  worship,  was  built  at  Tyre,  on  the  site  where  once  stood  a 
heathen  temple.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  used  at  this  consecration, 
contained  all,  and  more,  than  are  used  in  such  services  at  the  present 
day.  If  field-preaching  should  be  discouraged  in  populous  places, 
there  being  a  sufficient  number  of  churches  and  public  edifices  for  all 
religious  purposes,  it  is  not  so  in  a  new  country.  In  thinly-populated 
places,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  community  to  become  acquaint 
ed  with  each  other  ;  and  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  meet  under 
religious  sanctions  than  political  excitements.  In  political  meetings 
there  is  often  drinking,  carousing,  and  gambling ;  but  in  these  reli 
gious  meetings,  there  is  no  such  thing.  These  camp-meetings  are  gen 
erally  conducted  with  decorum  and  modesty,  and  no  evils  take  place,  ex 
cept  now  and  then  a  trifling  violation  of  the  English  language,  which 
does  but  little  injury,  and  gives  but  little  offence.  These  assemblies  are 
social  and  affectionate.  As  they  are  attended  by  both  sexes,  there  is  a 
softening  of  manners  by  this  intercourse  ;  and  many  judicious  matches 
are  made,  which  serve  to  bring  distant  settlers  to  be  friends  and  kin 
dred  to  each  other.  In  the  hours  which  are  not  devoted  to  spiritual 
concerns,  the  public  welfare  is  discussed,  particularly  those  branches 


lar.  During  the  whole  of  his  administration,  Gene 
ral  Oglethorpe  had,  from  motives  of  policy,  treated  an 
Indian,  or  rather  half-breed  woman,  called  Mary  Mus- 
grove,  afterwards  Mary  Bosomworth,  with  particular 
kindness  and  generosity.  Finding  that  she  had 
great  influence  among  the  Creeks,  and  understood 
their  language,  he  made  use  of  her  as  an  interpreter, 
in  order  the  more  easily  to  form  treaties  of  alliance 
with  them  ;  allowing  her,  for  her  services,  one  hun 
dred  pounds  sterling  a  year.  'Thomas  Bosomworth, 
who  was  chaplain  to  Oglethorpe's  regiment,  had  mar 
ried  this  woman,  accepted  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
crown,  and  settled  in  the  province.  Being  unsuc 
cessful  in  most  of  his  speculations,  he  had  recourse 
to  one  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  He  persuaded  his 
wife  to  assert  herself  to  be  the  elder  sister  to  Mala- 

of  it  which  relate  to  schools  and  religious  societies — and  all  is  done  in  a 
Christian  temper,  for  the  ground,  in  their  view,  on  which  they  stand, 
is  holy.  I  am  no  fanatic,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that  I  have 
spent  many  pleasant  and  instructive  days  in  frontier  camp-meetings, 
and  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  disabuse  those  who  know  them  only 
by  unfavourable  report,  and  have  therefore  condemned  them  ;  and 
have  also  been  desirous  of  vindicating  the  fame  of  the  great  father  of 
field-preaching  in  America.  He  has  not  done  any  injury  to  morals  by 
his  example. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  Whitefield's  mental  strength  or  elo 
quence  by  the  sermons  that  pass  as  his.  They  were  taken  by  inex 
perienced  reporters,  in  short-hand,  and  then  moulded  to  suit  some 
tasteless  fanatic.  No  man  could  have  produced  such  effects  as  he  is 
known  to  have  done,  by  such  sentiments  and  language  as  are  found  in 
these  spurious  sermons.  There  are  some  splendid  passages  still  lin 
gering  in  the  memory  of  the  aged,  that  are  entirely  unlike  the  discon 
nected  and  tasteless  style  in  which  these  sermons  are  published.  It 
is  a  slander  upon  a  great  man's  fame,  to  change  the  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn,  to  jejune  and  vulgar  language,  and  to 
make  him  talk  with  crudity  and  ignorance,  who  shook  the  nations 
by  his  eloquence. 

It  is  now  more  than  sixty-four  years  since  his  death  ;  yet  there  are 
those,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  still  living,  who  date  their 
first  serious  impressions  from  his  eloquent  sermons,  and  who  have 
now  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  his  person,  manner,  and  voice. — Mr. 
Whitefield  died  at  Newburyport,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and, common 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1770,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb 
under  the  pulpit  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town.  Tin- 
pastor  of  that  church,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Parsons,  soon  followed 
his  friend  to  another  life,  and,  by  his  request,  was  laid  by  his  side. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Prince,  an  interesting,  pious,  blind  preacher,  when 
dying,  made,  the  same  request,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  there 
also.  The  tomb  was  then  closed  with  a  wall  of  brick,  the  Reverend 
John  Murray,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Parsons,  expressing  his  wish  to  be 
placed  in  a  common  burying-ground.  Here  the  ashes  of  the  great 
field  orator  slumbered,  without  any  monument  to  bear  his  name  or 
record  his  deeds,  until  a  few  years  since,  when  an  opulent  individ 
ual  of  that  town,  William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  caused  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  to  be  erected  in  the  church  under  which  Whitefield  was 
buried,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Christian  orator  and  pious  divine. 

These  monuments,  cold  philosophy  may  say,  are  nothing  to  the 
dead.  If  that  be  true,  they  still  teach  the  living  many  useful  lessons. 
It  is  from  history  that  we  draw  the  information  that  we  possess,  and 
the  wisdom  which  is  the  guide  of  life  ;  and  what  is  history  but  the 
records  of  the  deeds  of  men  who  have  departed  from  this  scene  of  ac 
tion,  having  finished  their  labours  ?  The  wise,  as  well  as  the  rustic, 
require  memorials  to  quicken  the  heart,  and  to  lead  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  future  state.  An  elegant  monument,  with  just 
inscriptions,  proves  the  state  of  the  arts  and  of  letters  at  the  time  it 
was  erected, — and  with  letters  and  the  arts  is  connect!  d,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  happiness  of  man.  In  the  excess  of  modern  philanthropy, 
it  is  often  said,  that  money  expended  in  building  mom  men ts  to  the 
dead,  had  served  a  better  purpose,  had  it  been  given  to  the  poor. 
He  serves  man  best,  who  honestly  employs  him  most.  The  labour 
requisite  to  erect  a  monument,  is  diffused  through  a  hundred  hands 
and  benefits  the  industrious  labourer,  and  cherishes  the  genius  who 
plans  and  gives  the  finishing  touches  of  art  to  the  work. 
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tclie,  the  Indian  chief,  and  to  have  descended,  by  a 
maternal  line,  from  an  Indian  king,  who  held  from 
nature  the  whole  territory  of  the  Creeks  ;  and  there 
fore  to  possess  a  right  to  them,  superior  not  only  to 
that  of  the  trustees,  but  also  to  that  of  the  king.  Ac 
cordingly,  Mary  assumed  the  title  of  an  independent 
empress,  disavowing  all  subjection  or  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  otherwise  than  by  way  of 
treaty  or  alliance,  such  as  one  independent  sovereign 
might  voluntarily  enter  into  with  another  ;  a  meeting 
of  all  the  Creeks  was  summoned,  to  whom  Mary  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  she  set  forth  the  justice  of 
her  claim,  and  the  great  injury  she  and  her  beloved 
subjects  had  sustained  by  the  loss  of  their  territories, 
and  urged  them  to  a  defence  of  their  rights  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Indians  were  fired  with  rage  at  the 
idea  of  such  indignity,  and  to  a  man  pledged  them 
selves  to  stand  by  her  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  defence  of  her  royal  person  and  their  lands  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  queen  Mary,  escorted  by  a 
large  body  of  her  savage  subjects,  set  out  for  Savan 
nah,  to  demand  from  the  president  and  council  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  her  rights  in  the  province. 
A  messenger  was  despatched,  to  notify  to  the  presi 
dent  the  royal  family's  approach,  to  say  that  Mary 
had  assumed  her  right  and  title  of  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  territories  of  the  upper  and  lower  Creeks, 
and  to  demand  that  all  the  lands  south  of  Savannah 
river  should  be  relinquished  without  loss  of  time  ; 
adding,  that  she  was  the  hereditary  and  rightful  queen 
of  both  nations,  and  could  command  the  whole  force 
of  her  tribe,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  she  had  deter 
mined  to  extirpate  the  whole  settlement.  President 
Stephens  and  his  council,  alarmed  at  her  high  preten 
sions  and  bold  threats,  and  sensible  of  her  influence 
with  the  Indians,  from  her  having  been  made  a  wo 
man  of  consequence  as  an  interpreter,  were  not  a 
little  embarrassed  what  steps  to  take  for  the  public 
safety ;  they  thought  it  best  to  use  soft  and  healing 
measures,  until  an  opportunity  might  offer-  of  private 
ly  laying  hold  of  her  and  shipping  her  off  to  England. 


*  The  speech  of  the  president  at  one  of  these  conferences  gives 
a  very  clear,  statement  of  the  affair : — "  Friends  and  brothers : 
When  Mr.  Oglethorpe  and  his  people  first  arrived  in  Georgia,  they 
found  Mary,  then  the  wife  of  John  Musgrove,  living  in  a  small  hut 
at  Yamacraw;  he  had  a  license  from  the  governor  of  South  Caro 
lina  to  trade  with  the  Indians ;  she  then  appeared  to  be  in  a  poor 
ragged  condition,  and  was  neglected  and  despised  by  the  Creeks; 
but  General  Oglethorpe,  finding  that  she  could  speak  both  the 
English  and  Creek  languages,  employed  her  as  an  interpreter, 
richly  clothed  her,  and  made  her  a  woman  of  the  consequence  she 
now  appears ;  the  people  of  Georgia  always  respected  her,  until 
she  married  Bosomworth,  but  from  that  time  she  has  proved  a  liar 
and  a  deceiver.  In  fact,  she  was  no  relation  of  Malatche,  but  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  woman  of  no  note,  by  a  white  man:  Gene 
ral  Oglethorpe  did  not  treat  with  her  for  the  lands  of  Georgia,  for 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  militia  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  to  Savannah,  at  the 
shortest  notice.  The  town  was  put  in  the  best  possi 
ble  state  of  defence,  but  its  whole  force  amounted  to 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  able  to  bear  arms  ; 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Mary,  while  she  was  yet 
several  miles  distant  from  Savannah,  at  the  head  of 
her  mighty  host,  to  know  whether  she  was  serious  in 
such  wild  pretensions,  and  to  try  the  influence  of  per 
suasion  to  induce  her  to  dismiss  her  followers,  and 
drop  her  audacious  design  ;  but  finding  her  inflexible 
and  resolute,  the  president  resolved  to  put  on  a  bold 
countenance,  and  receive  the  savages  with  firmness. 
Several  interviews  between  the  magistrates  and  the 
Indian  chiefs  took  place  on  this  strange  occurrence, 
and  the  president*  and  council  were  flattering  them 
selves  with  the  idea  of  an  amicable  compromise  of 
all  the  existing  difficulties,  and  rejoicing  in  the  re-es 
tablishment  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Creeks, 
when  Mary,  excited  with  liquor,  and  disappointed  in 
her  royal  views,  rushed  in  amongst  them  like  a  fury, 
told  the  president  that  these  were  her  people,  that  he 
had  no  business  with  them,  and  that  he  should  soon 
be  convinced  of  it  to  his  cost.  The  president  calmly 
advised  her  to  retire  to  her  lodgings,  and  forbear  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  adding,  that  he  WQiild 
otherwise  order  her  into  close  confinement ;  upon 
which,  turning  about  to  Malatche,  in  great  rage,  she 
repeated,  with  some  ill-natured  comments,  what  the 
president  had  said  ;  Malatche  started  from  his  seat, 
laid  hold  of  his  arms,  calling  upon  the  rest  to  fol 
low  his  example,  and  dared  any  man  to  touch  the 
queen.  The  whole  house  was  filled  in  a  moment 
with  tumult  and  uproar  ;  every  Indian  having  his 
tomahawk  in  his  hand,  the  president  and  council  ex 
pected  nothing  but  instant  death.  During  this  confu 
sion,  Captain  Jones,  who  commanded  the  guard,  very 
seasonably  interposed,  and  ordered  the  Indians  im 
mediately  to  surrender  their  arms,  endeavouring,  how 
ever,  not  merely  to  overawe  them,  but  using  prudence 
to  avoid  coming  to  extremities :  with  reluctance  the 


she  had  none;  but  with  the  old  and  wise  leaders  of  the  Creek  na 
tion,  who  voluntarily  surrendered  their  territories  to  the  king;  the 
Indians  at  that  time  having  much  waste  land,  which  was  useless  to 
themselves,  parted  with  a  share  of  it  to  their  friends,  and  were  glad 
that  white  people  had  settled  among  them,  to  supply  their  wants. 
He  told  them  that  the  present  discontents  of  the  Creeks  had  been 
artfully  infused  into  them  by  Mary,  at  the  instigation  of  her  hus 
band;  that  he  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  royal  bounty,  in  order 
to  rob  the  naked  Indians  of  their  rights  ;  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  president  and  council  of  Georgia,  for  refusing  to  answer 
his  exorbitant  demands,  and  therefore  had  filled  the  heads  of  the 
Indians  with  wild  fancies  and  groundless  jealousies,  in  order  to 
ferment  mischief,  and  induce  them  to  break  their  alliance  with 
their  best  friends,  who  alone  were  able  to  supply  their  wants,  and 
defend  them  against  their  enemies." 
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Indians  submitted,  and  Mary  was  conveyed  to  a  pri 
vate  room,  where  a  guard  was  placed  over  her,  and 
all  further  communication  with  the  Indians  denied 
her,  during  their  stay  in  Savannah.  Ultimately  the 
soi-disant  queen  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  pre 
tensions,  and  the  Indians  were  induced  to  depart,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  so 
long  harassed  by  their  turbulent  visit. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  had  been  much 
retarded  by  the  wars  to  which  it  had  been  subject, 
and  by  the  mistaken  though  well-intentioned  man 
agement  of  the  trustees,  who,  embarrassing  it  by  too 
much  regulation,  discouraged  the  emigiants,  and 
checked  its  growth.  Finding  that  the  province  lan 
guished  under  their  care,  and  weary  of  the  com 
plaints  of  the  people,  in  the  year  1752  they  surren 
dered  their  charter  to  the  king,  and  it  was  made 
a  royal  government ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his 


majesty  appointed  John  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  governor  of  the  province,  and  a  legislature 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  royal  governments  in 
America.  Great  had  been  the  expense  which  the 
mother  country  had  already  incurred,  besides  pri 
vate  benefactions,  for  supporting  this  colony ;  and 
small  had  been  the  returns  yet  made  by  it.  The 
vestiges  of  cultivation  were  scarcely  perceptible  in 
the  forest,  and  in  England  all  commerce  with  it  was 
neglected  and  despised.  At  this  time  the  whole  ex 
ports  of  Georgia  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  Though  the  people  were  now 
favoured  with  the  same  liberties  and  privileges  en 
joyed  by  their  neighbours  under  the  royal  care,  yet 
several  years  more  elapsed  before  the  value  of  the 
lands  in  Georgia  was  known,  and  that  spirit  of  in 
dustry  broke  out  in  it,  which  afterwards  diffused  its 
happy  influence  over  the  country. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN   WARS,  A.  D.   1756 — 1763. 

THE  formation  and  progress  of  all  the  colonies 
which  constituted  the  North  American  republic  at 
the  era  of  its  independence,  have  now  been  traced  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  that 
period  circumstances  tended  rapidly  to  promote  that 
federation  which  eventually  effected  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  and  laid  the  basis  of  their  future 
prosperity  ;  indeed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  French 
war,  which  commenced  in  1756,  the  energies  of  the 
colonies  were  so  united  in  the  attainment  of  one 
common  object,  that  the  generalization  of  their 
political  history  from  that  period  is  not  only  render 
ed  preferable,  but  almost  inevitable. 

Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  the  war  which 
was  commenced  by  the  French  with  the  intention  of 
limiting  the  English  colonies  in  America  to  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  sea  coast,  but  which  terminated  in  the 
transfer  of  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of 
their  colonies  to  their  rival,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  rise  of  the  Gallic  settlements,  and 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  territories  of  the  two 
nations  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hos 
tilities. 

The  early  discoveries  of  Cartier  had  turned  the 
eyes  of  France  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
neighbouring  territory,  and  established  her  claim  to 
it,  according  to  that  peculiar  code  by  which  Euro 
peans  have  deemed  it  proper  to  apportion  among 
themselves  the  rest  of  mankind.  Although  Canada 
had  scarcely  any  measure  of  the  smiling  and  luxu 
riant  aspect  of  Florida,  or  even  of  Virginia^  yet  it 
opened  into  regions  of  vast  extent ;  and  the  tracing 
to  distant  fountains  the  sea-like  abyss  of  its  waters, 
presented  more  than  common  attraction  to  curiosity 
and  adventure.  The  first  who  undertook  to  colo 
nize  these  northern  regions,  was  a  Breton,  named  De 
Ja  Roche.  He  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  a  patent  of 


the  same  extensive  character  as  those  granted  in 
England  to  Gilbert  and  Raleigh.  But  so  little  sym 
pathy  did  the  nation  exhibit  in  his  views,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  jails  for  a  great  pro 
portion  of  the  sailors,  and  his  effort  proved  an  entire 
failure. 

A  more  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  De 
Monts  ;  but  Champlain,  his  successor,  must  be  re 
garded  as  the  real  founder  of  Canada,  or  New  France. 
He  built  and  fortified  duebea,  and  having  brought 
the  adjacent  country  into  a  tolerable  state  of  cultiva 
tion,  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  vast  wilderness  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  The  southern  bank, 
both  of  the  river  and  lakes,  was  found  occupied  by 
two  powerful  people,  the  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons, 
who  were  engaged  in  deadly  and  almost  ceaseless 
warfare  with  the  Iroquois,  a  still  fiercer  and  more 
warlike  tribe,  occupying  all  the  southern  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
To  promote  his  subjects  of  discovery  and  of  interior 
intercourse,  Champlain  determined  to  take  an  active 
part  with  the  two  former.  Th«  Iroquois  allied 
themselves  with  the  English,  to  whom  they  rendered 
most  valuable,  though  sometimes  fierce  and  revolting, 
assistance  in  their  contest  with  their  rivals.  By 
arduous  and  persevering  labours,  Champlain  was 
enabled  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  and 
situation  of  Canada,  which  seemed  to  afford  almost 
indefinite  scope  both  for  trade  and  settlement.  The 
company  under  whose  direction  the  affairs  of  Canada 
were  placed,  however,  did  not  second  the  ardour  of 
Champlain,  and  his  interest  at  court  procured  the 
abrogation  of  their  charter.  From  its  ashes  rose  one 
on  a  much  grander  scale,  and  which  aimed  to  con 
vert  New  France  into  a  colony  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  these  projectors,  the  English, 
animated  by  that  hostile  feeling  which  was  inspired 
by  the  persecution  of  the  protestants,  not  only  drove 
the  French  completely  out  of  Acadia,  but  besieged  and 
took  Quebec,  so  that  this  boasted  colony  seemed  forever 
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lost  to  the  mother  country  ;  but  the  court  of  London, 
strongly  inclined  for  peace  with  France,  agreed,  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1632,  to  a  convention,  by  which 
her  sovereignty  was  reinstated  both  in  Acadia  and 
Quebec. 

For  fifty  years  the  attention  of  government  was 
rather  directed  to  the  consolidation  and  internal  im 
provement  of  the  colony,  than  to  exploring  the  ex 
panse  of  interior  America.  The  Count  de  Frontignac 
was,  however,  possessed  of  a  more  enterprising  spirit. 
He  extended  the  range  of  settlement  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  built  there  the  fort  that  bears  his 
name,  and  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  tribes 
who  roam  over  the  boundless  plains  westward  of 
the  Alleghany.  Here  he  learned  that  afar  along  the 
xvestern  plain  there  rolled  a  river  so  mighty,  that 
even  the  hitherto  unequalled  stream  of  the  St.  Law 
rence  could  not  come  into  competition  with  it.  This 
river  poured  its  stupendous  current  not  in  any  of  the 
directions  hitherto  recognised  in  the  streams  of 
America,  but  towards  some  distant  ocean,  that  lay 
far  in  the  south  and  the  west.  In  the  existing  dark 
ness  as  to  the  boundaries  and  details  of  the  continent, 
it  was  concluded  that  this  could  only  be  the  Mer 
Vermeio,  or  Gulf  of  California,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  that  the  long-sought-for  passage  might  be 
found  to  the  golden  regions  of  India.  The  strongest 
motives,  therefore,  impelled  the  count  to  strain  every 
effort  for  its  discovery.  Frontignac  found  no  want  of 
bold  and  fitting  instruments.  M.  Jolyet  undertook, 
with  two  little  Indian  bark  canoes,  and  three  men  in 
each,  to  explore  these  unknown  secrets  of  the  great 
interior  America.  The  expedition  proceeded  first 
through  the  already  explored  lakes  of  Erie  and 
Michigan,  till  they  reached  the  north-western  ex 
tremity  of  the  latter.  Two  Miamis  undertook  to  be 
their  guides  up  the  Fox  River,  and  to  see  them 
embarked  on  the  Wiscousan,  which  fell  into  the 
Mississippi.  The  voyage  down  the  Wiscousan,  was 
easy  and  prosperous,  and  they  saw  it  with  exultation 
opening  into  that  grand  stream  of  which  they  were 
in  search,  the  broad  Mississippi,  descending  from  its 
distant  northern  fountains  to  the  unknown  southern 
sea  in  which  it  was  to  terminate.  The  enterprising 
voyagers  prosecuted  their  journey,  impeded  only  by 
occasional  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes  inhabit 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  were  general 
ly  friendly  ;  in  a  few  days  they  heard  from  the 
right  a  mighty  roar  of  waters,  and  saw  trees  and 
floating  islands  rushing  down  into  the  channel. 
This  was  the  influx  of  the  great  Missouri  from  its 
distant  source  in  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Moun 
tains,  after  a  longer  course,  and  with  a  larger  body 


of  water  than  the  Mississippi  itself;  but  it  was 
a  subject  of  regret  that  the  channel,  which 
before  was  clear  and  gentle,  became  now  trou 
bled,  muddy,  and  rapid.  At  length  they  came 
to  the  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Arkansaw.  Here  they  were  informed,  not  with 
strict  accuracy,  that  they  were  within  five  days'  sail 
of  the  sea.  On  comparing  this  statement  with  their 
actual  position,  they  became  convinced  that  the 
Mississippi  emptied  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
not  as  they  had  expected  and  hoped  into  the  sea 
of  California.  Considering,  therefore,  that  by  pro 
ceeding  downwards  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Spaniards,  they  determined  to  return  to  Canada. 

Subsequently  La  Salle,  pursuing  the  same  course, 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  then  returned  to 
France,  and  procured  the  command  of  an  expe 
dition  to  effect  a  settlement  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi ;  but  sailing  too  far  westward,  he  missed 
his  object,  and  while  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
to  the  Mississippi  by  land,  was  basely  assassinated  by 
some  of  his  own  men  ;  and,  of  the  whole  colony,  all 
perished  except  seven,  who  finally  reached  Canada. 
In  1699,  a  more  successful  attempt  was  made  by 
Mr.  D'Ibberville,  who  entered  the  Mississippi,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  French  colony  in 
Lower  Louisiana.  The  place  chosen  for  a  settle 
ment  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perdido. 
a  very  injudicious  choice,  from  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  From 
these  circumstances,  together  with  the  improper 
management  of  the  royal  governors,  and  the  profli 
gate  character  of  many  of  the  settlers,  the  progress  of 
the  colony  was  very  slow.  In  the  year  1717,  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  founded.  The  most  romantic 
and  extravagant  accounts  of  the  country  were  now 
published.  It  was  represented  as  abounding  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  as  combining  all  the  delights 
of  the  most  favoured  spots  on  earth.  Thousands  of 
emigrants  were  allured  by  these  descriptions,  most  of 
whom  perished  miserably  from  sickness  and  want 
of  food.  Agriculture  had  made  little  progress,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  majority  of  the  settlers  led  them 
rather  to  assimilate  their  habits  to  those  of  the 
savages,  than  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  industry. 
About  the  year  1730,  its  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
prosperous  aspect ;  the  settlements  were  gradually 
extended  up  the  Mississippi,  and  the  productions  of 
the  country  were  exported  to  some  profit. 

Being  in  possession  of  the  inland  seas  of  Canada, 
as  they  are  justly  termed,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the 
grand  receiver  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  of  North 
America,,  the  French  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
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uniting  their  northern  and  southern  possessions  by  a 
chain  of  forts  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis 
sippi  ;  and  by  that  means  also  to  confine  the  English 
colonists  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  In 
their  northern  colonies  their  military  strength  was 
considerable  ;  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  strongly 
fortified ;  and  at  other  points,  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  forts  of  Lake  Champlain,  Niagara,  Crown 
Point,  Frontignac,  Ticonderoga,  and  several  others, 
defended  the  frontiers.  They  had  also  erected  a 
considerable  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
with  the  Monongahela,  then  called  Du  Quesne,  but 
now  forming  the  site  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Birmingham 
of  America.  The  various  scenes  of  hostility  which, 
with  different  success,  were  almost  perpetually  occur 
ring  between  the  rival  colonists,  have,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  been  related  to  the  period  when,  for  a  short 
time,  they  were  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  It  remains  now  to  record  the  events  of  the 
war  which  terminated  the  dominion  of  France  in  the 
northern,  and  by  far  most  valuable,  portion  of  her 
territories  in  America. 

The  grants  of  territory  from  the  English  crown 
were  many  of  them  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  evident,  there 
fore,  that  the  plans  of  the  French,  in  extending  their 
forts  and  their  claims  from  north  to  south,  directly 
crossed  the  path  of  the  English  colonists,  and  must 
be  viewed  by  them  with  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  a 
determination  to  resist.  They  naturally  felt  their 
vast  superiority  in  point  of  numbers,  their  colonies 
containing  at  this  time  upwards  of  a  million  inhabit 
ants,  while  the  population  of  Canada,  Louisiana,  and 
all  the  intermediate  stations,  scarcely  exceeded  fifty 
thousand.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  interrup 
tion  of  the  peace,  which  had  endured  onlj  five  years, 
was  the  alleged  intrusion  of  the  Ohio  company,  an 
association  of  influential  men  from  England  and 
Virginia,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  six  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
whose  title  they  assumed,  embracing  a  portion  of 
territory  the  French  deemed  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  their  dominion.  From  these  grants  of  lands  to 
the  Ohio  company,  the  governor  of  Canada  appre 
hended,  that  the  English  were  pursuing  a  scheme 
which  migh't  deprive  the  French  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  trade  with  the  Twightees,  and  cut  off 
the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.* 
He  had  written  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and 

«  M.  Du  duesne,  who  succeeded  M.  de  la  Gallissionere  in  the 
government  of  Canada,  having  received  instructions  to  take  pos 
session  of  the  countries  on  the  Ohio  for  the  crown  of  France,  in 
»he  beginning  of  1753  ordered  the  Sieur  de  St.  Pierre,  with  a  de- 


Pennsylvania,  acquainting  them  that  the  English 
traders  had  encroached  on  the  French  territories  by 
trading  with  their  Indians,  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
desist,  he  should  be  obliged  to  seize  them  wherever 
found.  This  menace  did  not  divert  the  Ohio  com 
pany  from  prosecuting  its  design  of  surveying  the 
country  as  far  as  the  falls  in  Ohio  River.  While  the 
survey  was  proceeding,  a  French  party  seized  three 
British  traders,  and  carried  them  to  Presqu'  Isle,  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  a  strong  fort  was  then  erecting. 
The  British,  alarmed  at  this  capture,  retired  to  the 
Indian  towns  for  shelter  :  and  the  Twightees,  resent 
ing  the  violence  done  to  their  allies,  assembled,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  scoured  the  woods-, 
and  finding  three  French  traders,  sent  them  to  Penn 
sylvania.  The  French,  determined  to  persist,  built 
a  second  fort,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  former, 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ohio  ;:  and  another  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash ;  and  thus 
completed  their  long  projected  communication  be 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  Ohio  company  complaining  loudly  of  these 
aggressions  on  the  country  whieh  had  been  granted 
to  them  as  part  of  the  territory  of  Virginia,  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  lieutenant-governor  of  that  colony,  consi 
dering  the  encroachment  as  an  invasion  of  his 
province,  judged  it  his  duty  to  demand,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  that  the'  French  should  desist  from  the 
prosecution  of  designs,  which  he  considered  as  a 
violation  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns.  This  service,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be 
rendered  very  fatiguing  and  hazardous,  by  the  exten 
sive  tract  of  country,  almost  entirely  unexplored, 
through  which  an  envoy  must  pass,  as  well  as  by  the 
hostile  dispositions  of  some  of  the  Indian  inhabitants, 
and  the  doubtful  attachment  of  others.  Uninviting, 
however,  and  even  formidable,  as  it  was,  George 
Washington,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  hesitated 
not  to  engage  in  it.  Attended  by  one  person  only, 
he  set  out  from  Williamsburg  on  the  31st  of  October. 
The  season  was  uncommonly  severe,  and  the  length 
of  his  journey  was  above  four  hundred  miles,  two 
hundred  of  which  lay  through  a  trackless  desert, 
inhabited  by  Indians.  On  the  12th  of  December  he 
arrived  at  a  French  fort,  the  head-quarters  of  M, 
Lagardier  de  St.  Pierre,  commanding  officer  on  the 
Ohio,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  of  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  The  chief  officers  retired  to  hold  a 


tachment,  to  take  post  on  the  river  Aux  Bceufs,  and  there  to  remain 
until  he  received  farther  orders.  St.  Pierre  took  post  there  ac 
cordingly,  and  erected  a  fort  for  its  security.  Of  this,  Mr.  Din,i 
widdie,  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  had  early  intelligence 
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council  of  war ;  and  Washington  seized  that  oppor 
tunity  of  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  fort,  and 
making  every  possible  observation.  The  answer  of 
St.  Pierre  stated,  that  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  country  by  direction  of  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  ;  that  he  would  transmit  Governor  Dinwid- 
die's  letter  to  him;  and  that  to  his  orders  he  should 
yield  implicit  obedience. 

This  reply  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  governor, 
preparations  were  made  in  Virginia  to  maintain  by 
force  the  rights  of  the  British  crown.  Troops,  con 
stituting  a  regiment,  were  raised,  the  command  of 
which,  on  the  death  of  the  colonel  first  appointed, 
was  given  to  Mr.  Washington.  At  the  head  of  about 
four  hundred  men,  he  advanced  early  in  the  spring 
into  the  territory  in  dispute.  On  his  route  he  met, 
attacked,  and  defeated,  a  French  party,  under  the 
command  of  one  Dijonville,  who  approached  him 
in  a  manner  indicating  hostile  intentions.  He  pro 
ceeded  towards  the  fort  Du  Q.uesne,  situate  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  From 
this  fort  De  Villier,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  men, 
marched  out  to  attack  him.  Hearing  of  the  approach 
of  this  party,  Colonel  Washington  halted,  and  hastily 
erected  some  imperfect  works,  by  means  of  which  he 
hoped  to  prolong  his  defence  until  the  arrival  of  rein 
forcements.  He  was  closely  besieged  by  De  Villier, . 
but  making  an  obstinate  defence,  was  offered  the 
most  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  which  he  ac 
cepted,  and  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Virginia. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  America  excited 
a  strong  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  British  govern 
ment  ;  and  deeming  war  inevitable,  orders  were  sent 
to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  posts 
on  the  Ohio.  These  orders  were  accompanied  with 
a  recommendation  to  form  a  union  of  the  colonies 
for  more  effective  defence.  Delegates  had  already 
been  appointed  to  meet  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  Five  Nations  ;  and  Governor 
Shirley  recommended  that  the  subject  of  union  should 
also  be  discussed  at  the  convention.  The  commis 
sioners  from  Massachusetts  had  ample  powers  to  co 
operate  in  the  formation  of  a  plan  ;  those  from  Mary 
land  were  instructed  to  observe  what  others  did  ; 
and  those  from  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Con 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  had  no  in 
structions  at  all  on  the  subject.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  was  thought  to  be 
secured  by  a  distribution  of  presents,  the  delegates  ap 
pointed  a  committee  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the 
proposed  confederation ;  and  the  committee  recom 
mended  the  adoption  of  a  government  analogous  to 


that  of  the  individual  colonies.  There  was  to  be  a 
grand  council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several 
provinces,  and  a  president-general,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  with  the  power  of  negativing  the  acts  of 
the  council.  The  Connecticut  delegates,  however, 
dissented  from  this  plan,  because  it  placed  too  prepon 
derating  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  British  ministry  for  the  very  opposite 
reason  ;  (hey  suggested,  however,  that  the  several 
governors,  with  one  or  two  of  their  counsellors,  should 
meet  and  adopt  such  measures  as  the  common  safety 
might  demand.  But  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  a 
provision,  that  they  might  draw  upon  the  British  trea 
sury  for  all  necessary  sums,  which  parliament  would 
undertake  to  repay  by  imposing  a  general  tax  upon 
the  colonies.  The  Massachusetts  assembly  sent  spe 
cial  instructions  to  its  agent  in  London  to  oppose  most 
strenuously  any  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  taxes  on  the  colonies,  under  what 
ever  plea  of  utility  ;  and  Franklin,  to  whom  the  go 
vernor  of  Virginia  had  sent  the  proposition  of  the 
British  minister,  states  most  distinctly  in  his  letter  in 
reply,  the  reasons  which  would  ever  prevent  the  Ame 
ricans  from  consenting  to  such  a  proposal.  He  ob 
serves,  that  it  would  inspire  universal  discontent 
among  the  Americans  to  attempt  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  a  parliament  where  they  were  not  represent 
ed,  a  point  of  which  neither  the  colonies  nor  the  Bri 
tish  government  ever  lost  sight,  from  this  period  till 
the  contest  it  originated  terminated  in  the  entire  se 
paration  of  the  former  from  its  dependence  on  the 
British  crown. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1755,  the  British  govern 
ment  despatched  General  Braddock  to  America,  with 
a  respectable  force  to  expel  the  French,  and  keep 
possession  of  the  territory  ;  and  preparations  having 
been  made  by  France  to  despatch  a  reinforcement  to 
her  armies  in  Canada,  Admiral  Boscawen  was  order 
ed  to  endeavour  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  before 
it  should  enter  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  April, 
General  Braddock  met  the  governors  of  the  several 
provinces  to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon  ; 
one  against  Du  duesne,  to  be  commanded  by  Gene 
ral  Braddock  ;  one  against  forts  Niagara  and  Frontig- 
nac,  to  be  commanded  by  Governor  Shirley  ;  and  one 
against  Crown  Point,  to  be  commanded  by  General 
Johnson.  This  last  originated  with  Massachusetts, 
and  was  to  be  executed  by  colonial  troops  raised  in 
New  England  and  New  York. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  expedi 
tions,  another,  which  had  been  previously  concerted, 
was  carried  on  against  the  French  forts  in  Nova  Sco- 
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tia.  This  province  was  settled  by  the  French,  but 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Its 
boundaries  not  having  been  denned,  the  French  con 
tinued  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  English,  and  had  built  forts  for  their  defence. 
To  gain  possession  of  these  was  the  object  of  the  expe 
dition.  About  two  thousand  militia,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Winslow,  embarked  at  Boston  ;  and  being 
joined  on  their  passage  by  three  hundred  regulars,  ar 
rived  in  April  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  The 
forts  were  invested,  the  resistance  made  was  trifling 
and  ineffectual,  and  in  a  short  time  the  English  gain 
ed  entire  possession  of  the  province,  according  to 
their  own  definition  of  its  boundaries.  Three  only  of 
their  men  were  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  of  governors  was  dis 
solved,  General  Braddock  proceeded  to  the  post  at 
Well's  Creek,  whence  the  army  commenced  its  march 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Their  progress  was 
very  much  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  cutting  a  road ; 
and,  lest  the  enemy  should  have  time  to  collect  in 
great  force,  the  general  concluded  to  set  forward  with 
twelve  hundred  select  men,  while  Colonel  Dunbar 
should  follow  slowly  in  the  rear,  with  the  main 
body  and  the  heavy  baggage.  Colonel  Washington's 
regiment  had  been  split  into  separate  companies,  and 
he  had  only  joined  the  army  as  aid  to  the  general. 
The  roughness  of  the  country  prevented  the  advan 
ced  corps  from  reaching  the  Monongahela  till  the 
8th  of  July.  It  was  resolved  to  attack  Du  duesne 
the  very  next  day ;  and  lieutenant-colonel  Gage 
was  sent  in  front  with  three  hundred  British  regulars, 
while  the  general  himself  followed  at  some  distance 
with  the  main  body.  He  had  been  strongly  caution 
ed  by  Colonel  Washington  to  provide  against  an 
ambuscade,  by  sending  forward  some  provincial 
companies  to  scour  the  woods  ;  but  he  held  the 
provincials  and  the  enemy  in  equal  contempt.  The 
Monongahela  was  crossed  the  second  time,  about 
seven  miles  from  Du  Quesne ;  and  the  army  was 
pressing  forward  in  an  open  wood,  through  high 
and  thick  grass,  when  the  front  was  suddenly 
thrown  into  disorder  by  a  volley  from  small  arms. 
The  main  body  was  formed  three  deep,  and  brought 
to  its  support :  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy 
fell  ;  and  a  cessation  of  the  fire  led  General  Brad- 
dock  to  suppose  that  the  assailants  had  fled ;  but  he 
was  soon  attacked  with  redoubled  fury.  Concealed 


*  Braddock  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  on  sashes,  at 
first,  from  the  field,  and  then  a  litter  was  made  for  him,  on  which 
he  was  carried  forty  miles  from  the  battle  ground,  where  he  ex 
pired  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  defeat.  Seven 
hundred  of  his  men  were  killed,  among  whom  were  William  Shir 
ley,  of  (he  staff,  and  Col.  Sir  Teler  Halket.  Among  the  wounded 


behind  trees,  logs,  and  rocks,  the  Indians  poured 
upon  the  troops  a  deadly  and  incessant  fire  ;  officers 
and  men  fell  thickly  around,  and  the  survivors  knew 
not  where  to  direct  their  aim  to  revenge  their 
slaughtered  comrades.  The  whole  body  was  again 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  but  the  general,  obstinate 
and  courageous,  refused  to  retreat ;  and  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
muskets,  where  their  ranks  might  easily  have  been 
formed  anew,  undertook  to  rally  them  on  the  very 
ground  of  attack,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  inces 
sant  and  deadly  fire.  He  persisted  in  these  efforts 
until  three  horses  had  been  shot  under  him,  and 
every  one  of  his  officers  on  horseback,  except  Colonel 
Washington,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
general  at  length  fell,  and  the  rout  became  universal.* 
The  troops  fled  precipitately  until  they  met  the  division 
under  Dunbar,  then  forty  miles  in  the  rear.  Sixty- 
four  officers  out  of  eighty-five  and  about  half  of  the 
privates  were  killed  or  wounded.  General  Brad- 
dock  died  in  Dunbar.'s  camp  ;  and  the  whole  army, 
which  appears  to  have  been  panic  struck,  marched 
back  to  Philadelphia.  The  provincial  troops,  whom 
Braddock  had  so  lightly  esteemed,  displayed  during 
the  battle  the  utmost  calmness  and  courage.  Though 
placed  in  the  rear,  they  alone,  led  on  by  Washing- 
ton,  advanced  against  the  Indians,  and  covered  the 
retreat ;  and  had  they  at  first  been  permitted  to  en 
gage  the  enemy  in  their  own  way,  they  would  easily 
have  defeated  them. 

The  two  northern  expeditions,  though  not  so 
disastrous,  did  not  either  of  them  succeed  in  at 
taining  the  object  proposed.  In  that  against  Crown 
Point  much  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  distracted 
councils  of  so  many  different  governments  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  last  of  August,  that  General  Johnson, 
with  three  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  arrived  at 
the  fort  of  Lake  George,  on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga. 
Meanwhile  the  French  squadron  had  eluded  Admiral 
Boscawen  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  Quebec, 
Baron  Dieskau,  the  commander,  resolved  to  march 
against  Oswego  with  his  own  twelve  hundred  re 
gulars,  and  about  six  hundred  Canadians  and 
Indians.  The  news  of  General  Johnson's  move 
ment  determined  Dieskau  to  change  his  plan,  and  to 
lead  his  forces  directly  against  the  American  camp. 
General  Johnson  called  for  reinforcements :  eight 

hundred  troops,   raised    as    a    corps  of  reserve    by 

„ ^ i 

were  Robert  Orme,  Roger  Morris,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  and  several 
others  of  the  staff,  and  Lieut.  Cols.  Button  and  Gage.  Braddock 
was  a  brave  and  excellent  officer.  His  mistake  was  in  not  study 
ing  the  character  of  the  enemy.  Franklin  advised  him  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution;  but  the  proud  general  thought  the  a(J- 
viser  was  a  much  better  philosopher  than  soldier. — Am.  Ed. 
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Massachusetts,  were  immediately  ordered  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  the  same  colony  undertook  to  raise 
an  additional  number  of  two  thousand  men.  Co 
lonel  Williams  was  sent  forward  with  one  thousand 
men  to  amuse  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  He  met 
them  four  miles  from  the  camp,  offered  battle,  and 
was  defeated.*  Another  detachment  shared  the 
same  fate ;  and  the  French  were  now  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  camp,  when  a  halt 
for  a  short  time  enabled  the  Americans  to  recover 
their  alarm,  and  to  make  good  use  of  their  artillery 
through  the  fallen  trees,  behind  which  they  were 
posted.  Dieskau  advanced  to  the  charge  ;  but 
he  was  so  firmly  received,  that  the  Indians  and 
militia  gave  way  and  fled  :  he  was  obliged  to  order 
a  retreat  of  the  regulars ;  and,  in  the  ardent  pursuit 
which  ensued,  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.!  A  scouting  party  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  taken  the  enemy's  baggage ;  and  when 
the  retreating  army  came  up,  they  attacked  it  so  suc 
cessfully  from  behind  the  trees,  that  the  panic-struck 
soldiers  dropped  all  their  accoutrements,  and  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion  for  their  posts  on  the  lakes. t 
This  victory  revived  the  spirits  of  the  colonists,  de 
pressed  by  the  recent  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  but 
the  success  was  not  improved  in  any  proportion  to 
their  expectation.  General  Shirley,  now  the  com- 


*  Hendrick,  a  Mohawk  chief,  was  killed  in  this  battle.  He 
xvas  the  son  of  a  Mohegan  chief,  by  a  Mohawk  woman.  He  mar 
ried  into  a  Mohawk  family,  and  became  distinguished  among  the 
six  nations.  His  fame  extended  to  Massachusetts,  for  the  commis 
sioners,  in  1751,  consulted  him  on  the  great  question  of  instructing 
certain  youths  of  his  nation.  He  was  friendly  to  the  English ;  and 
in  this  battle  with  Dieskau,  he  commanded  three  hundred  Mo 
hawks.  He  was  grave  and  sententious  in  council,  and  brave  in 
fight.  Some  of  his  aphorisms  are  as  wise  as  those  of  Solon.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  send  a  detachment  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  the 
number  being  mentioned,  he  replied :  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are 
too  few ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many."  When  it 
was  proposed  to  send  out  the  detachment  in  three  parties,  Hendrick 
took  three  sticks,  and  said,  "  put  them  together,  and  you  can  not 
break  them ;  take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  will  break  them  easily." 
They  followed  the  advice  of  the  old  warrior  in  this ;  and  had  they 
regarded  the  precautions  he  suggested,  in  scouring  the  field  by  a 
flank  guard,  Williams  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  ambuscade. 
Hendrick  is  remembered  among  the  friends  of  white  men,  who 
now  and  then  have  been  found  in  the  different  ages  of  our  history, 
among  Indians. — Am.  Ed. 

t  John  Harmand  Dieskau,  baron,  was  a  lieutenant  general  in 
the  French  army.  In  1755,  he  left  Montreal  with  twelve  hundred 
regulars,  and  six  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians.  General  John 
son,  with  three  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  arrived  at  the  fort  ot 
Lake  George,  on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga.  Baron  Dieskau,  hear 
ing  of  this  movement  of  General  Johnson,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  Albany,  as  was  his  original  intention,  resolved  to  attack  the 
American  camp.  A  reinforcement  of  eight  hundred  troops  was 
sent  to  General  Johnson's  assistance ;  and  Colonel  Williams,  with 
one  thousand  men,  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  He 
met  the  enemy,  but  was  defeated,  and  left  among  the  slain.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  also  considerable ;  M.  St.  Pierre,  com 
mander  of  the  Indians,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  same  day, 
the  8th  of  September,  Baron  Dieskau  appeared  in  view  of  Colonel 


mander-in-chief,  urged  an  attempt  on  Ticonderoga ; 
but  a  council  of  war  judging  it  unadvisable,  Johnson 
employed  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  in  fortify 
ing  his  camp.  On  a  meeting  of  commissioners 
from  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  with  the  go 
vernor  and  council  of  New  York,  in  October,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  that  the  army  under  General 
Johnson  should  be  discharged,  excepting  six  hun 
dred  men,  who  should  be  engaged  to  garrison  Fort 
Edward  and  Fort  William  Henry.  The  French 
still  retained  possession  of  Ticonderoga,  and  forti 
fied  it. 

General  Shirley,§  who  was  to  conduct  the  ex 
pedition  against  Niagara  and  Fort  Frontignac, 
experienced  such  delays,  that  he  did  not  reach  Oswe- 
go  until  the  21st  of  August.  On  his  arrival,  he 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  expedition  to 
Niagara  ;  but,  through  the  desertion  of  batteau  men, 
the  scarcity  of  wagons  on  the  Mohawk  River,  and 
the  desertion  of  sledgemen  at  the  great  carrying  place, 
the  conveyance  of  provisions  and  stores  was  so 
much  retarded,  that  nearly  four  weeks  elapsed 
before  he  could  commence  any  further  operations  ; 
and  from  a  continued  succession  of  adverse  circum 
stances,  in  a  council  of  war  called  on  the  27th  of 
September,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  defer  the 
expedition  to  the  succeeding  year  ;  to  leave  Colonel 


Johnson's  army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
defended  on  each  side  by  a  woody  swamp.  The  Americans  having 
recovered  from  the  alarm  which  their  first  disaster  had  thrown 
them  into,  and  being  stationed  behind  some  fallen  trees,  their  su 
perior  situation  enabled  them  to  make  good  use  of  their  artillery. 
Dieskau,  encouraged  by  his  previous  success,  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge ;  but  his  Indians,  more  accustomed  to  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  than  to  the  roar  of  cannon,  fled  in  dismay.  His 
auxiliary  troops  being  so  dispersed,  he  was  obliged  to  order  a  re 
treat  of  the  regulars.  In  the  pursuit  which  followed,  he  was  him 
self  wounded.  A  soldier,  seeking  for  plunder,  found  Dieskau  alone, 
deserted  by  his  troops,  leaning  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  unable  to 
move  from  a  wound  in  his  leg.  While  he  was  searching  for  his 
watch,  to  deliver  to  him,  the  soldier  supposing  he  was  seeking  for 
a  pistol,  poured  a  charge  through  his  hips.  He  was  conveyed  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Jones.  He  never  en 
tirely  recovered  from  the  wound,  which  gradually  impaired  his 
constitution,  and  he  died  in  consequence  of  it,  at  Surene,  in  France, 
September  8th,  1767.  He  was  unquestionably  a  general  of  milita 
ry  skill.— Ibid. 

t  General  PhineasLyman  was  second  in  command  in  this  battle. 
He  was  a  brave  man,  of  far  superior  abilities  to  Johnson  ;  and 
when  the  commander  in  chief  was  wounded,  General  Lyman  took 
the  command,  and  fought  out  the  battle  most  gallantly.  Lyman 
was  a  man  of  first  rate  talents  and  education,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
statesman.  He  sustained  himself  for  five  hours,  on  that  day,  and 
gave  his  orders  like  a  veteran  soldier  ;  but  Johnson  never  mentioned 
his  name  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  from  a  most  despicable  feeling 
of  jealousy.  Lyman  continued  for  several  campaigns  to  command 
the  Connecticut  troops,  and  won  laurels  in  every  situation.  The 
close  of  his  life  was  dark  and  sad  ;  but  his  honour  was  never  tar 
nished. — Ibid. 

8  Shirley  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  brave  officer.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste  and  acquirements.  He  published  a  tragedy, 
and  some  other  dramatic  works. — Ibid. 
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Mercer  at  Oswego,  with  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred 
men,  and  to  build  two  additional  forts  for  the  securi 
ty  of  the  place  ;  while  the  general  should  return  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  Albany.  Thus  ended  the 
campaign  of  1755 :  it  opened  with  the  brightest 
prospects ;  immense  preparations  had  been  made, 
yet  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  three  principal  ex 
peditions  had  been  attained  ;  and  by  this  failure  the 
whole  frontier  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Indians,  which  were  accompanied  by  their  usual 
acts  of  barbarity. 

The  colonies,  however,  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign,  determined 
to  renew  and  increase  their  exertions.  General 
Shirley,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
military  operations  had  been  confided,  assembled  a 
council  of  war  at  New  York  to  concert  a  plan  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  council 
embraced  expeditions  against  Du  Q,uesne,  Niagara, 
and  Crown  Point,  and  the  despatching  a  body  of 
troops  by  way  of  the  rivers  Kennebeck  and  Chau- 
diere,  (o  create  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Quebec. 
Major-General  Winslow*  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
expedition  against  Crown  Point.  He  was  a  popular 
officer,  and  the  colonists  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
expedition  ;  but,  for  want  of  an  established  financial 
system,  (their  only  taxes  were  upon  lands  and  polls,) 
the_requisite  funds  were  raised  with  difficulty,  and  the 
recruiting  service  made  very  slow  progress.  Only 
seven  thousand  men  assembled  at  the  posts  on  Lake 
George.  General  Winslow  declared,  that,  without 
more  forces,  he  could  not  undertake  the  expedition  ; 
and  it  would  probably  have  been  abandoned,  had  he 
not  been  reinforced  by  the  timely  arrival  of  some 
British  troops.  They  came  over  with  General  Aber- 
crombie,  who  had  superseded  General  Shirley,  and 
who  soon  after  gave  place  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun. 
These  changes  produced  some  unpleasant  contests 
for  priority  of  rank.  General  Winslow  asserted 
frankly,  that  the  provincials  would  never  be  com 
manded  by  British  officers  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 
seriously  propounded  the  question,  whether  the  colo 
nial  troops,  with  his  majesty's  arms  in  their  hands, 
would  refuse  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commanders  ? 
He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  when  he 
understood  that  the  New  England  troops,  in  par 
ticular,  had  enlisted  under  the  condition  of  being  led 
by  their  own  officers,  he  agreed  to  let  those  troops  act 
separately. 


*  Winslow  was  a  grandson  of  the  second  governor  of  Plymouth, 

of  that  name.     He  was  engaged  as  a  captain  in  the  expedition  to 

Cuba,  in  1740  ;  as  a  major-general  in  the  expeditions  to  Kennebec, 

Nova  Scotia,  and  Crown  Point,  in  the  Spanish  wars.     The  bold 
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While  the  English  were  adjusting  these  differences, 
and  debating  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  attack 
Fort  Niagara,  or  Fort  Du  Qliesne,  Montcalm,  the 
successor  of  Dieskau,  marched  against  Oswego  with 
about  five  thousand  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians. 
His  artillery  played  with  such  effect  upon  the  fort, 
that  it  was  soon  declared  untenable  ;  and  to  avoid  an 
assault,  the  garrison,  who  were  sixteen  hundred  in 
number,  and  had  stores  for  five  months,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  fort  had  been  an. 
object  of  considerable  jealousy  to  the  Five  Nations  ; 
and  Montcalm  made  a  wise  use  of  his  conquest  by 
demolishing  it  in  their  presence.  The  English  and 
American  army  was  now  thrown  upon  the  defensive. 
Instead  of  attacking  Ticonderoga,  General  Winslow 
was  ordered  to  fortify  his  own  camp ;  Major-general 
Webb,  with  fourteen  hundred  regulars,  took  post 
near  Wood  Creek ;  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  with 
one  thousand  militia,  was  stationed  at  the  German 
Flats.  The  colonists  were  now  called  upon  for  rein 
forcements  ;  and,  as  parliament  had  distributed  among 
them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for 
the  last  year's  expenses,  they  were  enabled  to  answer 
the  call  with  perhaps  more  promptitude  than  was 
anticipated.  The  recruits  were  on  their  way  to  the 
camp,  when  intelligence  of  .the  small-pox  at  Albany 
frightened  them  home  again.  The  other  provincials 
were  equally  alarmed ;  and  all,  except  a  New  York 
regiment,  were  dismissed.  Thus  terminated  the 
second  campaign.  The  expedition  up  the  Kenne 
beck  had  been  abandoned  ;  that  against  Niagara  was 
not  commenced ;  and  not  even  a  preparation  had 
been  made  for  that  against  Du  Quesne. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  a 
council  was  held  at  Boston,  composed  of  Lord 
Loudoun,  and  the  governors  of  the  New  England 
provinces  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  this  council  his 
lordship  proposed  that  New  England  should  raise 
four  thousand  men  for  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  and 
that  a  proportionate  number  should  be  raised  by 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  These  requisitions  were 
complied  with ;  and  in  the  spring  his  lordship  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army. 
Admiral  Holbourn  arriving  in  the  beginning  of  July 
at  Halifax  with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  a  reinforce 
ment  of  five  thousand  British  troops,  under  George 
Viscount  Howe,  Lord  Loudoun  sailed  from  New 
York  with  six  thousand  regulars,  to  join  those  troops 
at  the  place  of  their  arrival.  Instead  of  the  complex 


stand  he  took  in  favour  of  the  militia  at  that  time,  has  been  quoted 
as  a  precedent  since,  and  endeared  his  name  to  every  lover  of  mi 
litary  honour. — Am.  Ed. 
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operations  undertaken  in  previous  campaigns,  his 
lordship  limited  his  plan  to  a  single  object.  Leaving 
the  posts  on  the  lakes  strongly  gamsoned,  he  resolved 
to  direct  his  whole  disposable  force  against  Louis- 
bourg ;  Halifax  having  been  determined  on  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  and  army  destined 
for  the  expedition.  Information  was,  however,  soon 
received,  that  a  'French  fleet  had  lately  sailed  from 
Brest  ;  that  Louisbourg  was  garrisoned  by  six  thou 
sand  regulars,  exclusive  of  provincials;  and  that  it 
was  also  defended  by  seventeen  line  of  battle  ships, 
which  were  moored  in  the  harbour.  There  being  no 
hope  of  success  against  so  formidable  a  force,  the 
enterprise  was  deferred  to  the  next  year ;  the  general 
and  admiral  on  the  last  of  August  proceeded  to  New 
York  ;  and  the  provincials  were  dismissed. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the 
absence  of  the  principal  part  of  the  British  force, 
advanced  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  and 
laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  The  garrison  at 
this  fort  consisted  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
regulars,  and  its  fortifications  were  strong*  and  in  very 
good  order ;  and  for  the  additional  security  of  this 
important  post,  General  Webb  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Edward  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  men.  The 
French  commander,  however,  urged  his  approaches 
with  such  vigour,  that,  within  six  days  after  the 
investment  of  the  fort,  Colonel  Monro,  the  com 
mandant,  having  in  vain  solicited  succour  from 
General  Webb,  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  by 
capitulation.  The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  the 
honours  of  war^  and  to  be  protected  against  the  In 
dians  until  within  the  reach  of  Fort  Edward  ;  but  the 
next  morning,  a  great  number  of  Indians  having  been 


'  *  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  fort  was  built  merely  as  a  defence 
against  Indians,  and  was  entirely  unfit  for  a  siege,  by  a  power  who 
had  the  command  of  ordnance.  The  fort  was  not  abandoned  until 
the  last  shot  they  had  was  fired.  The  conduct  of  the  brave  and 
gallant  Montcalm,  is  inexplicable.  Could  not  such  a  general,  with 
so  many  regular  troops,  have  restrained  the  Indians  ?  His  reputa 
tion  was  without  stain  until  that  hour.  Some  of  the  disarmed  and 
wretched  troops  were  compelled  to  make  resistance,  and  wrenched 
the  arms  from  their  assailants,  and  defended  themselves  with  des 
peration.  There  are  blood-stained  pages  in  history  we  could  wish 
were  not  there.  This  is  one  of  them.: — Am.  Ed. 

t  While  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  a  circumstance  oc 
curred  which  exhibits  the  watchful  jealousy  the  colonists  ever  ex 
ercised  over  tbeir  liberties.  "  The  general  court  had  provided 
barracks  on  Castle  Island,  for  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  which 
had  been  expected  at  Boston.  Some  recruiting  officers  soon  after 
wards  arrived  at  Nova  Scotia ;  and,  protesting  that  their  regiments 
would  never  be  filled  up  if  the  men  must  be  lodged  iu  these  barracks, 
they  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  furnish  quarters,  accord- 
lug  to  the  act  of  parliament.  The  justices  denied  that  the  act  of 
parliament  extended  to  this  country.  Lord  Loudoun  wrote  the 
court  a  letter,  and  asserted  roundly  that  it  did ;  that,  moreover,  he 
had  '  used  gentleness  and  patience'  long  enough ;  and  that  unless 
the  requisitions  were  complied  with  in  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
receipt  of  his  letter,  he  should  be  '  under  the  necessity'  of  ordering 


permitted  to  enter  the  lines,  began  to  plunder  ;  and 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  they  fell  upon  the  sick 
and  wounded,  whom  they  immediately  massacred. 
Their  appetite  for  carnage  being  excited,  the  defence 
less  troops  were  attacked  with  fiend-like  fury.  Monro 
in  vain  implored  Montcalm  to  provide  the  stipulated 
guard,  and  the  massacre  proceeded.  All  was  turbu 
lence  and  horror.  On  every  side  savages  were 
butchering  and  scalping  their  wretched  victims. 
Their  hideous  yells,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
frantic  shrieks  of  others  shrinking  from  the  uplifted 
tomahawk,  were  heard  by  the  French  unmoved.  The 
fury  of  the  savages  was  permitted  to  rage  without 
restraint  until  fifteen  hundred  were  killed,  or  hurried 
captives  into  the  wilderness.  The  day  after  this 
awful  tragedy,  Major  Putnam  was  sent  with  his 
rangers  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When 
he  came  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  their  rear  was 
hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  musket  shot.  The  pros 
pect  was  horrible  in  the  extreme ;  the  fort  demolished ; 
the  barracks  and  buildings  yet  burning;  innumerable 
fragments  of  human  carcasses  still  broiled  in  the 
decaying  fires ;  and  dead  bodies,  mangled  with  toma 
hawks  and  scalping  knives,  in  all  the  wantonness 
of  Indian  barbarity,  were  every  where  scattered 
around.  Who  can  forbear  exclaiming  with  the  poet, 

"  Man  is  to  man  the  surest,  sorest  ill !" 
Thus  ended  the  third  campaignt  in  America ; 
happily  forming  the  last  series  of  disasters  resulting 
from  folly  and  mismanagement,  rather  than  from 
want  of  means  and  military  strength.  The  successes 
of  the  French  left  the  colonies  in  a  gloomy  state.  By 
the  acquisition  of  Fort  William  Henry,  they  had  ob 
tained  full  possession  of  the  lakes  Champlain  and 


'  into  Boston  the  three  battalions  from  New  York,  Long  Island,  and 
Connecticut ;  and  if  more  were  wanting,  he  had  two  in  the  Jerseys 
at  hand,  besides  those  in  Pennsylvania.'  The  general  court  now 
passed  an  net  very  similar  to  that  of  parliament,  on  the  subject  of 
recruits ;  but  it  did  nut  fully  answer  Lord  Loudoun's  expectations, 
nor  did  he  fail  to  let  them  know  it  in  a  second  epistle.  The  an 
swer  of  the  general  court  was  merely  a  reiteration  of  what  we 
have  so  often  heard  from  the  same  body.  They  asserted  their 
rights  as  Englishmen  ;  said  they  had  conformed  to  the  act  of  par 
liament  as  nearly  as  the  case  would  admit ;  and  declared  that  it 
was  their  misfortune,  if  a  strict  adherence  to  their  duty  should  give 
offence  to  Lord  Loudoun.  He,  in  turn,  applauded  the  zeal  of  the 
province  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  affected  to  rely  on  its  com 
pliance  with  his  wishes,  and  countermanded  his  orders  for  the 
march  of  the  troops.  The  general  court  sent  his  excellency  a  con 
ciliatory  message,  in  which  they  asserted  that  they  were  entirely 
dependent  on  parliament;  that  its  acts  were  the  rule  of  all  their 
judicial  proceedings;  that  its  authority  had  never  been  questioned; 
and  that  if  they  had  not  made  this  avowal '  in  times  past,  it  was  be 
cause  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  it.'  Judge  Marshall  seems  te 
think  that  this  language  was  sincere,  but  Mr.  Minot  attributes  it  to 
the  desire  of  the  court  to  keep  friends  with  parliament  lill  they 
were  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  which  they  had  incurred  during 
the  war.  The  truth  is  probably  between  the  two  opinions.'^ 
Sanford's  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  p.  145,  146. 
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George  ;  and  by  the  destruction  of  Oswego,  they  had 
acquired  the  dominion  of  those  other  lakes  which 
connect  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  waters  of  Missis 
sippi.  The  first  afforded  the  easiest  admission  from 
the  northern  colonies  into  Canada,  or  from  Canada 
into  those  colonies  •;  the  last  united  Canada  to  Loui 
siana.  By  the  continued  possession  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  they  preserved  their  ascendancy  over  the 
Indians,  and  held  undisturbed  control  of  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
British  nation  was  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  the 
king  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  councils.  At 
the  head  of  a  new  ministry,  he  placed  the  celebrated 
William  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  who  was 
raised  by  his  talents  from  the  humble  post  of  ensign 
in  the  guards  to  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  a 
mighty  empire  ;  under  his  administration  public  con 
fidence  revived,  and  the  nation  seemed  inspired  with 
new  life  and  vigour.*  He  was  equally  popular  in 
both  hemispheres  ;  and  so  promptly  did  the  governors 
of  the  northern  colonies  obey  the  requisitions  of  his 
circular  letter  of  1757,  that  by  May,  in  the  following 
year,  Massachusetts  had  seven  thousand,  Connecticut 
five  thousand,  and  New  Hampshire  three  thousand 
troops,  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  zeal  of  Mas 
sachusetts  was  particularly  ardent.  The  people  of 
Boston  supported  taxes  which  took  away  two  thirds 
of  the  income  on  real  estate  ;  one  half  of  the  effective 


*  "  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  one  of  the  most  able  and  suc 
cessful  ministers  that  England  ever  possessed,  was  born  November 
15,  1708,  and  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pilt,  Esq.,  of  Boconnock,  in 
Cornwall.  His  education  he  received  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  Col 
lege,  Oxford.  His  entrance  into  public  life  was  as  a  cornet  of 
horse;  and  in  1735,  through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  dowager 
of  Marlborough,  he  was  returned  to  parliament,  as  member  for 
Old  Sarum.  He  subsequently  sat  for  Seaford,  Aldborough,  and 
Bath.  As  a  senator,  he  soon  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
Walpole,  that  the  minister,  with  equal  injustice  and  impolicy,  de 
prived  him  of  his  commission.  This  unconstitutional  act  only  en 
hanced  his  popularity,  and  sharpened  his  resentment.  After  having 
been  ten  years  in  opposition,  he  was,  early  in  1746,  appointed  joint- 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland;  and,  in  the  same  year,  treasurer  and 
paymaster  general  of  the  army,  and  a  privy  counsellor.  During 
his  treasurership,  he  invariably  refused  to  benefit  by  the  large  ba 
lances  of  money  which  necessarily  remained  in  his  hands.  In 
1755,  he  was  dismissed;  in  1756,  he  obtained  a  brief  reinstate 
ment  in  power,  as  secretary  of  state,  and  was  again  dismissed ; 
but,  in  1757,  defeat  and  disgrace  having  fallen  on  the  country,  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  compelled  the  sovereign  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  Under  his  auspices,  Britain 
was,  during  four  years,  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  (he  globe. 
Thwarted  in  his  measures,  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  he 
resigned,  in  October,  1761,  an  office  which  he  could  no  longer  hold 
with  honour  to  himself,  or  advantage  to  the  nation.  A  pension 
was  granted  to  him,  and  his  wife  was  created  a  baroness.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  Pitt  was  appointed 
lord  privy  seal,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
carl  of  Chatham.  He  acquired  no  glory  as  one  of  the  new  and  ill- 
assorted  ministry,  and  he  withdrew  from  it  in  November,  1768. 
Though  suffering  severely  from  gout,  he  continued  to  speak  in 
parliament  upon  all  important  questions.  The  American  war,  in 
particular,  he  opposed  with  all  his  wonted  vigour  and  talent.  On 


men  in  the  province  were  on  some  sort  of  military 
duty  ;  and  the  transports  for  carrying  the  troops  to 
Halifax  were  ready  to  sail  in  fourteen  days  from  the 
time  of  their  engagement.  The  mother  country  was 
not  less  active.  While  her  fleets  blockaded  or  cap 
tured  the  French  armaments,  she  despatched  Admiral 
Boscawen  to  Halifax  with  a  formidable  squadron  of 
ships,  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Lord 
Loudoun  was  replaced  by  General  Abercrombie,  who, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1758,  was  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  campaign  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  the 
most  powerful  army  ever  seen  in  America. 

Three  points  of  attack  were  marked  out  for  this 
campaign  ;  the  first,  Louisbourg  ;  the  second,  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  third,  Fort  Du 
duesne.  On  the  first  expedition  Admiral  Boscawen 
sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May,  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  and 
an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  under  the  com 
mand  of  General  Amherst,  and  arrived  before  Louis 
bourg  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  garrison  of  that  place, 
commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Drucourt,  an  officer 
of  courage  and  experience,  was  composed  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  aided  by  six  hundred 
militia.  The  harbour  being  secured  by  five  ships  of 
the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  and  five  frigates,  three 
of  which  were  sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  land  at  some  distance  from 

the  8th  of  April,  1778,  while  rising  to  speak  in  the  house  of  lords, 
he  fell  into  a  convulsive  fit,  and  he  expired  on  the  llth  of  the  fol 
lowing  May.  He  was  interred,  and  a  monument  raised  to  him,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  a  perpetual  an 
nuity  of  40001.  was  granted  to  his  heirs.  Some  short  poems,  and 
a  volume  of  letters  to  his  nephew,  have  appeared  in  print.  The 
character  of  Lord  Chatham  is  thus  ably  summed  up  by  Grattan- 
'  There  was  in  this  man  something  that  could  create,  subvert,  or 
reform ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and 
to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded  authority ; 
something  that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a 
blow  in  the  world  that  should  resound  through  the  universe.'  " 

In  America,  his  name  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Every  patriot  did  him  honour.  Country  signs  bore  iiis  semblance, 
or  something  the  peop'e  thought  like  his  noble  features.  In  the 
town  of  Dedham,  in  Massachusetts,  Nathaniel  Ames,  the  father  of 
the  great  orator,  Fisher  Ames,  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  ma 
thematician,  erected  a  granite  column  to  his  memory,  and  bur- 
mounted  it  by  a  bust  of  the  great  friend  to  liberty.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  time,  and  suffered  to  lie  in  neglect  for  many  years ;  but 
it  has  since  been  renovated,  and  stands  now  a  monument  to  de 
parted  genius  and  patriotism.  "  His  eloquence  formed  an  era  in  our 
language;"  and  the  fire  he  breathed  into  the  soul  of  freedom,  has 
not,  and  we  trust  never  will,  be  extinguished.  Genius,  united  to 
letters  and  patriotism,  can  never  die.  We  forgive  his  last  act;  it 
was  one  of  feeling  and  of  national  pride.  Lord  Chatham  aided 
the  projectors  of  canals  with  his  whole  sou),  while  politicians 
thought  he  had  better  have  been  doing  almost  any  thing  else;  but 
his  sagacity  has  been  proved  by  the  wonderful  advantages  which 
have  resulted  to  the  nation  from  canals.  Grattan  should  hav« 
added,  that  he  foretaic  the  resources  of  the  nati/m,  and  commenced  their 
development;  if  not  so  rhetorical,  it  would  have  been  literally  true; 
and  even  the  beauty  of  prophecy  is  its  fulfilment. — American  Editor 
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the  town.  This  being  effected,  and  the  artillery  and 
stores  brought  on  shore,  General  Wolfe  was  detached 
with  two  thousand  men  to  seize  a  post  occupied  by 
the  enemy  at  the  Lighthouse  Point,  from  which  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  and  the  fortifications  in  the 
town,  might  be  greatly  annoyed.  On  the  approach 
of  that  gallant  officer,  the  post  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  several  very  strong  batteries  were  erected 
there  by  their  opponents.  Approaches  were  also 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and  the  siege 
was  pressed  with  resolution  and  vigour,  though  with 
great  caution.  A  very  heavy  cannonade  being  kept 
up  against  the  town  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
a  bomb  was  at  length  set  on  fire  and  blew  up  one  of 
the  largest  ships,  and  the  flames  were  communicated 
to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
English  admiral  now  sent  six  hundred  men  in  boats 
into  the  harbour,  to  make  an  attempt  on  two  ships 
of  the  line  which  still  remained  in  the  basin ;  one  of 
which,  being  aground,  was  destroyed,  the  other  was 
towed  off  in  triumph.  This  gallant  exploit,  putting 
the  English  in  complete  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  several  breaches  being  made  practicable  in  the 
works,  the  place  was  deemed  no  longer  defensible, 
and  the  governor  offered  to  capitulate.  It  was 
required  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  as  prison 
ers  of  war.  These  humiliating  terms,  though  at  first 
rejected;  were  afterwards  acceded  to ;  and  Louisbourg, 
with  all  its  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores, 
as  also  Island  Royal,  St.  John's,  and  their  dependen 
cies,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who, 
without  farther  difficulty,  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  conquerors  found  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
eighteen  mortars,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  stores 
and  ammunition.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton 
were  sent  to  France  in  English  ships ;  but  the 
garrison,  sea  officers,  sailors,  and  marines,  amounting 
collectively  to  nearly  six  thousand  men,  were  carried 
prisoners  to  England. 

The  armies  destined  to  execute  the  plans  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  were  appointed  to 
rendezvous  respectively  at  Albany  and  Philadelphia. 
The  first  was  commanded  by  General  Abercrombie, 
and  consisted  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
attended  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  On  the 
5th  of  July,  the  general  embarked  his  troops  on  Lake 


*  George  Howe,  lord-viscount,  was  commander  of  5000  British 
troops  in  America,  and  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the  leaders  of 
the  British  armies,  in  the  conflicts  with  Prance.  When  Abercrom 
bie  made  his  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  he  led  the  van-guard,  and  fell 
at  the  first  fire.  He  was  admired  by  all  the  provincials.  Old 
Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  who  knew  him  well,  feared  that  he 
should  not  have  been  a  true  whig,  in  the.  revolution,  if  Lord  Howe 


George,  on  board  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
whale  boats,  and  nine  hundred  batteaux,  and  com 
menced  operations  against  Ticonderoga.  After 
debarkation  at  the  landing  place  in  a  cove  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  the  troops  were  formed  into 
four  columns,  the  British  in  the  centre,  and  the 
provincials  on  the  flanks.  In  this  order  they  march 
ed  toward  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  which, 
consisting  of  one  battalion  only,  posted  in  a  logged 
camp,  destroyed  what  was  in  their  power,  and  made 
a  precipitate  retreat.  While  Abercrombie  was  con 
tinuing  his  march  in  the  woods  towards  Ticonde 
roga,  the  columns  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
in  some  degree  entangled  with  each  other.  At  this  junc 
ture,  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  right  centre  column, 
fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  wood  in  retreating  from 
Lake  George,  and  immediately  attacked  and  dis 
persed  it,  killing  a  considerable  number  and  taking 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  prisoners.  This  success 
was,  however,  dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  the 
gallant  nobloman  who  fell  in  leading  the  attack.*  The 
English  army,  without  further  opposition,  took  pos 
session  of  a  post  within  two  miles  of  Ticonderoga. 
Abercrombie,  having  learned  from  the  prisoners  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  at  that  fortress,  and  from  an 
engineer  the  condition  of  their  works,  resolved  on  an 
immediate  storm,  and  made  instant  disposition  for  an 
assault.  The  troops  having  received  orders  to  march 
up  briskly,  rush  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  reserve 
their  own  till  they  had  passed  a  breastwork,  marched 
to  the  assault  with  great  intrepidity.  Unlocked  for 
impediments,  however,  occurred.  In  front  of  the 
breastwork,  to  a  considerable  distance,  trees  had  been 
felled  with  their  branches  outward,  many  of  which 
were  sharpened  to  a  point,  by  means  of  which  the 
assailants  were  not  only  retarded  in  their  advance, 
but,  becoming  entangled  among  the  boughs,  were 
exposed  to  a  very  galling  fire.  Finding  it  impracti- 
ble  to  pass  the  breastwork,  which  was  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  and  much  stronger  than  had  been  repre 
sented,  General  Abercrombie,  after  a  contest  of  near 
four  hours,  ordered  a  reti  !at,  and  the  next  day  re 
sumed  his  former  camp  ori  the  south  side  of  Lake 
George.  In  this  brave  but  ill-judged  assault  nearly 
two  thousand  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  wound 
ed,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  who  were  covered 


had  been  alive.  His  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity,  and 
the  Americans  seemed  to  lose  their  spirit  in  his  fall.  The  good 
people  of  Massachusetts  caught  the  infection  of  prief  from  the 
soldiers,  and  erected  a  monument,  by  permission,  for  their  admired 
general,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  their  own  expense,  of  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling.  It  is  still  standing  in  Westminster 
Abbey. — Am..  Ed. 
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during1  the  whole  action,  was  inconsiderable.  Gen 
eral  Abercrombie  immediately  re-crossed  Lake  George, 
and  entirely  abandoned  the  project  of  capturing 
Ticonderoga.* 

The  campaign  was  not  destined,  however,  to  close 
with  such  ill-success.  Colonel  Bradstreet  proposed 
an  expedition  against  Frontignac  ;  a  fort  which,  by 
being  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
just  where  it  issues  from  Lake  Ontario,  was  the  key 
to  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisi 
ana.  It  served  also  to  keep  the  Indians  in  subjec 
tion,  and  was  the  general  repository  of  stores  for  the 
enemy's  western  and  southern  posts.  Late  in  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  August,  Colonel  Bradstreet 
landed  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  with  three  thou 
sand  men,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  mortars. 
The  French  had  not  anticipated  an  attack  at  this 
point,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  men,  with  a  few  Indian  auxiliaries.  It  was 
impossible  to  hold  out  long.  Colonel  Bradstreet 
posted  his  mortars  so  near  the  fort,  that  every  shell 
took  effect ;  and  the  commander  was  very  soon 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  booty  con 
sisted  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  great  numbers  of 
small  arms,  provisions,  military  stores,  goods  to  a 
large  amount,  and  nine  armed  vessels  of  from  eight 
to  eighteen  guns.  Colonel  Bradstreet  destroyed 
the  fort  and  vessels,  re-crossed  the  Ontario,  and  re 
turned  to  the  army. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  fortunate  enterprise,  the 
unaccountable  delay  in  preparing  the  expedition 
against  Du  Quesne  would  probably  have  left  that 
fort  a  third  time  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
not  until  June  that  the  commander,  General  Forbes, 
set  out  from  Philadelphia ;  it  was  September,  before 
Colonel  Washington,  with  the  Virginia  regulars,  was 
ordered  to  join  the  main  body  at  Ray's  Town  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  cutting  a  new  road,  it 
was  as  late  as  November,  when  the  army  appeared 
before  Du  Q,uesne.  The  garrison,  deserted  by  the 
Indians,  and  without  adequate  means  of  defence,  had 


*  Major  Rogers,  with  his  rangers,  was  in  this  battle,  and  asked 
permission  to  scour  the  woods  before  the  regular  troops  were  led 
on  ;  but  this  was  not  granted.  Major  Robert  Rogers  was  a  native 
of  Londonderry,  or  Dunbarton,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  early  known  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  was  authorized  by  the 
British  government  to  raise  five  companies  of  rangers,  as  they  were 
called.  They  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  for  winter  as  well  as 
summer  service,  to  watch  the  hostile  Indians,  who  often,  in  the 
most  inclement  season,  made  attacks  upon  the  defenceless  inhabit 
ants  of  the  frontiers.  This  body  of  troops  was  taken  from  the 
boldest  and  hardiest  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  land.  They  were 
doubly  armed,  and  carried  with  them  snow-shoes  and  skates  for 
service.  They  generally  made  their  head-quarters  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  George.  Their  snow-shoes  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  their  foes,  and  with  their  skates  they  had  greatly  the 


escaped  down  the  Ohio  the  evening  before  the  arri 
val  of  the  British,  who  had  only  to  taken  possession, 
therefore,  in  the  king's  name.  The  fort  was  supplied 
with  a  new  garrison,  and  the  name  changed  to 
Pittsburg.  The  Indians,  as  usual,  joined  the 
strongest  side.  A  peace  was  concluded  with  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes  ;  and  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  were  once  more  relieved  from  the  terrors  of 
fire  and  scalping  knives. 

The  campaign  of  1758  was  highly  honourable  to 
the  British  arms,  and  the  results  of  it  very  important. 
Of  the  three  expeditions,  two  had  completely  succeed 
ed,  and  the  leader  of  the  third  had  made  an  impor 
tant  conquest.  To  the  commanding  talents  of  Pitt, 
and  the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  this  change 
of  fortune  must  be  chiefly  attributed  ;  and  in  no 
respect  were  these  talents  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  in  the  choice  of  men  to  execute  his  plans.  The 
advantages  of  this  campaign  had,  however,  been 
purchased  by  an  expensive  eifort  and  corresponding 
exhaustion  of  provincial  strength  ;  and,  when  a  cir 
cular  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  several  governors 
induced  the  colonies  to  resolve  upon  making  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next,  they 
soon  discovered  that  their  resources  were  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  their  zeal. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  was  resolved 
to  signalize  the  year  1759  by  the  complete  conquest 
of  Canada.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  that 
three  powerful  armies  should  enter  the  French  pos 
sessions  by  three  different  routes,  and  attack  all 
their  strong-holds  at  nearly  the  same  time.  At  the 
head  of  one  division  of  the  army,  Brigadier-General 
Wolfe,  a  young  officer  who  had  signalized  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Law 
rence  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  escorted  by  a  strong 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  troops.  The  central  and 
main  army,  composed  of  British  and  provincials,  was 
to  be  conducted  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  by  General  Amherst,  the  new  commander  in 


advantage  of  the  Indians.  Stark,  Putnam,  and  several  others, 
who  were  distinguished  afterward  in  the  revolutionary  war,  were- 
trained  in  this  school.  Some  of  the  well  authenticated  exploits  ot 
this  hardy  band,  seem  like  romance  to  us,  in  the  present  day.  All 
along  the  borders  •  of  Lake  George,  spots  are  shown  where  the 
rangers  fought  desperate  battles,  in  the  winter  season,  sometimes 
with  more  than  twice  their  numbers.  This  corps  fought  from  1755 
to  the  fall  of  Quebec,  in  1759.  They  were  put  foremo*.  In  battle 
by  Abercrombie  and  Amherst,  and  some  of  them  were  sent  to  assist 
Wolfe.  Rogers  states  in  his  journal  of  these  campaigns,  that  theii 
packs  were  generally  of  twice  the  weight  of  those  commonly  car 
ried  by  soldiers.  Many  of  this  band  perished  in  their  fromiel 
campaigns.  For  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  singulai  man, 
see  Allen's  Biography. — Am.  Ed. 
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chief,  \vho,  after  making  himself  master  of  these 
places,  was  to  proceed  over  Lake  Champlain  and  by 
the  way  of  Richelieu  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
descending  that  river,  form  a  junction  with  General 
Wolfe  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  The  third  army, 
to  be  composed  principally  of  provincials,  reinforced 
by  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  was  to  be'  com 
manded  by  General  Prideaux,  who  was  to  lead  this 
division  first  against  Niagara,  and,  after  the  reduction 
of  that  place,  to  embark  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  pro 
ceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  against  Montreal.  It 
has  been  observed  by  a  recent  author,  "  Had  the 
elements  been  laid,  and  the  enemy  spell-bound,  the 
whole  of  this  brilliant  plan  could  not  have  helped 
succeeding."  This  sentence,  however,  betrays  a 
very  limited  view  of  a  plan  that  was  well  worthy  of 
the  mind  of  Pitt.  In  this  arrangement  immediate 
advantage  was  not  sacrificed  ;  while  the  more  remote 
results  exhibited  a  prospect  highly  calculated  to  ex 
cite  the  ambition  of  the  leaders,  and  to  arouse  all  the 
energies  of  the  troops.  It  is  in  thus  affording 
motives  which  tend  to-  bring  physical  force  into 
most  effective  and  persevering  action,  that  intellectual 
superiority  becomes  manifest,  confounding  the  calcu 
lations  of  ordinary  minds. 

Early  in  the  winter,  General  Amherst  commenced 
preparations  for  his  part  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  last  of  May  that  his  troops  were 
nssembled  at  Albany  ;  and  it  was  as  late  as  the  22d 
of  July,  when  he  appeared  before  Ticonderoga.  As 
the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  had  prevented 
France  from  sending  out  reinforcements,  none  of  the 
posts  in  this  quarter  were  able  to  withstand  so  great 
a  force  as  that  of  General  Amherst.  Ticonderoga 
was  immediately  abandoned ;  the  example  was  fol 
lowed  at  Crown  Point ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  enemy  seemed  to  think  of  preserving  their 
province  was  by  retarding  the  English  army  with  j 
shows  of  resistance  till  the  season  of  operation  should 
be  past,  or  till,  by  the  gradual  concentration  of  their 
forces,  they  should  become  numerous  enough  to 
make  an  effectual  stand.  From  Crown  Point  they 
retreated  to  Ile-aux-Noix,  where  General  Amherst 
understood  there  was  a  body  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  several  armed 
vessels.  The  English  made  great  exertions  to 
secure  a  naval  superiority  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
a  succession  of  adverse  storms  upon  the  lake,  they 
would  most  probably  have  accomplished  the  original 
design  of  forming  a  junction  at  Quebec,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Crown 
Point.  In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  against 
Niagara,  General  Prideaux  ha  1  embarked  with  an 


army  on  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  on  th&  6th  of  July 
landed  without  opposition  within  about  three  miles 
from  the  fort,  which  he  invested  in  form.  While 
directing  the  operations  of  the  siege,  he  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cohorn,  and  the  command  devolved 
on  Sir  William  Johnson.  That  general,  prosecuting 
with  judgment  and  vigour  the  plan  of  his  predecessor, 
pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  an  intrepidity  that 
soon  brought  the  besiegers  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  covered  way.  Meanwhile,  the  French,  alarm 
ed  at  the  danger  of  losing  a  post  which  was  a  key 
to  their  interior  empire  in  America,  had  collected  a 
large  body  of  regular  troops  from  the  neighbouring 
garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presqu'  Isle,  with 
which,  and  a  party  of  Indians,  they  resolved,  if  pos 
sible,  to  raise  the  siege.  Apprised  of  their  intention 
to  hazard  a  battle,  General  Johnson  ordered  his  light 
infantry,  supported  by  some  grenadiers  and  regular 
foot,  to  take  post  between  the  cataract  of  Niagara  and 
the  fortress  ;  placed  the  auxiliary  Indians  on  his 
flanks  ;  and,  together  with  this  preparation  for  an 
engagement,  took  effectual  measures  for  securing  his , 
lines,  and  bridling  the  garrison.  About  nine  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
the  horrible  sound  of  the  war  whoop  from  the  hostile 
Indians  was  the  signal  of  battle.  The  French 
charged  with  great  impetuosity,  but  were  received 
with  firmness  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were  com 
pletely  routed.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson  the  next  morning 
opened  negotiations  with  the  French  commandant ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  a  capitulation  was  signed.  The 
garrison,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  seven  men, 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be 
embarked  on  the  lake,  and  carried  to  New  York  ; 
and  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  carried  to 
Montreal.  The  reduction  of  Niagara  effectually 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana. 

The  expedition  against  the  capital  of  Canada  was 
the  most  daring  and  important.  Strong  by  nature, 
and  still  stronger  by  art,  Quebec  had  obtained  the  ap 
pellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America  ;  and  every  at 
tempt  against  it  had  failed.  It  was  now  command 
ed  by  Montcalm,  an  officer  of  distinguished  reputa 
tion  ;  and  its  capture  must  have  appeared  chimerical 
to  any  one  but  Pitt.  He  judged  rightly,  however, 
that  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  enterprises  are 
often  the  most  successful,  especially  when  committed 
to  ardent  minds,  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  emu 
lous  of  glory.  Such  a  mind  he  had  discovered  in 
General  Wolfe,  whose  conduct  at  Louisbourg  had  at 
tracted  his  attention.  He  appointed  him  to  conduct 
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the  expedition,  and  gave  him  for  assistants  Brigadier 
Generals  Moncton,  Townshend,  and  Murray ;  all,  like 
himself,  young  and  ardent.  Early  in  the  season  he 
sailed  from  Halifax  with  eight  thousand  troops,  and, 
near  the  last  of  June,  landed  the  whole  army  on  the 
island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec.  From 
this  position  he  could  take  a  near  and  distinct  view 
of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  These  were  so  great, 
that  even  the  bold  and  sanguine  Wolfe  perceived 
more  to  fear  than  to  hope.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
written  before  commencing  operations,  he  declared 
that  he  saw  but  little  prospect  of  reducing  the  place. 
Quebec  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Law 
rence,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The 
lower  town  lies  between  the  river  and  a  bold  and 
lofty  eminence,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  far  to  the 
westward.  At  the  top  of  this  eminence  is  a  plain, 
upon  which  the  upper  town  is  situated.  Below,  or 
east  of  the  city,  is  the  river  St.  Charles,  whose  chan 
nel  is  rough,  and  whose  banks  are  steep  and  broken. 
At  a  short  distance  farther  down  is  the  Moritmoren- 
cy  ;  and  between  these  two  rivers,  and  reaching  from 
one  to  the  other,  was  encamped  the  French  army, 
strongly  entrenched,  and  at  least  equal  in  number  to 
that  of  the  English.  General  Wolfe  took  possession 
of  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Law 
rence,  and  there  erected  batteries  against  the  town. 
The  cannonade  which  was  kept  up,  though  it  des 
troyed  many  houses,  made  but  little  impression  on  the 
works,  which  were  too  strong  and  too  remote  to  be 
materially  affected  ;  their  elevation,  at  the  same  time, 
placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fleet.  Con 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  place,  un 
less  he  could  erect  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Wolfe  soon  decided  on  more  daring 
measures.  The  northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  a  considerable  distance  above  Quebec,  is  so  bold 
and  rocky  as  to  render  a  landing  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  impracticable.  If  an  attempt  were  made  be 
low  the  town,  the  river  Montmorency  passed,  and  the 
French  driven  from  their  entrenchments,  the  St. 
Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  perhaps  an  insuper 
able  barrier.  With  every  obstacle  fully  in  view,  Wolfe, 
heroically  observing  that  "  a  victorious  army  finds  no 
difficulties,"  resolved  to  pass  the  Montmorency,  and 
bring  Montcalm  to  an  engagement.  In  pursuance 
of  this  resolution,  thirteen  companies  of  English  gre 
nadiers,  and  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal 
Americans,  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
while  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Townshend  and 
Murray,  prepared  to  cross  it  higher  up.  Wolfe's  plan 
was  to  attack  first  a  redoubt,  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
apparently  beyond  reach  of  the  fire  from  the  enemy's 


entrenchments,  in  the  belief  that  the  French,  by  at 
tempting  to  support  that  fortification,  would  put  it  in 
his  power  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement ;  or,  if 
they  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  that  he 
could  afterwards  examine  their  situation  with  cool 
ness,  and  advantageously  regulate  his  future  opera 
tions.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  the  re 
doubt  was  evacuated ;  and  the  general,  observing 
some  confusion  in  the  French  camp,  changed  his 
original  plan,  and  determined  not  to  delay  an  attack. 
Orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  Generals 
Townshend  and  Murray  to  keep  their  divisions  in  rea 
diness  for  fording  the  river  ;  and  the  grenadiers  and 
royal  Americans  were  directed  to  form  on  the  beach 
until  they  could  be  properly  sustained.  These  troops, 
however,  not  waiting  for  support,  rushed  impetuously 
towards  the  enemy's  entrenchments  ;  but  they  were 
received  with  so  strong  and  steady  a  fire  from  the 
French  musketry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  the  re 
doubt  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned.  Detained 
here  awhile  by  a  dreadful  thunder  storm,  they  were 
still  within  reach  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  French  • 
and  many  gallant  officers,  exposing  their  persons  in 
attempting  to  form  the  troops,  were  killed,  the  whole 
loss  amounting  to  nearly  five  hundred  men.  The 
plan  of  attack  being  effectually  disconcerted,  the 
English  general  gave  orders  for  repassing  the  river, 
and  returning  to  the  isle  of  Orleans. 

Compelled  to  abandon  the  attack  on  that  side, 
Wolfe  deemed  that  advantage  might  result  from 
attempting  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  and  by  dis 
tracting  the  attention  of  Montcalm  with  continual 
descents  upon  the  northern  shore.  General  Murray, 
with  twelve  hundred  men  in  transports,  made  two 
vigorous  but  abortive  attempts  to  land  ;  and  though 
more  successful  in  the  third,  he  did  nothing  more 
than  burn  a  magazine  of  warlike  stores.  The  enemy's 
fleet  was  effectually  secured  against  attacks,  either  by 
land  or  by  water,  and  the  commander  in  chief  was 
again  obliged  to  submit  to  the  mortification  of  recall 
ing  his  troops.  At  this  juncture,  intelligence  arrived 
that  Niagara  was  taken,  that  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  had  been  abandoned,  but  that  General  Amherst, 
instead  of  pressing  forward  to  their  assistance,  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  Ile-aux-Noix.  While  Wolfe 
rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  his  brethren  in  arms,  he 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  their  success  with  his  own 
disastrous  efforts.  His  mind,  alike  lofty  and  suscep 
tible,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  disasters  at  Mont 
morency;  and  his  extreme  ^anxiety,  preying  upon  his 
delicate  frame,  sensibly  affected  his  health.  He  was 
observed  frequently  to  sigh ;  and>  as  if  life  was  only 
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valuable  while  it  added  to  his  glory,  he  declared  to 
his  intimate  friends,  that  he  would  not  survive  the 
disgrace  which  he  imagined  would  attend  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise.  Nothing,  however,  could  shake 
the  resolution  of  this  valiant  commander,  or  induce 
him  to  abandon  the  attempt.  In  a  council  of  his 
principal  officers,  called  on  this  critical  occasion,  it 
was  resolved,  that  all  the  future  operations  should  be 
above  the  town.  The  caYnp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans 
was  accordingly  abandoned  ;  and  the  whole  army 
having  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  it  was 
landed  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  part  higher  up  the  river. 
Montcalrn,  apprehending  from  this  movement  that  the 
invaders  might  make  a  distant  descent,  and  come  on 
the  back  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M.  de 
Bougainville,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  watch 
their  motions,  and  prevent  their  landing. 

Baffled  and  harassed  in  all  his  previous  assaults, 
General  Wolfe  seems  to  have  determined  to  finish  the 
enterprise  by  a  single  bold  and  desperate  effort.  The 
admiral  sailed  several  leagues  up  the  river,  making 
occasional  demonstrations  of  a  design  to  land  troops ; 
and,  during  the  night,  a  strong  detachment  in  flat- 
hottomed  boats  fell  silently  down  with  the  stream,  to 
a  point  about  a  mile  above  the  city.  The  beach  was 
shelving,  the  bank  high  and  precipitous,  and  the  only 
path  by  which  it  could  be  scaled,  was  now  defended 
by  a  captain's  guard  and  a  battery  of  four  guns. 
Colonel  Howe,  with  the  van,  soon  clambered  up  the 
rocks,  drove  away  the  guard,  and  seized  upon  the 
battery.  The  army  landed  about  an  hour  before 
day,  and  by  daybreak  was  marshalled  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham. 

Montcalm  could  not  at  first  believe  the  intelligence ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  its  truth,  he  made 
all  prudent  haste  to  decide  a  battle  which  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  avoid.  Leaving  his  camp  at  Morit- 
morency,  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  the  English  army.  No  sooner 
did  Wolfe  observe  this  movement,  than  he  began  to 
form  his  order  of  battle.  His  troops  consisted  of  six 

*  On  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  Wolfe  was  conveyed  into  the 
rear,  where,  careless  about  himself,  he  discovered,  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  the  most  anxious  solicitude  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
day.  From  extreme  faintness,  he  had  reclined  his  head  on  the 
arm  of  an  officer,  but  was  soon  aroused  by  the  cry  of  "  They  fly, 
they  fly  !"  "  Who  fly  1"  exclaimed  the  dying  hero.  "  The 
French,"  answered  his  attendant.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  die  con 
tented,"  and  immediately  expired.  A  death  more  full  of  military 
glory  has  seldom  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  ce 
lebrated  by  the  pencil  of  the  painter.  General  Wolfe  was  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  He  possessed  those  military  talents, 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  years  and  opportunity  of  action,  "  to 
moderate  his  ardour,  expand  hi*  faculties,  and  give  to  his  intuitive 
perception  and  scientific  knowledge  the  correctness  of  judgment 
^perfected  by  experience,"  would  have  "  ,-laced  him  on  a  level  witB 


battalions,  and  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers.  The  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  General  Monckton,  and  the 
left  by  General  Murray.  The  right  flank  was  covered 
by  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers,  and  the  rear  and  left 
by  Howe's  light  infantry.  The  form  in  which  the 
French  advanced  indicating  an  intention  to  outflank 
the  left  of  the  English  army,  General  Townshend 
was  sent  with  the  battalion  of  Amherst,  and  the  two 
battalions  of  royal  Americans,  to  that  part  of  the  line, 
and  they  were  formed  en  potence,  so  as  to  present  a 
double  front  to  the  enemy.  The  body  of  reserve 
consisted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions, 
with  large  intervals.  The  dispositions  made  by  the 
French  general  were  not  less  masterly.  The  right 
and  left  wings  were  composed  about  equally  of 
European  and  colonial  troops.  The  centre  consisted 
of  a  column,  formed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars. 
Fifteen  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians,  excellent 
marksmen,  advancing  in  front,  screened  by  surround 
ing  thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irregular  fire 
proved  fatal  to  many  British  officers,  but  it  was  soon 
silenced  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English.  About 
nine  in  the  morning  the  main  body  of  the  French 
advanced  briskly  to  the  charge,  and  the  action  soon 
became  general.  Montcalm  having  taken  post  on  the 
left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe  on  the  right  of 
the  Engish,  the  two  generals  met  each  other  where 
the  battle  was  most  severe.  The  English  troops 
reserved  their  fire  until  the  French  had  advanced 
within  forty  yards  of  their  line,  and  then,  by  a  general 
discharge,  made  terrible  havoc  among  their  ranks. 
The  fire  of  the  English  was  vigorously  maintained, 
and  the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it.  General 
Wolfe,  who,  exposed  in  the  front  of  his  battalions, 
had  been  wounded  in  the  wrist,  betraying  no  symp 
tom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm, 
and  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  Soon  after,  he 
received  a  shot  in  the  groin  ;  but,  concealing  the 
wound,  he  was  pressing  on  at  the  head  of  his  grena 
diers  with  fixed  bayonets,  when  a  third  ball  pierced 
his  breast.*  The  army,  not  disconcerted  by  his  fall, 


the  most  celebrated  generals  of  any  age  or  nation." — Montcalm 
was  every  way  worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of  Wolfe.  He  had  the 
truest  military  genius  of  any  officer  whom  the  French  had  ever 
employed  in  America.  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound, 
he  was  carried  into  the  city ;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  mor 
tal,  his  reply  was,  "  I  am  glad  of  it."  On  being  told  that  he  could 
survive  but  a  few  hours,  "  So  much  the  better,"  he  replied,  "  I  shall 
not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

General  Wolfe  was  eulogized  in  the  following  poem  from  lha 
pen  of  T.  Paine  :— 

"  In  a  mouldering  cave,  where  the  wretched  retreat, 

Britannia  sat  wasted  with  care  ; 
She  mourn'd  for  her  Wolfe,  and  eiclaim'd  against  fate, 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair. 
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continued  the  action  under  Monckton,  on  \vhom  the 
command  now  devolved,  but  who,  receiving  a  ball 
through  his  body,  soon  yielded  the  command  to 
General  Townshend.  Montcalm,  fighting  in  front 


The  walls  of  her  cell  she  had  sculptur'd  around 

With  the  feats  of  her  favourite  son ; 
And  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 

Was  engrav'd  with  some  deeds  he  had  done. 

"  The  sire  of  the  gods,  from  his  crystalline  throne, 

Beheld  the  disconsolate  dame; 
And  mov'd  with  her  tears,  he  sent  Mercury  down, 

And  these  were  the  tidings  that  came : 
Britannia,  forbear,  not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear 

For  thy  Wolfe,  so  deservedly  lov'd; 
Your  tears  shall  be  chang'd  into  triumphs  of  joy, 

For  Wolfe  is  not  dead,  but  remov'd. 

"  The  sons  of  the  east,  the  proud  giants  of  old, 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes; 
And  this  is  the  news,  as  in  heaven  it  was  told, 

They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  gods ; 
A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jove, 

And  this  was  their  final  decree : 
That  Wolfe  should  be  called  to  the  army  above, 

And  the  charge  was  intrusted  to  me. 

"  To  the  plains  of  Quebec,  with  the  orders,  I  flew, 

He  begg'd  for  a  moment's  delay ; 
He  cry'd,  oh  forbear,  let  me  victory  hear, 

And  then  thy  command  I'll  obey: 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  eneompass'd  his  eyes, 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn, 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore, 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return." 

The  French  troops  that  served  in  Canada,  being  desirous  of 
erecting  a  monument  in  honour  of  Montcalm,  their  general,  who 
fell  in  the  action  at  Quebec,  where  the  brave  Wolfe  also  fell,  a 
French  colonel  wrote  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  for  an 
epitaph  to  be  placed  over  Montcalm's  tomb,  in  a  church  in  that 
city,  which  occasioned  the  following  letter  from  M.  De  Bougain 
ville,  member  of  the  Academy,  to  Mr.  Pitt: 

SIR — The  honours  paid  under  your  ministry,  to  Mr.  Wolfe,  as 
sure  me  that  you  will  not  disapprove  of  the  grateful  endeavours  of 
the  French  troops,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Marquis  De 
Montcalm.  The  body  of  this  general,  who  was  honoured  by  the 
regret  of  your  nation,  is  interred  in  Quebec.  I  have  the  honour  to 
send  you  an  epitaph  made  for  him  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
I  beg  the  favour  of  you,  sir,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  examine  it, 
and,  if  not  improper,  obtain  leave  for  me  to  send  it  to  Quebec,  en 
graved  on  marble,  and  to  be  placed  on  the  Marquis  De  Montcalm's 
tomb.  Should  such  leave  be  granted,  may  I  presume  to  request, 
sir,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  send  me  a  passport,  that  the  marble,  with  the  epitaph  en 
graved  on  it,  may  be  received  into  an  English  ship,  and  Mr.  Mur 
ray,  governor  of  Quebec,  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Ursuline 
«hurch.  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  pardon  me  for  this  intrusion 
on  your  important  occupations ;  but  endeavouring  to  immortalize 
illustrious  men  and  eminent  patriots.,  is  doing  honour  to  yourself. 
I  am,  with  respect,  &c.  DE  BOUGAINVILLE. 

SIR — It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  me,  to  send  you  the  king's  consent 
on  a  subject  so  affecting,  as  the  epitaph  composed  by  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  at  Paris,  for  the  Marquis  De  Montealm,  and  which, 
it  is  desired,  may  be  sent  to  Quebec,  engraved  on  marble,  to  be 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  that  illustrious  soldier.  It  is  perfectly  beau 
tiful  ;  and  the  desire  of  the  French  troops,  which  served  in  Cana 
da,  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  general,  whom 
they  saw  expire  at  their  head,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them  and 
himself,  is  truly  noble  and  praiseworthy. 
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of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal  wound  about  the 
same  time ;  and  General  Senezergus,  the  second  in 
command,  also  fell.  The  British  grenadiers  pressed 
on  with  their  bayonets.  General  Murray,  briskly 


I  shall  take  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  facilitating,  eveiy  way,  such  amia 
ble  intentions ;  and  on  notice  of  the  measures  taken  for  shipping 
this  marble,  1  will  not  fail  immediately  to  transmit  you  the  passport 
you  desire,  and  send  directions  to  the  governor  of  Quebec  for  its 
reception. 

I  will  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  be  persuaded  of  my  just  sensibility  of 
that  so  obliging  part  of  the  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me 
relating  to  myself;  and  to  believe  that  I  embrace  as  a  happiness, 
th«  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  esteem  and  particular  regard 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

W.  PITT. 

London,  April  10,  1761 

Here  lieth, 

In  either  hemisphere  to  live  for  ever, 

LEWIS  JOSEPH  DE  MONTCALM  GOZON, 

Marquis  of  St.  Veran,  Baron  of  Gabriac, 

Commendator  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis, 

Lieutenant-General  of  the  French  forces, 

Both  an  excellent  subject  and  soldier, 
Whose  memory  wili  be  immortalized  both  here  and  hereafter; 

Coveting  nothing  but  real  glory ; 
Thoroughly  conversant  in  all  parts  of  polite  literature, 
Conducting  himself  through   all  military  employment   with  un 
blemished  honour ; 

Not  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  war,  with  dangers, 
And  knew  how  to  improve  advantages  by  every  opportunity  that 

offered ; 

An  active  General 
Tn  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Germany. 
Always  behaving  himself  with  that  magnanimity 
That  he  might  be  put  upon  the  same  level  with  his  ancestors:; 

Already  eminent  in  dangers, 

Being  sent  to  defend  the  province  of  Canada, 

He  often  repulsed  the  enemy's  forces  with  a  handful  of  men  • 

He  made  himself  master  of  almost  insurmountable  fortifications, 

Defended  by  numerous  garrisons, 

And. furnished  with  plenty  of  warlike  stores. 

He  could  endure  cold,  hunger,  watchings,  and  fatigue, 

To  a  degree  almost  incredible  : 
Ever  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  soldiers, 

He  was  regardless  of  his  own  ; 

A  vigilant  enemy,  and  accustomed  to  conquer ; 

He  supplied  the  deficiences  of  fortune  by  his  bravery, 

Want  of  soldiers,  by  experience  and  activity. 
He  supported  the  tottering  fate  of  that  colony  four  years, 

By  his  prudence  and  fortitude. 
At  length,  having  a  long  time  baffled  the  efforts  of  his  enemies, 

By  manifold  stratagems, 

Being  obliged  to  engage  a  large  army, 

-Commanded  by  an  active  and  courageous  general, 

And  supported  by  a  fleet  equipped  with  every  thing  necessary  for 

war; 
Being  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  army, 

In  the  first  onset, 
He  died  on  the  14ih  of  September,  MDCCLIX. 

In  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 

Firmly  relying  on  Divine  Providence, 

Whose  precepts  he  had  rel:giously  observed.; 

Universally  lamented  by  his  own  soldiers, 

And  even  regretted  by  his  enemies. 

The  mourning  French  have  deposited  the  mortaJ  remains 
Of  this  incomparable  General, 

In  a  grave, 

Which  an  impetuous  ball  had  previously  dug, 

And  commended  them  to  the  generous  protection 

of  their  adversaries. 
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advancing  with  the-  troops  under  his  direction,  broke 
the  centre  of  the  French  army.  The  Highlanders, 
drawing  their  broadswords,  completed  the  confusion 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  after  having  lost  their  first  and 
second  in  command,  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
French  were  entirely  driven  from  the  field  ;  and  the 
left  was  following  the  example,  when  Bougainville 
appeared  in.  the  rear,  with  the  fifteen  hundred  men 
who  had  been  sent  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
English.  Two  battalions  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  detached  to  meet  him;  but  he  retired,  and  the 
British  troops  were  left  the  undisputed  masters  of  the 
field.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  English.  The  corps  of  French 
regulars  was  almost  entirely  annihilated.  The  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  English  army  did  not  amount  to 
six  hundred  men.  Although  Quebec  was  still  strongly 
defended  by  its  fortifications,  and  might  possibly  be 
relieved  by  Bougainville,  or  from  Montreal,  yet 
General  Townshend  had  scarcely  finished  a  road  in 
the  bank  to  get  up  his  heavy  artillery  for  a  siege, 
when  the  inhabitants  capitulated,  on  condition  that 
during  the  war  they  might  still  enjoy  their  own  civil 
and  religious  rights.  A  garrison  of  five  thousand 
men  was  left  under  General  Murray,  and  the  fleet 
sailed  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  submission  of  Canada.  The  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  which,  after  the  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  retired  to  Montreal,  and  which  still  consist 
ed  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars,  had  been  reinforced 
by  six  thousand  Canadian  militia,  and  a  body  of  In 
dians.  With  these  forces  M.  de  Levi,  who  had  suc 
ceeded  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  in  the  chief  com 
mand,  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec. 
He  had  hoped  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main 
during  the  winter  ;  but,  on  reconnoitring,  he  found 
the  outposts  so  well  secured,  and  the  governor  so  vi 
gilant  and  active,  that  he  postponed  the  enterprise  un 
til  spring.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  open  as  to  admit  a 
transportation  by  water,  his  artillery,  military  stores, 
and  heavy  baggage,  were  embarked  at  Montreal,  and 
fell  down  the  river  under  convoy  of  six  frigates  ; 
and  M.  de  Levi,  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  arrived 
with  his  army  at  Point  au  Tremble,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Quebec.  General  Murray,  to  whom  the  care  of 
maintaining  the  English  conquest  had  been  entrust 
ed,  had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  it  ;  but 
his  troops  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  winter,  and  by  the  want  of  vegetables  and 
fresh  provisions,  that  instead  of  five  thousand,  the 
original"  number  of  his  garrison  there  were  not  at  this 


time  above  three  thousand  men  fit  for  service.  With 
this  small  but  valiant  body  he  resolved  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April  marched 
out  to  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where,  near  Sillery, 
he  attacked  the  French  under  M.  de  Levi  with  great 
impetuosity.  He  was  received  with  firmness ;  and 
after  a  fierce  encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked, 
and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  superior  num 
bers,  he  called  off  his  troops,  and  retired  into  the 
city.  In  this  action  the  loss  of  the  English  was  near 
a  thousand  men,  and  that  of  the  French  still  great 
er.  The  French  general  lost  no  time  in  improv 
ing  his  victory.  On  the  very  evening  of  the  battle 
he  opened  trenches  before  the  town,  but  it  was  the 
llth  of  May  before  he  could  mount  his  batteries,  and 
bring  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.  By  that 
time  General  Murray,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions,  had  completed  some  outworks,  and 
planted  so  numerous  an  artillery  on  his  ramparts, 
that  his  fire  was  very  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers, 
and  in  a  manner  silenced  their  batteries.  A  British 
fleet  most  opportunely  arriving  a  few  days  after,  M. 
de  Levi  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  precipitately 
retired  to  Montreal.  Here  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
governor-general  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his  head  quar 
ters,  and  determined  to  make  his  last  stand.  For 
this  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  col 
lected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolved 
upon  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French  power  in 
Canada  ;  and  General  Amherst  prepared  to  overwhelm 
it  with  an  irresistible  superiority  of  numbers.  Al 
most  on  the  same  day,  the  armies  from  Quebec,  from 
Lake  Ontario,  and  from  Lake  Champlain,  were  con 
centrated  before  Montreal :  a  capitulation  was  imme 
diately  signed  ;  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and,  indeed, 
all  New  France,  surrendered  to  the  English.  The 
French  troops  were  to  be  carried  home;  and  the 
Canadians  to  retain  their  civil  and  religious  privi 
leges. 

The  history  of  modern  Europe,  with  whose  desti 
ny  that  of  the  colonies  was  closely  interwoven,  may 
be  designated  as  the  annals  of  an  interminable  war. 
Her  sovereigns,  ever  having  the  oily  words  of  peace 
on  their  lips,  have  seldom  had  recourse  to  the  olive 
branch  but  as  the  signal  of  a  truce,  the  duration  of 
which  should  be  coeval  with  the  reinvigoration  of 
military  strength.  It  was  thus  with  France  on  the 
present  occasion.  Equally  unsuccessful  on  both 
continents,  and  exhausted  by  her  strenuous  and  con 
tinued  efforts,  she  was  at  length  induced  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in 
a  fair  train  for  adjustment,  when  the  treaty  was  sud,- 
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denly  broken  off  by  an  attempt  of  the  court  of  Ver 
sailles  to  mingle  the  politics  of  Spain  and  of  Germany 
with  the  disputes  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
A  secret  family  compact  between  the  Bourbons  to 
support  each  other  through  'evil  and  good,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  had  rendered  Spain  desirous  of  war,  and 
induced  France  once  more  to  try  her  fortune.  As  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  were  now  identified,  it 
only  remained  for  England  to  make  a  formal  decla 
ration  of  hostility  against  Spain.  The  colonies  of 
New  England  being  chiefly  interested  in  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  West  India  Islands,  furnished  a  consider 
able  body  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  war.  A  large 
fleet  was  despatched  from  England ;  the  land  forces 
amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  Great  Britain  had  taken  the  import- 

*  "  The  acquisitions  of  Great  Britain,  both  from  France  and 
Spain,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  established  by  this 
treaty,  whether  they  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  political  or 
commercial  interests  of  the  parent  country,  or  in  relation  to  the 
entire  interests  of  the  American  colonies,  merit  particular  atten 
tion.  Every  article,  therefore,  which  has  respect  to  America,  is 
subjoined  in  the  words  of  the  treaty.  By  the  second  article,  France 
renounces  and  guarantees  to  Great  Britain  all  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  and  likewise  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all 
other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence.  By  the  third 
article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  French  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
fishing  and  drying  on  a  part  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  as 
specified  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  the 
French  may  also  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  they  do 
not  exercise  the  same  but  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  all 
the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  continent, 
as  those  of  the  islands  in  the  said  gulf.  As  to  what  relates  to  the 
fishery  out  of  the  said  gulf,  the  French  shall  exercise  the  same,  but 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coasts  of  the  isle  of  Cape 
Breton.  By  the  fourth  article,  Great  Britain  cedes  to  France,  to 
serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen,  the  islands  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  Miquelon;  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  absolutely  en 
gages  not  to  fortify  the  said  island,  nor  to  erect  any  other  buildings 
thereon,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep 
only  a  guard  of  fifty  men  for  the  police.  By  the  sixth  article  it  is 
stipulated,  that  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  Great  Bri 
tain  and  France,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall  be  irre 
vocably  fixed,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mis 
sissippi,  from  its  source,  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville,  and  from 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  of  the 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea ;  and  to  this  purpose 
the  most  Christian  King  cedes  in  full  right,  and  guarantees  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile,  and  every  thing 
that  he  possesses  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  except 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  island  on  which  it  is  situated, 
which  shall  remain  to  France,  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  shall  be  equally  free  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its  source  to  the  sea, 
and  that  part  expressly  which  is  between  the  said  island  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  passage 
both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth ;  and  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  sub 
jects  of  either  nation  shall  not  be  stopped,  visited,  or  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever.  The  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  inserted  in  the  second  article,  shall  also 
take  place  with  legard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by 
this  article ;  that  is,  that  the  French  in  Canada  may  freely  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
permit;  that  they  may  enjoy  their  civil  rights,  retire  when  they 
please,  and  may  dispose  of  their  estates  to  British  subjects.  By  the 
seventh  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  Britain  shall  restore  to  France 


ant  city  of  Havannah,  the  key  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
together  with  the  French  provinces  of  Martinique, 
Grenada.  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Caribbee 
Islands. 

The  progress  of  the  British  conquests,  which 
threatened  all  the  remaining  colonial  possessions  of 
their  opponents,  was  arrested  by  preliminary  articles 
of  peace,  which,  towards  the  close  of  1762,  were 
interchanged  at  Fontainbleau  between  the  ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  On  the  10th 
of  February,  in  the  following  year,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  ratified.* 
France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  the  conquests  which 
the  latter  had  made  in  North  America ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  between  the  two  crowns,  that  the  boundary- 
line  of  their  respective  dominions  in  the  new  heini- 


the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Desirade,  and  Martinico, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  with 
their  fortresses;  provided  that  the  term  of  eighteen  months  be 
granted  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  settled  there,  and  in 
other  places  hereby  restored  to  France,  to  sell  their  estates,  recover 
their  debts,  and  to  transport  themselves  and  effects,  without  being 
restrained  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  any  pretence,  except  for 
debts,  or  criminal  prosecutions.  By  the  eighth  article,  France 
cedes  and  guarantees  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of  Grenada  and 
the  Grenadines,  with  the  same  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  inhabit 
ants  as  are  inserted  in  the  second  article  for  those  of  Canada  ;  and 
the  partition  of  the  islands  called  neutral,  is  agreed  and  fixed,  so 
that  those  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominico,  and  Tobago,  shall  remain  in 
full  right  to  England,  and  that  of  St.  Lucia  shall  be  delivered  to 
France  in  full  right,  the  two  crowns  reciprocally  guaranteeing  to 
each  other  the  partition  so  stipulated.  By  the  sixteenth  article,  it 
is  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  all  the  fortifi 
cations  to  be  demolished,  which  his  subjects  shall  have  erected  m 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain,  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  And  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  not,  for 
the  future,  suffer  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  their 
workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or  molested  under  any  pretence  whatso 
ever,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away 
log-wood ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  build,  without  hinderance, 
and  occupy,  without  interruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  neces 
sary  for  them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  effects ;  and  his 
said  Catholic  Majesty  assures  to  them,  by  this  article,  the  entire 
enjoyment  of  what  is  above  stipulated.  By  the  seventeenth  arti 
cle,  his  Catholic  Majesty  desists  from  all  pretensions  which  he  may 
have  formed  to  the  right  of  fishing  about  the  island  of  Newfound 
land.  By  the  eighteenth  article,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  shall  restore  to  Spain  all  that  he  has  conquered  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  fortress  of  Havannah ;  and  that  fort 
ress,  as  well  as  all  the  other  fortresses  of  the  said  island,  shall  be 
restored  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  when  they  were  con 
quered  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  arms.  By  the  twentieth  article, 
his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees,  in  full  right,  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  Florida,  with  the  Fort  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
bay  of  Pensacola,  as  well  as  all  that  Spain  possesses  on  the  conti 
nent  of  North  America,  to  the  east,  or  to  the  southeast  of  the  river 
Mississippi ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  said 
countries  and  lands,  with  the  sovereignty,  property,  and  possession, 
and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaties,  or  otherwise,  which  the  Catho 
lic  king  and  the  crown  of  Spain  have  had  till  now  over  the  said 
countries." — Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  339 — 433,  where  the  preliminary 
articles  of  the  treaty  are  inserted  entire  ;  and  vol.  iv.  p.  1,2,  where 
the  most  material  alterations  or  explanations  of  those  articles,  as 
settled  by  the  definitive  treaty,  are  inserted.— American  Annals, 
vol.  ii.  p.  113—115. 
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sphere  should  run  along  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  as  far  as  the  Iberville,  and  along  the 
middle  of  that  river,  and  of  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain. 

Thus  terminated  a  war,  which  originated  in  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  surround  the 
English  colonists,  and  chain  them  to  a  narrow  strip 
of  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  ended 
with  their  giving  up  the  whole  of  what  was  then 
their  only  valuable  territory  in  North  America.  The 
immediate  advantage  the  colonies  derived  from  the 
successful  issue  of  the  contest  was  great  and  apparent. 
Although,  for  a  short  period  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada  had  been  effected,  they  were  subject  to  attacks 
from  the  Indian  tribes  attached  to  the  French,  and 
also  from  the  Cherokees  on  their  south-western  bor 
ders,  they  were  soon  enabled  to  visit  their  cruelties 
with  severe  retribution,  and  to  procure  a  lasting 
repose,  as  the  Indians  had  no  forts  to  which  to  repair 
for  protection  or  aid.  But  the  indirect  results,  though 
almost  unperceived  at  first,  were  far  more  important, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  those  momentous  efforts 
which  issued  in  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  her  colonies,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
vassal  as  a  rival.  The  colonists  became  inured  to  the 
habits  and  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  European  warfare ;  while  the  desire  of 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  Canada,  which  France  did  not 
fail  to  harbour,  was  preparing  for  them  a  most 
efficient  friend,  and  making  way  for  the  anomalous 
exhibition  of  a,  despotic  sovereign  exerting  all  his 
power  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    REVOLUTION. FROM    THE    MOTION  FOR  WRITS 

OF    ASSISTANCE    TO.  THE    REPEAL  OF   THE    STAMP 
ACT. 

No  period  of  the  world's  history  exhibits  events 
ncore  deeply  fraught  with  interest,  or  more  full  of 
m-\ral  and  political  instruction,  than  the  era  of 
American  independence.  Duly  to  appreciate  the  cha 
racter  of  the  struggle,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  colonies 
originated,  their  progress  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
ha'f,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  existed 
between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  state. 

A  considerable  variety  of  circumstances  attended 
the  establishment  of  the  different  colonies.  In  some 
cases  large  sums  were  advanced,  either  by  associated 
or  by  individual  proprietors  who  remained  in  England, 


expecting,  though  in  vain,  to  derive  a  profitable  return 
for  the  advance  of  their  capital ;  while  in  others,  and 
those  the  most  eminent,  the  colonies  were  founded 
solely  at  the  expense  and  by  the  talent  and  laborious 
exertion  of  the  individuals  who  expatriated  them 
selves,  to  obtain  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
rights  which  they  sought  in  vain  in  their  native  land. 
In  no  instance  can  it  be  truly  stated,  that  any  Ame 
rican  colony  was  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  or  nation  of  Great  Britain.  The  indi 
viduals  who  had  thus  voluntarily  separated  them 
selves  from  their  native  land  by  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  still  maintained  some  connexion  with 
the  parent  state,  both  because  the  new  soil  was  claimed 
as  an  appendage  of  the  crown,  and  in  order  to  place 
themselves  under  adequate  protection  against  the 
hostile  attempts  of  any  of  the  other  European  states. 
By  royal  charter,  however,  each  colony  was  allowed 
its  legislative  assembly,  and  with  such  slight  restric 
tions,  that  the  colonists  might  well  be  excused  for 
entertaining  the  idea  that  they  possessed  their  own 
parliament ;  and  their  history  evinces  that  this  senti 
ment  was  widely  extended  and  deeply  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  Americans.  In  no  case  were  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  colonies  less  free  than  those 
of  the  British  constitution — in  many  instances  they 
were  far  more  so ;  while  the  simplicity  and  popular 
character  of  their  ecclesiastical  bodies,  tended  most 
powerfully  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  civil  freedom. 
The  liberties  they  enjoyed  were  rendered  still  more 
valuable,  in  their  esteem,  from  the  recollection  of  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made  to  obtain  them.  What 
labour — what  fatigue — what  peril  had  they  not  en 
countered  in  an  unknown  and  savage  land ! — Exposed 
to  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  winter,  and  the  over 
powering  heat  of  the  summer,  of  an  American  climate, 
unmitigated  by  the  protecting  and  consoling  influ 
ences  of  civilization,  an  early  death  had  been  the  fate  of 
most  of  the  first  emigrants  ;  while  those  who  survived 
the  miseries  of  their  situation  had  to  defend  their  new 
habitations  against  the  assaults  of  a  ferocious  foe,  who 
disputed  their  title  to  the  possession  of  lands  they  had 
so  long  regarded  as  exclusively  their  own.  Did  the 
aristocracy  or  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  share  in 
these  toils  ?•  Did  they  dispense  with  any  of  their 
luxurious  habits  to  relieve  the  wants,  or  sympathize 
in  the  difficulties  or  distresses  of  these  brave  and 
indefatigable  men  ?  Or  did  they  not  leave  them  un 
noticed  till  they  became  sufficiently  wealthy  to  afford 
a  lucrative  banishment  to  some  of  the  basest  scions 
of  nobility,  and  a  prospect  of  yielding  a  revenue 
which  might  facilitate  the  enlargement  of  the  pension 
list  I 
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After  the  difficulties  inevitably  attendant  on  first 
attempts  at  colonization  were  overcome,  the  progress 
of  the  colonists  in  changing  the  luxuriant  wilderness 
into  a  cultivated  and  well-regulated  state  was  very 
rapid ;  and  to  the  abundance  of  nature,  commerce 
soon  added  the  accumulations  of  wealth.  The  secret 
of  their  prosperky  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  colonies 
were  left  to  themselves,  without  the  officious  inter 
meddling  of  the  legislature  of  the  parent  state.  The 
navigation  acts  form  the  only  exception  to  this  obser 
vation.  These  acts,  it  has  already  been  observed,* 
prohibited  both  exportation  and  importation  either  in 
Britain  or  the  colonies,  except  in  English-built  vessels 
manned  by  English  sailors.  These  and  other  enact 
ments  were  designed  to  secure  to  England  a  monopoly 
of  all  American  productions,  from  which  her  merchants 
could  derive  a  profit ;  and  had  they  been  carried  into 
full  effect,  they  would  have  prevented  all  direct  inter 
course  between  the  British  American  colonies  and 
those  of  Spanish  America,  as  well  as  with  Europe 
and  Asia.  Through  the  laxity  of  their  administration, 
however,  an  important  traffic  had  long  been  carried 
on  with  Spanish  settlements,  the  returns  of  which 
were  principally  in  gold  and  silver,  an  object  of  great 
moment  to  the  interest  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
indeed  very  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  herself.t 
A  considerable  trade  was  also  carried  on  between  New 
York  and  some  other  of  the  principal  American  sea 
ports,  and  Lisbon,  the  returns  of  which  were  made 
chiefly  in  specie,  and  the  remainder  in  wine.  These 
and  other  sources  of  commercial  profit  were  closed 
by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws,  their 
systematic  evasion  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  British  ministry ;  and  this  measure  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  though  least  avowed, 
incitements  to  revolutionary  zeal.  It  must  also  be 
added,  that  for  the  aggrandizement  of  English  manu 
factures,  the  colonists  were  prohibited  from  making 
some  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  articles,  a 
measure  which  was, 'in  the  estimation  of  the  Ame 
ricans,  as  degrading  as  it  was  unjust  and  oppressive. 
It  must  be  evident  to  any  impartial  investigator, 
that  for  all  purposes  of  internal  government,  in  the 
New  England  colonies  especially,  the  connexion 
between  them  and  the  British  empire  was  little  more 
than  nominal ;  and  that,  under  the  form  of  allegiance, 
the  reality  of  independence  had  long  existed.  "  It 
was  not  easy  to  devise,"  says  Governor  Hutchinson, 
whose  testimony  on  this  point  at  least  must  be  admit 
ted  to  be  of  great  weight,  "  a  system  of  subordinate 
government  less  controlled  by  the  supreme,  than  the 

*  Book  I.  chap.  ii. ;  and  chap.  iii. 

t.  Stedman's  American  War,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 


governments  in  the  colonies.  Every  colony  had 
been  left  to  frame  their  own  laws,  and  adapt  them  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  colony.  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  was 
governed  by  laws  varying  greatly  from,  though  not 
repugnant  to,  the  laws  of  England.  Not  only  their 
penal  laws,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  the 
descent  of  estates,  varied  from  the  English  constitu 
tion,  and  were  settled  to  their  own  minds  ;  but  they 
had  been  allowed  to  establish  a  mode  of  religious 
worship,  and  a  form  of  church  government  and 
discipline,  which,  at  most,  might  be  said  to  be  only 
tolerated  in  England."*  Possessed  of  their  own 
legislature,  the  colonists  imposed  and  appropriated 
their  own  imposts,  and  perpetually  resisted  the  at 
tempts  of  the  crown  to  render  the  governors,,  judges, 
and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  inde 
pendent  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  by  refusing  them. 
The  repeated  declarations  of  some  of  the  representa 
tive  assemblies,  that  no  power  could  lawfully  require 
the  imposition  of  any  tax  without  the  assent  of  the 
colonial  assembly,  plainly  indicated  their  opinion  as 
to  their  independence  of  the  British  parliament  in  all 
matters  of  internal  government ;  while  their  frequent 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  governors,  proves  equally  their  watch 
ful  jealousy  to  keep  the  sovereign  power  within, 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  to  dispute  its  exercises 
whenever  it  interfered  with  their  real  or  imagina 
ry  rights. 

The  advocates  of  the  liberties  of  America,  preced 
ing  and  during  the  period  of  contest,  appear  to  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  question; 
that  their  views  were  just,  is  testified  by  the  almost 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  enlightened  statesmen, 
of  the  present  day.  When  Charles  Townshend,  at 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  speeches  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies, 
exclaimed,  "  And  now  will  these  Americans,  planted 
by  our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence,  until 
they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  importance', 
and  protected  by  our  arms — will  they  grudge  to 
contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy 
burden  we  lie  under?"  Colonel  Barre  replied  :— 
"  They  planted  by  your  care  !  No,  your  oppression; 
planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your 
tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost 
all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
and  among  others,  to  the  cruelties  of  a  savage  foe — 
the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the 


t  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  p.  35i, 
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most  formidable,  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's 
earth ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  Eng 
lish  liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure, 
compared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own 
country,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have 
been  their  friends.  They  nourished  by  your  indul 
gence  !  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them. 
As  soon  as  you  began  to  take  care  about  them,  that 
care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  them  in 
one  department  and  another,  who  were  deputies  of 
deputies  to  some  members  of  this  house,  sent  to  prey 
upon  them ;  men,  whose  behaviour  on  many  occa 
sions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to 
recoil  within  them ;  men  promoted  to  the  highest 
seats  of  justice,  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape 
boing  brought  to  a  bar  of  justice  in  their  own. 
They  protected  by  your  arms  !  They  have  nobly 
taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their 
valour,  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry, 
for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontiers  were 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all 
its  little  savings  to  your  emolument.  And  believe  me, 
that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that 
people  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still."* 

The  immediate  and  exciting  causes  of  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  government  were  two-fold ;  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  navigation  laws,  which 
destroyed  a  most  important  and  profitable,  though 
contraband  and  illegal  trade  ;  and  the  assertion  by 
the  British  parliament  of  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 
The  latter  so  speedily  followed  the  former,  and  afford 
ed  so  preferable  a  ground  on  which  to  make  a  stand, 
that  the  navigation  laws  were  seldom  exhibited  as 
one  of  the  chief  grievances ;  although,  had  not  the 
stamp  act  and  other  similar  measures  been  brought 
forward,  the  laws  affecting  the  trade  of  the  co 
lonies  would  inevitably  have  excited  the  same  op 
position. 

The  attempt  to  hold  a  people,  circumstanced  as 
were  the  American  colonists,  under  the  legislation  of 
Great  Britain,  was  as  irrational  as  it  was  unjust. 
Financial  embarrassments  called  forth  the  erroneous 
policy  into  action,  which,  as  often  happens  in 
private  life,  deeply  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  design 
ed  to  remedy ;  and  the  attempt  to  wring  a  few  thou 
sands  per  annum  from  the  colonists,  terminated  in 
plunging  Great  Britain  into  debt,  and  in  depriving 
her  of  an  immense  territory,  which,  under  a  just 
and  liberal  management,  might  still  have  con- 

*  Gordon's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  160, 
161. 
t  Bissett's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  and  M.  Botta's  Historic  de  la 


tinned  one  of  the  most  illustrious  appendages  of  the 
British  crown. 

Plans  of  laying  internal  taxes,  and  of  drawing  a 
revenue  from  the  colonies,  had  been  at  various  times 
suggested  to  the  ministry,  and  particularly  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  This  statesman,  however,  was  too 
wise  and  sagacious  to  adopt  them.  "  I  will  leave  the 
taxation  of  the  Americans,"  Walpole  answered,  "  for 
some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage 
than  I  have,  and  be  less  friendly  to  commerce  than  I 
am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,"  he  added, 
"  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  American  colonies  to  the  utmost  latitude ;  nay, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities 
in  the.ir  trade  with  Europe ;  for,  by  encouraging 
them  to  an  extensive  and  growing  foreign  commerce, 
if  they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  two  years  afterwards,  full  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  this  gain  will  be  in  his 
majesty's  exchequer  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this, 
kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
our  manufactures  go  thither  ;  and  as  they  increase  in 
the  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will 
be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to 
their  own  constitution  and  laws."t  The  first  Pitt, 
also,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  several 
preceding  administrations,  says,  "None  of  these 
thought,  or  even  dreamed  of,  robbing  the  colonies  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  That  was  reserved  to 
mark  an  era  of  the  late  administration  ;  not  that 
there  were  wanting  some,  when  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve  his  majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  burn  my  fin 
gers  with  an  American  stamp  act.  With  the  enemy 
at  their  back,  with  our  bayonets  at  their  breasts,  in 
the  day  of  their  distress,  perhaps  the  Americans 
would  have  submitted  to  the  imposition ;  but  it 
would  have  been  taking  an  ungenerous  and  unjust 
advantage." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  or  wishes  of 
any  individual  of  the  British  cabinet,  at  any  period 
relative  to  drawing  a  revenue  directly  from  the  co 
Ionics,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  make  the  at 
tempt  until  after  the  reduction  of  the  French  power 
in  America.  This  was  deemed  a  favourable  moment 
to  call  upon  the  Americans  for  taxes,  to  assist  in  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  incurred,  as  was  alleged,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  their  protection  against  a  powerful 
enemy,  now  no  longer  an  object  of  their  dread. t  A 
British  statesman  should  have  reflected,  that,  if  the 


Guerre  de  1'Independence  et  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique.     Edit. 
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Americans  were  relieved  from  the  dread  of  their 
ancient  enemy,  they  no  longer  required  the  protec 
tion  of  the  parent  country  against  that  enemy ;  and 
that  the  strongest  hold  on  their  dependence  was  gone 
when  Canada  was  gained.* 

The  conquest  of  Canada  had  scarcely  been  effected,t 
when  rumours  were  extensively  prevalent!  that  a  dif 
ferent  system  of  government  was  about  to  be  adopt 
ed  by  the  parent  state  ;  that  the  charters  would  be 
taken  away, and  the  colonies  reduced  to  royal  govern 
ments.  The  officers  of  the  customs  began  to  enforce 
with  strictness  all  the  acts  of  parliament  regulating 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  several  of  which  had  been 
suspended,  or  had  become  obsolete.  Governor  Ber 
nard,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  always  a  supporter  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  appears  to  have  entered  fully  in 
to  these  views,  and  to  have  indicated,  by  his  appoint 
ment  of  confidential  advisers,  that  his  object  would  be 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  to  any  limits 
which  the  ministry  might  require.  The  first  demon 
stration  of  the  new  course  intended  to  be  pursued, 
was  the  arrival  of  an  order  in  council  to  carry  into 
effect  the  acts  of  trade,  and  to  apply  to  the  supreme 
judicature  of  the  province  for  writs  of  assistance,  to 
be  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  customs.  According 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  no  searches  or  seizures 
can  be  made  without  a  special  warrant,  issued  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 

*  "  The  disposition  to  tax  the  Americans,  unless  they  would  tax 
themselves  equal  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  was  undoubtedly 
ntrengthened  by  the  reports  of  their  gayety  and  luxury  which 
reached  the  mother  country :  it  was  also  said,  that  the  planters 
lived  like  princes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  laboured  hard 
for  a  tolerable  subsistence.  The  officers  lately  returned  represent 
ed  them  as  rich,  wealthy,  and  even  overgrown  in  fortune.  Their 
opinion  might  arise  from  observations  made  in  the  American  cities 
and  towns  during'  the  war,  while  large  sums  were  spent  in  the 
country,  for  the  support  of  fleets  and  armies.  American  produc 
tions  were  then  in  great  demand,  and  trade  flourished.  The  peo 
ple,  naturally  generous  and  hospitable,  having  a  number  of  stran 
gers  among  them,  indulged  themselves  in  many  uncommon  ex 
penses.  When  the  war  was  terminated,  and  they  had  no  further 
apprehension  of  danger,  the  power  of  (he  late  enemy  in  the  coun 
try  being  totally  broken, — Canada,  and  the  back  lands  to  the  very 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Floridas,  being  ceded  to  Great 
Britain, — it  was  thought  they  could  not  well  make  loo  much  of 
those  who  had  so  contributed  to  their  security.  Partly  to  do 
honour  to  them,  and  partly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  gratify  their  own 
pride,  they  added  to  their  show  of  plate,  by  borrowing  of  neighbours, 
and  made  a  great  parade  of  riches  in  their  several  entertainments. 
The  plenty  and  variety  of  provision  and  liquors  enabled  them  to 
furnish  out  an  elegant  table,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense." — 
Gordon's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  158. 

t  It  will  be  perceived,  that  (he  contest  respecting  the  writs  of  as 
sistance  occurred  nearly  two  years  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  make  a  slight  chro 
nological  retrocession,  than  to  dissever  this  occurrence  from  those 
with  which  it  is  so  strictly  allied  in  its  moral  and  political  cha 
racter. 

t  "  Nothing  excited  a  greater  alarm  in  the  breats  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  communicated,  than  the  following  anecdote,  viz.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield,  ere  he  left  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire, 


particularly  designating  the  place  to  be  searched  and 
the  goods  to  be  seized.  But  the  writ  of  assistance 
was  to  command  all  sheriffs  and  other  civil  officers 
to  assist  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted,  in 
breaking  open  and  searching  every  place  where  he 
might  suspect  any  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods 
to  be  concealed.  It  was  a  sort  of  commission,  during 
pleasure,  to  ransack  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  for 
it  was  never  to  be  returned,  nor  any  account  of  the 
proceedings  under  it  rendered  to  the  court  whence  it 
issued.  Such  a  weapon  of  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  the'  inferior  officers  of  the  customs,  might  well 
alarm  even  innocence,  and  confound  the  violators  of 
the  law. 

The  mercantile  part  of  the  community  united  in 
opposing  the  petition,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety,  as  to  the  result  of  the  question.  The  offi 
cers  of  the  customs  called  upon  Mr.  Otis  for  his  official 
assistance,  as  advocate-general,  to  argue  their  cause : 
but  as  he  believed  these  writs  to  be  illegal  and  tyran 
nical,  he  resigned  the  situation,  though  very  lucrative, 
and  if  filled  by  a  compliant  spirit,  leading  to  the  high 
est  favours  of  government.  The  merchants  of 
Salem  and  Boston  applied  to  Otis  §  and  Thacher,  who 
engaged  to  make  their  defence.  •  The  trial  took  place 
in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Old  Town  House,  in 
Boston.  The  judges  were  five  in  number,  including 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  who  presided  as 

on  Monday  afternoon,  the  2d  of  April,  1764,  sent  for  Dr.  Langdon 
and  Mr.  Haven,  the  congregational  ministers  of  the  town,  and  upon, 
their  coming  and  being  alone  with  him,  said, '  I  can't  in  conscience 
leave  the  town  without  acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  My  heart 
bleeds  for  America.  O  poor  New  England  t  There  is  a  deep-laid 
plot  against  both  your  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  they  will  be 
lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  but 
trouble  before  you.  My  information  comes  from  the  best  authoriljr 
in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affair  in  general,, 
but  enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars.  Your  liberties  will  be 
lost.'"  Gordon,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Considerable  jealousy  appears  to 
have  been  justly  entertained  by  the  Americans  of  the  well  knowni 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  bishop, 
of  Llandaff  observed,  in  a  discourse  on  behalf  of  that  institution, 
that  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  being  obtained, "  the  American: 
church  will  go  out  of  its  infant  state,  be  able  to  stand  upon  its  owni 
legs,  and,  without  foreign  help,  support  and  spread  itself,  and  then, 
this  society  will  be  brought  to  the  happy  issue  intended."  Mr. 
Whilefield  justly  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Durell,  "  Supposing- 
his  lordship's  assertions  true,  then  I  fear  it  will  follow,  that  a  so-, 
ciety,  which,  since  its  first  institution,  hath  been  looked  upon  as  a 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  hath  been  all  the  while  rather  * 
society  for  propagating  episcopacy  in  foreign  parts." 

§  Mr.  Hutchinson  insists  that  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Otis  was 
originally  ^excited  by  the  governor's  refusing  the  place  of  chief  jus 
tice  of  the  supreme  court  to  his  father  ;  and  speaking  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  says,  "  Mr.  Otis's  zeal  in  carrying  on  these  causes, 
was  deemed  as  meritorious  as  if  it  had  sprung  from  a  sincere  con 
cern  f6r  the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  resentment  against  the- 
governor  was  not  charged  upon  him  as  the  motive."  Mr.  Hutch 
inson  may,  however,  be  supposed  at  least  as  prejudiced  against  Mr; 
Otis,  as  his  biographer  or  Mr.  Adams  may  be  in  his  favour.  See; 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1719  to  1774,^ 
90—95, 
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chief  justice ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  all  the 
officers  of  government  and  the  principal  citizens,  to 
hear  the  arguments  in  a  cause  that  inspired  the  deep 
est  solicitude.  The  case  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gridley, 
who  argued  it  with  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
dignity,  urging  every  point  and  authority  that  could 
be  found,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  in  favour  of 
the  custom  house  petition  ;  making  all  his  reasoning 
depend  on  this  consideration, — "  if  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  sovereign  legislator  of  the  Bri 
tish  empire."  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thacher  on 
the  opposite  side,  whose  reasoning  was  ingenious  and 
able,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  great  mildness  and  mode 
ration.  "  But,"  in  the  language  of  president  Adams, 
"  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire ;  with  a  promptitude  of 
classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summa 
ry  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal 
authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  into  futurity,  and  a 
rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away 
all  before  him.  American  independence  was  then 
and  there  born.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  to 
defend  the  Non  sine  Diis  animosus  infans*  to  de 
fend  the  vigorous  youth,  were  then  and  there  sown. 
Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appear 
ed  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms 
against  writs  of  assistance.  Then  and  there  was 
the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the  ar 
bitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the 
child  Independence  was  born.  In  fifteen  years,  i.  e. 
in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  declared  himself 
free."t 

In  consequence  of  this  argument,  it  appears,  the 
popularity  of  Otis  was  without  bounds,  and  at  the 
next  election  he  was  for  the  first  time  chosen  a  mem 
ber  of  the  house  of  representatives  by  an  almost  unani 
mous  vote.  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  public  senti 
ment  at  that  period  may  be  derived  from  the  following 
remarkable  language  of  the  governor,  in  his  speech 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  "  Let  me  re 
commend  to  you  to  give  no  attention  to  declamations 
tending  to  promote  a  suspicion  of  the  civil  rights  of 
the  people  being  in  danger.  Such  harangues  might 
suit  well  in  the  time  of  Charles  and  James,  but  in 
the  times  of  the  Georges  they  are  groundless  and  un 
just.  Since  the  accession  of  the  first  George,  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  the  legal  privileges  of  any 
corporate  body  being  attacked  by  any  of  the  king's 
ministers  or  servants,  without  public  censure  ensuing. 
His  present  majesty  has  given  uncommon  assurances 


*  This  allusion  is  to  the  alliance  medal,  struck  in  Paris ;  one 
side  of  which  contains  the  head  of  Liberty,  with  the  words  lAbertas 
Americana,  4th  July,  1776;  and  on  the  reverse,  a  robust  infant 
struggling  with  the  serpent,  attacked  by  a  lion,  (England,)  defend- 


how  much  he  has  at  heart  the  preservation  of  the 
liberty,  rights,  and  privileges  of  all  his  subjects.  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  he  can  forfeit  his  word  ;  or  that 
he  will  suffer  it  to  be  forfeited  by  the  acts  of  any 
servant  of  his  with  impunity  ?  An  insinuation  so 
unreasonable  and  injurious  I  am  sure  will  never  be 
well  received  among  you." 

In  the  following  session,  Governor  Bernard  in 
formed  the  house  of  representatives  that,  during  the 
recess  of  the  legislature,  he  had  appropriated  a  small 
sum  towards  fitting  out  the  sloop  Massachusetts  to 
protect  the  fishery.  The  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  answer,  reported  to  the  house  a  message, 
in  which  after  desiring  his  excellency  to  restore  the 
sloop  to  her  former  condition,  they  add — "  Justice  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  constituents  obliges  us  to  remon 
strate  against  the  method  of  making  or  increasing 
establishments  by  the  governor  and  council.  It 
is  in  effect  taking  from  the  house  their  most  darling 
privilege,  the  right  of  originating  all  taxes.  It  is,  in 
short,  annihilating  one  branch  of  the  legislature. 
And  when  once  the  representatives  of  a  people  give 
up  this  privilege,  the  government  will  very  soon  be 
come  arbitrary.  No  necessity,  therefore,  can  be  suf 
ficient  to  justify  a  house  of  representatives  in  giving  up 
such  a  privilege;  for  it  would  be  of  little  consequence 
to  the  people  whether  they  were  subject  to  George  or 
Louis,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  or  the  French  king, 
if  both  were  arbitrary,  as  both  would  be  if  both  could 
levy  taxes  without  parliament."  "  Treason,  trea 
son  !"  cried  one  of  the  members,  when  these  words 
were  read  ;  but  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  mes 
sage  sent  unaltered  to  the  governor.  The  same 
day  he  returned  it,  accompanied  by  a  letter  requesting 
that  a  part  of  it  might  be  expunged,  as  disrespectful 
to  the  king.  It  was  then  proposed  to  insert  an 
amendment  in  the  message,  expressive  of  loyalty  ; 
but  a  certain  member  crying  "  Rase  them,  rase  them," 
the  obnoxious  words,  which  had  been  underlined  by 
the  governor,  were  erased  ;  "  it  being  obvious  that 
the  remonstrance  would  be  the  same  in  effect  with  or 
without  them."  The  governor  sent  a  vindication  of 
his  conduct  to  the  house,  and  prorogued  the  assem 
bly  before  there  was  time  to  answer  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  laws  of  trade  were  enforced 
with  increasing  strictness,  greatly  to  the  embarrass 
ment  of  American  commerce,  particularly  that  of  the 
northern  colonies,  the  whole  of  whose  foreign  trade 
seemed  about  to  be  ruined  ;  an  event  which  would 


ed  by  Minerva,  (Prance,)  who  interposes  a'  shield  with  the  flours 
de  lis,  and  on  which  the  lion  fastens ;  the  motto,  furnished  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  Nan  sine  Diis  animosus  infans. 
t  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  p.  61. 
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leave  them  no  means  of  making  remittances  to  Eng 
land  for  the  purchase  of  manufactures,  rendered  so 
necessary  by  the  severity  of  their  climate,  but  direct 
exportations  to  that  country;  to  which,  the  subjection 
of  Canada  having  made  that  province  the  seat  of  the 
fur  trade,  they  had  nothing  to  send,  but  the  growth 
of  their  forests  and  the  produce  of  their  whale  fishery. 
The  apprehension  of  this  evil  induced  them  to  urge 
their  agents  and  correspondents  in  Great  Britain  to 
make  every  effort  to  procure  a  repeal,  or  to  prevent 
the  perpetuity,  of  the  most  obnoxious  statutes,  particu 
larly  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  act.  Notwithstanding 
the  approach  of  these  evils,  and  the  language  of  Mr. 
Otis  in  his  argument  on  writs  of  assistance,  the 
unconstitutional  character  of  this  and  the  other  laws 
of  trade  does  not  appear  to  have  been  denied  with  a 
voice  loud  and  general  enough  to  excite  attention  in 
Great  Britain,  or  even  in  the  southern  colonies;  nor 
does  the  authority  of  parliament  to  enact  them  appear 
to  have  been  yet  openly  contested  by  any  deliberative 
body.  The  colonies  were  not  ready  to  throw  off  .by 
force  restraints  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear  from  their  infancy,  and  which  had  not  till 
lately  pressed  severely  upon  them.  They  now  began 
to  find  them  galling ;  and  perhaps  the  time  when  they 
would  have  grown  up  to  such  a  size  as  to  feel  them 
selves  cramped  and  shackled  by  them  beyond  endu1- 
ranee,  was  not  far  distant.  The  ministry,  however, 
chose  to  anticipate  it ;  and  in  December,  1763,  orders 
were  published  in  America  for  the  vigilant  and 
unsparing  enforcement  of  the  most  odious  of  these 
laws,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue. 

The  year  1764  was  prolific  in  measures  calculated 
to  agitate  and  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  Americans. 
Early  in  March  an  act  was  passed,  which  declared 
that  the  bills  which  had  been  issued  by  the  several 
colonial  governments,  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  legal  currency ;  an  enactment  which,  although  in 
some  cases  it  might  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  pre 
venting  an  injurious  excess  of  paper,  was  very 
prejudicial  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  galling  to  the 
feelings,  of  the  colonists.  On  the  10th  of  March,  the 
house  of  commons  passed  eighteen  resolutions  for 
imposing  taxes  and  duties  on  the  colonies.  The 
execution  of  that  which  declared  that  it  might  be 
proper  to  impose  certain  stamp  duties  on  them,  was 
deferred  to  the  next  session  ;  but  the  others  were 
immediately  enforced  by  "An  Act  for  granting  certain 
Duties  in  America ;"  which,  after  stating  that  it  was 
just  and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  there,  imposed 
duties  on  silks  and  coloured  calicoes  from  Persia, 
India,  or  China,  and  on  sugar,  wines,  coffee,  and 
pimento,  made  the  sugar  and  molasses  act  perpetual, 

VOL.  I.— Nos.  7  &  a  2  G 


reducing  the  duty  on  molasses  from  sixpence  to  three 
pence  per  gallon  ;  and  this  for  the  express  and  sole 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  The  same  act  increased 
the  number  of  enumerated  commodities)  laid  new  and 
harsh  restrictions  on  commerce,  re-enacted  many  of 
the  obsolete  laws  of  trade,  and  provided  that  all  penal 
ties  and  forfeitures,  accruing  under  any  of  them, 
might  be  sued  for,  at  the  election  of  the  informer,  in 
any  court  of  record  or  of  admiralty,  or  in  that  of  vice* 
admiralty,  to  be  established  over  all  America.  The 
declaration  which  was  made,  that  all  these  duties 
should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  for 
the  defence  of  the  colonies,  was  by  no  means  satis 
factory  :  it  was,  indeed,  urged  by  the  ministry,  to 
prove  to  the  Americans  that  the  money  which  was 
raised  from  them  would  ultimately  be  spent  again 
among  their  own  inhabitants ;  but  the  colonists  saga 
ciously  conjectured,  that  now  they  had  no  other 
enemy  than  a  few  exhausted  tribes  of  Indians,  there 
must  be  some  other  design  than  that  of  defence  in 
maintaining  a  standing  army  among  them ;  and  they 
could  attribute  the  plan  to  no  other  source,  than  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  their  liberties  by  military  force. 

The  direct  assertion  by  the  British  parliament,  of 
its  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  accompanied,  as  it  evi 
dently  was,  by  a  determination  to  carry  the  principle 
into  almost  immediate  effect,  excited  the  most  ex 
tensive  clamour  and  agitation,  not  only  among 
individuals,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  constituted 
authorities.  "  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,"  was  the  universal  watchword ;  the  pro 
posed  exaction  was  every  where  the  topic  of  conver 
sation,  and  the  subject  of  the  severest  animadversion. 
Every  day  beheld  the  affection  of  the  Americans  for 
the  parent  country  sensibly  diminish,  while  »he  dis 
position  to  resist  by  force  was  silently  but  effectually 
fostered.  Several  of  the  provincial  assemblies  sent 
instructions  to  their  agents  in  London  to  employ 
every  means  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  measure  being 
carried  into  effect. 

The  people  of  Boston,  at  tlieir  meeting  in  May, 
instructed  their  representatives  to  the  general  court 
on  this  important  subject.  In  these  instructions, 
(which  were  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,)  after  comment 
ing  on  the  sugar  and  molasses  act,  they  proceed  to 
observe :  "  But  our  greatest  apprehension  is,  that 
these  proceedings  may  be  preparatory  to  new  taxes  ; 
for  if  our  trade  may  be  taxed,  why  not  our  lands  ? 
why  not  the  products  of  our  lands,  and  every  thing 
we  possess  or  use  ?  This,  we  conceive,  annihilates 
our  charter  rights  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves.  It 
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strikes  at  our  British  privileges,  which,  as  we  have 
never  forfeited,  we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellow- 
suhjects  who  are  natives  of  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid 
upon  us,  in  any  shape,  without  our  having  a  legal 
representation  where  they  are  laid,  we  are  reduced 
from  the  character  of  free  subjects,  to  the  state  of 
tributary  slaves.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  you  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain 
from  the  general  court  all  necessary  advice  and 
instruction  to  our  agent  at  this  most  critical  juncture. 
We  also  desire  you  to  use  your  endeavours  that  the 
other  colonies,  having  the  same-  interests  and  rights 
with  us,  may  add  their  weight  to  that  of  this  province ; 
that  by  united  application  of  all  who  are  aggrieved, 
all  may  obtain  redress."*  This  was  the  first  public 
act  in  the  colonies,  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial 
plans  of  drawing  a  revenue  directly  from  America  ; 
and  it  contained  the  first  suggestion  of  the  propriety 
of  that  mutual  understanding  and  correspondence 
among  the  colonies,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
future  confederacy.  The  house  of  representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  in  June  following,  declared,  "  That  the 
sole  right  of  giving  and  granting  the  money  of  the 
people  of  that  province,  was  vested  in  them,  or  their 
representatives,  and  that  the  imposition  of  duties  and 
taxes  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  upon  a 
people  not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons,  is 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights ;  that  no 
man  can  justly  take  the  property  of  another,  without 
his  consent ;  upon  which  original  principles,  the 
power  of  making  laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  British  constitution,  is  evidently 
founded."  The  same  sentiments  are  expressed,  though 
in  stronger  language,  in  their  letter  of  instructions  to 
their  agent.  "  If  the  colonists  are  to  be  taxed  at 
pleasure,"  they  say,  "without  any  representatives  in 
parliament,  what  will  there  be,  to  distinguish  them, 
in  point  of  liberty,  from  the  subjects  of  the  most 
absolute  prince  ?  If  we  are  to  be  taxed  at  pleasure, 
without  our  consent,  will  it  be  any  consolation  to  us, 
that  we  are  to  be  assessed  by  a  hundred  instead  of 
one  ?  If  we  are  not  represented,  we  are  slaves." 
The  house,  also,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  a  com 
mittee,  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  court,  to  write 
to  the  other  colonies,  requesting  them  to  join  in 
applying  for  a  repeal  of  the  sugar  act,  and  in  endea 
vouring  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  act  laying 
stamp  duties,  or  any  other  act  imposing  taxes  on  the 
American  provinces. 

The  assembly  of  Connecticut  appointed  a  committee 
to  assist  the  governor  in  drawing  up  reasons  why  the 
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colonies  should  not  be  charged  with  internal  taxes  by 
authority  of  parliament.  These  reasons  were  drawn 
up  principally  by  Mr.  Fitch,  an  able  jurist,  then 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  being  reported  to  the 
assembly  of  that  colony,  were  approved.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  petitions  to  the  king  and  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  prepared  in  many  of  the 
colonies,  and  sent  to  their  agents.  The  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  was  prorogued  until  October.  The 
house  of  representatives  of  that  colony  agreed  upon  a 
petition  in  accordance  with  their  resolutions  of  June 
preceding.  This  being  sent  to  the  council  for  their 
concurrence,  through  the  influence  of  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson,  one  of  the  joint  committee  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  was  finally  so  altered  and  modified,  as  to 
place  the  objections  of  that  colony  to  the  stamp  act 
on  the  ground  of  expediency  rather  than  of  right. 
The  petitions  of  the  other  colonies,  however,  spoke  a 
more  bold  and  decisive  language.  The  memorial  of 
the  assembly  of  Virginia  to  the  house  of  commons 
declared,  that  ''they  conceived  it  essential  to  British 
liberty,  that  laws  imposing  taxes  on  the  people  ought 
not  to  be  made  without  the  consent  of  representatives 
chosen  by  themselves ;  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their 
constituents,  sustain  a  proportion  of  the  burden  laid 
on  them.  This  privilege,  inherent  hi  the  persons 
who  discovered  and  settled  these  regions,  could  not," 
they  observed,  "  be  renounced,  or  forfeited,  by  their 
removal  hither,  not  as  vagabonds  and  fugitives,  but 
licensed  and  encouraged  by  their  prince,  and  animated 
with  a  laudable  desire  of  enlarging  the  British  domi 
nions  and  extending  its  commerce  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  secured  to  them  and  their  descendants,  with 
all  other  rights  and  immunities  of  British  subjects,  by 
a  royal  charter,  which  hath  been  invariably  recog 
nised  and  confirmed  by  his  majesty  and  his  prede 
cessors,  in  their  commissions  to  the  several  governors, 
granting  a  power  and  prescribing  a  form  of  legislation, 
according  to  which  laws  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  welfare  and  good  government  of 
the  colony,  have  been  enacted  by  the  governor, 
council,  and  general  assembly  ;  and  to  them  requi 
sitions  and  applications  for  supplies  have  been  directed 
by  the  crown."  ! 

The  petitions  of  the  assembly  of  New  York  were 
drawn  with  great  ability,  and  breathed  a  spirit  more 
bold  and  decided  than  those  from  any  other  colony. 
In  that  to  the  house  of  commons,  after  stating,  that 
from  the  year  1683  there  had  been  in  that  province 
three  legislative  branches,  consisting  of  the  governor 
and  council,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  repre 
sentatives  chosen  by  the  people,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
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right  of  taxing  the  subject  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  had  always  granted  aid  to  the  crown 
according  to  their  abilities,  they  add,  "  But  -an 
exemption  from  the  burden  of  ungranted  and  in 
voluntary  taxes  must  be  the  grand  principle  of  every 
free  state.  Without  such  a  right  vested  in  them 
selves,  exclusive  of  all  others,  there  can  be  no  liberty, 
no  happiness,  no  security  ;  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
very  idea  of  property ;  for  who  can  call  that  his  own, 
which  may  be  taken  away  at  the  pleasure  of  another  ? 
And  so  evidently  does  this  appear  to  be  the  natural 
right  of  mankind,  that  even  conquered  tributary 
states,  though  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
periodical  tribute,  never  were  reduced  to  so  absolute 
and  forlorn  a  condition,  as  to  yield  to  all  the  burdens 
which  their  conquerors  might,  at  any  future  time, 
think  fit  to  impose.  The  tribute  paid,  the  debt  was 
discharged  ;  and  the  remainder  they  would  call  their 
own.  And  if  conquered  vassals,  upon  the  principle 
of  mutual  justice,  may  claim  a  freedom  from  assess 
ments  unbounded  and  unassented  to,  without  which 
they  would  suffer  the  loss  of  every  thing,  and  life 
itself  become  intolerable,  with  how  much  propriety 
and  boldness  may  we  proceed  to  inform  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  who,  to  their  distinguished  honour, 
in  all  ages  asserted  the  liberties  of  mankind,  that  the 
people  of  this  colony  nobly  disdain  the  thought  of 
claiming  that  exemption  as  a  privilege.  They  found 
it  on  a  basis  more  honourable,  solid,  and  stable ;  they 
challenge  it,  and  glory  in  it  as  their  right.  That 
right  their  ancestors  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  their  descendants,  returning  to  these  king 
doms,  enjoy  it  again  ;  and  that  it  may  be  exercised 
by  his  majesty's  subjects  at  home,  and  justly  denied 
to  those  who  submitted  to  poverty,  barbarian  wars, 
loss  of  blood,  loss  of  money,  personal  fatigues,  and  ten 
thousand  unutterable  hardships,  to  enlarge  the  trade, 
wealth,  and  dominion  of  the  nation :  or  to  speak  with 
the  most  incontestable  modesty,  that  when,  as  subjects, 
all  have  equal  merits,  a  fatal,  nay,  the  most  odious 
discrimination  should  nevertheless  be  made  between 
them,  no  sophistry  can  recommend  to  the  sober  impar 
tial  decision  of  common  sense."  While  the  assembly 
of  New  York  acknowledged  that  parliament  had  a 
right  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  they 
declared,  that  in  doing  this  they  had  not  the  right  of 
imposing  duties  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

In  addition  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  various  individuals  enlightened 
and  animated  the  colonists  by  numerous  publications 
both  in  the  newspapers  and  by  separate  pamphlets. 
Among  the  latter,  "  The  Rights  of  the  Colonists  as 
serted  and  proved,"  by  Mr.  Otis,  and  "  The  Sentiments 


of  a  British  American,"  by  Oxenbridge  Thacher, 
were  particularly  distinguished.  Mr.  Otis,  among 
other  tilings,  declared,  "  That  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
whether  on  trade  or  on  land,  on  houses,  or  ships,  on 
real  or  personal,  fixed  or  floating  property,  in  the 
colonies,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  rights 
of  the  colonists,  as  British  subjects  and  as  men." 
On  the  subject  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  act,  Mr, 
Thacher  stated  his  objections,  the  first  of  which  was, 
"  That  a  tax  was  thereby  laid  on  several  commodities, 
to  be  raised  and  levied  in  the  plantations,  and  to  be 
remitted  home  to  England.  This  is  esteemed,"  he 
said,  "a  grievance,  inasmuch  as  the  same  are  laid 
without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
colonists.  It  is  esteemed  an  essential  British  right, 
that  no  man  shall  be  subject  to  any  tax  but  what, 
in  person  or  by  his  representative,  he  hath  a  voice 
in  laying."* 

In  the  winter  of  1765,  at  the  request  of  the  other 
agents  of  the  colonies,  Dr.  Franklin,  Jared  Ingersoll, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Garth,  had  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  subject  of  the  stamp  duty.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  was  from  Connecticut,  and  had  been  re 
quested  to  assist  Mr.  Jackson  in  any  matters  relating 
to  that  colony  ;  Mr.  Garth  was  agent  for  South  Caro 
lina,  and  he  and  Mr.  Jackson  were  members  of 
parliament.  These  gentlemen,  and  particularly  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Ingersoll,  informed  the  minister  of 
the  great  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  in  America, 
and  most  earnestly  entreated  him,  that  if  money  must 
be  drawn  from  the  colonies  by  taxes,  to  leave  it  with  the 
colonists  to  raise  it  among  themselves,  in  such  manner 
as  they  should  think  proper,  and  best  adapted  to  their 
circumstances  and  abilities.  Dr.  Franklin  informed 
the  minister,  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had, 
by  a  resolution,  declared,  "  That  as  they  always  had, 
so  they  always  should,  think  it  their  duty  to  grant 
aids  to  the  crown,  according  to  their  abilities, 
whenever  required  of  them  in  the  usual  constitu 
tional  way." 

Neither  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists,  how 
ever,  nor  the  entreaties  of  their  agents,  were  of  any 
avail  with  the  ministry  or  parliament.  The  bill  for 
laying  the  stamp  and  other  duties  was  soon  brought 
before  the  house,  and  petitions  from  the  colonies  of 
Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  South  Carolina,  were 
offered  in  opposition  to  it.  The  house,  however,  re 
fused  to  receive  them  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  they 
questioned  or  denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  pass 
the  bill ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  was 
contrary  to  an  old  standing  rule  of  the  house, — "that 
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no  petition  should  be  received  against  a  money  bill." 
The  majority  against  receiving  the  petitions  was  very 
large,  and  those  from  the  other  colonies  were  not 
offered.  The  petition  from  New  York  was  express 
ed  in  such  strong  language,  that  no  member  of  the 
house  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  present  it.  The 
admirable  speech  of  Colonel  Barre  in  reply  to  Charles 
Townshend,  which  has  already  been  quoted,  although 
it  produced  a  profound  impression,  did  not  of  course 
defeat  the  measure ;  and  the  colonial  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  with  the  petition  of  the  London 
merchants  trading  to  America,  were  equally  unavail 
ing.  In  the  house  of  commons  there  were  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  for,  and  only  fifty  against  it.  In  the 
lords  it  passed  without  debate,  with  entire  unanimity  ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  March  it  obtained  the  royal  assent. 
This  enactment,  which  was  to  come  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  November,  excited  the  most  serious 
alarm  throughout  the  colonies.  It  was  viewed  as  a 
violation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  as  destruc 
tive  of  the  first  principles  of  liberty ;  and  combina 
tions  against  its  execution  were  every  where  formed. 
The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  which  was  in 
session  when  intelligence  of  the  act  was  received, 
passed  several  spirited  resolutions,  asserting  the  co 
lonial  rights,  and  denying  the  claim  of  parliamentary 
taxation.  The  resolutions*  were  introduced  into  the 
Virginia  assembly  by  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry, 
who,  on  the  envelope  of  a  copy  of  them  in  his  own 
hand  writing,  has  given  the  following  interesting 
particulars  :  "  They  formed,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "  the 
first  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  and  the  scheme  of 
taxing  America  by  the  British  parliament.  All  the 
colonies,  either  through  fear,  or  want  of  opportunity 
to  form  an  opposition,  or  from  influence  of  some  kind 
or  other,  had  remained  silent.t  I  had  been  for  the 
first  time  elected  a  burgess  a  few  days  before,  was 

*  They  were  as  follows  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers 
and  settlers  of  this  his  majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  brought  with 
them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  all  other  his  majesty's 
subjects  since  inhabiting  in  this  his  majesty's  said  colony,  all  the 
privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  that  have  at  any  time  been 
held,  enjoyed,  and  possessed  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James 
I.,  the  colonists  aforesaid  are  declared  entitled  to  all  the  privileges, 
liberties,  and  immunities,  of  denizens  and  natural  born  subjects,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within 
the  realm  of  England. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by 
persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who  can  only 
know  what  taxes  the  people  are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode 
of  raising  them,  and  are  equally  affected  by  such  taxes  themselves, 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom,  and  without 
which  the  ancient  constitution  cannot  subsist. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  most  ancient 
colony,  have  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  go 
verned  by  their  own  assembly  in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  in 
ternal  police,  and  that  the  same  hath  never  been  forfeited,  or  anv 


young,  inexperienced,  unacquainted  with  the  forma 
of  the  house,  and  the  members  that  composed  it. 
Finding  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no 
person  was  likely  to  step  forth,  I  determined  to  ven 
ture  ;  and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassisted,  on  a 
blank  leaf  of  an  old  law  book  wrote  the  within.  Upon 
offering  them  to  the  house,  violent  debates  ensued. 
Many  threats  were  uttered,  and  much  abuse  cast  on 
me,  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  long  and 
warm  contest,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small 
majority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm 
spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing  quick 
ness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed. 
The  great  point  of  resistance  to  British  taxation  was 
universally  established  in  the  colonies.  This  brought 
on  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries, 
and  gave  independence  to  ours.  Whether  this  will 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  depend  upon  the 
use  our  people  make  of  the  blessings  which  a  gra 
cious  God  hath  bestowed  on  us.  If  they  are  wise 
they  will  be  great  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a  con 
trary  character,  they  will  be  miserable.  Righteous 
ness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a  nation." 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate," 
says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Wirt,  "  while  he  was  des 
canting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  that  he 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Caesar  had  his  Bru 
tus — Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell — and  George  the 
Third' — ('  Treason, 'cried  the  speaker  ; '  Treason,  trea 
son,'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house  :  it  was  one 
of  those  trying  moments  which  are  decisive  of 
character.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant ;  but 
rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  speaker  an 
eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sen 
tence  with  the  firmest  emphasis,)  may  profit  by  their 
example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.'  "t 


other  way  given  up,  but  hath  been  constantly  recognised  by  the 
king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.  •-./ 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony 
have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  colony;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such 
power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  general 
assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as 
well  as  American  freedom." — Win's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  56,  57. 

t  Mr.  Henry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  informed  of,  or 
to  have  adequately  estimated,  the  character  of  the  proceedings  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  colonies,  during  the  preceding  year. 

t  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  another  extract  from  Mr. 
Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  although  it  is  a  specimen  of  an  overcharged 
and  vitiated  style.  Mr.  W.  has,  however,  received  a  just  critique 
from  that  able  work,  to  which  England  and  America  are  both 
greatly  indebted,  the  North  American  Reriew.  "  He  had  never 
before  had  a  subject  which  entirely  matched  his  genius,  and  was 
capable  of  drawing  out  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  It  was  remark 
ed  of  him,  throughout  his  life,  that  his  talents  never  failed  to  rise 
with  the  occasion,  and  in  proportion  with  the  resistance  which  he  had 
to  encounter.  The  nicety  of  the  vote  on  his  last  resolution,  proves 
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In  the  province  of  Massachusetts  dissatisfaction  at 
the  passing  the  stamp  act  was  strongly  manifested, 
and  surprise  was  mingled  with  irritation,  arising 
from  the  act  having  been  adopted  without  any  regard 
to  the  memorials  and  remonstrances  forwarded  from 
America  on  the  subject.  Feeling  as  freemen  and  as 
Englishmen,  they  saw  a  fatal  blow  aimed  at  their 
highly  valued  charter-liberties,  and  were  justly  ap 
prehensive  that,  without  a  more  resolute  and  united 
defence  than  had  yet  been  made,  their  civil  freedom 
would  be  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  despotic  power. 
Governor  Bernard,  in  his  speech  to  the  legislature 
in  May,  merely  glanced  at  the  interesting  subject  by 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  deeply  agitated  ;  but 
urged  entire  submission  to  all  acts  of  parliament,  as 
it  was  the  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  justice ;  and 
eulogized  the  character  of  the  prince  on  the  throne, 
"  as  one  fully  deserving  the  epithet  of  a  patriot  king." 
His  speech  had  principal  reference  to  other  topics  of 
a  local  nature.  But  the  house  of  representatives, 
having  referred  to  committees  the  several  matters  re 
commended  by  the  governor,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  preserving  the  rights  of 
the  province,  which  they  saw  directly  and  systemati 
cally  assailed.  On  an  early  day  of  the  session, 
"  having  considered  the  many  difficulties  to  which 
the  colonies  were  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  opera 
tion  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,"  they  voted  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  nine  of  their  body  to  report 
what  measures  were  best  to  be  taken  thereon.  This 
committee  recommended  "  that  there  should  be  a 
meeting,  as  soon  as  convenient,  of  committees  from 
the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  in  the 
several  colonies  on  this  continent,  to  consult  together 
on  their  present  circumstances,  and  the  difficulties  to 
which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced,  by  the  late  acts 
of  parliament  for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the 
colonies,  and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  humble 
address  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  imploring 
relief ;  that  such  meeting  should  be  holden  at  New 
York,  in  October  ;  that  three  persons  be  chosen  from 
the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  part  of  this 
province,  to  attend  the  convention  ;  that  letters  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  respective  speakers 
of  the  several  houses  of  representatives,  or  burgesses, 

that  this  was  not  a  time  to  hold  in  reserve  any  part  of  his  forces. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  alpine  passage,  under  circumstances  even  more 
unpropitious  than  those  of  Hannibal ;  for  he  had  not  only  to  fight, 
hand  to  hand,  the  powerful  party  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  heights,  but  at  the  same  instant  to  cheer  and  animate  the 
timid  band  of  followers  that  were  trembling,  and  fainting,  and 
drawing  back,  below  him.  It  was  an  occasion  that  called  upon 
him  to  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  he  did  put  it  forth,  in  such  a 
manner  as  man  never  did  before.  The  cords  of  argument,  with 
which  his  adversaries  frequently  flattered  themselves  that  they. 


in  the  colonies,  advising  them  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  house,  and  inviting  them  to  join  by  their  commit 
tees  for  the  purposes  above  expressed.  And  that  a 
letter  be  also  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  agent  of 
the  province  in  England  on  these  matters."*  This 
was  a  very  important  measure  :  an  occasion  was 
thus  furnished  for  citizens  from  the  different  colonies 
to  confer  with  one  another,  and  to  ascertain  each 
other's  opinions  and  feelings ;  and  a  precedent 
was  established  for  a  general  meeting,  in  future  to 
consult  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  The  effect  of 
united  consultation  and  petitions  must  also  be  much 
greater  than  an  application  or  an  expression  of  dis 
content  from  a  single  province  ;  and  the  British 
administration  might  perceive  that  the  dissatisfaction 
in  the  colonies  was  not,  as  represented,  confined  to  a 
particular  section  of  the  country  and  to  a  few  indivi 
duals,  but  was  almost  universal. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  convention,  consisting 
of  twenty-eight  delegates  from  the  assemblies  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Delaware  counties,  Maryland,  and  South  Caro 
lina,  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Timo 
thy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president. 
The  first  measure  of  the  congress  was  a  declaration 
of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  colonists.  They 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  natural-born  subjects  within  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  ;  among  the  most  essential  of  which 
are,  the  exclusive  power  to  tax  themselves,  and  the 
privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  The  grievance  chiefly- 
complained  of  was  the  act  granting  certain  stamp 
and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies,  which,  by 
taxing  the  colonists  without  their  consent,  and  by  ex 
tending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty,  was 
declared  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  subvert  their 
rights  and  liberties.  A  petition  to  the  king,  and  a 
memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament,  were  also 
agreed  on  ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  several 
colonies  to  appoint  special  agents,  who  should  unite 
their  utmost  endeavours  in  soliciting  redress  of  griev 
ances.  The  assemblies  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  were  either  not  in  session,  or  were 
prevented  by  their  governors  from  sending  represent- 

had  bound  him  fast,  became  packthreads  in  his  hands.  He  burst 
them  with  as  much  ease  as  the  unshorn  Samson  did  the  bands  of 
the  Philistines.  He  seized  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  shook  them 
terribly,  and  seemed  to  threaten  his  opponents  with  ruin.  It  was 
an  incessant  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder,  which  struck  them 
aghast.  The  faint-hearted  gathered  courage  from  his  counte 
nance,  and  cowards  became  heroes  while  they  gazed  upon  bis  ex.- 
ploils."— p.  64,  65. 

*  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts,.  j|.  53* 
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atives  to  the  congress ;  but  they  forwarded  peti 
tions  to  England  similar  to  those  adopted  by  that 
body. 

The  populace  in  various  parts  of  the  colonies  were 
unwilling  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  the  constitutional 
measures  their  representatives  were  adopting.  One 
day  in  the  month  of  August  the  effigy  of  Andrew 
Oliver,  the  proposed  distributor  of  stamps  in  Massa 
chusetts,  was  found  hanging  on  a  tree,  afterwards 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Liberty  Tree,  in  the 
main  street  of  Boston.  At  night  it  was  taken  down, 
and  carried  on  a  bier,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an 
immense  collection  of  people,  through  the  court  house, 
down  King-street,  to  a  small  brick  building,  suppos 
ed  to  have  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  de 
tested  stamps.  This  building  being  soon  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  rioters  next  attacked  Mr.  Oli 
ver's  house,  and  having  broken  the  windows,  entered 
it,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  furniture.  The  next 
day,  however,  Mr.  Oliver  authorized  several  gentle 
men  to  announce  on  the  exchange,  that  he  had  de 
clined  having  any  concern  with  the  office  of  stamp 
master ;  but  in  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made,  and 
a  repetition  of  this  declaration  exacted  of  him. 
On  the  26th  the  tumults  were  renewed.  The  rioters 
assembled  in  King-street,  and  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  deputy  register  of  the  court  of  admiralty, 
whose  private  papers,  as  well  as  the  records  and  files 
of  the  court,  were  destroyed.  The  house  of  Benja 
min  Hallowell,  jun.,  comptroller  of  the  customs,  was 
next  entered  ;  and  elevated  and  emboldened  by  liquors 
found  in  his  cellar,  the  mob,  with  inflamed  rage,  di 
rected  their  course  to  the  house  of  Lieutenant-govern 
or  Hutchinson,  who,  after  vainly  attempting  resist 
ance,  was  constrained  to  depart  to  save  his  life.  By 
four  in  the  morning  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
province  was  completely  in  ruins,  nothing  remain 
ing  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors.  The  plate, 
family  pictures,  most  of  the  furniture,  the  wearing 
apparel,  about  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
manuscripts  and  books  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
been  thirty  years  collecting,  besides  many  public 
papers  in  his  custody,  were  either  carried  off  or  de 
stroyed.  The  whole  damage  was  estimated  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.*  The  town  of  Bos 
ton  the  next  day  voted  unanimously,  that  the  select 
men  and  magistrates  be  desired  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours,  agreeably  to  law,  to  suppress  the  like 
disorders  for  the  future,  and  that  the  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  pow 
er  to  assist  them.  The  officer  appointed  to  receive 
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the  stamped  paper,  which  was  daily  expected,  having 
resigned  his  commission,  the  governor  determined  to 
receive  the  paper  into  liis  own  charge  at  the  castle  ; 
and,  by  advice  of  council,  he  ordered  the  enlistment 
of  a  number  of  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  This 
caused  great  murmur  among  the  people.  To  pa 
cify  them,  he  made  a  declaration  in  council,  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  open  any  of  the  packages,  or 
to  appoint  a  distributor  of  stamps  ;  that  his  views  in 
depositing  the  stamped  paper  in  the  castle,  and  in 
strengthening  the  garrison  there,  were  to  prevent  im 
prudent  people  from  offering  an  insult  to  the  king  ; 
and  to  save  the  town,  or  province,  as  it  might  hap 
pen,  from  being  held  to  answer  for  the  value  of  the 
stamps,  as  they  certainly  would  be  if  the  papers 
should  be  taken  away.  This  declaration  the  council 
desired  him  to  publish,  but  it  did  not  stop  the  cla 
mour.  He  was  forced  to  stop  the  enlistment,  and  to 
discharge  such  men  as  had  been  enlisted.  The  first 
day  of  November,  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  be 
gin  its  operation,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the 
tolling  of  bells  ;  many  shops  and  stores  were  shut; 
and  effigies  of  the  authors  and  friends  of  that  act 
were  carried  about  the  streets,  and  afterwards  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Nor  was  Massachusetts  alone  ; — the  obnoxious  act 
received  similar,  though  less  flagrant  treatment  in  the 
other  colonies.  On  the  24th  of  August  a  gazette  extra 
ordinary  was  published  at  Providence,  with  Vox  Populi 
vox  Dei,  for  a  motto :  effigies  were  exhibited,  and  in 
the  evening  cut  down  and  burnt.  Three  days  after 
wards,  the  people  of  Newport  conducted  effigies  of 
three  obnoxious  persons  in  a  cart,  with  halters  about 
their  necks,  to  a  gallows  near  the  town  house,  where 
they  were  hung,  and  after  a  while  cut  down  and 
burnt  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands.  On  the 
last  day  of  October,  a  body  of  people  from  the  country 
approached  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  (New  Hampshire.) 
in  the  apprehension  that  the  stamps  would  be  distri 
buted  ;  but  on  receiving  assurance  that  there  was  no 
such  intention,  they  quietly  returned.  All  the  bells 
in  Portsmouth,  Newcastle,  and  Greenland,  were  tolled, 
to  denote  the  decease  of  Liberty ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  notice  was  given  to  her  friends  to  attend 
her  funeral.  A  coffin,  neatly  ornamented,  and  in 
scribed  with  "LIBERTY,  aged  CXLV.  years,"  was 
prepared  for  the  funeral  procession,  which  began  from 
the  state  house,  attended  with  two  unbraced  drums  ; 
minute  guns  were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the 
grave,  when  an  oration  was  pronounced  in  honour  of 
the  deceased ;  but  scarcely  was  the  oration  concluded, 
when,  some  remains  of  life  having  been  discovered, 
the  corpse  was  taken  up ;  and  the  inscription  on  the 
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hd  of  the  coffin  was  immediately  altered  to  "  LIBERTY 
REVIVED  ;"  the  bells  suddenly  struck  a  cheerful  sound, 
and  joy  appeared  again  in  every  countenance.  In 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Ingersol),  the  constituted  distributor 
of  stamps,  was  exhibited  and  burnt  in  effigy  in  the 
month  of  August ;  and  the  resentment  at  length 
became  so  general  and  alarming,  that  he  resigned 
his  office. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  New  York 
produced  a  similar  resignation ;  and  the  obnoxious 
act  was  contemptuously  cried  about  the  streets,  la 
belled,  "  The  Polly  of  England  and  Ruin  of  America." 
The  stamp  papers  arriving  toward  the  end  of  October, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Golden  took  every  precaution  to 
secure  them.  On  the  1st  of  November,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  offended  at  the  conduct 
and  disliking  the  political  sentiments  of  the  governor, 
having  assembled  in  the  evening,  broke  open  his 
stable,  and  took  out  his  coach  ;  and  after  carrying  it 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  marched  to 
the  common,  where  a  gallows  was  erected,  on  one 
end  of  which  they  suspended  his  effigy,  with  a  stamped 
bill  of  lading  in  one  hand,  and  a  figure  of  the  devil 
in  the  other.  When  the  effigy  had  hung  a  consi 
derable  time,  they  carried  it  in  procession  suspended 
to  the  gallows,  to-  the  gate  of  the  fort,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  the  bowling  green,  under  the  muzzle  of 
the  guns,  and  a  bonfire  made,  in  which  the  whole 
pageantry,  including  the  coach,  was  consumed,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  several  thousand  spectators.  The 
next  day,  the  people  insisting  upon  having  the  stamps, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the 
corporation,  and  they  were  deposited  in  the  city  hall. 
Ten  boxes  of  stamps,  which  arrived  subsequently, 
were  committed  to  the  flames. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships 
having  the  stamps  on  board,  all  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  hoisted  their  colours  half-mast  high,  the  bells 
were  muffled,  and  continued  to  toll  until  evening. 
The  body  of  quakers,  with  a  part  of  the  church  of 
England  and  of  the  baptists,  seemed  inclined  to  sub 
mit  to  the  stamp  act ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to 
engage  the  Dutch  and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  the 
opposition,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  stamp  master,  found 
it  necessary  at  length  to  resign.  In  Maryland, 
Mr.  Hood,  the  stamp  distributor  for  that  colony,  to 
avoid  resigning  his  office,  fled  to  New  York;  but 
he  was  constrained  by  a  number  of  freemen  to  sign  a 
paper,  declaring  his  absolute  and  final  resignation. 
In  Virginia,  when  the  gentleman  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  distributor  of  stamps  arrived  at  Williamsburg, 
he  was  immediately  urged  to  resign  ;  and  the  next 
day  he  so  handsomely  declined  acting  in  his  office, 


that  he  received  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  at 
night  the  town  was  illuminated,  the  bells  were  rung, 
and  festivity  expressed  the  universal  joy. 

Associations  had  already  been  formed  in  the  colo 
nies,  under  the  title  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  were 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  citi 
zens.  Tho  association  in  New  York  held  a  meeting 
on  the  7tb  of  November,  at  which  it  was  determined 
that  they  would  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  resist 
the  stamp  act.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  in  Connecticut,  a  union  of  the  two  asso 
ciations  was  soon  after  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal 
instrument  drawn  and  signed  ;  in  which,  after  de 
nouncing  the  stamp  act  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the 
British  constitution,  they  most  solemnly  pledged  them 
selves  to  march  with  their  whole  foree  whenever  re 
quired,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  to  the 
relief  of  all  who  should  be  in  dagger  from  the  stamp 
act  or  its  abettors  ;  to  be  vigilant  in  watching  for  the 
introduction  of  stamped  paper,  to  consider  all  who  are 
caught  in  introducing  it  as  betrayers  of  their  country, 
and  to  bring  them  if  possible  to  condign  punishment, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank  ;  to  defend  the  liberty  of 
the  press  in  their  respective  colonies  from  all  viola 
tions  or  impediments  on  account  of  the  said  act ;  to 
save  all  judges,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  others,  from  fines, 
penalties,  or  any  molestation  whatever,  who  shall  pro 
ceed  in  their  respective  duties  without  regard  to  the 
stamp  act  ;  and  lastly,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to.  bring  about  a  similar  union  with  all  the  colonies 
on  the  continent.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  circular 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston, 
New  Hampshire,  and  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and 
the  proposal  was  received  with  almost  universal  en 
thusiasm. 

Societies  were  formed  also  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
including  females,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank  and 
fashion,  of  persons  who  resolved  to  forego  all  the  luxu 
ries  of  life,  sooner  than  be  indebted  for  them  to  the 
commerce  of  England,  under  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  by  parliament.  These  societies  denied  them 
selves  the  use  of  all  foreign  articles  of  clothing  ;  card 
ing,  spinning,  and  weaving  became  the  daily  employ 
ment  of  ladies  of  fashion  ;  sheep  were  forbidden  to  be 
used  as  food,  lest  there  should  not  be  found  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wool ;  and  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home 
spun  was  to  possess  the  surest  means  of  popular  dis 
tinction.  So  true  were  these  patriotic  societies  to 
their  mutual  compact,  that  the  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers  soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  uni 
ting  with  the  colonies  in  petitioning  parliament  for  a 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  ;  and  the  table  of  the 
minister  was  loaded  with  petitions  ai.d  remonstrances 
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from  most  of  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  towns 
in  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  REVOLUTION — FROM  THE  REPEAL  OP  THE 
STAMP  ACT  TO  THE  PASSING  THE  BILL  FOR  CLO 
SING  THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON. 

WHILE  the  colonies  were  thus  brought  into  a  state 
bordering  on  insurrection  by  the  injudicious  and  unjust 
measures  of  the  Grenville  administration,  the  adminis 
tration  itself  was  rapidly  hastening  to  its  dissolution. 
George  III.  had  ascended  the  throne  not  long  after  the 
capture  of  Quebec  ;  and  in  the  following  October  the 
patriot  Pitt,  who  had  devised  and  executed  the  grand 
scheme  of  expelling  the  French  from  North  America, 
resigned  the  seals  of  office.  Lord  Bute,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  new  king,  was 
appointed  Mr.  Pitt's  successor  ;  and  under  his  brief 
administration  the  peace  of  Paris  was  concluded. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville,  whose  name 
will  always  bear  an  unhappy  notoriety  as  the  author 
of  the  stamp  act ;  and  whose  measures  have  formed 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter.  However  the 
king  might  approve  his  political  sentiments,  and  the 
king  was  a  decided  tory,  Grenville  was  not  person 
ally  in  favour  with  his  majesty  ;  and  the  result  was, 
(after  some  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  go  to  St.  James's 
"  without  he  could  carry  the  constitution  along  with 
him,")  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  administra 
tion. 

The  speech  of  the  king  at  the  opening  of  parlia 
ment  in  January,  1766,  clearly  evinced  the  difference 
of  principle  between  the  men  who  now  formed  his 
cabinet,  and  his  former  ministers.  He  declared  "  his 
firm  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  parliament, 
which  would,  he  doubted  not,  guide  them  to  such 
sound  and  prudent  resolutions  as  might  tend  at  once 
to  preserve  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  British 
legislature  over  the  colonies ;  and  to  restore  to  them 
that  harmony  and  tranquillity  which  have  lately  been 
interrupted  by  disorders  of  the  most  dangerous  nature. 
He  said  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  assertion  of 
legal  authority,  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  all 
his  subjects,  the  equity  and  good  order  of  his  govern 
ment,  and  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  all  parts  of 
his  dominions." — On  the  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  the  sentiments  of  the  house  on  the  measures 
of  the  late  administration,  and  particularly  on  the 
stamp  act,  were  given  boldly  and  freely.  Mr.  Pitt 


was  the  first  to  offer  his  sentiments  on  the  state  affairs. 
"  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  that  able  states 
man  and  uncorruptible  patriot,  "  since  I  have  attend 
ed  in  parliament :  when  the  resolution  was  taken  in 
this  house  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  bed.  If  I  could 
have  endured  to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great 
was  the  agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences, 
I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to  have  laid 
me  down  on  this  floor  to  have  borne  my  testimony 
against  it.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  this  kingdom  has 
no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  to 
be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of 
government  and  legislature  whatsoever.  Taxation  is 
no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power  ;  the  taxes 
are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone. 
The  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  of  the  crown  is  ne 
cessary  only  as  a  form  of  law.  This  house  represents 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain.  When  in  this  house  we 
give  and  grant,  therefore,  we  give  and  grant  what  is 
our  own,  but  can  we  give  and  grant  the  property  of 
the  commons  of  America?  It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 
There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtu 
ally  represented  in  this  house.  I  would  fain  know 
by  whom?  The  idea  of  virtual  representation  is  the 
most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
man :  it  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation.  The  com 
mons  in  America,  represented  in  their  several  assem 
blies,  have  invariably  exercised  this  constitutional 
right  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money  ;  they 
would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it. 
At  the  same  time,  this  kingdom  has  ever  professed  the 
power  of  legislative  and  commercial  control.  The  colo 
nies  acknowledge  your  authority  in  all  things,  with  the 
sole  exception,  that  you  shall  not  take  their  money 
out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.  Here 
would  I  draw  the  line — quam  ultra  citraque  nequit 
consistere  rectum,.'"  A  profound  silence  succeeded 
the  address  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  no  one  appeared  inclined  to 
take  the  part  of  the  late  ministers.  At  length  Mr. 
Grenville  himself,  the  obstinate  author  of  all  the  mis 
chief  which  then  so  loudly  threatened  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  rose  in  defence  of  the 
measures  of  his  administration.  "  Protection  and 
obedience,"  said  the  late  minister,  "  are  reciprocal  ; 
Great  Britain  protects  America,  America  is  therefore 
bound  to  yield  obedience.  If  not,  tell  me,  when 
were  the  Americans*  emancipated  ?  The  seditious 
spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the  factions  in 
this  house.  We  were  told  we  trod  on  tender  ground, 
we  were  bid  to  expect  disobedience  :  what  is  this 
but  telling  America  to  stand  out  against  the  law  ?  to 
encourage  their  obstinacy  with  the  expectation  of 
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support  here  ?  Ungrateful  people  of  America !  The 
nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense  debt  to  give 
them  protection  ;  bounties  have  been  extended  to 
them  ;  in  their  favour  the  act  of  navigation,  that  pal 
ladium  of  British  commerce,  has  been  relaxed  ;  and 
now  that  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small 
share  towards  the  public  expense,  they  renounce  your 
authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might 
almost  say,  into  open  rebellion." 

In  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Pitt 
thus  addressed  himself  to  the  speaker  :  "  Sir,  a  charge 
is  brought  against  gentlemen  sitting  in  this  house  for 
giving  birth  to  sedition  in  America.  The  freedom 
with  which  they  have  spoken  their  sentiments  against 
this  unhappy  act  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  ;  but 
the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a 
liberty  which  I  hope  no  gentleman  will  be  afraid  to 
exercise  ;  it  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  who 
calumniates  it  might  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have 
•desisted  from  his  project.  We  are  told  America  is 
obstinate — America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  Sir, 
/  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted  ;  three  millions 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest.  I 
came  not  here  armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases 
and  acts  of  parliament,  with  the  statute  book  doubled 
down  in  dogsears  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty  ;*  but 
for  the  defence  of  liberty  upon  a  general  constitutional 
principle,  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  dare  meet  any 
man.  I  will  not  debate  points  of  law :  but  what, 
after  all,  do  the  cases  of  Chester  and  Durham  prove, 
but  that  under  the  most  arbitrary  reigns,  parliament 
were  ashamed  of  taxing  a  people  without  their 
consent,  and  allowed  them  representatives  ?  A 
higher  and  better  example  might  have  been  taken 
from  Wales ;  that  principality  was  never  taxed  by 
parliament  till  it  was  incorporated  with  England. 
We  are  told  of  many  classes  of  persons  in  this  king 
dom  not  represented  in  parliament ;  but  are  they  not 
all  virtually  represented  as  Englishmen  within  the 
realm?  Have  they  not  the  option,  many  of  them  at 
least,  of  becoming  themselves  electors  ?  Every  in 
habitant  of  this  kingdom  is  necessarily  included  in 
the  general  system  of  representation.  It  is  a  mis 
fortune  that  more  are  not  actually  represented.^ 
The  honourable  gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to 
America.  Are  not  these  bounties  intended  finally 
for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom?  If  they  are  not, 
he  has  misapplied  the  national  treasures.  I  am  no 


»  Alluding  to  Mr.  Grenville's  having  read  several  statutes  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  as  precedents  for  taxation  without  representa 
tion. 
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courtier  of  America — I  maintain  that  parliament  has 
a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain  America.  Our  legislative 
power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereign  and  supreme. 
The  honourable  gentleman  tells  us,  he  understands 
not  the  difference  between  internal  and  external  taxa 
tion  ;  but  surely  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between 
taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and 
duties  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
'When,'  said  the  honourable  gentleman,  'were  the 
colonies  emancipated?'  At  what  time,  say  I,  in 
answer,  were  they  made  slaves  ?  I  speak  from  ac 
curate  knowledge  when  I  say  that  the  profits  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all 
its  branches,  is  two  millions  per  annum.  This  is 
the  fund  which  carried  yon  triumphantly  through 
the  war  ;  this  is  the  price  America  pays  you  for  her 
protection ;  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a 
boast  that  he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  ex 
chequer  at  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation  ?  I  know 
the  valour  of  your  troops — I  know  the  skill  of  your 
officers — I  know  the  force  of  this  country  *  but  in 
such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  Ame 
rica,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man  :  she 
would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down 
the  constitution  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace  ? 
Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  but  to 
sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?  The 
Americans  have  been  wronged — they  have  been  driven 
to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them  for 
the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ?  No,  let  this  coun 
try  be  the  first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  temper  , 
I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies,  that,  on  their  part 
animosity  and  resentment  will  cease.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  house  in  a  few  words  what 
is  really  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  stamp  act  be  re 
pealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately.  At  the 
same  time,  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country 
over  the  colonies  be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can 
be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of 
legislation  whatsoever  ;  that  we  may  bind  their  trade, 
confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power 
whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  consent.'1 

The  address  of  tW  commons  having  been  voted, 
Mr.  Grenville  made  an  attempt  to  pledge  the  house  to 
enforce  the  obnoxious  enactment,  but  was  success 
fully  opposed  by  the  new  ministers,  who  were  sup 
ported  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  The 
house  made  no  delay  in  entering  on  the  investigation 
of  the  papers  relative  to  American  affairs,  which 

t  To  this  declaration  the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  and  interested  faction,  is  now  yielding  its  unqualified 
assent. 
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were  laid  before  them  by  command  of  his  majesty. 
The  petition  from  the  congress  at  New  York  was 
not  allowed  to  be  read,  the  parliament  having  denied 
their  authority  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  allteged. 
Various  other  petitions,  however,  as  well  from  the 
colonies  as  from  the  manufacturing  and  trading  in 
terests  of  the  kingdom,  all  tending  to  the  same  point, 
received  due  and  patient  attention.  In  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  on  American  affairs,  Dr.  Franklin,  whose 
political  integrity  and  moral  worth  were  alike  duly 
estimated  by  the  people  of  England,  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  ami  freely  questioned  upon  many 
important  topics.*  The  answers  which  he  gave  fully 
confirmed  the  new  ministers  in  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  their  intention  to  move  for  a  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act  ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was,  on 
the  22d  of  February,  brought  in  by  General  Conway, 
who  had  so  boldly  denied  the  right  of  parliament  to 
impose  it  in  the  first  instance.  The  debate  which 
ensued  was  warm,  interesting,  and  long;  but  "the 
house,  by  an  independent,  noble-spirited,  and  unex 
pected  majority,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  ol'd  mercenary 
Swiss  of  the  state,  in  despite  of  all  the  speculators 
and  augurs  of  political  events,  in  defiance  of  the  whole 
embattled  legion  of  veteran  pensioners  and  practised 
instruments  of  court,  gave  a  total  repeal  to  the  stamp 
act,  and  if  the  scheme  of  taxing  the  colonies  had  been 
totally  abandoned,  a  lasting  peace  to  the  whole  em 
pire.'^  The  motion  was  carried  by  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  against  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
During  the  debate,  "  the  trading  interest  of  the  empire 
crammed  into  the  lobbies  of  the  house  of  commons 
with  a  trembling  and  anxious  expectation,  and  waited, 
almost  to  a  winter's  return  of  h'ght,  their  fate  from 
the  resolution  of  the-  house.  When,  at  length,  that 
had  determined  in  their  favour,  and  the  doors  thrown 
open  showed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer  m  the 
well  earned  triumph  of  his  important  victory,  from  the 
whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  invo 
luntary  burst  of  gratitude  and  transport.  They  jump- 


*  Dr.  Franklin's  answers  to  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him  on 
this  occasion,  show  at  once  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  and  of  the  views,  principles^Bd  spirit  of  his  countrymen. 
To  the  question,  "Do  not  you  think ^K people  of  America  would 
submit  to  the  stamp  duty  if  it  was  moderated1}"  he- answered,  "  No, 
never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms."  To  the  question,  "  What 
was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great  Britain  before  the  year 
17631"  he  replied,  "  The  best  in  the  worM.  They  s«bmitted  wil 
lingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in  their  courts, 
obedience  to  acts  of  parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in 
the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in  forts,  citadels, 
garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in,  subjection.  They  were  go 
verned  by  this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and 
paper;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect, 
but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and 
manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increas 
ed  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated  with 


ed  upon  him  like  children  on  a  long  absent  father, 
They  clung  about  him  as  captives  about  their  re 
deemer.  AH  England  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  to  the  best  of  all  earthly  re 
wards,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  his  crest."t  The 
bill  having  passed  the  house  of  commons,  went  up  to 
the  house  of  lords.  Lords  Bute  and  Strange  publicly 
declared  that  his  majesty's  wish  was  not  for  a  repeal. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Lord  Shelburne 
went  together  to  the  king,  and  told  him  what  was 
reported.  They  were  informed  that  his  majesty  had 
expressed  his  desire  that  it  should  be  enforced ;  but 
if  it  could  not  be  done  peaceably  and  without  blood 
shed,  it  was  his  sincere  desire  and  intention  that  it 
should  be  totally  repealed.  The  dukes  of  York  and 
Cumberland,  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
officers  of  the  household,  were  for  carrying  fire  and 
sword  to  America  ;  and  most  of  the  bench  of  bishops 
concurred  in  those  hostile  sentiments.  There  were, 
in  the  lords,  for  the  repeal  one  hundred  and  five, 
against  it  seventy-one. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  his  majesty  went  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  passed  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
American  stamp  act,  as  also  that  for  securing  the 
dependency  of  the  colonies  on  the  British  crown. 
On  this  occasion  the  American  merchants  made  a  most 
numerous  appearance  to  express  their  gratitude  and  joy  ; 
ships  in  the  river  displayed  their  colours  ;  the  city  was 
illuminated  ;  and  every  method  was  adopted  to  de 
monstrate  the  sense  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  par 
liament  in  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  people  on 
this  critical  occasion.  In  America,  the  intelligence 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  the  most  sincere 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  by  all  classes  of  people.  Pub 
lic  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches. 
The  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  on  the  subject 
of  importations  were  rescinded,  and  their  trade  with 
the  mother  country  was  immediately  renewed  with 
increased  vigour.  The  homespun  dresses  were 


particular  regard;  to  be  an  Old  England-man  was,  of  itself,  a  cha 
racter  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us." — "  And 
what  is  their  temper  now  1"  it  was  asked.  "  O,  very  much  alter 
ed,"  he  replied.  "Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority  of  parliament 
to  make  laws  for  America,  questioned  till  lately  V — "  The  authori 
ty  of  parliament,"  said  he,  "  was  allowed  to  be  valid  in  all  laws, 
except  such  as  should  fay  inlernal  taxes.  It  was  never  disputed 
in  laying  duties  to  regulate  commerce."  To  the  question,  "  Can 
you  name  any  act  of  assembly,  or  public  act  of  any  of  your  govern 
ments,  that  made  such  distinction V  he  replied,  "I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any;  I  think  there  was  never  an  occasion  to  make 
snch  an  act,  till  now  that  you  have  attempted  to  tax  us ;  that  h»s 
occasioned  resolutions  of  assembly,  declaring  the  distinction,  i» 
which  I  think  every  assembly  on  the  continent,  and  every  membel 
in  every  assembly,  have  been  unanimous." 

t  Mr.  Edmund  Burke's  speech,  April  19,  1774. 

t  Ibid. 
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.given  to  the  poor,  and  once  more  the  colonists  appear 
ed  clad  in  the  produce  of  British  looms. 

In  his  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  Se 
cretary  Conway  informed  them  that  the  king  and 
parliament  "seemed  disposed  not  only  to  forgive  but 
to  forget  those  most  unjustifiable  marks  of  an  undu- 
tiful  disposition,  too  frequent  in  the  late  transactions 
of  these  colonies  ;"  but  at  the  same  time  required  them 
strongly  to  recommend  to  the  assemblies  to  make  full 
and  ample  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered 
"  for  their  deference  to  the  act  of  the  British  legisla 
ture."  The  transactions  referred  to  in  the  secretary's 
letter  were  those  which  took  place  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1765.  In  June,  1766, 
this  letter  of  the  British  secretary  was  laid  before  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts,  by  Governor  Bernard. 
In  communicating  it  to  the  assembly  of  that  province, 
the  governor  says,  "  The  justice  and  humanity  of  this 
requisition,"  as  he  called  it,  "  is  so  forcible,  that  it 
cannot  be  controverted  ;  the  authority  with  which  it 
is  introduced  should  preclude  all  disputation  about  it." 
This  language  on  the  part  of  the  royal  governor  was 
considered,  by  the  house  of  representatives,  as  inter 
fering  with  the  freedom  of  deliberation  in  that  body, 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  produced  delay  in 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  parlia 
ment  on  this  subject.  In  their  answer  to  this  com 
munication,  the  house  observed,  "  That  it  was  con 
ceived  in  much  higher  and  stronger  terms  in  the 
speech  than  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary.  Whether 
in  thus  exceeding,  your  excellency  speaks  by  your 
own  authority,  or  a  higher,  is  not  with  us  to  deter 
mine.  However,  if  this  recommendation,  which  your 
excellency  terms  a  requisition,  be  founded  on  so  much 
justice  and  humanity  that  it  cannot  be  controverted  ; 
if  the  authority  with  which  it  is  introduced  should 
preclude  all  disputation  about  complying  with  it,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  freedom  we  have  in  the 
case."  Compensation  was  not  made  to  the  sufferers 
in  Massachusetts  until  December,  1767  ;  and  then  in 
a  manner  and  on  conditions  highly  displeasing  to  the 
British  government ;  the  act  for  that  purpose  also 
containing  "  free  and  general  pardon,  indemnity,  and 
oblivion,  to  all  offenders  in  the  late  times."  The  act 
was  afterwards  disallowed  by  the  king  and  council, 
because  the  assembly  had  no  power  to  pass  a  law  of 
general  pardon  without  the  previous  assent  of  the 
crown.  The  sufferers,  however,  received  the  com 
pensation  provided  by  the  act,  and  the  rioters  were 
not  prosecuted. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  could  not  have 
found  an  agent  less  qualified  to  foster  and  preserve  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation  in  the  colonies,  than  his  excel-, 


lency  Governor  Bernard.  He  was  haughty,  morose 
and  tyrannical,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  thwart 
ing  every  measure  of  the  assembly  not  proposed  by 
his  immediate  friends  and  sub-agents.  This  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  governor,  so  far  from  subduing  the 
spirits  of  what  was  called  the  American  party,  or  the 
friends  of  liberty,  irritated  them  to  more  open  hosti 
lity,  and  brought  continual  accessions  to  their  num 
bers.  The  town  of  Boston  was  at  this  time  represent 
ed  by  James  Otis,  jun,,  Thomas  dishing,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  John  Hancock  ;  men  whose  subsequent 
conduct  proved  that  they  were  not  to  be  driven  into 
any  surrender  of  privilege.  It  was  probably  in  the 
power  of  the  governor  to  have  made  them  friends  of 
the  king  ;  but  he  chose,  by  every  petty  act  of  opposi 
tion  to  their  views,  to  alienate  their  respect  and  af 
fection,  and  confirm  them  in  the  character  of  cham 
pions  of  freedom.  At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
Mr,  Otis  was  chosen  speaker,  but  the  governor  refu 
sed  to  confirm  the  choice  ;  he  also  refused  to  sanction 
the  nomination  of  the  council,  because  the  crown 
officers  had  been  left  out  Hitherto  the  influence  of 
the  governor  over  the  assembly  had  been  greatly  as 
sisted  by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  debates  of  that 
house  had  been  carried  on  ;  but  the  friends  of  liberty 
were  now  so  numerous  there,  that  their  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  gallery  ordered  to  be  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  From 
this  moment  the  court  party  began  to  decline,  and 
the  cause  of  the  people  to  acquire  additional  de 
fenders. 

In  New  York  the  legislature,  by  a  voluntary  act, 
granted  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  a 
loss  of  property  in  their  adherence  to  the  stamp  act ; 
but  they  refused  to  carry  into  execution  the  act  of 
parliament  for  quartering  his  majesty's  troops  upon 
them,  on  account  of  a  clause  which  they  declared  in 
volved  the  principle  of  taxation. 

In  the  mean  time  a  change  took  place  in  the  Bri 
tish  cabinet.  The  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  terminated  in  July,  1766,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
composed  of  men  of  different  political  principles  and 
parties.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury ;  Lord  Shelburne  was  joined 
with  General  'Conway,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state ;  Charles  Townshend  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  ;  Camden  lord  chancellor  ;  Pitt  had  the 
privy  seal,  and  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  ;  and  Lord  North  and  George  Cooke 
were  joint  paymasters.  Under  this  checkered  ad 
ministration,  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  was  re 
vived.  In  May,  1767,  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
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exchequer  submitted  a  plan  of  this  kind  to  parlia 
ment.  Charles  Townshend  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  talents,,  but  of  high  passions,  eccentric,  and 
versatile.  He  had  warmly  supported  Grenville  in  the 
passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  had  voted  with  the 
Marquis  of  Kockingham  in  its  repeal.  The  ex-mi 
nister  Grenville  may  indeed  be  considered  the  real  au 
thor  of  the  second  plan  for  taxing  the  colonies,  for 
he  was  ever  urging  the  subject  on  the  new  ministers.* 

The  measure  proposed  by  Townshend  to  the  house 
was  for  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  pasteboard, 
white  and  red  lead,  painters'  colours,  and  tea  im 
ported  into  the  colonies.  The  preamble  declared, 
"  that  it  was  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America, 
and  to  make  a  more  certain  and  adequate  provision 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  jus 
tice  and  the  support  of  the  civil  government  in  the 
provinces,  and  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defend 
ing,  protecting,  and  securing  them;"  The  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  then  confined  by  sickness  in  the  coun 
try,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without  much  opposi 
tion,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  received  the  royal  as 
sent. 

The  conduct  of  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  had  given  great  dissatisfaction  in 
Great  Britain.  The  refusal  of  the  assembly  of  the 
latter  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  mutiny 
act,  in  particular,  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
ministry  and  parliament  to  such  a  degree,  that  three 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  new  tax  bill  an  act  was 
passed  restraining  the  legislature  of  that  province 
from  passing  any  act  whatever,  until  they  had  fur 
nished  the  king's  troops  with  all  the  articles  required 
by  the  mutiny  act.  The  ministry  at  the  same  time 
determined  to  establish  a  new  board  of  custom-house 
officers  in  America.  An  act  was  therefore  passed, 
enabling  the  king  to  put  the  easterns  and  other  duties 
in  America,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating 
to- trade  there,  under  the  management  of  commission 
ers  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  reside  in 
the  colonies.  This,  as  the  preamble  declares,  would 
''  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  to  bet 
ter  securing  the  rates  and  duties,-  and  the  more  speedy 
and  effectual  collection  thereof." 

These  three  acts  arrived  in  America  about  the 
same  time.  The  imposition  of  new  taxes,  accompa 
nied  by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  custom-house 
officers,  not  only  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  new 

»  "  Declaiming,  as  usual,  one  evening,  on  American  affairs,  he 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  ministers.  '  You  are  cowards,' 
he  said;  '  you  are  afraid  of  the  Americans  ;  you  dare  not  tax  Ame 
rica.'  This  he  repeated  in  different  language.  Upon  this,  Towns- 
flend  took  fire,  immediately  rose,  and  said,  'Fear!  fear!  cowards! 
dar«  not  tai  America!  I  dare  tax  America.'  Grenville  stood 


taxes,  but  the  various  ancient  statutes  relating  to 
duties  and  the  colonial  trade,  again  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  colonists.  It  led  them  to  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  nature  of  their  political 
connexion  with  the  parent  country,  and  to  a  more 
strict  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  power  of  parlia 
ment  over  them.  The  ablest  heads  were  engaged  in 
these  investigations  and  inquiries,  and  the  ablest  pens 
employed  in  defence  of  American  rights. t  The  le 
gislature  of  New  York  were,  indeed,  frightened  into 
immediate  compliance,  but  a  different  effect  was  pro 
duced  in  the  other  colonies.  They  saw  in  it  a  bold 
and  daring  attack  upon  their  chartered  privileges  ;  if 
the  parliament  of  England  felt  so  little  scruple  in 
abolishing  the  legislative  power  of  a  colony,  they  might, 
with  equal  indifference,  attack  some  other  rights  gua 
ranteed  to  them  by  their  charter,  and  in  the  end  adopt 
the  advice  which  had  been  once  given  by  Governor 
Bernard,  and  abolish  the  charter  itself.  The  uneasi 
ness  occasioned  by  this  prohibitory  act  was,  indeed, 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  little  less  than  that 
produced  by  the  stamp  act ;  and  their  fears  were  still 
further  increased  soon  afterwards  by  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  Britsh  troops  in  Boston,  which  were  hypo 
critically  said  to  have  been  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather.  They  arrived  during  the  recess  of  the  le 
gislature,  and  the  governor  and  his  council  undertook 
to  provide  for  their  support  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  conduct  of  the  troops  themselves  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  appease  the  people  ;  on  the  con 
trary,  it  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicions,  that  the  al 
leged  cause  of  their  coming  into  Boston  was  an  in 
sidious  fabrication.  When  the  legislature  met,  they 
remonstrated,  in  their  usual  firmness  and  dignity  of 
manner,  against  the  appropriations  of  the  public 
money  by  the-governor  ;  and  the  governor,  with  his 
usual  virulence,  wrote  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
affair  to  the  ministers  at  home.t  The  new  duties 
were  considered  by  the  Americans  only  as  a  new 
mode  of  drawing  money  from  them  by  way  of  taxes  ; 
and  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  stamp  act 
again  appeared,  while  they  viewed  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  of  the  customs  to  reside  in  America 
as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  an  unnecessary  in 
crease  of  the  crown  officers. 

The  appropriation  of  the  new  duties  to  the  support 
of  crown  officers,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  troops  in 
America,  was  a  subject  of  serious  complaint.  It  had  long 

silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  'Dare  you  tax  America.  1  I 
wish  to  God  I  could  see  it.'  Townshend  replied,  '  I  will,  I  will.' " — 
MSS.  papers  of  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  then  in  England  as  agent  fof 
Connecticut,  quoted  in  Pitkin's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

t  Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

t  Allen's  History  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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been  a  favourite  object  of  the  British  cabinet  toestablish 
in  the  colonies  a  fund,  from  which  the  salaries  of  the  go 
vernors,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown  should 
be  paid,  independent  of  the  annual  grants  of  the  colo 
nial  legislatures.  As  these  officers  held  their  places 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  the  people  of  Massa 
chusetts,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  uniformly  resist 
ed  such  establishment,  though  repeatedly  urged  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  On  this  subject  the  house  of 
representatives  maintained,  in  resolutions  indicative 
of  great  firmness,  their  former  purpose.  The  house, 
also,  during  this  session  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  other  colonies,  stating  the  difficulties  to  be  appre 
hended  by  the  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  parlia 
ment,  and  requesting  their  co-operation  for  redress. 
When  the  question  of  addressing  a  circular  to  the 
colonies  was  first  presented  to  the  house  it  was  op 
posed,  as  seeming  to  countenance  the  meeting  of 
another  congress,  heretofore  so  offensive  to  the  British 
government  ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived.  The 
subject  was  afterwards  reconsidered,  and  the  letter  so 
worded  as  to  satisfy  a  large  majority  of  the  house. 
The  other  colonies  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,  and  joined  in  applying  to  the  king  for 
relief. 

The  circular  letter  of  Massachusetts  created  no 
little  alarm  in  the  British  cabinet.  They  viewed  it 
as  an  attempt  to  convene  another  congress,  to  concert 
measures  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  parliament. 
Union  and  concert  among  the  colonies  was  a  peculiar 
object  of  dread  with  the  ministers ;  and  they  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  every  measure 
leading  to  it.  A  letter  from  Lord  Hillsborough,  se 
cretary  of  state,  was  therefore  addressed  to  the  go 
vernor  of  Massachusetts,  directing  him,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  that  colony,  "  to 
require  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  his  majes 
ty's  name,  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  gave  birth 
to  the  circular  letter  of  the  speaker,  and  to  declare 
their  disapprobation  of,  and  dissent  to,  that  rash  and 
hasty  proceeding."  If  the  house  refused  compliance, 
he  was  directed  immediately  to  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  to  transmit  their  proceedings  to  the  king,  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  for  the  future 
"a  conduct  of  so  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional 
a  nature."  This  being  communicated  to  the  house 
of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  June,  1768,  the 
house,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  by  ninety-two 
to  seventeen,  refused  to  rescind,  or  to  disapprove  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  preceding  assembly  ;  declaring 
their  rights  as  British  subjects,  in  a  respectful  man 
ner,  to  petition  the  king  and  parliament  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  to  request  the  other  colonies  to 


unite  with  them  for  the  same  purpose.  The  House 
viewed  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsborough  as  an  unwar 
rantable  attempt  on  their  rights  ;  and  in  their  answer 
to  the  communication  of  the  governoj  on  this  subject, 
express  themselves  with  no  little  wa'mth.  "  If  the 
votes  of  the  house  were  to  be  controlled  by  the  direc 
tion  of  a  minister,"  they  say,  "  we  have  left  us  but  a 
shadow  of  liberty."  On  the  question  to  rescind,  Mr- 
Otis,  one  of  the  representatives  from  Boston,  said — 
"  When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows  that  we  will  not 
rescind  our  acts,  let  him  apply  to  parliament  to  rescind 
theirs.  Let  Britain  rescind  their  measures,  or  they 
are  lost  for  ever."  On  receiving  information  of  the 
decision  of  the  house,,  the  governor  immediately 
dissolved  the  assembly. 

The  ministerial  mandate  to  the  other  colonies  was 
equally  disregarded.  The  answer  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Maryland  to  the  message  of  Go 
vernor  Sharpe,  communicating  Lord  Hillsborough's- 
letter,  evinces  the  independent  and  fearless  spirit  of 
the  people  of  that  province.  "  We  cannot,"  say  they, 
"  but  view  this  as  an  attempt,  in  some  of  his  majesty's, 
ministers,  to  suppress  all  communication  of  senti 
ments  between  the  colonies,  and  to  prevent  the  united 
supplications  of  America  from  reaching  the  royal 
ear.  We  have  the  warmest  and  most  affection 
ate  attachment  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and 
shall  ever  pay  the  readiest  and  most  respectful  regard 
to  the  just  and  constitutional  power  of  the  British 
parliament ;  but  we  shall  not  be  intimidated  by  a  few 
high-sounding  expressions  from  doing  what  we  think 
is  right."  The  assemblies  of  New  York,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia,  expressed  similar  sentiments, 
in  language  more  or  less  decided.  Indeed,  all  Ame 
ricans  looked  with  astonishment  at  such  a  system  of 
policy  proceeding  from  a  ministry  of  which  Lord  Cha-. 
tham  constituted  a  part.  They  found  it  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  conduct  now  adopted  towards  them 
with  their  ideas  of  his  lordship's  character.  They 
had  heretofore  regarded  him  as  a  friend,  in  whose 
honest  and  liberal  principles  they  might  securely 
trust  the  management  of  all  that  concerned  the  colo 
nies  ;  but  here  was  a  melancholy  evidence  before 
their  eyes  of  the  insincerity  of  ministerial  professions. 
In  justice  to  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham,  how 
ever,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  was  not  in  parlia 
ment  during  any  part  of  the  time  that  these  measures 
of  Mr.  Townshend  were  under  discussion.  The 
state  of  his  health  was  such  as  not  only  to  detain 
him  from  his  seat  in  the  house,  but  to  render  him  in 
capable  of  attending  to  any  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
station  ;  and  it  appears  that  his  opinion  weighed 
but  little  with  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  to  power. 
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Charles  Townshend,  from  whom  all  the  troubles 
and  commotions  that  were  now  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  colonies  in  a  great  measure  originated, 
did  not  live  to  witness  their  effects.  He  died  in  Sep 
tember,  1767,  and  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  by  Frederick  Lord  North,  ayoung  nobleman, 
who  was  then  but  little  known  in  the  political  world, 
but  who  will  be  found  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  Very  soon  afterwards, 
Lord  Chatham,  disgusted  with  the  corrupt  influence 
which  manifested  itself  in  every  act  of  the  court,  and 
sick  of  the  political  world,  resigned  the  privy  seal, 
which  was  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol.  It  was  thought  necessary,  about  the  same 
time,  to  create  a  new  office — that  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies — which  was  given  to  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough,  a  circumstance  which  indicated  that  they 
were  becoming  an  object  of  the  highest  considera 
tion  in  the  estimation  of  the  cabinet. 

The  colonists  meanwhile  were  adopting  all  the 
peaceable  means  in  their  power  to  show  their  sense 
of  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  them.  Petitions,  memo 
rials,  and  remonstrances  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
and  letters  to  the  individual  friends  of  America,  were 
addressed  from  all  the  legislatures  -,  but  the  most 
favourable  reply  which  any  of  them  received  was  an 
exhortation  to  suffer  with  patience  and  in  silence. 
To  suffer  tamely,  and  without  seeking  redress,  how 
ever,  was  not  the  character  of  the  sturdy  sons  ol 
freedom  who  inhabited  the  colonies.  They  entered 
into  the  same  kind  of  resolutions  of  non-importation, 
the  effects  of  which  had  been  so  severely  felt  by  the 
traders  in  England  under  the  stamp  act.  Bos 
ton,  as  before,  took  the  lead.  At  a  town  meeting 
held  in  October,  it  was  voted  that  measures  should  be 
immediately  taken  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
domestic  manufactories,  by  encouraging  the  consump 
tion  of  all  articles  of  American  manufacture.  They 
also  agreed  to  purchase  no  articles  of  foreign  growth 
or  manufacture,  but  such  as  were  absolutely  indis 
pensable.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  soon  follow 
ed  the  example  of  Boston  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
merchants  themselves  entered  into  associations  to  im 
port  nothing  from  Great  Britain  but  articles  that  ne 
cessity  required. 

The  new  board  of  commissioners  of  the  customs 
established  at  Boston  had  now  entered  on  the  duties 
of  their  office.  From  the  great  excitement  at  that 
vlace,  produced  by  the  late  proceedings  of  parliament, 

«  Pilkin,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

t  This  was  in  direct  violation  of  an  act  of  parliament,  (the  6th 
Anne,)  which  declared,  that  "  no  mariner,  or  other  person,  who 
shall  serve  on  board,  or  be  retained  to  serve  on  board,  any  priva- 


a  collision  between  the  new  custom-house  officers  and 
the  people  was  by  no  means  improbable.  The  in 
dignation  of  the  people  of  Boston  was  at  length  excit 
ed  to  open  opposition  by  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
sloop  Liberty,  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws. 
The  popularity  of  the  owner,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  active  friends  of  the  people,  added  to  the  abhor 
rence  already  felt  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  and 
the  whole  board  of  commissioners,  combined  to  give 
a  character  of  outrage  to  this  seizure  in  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  which  led  to  an  alarming  riot.  Under 
the  idea  that  the  sloop  would  not  be  safe  at  the  wharf 
in  their  custody,  the  custom-house  officers  had  soli 
cited  aid  from  a  ship  of  war  which  lay  in  the  har 
bour,  the  commander  of  which  ordered  the  sloop  to 
be  cut  from  her  fastenings  and  brought  under  the 
guns  of  his  ship.  It  was  to  prevent  this  removal 
that  the  mob  collected — many  of  the  officers  were 
severely  wounded  in  the  scuffle,  and  the  mob  being 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  retain  the  sloop  at  the 
wharf,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  collector,  comp 
troller,  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  where  they 
committed  many  acts  of  violence  and  injury  to  their 
property.  This  riotous  disposition  continued  for  se 
veral  days,  during  which  the  commissioners  applied 
to  the  governor  for  assistance,  but  his  excellency  no*, 
being  able  to  protect  them,  advised  them  to  remove 
from  Boston ;  they  consequently  retired,  first  on 
board  the  Romney  man-of-war,  and  then  to  Castle 
William.  A  committee  of  the  council,  in  their  report 
on  this  subject,  say,  that,  although  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  might, 
in  some  measure,  extenuate  the  criminality  of  the 
riotous  proceedings  in  consequence  of  it,  yet,  being 
of  a  very  criminal  nature,  they  declared  their  abhor 
rence  of  them,  and  requested  that  the  governor  would 
direct  prosecutions  against  the  offenders.  This  re 
port  was  accepted  by  the  council,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  house.  Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  pub 
lic  feeling,  that  no  prosecutions  could  be  successfully 
carried  on.*  The  excitement  at  Boston  was  greatly 
increased  about  this  time  by  the  impressment  of  some 
seamen  belonging  to  that  town  by  order  of  the  offi 
cers  of  the  Romney  .t  The  inhabitants  of  Boston 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  their  petition 
to  the  governor,  praying  his  interference  to  prevent 
such  outrages  for  the  future,  shows  to  what  a  state 
of  alarm,  anxiety,  and  even  despair,  they  were  then 


teer,  or  trading  ship,  or  vessel,  that  shall  be  employed  in  America, 
nor  any  mariner  or  person,  being  on  shore  in  any  part  thereof,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  impressed  or  taken  away  by  any  officer  or  officers  of 
or  belonging  to,  her  majesty's  ships  of  war." 
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reduced.  They  state  that,  while  waiting  for  a  gra 
cious  answer  to  their  petitions  to  the  king,  they  were 
invaded  with  an  armed  force,  impressing  and  imprison 
ing-  the  persons  of  their  fellow  subjects,  contrary  to 
an  express  act  of  parliament ;  that  menaces  had  been 
thrown  out  fit  only  for  barbarians,  affecting  them  in 
the  most  sensible  manner,  and  that,  "•  on  account  of 
the  obstruction  of  their  navigation,  the  situation-  of 
the  town  was  nearly  such  as  if  war  had  been  formally 
declared  against  it.  To  contend,"  they  said,  "  against 
our  parent  state,  is,  in  our  idea,  the  most  shocking 
and  dreadful  extremity;  but  tamely  to  relinquish  the 
only  security  we  and  our  posterity  retain  for  the  en 
joyment  of  our  lives  and  properties  without  one  strug 
gle,  is  so  humiliating  and  base,  that  we  cannot  sup 
port  the  reflection." 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  having  been 
dissolved  by  Governor  Bernard,  who  refused  to  con 
vene  it  again  without  his  majesty's  command,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston  to  the  several 
towns  in  the  colony,  a  convention  met  in  that  town 
on  the  22d  of  September,  to  deliberate  on  constitu 
tional  measures  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances. 
The  convention,  disclaiming  legislative  authority, 
petitioned  the  governor ;  made  loyal  professions ; 
expressed  its  aversion  to  standing  armies,  to  tumults 
and  disorders,  its  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing 
riots,  and  preserving  the  peace  ;  recommended  pa 
tience  and  good  order  ;  and  after  a  short  session  dis 
solved  itself. 

The  day  before  the  convention  rose,  advice  was 
received  that  a  man-of-war  and  some  transports  from 
Halifax,  with  about  nine  hundred  troops,  had'  arrived 
at  Nantasket  harbour.  On  the  day  after  their  arri 
val,  the  fleet  was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  Wil 
liam.  Having  taken  a  station  which  commanded 
the  town,  the  troops,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of 
the  ships,  landed  without  molestation,  and,  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men,  marched, 
with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed1,  martial  music, 
and  the  usual  military  parade,  into  the  common.  In 
the  evening,  the  selectmen  of  Boston  were  required  to 
quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town  ;  but  they  ab 
solutely  refused.  A  temporary  shelter,  however,  in 
Fanueil  Hall,  was  permitted'  to  one  regiment  that  was 
without  its  camp  equipage.  The  next  day,  the  state- 
house,  by  order  of  the  governor,  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  the  soldiers  ;  and,  after  the  quarters  were 
settled,  two  field  pieces,  with  the  main  guard,  were 
stationed  just  in  its  front.  Every  thing  was  calcula 
ted  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
lower  floor  of  the  state-house,  which  had  been  used 
by  gentlemen  and  merchants  as  an  exchange,  the  re 


presentatives-chamber,  the  court-house,  Fanueil  Hall 
— places  with  which  were  intimately  associated  ideas 
of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  convenience  and 
utility — were  now  filled  with  troops  of  the  line. 
Guards  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  state-house, 
through  whichtheeounc.il  must  pass  in  going  to  thek 
own  chamber.  The  common  was  covered  with 
tents.  Soldiers  were  constantly  marching  and  coun 
termarching  to  relieve  the  guards.  The  sentinels 
challenged  the  inhabitants  as  they  passed.  The  sab 
bath  was  profaned,  and  the  devotion  of  the  sanctua 
ry  disturbed,  by  the  sound  of  drums  and  other 
military  music.  There  was  every  appearance  of  a 
garrisoned  town.  The  colonists  felt  disgusted  and 
injured,  but  not  overawed,  by  the  presence  of  such  a 
body  of  soldiery.  After  the  troops  had  obtained  quar 
ters,  the  council  were  required  to  provide  barracks 
for  them,  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament  ;  but  they 
resolutely  declined  any  measure  which  might  be  con 
strued  into  a  submission  to  that  act.  In  a  few  weeks 
several  more  transports  arrived  at  Boston  from  Cork, 
having  on  board  part  of  the  64th  and  65th  British 
regiments,  under  Colonels  Mackey  and  Pomeroy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  British  ministry  little  under 
stood  the  true  interests  of  the  kingdom  in  regard  to 
the  transatlantic  colonies.  They  had  certainly  made 
sufficient  experiments  to  ascertain  that  the  Americans 
were  not  to  be  intimidated'  into  a  surrender  of  any 
of  their  rights  ;  and  yet  they  persisted  in  measures 
which  could1  only  tend  to  alienate  their  affections,  and 
to  widen  the  breach  which  former  attempts  had  erea- 
ted,  and  which-  a  contrary  policy  might  have  healed. 
These  rigorous  measures  of  the  ministry,  however, 
received  the  fullest  sanction  of  beth  houses  of  parlia 
ment.  The  lords  passed  resolutions  censuring  the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  pro^ 
nounced  the  election  of  deputies  to  sit  in  convention, 
and  the  meeting  of  that  convention,  daring  insults 
offered  to  his  majesty's  authority,  and  audacious  usilf- 
pations  of  the  powers  of  government.  The  house  of 
commons  concurred  in  these  resolutions  ;.  and  both 
houses,  in  a  joint  address  to  his  majesty,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  in  the  measures  that  he  had  pursued  ; 
gave  the  strongest  assurances  that  they  would  effect 
ually  support  him  in  such  further  measures  as  might 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  the  magistrates  in  a 
due  execution  of  the  laws  in  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and 
besought  him  "  to  direct  the  governor  to  take  the  most 
effectual  methods  for  procuring  the  fullest  information, 
touching  all  treasons  or  misprisions  of  treason,  com 
mitted  within  the  government  since  the  30th  day  jf 
December,  1767,  and  to  transmit  the  same,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  most  active 
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in  the  commission  of  such  offences,  to  one  of  the  sec 
retaries  of  state,  in  order  that  his  majesty  might  issue 
a  special  commission  for  inquiring  of,  hearing,  and 
determining,  the  said  offences  within  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  statute 
of  the  35th  of  Henry  the  Eighth." 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government,  in  its  contest  with  the  colonies,  which 
betrays  stronger  indications  of  tyranny,  or  evin 
ces  more  of  the  blindness  happily  so  often  found  in 
connexion  with  it,  than  the  last  of  these  resolutions. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  terrify  the  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  party  ;  but  it  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen,  that  it  was  far  more  calculated  to  give  them 
additional  power,  by  affording  another  instance  of  the 
unjust  and  oppressive  measures  which  the  British 
legislature  was  prepared  to  sanction.  If  the  object 
of  the  ministry  had  been  to  goad  the  colonists  to 
resistance  before  they  were  overawed  by  numerous 
garrisons  of  royal  troops,  their  conduct  was  intelligi 
ble  and  consistent ;  but  as  that  was  evidently  far 
from  their  design,  we  find  in  it  another  occasion  of 
admiring  the  dispensations  of  Him  "  who  setteth  up 
one  and  putteth  down  another,"  in  allotting  so  small 
a  portion  of  prescience  to  the  individuals  who  at  this 
time  counselled  his  Britannic  majesty, 
i  Massachusetts  had  no  general  assembly  when  the 
address  and  resolutions  of  parliament  became  known 
in  America,  it  having  been  dissolved  by  the  governor  ; 
but  Virginia,  uniformly  prompt,  intelligent,  and  deci 
ded,  did  not  suffer  them  to  pass  unobserved.  The 
house  of  burgesses,  alarmed  at  the  general  danger, 
passed  several  resolutions,  which  they  directed  their 
speaker  to  transmit  without  delay  to  the  speakers  of 
the  houses  of  assembly  in  the  other  colonies,  whose 
concurrence  in  similar  sentiments  was  earnestly  re 
quested.  On  the  next  day,  the  house,  foreseeing  the 
event,  met  on  the  instant  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and 
Tjith  closed  doors  received  the  report  of  their  resolu 
tions,  considered,  adopted,  and  ordered  them  to  be  enter 
ed  upon  their  journals ;  which  they  had  scarcely  done, 
when  they  were  summoned  to  attend  the  governor, 
and  were  dissolved.  "Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "and 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives,  I  have 
heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effects  ; 
you  have  made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you 
are  accordingly  dissolved."  But  the  dissolution  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  did  not  change  the  materials 
of  which  it  fiad  been  composed.  The  same  members 
were  re-elected  without  a  single  exception,  and  the 
same  determined  spirit,  of  resistance  continued  to 

»  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  87. 


diffuse  itself  from  the  legislature  over  the  colony 
which  they  represented,  and  to  animate  by  sympathy 
the  neighbouring  colonies.*  The  assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  the  lower  house  in  Maryland  and  the  Dela 
ware  counties,  and  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
adopted  similar  resolutions.  Towards  the -close  of  the 
year,  the  assembly  of  New  York  also  passed  resolutions 
in  concurrence  with  those  of  Virginia. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  was  at  length 
convened  on  the  31st  of  May,  not  having  been  before 
called  together  by  the  governor  since  his  memorable 
dissolution  of  it,  for  refusing  to  rescind  their  resolution 
respecting  the  circular  letter.  Their  first  act  was  to 
send  a  committee  to  the  governor,  to  declare,  "  that 
they  claimed  that  constitutional  freedom,  which  was 
the  right  of  the  assembly,  and  was  equally  important 
as  its  existence  ;  to  assure  his  excellency,  that  it  was 
their  firm  resolution  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
subject,  and  support  his  majesty's  government  in  the 
province  ;  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  griev 
ances  of  the  people,  and  to  have  them  redressed ;  to 
amend,  strengthen,  and  preserve  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
to  reform  illegal  proceedings  in  administration,  and 
to  maintain  the  public  liberty."  "  This  resolution," 
they  said,  "demanded  parliamentary  freedom  in  the 
debates  of  the  assembly  ;  and  therefore  they  were 
constrained  early  to  remonstrate  to  his  excellency, 
that  an  armament  by  sea  and  land  investing  the 
metropolis,  and  a  military  guard  with  cannon  pointed 
at  the  very  door  of  the  state-house,  where  the  assem 
bly  had  convened,  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
and  freedom  with  which  they  had  a  right  to  deliber 
ate,  consult,  and  determine.  The  experience  of  ages 
was  sufficient  to  evince  that  the  military  power  was 
ever  dangerous,  and  subversive  of  a  free  constitution  ; 
the  council  of  the  province  had  publicly  declared  that 
the  aid  of  the  military  was  unnecessary  to  support 
the  civil  authority  in  Massachusetts  ;  nor  could  they 
conceive  that  his  majesty's  service  required  a  fleet 
and  army  at  Boston,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  ; 
and  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  his  excellency, 
as  the  representative  of  the  king,  would  give  the 
necessary  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  forces,  both 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  land,  out  of  the  harbour,  and  from 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  during  the  sitting  of  the  assem 
bly."  To  this  message  of  the  house  the  governor 
replied,  "  that  he  had  no  control  of  the  king's  troops 
stationed  in  the  town  or  province,  and  that  he  had 
received  no  orders  for  their  removal."t 

From  the  haughty  temper  of  Governor  Bernard,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  be  condescending 

t  Bradford's  Hislory  of  Massachusetts,  p.  182. 
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vin  the  exercise  of  official  authority ;  yet  it  was  hard- 
•ly  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  causelessly  give  of- 
•ffnce,  by  objecting  to  many  of  the  best  friend-s  of  the 
people  elected  to  the  council  board.  He  gave  his 
negative,  however,  to  eleven  gentlemen  who  had  been 
chosen  by  the  assembly,  among  whom  were  Bowdoin, 
Brattle,  and  Haucock  :  and  after  the  general  court 
had  been  some  days  in  session,  because  they  were 
consulting  upon  means  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  tlie 
ipeople  and  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  instead  of 
giving  their  attention  to  the  ordinary  business  of 
voting  salaries  and  providing  for  replenishing  the  trea 
sury,  he  undertook  to  dictate  to  them  what  were  the 
proper  subjects  of  legislation ;  charged  them  with 
wasting  the  public  money  by  needless  debates,  and 
threatened  to  adjourn  the  court  to  some  other  place, 
unless  they  should  proceed  in  the  usual,  and,  as  he 
spretended,  necessary  course  of  business.  The  gene 
ral  assembly  was  accordingly  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  be  holden,  as  the 
'records  and  the  house  erected  for  their  accommoda 
tion  were  in  Boston.  Thus  the  military  were  suffer- 
-ed  to  keep  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  province, 
•and  the  legislative  assembly  ordered  to  another  place, 
because  they  chose  not  to  be  surrounded  by  armed 
men.  They  could  not,  however,  be  driven  from  their 
purpose  of  boldly  remonstrating  against  all  arbitrary 
measures,  especially  the  obnoxious  one  of  keeping  a 
large  military  force  ia  the  province,  and  of  devising 
proper  means  for  relief  to  the  people.  "  The  firmness 
and  decision  of  this  assembly,"  says  Mr.  Alden  Brad 
ford,  "  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  The  reso 
lution  and  patriotism  they  exhibited  at  this  critical 
period  have  never,  perhaps,  been  exceeded  by  our 
most  meritorious  statesmen."  The  occasion  demand 
ed  an  energy  and  zeal  which  no  dangers  or  threats 
could  subdue.  And  the  men  whom  the  people  had 
then  trusted  with  their  dearest  rights,  proved  them 
selves  equal  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Nothing  was  omitted  on  their  part  to  show  their  ab 
horrence  of  despotism,  their  attachment  to  constitu 
tional  liberty,  and  their  determined  purpose  to  deliver 
the  people  from  oppression.* 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  governor  sent  a  message 
to  the  court,  with  accounts  of  the  expenditures  al 
ready  incurred  by  quartering  his  majesty's  troops  ;  de 
siring  funds  to  be  provided  for  discharging  the  same, 
and  requiring  a  provision  for  the  further  quartering  of 
the  forces  in  Boston  and  Castle  Island,  according  to 
act  of  parliament.  The  next  day  the  house  of  assem 
bly,  among  other  resolutions,  passed  the  following  : 


*  History  of  Massachusetts,  p.  1 84. 
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"  That  a  general  discontent  on  account  of  the  revenue 
acts,  an  expectation  of  a  sudden  arrival  of  a  mili 
tary  power  to  enforce  the  said  acts,  an  apprehension 
of  the  troops  being  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants 
the  general  court  dissolved,  the  governor  refusing  tc 
call  a  new  one,  and  the  people  almost  reduced  to  a 
state  of  despair,  rendered  it  highly  expedient  and 
necessary tfor  the  people  to  convene  by  their  com 
mittees  ;  to  associate,  consult,  and  advise  the  best 
rn^ans  to  promote  peace  and  good  order  •  to  present 
their  united  complaints  to  the  throne  ;  and  jointly 
to  pray  for  the  royal  interposition  in  favour  of  their 
violated  rights — nor  can  this  procedure  possibly  be 
illegal,  as  they  expressly  disclaim  all  governmental 
acts :  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in 
this  colony,  in  time  of  peace,  is  an  invasion  of  natu 
ral  rights  :  that  a  standing  army  is  not  known  as  a 
part  of  the  British  constitution  :  that  sending  an 
armed  force  into  the  colony  under  pretence  of  assist 
ing  the  <;ivil  authority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the 
people,  unprecedented,  and  unconstitutional."  On 
the  12th  of  July,  the  governor  called  on  the  court  to 
answer,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  make  pro 
vision  for  the  troops.  The  house,  by  message,  after 
remarking  on  the  mutiny  or  billeting  act,  answered, 
"  As  we  cannot  consistently  with  our  ow.n  honour  or 
interest,  much  less  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  OUT  con 
stituents,  so  we  never  shall  make  any  provision  of 
funds  for  the  purposes  in  your  several  messages." 
On  the  reception  of  this  message,  the  governor  pro 
rogued  the  general  court  to  the  10th  of  January,  to 
meet  at  Boston. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  re 
called.  A  few  days  before  his  departure,  he  received 
letters  from  the  secretary  of  state,  which,  being 'circu 
lar  to  the  several  governors  of  the  continent,  were  ap 
parently  intended  to  be  made  public.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  administration  was  his  directing,  or 
authorizing,  the  publication  of  the  assurance  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies  in  those  letters,  "  that  the  ad 
ministration  is  well  disposed  to  relieve  the  colonies 
from  all 'real' grievances  arising  from  the  late  acts 
of  revenue.  And  though  the  present  ministers  have 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  legislature, 'that 
no  measures  ought  to  be  taken  which  can  derogate 
from  the  legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  colonies,  yet  they  have  declared,  that  they  have  at 
no  time  entertained  a  design  to  propose  any  further 
taxes  upon  America  for  the  purpose  of  a  revenue ; 
and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  propose,  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass, 
paper,  and  colours,  upon  consideration  of  such  duties 
being  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce.* 
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Government  in  England  expected,  by  this  assurance 
of  intended  favour,  to  incline  the  people  to  abate 
their  opposition.     But  it   had  a  very  different  effect. 
It  was  immediately  the  common  language  among  the 
advocates  for  liberty,.  "  Repealing  the  act  upon  prin 
ciples  of  commerce  is  a  mere  pretence,  calculated  to 
establish  the  grievance  we  complain  of.      The   true 
reason  why  the  duty  upon  tea  is   to  continue,  is  to 
save  the  '  right'  of  taxing.     Our  acquiescing  in  the 
repeal  of  the  rest  will  be  construed  into  an  acknow 
ledgment  of  this  '  right.'     The  fear  of  trouble,  from 
the  discontent  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  upon 
our    non-importation    agreements,   has    brought   the 
ministry   to  consent  to  this  partial  repeal.     A  vigor 
ous  enforcement  of  these  agreements  will  increase  the 
fear,  and  we  shall  certainly  carry  the  point  we  con 
tend  for,  and  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  whole."     A  meet 
ing  of  the  trading  classes  was  called  in  Boston.     The 
repeal  of  only  part  of  the  act  was  unanimously  re 
solved  to  be  a  measure   intended  merely  to  quiet  the 
manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  prevent   the 
setting  up  of  manufactures  in   the  colonies,  and  one 
that  would  by  no.  means  relieve  trade  from  its  diffi 
culties  ;  it  was,  therefore,  further  resolved,  to  send  for 
no  more  goods  from  Great   Britain,  a  few  specified 
articles   excepted,  unless  the  revenue  acts  should  be 
repealed.     A  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  a 
written  pledge  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town   not 
to  purchase  any  goods  from  persons  who  have  import 
ed  them,  or  who   shall  import  them,  contrary  to  the 
late  agreement ;   and  another   committee  to   inspect 
the  manifests  of  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels  arriving 
from  Great  Britain,  and  to  publish  the  names  of  all 
importers,  unless    they    immediately  delivered   their 
goods  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  to-  re 
ceive  them.      In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  ne 
cessarily  productive  of  considerable  disorder,  Govern 
or  Bernard  left   the  administration  to  Lieutenant-go 
vernor  Hutchinson,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Rip- 
pon,  a  man-of-war   ordered  from  Virginia  to  receive 
him,  and  sailed  for  England.      Instead  of  the  marks 
of  respect  commonly  shown,  in  a  greater  or  less  de 
gree,  to  governors  upon  their   leaving  the  province, 
there  were  many  marks  of  public  joy  in  the  town  ol 
Boston.     The  bells  were  rung,  guns  were  fired  from 
Mr.  Hancock's  wharf,  the  liberty  tree  was  covered  with 
flags,  and  in  the  evening  a  great  bonfire  was   made 
upon  Fort  Hill.* 

The  year  1770  is  rendered  important  by  the  eleva 
tion  of  Lord  North  to  the  premiership.  Having  been 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 


*  Dr.  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  from  1749  to 
1774,  chap.  ii.  p.  254. 


administration,  on  his  grace's  resignation,  which  took 
place  in  the  end  of  January,  he  succeeded  him  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  a  pre-eminence  he  held  till 
the  close  of  the  American  revolution.  His  adminis 
tration  will  ever  be  celebrated  by  the  fact,  that  during 
its  existence  Great  Britain  lost  more  territory  and  ac 
quired  more  debt  than  in  any  previous  period  of  her 
history.  His  first  measure  was  partially,  and  unhap 
pily  only  partially,  of  a  conciliatory  character — a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  port  duties  of  1767,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea,  which  his  lordship 
expressly  declared  he  desired  to  keep  on  as  an  asser 
tion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  parliament.  In  vain  it 
was  contended  that  the  reservation  of  this  single  arti 
cle  would  keep  up  the  contention  which  it  was  so 
desirable  to  allay  ;  that  after  giving  up  the  prospect 
of  a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  it  was  absurd  and  im 
politic  to  persevere  in  the  assertion  of  an  abstract 
claim  of  right,  which,  if  attempted  in  any  mode  to  be 
carried  into  practice,  would  produce  nothing  but 
civil  discord  and  interminable  opposition  ;  that,  in 
short,  if  nothing  more  was  meant  by  this  omission 
of  the  tea  in  the  repeal,  than  the  mere  declaration  of 
parliamentary  supremacy,,  the  law  already  in  exist 
ence,  under  the  title  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  was 
abundantly  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
Americans  had  hitherto  silently  acquiesced  in  that 
law.  To  all  these  arguments  Lord  North  replied, — 
"  Has  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  taught  the  Ameri 
cans  obedience  ?  Has  our  lenity  inspired  them  with 
moderation  ?  Can  it  be  proper,  while  they  deny  "our 
legal  power  to  tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the  argu 
ment  of  illegality,  and,  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
law,  to  give  up  that  power  ?  No  !  the  most  proper 
time  to  exert  our  right  of  taxation  is  when  the  right 
is  denied.  To  temporize  is  to  yield ;  and  the  au 
thority  of  the  mother  country,  if  it  is  now  unsupport 
ed,  will,  in  reality,,  be  relinquished  for  ever.  A  total 
repeal  cannot  be  thought  of,  till  America  is  prostrate 
at  our  feet." 

Governor  Pownall,.  who  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
to  include  the  duty  on  tea,  acknowledged,  that  even 
the  total  repeal  of  the  duties  in  question,  though  it 
might  be  expected  to  do  much,  would  not  restore 
satisfaction  to  America.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  it  be  asked, 
whether  it  will  remove  the  apprehensions  excited  by 
your  resolutions  and  address  of  the  last  year,  for 
bringing  to  trial  in  England  persons  accused  of  trea 
son  in  America,  I  answer,  No.  If  it  be  asked,  if  this 
commercial  concession  would  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  as  to  the  political  doubts  and  fears  which 
have  struck  them,  to  the  heart,  throughout  the  conti 
nent,  I  answer,  No.  So  long  as  they  are  left  ifl 
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doubt  whether  the  habeas  corpus  act,  whether  the 
bill  of  rights,  whether  the  common  law  as  now  exist 
ing  in  England,  have  any  operation  and  effect  in 
America,  they  cannot  be  satisfied.  At  this  hour  they 
know  not  whether  the  civil  constitutions  be  not  sus 
pended  and  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  mili 
tary  force.  The  Americans  think  that  they  have,  in 
return  to  all  their  applications,  experienced  a  temper 
and  disposition  that  is  unfriendly,  and  that  the  en 
joyment  and  exercise  of  the  common  rights  of  free 
men  have  been  refused  to  them.  Never  with  these 
views  will  they  solicit  the  favour  of  this  house  ; 
never  more  will  they  wish  to  bring  before  parliament 
the  grievances  under  which  they  conceive  them 
selves  to  labour.  Deeply  as  they  feel,  they  suffer  and 
endure  with  a  determined  and  alarming  silence ;  for 
their  liberty  they  are  under  no  apprehensions.  It 
was  first  planted  under  the  auspicious  genius  of  the 
constitution ;  it  has  grown  up  into  a  verdant  and 
flourishing  tree  ;  and  should  any  severe  strokes  be 
aimed  at  the  branches,  and  fate  reduce  it  to  the  bare 
stock,  it  would  only  take  deeper  root,  and  spring  out 
again  more  durable  than  before.  They  trust  to 
Providence,  and  wait  with  firmness  and  fortitude  the 
issue."  The  event  proved  that  Mr.  Pownall  knew, 
incomparably  better  than  Lord  North,  the  character 
and  state  of  the  colonies.  During  his  residence  in 
America,  while  successively  governor  of  two  of  the 
provinces,  he  acquired  that  knowledge  which  the 
British  ministry  could  not,  and  some  provincial 
governors  would  not,  acquire.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  very  unsatisfactory  result  of 
the  previous  half-measures  of  this  kind  would  have 
deterred  any  minister  from  a  repetition  of  them.  It 
displays  as  little  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
human  mind,  as  attention  to  the  history  of  popular 
agitations,  to  intermingle  professions  of  kindness  with 
threats,  or  concessions  with  expressions  of  insult. 

The  colonies,  however,  would  probably  have  as 
sumed  a  less  agitated  aspect,  had  not  other  circum 
stances  existed  to  ferment  and  perpetuate  feelings  of 
hostility.  Among  these,  the  introduction  and  main 
tenance  of  troops  of  the  line  in  Boston  was  one  of  the 
most  aggravating.  The  inhabitants  felt  that  their 
presence  was  designed  to  overawe  and  control  the  ex 
pression  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  military  appear 
.  to  have  viewed  their  residence  in  the  town  in  the 
same  light.  Under  the  excitement  that  was  thus 
occasioned,  affrays  were  frequently  occurring  between 
the  populace  and  the  soldiers ;  and  it  would  appear 
that,  as  might  be  expected,  neither  party  conducted 

*  .Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts,  p.  205. 


themselves  with  prudence  or  forbearance.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  soldiers  are  represented  as  parading 
the  town,  armed  with  heavy  clubs,  insulting  and 
seeking  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  people  ;*  while, 
on  the  other,  the  populace  are  declared  to  be  the 
aggressors,  and  the  military  to  have  acted  on  the  de 
fensive,  t  Early  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March, 
the  inhabitants  were  observed  to  assemble  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town ;  parties  of  soldiers  were  also 
driving  about  the  streets,  as  if  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  something  more  than  ordinary  upon  their 
minds.  About  eight  o'clock,  one  of  the  bells  of  the 
town  was  rung  in  such  manner  as  is  usual  in  case  of 
fire.  This  called  people  into  the  streets.  A  large 
number  assembled  in  the  market-place,  not  far  from 
King-street,  armed  with  bludgeons,  or  clubs.  A  small 
fray  between  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  soldiers 
arose  at  or  near  the  barracks  at  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  but  it  was  of  little  importance,  and  was  soon 
over.  A  sentinel  who  was  posted,  at  the  custom 
house,  not  far  from  the  main  guard,  was  next  insulted, 
and  pelted  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles, 
which  caused  him  to  call  to  the  main  guard  to  pro 
tect  him.  Notice  was  soon  given  to  Captain  Preston, 
whose  company  was  then  on  guard,  and  a  sergeant 
with  six  men  was  sent  to  protect  the  sentinel  5  but 
the  captain,  to  prevent  any  precipitate  action,  follow 
ed  them  himself  There  seem  to  have  been  but  few 
people  collected  when  the  assault  was  first  made  on 
the  sentinel ;  but  the  sergeant's  guard  drew  a  greater 
number  together,  and  they  were  more  insulted  than 
the  sentinel  had  been,  and  received  frequent  blows 
from  snowballs  and  lumps  of  ice.  Captain  Preston 
thereupon  ordered  them  to  charge  ;  but  this  was  no 
discouragement  to  the  assailants,  who  continued  to 
pelt  the  guard,  daring  them  to  fire.  Some  of  the 
people  who  were  behind  the  soldiers,  and  observed 
the  abuse  of  them,  called  on  them  to  do  so.  At 
length  one  received  a  blow  with  a  club,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground  ;  but,  rising  again,  he  immediate 
ly  fired,  and  all  the  rest,  except  one,  followed  the  ex 
ample.  This  seems,  from  the  evidence  on  the  trials 
and  the  observation  of  persons  present,  to  have  been 
the  course  of  the  material  facts.  Three  men  were 
killed,  two  mortally  wounded,  who  died  soon  after, 
and  several  slightly  wounded.  The  soldiers  imme 
diately  withdrew  to  the  main  guard,  which  was 
strengthened  by  additional  companies.  Two  or  three 
of  the  persons  who  had  seen  the  action  ran  to  the 
lieutenant-governor's  house,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  begged  he  would  go  to  King-street, 
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where  they  feared  a  general  action  would  come  on 
between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants.  He  went 
immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  called  for 
Captain  Preston,  and  inquired  why  he  had  fired  upon 
the  inhabitants  without  the  direction  of  a  civil  ma 
gistrate.  The  noise  was  so  great  that  his  answer 
could  not  be  understood  ;  and  some  persons,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  danger 
from  the  general  confusion,  called  out,  "  The  town- 
house,  the  town-house  !"  when,  with  irresistible  vio 
lence,  he  was  forced  up  by  the  crowd  into  the  council 
chamber.  There  demand  was  immediately  made  of 
him,  to  order  the  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  town- 
house  to  their  barracks.  He  refused ;  but  calling 
from  the  balcony  to  the  great  body  of  people  who  re 
mained  in  the  street,  he  expressed  his  great  concern 
at  the  unhappy  event ;  assured  them  he  would  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  full  and  impartial  in 
quiry,  that  the  law  might  have  its  course  ;  and  advi 
sed  them  to  go  peaceably  to  their  homes.  Upon  this 
there  was  a  cry — "  Home,  home  !"  and  a  great  part 
separated,  and  went  home.  He  then  signified  his- 
opinion  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carr,  that  if  the  com 
panies  in  arms  were  ordered  to  their  barracks,  the 
streets  would  be  cleared,  and  the  town  in  quiet  for  that 
night.  Upon  their  retiring,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
except  those  in  the  council  chamber,  retired  also. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalrymple,  at  the  desire  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  came  to  the  council  chamber, 
while  several  justices  were  examining  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.  From- 
the  evidence  it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would 
eommit  Captain  Preston,  if  taken.  Several  hours 
passed  before  he  could  be  found,  and  the  people  sus 
pected  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a  trial ; 
but  at  length  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  for 
apprehending  him,  and,  having  been  examined,  was 
committed  to  prison.  The  next  morning  the  soldiers 
who  were  upon  guard  surrendered  also,  and  were 
committed.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
people,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  they  were  in  motioH 
again.  The  lieutenant-governor  caused  his  council 
to  be  summoned,  and  desired  the  two  lieutenant-co 
lonels  of  the  regiments  to  be  present.  The  select 
men  of  Boston  were  waiting  the  lieutenant-governor's 
coming  to  council,  and,  being  admitted,  made  their 
representation,  that,  from  the  contentions  arising  from 
the  troops  quartered  in  Boston,  and  above  all,  from 
the  tragedy  of  the  last  night,  the  minds  of  the  inhabit 
ants  were  exceedingly  disturbed ;  that  they  would 
presently  be  assembled  in  a  town  meeting ;  and  that, 
unless  the  troops  should  be  removed,  the  most  terrible 
consequences  were  to  be  expected.  The  justices  also 


of  Boston  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  towns  had 
assembled,  and  desired  to  signify  their  opinion,  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  the  people  under 
restraint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town.  The  lieu 
tenant-governor  acquainted  both  the  select-men  and 
the  justices,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  alter  the 
place  of  destination  of  the  king's  troops  ;  but  that  he 
expected  the  commanding  officers  of  the  two  regi 
ments,  and  would  let  them  know  the  applications 
which  had  been  made.  Presently  after  their  coming, 
a  large  committee  from  the  town-meeting  presented 
an  address  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting,  that  nothing 
could  rationally  be  expected  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
town,  "  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,"  but  the  im 
mediate  removal  of  the  troops.  The  committee  with 
drew  into  another  room  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
Some  of  the  council  urged  the  necessity  of  complying- 
with  the  people's  demand  ;  but  the  lieutenant-gover 
nor  declared  that  he  would,  upon  no  consideration 
whatever,  give  orders  for  their  removal.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dalrymple  then  signified,  that,  as  the  29th 
regiment  had  originally  been  designed  to  be  placed  at 
the  castle,  and  was  now  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
town,  he  was  content  that  it  should  be  removed  to  the 
castle,  until  the  general's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
The  committee  was  informed  of  this  offer,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  rose  from  council,  intending  to 
receive  no  further  application  upon  the  subject ;  but 
the  council  prayed  that  he  would  meet  them  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Colonel  Dalrymple  desiring  it 
also,  he  complied.  Before  the  council  met  again,  it 
had  been  intimated  to  them  that  the  "  desire"  of  the 
governor  and  council  to  the  commanding  officer  to 
remove  the  troops,  would  cause  him  to  do  it,  though 
he  should  receive  no  authoritative  "  order."  As  soon- 
as  they  met,  a  committee  from  the  town-meeting  at 
tended  with  a  second  message,  to  acquaint  the  lieu 
tenant-governor  that  it  was  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people  assembled,  consisting,  as  they  said,  of  near 
three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total 
and  immediate  removal  of  the  troops  would  satisfy 
them.*  Ultimately  the  scruples  of  the  lieutenant- 
govemoT  were  overcome,  and  he  expressed  his  desire 
that  the  troops  should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
town  to  the  castle,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  funeral  of  the  victims  was  attended  with  extra-  • 
ordinary  pomp.  Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  all 
the  bells  of  the  town  tolled  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
Corpses  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  arranged  six  abreast,  the  proces 
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sion  being  closed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages  belonging 
to  the  principal  gentry  of  the  town.*     Captain  Preston 
and  the  party  of  soldiers  were  afterwards  tried.      The 
captain  and  six  of  the  men  were  acquitted,   and  two 
were  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter  ;  a  resultwhich 
reflected   great   honour   on  John  Adams  and   Josiah 
Quincy,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  jury.t 
This    disastrous     occurrence    infused    additional 
spirit  into  the  assembly  of  the  province.     Accumula 
ted  as  the  public   business   was,  there  having   been 
but  one   session  for  eighteen  months,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  postponed  the  assembly  from  January,  the 
time  to  which   it  had  been   prorogued  by  Governor 
Bernard,  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  ordered  it 
to  be  convened  at  Cambridge.      The  reason  which  he 
gave  for  this  measure  was,  that  he  had  been  so  in 
structed  by  the  British  ministry.     At  the  session  in 
Cambridge,  in  his  message  to  both  houses  respecting 
the  state  of  the  province,  he  said  nothing  to  mitigate 
the  alarm,  or  to  alleviate  the  distress,  of  the  people. 
His  duty  to  the  king,  his  royal  master,  he  said,  he 
was  resolved  faithfully  to  discharge  ;  and  he  gave 
promises  of  a  readiness  to  unite  with  the  assembly 
in  all  proper  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  province  ; 
but  of  the  recent  tragical  event  he  took  no  notice. 

*  Gordon's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

t  ttuincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Q.uincy,  p.  31 — 66,  where  there  is  a 
full  account  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston. 

t  "  When  complaints,"  said  they,  "  are  made  of  riots  and  tumults, 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  government,  and  it  becomes  the  representatives 
of  the  people  especially,  lo  inquire  into  the  real  causes  of  them. 
If  they  arise  from  oppression,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  thorough  re 
dress  of  grievances  will  remove  the  cause,  and,  probably,  put  an 
end  to  the  complaint.  It  may  be  justly  said  of  the  people  of  this 
province,  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  have  assembled  in  a  tumultu 
ous  manner,  unless  they  were  oppressed.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  people,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  English  constitu 
tion,  will  be  patient  while  they  are  under  the  hand  of  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  power.  They  will  discover  their  resentment  in  a  manner 
which  will  naturally  displease  their  oppressors;  and  in  such  a 
case,  the  severest  laws  and  the  most  rigorous  execution  will  be  to 
little  purpose.  The  most  effectual  method  to  restore  tranquillity, 
would  be  to  remove  their  burdens,  and  to  punish  all  those  who  have 
been  the  procurers  of  their  oppression.  The  instance  your  honour 
recommends  to  our  attention,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  cannot  be 
more  threatening  to  government,  than  those  enormities  which  have 
been  known  to  be  committed  by  the  soldiery  of  late,  and  have 
strangely  escaped  punishment,  though  repeated,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  and  authority  of  government.  A  military  force  posted  among 
the  people  without  their  express  consent,  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest 
grievances,  and  threatens  the  total  subversion  of  a  free  constitu 
tion  ;  much  more,  if  designed  to  execute  a  system  of  corrupt  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  even  to  exterminate  the  liberties  of  the  coun 
try.  The  bill  of  rights,  passed  immediately  after  the  revolution 
(of  1686,)  expressly  declares,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom,  in  a  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the 
parliament,  is  against  law :  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  say,  with 
freedom,  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army,  within  this  province, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly,  is 
equally  against  law.  Yet  we  have  seen  a  standing  army  procured, 
posted  and  kept  within  this  province,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  against  the  remon 
strance  of  both  houses  of  assembly.  Such  a  standing  army  must 


A  few  days  afterwards  he  sent  a  special  message  to> 
inform  the  house  of  a  trifling  affray  at  Gloucester,  in 
which  a  petty  officer  of  the  customs  was  said  to  have 
been  abused ;  and  called  on  them  to  afford  assistance 
in  bringing  the  agents  to  punishment.  The  reply  of 
the  house  clearly  indicated  their  deep  sense  of  injury 
from  their  own  executive  government,  as  well  as  from, 
the  parent  state,  and  the  rapid  strides  they  were  ma 
king  towards  open  resistance.}:  During  a  great  part 
of  this  session,  the  house  of  representatives  and  the 
council  were  occupied  with  remonstrances  against 
the  removal  of  the  general  court  to  Cambridge.  They 
contended,  that  law,  usage,  and  convenience,  were  in- 
favour  of  holding  it  in  Boston  ;  that  the  governor  had' 
a  discretionary  power  respecting  the  place,  lo  be  ex 
ercised  only  when  the  public  welfare  required  it  in 
some  peculiar  exigency  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  im 
proper  and  unjust  for  ministers  to  give  instructions 
in  the  case,  founded  merely  on  political  considerations. 
Protesting  against  the  removal  as  unconstitutional,, 
there  being  no  necessity  to  justify  it,  and  believing  it 
was  designed  to  harass  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  deliberations  and  transactions  ought  to  be  per~ 
fectly  free,  they  declined  proceeding  to  public  business^ 
The  lieutenant-governor  insisted  that  he  was  bound 


be  designed  to  subjugate  the  people  to  arbitrary  measures.  It  is  a 
most  violent  infraction  of  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights. 
It  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  and 
alarming ;  and  every  instance  of  its  restraining  the  liberty  of  any 
individual,  is  a  crime,  which  infinitely  exceeds  what  the  law  intends 
by  a  riot.  Surely,  then,  your  honour  cannot  think  this  house  can 
descend  to  the  consideration  of  matters,  comparatively  trifling; 
while  the  capital  of  the  province  has  so  lately  been  in  a  state  ol 
actual  imprisonment,  and  the  government  is  under  duress.  We 
shall  not  enlarge  on  the  multiplied  outrages  committed  by  this  un 
lawful  assembly,  in  frequently  assaulting  his  majesty's  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects,  in  beating  and  wounding  the  magistrate  when 
in  the  execution  of  his  office;  in  rescuing  prisoners  out  of  the  hands 
of  justice;  and  finally,  in  perpetrating  the  most  horrid  slaughter  ot 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  a  few  days  before  the  sitting  of 
this  assembly.  Yet  not  the  least  notice  has  been  taken  of  these 
outrageous  offences ;  nor  can  we  find  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  late  inhuman  and  barbarous  action,  either  in  your  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  or  in  this  message  to  both  houses. 
These  violences,  so  frequently  committed,  added  to  the  most  rigor 
ous  and  oppressive  prosecutions,  carried  on  against  the  subjects, 
grounded  on  unconstitutional  acts,  and  in  the  courts  of  admiralty, 
uncontrolled  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  have  been  justly  alarm 
ing  to  the  people.  The  disorder,  which  your  honour  so  earnestly 
recommends  to  the  consideration  of  the  assembly,  very  probably 
took  its  rise  from  such  provocations.  The  use,  therefore,  which 
we  shall  make  of  the  information  in  your  message,  shall  be  to  in 
quire  into  the  grounds  of  the  people's  uneasiness,  and  to  seek  a 
radical  redress  of  their  grievances.  Indeed,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  while  the  terror  of  arms  continues  in  the  province,  the  laws 
will  be,  in  some  degree,  silent.  But  when  the  channels  of  justice 
shall  be  again  opened,  and  the  law  can  bu  heard,  the  person  who, 
has  complained  to  your  honour  will  have  a  remedy.  We  yet  e»r 
tertain  hope,  that  the  military  power,  so  grievous  to  the  people, 
will  soon  be  removed  from  the  province :  till  then,  we  have  nothing 
to  expect,  but  that  tyranny  and  confusion  will  prevail,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  just  and  constitutional  authority  of 
government." 
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by  his  instructions ;  that  his  commission  required  it 
of  him  ;  and  that  it  was  competent  for  him  at  any 
time  to  fix  the  place,  as  well  as  the  day,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  general  court.  To  this  statement  the 
house  made  a  long,  elaborate,  and  able  reply  ;  but  the 
lieutenant-governor  asserted  his  authority,  and  abso 
lutely  refused  to  yield  to  the  request  of  the  assembly. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  that  the 
house  concluded  it  the  most  prudent  to  proceed  to 
consult  upon  the  common  concerns  of  the  province  ; 
but  resolved,  "  that  they  were  induced  thereto  from 
absolute  necessity,"  and  declared,  "  that  it  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  renunciation  of  their  claim  to 
the  legal  right  of  sitting  in  general  assembly,  at  its 
ancient  place,  the  court-house  in  Boston."  The  ge 
neral  court  closed  its  session  in  November  by  proro 
gation,  after  having  resolved,  among  other  things,  to 
promote  industry  and  frugality,  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  domestic  manufactures  throughout  the  pro 
vince  ;  and  having  appointed  a  committee  of  corres- 
spondence  to  communicate  with  the  agents  in  Great 
Britain,  and  with  the  committees  of  the  colonies. 
The  first  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
assembly,  namely,  to  discourage  the  use  of  foreign 
articles,  had  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  deter 
mination  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  made  during 
the  present  session,  by  which  they  agreed  to  alter 
their  non-importation  agreement,  and  to  adopt  the 
plan,  which  had  been  for  some  time  followed  in  New 
York  and  in  Philadelphia,  of  importing  all  the  usual 
articles  of  trade,  except  tea,  which  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  should  not  be  brought  into  the  country,  unless 
it  could  be  smuggled.* 

During  the  year  1771,  nothing  of  moment  occur 
red  either  in  Boston  or  the  colonies.  The  encourage 
ment  given  by  the  agreement  of  the  merchants  to 
smuggling,  occasioned  continual  contests  with  reve 
nue  officers  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  magistrates,  when 
appealed  to,  refused  to  interfere.  One  circumstance, 
however,  transpired,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
Early  in  this  year,  Mr.  Hutchinson  received  his  ap 
pointment  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
an  office  which  his  political  opponents  allege  to  have 
always  been  the  darling  object  of  his  ambition ; 
while  he  maintains,  that,  however,  in  ordinary  times, 
he  might  have  desired  it,  he  now  "  determined  not 
only  to  desire  to  be  excused  from  the  honour  intend 
ed  for  him,  but  to  be  superseded  in  his  place  of  lieu 
tenant-governor  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
state  accordingly."! 

The  occurrences  of  the  year  1772,  afforded  new 


*  Allen's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 


sources  of  mutual  animosity.  The  destruction  ol 
his  majesty's  revenue  schooner,  Gaspee,  was  one  of 
those  popular  excesses  which  highly  incensed  the 
British  ministry.  Lieutenant  Doddington,  who  com 
manded  that  vessel,  had  become  very  obnoxious  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  by  his  extraordinary 
zeal  in  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  On  the 
9th  of  June,  the  Providence  packet  was  sailing  into 
the  harbour  of  Newport,  and  Lieutenant  Doddington 
thought  proper  to  require  the  captain  to  lower  his  co 
lours.  This  the  captain  of  the  packet  deemed  repug 
nant  to  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  the  Gaspee  fired  at 
the  packet  to  bring  her  to  :  the  American,  however, 
still  persisted  in  holding  on  her  course,  and  by  keep 
ing  in  shoal  water,  dexterously  contrived  to  run  the 
schooner  aground  in  the  chase.  As  the  tide  was  upon 
the  ebb,  the  Gaspee  was  set  fast  for  the  night,  and 
afforded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  retaliation  ;  and 
a  number  of  fishermen,  aided  and  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Provi 
dence,  being  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  so  uncivil 
an  inspector,  in  tho  middle  of  the  night  manned  seve 
ral  boats,  and  boarded  the  Gaspee.  The  lieutenant 
was  wounded  in  the  affray  ;  but,  with  every  thing 
belonging  to  him,  he  was  carefully  conveyed  on 
shore,  as  were  all  his  crew.  The  vessel,  with  her 
stores,  was  then  burnt ;  and  the  party  returned  unmo  • 
lested  to  their  homes.  When  the  governor  became 
acquainted  with  this  event,  he  offered  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders, 
and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would  confess 
their  guilt.  Commissioners  were  appointed  also  to 
investigate  the  offence,  and  bring  the  perpetrators  to 
justice  ;  but,  after  remaining  some  time  in  session, 
they  reported  that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence,  and 
thus  the  affair  terminated  ;  a  circumstance  which 
forcibly  illustrates  the  inviolable  brotherhood  which 
then  united  the  people  against  the  government. 

While  the  conduct  of  the  American  populace  thus 
continued  to  aggravate  the  exasperation  of  the  British 
court,  the  measures  of  the  government  had  an  equal 
tendency  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  hostility  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Americans.  It  is  vain,  and  unworthy 
of  the  character  of  any  statesman,  to  urge  that  the 
measures  adopted  would  not  have  given  offence  in 
other  times  ;  the  enactment  of  laws  will  ever  be  regard 
ed  not  with  a  view  to  the  principles  of  abstract  pro 
priety,  but  to  the  immediate  object  for  which  they  are 
promulgated.  This  plea,  however,  in  extenuation  of 
the  plan  of  rendering  the  governor,  judges,  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  independent  of  the  general  court, 

t  Hutchinson,  p.  290. 
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could  only  be  raised*  by  persons  inattentive  (as,  in 
deed,  most  English  politicians  appear  to  have  been) 
to  the  political  history  of  the  colonies.  The  arrange 
ment  which  was  now  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
that  the  governor  and  other  officers  should  receive 
their  salaries  from  the  crown,  had  hitherto  been  suc 
cessfully  opposed.  The  old  contest  on  this  subject  was 
not  yet  forgotten,  and  the  people,  now  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  were  as  little  disposed  as  their  ancestors 
to  yield  on  this  point.  Opposition  to  this  measure 
was  not  confined  to  the  assembly,  but  numerous  meet 
ings  of  the  people  themselves  in  various  towns  were 
held  on  the  subject.  At  these  meetings,  not  only  this 
particular  measure,  but  all  the  late  ministerial  and 
parliamentary  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  colonies, 
were  examined  and  discussed  with  great  freedom 
and  boldness.  At  the  suggestion  of  Samuel  Adams, 
a  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-one,  was  appointed 
"  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  this  pro 
vince  in  particular,  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  sub 
jects."  This  committee  was  also  directed  to  publish 
the  same  to  the  several  towns  in  the  province,  and  to 
the  world,  as  the  sense  of  the  town  of  Boston  on  the 
subject  of  their  rights,  with  the  various  infringements 
and  violations  which  had  occurred.  In  this  report, 
drawn  with  great  ability,  they  claimed  those  natural 
and  unalienable  rights  of  man,  with  which  no  govern 
ment  could  interfere  without  their  consent.  As  Bri 
tish  subjects,  they  claimed  equal  rights  with  their 
fellow-subjects  in  England,  rights  secured  to  them  by 
the  constitution.  The  Christian  religion,  they  said, 
not  only  sanctioned  their  views  of  civil  liberty,  but, 
in  spiritual  concerns,  secured  to  them  all  the  freedom 
and  self-direction  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
long  enjoyed.  In  their  letter  to  the  several  towns, 
the  committee  tell  their  fellow-citizens,  that  they  had 
abundant  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  plan  of  despot 
ism  had  been  concerted,  and  was  hastening  to  a 
completion  ;  that  the  late  measures  of  administration 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  deprive  them  of  every  thing 
valuable  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  subjects  enti 
tled  to  the  rights  of  native  Britons.  "  We  are  not 
afraid  of  poverty,"  say  the  committee,  in  conclusion, 
"  but  we  disdain  slavery.  Let  us  consider  we  are 

*  Steadman's  History  of  the  American  War,  p.  81. 

t  Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p.  247—250. 

t  Mr.  Hutchinson  himself  states  that  he  "  was  greatly  alarmed 
with  so  sudden  and  unexpected  achange  in  the  state  of  affairs  ;  and 
be  was  greatly  perplexed  with  doubts  concerning  his  own  conduct 
apon  the  occasion.  He  had  avoided  engaging  in  a  dispute  upon 
-he  authority  of  parliament,  having  good  reason  to  think,  that  ad 
ministration  in  England  expected  that  the  colonies  would  return  to 
their  former  state  of  submission  to  this  authority,  by  lenient  mea 
sures,  without  discussing  points  of  right ;  and  he  knew  that  great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  persuade  the  people  in  England,,  as  well  as 


struggling  for  our  besl  birthrights  and  inheritance, 
which,  being  infringed,  renders  all  our  blessings  pre 
carious  in  their  enjoyment,  and  trifling  in  their  value." 
Most  of  the  towns  held  meetings,,  appointed  committees 
of  correspondence,  and  passed  resolutions  similar  to 
those  of  Boston,  and  some  of  them  even  in  still  bolder 
language.t  These  proceedings  greatly  alarmed  the 
governor  and  his  political  friends,  who  had  hoped 
that  the  opposition  to  the  British  ministry  would 
gradually  cease  ;  and  that,  through  fear  of  ministerial 
and  royal  resentment,  the  people  would  be  induced 
to  submit.J  After  the  votes  and  the  circular  address 
of  Boston  were  adopted,  and  before  the  other  towns 
had  meetings  to  act  upon  them,  endeavours  were 
made  in  many  places  to  prevent  the  people  from  ap, 
proving  the  statement  and  report  of  the  patriots  in 
the  capital.  But  thee  attempts  were  generally  with 
out  effect.  There  were  in  every  town  some  intelli 
gent  men,  who  perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  and  who  saw  the  evil  ten 
dency  of  the  claims  of  administration  to  govern  the 
colonies.  "  They  were,"  says  Mr.  Bradford,  "  also  a 
sober,  moral,  and  religious  people,  who  were  actuated 
by  principle ;  and  who,  while  they  contended  earn 
estly  for  that  portion  of  liberty  secured  to  them  by  their 
charter,  and  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  were 
indisposed  to  all  unconstitutional  means  of  redress."§ 
In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  in  Jan 
uary,  1773,  the  governor  declared  these  meetings  ot 
the  inhabitants  to  be  unwarrantable  and  of  dangerous 
tendency  ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly  "  to  join 
in  discountenancing  such  irregularities  and  innova 
tions."  Alluding  to  these  proceedings,  and  to  the 
disordered  state  of  the  province,  he  says,  "  at  length 
the  constitution  has  been  called  in  question,  and  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
and  establish  laws  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro 
vince  has  been  by  many  denied."  He  maintained  in 
the  most  explicit  manner  the  supremacy  of  parliament 
over  the  colonies,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the 
declaratory  act ;  and  his  speech  was  conceived  to  be 
a  challenge  to  the  assembly  on  the  great  question 
between  the  two  countries.  This  drew  answers  from 
the  council  and  house  in  vindication  of  the  proceedings 


the  ministry,  that  this  was  all  the  people  in  America  expected  op 
desired  ;  and  that  suspicions  of  other  views,  either  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  or  in  men  who  had  influence  over  them,  were  ground 
less,  and  had  been  caused  by  misrepresentations  of  governors,  an<t 
other  crown  officers  in  the  colonies,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
sinister  views.  But  now,  a  measure  was  engaged  in,  which,  ii 
pursued  to  effect,  must  cause,  not  a  return  of  the  colonies  to  their 
former  submission,  but  a  total  separation  from  the  kingdom,  by 
their  independency  upon  parliament,  the  only  band  which  coulgi 
keep  them  united  to  it." — Hutchinson's  History,  p.  370. 
i  History  of  Massachusetts,  from  1764  to  1775,  p.  262, 
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.of  the  towns,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of 
Massachusetts  in  particular ;  to  these  the  governor 
replied,  and  to  this  reply  both  the  council  and  house 
rejoined.  These  state  papers,  as  they  may  be  justly 
•called,  were  drawn  with  no  ordinary  ability  on  both 
sides.  The  governor  was  a  gentleman  of  talents,  as 
well  as  research,  and  no  one  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  province  over  which  he  presid 
ed.  The  answers  of  the  council  and  house  were 
prepared  by  committees  composed  of  men  of  the  first 
.talents  in  the  assembly.  They  evinced  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  ge 
nerally,  but  of  their  own  provincial  history,  and  the 
various  controversies  that  had  subsisted  between  the 
parent  country  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  from 
their  first  settlement,  as  well  as  the  views  entertained 
and  expressed  at  different  times  by  their  ancestors  on 
the  subject  of  their  rights. 

Active-  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  British  go 
vernment  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  had  for  some 
time  been  principally  confined  to  Massachusetts. 
The  other  colonists,  however,  had  not  been  idle  or 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  scenes  that  had  passed  in 
Massachusetts.  The  leading  patriots  of  America,  no 
doubt,  now  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the  mighty 
struggle  to  which  the  present  state  of  things  must 
finally  lead.  The  parent  country  seemed  determined 
not  to  relax,  and  the  colonists  were  equally  determin 
ed  not  to  submit.  To  remain  long  in  their  present 
state  seemed  impossible  ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  op 
position  by  force,  unity  of  action,  as  well  as  of  senti 
ment,  was  all  important.  To  promote  this  object, 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  originated  what 
ultimately  proved  a  powerful  engine  of  resistance — 
a  committee  for  corresponding  with  the  legislatures 
•of  the  several  colonies.  It  was  resolved  that  it  should 
be  the  business  of  this  committee,  "  to  obtain  the  most 
early  and  authentic  intelligence  of  such  acts  and  re 
solutions  of  the  British  parliament,  or  proceedings  of 
administration,  as  may  relate  to  or  affect  the  British 
colonies  ;  and  to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  correspond 
ence  and  communication  with  our  sister  colonies,  re 
specting  these  important  considerations,  and  the  re 
sult  of  their  proceedings  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  be 
fore  the  house."  It  was  also  resolved,  "  that  the 
speaker  of  this  house  do  transmit  to  the  speakers  of 
the  different  assemblies  of  the  British  colonies  on  this 
continent,  copies  of  the  said  resolutions,  and  desire 
that  they  will  lay  them  before  their  respective  as 
semblies,  and  request  them  to  appoint  some  person  or 
persons,  of  their  respective  bodies,  to  communicate 
from  time  to  time  with  the  said  committee."  The 
request  of  Virginia  was  complied  with  by  the  dif 


ferent  assemblies ;  and  by  this  means  a  confidential 
communication  and  interchange  of  opinions  was  kept 
up  between  the  colonies. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  room 
of  Lord  Hillsborough,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
American  •department,  a  person  supposed  to  be  more 
favourable  to  the  colonies,  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
colonists  for  a  reconciliation  on  terms  compatible  with 
their  rights.  Animated  with  these  hopes,  both  houses 
of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  new  secretary,  in  which  they  declare  they  should 
"rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  harmony  and  good 
will  that  once  subsisted  between  the  parent  state  and 
them."  This  happiness,  however,  they  should  expect 
in  vain,  they  observed,  during  the  continuance  of 
their  grievances,  and  while  their  chartered  rights,  one 
after  another,  were  wrested  from  them.  "  If  your 
lordship  should  condescend  to  ask,"  they  say,  "  what 
are  the  measures  of  restoring  the  harmony  so  much 
desired,  we  should  answer,  in  a  word,  that  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion,  if  things  were  brought  to  the  ge 
neral  state  in  which  they  stood  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  war,  it  would  restore  the  happy  harmony 
which  at  that  time  subsisted ;"  and,  in  conclusion, 
they  most  earnestly  request  his  lordship's  influence 
in  bringing  about  this  happy  event.  But  to  retrace 
their  steps  was  too  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the 
British  cabinet  and  nation.  A  change  of  men  did 
not  produce  a  change  of  principles,  or  any  permanent 
change  of  measures. 

The  British  government,  having  determined  to  car 
ry  into  execution  the  duty  on  tea,  attempted  to  effect 
by  policy  what  was  found  to  be  impracticable  by  con 
straint.  The  measures  of  the  colonists  had  already 
produced  such  a  diminution  of  exports  from  Great 
Britain,  that  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Com 
pany  contained  about  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  of 
tea,  for  which  a  market  could  not  readily  be  pro 
cured.  The  unwillingness  of  that  company  to  lose 
their  commercial  profits,  and  of  the  ministry  to  lose 
the  expected  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  tea  in  Ame 
rica,  led  to  a  compromise  for  the  security  of  both. 
The  East  India  Company  were  authorized  by  law  to 
export  their  tea,  free  of  duties,  to  all  places  whatever ; 
by  which  regulation,  tea,  though  loaded  with  an  ex 
ceptionable  duty,  would  come  cheaper  to  America 
than  before  it  had  been  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  crisis  now  approached,  when  the  colonies  were 
to  decide  whether  they  would  submit  to  be  taxed  by 
the  British  parliament,  or  practically  support  their 
own  principles,  and  meet  the  consequences.  Ono 
sentiment  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  entire  conti 
nent.  The  new  ministerial  plan  was  universally 
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considered  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the 
colonists,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  oppose.  A 
violent  ferment  was  every  where  excited  ;  the  cor 
responding  committees  were  extremely  active  ,  and  it 
was  very  generally  declared,  that  whoever  should, 
directly  or  indirectly,  countenance  this  dangerous  in 
vasion  of  their  rights,  would  be  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  The  East  India  Company,  confident  of 
finding  a  market  for  their  tea,  reduced  as  it  now 
was  in  its  price,  freighted  several  ships  to  the  colo 
nies  with  that  article,  and  appointed  agents  for  the 
disposal  of  it.  Cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Boston.  The  inhabit 
ants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships 
back  to  London,  "  and  they  sailed  up  the  Thames  to 
proclaim  to  all  the  nation  that  New  York  and  Penn 
sylvania  would  not  be  enslaved."  The  inhabitants 
of  Charleston  unloaded  the  tea,  and  stored  it  in  cel 
lars,  where  it  could  not  be  used,  and  where  it  finally 
perished. 

At  Boston,  before  the  vessels  arrived  with  it,  a 
town-meeting  was  called  to  devise  measures  to  pre 
vent  the  landing  and  sale  within  the  province.  The 
agreement  not  to  use  tea  while  a  duty  was  imposed, 
was  now  solemnly  renewed ;  and  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  request  the  consignees  of  the  East  India 
Company  neither  to  sell  nor  unlade  the  tea  which 
should  be  brought  into  the  harbour.  They  com 
municated  the  wishes  of  the  town  to  the  merchants, 
who  were  to  have  the  custody  and  sale  of  the  tea  ; 
but  they  declined  making  any  such  promise,  as 
they  had  received  no  orders  or  directions  on  the  sub 
ject.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  with  the  tea  in 
the  harbour  of  Boston,  another  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  immediately  called.  "  The  hour  of  destruction," 
it  was  said,  "or  of  manly  opposition,  had  now  come  ;" 
and  all  who  were  friends  to  the  country  were  invited 
to  attend,  "  to  make  a  united  and  successful  resist 
ance  to  this  last  and  worst  measure  of  the  administra 
tion."  A  great  number  of  people  assembled  from  the 
adjoining  towns,  as  well  as  from  the  capital,  in  the 
celebrated  Fanueil  Hall,  the  usual  place  of  meeting 
on  such  occasions,  but  the  meeting  was  soon  ad 
journed  to  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  town. 
Here  it  was  voted,  as  it  had  been  at  a  meeting  before 
the  tea  arrived,  that  they  would  use  all  lawful  means 
to  prevent  its  being  landed,  and  to  have  it  returned 
immediately  to  England.  After  several  days  spent 
in  negotiations,  the  consignees  still  refused  to  return 
the  tea,  and,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  peo 
ple,  they  retired  to  the  castle.  The  owner  of  the 
•ship  which  brought  the  tea  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
pass  for  her  sailing,  as  the  officer  was  in  the  interest 
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of  the  British  ministers.  Application  was  then  made 
to  the  governor,  to  order  that  a  pass  be  given  for  the 
vessel ;  but  he  declined  interfering  in  the  affair. 
When  it  was  found  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
could  be  effected,  the  meeting  broke  up  ;  but,  late  in 
the  evening,  a  number  of  men,  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians,  proceeded  to  the  vessels,  then  lying  at  the 
wharf,  which  had  the  tea  on  board,  and  in  a  short 
time  every  chest  was  taken  out,  and  the  contents 
thrown  into  the  sea ;  but  no  injury  was  done  to  any 
other  part  of  their  cargoes.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  generally,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  event  until 
the  next  day.  It  is  supposed,  the  number  of  those 
concerned  in  the  affair  was  about  fifty  ;  but  who  they 
were  has  been  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  the  pre 
sent  day. 

This  act  of  violence,  which,  in  its  effects,  rapidly 
advanced  the  grand  crisis,  appears  rather  to  have 
been  the  result  of  cool  determination,  than  of  a  sudden 
ebullition.  The  populace  appear  to  have  been  fully 
warned  by  their  leaders  as  to  the  important  conse 
quences  which  would  result  from  any  destruction  of 
the  property  of  the  East  India  Company.  "  One  of 
the  citizens,*  equally  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and 
a  patriot,"  says  Bradford,  "  addressed  the  meeting 
with  unusual  warmth  and  solemnity.  He  seemed 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  serious  conse 
quences  of  their  proceedings  on  this  interesting  occa 
sion.  The  spirit  then  displayed,  and  the  sentiments 
then  avowed,  he  warned  them,  should  be  such  as  they 
would  be  ready  to  approve  and  maintain  at  any  future 
day.  For,  to  retreat  from  the  ground  they  should 
then  take,  would  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  and 
ruin  on  the  country."  That  Mr.  Quincy  did  not 
overrate  the  importance  of  that  memorable  day,  will 
be  very  apparent  in  the  sequel. 


CHAPTER    It. 

THE  REVOLUTION. FROM  THE  BOSTON  PORT  BILt. 

TO  THE  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE. 

THE  British  ministry  appear  to  have  been  highly 
gratified  that  the  town  of  Boston,  which  they  evet 
regarded  as  the  focus  of  sedition  in  America,  had  ren 
dered  itself,  by  the  violent  destruction  of  the  property 
of  the  East  India  Company,  obnoxious  to  their  s&- 
verest  vengeance.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Lord  North 
presented  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that,  "  in  con 
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sequence  of  the  unwarrantable  practices  carried  on  in 
North  America,  and  particularly  of  the  violent  and 
outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and  port  of  Bos 
ton,  with  a  view  of  obstructing  the  commerce  of  this 
kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences  immedi 
ately  subversive  of  its  constitution,  it  was  thought  fit 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  parliament,  recom 
mending  it  to  their  serious  consideration  what  further 
regulations  or  permanent  provisions  might  be  neces 
sary  to  be  established."  The  minister,  on  presenting 
the  papers,  represented  the  conduct  of  Boston  in  the 
darkest  colours.  He  said,  "  that  the  utmost  lenity  on 
the  part  of  the  .governor,  perhaps  too  much,  had  been 
already  shown  ;  and  that  this  town,  by  its  late  pro 
ceedings,  had  left  government  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
adopt  any  measures  they  should  think  convenient,  not 
only  for  redressing  the  wrong  sustained  by  the  East 
India  Company,  but  for  inflicting  such  punishment 
as  their  factious  and  criminal  conduct  merited;  and 
that  the  aid  of  parliament  would  be  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
so  daringly  and  wantonly  attacked  and  contemned." 
In  reply  to  the  royal  message,  the  house  voted,  "  that 
an  address  of  thanks  should  be  presented  to  the  king, 
assuring  his  majesty  that  they  would  not  fail  to  exert 
every  means  in  their  power  of  effectually  providing 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  securing  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown  and  par 
liament  of  Great  Britain."  In  a  few  days  a  bill  was 
introduced  "  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  officers 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  customs  from  Boston, 
and  to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging,  la 
ding  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbour  thereof."  The  bill 
also  levied  a  fine  upon  the  town,  as  a  compensation 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  destruction  of  their 
teas,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  king.  The  opposition  to  this  measure  was 
very  slight,  and  it  was  finally  carried  in  both  houses 
without  a  division. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  Lord  North's 
scheme  of  coercion.  He  proposed  two  other  bills, 
which  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  province 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  deter  the  other  colonies  from 
following  her  example.  By  one  of  these,  the  consti 
tution  and  charter  of  the  province  were  completely 
subverted,  all  power  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  placed  in  those  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown.  The  third  scheme  of  Lord  North  was  the 
introduction  of  "  a  bill  for  the  impartial  administra 
tion  of  justice  in  Massachusetts."  By  this  act,  per 
sons  informed  against  or  indicted  for  any  act  done  for 
the  support  of  the  laws  of  the  revenue,  or  for  the  sup 


pression  of  riots  in  Massachusetts,  might,  by  the  go 
vernor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  be  sent  for 
trial  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain  ;  an  en 
actment  which,  in  effect,  conferred  impunity  on  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  however  odious  might  be  theii 
violations  of  the  law. 

Some  distinguished  statesmen  opposed  these  plans 
of  administration  with  great  eloquence  and  zeaL 
The  celebrated  Burke  declared  that  "  it  was  only  op 
pressive  and  unjust  laws  which  the  people  had  op 
posed  ;  that  it  was  most  unreasonable  to  condemn 
them  without  a  hearing ;  and  that  constitutional 
principles  were  not  to  be  settled  by  the  military  arm." 
Pownall  observed,  that  "  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
opinion  with  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts ;  that 
things  had  come  to  action  ;  that  the  Americans  would 
resist  all  attempts  to  coerce  them,  and  were  prepared 
to  do  it;  and  that  if  there  should  be  a  rebellion  in 
that  province,  the  question  would  be,  who  caused  it  1" 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  other  peers,  insisted  that  the  charter  was  a  solemn 
contract,  which  neither  the  king  nor  parliament  could 
justly  annul  or  alter,  without  the  consent  of  the  sub 
jects  in  Massachusetts,  unless  they  had  forfeited  their 
rights  by  an  infraction  of  its  provisions.  Lord  Chat 
ham  also  opposed  these  plans  of  the  administration 
with  all  his  former  energy  and  spirit ;  although  at 
this  time  he  was  in  such  a  debilitated  state  that  he 
seldom  took  part  in  the  debates  in  parliament.  He 
declared  himself  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  concilia 
tory  measures  ;  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  pro 
vince  had  been  oppressed,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  therein  most  flagrantly  violated.  He  believed 
that  just  measures  on  the  part  of  ministers  would 
quiet  the  colonies,  and  restore  harmony  between  them 
and  the  parent  state.  He  denounced  the  proposed 
system  as  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical,  and  pre 
dicted  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  never 
submit  to  such  palpable  and  repeated  violations  of 
their  political  rights.  Colonel  Barre  also  addressed 
the  ministry  on  the  last  bill,  in  the  following  bold 
and  energetic  language :  "  You  have  changed  your 
ground.-  You  are  becoming  the  aggressors,  and  of 
fering  the  last  of  human  outrages  to  the  people  of 
America,  by  subjecting  them  to  military  execution. 
Instead  of  sending  them  the  olive  branch,  you  have 
sent  the  naked  sword.  By  the  olive  branch,  I  mean 
a  repeal  of  all  the  late  laws,  fruitless  to  you,  and 
oppressive  to  them.  Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitu 
tional  manner,  and  they  will  give  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  They  never  yet  refused  it,  when  pro 
perly  required.  Your  journals  bear  the  recorded  ac 
knowledgments  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  con- 
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f  ributed  to  the  general  necessities  of  the  state.  What 
madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt  obtaining 
that  by  force,  which  you  may  more  certainly  procure 
by  requisition  ?  They  may  be  flattered  into  any 
thing,  but  they  are  too  much  like  yourselves  to  be 
driven.  Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own  like 
ness  ;  respect  theii  sturdy  English  virtue ;  retract 
your  odious  exertions  of  authority ;  and  remember, 
that  the  first  step  toward  making  them  contribute  to 
your  wants,  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  government." 

These  measures  of  the  British  ministry  originated 
partly  in  mistaken  views  of  the  opinions  and  temper 
of  the  people.  Great  misrepresentations  had  been 
made  for  several  years  to  the  administration  in 
England,  respecting  the  state  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
Declared  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  some  other 
individuals,  that  it  was  only  a  fe'w  ambitious  persons 
"~  who  objected  to  the  policy  of  the  parent  state,  while 
the  friends  and  agents  of  the  people  were  not 
permitted  to  be  heard  in  their  attempts  to  show  the 
general  dissatisfaction.  It  is  also  true  that  Lord 
North,  and  several  other  members  of  the  British 
cabinet  at  this  period,  possessed  high  notions  of  the 
supremacy  of  parliament,  and  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  king  :  the  more  correct  and  just  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  recognised  in  1689,  and  still  received  by 
many  eminent  statesmen  in  England,  were  not  in 
fashion  with  the  court  party.  Assuming  the  doctrine 
of  the  supreme  and  unlimited  authority  of  parliament 
over  all  parts  of  the  empire,  (which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  restricted  and  qualified,  however, -by  great 
constitutional  principles,  had  been  generally  admitted 
in  the  colonies,)  ministers  insisted  that  the  power  of 
the  parent  government  was  entirely  without  control ; 
and  contended  for  the  legitimacy  of  measures  which 
the  patriots  in  both  countries  considered  most  arbitrary, 
and  wholly  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
With  these  views  of  government,  they  maintained  that 
any  measures  were  justifiable  for  supporting  the 
authority  of  the  king  and  parliament ;  and  they 
calculated  upon  bringing  the  refractory  and  disaffect 
ed  to  ready  submission  by  severity  and  force.  It  will 
soon  be  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  not  a  faction 
in  Boston  by  which  opposition  was  kept  alive  in 
America ;  and  that  through  this  and  the  other 
provinces  but  one  sentiment  prevailed  as  to  the 
oppressive  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  parent 
government,  and  one  determination  to  oppose  and 
prevent  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  of  policy. 

Notwithstanding  these  successive  measures,  from 
which  such  important  results  were  professedly  ex 
pected,  it  is  evident  that  the  government  entertained 
serious  apprehensions  that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  by  |j 


no  means  improbable.  The  English  cabinet  sought, 
therefore,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  newly 
acquired  province  of  Canada,  and  the  proceedings 
they  adopted  with  this  view  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  measures  which  were  characterized  by  the  slight 
est  indications  of  wisdom.  The  Canadian  noblesse  had 
enjoyed  great  authority  under  the  dominion  of  their 
native  country,  and  they  had  recently  been  complain-- 
ing  of  the  abridgment  of  their  privileges,  while  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  catholic,  had  been 
viewing  with  jealousy  the  superior  privileges  of  the 
protestants  ;*  Lord  North,  therefore,  did  not  suffer 
the  session  to  close  without  introducing  a  bill  calcu 
lated  to  insure  the  affections  of  the  Canadians.  It 
erected  a  legislative  council,  nominated  by  the  crown, 
on  whom  very  extensive  powers  were  conferred, 
which  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Canadian  nobility  ; 
the  catholic  clergy  were  established  in  their  privileges, 
and  a  perfect  equality  between  their  religion  and  that 
of  protestants  was  established ;  the  French  laws 
were  confirmed,  and  trial  without  jury  permitted  in 
all  except  criminal  cases.  To  afford  a  wider  field 
for  ministerial  manoeuvres,  the  limits  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  were  extended  to  the  river  Ohio.  To 
these  prudent  concessions  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Canadians  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
singular  fact  of  their  remaining  attached  to  the 
British  government  during  the  revolutionary  contest, 
when  it  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  antici 
pated  that  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  throw 
off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  declare  their  independence. 

As  a  measure  indicative  of  a  determination  to  con 
duct  the  proceedings  against  the  refractory  colonists 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  General  Gage  was  appointed, 
with  powers  of  the  most  unlimited  extent,  to  super 
sede  Governor  Hutchinson.  The  offices  of  governor 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  and  commander  of 
his  majesty's  forces  in  America  were  united  in  his 
person.  The  intelligence  of  the  passing  of  the  Boston 
port  bill  had  preceded  General  Gage  a  few  days. 
The  new  governor,  though  it  appeared  that  he 
entertained  serious  apprehensions  of  some  disorderly 
or  disrespectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
was  received  by  them  with  every  mark  of  civility. 
He  had  soon  occasion  to  perceive,  however,  that  their 
politeness  to  him  did  not  proceed  from  any  fear  of  his 
authority,  or  from  any  relaxation  in  their  purposes 
of  resistance.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the 
general  court  having  been  dissolved  by  the  late 
governor,  a  town-meeting  was  convened  and  very 
numerously  attended.  They  declared  and  resolved 


Botta,  edit.  Franc.,  vol.  i.  p.  27". 
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"  That  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and 
cruelty  of  the  act,  exceed  all  their  powers  of  expres 
sion  ;  and,  therefore,"  they  say,  "  we  leave  it  to  the 
censure  of  others,  and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world."* 
They  also  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that,  "  if  the 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all 
importations  from,  and  exportation  to,  Great  Britain, 
and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  till  the  act  be  re 
pealed,  the  same  would  prove  the  salvation  of  North 
America  and  her  liberties." 

The  idea  was  probably  entertained  by  the  British 
ministry,  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  inclined 
rather  to  avail  themselves  of  the  commercial  advan 
tages  which  the  closing  of  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports 
would  open  to  them,  than  to  make  common  cause 
with  Boston,  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  a  similar 
penalty.  In  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  go 
vernment  made  a  great  miscalculation  of  the  American 
character.  The  several  colonies  lost  no  time  in  ex 
pressing  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  in  contributing  to  their 
pecuniary  necessities,  as  well  as  in  affording  them 
moral  countenance.  In  this  patriotic  course  Virginia 
took  the  lead :  her  house  of  burgesses  was  in  session 
when  the  act  arrived,  and  they  proceeded  to  pass  an 
order,  which,  for  the  sentiments  it  expresses,  well  de 
serves  to  be  introduced  at  length. 

"  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  14  Geo.  III.  1774. 

"This  house  being  deeply  impressed  with  appre 
hension  of  the  great  dangers  to  be  derived  to  British 
America,  from  the  hostile  invasion  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
in  our  sister  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  whose 
commerce  and  harbour  are,  on  the  first  day  of  June 
next,  to  be  stopped  by  an  armed  force,  deem  it  highly 
necessary  that  the  said  first  day  of  June  next  be  set 
apart  by  the  members  of  this  house,  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore  the  Di 
vine  interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity 
which  threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and 
the  evils  of  civil  war ;  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means, 


*  "  The  Boston  port  bill,"  says  Mr.  duincy,  in  his  celebrated 
observations  on  the  act,  "  condemns  a  whole  town  unheard,  nay, 
iincited  to  answer;  involves  thousands  in  ruin  and  misery,  without 
the  suggestion  of  any  crime  by  them  committed ;  and  it  is  so  consti 
tuted,  that  enormous  pains  and  penalties  must  ensue,  notwithstand 
ing  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  us  injunctions.  The  destruction 
of  the  tea,  which  took  place  without  any  illegal  procedure  of  the 
town,  is  the  only  alleged  ground  of  consigning  thousands  of  its  in 
habitants  to  ruin,  misery,  and  despair.  Those  charged  with  the 
most  aggravated  crimes  are  not  punishable,  till  arraigned  before 
disinterested  judges,  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  found  guilty 
of  the  charge ;  but  here  a  whole  people  are  accused,  prosecuted  by 
they  know  not  whom,  tried  they  know  not  when,  proved  guilty 
they  know  not  how,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  inevitable  ruin.  Their 
bard  fate  cannot  be  averted  by  the  most  servile  submission,,  the 


every  injury  to  American  rights ;  and  that  the  minds 
of  his  majesty  and  his  parliament  may  be  inspired 
from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice,  to 
remove  from  the  loyal  people  of  America  all  cause  of 
danger,  from  a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  pregnant 
with  their  ruin. 

"  Ordered,  therefore,  That  the  members  of  this 
house  do  attend  in  their  places,  at  the  hour  of  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  on  the  said  first  day  of  June  next,  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  speaker  and  the  mace  to  the 
church  in  this  city,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  be  appointed  to  read  prayers, 
and  to  preach  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion." 

•In  consequence  of  this  order,  Governor  Dunmore 
on.  the  following  day  dissolved  the  house,  with  this 
brief  speech : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  : — I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  published  by 
order  of  your  house,  conceived  in  such  terms  as  reflect 
highly  upon  his  majesty  and  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  dissolve  you, 
and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

The  members  immediately  withdrew  to  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  a  commit 
tee  to  consider  of  the  most  expedient  and  necessary 
measures  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  which 
so  glaringly  threatened  them,  and  immediatelv  adopted 
the  following  spirited  declaration : 

"  An  association,  signed  by  eighty-nine  members 
of  the  late  house  of  burgesses.  We,  his  majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  late  representatives 
of  the  good  people  of  this  country,  having  been  de 
prived,  by  the  sudden  interposition  of  the  executive 
part  of  this  government,  from  giving  our  countrymen 
the  advice  we  wished  to  convey  to  them,  in  a  legisla 
tive  capacity,  find  ourselves  under  the  hard  necessity 
of  adopting  this,  the  only  method  we  have  left,  of 
pointing  out  to  our  countrymen  such  measures  as,  .in 
our  opinion,  are  best  fitted  to  secure  our  dear  rights  and 
liberty  from  destruction,  by  the  heavy  hand  of  power 
now  lifted  against  North  America.  With  much  grief 


most  implicit  obedience  to  this  statute.  The  first  intimation  of  it 
was  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  it  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June, 
thence  to  continue  in  full  force,  till  it  shall  sufficiently  appear  to 
his  majesty,  that  full  satisfaction  hath  been  made  by,  or  in  behalf 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  their  tea  ;  and  until  it  shall 
be  certified  to  his  majesty,  by  the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province,  that  reasonable  satisfaction  has  been  made  to  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  and  others,  for  (he  riots  and  insurrections 
mentioned  in  it.  So  short  a  space  is  given  for  staying  the  torrent 
of  threatened  evils,  that  the  subject,  though  exerting  his  utmost 
energy,  must  be  overwhelmed  and  driven  to  madness  by  terms  of 
deliverance,  which  deny  relief  till  his  ruin  is  inevitable." — Pitkin, 
vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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WE  find,  that  our  dutiful  applications  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  security  of  our  just,  ancient,  and  constitution 
al  rights,  have  been  not  only  disregarded,  but  that  a 
determined  system  is  formed  and  pressed,  for  reducing 
the  inhabitants  of  British  America  to  slavery,  by  sub 
jecting  them  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  imposed  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  ; 
and  that,  in  pursuit  of  this  system,  we  find  an  act  of 
the  British  parliament,  lately  passed,  for  stopping  the 
harbour  and  commerce  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  our 
sister  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  until  the  people 
there  submit  to  the  payment  of  such  unconstitutional 
taxes  ;  and  which  act  most  violently  and  arbitrarily 
deprives  them  of  their  property,  in  wharves  erected 
by  private  persons,  at  their  own  great  and  proper  ex 
pense  ;  which  act  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  dangerous 
attempt  to  destroy  the  constitutional  liberty  and  rights 
of  all  North  America.  It  is  further  our  opinion,  that 
as  tea,  on  its  importation  into  America,  is  charged 
with  a  duty  imposed  by  parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue  without  the  consent  of  the  peo 
ple,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any  person  who  wishes 
well  to  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  Bri 
tish  America.  And  whereas  the  India  Company 
have  ungenerously  attempted  the  ruin  of  America,  by 
sending  many  ships  loaded  with  tea  into  the  colonies, 
thereby  intending  to  fix  a  precedent  in  favour  of  ar 
bitrary  taxation,  we  deem  it  highly  proper,  and  do 
accordingly  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  countrymen, 
not  to  purchase  or  use  any  kind  of  East  India  com 
modity  whatsoever,  except  saltpetre  and  spices,  until 
the  grievances  of  America  are  redressed.  We  are 
further  clearly  of  opinion,  that  an  attack  made  on  one 
of  our  sister  colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary 
taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British  America,  and 
threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied.  And  for  this  pur 
pose  it  is  recommended  to  the  committee  of  correspon 
dence,  that  they  communicate  with  their  several  cor 
responding  committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appoint 
ing  deputies  from  the  several  colonies  of  British 
America,  to  meet  in  general  congress,  at  such  place, 
annually,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient ;  there 
to  deliberate  on  those  general  measures  which  the 
united  interests  of  America  may  from  time  to  time 
require.  A  tender  regard  for  the  interest  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  prevents  us  from  going  further  at  this 
time  ;  most  earnestly  hoping,  that  the  unconstitutional 
principle  of  taxing  the  colonies  without  their  consent 

*  "  A  censure  of  this  kind,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  by  such  a  character,  renders  them  more  deserving  of  grateful 
temembrance.  They  were,  J.  Bowdoin,  S.  Dexter,  J.  Winthrop, 


will  not  be  persisted  in,  thereby  to  compel  us,  against 
our  will,  to  avoid  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Britain.  Wishing  them  and  our  people  free  and 
happy,  we  are  their  affectionate  friends,  the  late  re 
presentatives  of  Virginia. 

«  The  27th  day  of  May,  1774." 

To  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  a  congress 
on  the  part  of  this  colony,  delegates  were  shortly  after 
elected  by  the  several  counties,  to  meet  at  Williams- 
burgh  on  the  1st  of  August  following,  to  consider  fur 
ther  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  appoint  deputies  to  the  general  congress,  which 
was  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of 
September  following.  The  clear,  firm,  and  animated 
instructions  given  by  the  people  of  the  several  coun 
ties  to  their  delegates,  evince  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  great  parliamentary  question  which  now  perva 
ded  the  country,  and  the  determined  spirit  of  the  colo 
nists  to  resist  the  claim  of  British  taxation. 

Similar  expressions  of  determined  opposition  to  the- 
port  bill,  and  assurances  of  support  to  the  disfranchi 
sed  citizens  of  Boston,  were  made  wherever  the  act 
became  known.  In  some  places  it  was  printed  upon 
mourning  paper,  and  hawked  about  the  streets ;  in 
others  it  was  publicly  burned,  with  every  demon 
stration  of  abhorrence.  At  New  York  there  was  a 
considerable  struggle  between  the  friends  of  administra 
tion  and  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  the  latter  at  length 
prevailed  by  the  influence  and  management  of  two 
individuals,  who  had  on  several  occasions  manifested 
great  activity  and  zeal  in  their  opposition  to  the  ob 
noxious  measures  of  the  ministry.  Addresses  were 
also  sent  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  and  some 
other  provinces,  to  the  committee  of  Boston,  assuring 
them  of  support,  and  declaring  that  they  considered  the 
cause  of  Boston  as  the  common  cause  of  the  country. 

With  all  these  assurances  of  support  and  assistance, 
of  sympathy  and  affection,  from  their  sister  colonies, 
there  was  still  a  fearful  foreboding  in  the  hearts  of 
the  members  of  the  general  court,  when  they  assem 
bled  at  Boston  on  the  25th  of  May.  Nor  was  this 
apprehension  lessened  by  the  first  official  acts  of  their 
new  governor.  At  the  opening  of  the  court  he  gavo 
the  representatives  notice,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he 
should  remove  them  to  Salem;  and  he  also  gave  his 
negative  to  thirteen  of  the  council  chosen  by  the 
assembly.*  The  representatives  of  the  people  at  this 
critical  juncture  did  not  shrink  from  the  high  and 
imperative  duties  which  devolved  upon  them  in  defence 
of  political  freedom.  They  had  been  selected  under 


T.  Danielson,  B.  Austin,  W.  Phillips,  M.  Farley,  J.  Prescott,  J 
Adams,  N.  duincy,  J.  Bowers,  E.  Freeman,  and  J.  Foster,"  -Brad 
ford,  p.  327. 
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the  belief  that  a  most  important  crisis  was  approach 
ing.  They  adopted  resolutions,  recommending  to 
the  citizens  of  Boston  to  be  firm  and  patient,  to  the 
people  through  the  province  to  assist  their  brethren 
in  the  metropolis,  and  to  all  to  refrain  entirely  from 
the  use  of  British  goods,  and  of  other  foreign  articles 
subject  to  a  duty  ;  conceiving  this  to  be  a  lawful  and 
most  efficient  means  of  convincing  the  parent  govern 
ment  of  their  opposition  to  the  recent  oppressive  mea 
sures,  and  of  prevailing  on  ministers  to  relax  in  their 
arbitrary  and  severe  conduct  towards  Massachusetts. 
They  also  requested  the  governor  to  appoint  a  day 
for  public  religious  worship  and  prayer.  And  as  he 
declined  doing  it,  they  recommended  the  observance 
of  a  particular  day  for  that  solemn  service,  in  imitation 
of  their  pious  ancestors,  who,  on  all  occasions  of  pub 
lic  distress  and  danger,  humbly  sought  to  the  Almighty 
for  guidance  and  protection.  But  the  most  important 
measure  adopted  at  this  eventful  period,  and  in  pre 
paring  which  a  large  committee  was  occupied  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  session,  was  that  of  choosing 
five  members  of  the  house  as  delegates  to  a  general 
continental  congress  ;  and  of  giving  immediate  inform 
ation  thereof  to  all  the  other  colonies,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  appoint  deputies  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  measure  of  this  kind  had  been  already  suggested, 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  several  of  the  other  co 
lonies,  but  nothing  definite  or  decisive  had  been  done  ; 
nor  had  any  committees  or  deputies  been  elected  with 
this  design.*  The  patriots  in  this  province  were 
convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  more  effi 
cient  and  united  stand  in  defence  of  their  rights. 
They  did  not,  however,  even  now,  contemplate  inde 
pendence  ;  but  they  were  resolved  to  show  the.  British 
ministry  that  a  determination  prevailed  througli  all 
the  colonies  to  oppose  their  abitrary  and  oppressive 
plans  of  governing  America  ;  hoping,  probably,  for  a 
new  administration,  whose  views  would  be  more  con 
ciliatory  and  just.  The  preamble  to  the  resolution! 
for  choosing  delegates  to  meet  in  a  general  congress 
states  concisely  the  reason  which  induced  the  house  to 
adopt  this  important  measure.  It  was  as  follows  : — 
"  This  house,  having  duly  considered,  and-  being 
deeply  affected  with  the  unhappy  differences  which 
have  long  subsisted  and  are  increasing  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  are  of  opinion,  that 
a  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several  colonies  on 
this  continent  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to 
consult  upon  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  the 


*  The  proceedings  of  the  delegates  in  Virginia,  already  referred 
to,  were  a  few  days  subsequent  to  those  of  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts. 

t  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  six- 


miseries  to  which  we  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  certain  acts  of  parliament ;   and  to  deli 
berate  and  determine  upon  wise  and  proper  measures 
to   be   by  them  recommended  to  all  the  colonies,  for 
the  recovery  and  establishment  of  our  just  rights  and 
liberties,  civil  and  religious  ;  and   the  restoration  of 
union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  Ameri 
ca,  which  is  most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men." 

While  the  house  were  engaged  in  considering  this 
measure,  the  governor  received  notice  of  their  design 
from  one  of  the  members  politically  attached  to  him, 
and  immediately  directed  that  they  should  be  dis 
solved.  The  door-keeper  was  ordered  to  admit  no 
person  into  the  house  ;  but  soon  after  the  secretary 
proceeded,  by  his  excellency's  command,  to  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  the  representatives  were  sitting-, 
and  read  a  proclamation  for  dissolving  the  assembly; 
and  when  the  resolutions  were  adopted  respecting  the 
delegates  to  congress,  and  an  order  was  passed  for 
their  compensation,  the  house  separated.  In  this 
measure,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  the  commencement 
of  a  general  and  open  opposition  to  the  parent  go 
vernment  ;  which,  without  either  a  great  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  English  cabinet,  or  servile  submis 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  through  an  appre 
hension  of  a  more  wretched  condition  under  a  pow 
erful  military  force,  would  produce  a  struggle,  to  be 
determined  only  by  superior  physical  power. 

The  two  last  of  the  coercive  enactments  of  the 
British  legislature,  did  not  reach  Boston  till  July. 
By  one,  the  governor  alone  was  authorized  to  appoint 
all  civil  officers  ;  and  by  the  other,  the  counsellors 
were  to  be  selected  by  the  king  and  his  ministers  in 
England.  A  list  of  those  appointed  was  soon  made 
known,  and  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  as  they  were 
the  most  unpopular  characters  in  the  province.  To 
add  to  the  anxiety  which  now  pervaded  every  breast, 
a  large  military  force  was  ordered  into  the  province, 
an  act  of  parliament  having  been  passed,  which  di 
rected  the  governor  to  provide  quarters  for  them  in 
any  town  he  might  choose.  "  Thus  the  charter,  the 
palladium  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  they  had  formerly  felt  themselves 
safe,  at  least  from  systematic  tyranny,  was  wantonly 
violated  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  favourite  minister. 
They  were  to  be  governed  entirely  by  strangers,  and 
those  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence  ;  and  foreign 
mercenaries  were  provided  to  stifle  the  murmurs  oc 
casioned  by  oppression,  and  to  check  the  efforts  of  a 


teen  to  twelve,  and  the  following  distinguished  citizens,  whose 
talents  and  patriotism  placed  them  high  in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dece  of  the  people,  were  then  appointed  :  T.  Cushing,  S.  Adams, 
R.  T.  Paine,  J.  Bowdoin,  and  J.  Adams. 
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generous  patriotism,  which  ministerial  threats  had 
not  been  able  to  silence  or  prevent.  The  intelligent 
citizens,  who  composed  the  committees  of  correspond 
ence,  and  others  distinguished  by  their  activity  and 
firmness,  were  openly  threatened  by  the  servile  tools 
of  despotism,  and  marked  out  as  victims  to  appease  a 
tyrannical  administration.  But,  happily  for  their 
countrymen,  and  happily  for  posterity,  they  were  not 
moved  from  their  high  purpose  by  the  menaces  of  the 
corrupt  or  powerful.  Satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  they  resolved  to  attempt  every  thing,  and  ha 
zard  every  thing  for  its  support."* 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  delegates  which  had 
now  been  appointed  by  most  of  the  colonies,  that  they 
should  meet  in  general  congress  in  September  ;  and 
the  desire  to  await  the  result  of  its  determinations  pre 
vented  any  violent  proceedings  during  the  interim ; 
while,  however,  great  attention  was  given  by  the  in 
habitants  to  military  discipline.  Independent  compa 
nies  were  formed,  who  elected  their  own  officers,  many 
of  wham  had  served  during  the  French  war,  and  were 
well  able  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  military  tactics. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Gage  was  no  less  active 
in  adopting  measures  calculated,  in  his  estimation,  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants,  and  to  deter  them  from 
having  recourse  to  force.  "With  this  view,  although 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  desertion,  he 
fortified  the  isthmus  which  connects  Boston  with  the 
main  land,  called  Boston  Neck,  the  only  entrance  by 
land  into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  therefore  the  only 
route  by  which,  according  to  the  port  bill,  the  mer 
chants  and  traders  could  carry  on  their  business. 
This  measure,  however,  served  only  the  more  to  ex 
asperate  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the 
gunpowder  at  Charlestown,  added  to  their  alarm. 

Before  day-break,  on  the  1st  of  September,  General 
Gage  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  to  bring  into  his 
own  custody  a  quantity  of  provincial  powder  from 
the  arsenal  at  Charlestown.  Immediately  this  trans 
action  became  generally  known  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  flew  to  arms,  and  agreed  on 
Cambridge  as  a  general  rendezvous  ;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  were  dissuaded,  by  their  more 
prudent  leaders,  from  marching  at  once  to  Boston,  to 
require  the  restoration  of  the  powder,  or,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  attack  the  garrison.  Their  presence  at 
Cambridge,  however,  induced  several  gentlemen  to 
resign  their  appointments  as  counsellors  under  the 
late  act  of  parliament,  and  to  declare  they  would  not 
take  any  part  in  carrying  into  execution  the  obnox 
ious  measures  of  the  ministry.  Before  the  agitation 
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occasioned  by  this  movement  was  tranquillized,  a  ru 
mour  was,  probably  not  without  design,  rapidly  cir 
culated  throughout  the  whole  province,  that  the  gar 
rison  and  fleet  were  firing  on  the  town  of  Boston ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
men,  of  all  arms,  were  in  motion  towards  the  capital ; 
and  although  they  retired  when  satisfied  of  the  falsity 
of  the  rumour,  the  readiness  with  which  so  powerful 
a  demonstration  of  physical  force  was  effected,  gave 
additional  boldness  to  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic 
cause. 

It  was  under  the  excitement  of  these  circumstances 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and  the  go 
vernor's  proclamation  founded  upon  it,  prohibiting 
public  assemblies,  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of  which 
Boston  was  the  capital,  elected  delegates  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  most 
proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  state  of  af 
fairs.  With  a  boldness  and  decision  surpassing  that 
of  any  former  assembly,  they  passed  resolutions  de 
claring  themselves  constitutionally  exempt  from  all 
obedience  to  the  late  measures  of  the  British  parlia 
ment,  that  the  government  of  the  province  was  in 
fact  dissolved,  and  that  they  should  consider  all  per 
sons  who  dared  to  act  in  any  official  capacity  under 
the  new  regulations  as  open  enemies  of  their  country. 
They  sent  a  copy  of  their  resolutions,  and  of  their 
letter  to  the  governor,  with  his  answer,  to  the  gene 
ral  congress,  upon  whose  judgment  they  rested  the 
decision  of  their  future  conduct. 

This  congress,  which  will  ever  be  celebrated  in 
the  page  of  history,  and  held  sacred  in  the  annals  ot 
liberty,  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September. 
Representatives  from  eleven  of  the  colonies  were 
present  at  the  opening,  and  those  from  North  Caro 
lina  arrived  shortly  after  ;  Georgia  alone  having  de 
murred  to  send  delegates.  Peyton  Randolph,  ot 
Virginia,  was  elected  president,  and  Charles  Thomp 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  ;  and  after  a  brief 
controversy  on  the  mode  of  voting,  which  resulted  in 
the  determination  that  each  province  should  have 
only  one  vote,  whatever  number  of  delegates  might 
be  present,  the  assembly  proceeded  to  business  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  an  organized  legislature.  "  The 
most  eminent  men  of  the  various  colonies  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  brought  together.  They  were 
known  to  each  other  by  fame,  but  they  were  person 
ally  strangers.  The  meeting  was  awfully  solemn. 
The  object  which  had  called  them  together  was  oL 
incalculable  magnitude.  The  liberties  of  no  less 
than  three  millions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their 
posterity,  were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
their  councils.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  long  and 
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deep  silence  which  is  said  to  have  followed  upon 
their  organization ;  at  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
members  looked  round  upon  each  other  ;  and  the  reluc 
tance  which  every  individual  felt  to  open  a  business 
so  fearfully  momentous.  In  the  midst  of  this  deep 
and  death-like  silence,  and  just  when  it  was  begin 
ning  to  become  painfully  embarrassing,  Mr.  Henry 
arose  slowly,  as  if  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
subject.  After  faltering,  according  to  his  habit, 
through  a  most  impressive  exordium,  in  which  he 
merely  echoed  back  the  consciousness  of  every  other 
heart,  in  deploring  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
occasion,  he  launched  gradually  into  a  recital  of  the 
colonial  wrongs.— Rising,  as  he  advanced,  with  th« 
grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  glowing  at  length  with 
all  the  majesty  of  the  occasion,  his  speech  seemed 
more  than  that  of  mortal  man."*  Mr.  Henry  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  a  speech 
scarcely  less  powerful,  and  still  more  replete  with 
classic  eloquence.  One  spirit  of  ardent  love  of  liber 
ty  pervaded  every  breast,  and  produced  a  unanimity 
as  advantageous  to  the  cause  they  advocated,  as  it 
was  unexpected  and  appalling  to  their  adversaries. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  assembly  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  two  from 
each  colony,  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies  in 
general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights 
had  been  violated,  and  the  means  most  proper  to 
be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration  of  them. 
While  these  important  subjects  were  before  the  com 
mittee,  the  proceedings  of  the  delegates  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  were 
laid  before  congress  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  October  that 
assembly  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  Resolved, — That  this  congress  do  approve  of  the 
opposition  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament ; 
and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  America  ought 
to  support  them  in  their  opposition. 

"  Resolved, — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  body, 
that  the  removal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into  the 
country,  would  be  not  only  extremely  difficult  in  the 
execution,  but  so  important  in  its  consequences  as 
to  require  the  utmost  deliberation  before  it  is  adopt 
ed.  But  in  case  the  provincial  meeting  of  that 
colony  shall  judge  it  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  congress,  that  all  America  ought  to 
contribute  towards  recompensing  them  for  the  injury 
they  may  thereby  sustain  ;  and  it  will  be  recom 
mended  accordingly. 


*  Wirl's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  105,  106. 


"  Resolved, — That  this  congress  do  recommend  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
to  submit  to  a  suspension .  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  when  it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  legal  and 
peaceable  manner,  under  the  rules  of  the  charter,  and 
the  laws  founded  thereon,  until  the  effects  of  our  ap 
plication  for  a  repeal  of  the  acts,  by  which  their 
charter  rights  are  infringed,  is  known. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously, — That  every  person  or 
persons  whosoever,  who  shall  take,  accept,  or  act 
under  any  commission  or  authority,  in  any  wise  de 
rived  from  the  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parlia 
ment,  changing  the  form  of  government  and  violating 
the  charter  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
ought  to  be  held  in  detestation  and  abhorrence  by  all 
good  men,  and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of  that 
despotism  which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights 
which  God,  nature,  and  compact,  have  given  to 
America." 

The  congress  proceeded  with  great  deliberation  ; 
its  debates  were  held  with  closed  doors,  and  the 
honour  of  each  member  was  solemnly  engaged  not 
to  disclose  any  of  the  discussions  till  such  disclosure 
was  declared  advisable  by  the  majority.  It  was  not 
till  the  14th  of  October  that  the  following  series  of 
resolutions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their  grand 
declaration  of  rights  and  of  grievances,  was  passed 
and  promulgated.  To  abridge  or  analyze  them 
would  be  an  equal  injustice  to  the  memory  of  their 
authors,  and  to  the  fidelity  of  history ;  we  therefore 
present  them  entire. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously, — That  the  inhabitants  of 
the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  by  the  immu 
table  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  the  several  charters  or  compacts, 
have  the  following  rights  : 

"  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  pro 
perty  ;  and  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  foreign 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  without 
their  consent. 

"  2.  That  our  ancestors,  who  first  settled  these 
colonies,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from 
the  mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-born  subjects  with 
in  the  realm  of  England. 

"  3.  That  by  such  emigration  they  by  no  means 
forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost,  any  of  those  rights, 
but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendants  now  are, 
entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  such  of 
them  as  their  local  and  other  circumstances  enable 
them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

"  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of 
all  free  governments,  is  a  right  in  the  people  to  parti- 
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cipate  in  their  legislative  council :  and  as  the  English 
colonists  are  not  represented,  and  from  their  local  and 
other  circumstances  cannot  properly  be  represented, 
in  the  British  parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
provincial  legislatures,  where  their  right  of  represent 
ation  can  alone  be  preserved,  in  all  cases  of  taxation 
and  internal  policy,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of 
their  sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  has  been  hereto 
fore  used  and  accustomed.  But  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interest  of 
both  countries,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation 
of  such  acts  of  the  British  parliament  as  are,  bona 
fide,  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external  com 
merce,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  coun 
try,  and  the  commercial  benefit  of  its  respective  mem 
bers  ;  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or 
external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in 
America,  without  their  consent. 

"  5.  That  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  and,  more  especially,  to  the 
great  and  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
peers  of  the  vicinity,  according  to  the  course  of  that 
law. 

"  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
of  the  English  statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their 
colonization,  and  which  they  have,  by  experience,  re 
spectively  found  to  be  applicable  to  their  several  local 
and  other  circumstances. 

"  7.  That  these,  his  majesty's  colonies,  are  like 
wise  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  by  their  several  -codes  of  provincial  laws. 

"8.  That  they  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble, 
consider  of  their  grievances,  and  petition  the  king ; 
and  that  all  prosecutions,  prohibitory  proclamations, 
and  commitments,  for  the  same,  are  illegal. 

"  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  these 
colonies,  in  times  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  that  colony  in  which  such  army  is 
kept,  is  against  law. 

"  10.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good  govern 
ment,  and  rendered  essential  by  the  English  constitu 
tion,  that  the  constituent  branches  of  the  legislature 
be  independent  of  each  other  ;  that  therefore  the  ex 
ercise  of  legislative  power,  in  several  colonies,  by  a 
'council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the  crown,  is 
unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destructive  to  the 
freedom  of  American  legislation. 

"  All  and  each  of  which  the  aforesaid  deputies,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  constituents,  do  claim, 
•demand,  and  insist  on,  as  their  indubitable  rights  and 
I.— Nos.  9  &  10.  2  L 


liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them, 
altered,  or  abridged,  by  any  power  whatever,  without 
their  consent,  by  their  representatives  in  their  several 
provincial  legislatures. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,"  they  proceed  to 
say,  "  we  find  many  infringements  and  violations  of 
the  foregoing  rights,  which,  from  an  ardent  desire  that 
harmony  and  mutual  intercourse  of  affection  and  in 
terest  may  be  restored,  we  pass  over  for  the  present, 
and  proceed  to  state  such  acts  and  measures  as  have 
been  adopted  since  the  last  war,  which  demonstrate 
a  system  formed  to  enslave  America. 

u  Resolved, — That  the  following  acts  of  parliament 
are  infringements  and  violations  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  that  the  repeal  of  them  is  essentially 
necessary,  in  order  to  restore  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies ;  viz.  the  several 
acts  of  4  Geo.  III.  <c.  15  and  34,  5  Geo.  HI.  c.  25,  6 
Geo.  III.  c.  52,  7  Geo.  III.  c.  41  and  46,  8  Geo.  III. 
c.  22,  which  impose  duties  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  revenue  in  America,  extend  the  power  of  the  admi 
ralty  courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the 
American  subject  of  trial  by  jury,  authorize  the  judge's 
certificate  to  indemnify  the  prosecutor  from  damages 
that  he  might  be  otherwise  liable  to,  requiring  op 
pressive  security  from  a  claimant  of  ships  and  goods 
seized  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  defend  his  pro 
perty  ;  and  are  subversive  of  American  rights. 

"  Also,  12  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  entitled,  '  An  act  for  (he 
better  securing  his  majesty's  dock  yards,  magazines, 
ships,  ammunition,  and  stores,'  which  declares  a  new 
offence  in  America,  and  deprives  the  American  sub 
ject  of  a  constitutional  trial  by  jury  of  the  vicinage, 
by  authorizing  the  trial  of  any  person,  charged  with 
the  committing  any  offence  described  in  the  said  act, 
out  of  the  realm,  to  be  indicted  and  tried  for  the  same 
in  any  shire  or  county  within  the  realm. 

"  Also,  the  three  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  for  stopping  the  port  and  blocking  up  the 
harbour  of  Boston,  for  altering  the  charter  and  go 
vernment  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  which  is 
entitled,  '  An  act  for  the  better  administration  of  jus 
tice,'  <fcc. 

"  Also,  the  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  es 
tablishing  the  Roman  •Catholic  religion  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  equitable  system  of 
English  laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny  there,  to  the 
great  danger  (from  so  total  a  dissimilarity  of  reli 
gion,  law,  and  government)  of  the  neighbouring 
British  colonies,  by  the  assistance  of  whose  blood 
and  treasure  the  said  country  was  conquered  from 
France. 

"  Also,  the  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  the 
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better  providing  suitable   quarters   for    officers    and 
soldiers  in  his  majesty's  service  in  North  America. 

"  Also,  that  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  seve 
ral  of  these  colonies,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in  which 
such  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

"  To  these  grievous  acts  and  measures,  Americans 
cannot  submit ;  but  in  hopes  their  fellow-subjects  in 
Great  Britain  will,  on  a  revision  of  them,  restore  us  to 
that  state  in  which  both  countries  found  happiness 
and  prosperity,  we  have,  for  the  present,  only  resolved 
to  pursue  the  following  peaceable  measures :  1.  To 
enter  into  a  non-importation  association  ;  2.  To  pre 
pare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America  ;  and, 
3.  To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty,  agreea 
bly  to  resolutions  already  entered  into."* 

An  agreement  to  abstain  from  commercial  inter 
course  with  Great  Britain,  was  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  this  congress.  By  this  instrument  they 
were  bound  not  to  import,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
goods  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  after  the  1st  of 
December,  1774 ;  and  in  case  the  acts  complained  of 
should  not  be  repealed  by  the  10th  of  September,  1775, 
they  agreed  not  to  export  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or 
the  West  Indies,  any  commodities  or  merchandise 
whatever,  except  rice  to  Europe.  They  at  the  same 
time  agreed  to  encourage  frugality,  economy,  and  in 
dustry,  and  to  promote  the  agriculture,  arts,  and  ma 
nufactures  of  their  own  country,  especially  wool. 
Committees  were  to  be  appointed  in  every  county, 
city,  or  town,  to  see  that  the  agreement  was  observed ; 
and  the  names  of  the  violators  of  it  were  to  be  pub 
lished  in  the  gazettes,  as  enemies  to  the  rights  of 
America  ;  and  in  that  case  no  dealings  were  to  be  had 
with  them. 

Upon  the  principles,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  pre 
ceding  resolutions,  was  composed  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  as  also  one  to  the  king ;  a 
statement  to  the  aggrieved  colonies,  and  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  These  documents 
were  drawn  up  with  great  ability.  The  gentlemen 
selected  from  the  several  colonies  for  this  memorable 
congress,  were  no  less  distinguished  for  their  talents 
than  their  patriotism  ;  and  when  perusing  these  state 
papers,  no  one  can  fail  to  regret  that  the  speeches  de 
livered  on  that  occasion,  by  such  distinguished  states 
men  and  orators  as  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Dickinson,  Samuel 
Chase,  John  Rutledge,  and  many  others  of  that  illus 
trious  band  of  patriots,,  are  lost  to  the  world. 

»  Journals  of  Congress,  voKi.  p.  28 — 30.     Pitkin,  vol  i  p  285 — 
288.     Allen,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 


In  their  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  after 
enumerating  the  several  acts  of  parliament  deemed  to 
be  violations  of  their  rights,  they  appeal,  with  peculiar 
force  of  language,  to  the  generosity,  to  the  virtue,  and 
to  the  justice  of  the  nation,  for  relief.  "  You  have 
been  told,"  say  they,  "  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient 
of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency.  Be 
assured  that  these  are  not  facts,  but  calumnies.  Per 
mit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever 
esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory,  and 
our  greatest  happiness  ;  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to 
contribute  all  in  our  power  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  we  shall  consider  your  enemies  as  our 
enemies,  and  your  interest  as  our  own.  But  if  you 
are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wantonly 
sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind  ;  if  neither  the  voice 
of  justice,  the  dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  or  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  can  re 
strain  your  hands  from  shedding  human  blood  in  such 
an  impious  cause,  we  must  then  tell  you,  that  we  will 
never  submit  to  be  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of 
water  for  any  ministry  or  nation  in  the  world." 

The  address  of  congress  to  the  king  was  couched 
in  language  respectful,  and  even  affectionate  ;  nor  is 
there  any  just  ground  to  suspect  its  authors  of  hy 
pocrisy  ;  they  had  not  yet  been  driven  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  separation  from  the  Bri 
tish  crown.  One  extract  will  afford  a  specimen  of 
that  union  of  firmness  and  affection  which  pervades 
the  whole.  "  Permit  us,  then,  most  gracious  sove 
reign,  in  the  name  of  all  your  faithful  people  in  Ame 
rica,  with  the  utmost  humility,  to  implore  you,  for  the 
honour  of  Almighty  God,  whose  pure  religion  our 
enemies  are  undermining  ;  for  your  glory,  which  can 
be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your  subjects  happy, 
and  keeping  them  united  ;  for  the  interests  of  your 
family,  depending  on  an  adherence  to  the  principles 
that  enthroned  it ;  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  your 
kingdoms  and  dominions,  threatened  with  almost  un 
avoidable  dangers  and  distresses  ;  that  your  majesty, 
as  the  loving  father  of  your  whole  people,  connected 
by  the  same  bonds  of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and  blood, 
though  dwelling  in  various  countries,  will  not  suffer 
the  transcendent  relation  formed  by  these  ties  to  be 
further  violated,  in  uncertain  expectations  of  effects 
that,  if  obtained,  never  can  compensate  for  the  ca 
lamities  through  which  they  must  be  gained." 

In  their  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  con 
gress  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  the  late  act 
respecting  that  province  had  deprived  them  of  many 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  persuade  them 
to  unite  in  obtaining  redress,  as  well  as  to  join  the 
confederacy ;  while  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ag- 
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grieved  colonies  they  presented  a  detailed  account  of 
the  violations  of  their  rights  since  the  year  1763,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  for  the  pacific  mode  of  redress 
adopted  by  them  ;  and  concluded  by  observing, 
"  From  the  detail  of  facts  herein  before  recited,  as 
well  as  from  authentic  intelligence  received,  it  is 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  resolution  is  formed,  and 
now  carrying  into  execution,  to  extinguish  the  free 
dom  of  these  colonies,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  des 
potic  government." 

Finally,  they  resolved  upon  the  expediency  of  hold 
ing  another  congress  at  the  same  place,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1775,  unless  it  should  be  rendered  unneces 
sary  by  a  previous  redress  of  grievances.  Having 
thus  completed  their  important  transactions  in  a  ses 
sion  of  fifty-two  days,  they  dissolved  themselves  on 
the  26th  of  October. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  this  congress  had 
little  doubt  that  the  measures  taken  by  them,  if  sup 
ported  by  the  American  people,  would  produce  a  re 
dress  of  grievances.  Richard  Henry  Lee  said  to  Mr. 
Adams,  "  We  shall  undoubtedly  carry  all  our  points. 
You  will  be  completely  relieved  ;  all  the  offensive  acts 
will  be  repealed  ;  the  army  and  fleet  will  be  recalled ; 
and  Britain  will  give  up  her  foolish  projects."  George 
Washington  was  of  opinion,  that  with  the  aid  of  both 
the  non-importation  and  the  non-exportation  system, 
America  would  prevail.  Patrick  Henry  concurred 
in  opinion  with  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  contest  must  ul 
timately  be  decided  by  force.*  "  The  proceedings  of 
this  celebrated  congress,  the  tone  and  temper  of  their 
various  resolutions,  the  style  of  their  addresses,  the 
composition  of  the  several  papers  that  were  drawn  up 
by  them,  were  in  every  particular  calculated  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  That  an  assembly  of 
fifty-two  men,  born  and  educated  in  the  wilds  of  a 
new  world,  unpractised  in  the  arts  of  polity,  most 
of  them  unexperienced  in  the  arduous  duties  of  legis 
lation,  coming  from  distant  and  distinct  governments, 
differing  in  religion,  manners,  customs,  and  habits,  as 
they  did  in  their  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
their  connexion  with  Great  Britain  ;  that  such  an  as 
sembly,  so  constituted,  should  display  so  much  wis 
dom,  sagacity,  foresight,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
such  skill  in  argument,  such  force  of  reasoning,  such 
firmness  and  soundness  of  judgment,  so  profound  an 
acquaintance  with  the  rights  of  man,  such  elevation 
of  sentiment,  such  genuine  patriotism,  and,  above  all. 
•ijuch  unexampled  union  of  opinion,  was  indeed  a  po 
litical  phenomenon,  to  which  history  has  yet  furnish 
ed  no  parallel.  Nor  is  it  less  wonderful  that  the 
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whole  people  of  the  colonies  represented,  should  have 
regarded  the  simple  recommendations  of  this  congress 
with  the  reverence  and  obedience  due  to  the  strongest 
ties  of  law.  Even  in  those  colonies  where  law  and 
authority  had  been  set  at  defiance,  the  injunctions  of 
the  congress  were  scrupulously  obeyed.  The  whole 
country  was  in  that  awful  calm  of  expectation,  which 
precedes  the  bursting  of  a  storm.  They  were  willing 
to  wait  the  issue  of  their  petitions,  but  ready  to  enforce 
their  rights  at  the  risk  of  life."t 

During  the  session  of  the  congress  most  of  the  colo 
nies  had  adopted  the  plan  of  instituting  provincial  as 
semblies,  regardless  of  their  old  form  of  government. 
In  Massachusetts,  General  Gage  had  convoked  a 
general  court,  to  assemble  at  Salem,  on  the  5th  of 
October ;  but  events  which  subsequently  transpired, 
induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
assembly.  The  members,  however,  regarded  that 
proclamation  was  illegal,  and  met  at  Salem  on  the 
day  appointed.  After  waiting  in  vain  the  whole  day 
for  the  governor's  appearance  to  administer  the  oaths, 
they  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress, 
and  adjourned  to  Concord.  After  appointing  John 
Hancock  president,  and  addressing  a  communication 
to  the  governor,  they  again  adjourned,  to  meet  at  •Cam 
bridge  on  the  17th.  Here  they  appointed  a  committee 
of  safety,  and  a  committee  of  supplies.  They  also  vo 
ted  to  enlist  one  fourth  of  the  militia  as  minute-men,  to 
be  frequently  drilled,  and  held  in  readiness  for  service 
at  a  minute's  warning  ;  and  after  appointing  three 
general  officers,  they  adjourned  to  the  23d  of  November. 
In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  citizens  of  Boston 
was  in  every  respect  disagreeable  ;  General  Gage,  how 
ever,  seemed  to  have  no  disposition  to  risk  an  imme 
diate  attack  upon  the  Americans.  His  intention  of 
remaining  quiet  for  the  present  was  evinced  by  his  de 
mand  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  winter  quar 
ters  for  his  men  ;  but  so  great  was  the  general  de 
testation  of  him  and  his  men,  that  he  could  procure 
neither  workmen,  materials,  clothing,  noi  provi 
sions. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  busy  note  of  pre 
paration  resounded  through  almost  every  colony. 
The  Massachusetts  committees  were  indefatigable  in 
providing  for  the  most  vigorous  defence  in  the  spring 
They  had  procured  all  sorts  of  military  supplies  for 
the  service  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  had  engaged 
the  assistance  of  the  three  neighbouring  provinces  of 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

While  these  hostile  preparations  were  proceeding 
in  America,  the  British  monarch  was  meeting  a  new 
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parliament.  Happily  for  the  independence  of  America, 
it  proved  equally  servile,  and  it  must  be  said  equally 
purblind,  with  its  predecessor.  The  king  informed 
his  parliament,  that  a  most  daring  resistance  and  dis 
obedience  to  the  law  still  prevailed  in  Massachusetts, 
and  had  broken  out  in  fresh  violences  ;  that  these 
proceedings  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged 
in  the  other  colonies,  and  that  unwarrantable  attempts 
had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  the  king 
dom,  by  unlawful  combinations  ;  and  he  expressed  his 
firm  determination  to  withstand  every  attempt  to 
weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  authority  of  parlia 
ment  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  Addresses 
in  answer  to  the  speech,  concurring  in  the  sentiments 
expressed. by  the  king,  were  carried  in  both  houses, 
by  large  majorities.. 

The  cabinet  had  determined  on  coercive  measures, 
in  case  the  colonies  persisted  in  their  claims.  Mr. 
Ctuincy,  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England,  had 
an  interview  with  Lord  North,  as  well  as  Lord  Dart 
mouth,  at  their  special  request.  The  former,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  in  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
American  affairs,  reminded  Mr.  Q,uincy  of  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  they  were  deter 
mined  "  to  exert  it  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  effect  the 
submission  of  the  colonies."  "  We  must  try,"  said 
he,  "  what  we  can  do  to  support  the  authority  we 
claim  over  America.  If  we  are  defective  in  power, 
we  must  sit  down  contented,  and  make  the  best  terms 
we  can  ;  and  nobody  can  blame  us  after  we  have  done 
our  utmost ;  but  till  we  have  tried  what  we  can  do,  we 
can  never  be  justified  inreceding."  Knowing  the  prin 
cipal  object  of  Mr.  duincy's  visit  to  England,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  minister  would  use  the 
language  of  concession  to  him,  even  if  concession 
were  intended  ;  but  rather  endeavour  to  impress  him 
with  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  colo 
nies  to  resist  with  any  prospect  of  success :  Mr. 
duincy,  however,  from  information  obtained  from 
other  sources,  as  well  as  this  conversation  with  the 
prime  minister,  was  convinced  that  the  Americans 
had  nothing  to  hope  but  from  forcible  resistance. 
This  conviction  was  communicated  to  some  of  his 
particular  friends  in  America.  "  I  cannot  forbear 
telling  you,"  says  Mr.  Quincy,  in  one  of  his  letters 
of  this  date,.  "  that  I  look  to  my  countrymen  with  the 
feelings  of  one  who  verily  believes  they  must  yet  seal 
their  faith  and  constancy  to  their  liberties  with 
blood." 

After  the  recess,  parliament  met  on  the  20th  of 
January,  and  on  the  same  day  Lord  Chatham  moved, 
"  Th^t  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  his  majesty,  that, 


in  order  to  open  the  way  towards  our  happy  settle 
ment  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  by  begin 
ning  to  allay  ferments  and  soften  animosities  there  ; 
and,  above  all,  for  preventing,  in  the  mean  time,  any 
sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  suffering 
under  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before  their  eyes, 
posted  in  their  town;  it  may  graciously  please  his 
majesty  that  immediate  orders  may  be  despatched  to 
General  Gage  for  removing  his  majesty's  forces  from 
the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  the  sea 
son  and  other  circumstances,  indispensable  to  the 
safety  and  accommodation  of  the  said  troops,  may  ren 
der  the  same  practicable."  This  motion  was  sup 
ported  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
speeches  ever  delivered  by  that  distinguished  states 
man  and  orator.  "  My  lords,"  said  that  patriot  peer, 
"  these  papers  from  America,  now  laid  by  administra 
tion  for  the  first  time  before  your  lordships,  have  been, 
to  my  knowledge,  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  pocket  of 
the  minister  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  this 
kingdom  hangs  upon  the  event  of  this  great  contro 
versy,  we  are  but  this  moment  called  to  a  considera 
tion  of  this  important  subject.  My  lords,  I  do  not 
wish  to  look  into  one  of  these  papers,  I  know  their 
contents  well  enough  already  ;  I  know  that  there  is 
not  a  member  in  this  house  but  is  acquainted  with 
their  purport  also.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no 
delay  in  entering  upon  this  matter  ;  we  ought  to  pro 
ceed  to  it  immediately  ;  we  ought  to  seize  the  first 
moment  to  open  the  door  of  reconciliation.  The 
Americans  will  never  be  in  a  temper  or  state  to  be 
reconciled — they  ought  not  to  be,  till  the  troops  are 
withdrawn.  The  troops  are  a  perpetual  irritation  to 
those  people  ;  they  are  a  bar  to  all  confidence  and  all 
cordial  reconcilement.  The  way  must  be  immedi 
ately  opened  for  reconciliation.  It  will  soon  be  too 
late.  I  know  not  who  advised  the  present  measures  ; 
I  know  not  who  advises  to  a  perseverance  and  en 
forcement  of  them  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  whoever 
advises  them  ought  to  answer  for  it  at  his  utmost 
peril.  I  know  that  no  one  will  avow  that  he  advised, 
or  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  measures ;  every 
one  shrinks  from  the  charge.  But  somebody  has  ad 
vised  his  majesty  to  these  measures,  and  if  he  con 
tinues  to  hear  such  evil  counsellors,  his  majesty  will 
be  undone  ;  his  majesty  may  indeed  wear  his  crown, 
but,  the  American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth 
the  wearing.  What  more  shall  I  say  ?  I  must  not 
say  the  king  is  betrayed  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  the 
nation  is  ruined.  What  foundation  have  we  for  our 
claims  over  America  ?  What  is  our  right  to  persist 
in  such  cruel  and  vindictive  measures  against  that 
loyal,  respectable  people  ?  They  say  you  have  no- 
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right  to  tax  them  without  their  consent.  They  say 
truly.  Representation  and  taxation  must  go  together ; 
they  are  inseparable.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  man 
in  our  streets,  though  so  poor  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  get  his  daily  bread,  but  thinks  he  is  the  legislator  of 
America.  'Our  American  subjects'  is  a  common  phrase 
in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  orders  of  our  citizens ;  but 
property,  my  lords,  is  the  sole  and  entire  dominion  of 
the  owner  :  it  excludes  all  the  world  besides  the  owner. 
None  can  intermeddle  with  it.  It  is  a  unity,  a  mathe 
matical  point.  It  is  an  atom- ;  untangible  by  any  but 
the  proprietor.  Touch  it,  and  the  owner  loses  his 
whole  property.  The  touch  contaminates  the  whole 
mass,  the  whole  property  vanishes.  The  touch  of 
another  annihilates  it ;  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own 
is  absolutely  and  exclusively  his  own.  How  have 
this  respectable  people  behaved  under  their  griev 
ances  ?  With  unexampled  patience,  with  unparal 
leled  wisdom.  They  chose  delegates  by  their  free 
suffrages ;  no  bribery,  no  corruption,  no  influence 
there,  my  lords.  Their  representatives  meet  with  the 
sentiments  and  temper,  and  speak  the  sense  of  the 
continent.  For  genuine  sagacity,  for  singular  mo 
deration,  for  solid  wisdom,  manly  spirit,  sublime  sen 
timents,  and  simplicity  of  language,  for  every  thing 
respectable  and  honourable,  the  congress  of  Phila 
delphia  shine  unrivalled.  This  wise  people  speak 
out.  They  do  not  hold  the  language  of  slaves  ;  they 
tell  you  what  they  mean.  They  do  not  ask  you  to 
repeal  your  laws  as  a  favour  ;  they  claim  it  as  a 
right — they  demand  it.  They  tell  you  they  will  not 
submit  to  them  ;  and  I  tell  you  the  acts  must  be  re 
pealed  ;  they  will  be  repealed  ;  you  cannot  enforce 
them.  The  ministry  are  checkmated  ;  they  have  a 
move  to  make  on  the  board ;  yet  not  a  move,  but 
they  are  ruined.  Repeal,  therefore,  my  lords,  I  say. 
But  bare  repeal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlightened  and 
spirited  people.  What !  repeal  a  bit  of  paper  !  repeal 
a  piece  of  parchment  !  That  alone  will  not  do,  my 
lords.  You  must  go  through  the  work — you  must 
declare  you  have  no-  right  to  tax — then  they  may 
trust  you  ;  then  they  will  have  some  confidence  in 
you.  My  lords,  deeply  impressed  with  the  import 
ance  of  taking  some  healing  measures  at  this  most 
alarming,  distracted  state  of  our  affairs,  though  bow 
ed  down  with  a  cruel  disease,  I  have  crawled  to  this 
house  to  give  you  my  best  counsel  and  experience; 
and  my  advice  is,  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  withdraw 
his  troops.  This  is  the  best  I  can  think  of.  It  will 
convince  America  that  you  mean  to  try  her  cause,  in 
the  spirit,  and  by  the  laws  of  freedom  and  fair  in 
quiry,  and  not  by  codes  of  blood.  How  can  she  now 
trust  you,  with  the  bayonet  at  her  breast?  She  has 


all  the  reason  in  the  world  now  to  believe  you  mean 
her  death,  or  her  bondage.  Thus  entered  on  the 
threshold  of  this  business,  I  will  knock  at  your  gates 
for  justice  without  ceasing,  unless  inveterate  infirmi 
ties  stay  my  hand.  My  lords,  I  pledge  myself  never  to 
leave  this  business.  1  will  pursue  it  to  the  end  in 
every  shape.  I  will  never  fail  of  my  attendance  on 
it  at  every  step  and  period  of  this  great  matter,  unless 
nailed  down  to  my  bed  by  the  severity  of  disease. 
My  lords,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  every  moment 
is  big  with  dangers.  Nay,  while  I  am  now  speaking, 
the  decisive  blow  may  be  struck,  and  millions  invol- 
A^ed  in  the  consequences.  The  very  first  drop  of 
blood  will  make  a  wound  that  will  not  easily  be  skin 
ned  over.  Years,  perhaps  ages,  may  not  heal  it.  It 
will  be  immedicabilc  vulnus :  a  wound  of  that  ran 
corous,  malignant,  corroding,  festering  nature,  that, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  mortify  the  whole  body. 
Let  us,  then,  my  lords,  set  to  this  business  in  earnest  ;• 
not  take  it  up  by  bits  and  scraps  as  formerly,  just  as 
exigencies  pressed,  without  any  regard  to  general  re 
lations,  connexions,  and  dependencies.  I  would  not> 
by  any  thing  I  have  said,  my  lords,  be  thought  to  en^ 
courage  America  to  proceed  beyond  the  right  line. 
I  reprobate  all  acts  of  violence  by  her  mobility.  But 
when  her  inherent  constitutional  rights  are  invaded, 
those  rights  which  she  has  an  equitable  claim  to  en^ 
joy  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  English  constitu 
tion,  and  which  are  engrafted  thereon  by  the  unaltera 
ble  laws  of  nature,  then  I  own  myself  an  American,, 
and  feeling  myself  such,  shall,  to  the  verge  of  my  life, 
vindicate  those  rights  against  all  men  who  strive  to 
trample  upon  or  oppose  them." 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord- 
Camden,  who  affirmed  that  "  whenever  oppression 
begins,  resistance  becomes  lawful  and  right ;"  and 
it  was  ably  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  Lord  Shelburne  ;  but,  like  all  other  motions 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  ministry,  it  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  The  administration  declared  their 
determination  never  to  relax  in  their  measures  of 
coercion,  until  America  was  forced  into  obedience.. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Lord  Chatham  from 
presenting  to  the  house,  soon  afterwards,  a  bill,  con 
taining  his  favourite  plan  "  for  settling  the  troubles, 
and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
colonies."  Though  this  bill,  as  it  contained  a  direct 
avowal  of  the  supreme  authority  of  parliament  over 
the  colonies,  in  all  cases  except  that  of  taxation,  could 
never  have  received  the  assent  of  the  Americans,  yet,, 
as  it  expressly  denied  the  parliamentary  power  of 
taxing  the  colonies,,  without  the  consent  of  their  a&i 
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semblies,  and  made  other  concessions,  it  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority  on  its  first  reading.* 

Immediately  after  the  rejection  of  Lord  Chatham's 
bill,  the  minister  proposed,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
a  joint  address  to  the  king  on  American  affairs.  In 
this  address,  which  was  carried  by  large  majorities, 
parliament  declared  that  Massachusetts  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion ;  and  that  this  colony  had  been  sup 
ported  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements 
entered  into  by  several  of  the  other  colonies,  to  the 
great  injury  and  oppression  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
in  Great  Britain.  Assuring  his  majesty  of  their 
determination  never  to  relinquish  the  sovereign  au 
thority  of  the  king  and  parliament  over  the  colonies, 
they  requested  him  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea 
sures  to  enforce  obedience  to  that  authority,  and  pro 
mised  him  their  support  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
and  property.  Opposition  to  the  address  was  made 
in  both  houses,  but  in  vain.  The  king,  in  his  an 
swer,  declared  his  firm  determination,  in  compliance 
with  their  request,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  empire. 
His  answer  was  followed  by  a  message,  requesting 
an  increase  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land.  The 
restriction  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  a  prohibi 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  fisheries,  was  also  a  part  of  the 
ministerial  system  of  measures.  The  minister  began 
this  part  of  his  system  with  Massachusetts,  Connecti 
cut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  as  being  the 
most  obstinate  and  refractory.  On  the  10th  of  Feb 
ruary  he  presented  a  bill,  which  soon  became  a  law, 
restricting  the  trade  of  these  colonies  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  and  prohibiting 
their  carrying  on  any  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  New 
foundland,  and  other  places,  for  a  limited  time  ;  and 
the  same  restrictions  were  soon  after  extended  to  all 
the  colonies  represented  in  the  congress  at  Philadel- 


*  Lord  Chatham  had  shown  this  bill  to  Dr.  Franklin,  before  he 
submitted  it  to  the  house  of  lords,  but  the  latter  had  not  an  oppor 
tunity  of  proposing  certain  alterations  which  he  had  sketched. 
Dr.  Franklin,  however,  at  the  special  request  of  Lord  Chatham, 
was  present  at  the  debates  upon  it.  Lord  Dartmouth  was  at  first 
disposed  to  have  the  bill  lie  upon  the  table  ;  but  Lord  Sandwich 
opposed  its  being  received,  and  moved  that  it  be  immediately  "  re 
jected  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  He  could  never  believe,"  he 
said,  "  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  British  peer ;  it  appeared  to 
him  rather  the  work  of  some  American."  Turning  his  face  to 
wards  Dr.  Franklin,  then  standing  at  the  bar,  "  He  fancied,"  he 
said,  "  he  had  in  his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever 
known."  To  this  part  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Sandwich,  I  he  great 
Chatham  replied,  by  saying,  "  that  it  was  entirely  his  own.  This 
declaration,"  he  said,  "  he  thought  himself  the  more  obliged  to 
make,  as  many  of  their  lordships  appeared  to  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper 
in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should  unjustly  share  in 
the  censure  it  deserved.  It  had  been  heretofore  reckoned  his  vice 
*ot  to  be  apt  to  take  advice ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  declare, 


phia,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  North 
Carolina.  These  bills  were  opposed  by  the  minority 
in  both  houses,  as  unjust  and  cruel  towards  the  colo 
nists,  involving  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and 
unwise  and  impolitic  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  loss  of  their  foreign  trade  and  the 
fisheries,  the  colonists,  it  was  said,  particularly  those 
of  New  England,  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  large 
balances  due  from  them  to  the  British  merchants. 
But  every  argument,  however  just  or  reason 
able,  was  urged  in  vain  against  the  measures  pro 
posed  by  the  minister.  An  idea  prevailed  in  Great 
Britain,  that  the  people  of  New  England  were  depen 
dent  on  the  fisheries  for  subsistence,  and  that,  when 
deprived  of  these,  they  would  be  starved  into  obe 
dience  and  submission. 

It  would  appear,  that  at  this  period  there  were 
some  individuals  in  the  confidence  of  the  ministry 
engaged  in  conferences  with  Dr.  Franklin,  having  for 
their  object  to  ascertain  whether  terms  of  reconcilia 
tion  could  be  devised.  Dr.  Franklin  acted  with  his 
usual  prudence  in  this  affair,  as  was  very  manifest 
in  the  title  of  the  plan  he  sketched  for  the  persons 
who  consulted  him,  which  he  termed,  "  Hints  for  con 
versation,  upon  the  subject  of  terms  that  might  pro 
bably  produce  a  durable  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies."  This  plan  embraced,  in  seventeen 
propositions,  the  principal  points  in  dispute  ;  but,  as 
the  negotiations  were  not  avowedly  official,  and  leJ 
to  no  practical  result,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  the  de 
tail  of  them.t 

On  the  20th  of  February,  Lord  North  astonished 
both  his  friends  and  his  opponents,  by  introducing 
into  the  house  of  commons  a  proposition  of  a  con 
ciliatory  character.  It  provided,  "  that  when  the  go 
vernor,  council,  and  assembly,  or  general  court  of  any 
of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America,  shall  propose  to 


that  if  he  were  the  first  minister  of  this  country,  and  had  the  care 
of  settling  this  momentous  business,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
publicly  calling  to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  American  affairs,  as  the  genlleman  alluded  to, 
and  so  injuriously  reflected  on  ;  one  whom  all  Europe  held  in  es 
timation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranked  with  our 
Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honour,  not  to  the  English  na 
lion  only,  but  to  human  nature." — Franklin's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  322, 
323.  Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Among  the  papers  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  house  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  was  the  petition  of  the 
congress  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  which  the  American  agents,  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Bollan,  and  Mr.  Lee,  petitioned  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  house.  But  this  privilege  was  refused  to  (hem  by  the 
ministers,  on  the  ground  that  the  congress  was  an  illegal  body,  and 
their  petition  was  rejected  by  an  unusually  large  majority. 

t  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  pursuing  this  sub 
ject  further,  we  refer  to  Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History,  vol. 
i.  p.  315—322.  "We  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  that  very  valuable  work;  certainly  the  most  satis 
factory  extant,  in  the  department  which  it  occupies. 
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make  provision,  according  to  the  condition,  circum 
stances,  and  situation  of  such  province  or  colony,  for 
contributing  their  proportion  for  the  common  defence, 
(such  proportion  to  be  raised  under  the**  authority  of 
the  general  court  or  assembly  of  such  colony,  and  dis 
posable  by  parliament,)  and  shall  engage  to  make 
provision  also  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  such  colony,  it 
will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be  approved  by 
his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
for  so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accord 
ingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  to  such  colony,  to  levy 
any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  only  such  duties 
as  it  may  be  expedient  to  levy  or  impose  for  the  regu 
lation  of  commerce ;  the  net  proceeds  of  the  duties 
last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such 
colony  respectively." 

This  unexpected  proposition  was  at  first  opposed 
by  those  who  usually  acted  with  the  minister,  as  to 
tally  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  measures  just 
adopted  ;  and  they  would  probably  have  voted  against 
it,  had  they  not  been  quieted  by  explanations,  as  to 
its  real  object,  made  by  his  particular  friends.  By 
these  explanations,  in  which  the  minister,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  original  intentions,  concurred,  it 
appeared  that  the  object  was  to  cause  a  division  among 
the  colonies,  or,  if  this  should  not  be  the  effect,  and 
the  reasonable  terms  offered  should  be  rejected  by 
them,  to  unite  the  people  of  England  in  strong  coer 
cive  measures. 

The  adoption  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  scheme 
did  not  prevent  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Hartley  from  pre 
senting  to  the  house  their  respective  plans  of  recon 
ciliation.  That  of  the  former,  founded  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  expediency,  was  to  permit  the  colonies  to  tax 
themselves  in  their  assemblies,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  of  parliament  imposing 
duties  in  America.  Mr.  Hartley  proposed,  that,  at 
the  request  of  parliament,  the  secretary  of  state  should 
require  a  contribution  from  the  colonies  for  the  gene 
ral  expense  of  the  empire,  leaving  the  amount  and  ap 
plication  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  These  proposi 
tions,  though  supported  by  all  the  eloquence  and 
powerful  talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  were  rejected  by  the 
usual  ministerial  majorities. 

["  The  resolution  of  the  colonists  was  soon  put  to 
a  more  serious  test.  A  considerable  quantity  of  mili 
tary  stores  having  been  deposited  at  Concord,  an  in 
land  town,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  General 
Gage  purposed  to  destroy  them.  For  the  execution 
of  this  design,  he,  on  the  night  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  detached  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  and  Major 
Pitcairn,  with  800  grenadiers  and  light-infantry,  who, 


at  eleven  o'clock,  embarked  in  boats  at  the  bottom  of 
the  common,  in  Boston,  crossed  the  river  Charles,  and 
landing  at  Phipps'  farm,  in  Cambridge,  commenced  a 
silent  and  expeditious  march  for  Concord.  Although 
several  British  officers,  who  dined  at  Cambridge  the 
preceding  day,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disperse 
themselves  along  the  road  leading  to  Concord,  to  in 
tercept  any  expresses  that  might  be  sent  from  Boston, 
to  alarm  the  country  ;  yet  messengers,  who  had  been 
sent  from  that  town  for  the  purpose,  had  eluded  the 
British  patrols,  and  given  an  alarm,  which  was  rapidly 
spread  by  church  bells,  signal  guns,  and  volleys.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  toward 
five  in  the  morning,  about  70  men,  belonging  to  the 
minute  company  of  that  town,  were  found  on  the  pa 
rade,  under  arms.  Major  Pitcairn,  who  led  the  van, 
galloping  up  to  them,  called  out,  "  Disperse,  disperse, 
you  rebels  ;  throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse." 
The  sturdy  yeomanry  not  instantly  obeying  the  or 
der,  he  advanced  nearer,  fired  his  pistol,  flourished 
his  sword,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  A  dis 
charge  of  arms  from  the  British  troops,  with  a  huzza, 
immediately  succeeded ;  several  of  the  provincials 
fell,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  The  firing  continued 
after  the  dispersion,  and  the  fugitives  stopped  and  re^ 
turned'  the  fire.  Eight  Americans  were  killed,  three 
or  four  of  them  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British  ;  the 
others,  after  they  had  left  the  parade.  Several  were 
also  wounded'. 

"  The  British  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  having  received  the 
alarm,  drew  up  in  order  for  defence  ;  but,  observing 
the  number  of  the  regulars  to  be  too  great  for  them 
to  encounter,  they  retired  over  the  north  bridge,  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  town,  and  waited  for  re- 
enforcements.  A  party  of  British  light-infantry  fol 
lowed  them,  and  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  while 
the  main  body  entered  the  town,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  their  commission.  They  disabled  two  24 
pounders,  threw  500  pounds  of  ball  into  the  river 
and  wells,  and  broke  in  pieces  about  60  barrels  of 
flour.  The  militia  being  re-enforced,  Major  Buttrick, 
of  Concord,  who  had  gallantly  offered  to  command 
them,  advanced  towar9*the  bridge  ;  but,  not  knowing 
of  the  transaction  at  Lexington,  ordered  the  men  not- 
to  give  the  first  fire,  that  the  provincials  might  not  be 
the  aggressors.  As  he  advanced,  the  light-infantry 
retired  to  the  Concord  side  of  the  river,  and  began  to 
pull  up  the  bridge  ;  and,  on  his  nearer  approach,  they 
fired,  and  killed  a  captain  and  one  of  the  privates.. 
The  provincials  returned  the  fire  ;  a  skirmish  ensu 
ed  ;  and  the  regulars  were  forced  to  retreat,  with  some 
loss.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  main  body,  and 
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the  whole  detachment  retreated  with  precipitancy. 
All  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country  were  by  this 
time  in  arms ;  and  they  attacked  the  retreating  troops 
in  every  direction.  Some  fired  from  behind  stone 
walls  and  other  coverts  ;  others  pressed  on  their  rear ; 
and,  thus  harassed,  they  made  good  their  retreat  six 
miles  back  to  Lexington.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Lord  Piercy,  who,  most  opportunely  for  them,  had  ar 
rived  with  a  detachment  of  900  men,  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  enemy,  now  amounting  to  about 
1800  men,  having  halted  an  hour  or  two  at  Lexing 
ton,  recommenced  their  march  ;  but  the  attack  from 
the  provincials  was  renewed  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
an  irregular,  yet  very  galling  fire,  was  kept  up  on 
each  flank,  as  well  as  in  the  front  and  rear.  The 
close  firing  from  behind  stone  walls,  by  good  marks 
men,  put  them  in  no  small  confusion  ;  but  they  kept 
up  a  brisk  retreating  fire  on  the  militia  and  minute- 
men.  A  little  after  sunset,  the  regulars  reached 
Bunker's  Hill,  where,  exhausted  with  excessive  fa 
tigue,  they  remained  during  the  night,  under  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Somerset  man-of-war ;  and  the  next 
morning  went  into  Boston,"  If  the  Salem  and  Mar- 
blehead  regiments  had  arrived  in  season  to  have  cut 
off  their  retreat,  in  all  probability  but  few  of  the  de 
tachment  would  ever  have  reached  Boston.  Still  the 
•great  doctrines  of  humanity  were  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  already  much  oppress 
ed,  that  they  forgot,  in  their  sympathy  for  the  distress 
ed,  their  animosity ;  and  the  people  of  Charlestown, 
all  whigs,  still  oifered  the  exhausted  and  dying  British 
soldiers,  the  same  hospitality  that  they  would  have  af 
forded  friends  in  distress. 

The  first  act  of  the  great  drama  was  now  opened. 
Blood  had  flowed,  and  flowed  copiously.  The  peo 
ple  had  now  no  more  doubts  on  their  minds  what 
course  they  had  to  pursue.  Every  workshop,  every 
dwelling-house,  every  church,  was  a  shrine  in  which 
the  vows  of  freemen  were  made  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Cambridge,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  was  fixed 
upon  as  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  in  a  few 
days  twenty  thousand  freemen  were  seen  in  arms,  to 
avenge  their  wrongs. 

The  provincial  congress  of'  Massachusetts  met  the 
next  day  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  determined 
the  number  of  men  to  be  raised ;  fixed  on  the  pay 
ment  of  the  troops  ;  voted  an  issue  of  paper  money  ; 
drew  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  army  ;  and  all 
was  done  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  other  co 
lonies  caught  the  spirit  of  New  England,  and  the 
watch-fires  of  liberty  blazed  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Falmouth  to  Charleston.  Activity  and  enterprise 
were  every  where  conspicuous.  A  party  from  Con 


necticut,  under  the  authority  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
proceeded  to  the  Canada  frontiers,  and  took  many 
pieces  of  cannon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fort  at 
Ticonderoga.  Arnold,  Allen,  and  Easton,  were  con 
spicuous  in  this  bloodless  enterprise  ;  but  all  agreed 
that  it  was  one  of  spirit  and  discretion.  This  fort, 
although  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  state,  command 
ed,  as  it  was  thought,  all  our  passes  to  Canada.  At 
this  time  it  was  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  officers 
of  the  British  army,  that  it  would  not  require  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  put  all  things  at  rest  in  America. 
These  men  reasoned  upon  general  principles,  and  so 
far  they  were  correct.  An  unarmed  force,  without 
system  or  concert,  are,  in  general,  but  momentary 
steps  to  regular  troops ;  but  they  underrated  the  mili 
tary  talents  and  science  of  the  colonists. 

At  this  period,  the  first  minds  in  Massachusetts 
were  wrought  up  to  a  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Adams 
and  Hancock,  in  the  continental  congress,  instead  of 
flinching  at  their  troubles,  spoke  out  more  boldly  than 
ever  ;  and  their  feelings  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
people.  Gage,  by  an  indiscreet  proclamation,  kept  this 
fire  alive,  and  little  was  thought  of,  but  hostile  move 
ments.  He  offered  pardon  to  all  but  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams,  whose  crimes,  he  alleged,  de 
served  condign  punishment.  This  was  to  them  an 
enviable  elevation,  and  gave  them  almost  the  power 
of  dictators.  The  military  knowledge  which  was 
discovered  in  the  provincial  officers,  astonished  the 
experienced  commanders  in  the  British  army.  From 
Mystic  river  to  Dorchester  heights,  a  line  of  fortifica 
tions  were  established,  that  showed  the  British  that 
our  engineers  knew  something  of  the  art  of  war ; 
but  still  they  could  not  be  brought  to  believe,  that 
such  a  mass  of  men,  so  suddenly  collected,  could,  for 
a  moment,  resist  British  veterans.  They  were  not 
sanguinary,  and  hoped  that  all  the  difficulties  would 
soon  pass  away  ;  but  in  this  they  were  deceived. 

The  American  army  had  been  quartered  at  Cam 
bridge  nearly  two  months,  and  no  blow  had  been 
struck  to  rid  the  country  of  the  British  troops,  or  to 
encourage  the  natives;  some  uneasiness  seemed  to 
show  itself  in  the  camp,  and  more  abroad,  that  greater 
energy  was  not  shown  ;  but  the  wise  thought  to  con 
quer  by  Fabian  wisdom,  while  others  were  for  deci 
sive  measures.  The  army  at  Cambridge  was  known 
to  be  large  enough  to  demolish  the  British,  if  they 
could  be  got  at.  In  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  make  some  demonstrations  of  courage,  and 
of  an  intention  of  acting  offensively  and  fearlessly. 
Col.  Prescott  was  sent  with  the  fragments,  or  rather 
the  skeletons  of  three  regiments,  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  June,  to  occupy  a  station  on  Bunker's  Hill 
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On  viewing  that  eminence,  he  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  an  ineligible  spot ;  and  he  looked  along  to  the 
right,  and  found  that  a  spur  of  that  hill,  which  was 
now  called  Breed's  Hill,  was  the  most  proper  situa 
tion,  in  every  respect,  for  a  battle-ground.  Consider 
ing  that  they  were  within  the  limits  of  their  orders, 
Prescott  and  Colonel  Gridley,  the  engineers,  began  a 
edoubt  on  the  right  of  Breed's  Hill.  It  was  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  square,  with  two  open 
passages  for  ingress  and  egress.  On  the  left  of  the 
redoubt,  running  north-easterly,  was  a  breast-work  of 
sods,  not  much  over  four  feet  high ;  but  not,  as  has 
been  stated,  extending  to  Mystic  river ;  it  did  not  ex 
tend  one  quarter  of  the  way  to  it.  The  line  from 
this  breast-work  was  made  of  two  post  and  rail 
fences,  placed  about  four  feet  apart,  in  parallel  lines, 
and  between  them  was  trode  the  newly  mown  grass, 
making  quite  as  good  a  screen  for  the  militia  as  the 
redoubt  or  the  breast  work. 

General  Ward,  who  commanded  the  American 
army,  concluding  from  the  firing  from  Copp's  Hill,  in 
Boston,  at  the  /early  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
that  the  British  would  make  a  struggle  to  get  posses 
sion  of  the  works,  offered  to  relieve  Prescott  and  his 
men,  but  they  unanimously  declined  the  offer,  but 
earnestly  insisted  on  re-enforcements.  These  were 
reluctantly  given,  as  the  commander  in  chief  thought 
that  an  attack  on  his  camp  was  contemplated ;  and 
in  such  case,  his  camp  at  Cambridge,  indifferently 
fortified  as  it  was,  would  be  a  better  place  for  a  gene 
ral  action  than  Bunker's  Hill. 

Early  in  the  morning,  from  the  battery  on  Copp's 
Hill,  one  of  the  men  in  or  near  the  redoubt  was  shot, 
and  was  instantly  buried  on  the  spot  ;  but  although 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  from  Copp's  Hill  was  inces 
sant,  no  further  damage  was  done  by  their  shots  ; 
and  in  aid  of  this  battery,  the  Lively,  a  man-of-war, 
was  brought  to  bear,  and  in  fact  she  began  the  can 
nonade. 

General  Gage,  wishing  to  drive  the  provincials 
from  the  hill,  sent  Major-General  Howe  and  Brigadier- 
General  Pigot,  with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  and 
ten  of  light-infantry,  witrftome  artillery,  to  perform  this 
service.  These  generals,  reconnoitring  the  American 
forces,  on  their  arrival  at  Morton's  Point,  thought  best 
to  wait  for  re-enforcements  from  Boston.  For  these, 
Howe  waited  from  about  noon  to  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  be 
fore  the  battle  was  commenced.  The  British  began  a 
slow  march  up  the  hill  in  two  lines,  stopping  at  times 
to  give,  the  artillery  a  chance  to  play.  But  the  angle 
of  elevation  was  such,  that  it  did  but  little  execution. 
The  provincia's  wasted  no  ammunition  ;  they  had 
tint  n  scanty  supply.  They  were  ordered  to  put  four 
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buck-shots  to  a  bullet,  and  to  reserve  their  fire  until 
the  enemy  were  at  blank-point  shot  distance.  Ai 
this  moment  they  poured  in  upon  the  approaching 
foe  a  most  destructive  volley.  The  effect  was  not 
more  destructive  than  appalling.  The  British  sol 
diery,  expecting  nothing  but  random  shots  from  un 
disciplined  militia,  were  astounded  at  such  deadly 
fires,  and  their  line  was  broken  in  confusion.  Some 
companies  had  not  twenty  soldiers  fit  for  duty  when 
they  were  about  to  rally.  The  British  officers  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  bring  their  troops  into  line 
again.  At  length,  they  came  up  a  second  time  to 
wards  the  works,  but  with  some  wavering ;  and  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes,  their  line  broke  in  still 
greater  confusion  than  before.  Clinton  saw  this 
from  Boston,  and  hastened  over  to  assist  Howe. 
Both  the  generals  addressed  the  soldiers ;  called  to 
their  mind  their  former  wreaths  of  glory,  and  the 
everlasting  disgrace  of  being  beaten  by  raw  militia, 
Howe  swore  to  them,  that  he  would  never  survive  the 
disgrace,  if  they  were  conquered  that  day.  By  this 
time,  Charlestown,  consisting  of  four  hundred  houses, 
was  in  a  blaze.  This  Clinton  had  done  to  terrify  the 
neighbouring  army.  On  the  third  attack  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  skill,  not  daring  to 
put  it  on  the  score  of  bravery  a  third  time.  Pigot, 
with  a  considerable  force,  took  a  circuitous  route 
around  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  came  upon  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  redoubt,  and  instantly 
scaled  the  slight  works.  Pitcairn  was  with  him,  and 
was  shot  through  the  body  as  he  was  about  to  leap 
into  the  redoubt.  Pigot,  being  a  short  man,  was 
lifted  by  his  soldiers  on  to  the  sods,  and  jumped  into 
the  area  without  harm.  The  provincials  were  now 
attacked  on  the  east  and  on  the  west ;  their  ammuni 
tion  was  exhausted,  and  they  had  but  few  or  no 
bayonets ;  and  after  beating  their  assailants  a  while 
with  the  butts  of  their  guns,  Prescott  ordered  a  retreat. 
Those  at  the  breast-work  and  in  the  redoubt  retreat 
ed,  and  those  at  the  rail  fence  followed,  over  Charles- 
town  neck,  northward. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  but  few 
of  the  Americans  had  been  killed.  Their  unwilling 
ness  to  leave  the  ground  at  the  proper  time,  was  the 
cause  of  the  considerable  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Captain  Knowlton  having  a  fine  large 
company  near  Mystic  river,  moved  up  in  good  order, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Americans.  The  bai 
tie  ended  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  The  wind, 
during  the  fight,  was  brisk  and  westerly,  and  drove 
the  smoke  directly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  but  as 
the  smoke  arose  over  the  heads  of  the  British,  the 
Americans,  as  it  were,  looking  under  the  cloud,  saw 
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wheies-  to  fire.  Prescott  was  all  the  fight  in  the  re 
doubt  ;  the  other  portion  of  the  Massachusetts  militia 
at  the  breast-works.  The  New  Hampshire  troops, 
under  Stark,  Dearborn,  and  others,  were  at  the  rail- 
fence.  They  were  marching  from  their  native  state 
towards  Cambridge,  and  went  on  to  the  battle  ground 
by  their  own  impulses,  not  having  received  any  orders 
from  the  commander  in  chief. 

The  British  had  between  three  and  four  thousand 
in  the  fight.  They  acknowledged  ten  hundred  and 
fifty-four  killed  and  wounded,  with  a  great  proportion 
of  officers.  Their  number  was  most  unquestionably 
larger  ;  for  they  brought  between  three  and  four  hun 
dred  of  the  slain,  and  buried  them  in  the  corner  of 
the  new  burying-ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  common 
in  Boston.  The  others  were  buried  on  Breed's  Hill, 
where  they  fell. 

The  Americans  had  fifteen  hundred  in  the  fight, 
but  perhaps  there  were  a  few  more  at  times,  for  volun 
teers  came  on  to  the  ground,  expended  their  powder, 
and  retreated,  when  they  could  do  no  more  service 
to  the  cause.  The  provincials  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
wounded  and.  missing.  The  officers  who  fell  on 
the  American  side  were,  Colonel  Gardner  of  Cam 
bridge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parker  of  Chelmsford, 
and  Majors  Moore  and  M'Cleary, — all  men  of  dis 
tinction  and  value,  and  heroes  in  the  cause, — with 
Major-General  Joseph  Warren. 

General  Burgoyne  was  all  the  time  during  the  battle 
seated  in  the  belfry  of  the  North  Church  of  Boston,  a 
most  commanding  position,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
either  party.  His  letter  describing  the  scene  was,  at  that 
period,  considered  as  one  of  very  graphic  power,  but  it 
is  too  general  to  give  the  historian  much  information. 


*  Joseph  Warren  was  born  ia  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  the  year 
1741.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  in  that  place,  who  had 
held  several  municipal  offices  to  the  acceptance  of  his  fellow  citi 
zens.  Joseph,  with  several  of  his  brothers,  was  instructed  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  public  grammar  school  ol 
the  town,  which  was  distinguished  for  its  successive  instructers  ol 
superior  attainments.  In  1755  he  entered  college,  where  he  sus 
tained  the  character  of  a  youth  of  talents,  fine  manners,  and  of  a 
generous,  independent  deportment,  united  to  great  personal  courage 
and  perseverance.  An  anecdote  will  illustrate  his  fearlessness  and 
determination  at  that  age,  when  character  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
formed.  Several  students  of  Warren's  class  shut  themselves  in  a 
room  to  arrange  some  college  affairs  in  a  way  which  they  knew 
was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  barred  the  door  so  effectually  that 
he  could  not,  without  great  violence,  force  it ;  but  he  did  not  give 
over  the  attempt  of  getting  amongst  them,  for,  perceiving  that  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  open,  and 
near  a  spout  which  extended  from  the  roof  of  the  building  to  the 
ground,  he  went  lo  the  top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to  the  eaves, 
seized  the  spout,  and,  when  he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  widow, 
tnrew  himself  into  the  chamber  amongst  them.  At  that  instant  the 
spout,  which  was  decayed  and  weak,  gave  way  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  looked  at  it  without  emotion,  said  that  it  had  served 
fcis  purpose,  and  began  to  take  his  part  in  the  business.  A  specta- 


Warren  assumed  no  command  on  that  day.  He  had 
been  commissioned  as  a  major-general  by  the  Provincial 
congress,  but  four  days  previous,  and  had  not  taken 
any  command ;  nor  had  he,  in  fact,  been  sworn  into 
office,  except,  as  every  one  had  an  oath  in  heaven,  to 
live  free,  or  die.  Warren  was,  at  the  moment  of  his 
fall,  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  chair 
man  of  the  committee  of  safety.  He  had  put  some 
one  in  the  chair,  and  mounted  his  horse  at  Water- 
town,  where  the  legislature  was  in  session,  to  come 
and  encourage  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  fight.  When 
he  entered  the  redoubt,  Prescott  offered  him  the  com 
mand,  but  he  declined  it,  saying,  "  I  come  to  learn 
war  under  an  experienced  soldier,  not  to  take  any 
command."  He  was  the  martyr  of  that  day's  glory. 
His  death  was  felt  as  a  calamity  to  the  cause  and  to 
the  nation.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  spirit  as  bold  and  daunt 
less  as  ever  was  blazoned  in  legends,  or  recorded  in  his 
tory.  He  was  a  prudent,  cautious,  but  fearless  states 
man  ;  made  to  govern  men,  and  to  breathe  into  them 
a  portion  of  his  own  heroic  soul.  His  eloquence 
was  of  a  high  order  ;  his  voice  was  fine,  and  of  great 
compass,  and  he  modulated  it  at  will.  His  appear 
ance  had  the  air  of  a  soldier, — graceful  and  com 
manding,  united  to  the  manners  of  a  finished  gentle 
man.  The  British  thought  that  his  life  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  American  army  ;  of  so 
much  importance,  that  they  would  no  longer  hold 
together  after  his  fall.  They  sadly  mistook  the  men 
they  had  to  deal  with.  His  blood  was  not  shed  in 
vain;  it  cried  from  the  ground  for  vengeance  ;  and 
his  name  became  a  watch  word  in  the  hour  of  peril 
and  glory.*  The  name  of  the  humblest  individual 
who  perished  in  that  fight  will  be  remembered  by  the 


tor  of  this  feat  and  narrow  escape,  related  this  fact  to  me  in  the 
college  yard,  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards,  and  the  impression 
it  made  on  his  mind  was  so  strong,  that  he  seemed  to  feel  the  same 
emotion  as  though  it  happened  but  an  hour  before. 

On  leaving  college,  in  1759,  Warren  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  an  eminent 
physician  of  that  day,  whose  valuable  life  has  been  protracted  al 
most  to  the  present  time.  Warren  was  distinguished  very  sooa 
after  he  commenced  practice;  fo^when  in  1764  the  small-pox 
spread  in  Boston,  he  was  amongst  the  most  successful  in  his  me 
thod  of  treating  that  disease,  which  was  then  considered  the  most 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  and  the  violence  of  which  had 
baffled  the  efforts  of  the  learned  faculty  of  medicine,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance.  From  this  moment  he  stood  high  amongst 
his  brethren,  and  was  the  favourite  of  the  people;  and  what  he 
gained  in  their  good  will,  he  never  lost.  His  personal  appearance, 
his  address,  his  courtesy,  and  his  humanity,  won  the  way  to  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  his  knowledge  and  superiority  of  talents  secured 
the  conquest.  A  bright  and  lasting  fame  in  his  profession,  with 
the  attendant  consequences,  wealth  and  influence,  were  within  his 
reach,  and  near  at  hand  ;  but  the  calls  of  a  distracted  country  were 
paramount  to  every  consideration  of  his  own  inlerests,  and  he  en 
tered  the  vortex  of  politics,  never  to  return  to  the  peaceful  course 
of  professional  labour; 
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..own  or  parish  from  whence  he  came,  and  be  generally 
enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Young,  sub 
stantial  yeomen,  or  industrious  mechanics,  they  were 

The  change  in  public  opinion  had  teen  gradually  preparing  the 
minds  of  most  men  for  a  revolution.  This  was  not  openly  avow 
ed ;  amelioration  of  treatment  for  the  present,  and  assurance  of 
kindness  in  future,  were  all  that  the  colonies  asked  from  Great 
•Britain  ;  but  these  they  did  not  receive.  The  mother  country  mis 
took  the  spirit  of  her  children,  and  used  threats  when  kindness 
would  have  been  the  best  policy.  When  Britain  declared  her 
right  to  direct,  govern,  and  tax  us,  in  any  form,  and  at  all  times,  the 
colonies  reasoned,  remonstrated,  and  entreated,  for  a  while  ;  and, 
when  these  means  did  not  answer,  they  defied  and  resisted.  The 
political  writers  of  the  province  had  been  active  and  busy,  and  they 
were  generally  screened  by  fictitious  names,  or  sent  their  produc 
tions  anonymously  into  the  world ;  but  the  time  had  arrived  when 
speakers  of  nerve  and  boldness  were  wanted  to  raise  their  voices 
against  oppression  in  every  shape.  Warren  possessed  first  rate 
qualities  for  an  orator,  and  had  early  declared,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  his  political  sentiments,  which  were  somewhat  in  advance  of 
public  opinion,  for  he  held  as  tyranny  all  taxation  which  could  be 
imposed  by  the  British  parliament  upon  the  colonies.  In  times  of 
danger  the  people  are  sagacious,  and  cling  to  those  who  best  can 
serve  them,  and  every  eye  was  on  him  in  every  emergency,  for  he 
had  not  only  the  firmness  and  decision  they  wished  for  in  a  leader, 
but  was  prudent  and  wary  in  all  his  plans.  His  first  object  was  to 
enlighten  the  people,  and  then  he  felt  sure  of  engaging  their  feel 
ings  in  the  general  cause.  He  knew  when  once  they  began,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tread  back — independence  only  would  satisfy 
the  country.  With  an  intention  of  directing  public  sentiment, 
without  appearing  to  be  too  active,  he  met  frequently  with  a  con 
siderable  number  of  substantial  mechanics,  and  others  in  the  mid 
dling  classes  of  society,  who  were  busy  in  politics.  This  crisis  re 
quired  such  a  man  as  they  found  him  to  be — one  who  could  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  mould  the  ductile  materials  to  his  will, 
and  at  the  same  time  seem  only  to  follow  in  the  path  of  others. 
His  letter  to  Barnard,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  government, 
had  been  written  several  years  before,  in  1768;  but  in  some  form 
or  other,  he  was  constantly  enlightening  the  people  by  his  pen  ;  but 
it  is  now  difficult,  and  of  no  great  importance,  to  trace  him  in  the 
papers  of  that  period.  The  public  was  not  then  always  right  in 
designating  the  authors  of  political  essays.  In  the  different  situa 
tions  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he  assumed  as  many  charac 
ters  as  fable  has  ever  given  to  the  tutelar  god  of  his  profession,  and, 
.like  him,  in  every  one  of  them  he  retained  the  wisdom  to  guide, 
and  the  power  to  charm.  At  one  time  he  might  be  found  restrain 
ing  the  impetuosity,  and  bridling  the  fury  of  those  hotheaded  poli 
ticians,  who  felt  more  than  they  reasoned,  and  dared  to  do  more 
than  became  men.  Such  was  his  versatility,  that  he  turned  from 
these  lectures  of  caution  and  prudence,  to  asserting  and  defend 
ing  the  most  bold  and  undisguised  principles  of  liberty,  and  defy 
ing  in  their  very  teeth  the  agents  of  the  crown. 

Twice  he  was  elected  to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  fifth  of  March, 
in  commemoration  of  the  "  massacre,"  and  his  orations  are  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  produced  by  that  splendid  list  of  speakers 
who  addressed  their  fellow  citizens  on  this  subject,  so  interesting 
to  them  all.  In  these  productions  generally  the  immediate  causes 
of  this  event  were  overlooked,  and  the  remote  ones  alone  were  dis 
cussed.  Here  they  were  on  safe  ground,  for  tyranny  in  its  inci 
pient  stages  has  no  excuse  from  opposition  ;  but  in  its  march  it  ge 
nerally  finds  some  plausible  arguments  for  its  proceedings,  drawn 
from  the  veiy  resistance  it  naturally  produces.  These  occasions 
gave  the  orators  a  fine  field  for  remark,  and  a  fair  opportunity  for 
effect.  The  great  orators  of  antiquity,  in  their  speeches,  attempted 
only  to  rouse  the  people  to  retain  what  they  possessed.  Invective, 
entreaty,  and  pride,  had  their  effect  in  assisting  these  mighty  mas 
ters  to  influence  the  people.  They  were  ashamed  to  lose  what 
their  fathers  had  left  them,  won  by  their  blood,  and  so  long  pre 
served  by  their  wisdom,  their  virtues,  and  their  courage.  Our 
statesmen  had  a  harder  task  to  perform,  for  they  were  compelled 
•to  call  on  the  people  to  gain  what  they  had  never  enjoyed — an  in 
dependent  rank  and  standing  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 


owners  of  the  soil  for  which  they  fought.  The  battle 
scene  was  imposing  ; — the  ground  was  in  the  imme 
diate  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants  were 


His  next  otation  was  delivered  March  6lh,  1775.  It  was  at  his 
own  solicitaiion  that  'he  was  appointed  to  this  duty  a  second  time. 
The  fact  is  illustrative  of  his  character,  and  worthy  of  remem 
brance.  Some  British  officers  of  the  army  then  in  Boston  had 
publicly  declared  that  it  should  be  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  any 
man  to  speak  of  the  event  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  on  that  anni 
versary.  Warren's  soul  took  fire  at  such  a  threat,  so  openly  made, 
and  he  wished  for  the  honour  of  braving  it.  This  was  readily 
granted,  for  at  such  a  time  a  man  would  probably  find  but  few  ri 
vals.  Many  who  would  spurn  the  thought  of  personal  fear,  might 
be  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  so  far  disconcerted  as  to  forget 
their  discourse.  It  is  easier  to  fight  bravely,  than  to  think  clearly 
or  correctly  in  danger.  Passion  sometimes  nerves  the  arm  to 
fight,  but  disturbs  the  regular  current  of  thought.  The  day  came, 
and  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine.  The  Old  South  Meeting 
House  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  The  British  officers  occu 
pied  the  aisles,  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  pulpit,  tmd  several  of  them 
were  within  it.  It  was  not  precisely  'known  •whether  this  was  ac 
cident  or  design.  The  orator,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends, 
made  his  entrance  at  the  pulpit  window  by  a  ladder.  The  officers, 
seeing  his  cooln«ss  and  intrepidity,  made  way  for  him  to  advance 
and  address  the  audience.  An  awful  stillness  preceded  his  exor 
dium.  Each  man  felt  the  palpitations  of  his  o~wn  heart,  and  saw 
the  pale  but  determined  face  of  his  neighbour.  The  speaker  be 
gan  his  oration  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  and  proceeded  with  great 
energy  and  pathos.  Warren  and  his  friends  were  prepared  to 
chastise  contumely,  prevent  disgrace,  and  avenge  an  attempt  at  as 
sassination. 

The  scene  was  sublime ;  a  patriot,  in  whom  the  flush  of  youth, 
and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  manhood,  were  combined,  stood  armed 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  sons  of  li 
berty,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  their  oppressors.  The  orator  com 
menced  with  the  early  history  of  the  country,  described  the  tenure 
by  which  we  held  our  liberties  and  property,  the  affection  we  had 
constantly  shown  the  parent  country,  andtioldly  told  them  how,  and 
by  whom,  these  blessings  of  life  had  been  violated.  There  was  in 
this  appeal  to  Britain,  in  this  description  of  suffering,  agony,  and 
horror,  a  calm  and  high-souled  defiance,  which  must  have  chilled 
the  blood  of  every  sensible  foe.  Such  another  hour  has  seldom 
happened  in  the  history  of  man,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  the  records 
of  nations.  The  thunders  of  Demosthenes  rolled  at  a  distance  from 
Philip  and  his  host,  and  Tully  poured  the  fiercest  torr'ent  of  his  in 
vective  when  Catiline  was  at  a  distance,  and  his  dagger  no  longer 
to  be  feared  ;  but  Warren's  speech  was  made  to  proud  oppressors, 
resting  on  their  arms,  whose  errand  it  was  to  overawe,  and  whoso 
business  it  was  to  fight. 

If  the  deed  of  Brutus  deserved  to  be  commemorated  by  history, 
poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  should  not  this  instance  of  patriot 
ism  and  bravery  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  1  If  he  "  thaJ 
struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,"  was  hailed  as  (he  firsi 
of  freemen,  what  honours  are  not  due  to  him,  wrio,  "undismayed, 
beaided  the  British  lion,  to  show  the  world  what  his  countrymew 
dared  to  do  in  the  cause  of  liberty  f  If  the  statue  of  Brutus  was 
placed  amongst  those  of  the  gods,  who  were  the  preservers  of  Ro 
man  freedom,  should  not  that  of  Warren  fill  a  lofty  niche  in  the 
temple  reared  k>  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  our  birth  as  a 
nation  t 

If  independence  was  not  at  first  openly  avowed  by  our  leading 
men,  at  that  time,  the  hope  of  attaining  it  was  fondly  cherished,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  patriots  pointed  to  this  end.  The  wise  knew 
that  the  storm,  which  the  political  Prosperos  were  raising,  would 
pass  away  in  blood.  With  these  impressions  on  his  mind,  Warren 
for  several  years -was  preparing  himself  by  study  and  observation 
to  take  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  military  arrangements  which  h» 
knew  must  ensue. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  by  his  agents  in  Boston,  he  disco 
vered  the  design  of  the  British  commander  to  seize  or  destroy  OUT 
few  stores  at  Concord.  He  instantly  despatched  several  confiden 
tial  messengers  to  Lexington.  The  late  venerable  .patriot,  Paw 
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watching  the  progress  of  events,  anxious  for  their 
nearest  friends  ;— the  roar  of  cannon  from  ships 
of  war,  and  from  floating  and  stationary  batteries, 
followed  or  commingled  with  incessant  volleys  of 
musketry— a  well-built  and  compact  town,  seen  in 

Revere,  was  one  of  them.  This  gentleman  has  given  a  very  inte 
resting  account  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  '  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  militia,  burning  with 
resentment,  were,  at  day  break,  on  the  19th,  on  the  road  to  repel 
insult  and  aggression.  The  drama  was  opened  about  sunrise, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  of  God,  in  Lexington.  Warren 
hastened  to  the  field  of  action,  in  the  full  ardour  of  his  soul,  and 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  day.  While  pressing  on  the  enemy,  a 
musket  ball  took  off  a  lock  of  his  hair  close  to  his  ear.  The  lock 
was  rolled  and  pinned  after  the  fashion  of  that  day,  and  considera 
ble  force  must  have  been  necessary  to  have  cut  it  away.  The  peo 
ple  were  delighted  with  his  cool,  collected  bravery,  and  already 
considered  him  as  a  leader,  whose  gallantry  they  were  to  admire, 
and  in  whose  talents  they  were  to  confide. 

Qn  the  14th  of  June,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachu- 
ietts  made  him  a  major-general  of  their  forces ;  but,  previous  to  the 
date  of  his  commission,  he  had  been  unceasing  in  his  exertions  to 
maintain  order  and  enforce  discipline  amongst  the  troops,  which 
had  hastily  assembled  at  Cambridge,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
He  mingled  in  the  ranks,  and  by  every  method  and  argument 
strove  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  and  succeeded  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  in  imparting  to  them  a  portion  of  the  flame 
which  glowed  in  his  own  breast.  At  such  a  crisis,  genius  receives 
its  birth-right,  the  homage  of  inferior  minds,  who  for  self-preserva 
tion,  are  willing  to  be  directed.  Previous  to  receiving  the  ap 
pointment  of  major-general,  he  had  been  requested  to  take  the  of 
fice  of  physician  general  to  the  army,  but  he  chose  to  be  where 
wounds  were  to  be  made,  rather  than  where  they  were  to  be  heal 
ed.  Yet  he  lent  his  aid  and  advice  to  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  and  was  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  organization 
and  arrangements. 

•  He  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  having 
neen  elected  the  preceding  year  a  member  from  the  town  of  Boston. 
In  this  body  he  discovered  his  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  responsible  offices  at  such  a  juncture.  Cau 
tious  in  proposing  measures,  he  was  assiduous  in  pursuing  what  he 
thought,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  be  right,  and  never  counted 
the  probable  cost  of  a  measure,  when  he  had  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  taken.  When  this  congress,  which  was  sitting  at 
Walertown,  adjourned  for  the  day,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
hastened  to  the  camp.  Every  day  "  he  bought  golden  opinions 
of  all  sorts  of  men ;"  and  when  the  troops  were  called  to  act  on 
Breed's  Hill,  he  had  so  often  been  amongst  them,  that  his  person 
was  known  to  most  of  the  soldiers. 

Several  respectable  historians  have  fallen  into  some  errors  in  de 
scribing  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  by  giving  the  command  of  the 
troops,  on  that  day,  to  Warren,  when  he  was  only  a  volunteer  in 
the  fight.  He  did  not  arrive  on  th&  battle  ground  until  the  enemy 
had  commenced  their  movements  for  the  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
made  his  appearance  on  the  field,  the  veteran  commander  of  the 
day,  Colonel  Prescott,  desired  to  act  under  his  direction  ;  but  War 
ren  declined  taking  any  other  part  than  that  of  a  volunteer,  and 
added,  that  he  came  to  learn  the  art  of  war  from  an  experienced 
soldier,  whose  orders  he  should  be  happy  to  obey,  hi  the  battle  he 
was  armed  with  a  musket,  and  stood  in  the  ranks,  now  and  then 
changing  his  place,  to  encourage  his  fellow  soldiers  by  words  and 
example.  He  undoubtedly,  from  the  state  of  hostilities,  expected 
soon  to  act  in  his  high  military  capacity,  and  it  was  indispensable, 
according  to  his  views,  that  he  should  share  the  dangers  of  the  field 
as  a  common  soldier  with  his  fellow  citizens,  that  his  reputation 
for  bravery  might  be  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  suspicion.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  course  would  never  have  been  doubted,  if  he  had 
returned  in  safety  from  the  fight.  In  such  a  struggle  for  inde 
pendence,  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  and  caution  could  not 
govern  those  who  were  building  up  their  names  for  future  useful 
ness  by  present  exertion.  Some  maxims  drawn  from  the  republi- 


one  mass  of  flames, — and  all  this,  but  the  commence 
ment  of  troubles, — was  a  sight  appalling  to  every 
American,  and  seemed  to  shake  even  the  enemy, 
in  both  mind  and  body.  The  British  troops,  in 
considerable  numbers,  occupied  the  hill  that  night, 


can  writers  of  antiquity,  were  worn  as  their  mottos.  Some  pre 
cepts  descriptive  of  the  charms  of  liberty,  were  ever  on  their 
tongues,  and  some  classical  model  of  Greek  or  Roman  patriotism, 
was  constantly  in  their  minds.  Instances  of  great  men  mixing  in 
the  ranks  of  common  soldiers,  were  to  be  found  in  ancient  times, 
when  men  fought  for  their  altars  and  their  homes.  The  cases 
were  parallel,  and  the  examples  were  imposing.  When  the  battle 
was  decided,  and  our  people  fled,  Warren  was  one  of  the  last  who 
left  the  breast-work,  and  was  slain  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  as  he 
was  slowly  retiring.  He  probably  felt  mortified  at  the  event  of  the 
day ;  but,  had  he  known  how  dearly  the  victory  was  purchased, 
and  how  little  honour  was  gained  by  those  who  won  it,  his  heart 
might  have  been  at  rest.  Like  the  band  of  Leonidas,  the  van 
quished  have  received  by  the  judgment  of  nations,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  the  imperishable  laurels  of  victors.  His  death 
brought  a  sickness  to  the  heart  of  the  community,  and  the  people 
mourned  his  fall,  not  with  the  convulsive  agony  of  a  betrothed  vir 
gin  over  the  bleeding  corse  of  her  lover,  but  with  the  pride  of  the 
Spartan  mother,  who,  in  the  intensity  of  her  grief,  smiled  to  see 
that  the  wounds  whence  life  had  flown,  were  on  the  breast  of  her 
son,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  had  died  in  defence  of  his  country. 
The  worth  of  the  victim,  and  the  horror  of  the  sacrifice,  gave  a 
higher  value  to  our  liberties,  and  produced  a  more  fixed  determi 
nation  to  preserve  them. 

This  eminence  has  become  sacred  ground.  It  contains  in  its 
bosom  the  ashes  of  the  brave,  who  died  fighting  to  defend  their 
altars  and  their  homes.  Strangers  from  all  countries  visit  this 
spot,  for  it  is  associated  in  their  memories  with  Marathon  and 
Plataea,  and  all  the  mighty  struggles  of  determined  freemen.  Our 
citizens  love  to  wander  over  this  field — the  aged  to  awake  recollec 
tions,  and  the  youthful  to  excite  heroic  emotions.  The  battle 
ground  is  now  all  plainly  to  be  seen — the  spirit  of  modern  improve 
ment,  which  would  stop  the  streams  of  Helicon  to  turn  a  mill,  and 
cause  to  be  felled  the  trees  of  Paradise  to  make  a  rafter,  has  yet 
spared  this  hallowed  height. 

If  "  the  days  of  chivalry  be  gone  for  ever,"  and  the  high  and  en 
thusiastic  feelings  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  be  not  so  widely 
diffused  as  in  more  heroic  ages,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there 
have  been,  and  still  are,  individuals  whose  bosoms  are  warmed  with 
a  spirit  as  glowing  and  ethereal,  as  ever  swelled  the  heart  of  "  mail 
ed  knight,"  who,  in  the  ecstasies  of  love,  religion,  and  martial 
glory,  joined  the  war-cry  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  or  proved  hia 
steel  on  the  infidel  foe.  The  history  of  every  revolution  is  inter 
spersed  with  brilliant  episodes  of  individual  prowess.  The  pages 
of  our  own  history,  when  fully  written  out,  will  sparkle  profusely 
with  these  gems  of  romantic  valour. 

The  calmness  and  indifference  of  the  veteran  "in  clouds  of  dust 
and  seas  of  blood,"  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  acquaintance  with 
the  trade  of  death;  but  the  heights  of  Charlestown  will  bear  eter 
nal  testimony  how  suddenly,  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  peaceful' 
citizen  can  become  the  invincible  warrior  ;  stung  by  oppression,  he 
springs  forward  from  his  tranquil  pursuits,  undaunted  by  opposition, 
and  undismayed  by  danger,  to  fight  even  to  death  for  the  defence 
of  his  rights.  Parents,  wives,  children,  and  country,  all  the  hal 
lowed  properties  of  existence,  are  to  him  the  talisman  that  takes 
fear  from  his  heart,  and  nerves  his  arm  to  victory.  In  the  requiem 
over  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  which 
"  Time,  with  his  own  eternal  lips,  shall  sing,"  the  praises  of  Wai- 
ren  shall  be  distinctly  heard. 

The  blood  of  those  patriots  who  have  fallen  in  the  defence  of  re 
publics,  has  often  "  cried  from  the  ground,"  against  the  ingratitude 
of  the  country  for  which  it  was  shed.  No  monument  was  reared 
to  their  fame  ;  no  record  of  their  virtues  written ;  no  fostering  hand 
extended  to  their  offspring  ;  but  they  and  their  deeds  were  neglect 
ed  and  forgotten.  Towards  Warren  there  was  no  ingratitude — out 
country  is  free'from  this  stain.  Congress  were  the  guardians  of  hi 
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and  enlarged  the  redoubt  to  nearly  twice  the  original 
extent ;  yet  they  did  not  venture  to  light  their  fires, 
but  laboured  by  the  sinking,  flickering  lights,  which 
shot  up  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  Charlestown. 
For  the  Americans,  struggling  for  liberty,  the  event 
of  this  battle  was  most  fortunate.  Their  troops  had 
done  enough  for  honour ;  enough  to  produce  an 
impression  of  their  prowess  on  the  minds  of  their 
enemies ;  enough  to  give  them  confidence  in  them 
selves  ;  and  to  show  that  they  had  learnt  something 
in  the  way  of  preparing  themselves  to  correct  the 
errors  of  judgment  in  planning  a  fight.  They  suf 
fered  enough  to  feel  their  loss  deeply,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently  in  any  way  to  weaken  their  forces.  The 
wound  received  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  at  once  ; 
the  sight  was  too  awful  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

If  the  army  had  come  down  from  Cambridge  and 
Roxbury  to  the  succour,  the  British  would  have  been 
destroyed  altogether  ;  but  from  the  disposition  of  the 
king  of  England  at  this  period,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
ministry,  the  whole  force  of  the  British  nation  would 
have  been  brought  to  crush  the  Americans  at  once. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Before  Sunday  night  the  intelligence  was  spread  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  action. 
All  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment, 
and  set  about  preparing  themselves  for  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle.  Companies  were  raised  and  equipped 
with  the  utmost  despatch  ;  all  hopes  of  reconcilia 
tion  were  lost.  Squads  of  armed  men  flocked  to 
head  quarters,  some  of  them  having  travelled  eighty 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  show  the  character  of  the  men  who  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  important  revolution,  we  need 

honour,  and  remembered  that  his  children  were  unprotected  or 
phans.  Within  a  year  after  his  death,  congress  passed  the  follow 
ing  resolution : — 

"  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  War- 
isen,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

In  honour  of 

JOSEPH  WARREN, 

Major-General  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 

And  in  bravely  defending  them,  fell  an  early  victim  in  the 

BATTLE  OF  BU.VKER  HILL, 

June  17,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 

services  and  distinguished  merit,  have  erected  this  monument 

to  his  memory." 

It  was  resolved,  likewise,  "  that  the  eldest  son  of  General  War 
ren  should  be  educated  from  that  time  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States."  On  the  first  of  July,  1780,  congress,  recognising  these 
former  resolutions,  further  resolved,  "  that  it  should  be  recommend 
ed  to  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  provision  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  three  younger  children,  and 
that  congress  would  defray  the  expense  to  the  amount  of  the  half 
gay  of  a  major-general,,  to  commence  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 


only  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  provincial  congress, 
then  sitting  at  Watertown,  about  six  miles  from  the 
battle-field,  proceeded,  as  usual,  with  their  business ; 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  battle  on  their  records, 
until  three  days  afterwards,  when  a  member  moved 
that  the  body  should  proceed  to  elect  a  president,  as 
it  was  believed  that  Doctor  Joseph  Warren,  who  had 
filled  the  chair,  had  been  slain  on  the  17th,  at  Bun 
ker  Hill.  His  place  was  supplied,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  collect  and  publish  all  the  circum 
stances  of  the  fight.  This  was  only  partially  execu 
ted  at  the  time.  It  was  reserved  for  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  to  complete  the  record  for  history.  When 
the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  was  about 
to  be  laid,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  invited, 
by  a  resolve  of  that  body,  all  the  survivors  of  that 
day's  fight,  to  repair,  at  the  expense  of  the  common 
wealth,  to  Charlestown,  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremo 
nies.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by  more  than, 
fifty  veterans,  who,  on  their  arrival,  stated,  under  the. 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  the  circumstances  within  their 
recollections,  of  the  battle.  That  which  had  been 
doubtful  and  contradictory,  was  made  plain  and  satis 
factory  from  comparing  all  these  statements  of  these 
honest  veterans.] 

While  most  of  the  colonies  afforded  sufficient  oc 
cupation  for  the  watchfulness  of  the  British  govern-, 
ment,  those  of  New  England  called  forth  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  royalists,  both  by  sea  and  land; 
The  naval  forces  were  frequently  engaged  in  destroy 
ing  armed  American  vessels,  congress  having  fitted 
out  several,  which  were  very  successful  in  capturing 
store  ships  sent  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  am 
munition  for  the  royal  army.*  At  Gloucester,  the 

continue  till  the  youngest  of  the  children  should  be  of  age."  The 
part  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  education  of  the  children, 
was  carried  into  effect  accordingly.  The  monument  is  not  yet- 
erected,  but  it  is  not  loo  late.  The  shade  of  Warren  will  not  re 
pine  at  this  neglect,  while  the  ashes  of  Washington  repose  without 
grave  stone  or  epitaph. — Knapp's  American  Biography. 

*  After  the  war  had  begun  in  earnest,  Washington  gave  com 
mission  and  authority  to  take,  and  bring  in,  such  vessels  as  our 
cruisers  could  capture,  belonging  to  the  British  government,  on 
the  high  seas.  By  virtue  of  this  authority,  several  rich  prizes, 
were  taken,  some  of  them  loaded  with  munitions  of  war,  which 
came  timely  to  the  American  army.  Several  vessels  being  private 
property  which  had  been  taken  by  these  cruisers,  were  promptly 
released.  Congress  sanctioned  his  proceedings  as  justifiable  and 
proper,  and  at  once  turned  their  attention  to  a  naval  force.  In 
1776,  they  appointed  twenty-four  captains  of  the  navy,  and  a  few 
lieutenants,  leaving  it  to  the  naval  committee  to  appoint  the  others; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  authorized  the  building  of  sixteen  ships  of 
war,  and  several  smaller  vessels.  This,  with  the  force  which  was 
then  already  in  the  possession  of  the  several  states,  a  part  of  which 
were  sold  to  congress,  soon  made  a  respectable  naval  force.  The 
work  of  building  went  bravely  on,  for  the  merchants  were  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  readily  loaned  the  money  to  government  for 
their  building,  or  trusted  the  national  contractor  for  materials  ne 
cessary  in  getting  this  naval  force  into  effective  operation.  Sow* 
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Falcon  sloop  of  war  having  chased  an  American  ves 
sel  into  the  harbour,  despatched  three  boats,  with 
about  forty  men,  to  bring  her  off,  when  -the  party 

of  the  ships  were  as  large  as  thirty-two's,  and  from  these  down  to 
four's.  After  this,  larger  vessels  were  built,  but  only  one  seventy- 
four,  however,  and  she  was  never  in  our  service.  Tkese  were 
commanded  by  brave  men,  and  there  was  no  act  of  cowardice 
known  in  the  American  navy  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
There  might  have  been  a  few  instances  of  indecorum  and  want  of 
discretion,  but  nene  of  cowardice. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  minute  in  this  history,  as  it  is  important 
;o  examine  our  beginnings  as  a  nation,  in  November,  1775,  the  le 
gislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  spirited  act,  by  which  they  au 
thorized  and  encouraged  the  fitting  out  of  private  armed  vessels, 
to  defend  the  sea  coast  of  America ;  and  at  the  same  lime  created 
a  court  of  admiralty,  to  try  and  condemn  all  vessels  that  should 
be  found  infesting  the  same.  The  preamble  to  this  act  was  written 
hy  the  late  vice-president,  Mr.  Gerry,  and  it  is  a  bold  and  an  in 
genious  exposition  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people  in  such  an 
exigency,  founded  on  the  royal  charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
under  which  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
administered  for  more  than  eighty  years.  The  body  of  the  act 
•was  penned  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  late  governor  of  Massachusetts,  an 
early  and  firm  patriot  of  the  revolution.  On  the  l-6th  of  Decem 
ber  of  that  year,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  fit 
out  ten  vessels  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  for  military  stores.  On 
\he  29th  of  this  month,  John  Adams  and  J.  Palmer  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  a  plan  for  fitting  out  armed  vessels.  On  the  8th  of  January 
following,  eight  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  respectable  marine  force  for  the  province.  On  the  llth 
•of  January,  1776,  it  was  resolved  in  council,  to  build  two  frigates, 
one  of  thirty-six,  and  the  other  of  thirty-two  guns.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  it  was  resolved  by  the  whole  court  to  build  ten  sloops  of 
•war,  to  carry  sixteen  guns  each.  Ten  thousand  pounds  were  ap 
propriated  to  this  purpose.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  built,  and 
*ome  others  were  hired,  so  that  Massachusetts  soon  had  quite  a  re 
spectable  naval  force  on  the  high  seas  at  their  disposal.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1775,  congress  commissioned  several  vessels  of 
war,  six  sloops,  and  thirteen  galleys ;  but  they  were  restrained  to 
the  taking  of  public  property.  After  the  declaration  of  independ 
ence,  when  there  was  no  prospect  of  peace  for  a  season,  or  at  least 
until  Great  Britain  had  tried  the  strength  of  the  United  Colonies, 
-the  marine  was  greatly  increased,  and  twenty-four  vessels  were 
fiui  in  commission,  and  additions  were  made  from  time  lo  time  to 
.this  respectable  force.  These  vessels  were  commanded  by  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent  men,  who  were  wonderfully  successful ; 
for  in  the  course  of  three  years  they  had  taken  more  than  double 
the  number  of  their  own  guns  from  the  enemy,  besides  a  great 
number  of  merchantmen  of  value.  More  than  eight  hundred  guns 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  during  this  time,  by  the  marine 
"which  congress  had  fitted  out ;  while  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  other  states,  were  equally  successful.  The  vessels  taken  by 
the  public  and  private  armed  vessels,  from  the  battle  of  Lexington 
to  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  when  the  British  evacuated  Boston, 
amounted  to  thirty-four,  of  considerable  size  and  value,  with  ex 
cellent  cargoes.  The  tonnage  of  these  captured  vessels  amounted 
to  three  thousand  sii  hundred  and  forty-five  tons.  In  1776,  the 
British  vessels  captured  by  the  private  armed  vessels,  alone, 
amounted  to  the  great  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two,  of 
which  forty-four  were  retaken,  eighteen  released,  and  five  burnt. 
In  the  following  year,  1777,  the  success  of  our  privateers  was  still 
greater.  Vessels  were  captured  to  the- amount  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  success  continued  without  any  great  dimi 
nution  until  1780.  At  this  time  the  British  merchants  made  so 
•strong  an  appeal  to  their  government,  that  they  provided  a  convoy 
for  every  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Out 
of  the  fleet  sailing  from  England  to  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  in  number,  in  the  year  1777,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  were  taken  by  our  privateers ;  and  from  a  fleet  from  Ireland 
«o  the  West  Indies,  of  sixty  sail,  thirty-five  were  taken.  Taking 
the  years  1775,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  say  for  the  first  year,  thirty-four; 


were  so  warmly  received  by  the  militia  wh'o  ha-d  col 
lected  on  the  shore,  that  the  captain  thought  it  ne 
cessary  to  send  a  re-enforcement,  and  to  commence 


second,  three  hundred  and  forty-two;  third,  four  hund-red  ami 
twenty-one ;  -and  for  the  fourth,  -which  has  not  been  accxuutely 
given,  I  believe,  in  any  work,  say,  and  this  within  bounds,  two  hun 
dred;  and  for  the  fifth,  the  same,  two  hundred  ;  and  allowing  but 
one  hundred  for  the  balance  of  the  time  during  the  war,  will  make 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  without  including  t'hose  taken  by 
public  vessels  from  1776  to  the  close  of  the  war  ;  and  this  latter 
number,  if  it  could  be  precisely  given,  would  add  greatly  to  the  fet 
of  captures.  The  marine,  Undoubtedly,  fell  oft"  towards  the  close  of 
the  war,  from  several  causes ;  one,  the  difficulties  in  the  finance  of 
the  country,  and  from  the  great  exertions  of  the  Admiralty  of  Eng 
land  in  capturing  our  privateers.  They  had  become  alarmed  from 
the  complaints  of  their  merchants,  and  the  rise  of  insurance  against 
capture,  which  reached  an  extent  unknown  before  or  since.  The 
French  navy,  after  that  time,  joined  us  in  the  war,  and  was  in  itself 
so  powerful,  that  our  smaller  vessels  were  not  wanted  to  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces  as  before.  Besides  the  defence  of  Charleston 
and  Philadelphia,  which  were  engagements  that  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  memorable  events  in  our.  revolutionary  contest, 
there  were  others  all  along  the  seaboard,  of  less  note,  but  in  them 
selves  spirited  affairs.  Rhode  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  Charles 
ton,  have  high  claims  for  naval  distinction,  and  for  constant  efforts 
on  the  high  seas,  during  the  war. 

Our  naval  affairs  were  managed  by  a  marine  committee  in  con 
gress,  who  were  as  active  and  efficient  as  their  limited  means  would 
allow.  They  had  the  admiralty  code  of  England  and  Holland  be 
fore  them,  and  took  such  parts  of  it  as  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  their  design.  The  committee  of  congress  did  wonders,  consider, 
ing  their  means,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  John 
Adams  was  an  efficient  member  of  this  committee  ;  and,  delighted 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  merchants  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
gaining  their  independence  and  raising  their  national  character,  he 
studied  their  state  papers,  ruminated  upon  their  history,  and  found 
it  wise  to  copy  their  policy.  He  was  born  and  educated  among  a 
mercantile  people,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  true  interests. 
He  saw  an  extended  seaboard,  and  knew  it  were  folly  to  defend  our 
harbours  and  seaports  without  a  naval  force.  To  him  and  his  co 
adjutors  are  we  indebted  for  the  shape  our  infant  navy  took,  and 
for  the  Herculean  tasks  she  performed,  as  it  were,  in  the  cradle. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  he  had  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  all  the  efficient  members  in  congress  in  every  state,  whether 
more  or  less  maritime ;  for  these  enlightened  men  saw  what  a 
mighty  engine  of  power  this  force  might  be  made  in  a  foreign 
war ;  and  they  soon  saw,  too,  how  much  a  matter  of  gain  it  was 
in  that  day.  John  Adams  has  deservedly  been  considered  the  fa 
ther  of  the  American  navy.  His  disposition  was  of  that  prompt, 
effective,  and  daring  character,  that  made  him  delight  in  the  naval 
glories  of  his  country.  He  knew  that  Great  Britain  was  hence 
forth  to  be  separated  from  us,  and  that  it  was  only  by  cherishing  a 
desire  for  naval  distinction,  that  we  were  ever  to  contend  upon 
equal  ground  with  her.  This  he  declared  almost  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  conflict  gathering,  and  the  storm  ready  to  burst,  lojig  be 
fore  he  had  assisted  the  people,  or  their  representatives,  to  brace 
themselves  up  for  the  declaration  of  independence.  A  naval  force 
was  thought  by  all  to  be  necessary  at  that  day.  It  was  long  since 
that  period,  that  the  establishment  of  this  great  engine  of  national 
defence,  was  considered  of  questionable  policy.  Then  the  repre 
sentatives  of  all  the  states  concurred  most  heartily  in  doing  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  encourage  the  increase  of  our  naval  force. 
The  success  of  the  privateers  gave  an  elasticity  and  spirit  to  tlie 
people,  that  nothing  else  could  have  given.  It  gave  them  wealth 
also,  through  the  medium  of  enterprise  and  valour.  The  seaports 
were  full  of  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  cruising  and  reception  of 
prizes.  Articles  of  merchandise  were  common,  and  of  a  qualitv 
the  frugality  and  economy  of  our  people  had  never  permitted  them 
to  think  of  before.  These  articles  were  of  use  to  citizens  and 
soldiers,  and  the  sale  and  purchase  gave  a  specious  form  to  busi 
ness.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  on  which  they  were  obtained, 
was  the  hardihood  and  daring  of  the  people.  This  success  inspired 
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cannonading  the  town.  A  very  smart  action  en 
sued,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  hours,  but  re 
sulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  assailants,  lea 
ving  upwards  of  thirty  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  This  repulse  excited  the  British  to 
deeds  of  revenge  upon  several  of  the  defenceless 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  to  declare  that  many  of 
them  should  be  reduced  to  ashes,  unless  the  inhabit 
ants  consented  to  an  unconditional  compliance  with 
all  their  demands.  Another  occurrence  also  tended 
to  mutual  exasperation.  In  compliance  with  a  re 
solution  of  the  provincial  congress  to  prevent  tories 
from  conveying  out  their  effects,  the  inhabitants  of 
Falmouth,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Massachusetts, 
had  obstructed  the  loading  of  a  mast  ship.  The 
destruction  of  the  town  was  therefore  determined  on, 
as  an  example  of  vindictive  punishment.  Captain 
Mowat.  detached  for  that  purpose  with  armed  vessels  by 
Admiral  Greaves,  arrived  off  the  place  on  the  evening 
o-f  the-  17th  of  October,  and  gave  notice  to  the  in 
habitants  that  he  would  allow  them  two  hours  "  to 
remove  the  human  species."  Upon  being  solicited 
to  afford  some  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
summons,  he  replied,  that  he  had  orders  to  set  on 
fire  all  the  seaport  towns  from  Boston  to  Halifax, 
and  that  he  supposed  New  York  was  already 
in  ashes.  He  could  dispense  with  his  orders,  he 
said,  on  no  terms  but  the  compliance  of  the  inhabit 
ants  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
their  sending  on  board  a  supply  of  provisions,  and 
four  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  town,  as  hostages 
that  they  should  engage  not  to  unite  with  their 
country  in  any  kind  of  opposition  to  Britain  ;  and 


the  army  likewise;  for  they  saw  that  sailors  of  a  new  creation 
could  meet,  and  dared  fight,  the  hardy  sons  of  Neptune  born  in  old 
England,  and  educated  in  the  best  of  fleets  in  the  world ;  and  that 
these  veterans  were  often  found  to  yield  to  American  sailors,  of 
but  a  few  months  discipline  on  the  high  seas. 

In  the  bustle  that  privateering  created,  the  loss  of  lives  and 
limbs  was  forgotten,  and  the  pride  of  conquest,  and  the  joy  of  the 
possession  of  property  won  by  daring,  concealed  the  pain  of  many 
wounds,  and  perhaps  healed  a  great  many  that  a  want  of  success 
might  have  festered  and  rendered  immedicable.  In  an  array,  in 
dividual  bravery  seldom  finds  an  opportunity  for  display,  while  in 
these  sea-fights  almost  every  one  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  prowess.  These  mariners  on  board  a  privateer  were  sharers 
in  the  success  of  every  enterprise,  often  a  better,  or  stronger  mo 
tive,  for  brave  deeds,  than  the  sound  of  a  name.  It  was  often  that 
Ihey  had  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  commander  under  whom 
they  would  serve ;  and  men  so  situated,  are  generally  sagacious 
in  discerning  the  merits  of  their  superiors ;  particularly  when  that 
merit,  in  a  good  measure,  consisted  in  overt  acts,  of  which  they 
were  as  good  judges  as  men  of  higher  grades  of  mind,  and  of 
higher  rank  in  society.  Several  of  these  commanders  of  privateers 
were  men  of  original  and  commanding  talent,  and  deserve  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  small  bands  in 
the  primitive  wars  of  the  classical  ages.  Manly,  Mugford,  Jones, 
Waters,  Young,  Tucker,  Talbot,  Nicholson,  Williams,  Biddle, 
Hopkins,  Robinson,  and  many  others,  who  were  either  in  the  ser 
iate  of  one  of  the  state  sovereignties  at  that  time,  or  in  the  service 


he  assured  them,  that,  on  a  refusal  of  these  condi 
tions,  he  should  lay  the  town  in  ashes  within  three 
hours.  Unprepared  for  the  attack,  the  inhabitants, 
by  entreaty,  obtained  the  suspension  of  an  answer 
till  the  morning,  and  employed  this  interval  in  re 
moving  their  families  and  effects.  The  next  day, 
Captain  Mowat  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  and 
bombardment ;  and  a  great  number  of  people,  stand 
ing  on  the  heights,  were  spectators  of  the  conflagra 
tion,  which  reduced  many  of  them  to  penury  and 
despair.  More  than  four  hundred  houses  and  stores 
were  burnt.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  being  threat 
ened  with  a  similar  attack,  was  compelled  to  stipu 
late  for  a  weekly  supply  to  avert  it. 

Warlike  operations  were  not  confined  to  the  sea 
ports.  Their  success  in  the  reduction  of  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point  stimulated  the  Americans  to 
more  extensive  operations  in  the  north  ;  and  the 
movements  of  Sir  G.  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Cana 
da,  appeared  to  call  for  them,  congress  having  rea 
son  to  believe  that  a  formidable  invasion  was  intend 
ed  from  that  quarter.  The  management  of  military 
affairs  in  this  department  had  been  committed  to  the 
Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  On  the  10th 
of  September,  about  one  thousand  American  troops 
effected  a  landing  at  St.  John's,  the  first  British  port 
in  Canada,  lying  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  only 
to  the  northward  of  Ticonderoga,  but  found  it  ad 
visable  to  retreat  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  twelve  miles 
south  of  St  John's.  An  extremely  bad  state  of 
health  soon  after  inducing  General  Schuyler  to  re- 
tire  to  Ticonderoga,  the  command  devolved*  on  Ge 
neral  Montgomery.  That  enterprising  officer,  in  a 

of  congress,  have  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  biography  in  timei 
past ;  but  there  are  many  more  who  are  equally  worthy  of  notice, 
who  have  been  neglected,  because  they  were  only  commanders  of 
privateers,  ft  oughtj%owever,  to  be  considered,  that  our  vessels 
of  war  were  small,  and  did  not,  in  general,  carry  more  guns  ot 
men  than  some  of  our  privateers  at  that  time  ;  and  the  commanders 
of  both  classes  of  vessels,  those  of  the  United  States  and  those  ot 
private  citizens,  were  educated  and  trained  alike,  and  had  equal 
sagacity,  skill,  and  success.  Scarcely  a  day  passed,  from  the  sum 
mer  of  1775  to  1780,  that  the  people  were  not  animated  with  tht 
news  of  some  sea  fight,  and  generally  victory  was  on  our  side ;  for 
these  privateers  were  built  for  quick  sailing,  and  when  they  thought 
the  fight  would  be  at  odds  against  them,  they  out-sailed  the  enemy, 
and  escaped  to  annoy  them  in  some  other  quarter.  These  com» 
manders,  in  general,  were  men  of  standing,  honour,  and  principle" 
and  never  suffered  themselves  to  sink  into  petty  tyrants,  or  lawless 
bucaniers,  in  their  manners  or  feelings.  Instances  of  the  most 
magnanimous  conduct  among  them,  might  be  given.  In  several 
cases  of  capture,  when  they  understood  the  owners  were  friendly, 
to  the  cause  of  America,  the  vessels  and  crews  were  suffered  to  de 
part  without  losing  a  particie-of  property.  In  the  vessels  taken  by 
these  privateers,  as  in  the  public  armed  ships,  the  officers  were; 
never  deprived  of  their  baggage,  and  o|fen  were  allowed  their  ad 
ventures,  if  their  owners  had  allowed  them  such  privileges,  and 
they  had  any  on  board.  Some  few  of  these  commanders  of  priva, 
leers  have  lived  down  to  our  time. — Aiiierican  Editor. 
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few  days  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's,  and 
opened  a  battery  against  it ;  and  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Chamblee,  by  a  small  detachment,  giving  him 
'possession  of  six  tons  of  gunpowder,  enabled  him  to 
prosecute  the  siege  of  St.  John's  with  vigour.  "General 
Carleton  advanced  against  him  with  about  eight  hun 
dred  men ;  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  the  intention  of  landing  at  Longueil,  he  was 
attacked  by  Colonel  Warner,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  compelled  to 
retire  with  precipitancy.  This  repulse  induced  the 
garrison  of  St.  John's  to  surrender,  on  honourable 
terms  of  capitulation. 

While  Montgomery  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
St.  John's,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been  des 
patched  on  a  service  necessary  to  that  object,  hear 
ing  that  Montreal  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  attempted 
its  capture  without  the  knowledge  of  his  superior  in 
command  ;  he  was,  however,  with  part  of  his  detach 
ment,  taken  prisoner,  and.  to  the  disgrace  of  General 
Carleton,  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that  state  sent  to 
England.  "  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  fate  of 
this  heroic  partisan,  without  regretting  that  wild 
spirit  of  independence  which  spurned  even  at  the 
most  necessary  and  proper  subordination  in  the  revo 
lutionary  fathers.  If  Colonel  Allen  had  consulted 
the  general,  as  was  unquestionably  his  duty,  the 
whole  fate  of  the  Canadian  expedition  might  have 
•been  changed.  He  would  either  have  received  such 
re-enforcements  as  would  have  rendered  his  object 
attainable  without  hazard,  or  he  would  have  been 
forbidden  to  undertake  it ;  and  the  assistance  of  his 
daring  courage  and  skill  might  have  prevented  the 
fate  which  subsequently  befell  General  Montgomery 
before  Quebec."*  After  the  capture  of  St.  John's, 
Montgomery  directed  his  attention  to  Montreal,  with 
different  success.  On  his  approach,  the  few  British 
.troops  there  repaired  on  board  the  shipping,  in  hopes 
of  escaping  down  the  river  ;  but  General  Prescot, 
and  several  officers,  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  privates,  were  intercepted,  and  made  prison 
ers  on  capitulation  ;  eleven  sail  of  vessels,  with  all 
their  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials. 
Governor  Carleton  was  secretly  conveyed  away  in  a 
boat  with  muffled  paddles,  and  arrived  safely  at 
•Quebec.  General  Montgomery,  leaving  some  troops 
in  Montreal,  and  sending  detachments  into  different 
parts  of  the  province  to  encourage  the  Canadians 
and  to  forward  provisions,  advanced  with  his  little 
army  to  Quebec,  where  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  a  body  of  American  troops  had  arrived  before. 

•  Allen's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 


General  Washington,  foreseeing  that  the  whole 
force  of  Canada  would  be  concentrated  about  Mon 
treal,  had  projected  an  expedition  against  Quebec  in 
a  different  direction  from  that  of  Montgomery.  His 
plan  was  to  send  out  a  detachment  from  his  camp 
before  Boston,  to  march  by  way  of  Kennebeck  River  ; 
and,  passing  through  the  dreary  wilderness  lying 
between  the  settled  parts  of  the  province  of  Maine 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  penetrate  into  Canada 
about  ninety  miles  below  Montreal.  This  extraor 
dinary  and  most  arduous  enterprise  was  committed 
to  Colonel  Arnold,  who,  with  one  thousand  one 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  New  England  infantry, 
some  volunteers,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  three 
companies  of  riflemen,  commenced  his  march  on  the 
13th  of  September.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  con 
ceive  the  labour,  hardships,  and  difficulties,  which 
this  detachment  had  to  encounter  in  their  progress 
up  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Kennebeck,  frequently  in 
terrupted  by  falls,  where  they  were  obliged  to  land 
and  carry  the  boats  upon  their  shoulders,  until  they 
surmounted  them,  through  a  country  wholly  unin 
habited,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  the  sea 
son  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  men  daily  dropping  down 
with  fatigue,  sickness,  and  hunger.  Arnold  was  in 
defatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
of  his  men,  but  to  procure  provisions  for  them  was 
not  in  his  power.  They  were  at  one  time  reduced 
to  so  great  an  extremity  of  hunger,  that  the  dogs 
belonging  to  the  army  were  killed  and  eaten,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  devoured  their  leather  cartouch 
boxes.  Arnold  and  his  party  at  length  arrived  at 
Point  Levi,  opposite  the  town  of  Quebec  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  information  the  British  had  received, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Indian  to  whom  Arnold  had 
intrusted  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler,  the  boats  which 
he  expected  to  find  there  to  transport  his  troops  across 
the  river  had  been  removed,  and  the  enemy  were  no 
longer  in  a  state  to  be  surprised.  Arnold,  however, 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  something 
against  the  town — he  calculated  strongly  upon  the 
defection  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  having  supplied 
himself  with  canoes,  he  crossed  the  river  in  the  night, 
and  gained-  possession  of  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
Here,  though  he  had  no  artillery,  and  scarcely  half 
the  number  of  men  that  composed  the  garrison  of 
the  town,  he  made  a  bold  experiment  to  try  the  loy 
alty  of  the  enemy's  troops,  by  sending  a  flag  to  sum 
mon  them  to  surrender.  But  no  message  would  be 
admitted,  and  Arnold  found  himself  compelled  to 
retire  to  more  comfortable  quarters,  where  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  General  Montgomery. 

General  Carleton,  who  it  has  already  been  stated 
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arrived  at  Quebec,  had  taken  the  best  measures  for 
its  defence,  and  was  prepared  to  receive  him.  In  a 
few  days,  the  American  general  opened  a  six-gun 
•battery  within  about  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls ; 
but  his  artillery  was  too  light  to  make  a  breach,  and 
tie  could  do  nothing  more  than  amuse  the  enemy, 
and  conceal  his  real  purpose.  After  continuing  a 
siege  nearly  a  month,  he  resolved  on  a  desperate 
attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.  To  distract 
the  garrison,  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  the 
upper  town  by  two  divisions  of  the  army  under 
Majors  Brown  and  Livingston,  while  two  real  attacks 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  town  were  made  by 
two  other  divisions  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year, 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  several  divisions  moved 
to  the  assault  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
which  covered  the  assailants  from  the  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  New  York 
troops,  advanced  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  Aunce 
de  Mere,  under  Cape  Diamond.  The  first  barrier  to 
be  surmounted  on  that  side  was  defended  by  a  bat 
tery,  in  which  were  mounted  a  fcw  pieces  of  artillery, 
in  front  of  which  were  a  blockhouse  and  picket. 
The  guard  at  the  blockhouse,  after  giving  a  random 
fire,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  to  the  barrier, 
and  for  a  time  the  battery  itself  was  deserted.  Enor 
mous  piles  of  ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
Americans,  who,  pressing  forward  in  a  narrow  defile, 
reached  at  length  the  blockhouse  and  picket.  Mont 
gomery,  who  was  in  front,  assisted  in  cutting  down 
or  pulling  up  the  pickets,  and  advanced  boldly  and 
rapidly  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  men,  to 
force  the  barrier.  By  this  time  one  or  two  persons 
had  ventured  to  return  to  the  battery,  and,  seizing  a 
slow  match,  discharged  one  of  the  guns.  Casual  as 
this  fire  appeared,  it  was  fatal  to  General  Montgo 
mery  and  to  two  valuable  young  officers  near  his  per 
son,  who,  together  with  his  orderly  sergeant  and  a 
private,  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Colonel  Campbell, 
on  whom  the  command  devolved,  precipitately  retired 
with  the  remainder  of  the  division. — In  the  mean 
time,  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  three  hun 
dred  and  fifty  men,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the 
opposite  side.  Advancing  with  the  utmost  intrepi 


dity  along  the  St.  Charles,  through  a  narrow  path, 
exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape  shot  and  mus 
ketry,  as  he  approached  the  first  barrier  at  the  Saut 
des  Matelots,  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg, 
which  shattered  the  bone,  and  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
camp.  Captain  Morgan,  who  commanded  a  company 
of  Virginia  riflemen,  rushed  forward  to  the  batteries 
at  their  head,  and  received  a  discharge  of  grape  shot, 
which  killed  one  man  only.  A  few  rifles  were  im 
mediately  fired  into  the  embrasures,  and  the  barri 
cade  was  mounted  ;  the  battery  was  instantly  desert^- 
ed,  but  the  captain  of  the  guard,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
Morgan  formed  his  men,  but  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the 
town,  it  was  judged  unadvisable  to  proceed.  He 
was  soon  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Green  and 
Majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs,  with  several  fragments 
of  companies,  amounting  collectively  to  about  two 
hundred  men.  At  daylight  this  gallant  party  was 
again  formed  ;  but  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  en 
gagement,  in  which  they  sustained  the  force  of  the 
whole  garrison  three  hours,  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.* 

After  this  brave  but  disastrous  assault,  the  com 
mander  of  the  American  troops  did  not  muster  more 
than  four  hundred  effective  men :  in  the  hope,  how 
ever,  of  receiving  reinforcements,  they  maintained  a 
position  at  a  short  distance  from  Quebec  ;  and,  al 
though  the  garrison  was  very  superior  in  numbers, 
the  bravery  the  colonists  had  evinced,  and  the  mixed 
character  of  his  own  troops,  disinclined  General 
Carleton  from  leaving  his  rampaits  to  attack  the 
Americans. 

The  existence  of  armed  vessels  in  the  service  of 
the  colonies  has  already  been  adverted  to.  From 
the  peculiar  situation  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  per 
ceived  that  important  advantages  might  be  gained  by 
employing  armed  vessels  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent 
the  British  from  collecting  provisions  from  any  places 
accessible  to  them,  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  ships 
loaded  with  military  stores.  Before  the  subject  or 
a  naval  armament  was  taken  up  by  congress,  it  ap 
pears  that  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  had  each  of  them  two  vessels,  at 


*  In  Montgomery  the  Americans  lost  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  accomplished  generals  that  ever  led  an  army  to  the  field.  But 
he  was  not  more  illustrious  for  his  skill  and  courage  as  an  officer, 
than  he  was  estimable  for  his  private  virtues.  All  enmity  to  him 
on  the  part  of  the  British  ceased  with  his  life,  and  respect  to  his 
private  character  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  His 
body  was  taken  up  the  next  day,  and  he  was  decently  interred. — 
Montgomery  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Ireland,  who, 
•having  married  a  lady  and  purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  con 
sidered  himself  as  an  American,  and  had  served  with  refutation  in 
VOL.  I.— Nos.  9  &  10.  2  N 


the  laie  French  war.  Congress  directed  a  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  their  veneration 
for  his  character,  and  of  their  deep  sense  of  his  "  many  signal  and 
important  services ;  and  to  transmit  to  future  ages,  as  examples 
truly  worthy  of  imitation,  his  patriotism,  conduct,  boldness  of  en 
terprise,  insuperable  perseverance,  and  contempt  of  danger  and 
death."  A  monument  of  white  marble,  with  emblematic  devices, 
has  accordingly  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  front  of  St.  Pauls 
church,  in  New  York. 
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least,  fitted,  armed,  and  equipped  by  the  colonial  autho 
rities.  Subsequently,  the  general  court  of  Massachu 
setts  passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  fitting  out  ot 
armed  vessels  to  defend  the  sea  coast  of  America, 
and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  condemn  all  ves 
sels  that  should  be  found  infesting  the  same.  Short 
ly  afterwards,  a  committee  of  congress,  appointed  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  fitting  out  a  naval  arma 
ment,  brought  in  their  report,  which  was  adopted. 
It  was  resolved  to  fit  out  for  sea  thirteen  ships,  five 
of  thirty-two  guns,  five  of  twenty-eight,  and  three  of 
twenty-four  guns  ;  a  committee  was  nominated,  with 
full  powers  to  carry  the  report  into  execution  with 
all  possible  expedition,  and  Ezekiel  Hopkins  was  ap 
pointed  commander.  Thus  commenced  the  Ameri 
can  navy.  The  advantages  that  had  been  anticipa 
ted  from  armed  vessels  were  soon  experienced. 
Captain  Manly,  of  Marblehead,  one  of  the  first  who 
put  to  sea,  on  the  29th  of  November  took  an  ordnance 
brig  from  Woolwich,  containing,  besides  a  large 
brass  mortar,  several  pieces  of  fine  brass  cannon,  a 
large  quantity  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with 
all  kinds  of  tools,  utensils,  and  machines,  necessary 
for  camps  and  artillery ;  and,  nine  days  after,  three 
ships,  from  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  with 
various  stores  for  the  British  army.  A  brig,  with 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  was  captured  by 
a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  council  of  safety  of  South 
Carolina.  The  supplies  obtained  by  these  means 
were  of  vast  importance  to  the  American  army, 
which  was  in  very  great  want  of  ammunition  and 
military  stores. 

Among  other  measures  tending  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  congress  resolved  that  a  line  of 
posts  should  be  appointed  from  Falmouth,  in  New 
England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia ;  and  Benja 
min  Frankliti  was  unanimously  chosen  postmas 
ter-general.  They  also  directed  the  establishment 
of  an  hospital,  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  an  army 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and  Dr.  Church 
was  appointed  director  and  physician  of  the  esta 
blishment.* 

General  Washington,  on  his  first  arrival  in  camp, 
had  found  the  materials  for  a  good  army ;  but  they 
were  in  the  crudest  state.  The  troops  having  been 
raised  by  different  colonial  governments,  no  uniform 
ity  existed  among  the  regiments  ;  and  imbued  by 

*  Not  long  after  his  appointment,  Dr.  Church  was  detected  in  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  British  in  Boston.  He  had 
sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  patriot,  and  was  at  this  time  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  expelled  from  the  house  of  representatives  • 
and  congress  afterwards  resolved,  that  he  be  closely  confined  in 
some  secure  goal  in  Connecticut,  without  the  use  of  pen  ink  or 


the  spirit  of  that  very  liberty  for  which  they  were 
preparing  to  fight,  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline, 
they  neither  felt  an  inclination  to  be  subject  to  mi 
litary  rules,  nor  realized  the  importance  of  being  so. 
The  difficulty  of  establishing  subordination  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of 
enlistment,  some  of  which  were  to  expire  in  Novem 
ber,  and  none  to  continue  longer  than  December. 
Various  causes  operated  to  lead  congress  to  the  al 
most  fatal  plan  of  temporary  military  establishments. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  were  a  prospect 
of  accommodation  with  the  parent  state,  and  the 
want  of  experience  in  the  management  of  war  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  It  is  true,  the  revolutionary 
conflict  placed  the  people  of  America  in  a  situation 
in  which  all  the  energies  of  the  human  mind  are 
brought  into  action,  and  in  which  man  makes  his 
noblest  efforts  ;  the  occasion  called  upon  the  public 
theatre  statesmen  and  warriors,  who,  by  the  wise 
and  honourable  execution  of  the  complicated  duties 
of  their  new  characters,  surprised  the  world  ;  but 
even  from  them  errors  of  inexperience  were  inevita 
ble.  The  fear  of  accumulating  expenses  which  the 
resources  of  the  country  could  not  discharge,  had 
a  further  influence  to  deter  the  American  govern 
ment  from  the  adoption  of  permanent  military  estab 
lishments  ;  for,  although  the  recommendations  of 
congress,  and  the  regulations  of  state  conventions 
had,  in  the  day  of  enthusiasm,  the  force  of  law,  yet  the 
ruling  power  thought  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
raise  large  sums  by  direct  taxes,  at  a  time  when 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  annihilated,  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  ground  were  subjected  to 
heavy  services  in  the  field  of  war.  The  only  re 
course  was  to  a  paper  medium,  without  funds  for 
its  redemption,  or  for  the  support  of  its  credit,  and 
therefore  of  necessity  subject  to  depreciation,  and,  in 
its  nature,  capable  of  only  a  temporary  currency  ; 
congress,  therefore,  was  justly  afraid  of  the  expense 
of  a  permanent  army.  Jealousy  of  a  standing  army 
had  also  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  military  ar 
rangements  of  America.  Indeed  this  spirit  early  in 
sinuated"  itself  into  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
colonies,  and  was  displayed  in  many  of  their  mea 
sures  :  an  indication  of  this  feeling-  appears  in  the 
address  presented  by  the  provincial  assembly  of  New 
York  to  General  Washington,  while  on  his  journey 


paper;  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him,  ex 
cept  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  sheriff  of 
the  county. 

Dr.  Church  was  never  confined  in  Connecticut,  but  was  permit 
ted  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies.  The  vessel  he  embarked  in  was 
lost,  and  every  one  on  board  of  her  perished.  His  traitorous  in 
tentions,  since  that  period,  have  become  problematical. — Am.  Eti, 
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to  the  American  camp.  "We  have  the  fullest  as 
surance,"  say  Ihey,  "  that  whenever  this  important 
contest  shall  be  decided,  by  that  fondest  wish  of  each 
American  soul,  an  accommodation  with  our  mother 
country,  you  will  cheerfully  resign  the  important 
deposit  committed  to  your  hands,  and  reassume  the 
character  of  our  worthiest  citizen,"  Congress,  as  a 
body,  unquestionably  participated  in  this  jealousy, 
and  was  afraid  to  trust  a  standing  army  with  the 
power  necessary  to  conduct  the  war,  lest,  at  its  suc 
cessful  termination,  this  army  should  hecome  the 
master  of  the  country  for  whose  liberties  it  had 
fought. 

The  want  of  subordination  was  by  no  means  the 
only  difficulty  with  which  the  commander  in  chief 
had  to  contend  ;  he  soon  made  the  alarming  disco 
very,  that  there  was  not  more  powder  than  would 
furnish  each  man  with  nine  cartridges.  Although 
this  dangerous  deficiency  was  carefully  concealed 
from  the  enemy,  yet  the  want  of  bayonets,  which 
was  very  considerable,  could  not  be  kept  secret.  The 
army  was  also  so  destitute  of  tents  as  to  be  unavoid 
ably  lodged  in  barracks,  a  circumstance  extremely 
unfavourable  to  sudden  movements,  to  health,  and  to 
discipline.  There  was  no  commissary  general,  and 
therefore  no  systematic  arrangement  for  obtaining 
provisions  ;  and  a  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult  by  the  non-importation  agree 
ments.  Added  to  this,  there  was  a  total  want  of 
engineers,  and  a  great  deficiency  of  working  tools. 
The  general,  happily  qualified  at  once  to  meet  diffi 
culties  and  to  remove  them,  took  immediate  care  to 
oxganize  the  troops,  to  fit  them  for  actual  service, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  necessary  supplies. 
Next  to  these  objects,  he  considered  the  re-enlistment 
of  the  army  the  most  interesting.  To  this  essential 
point  he  had  early  solicited  the  attention  of  congress, 
assuring  that  body  that  he  must  despair  of  the  liber 
ties  of  his  country,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  an 
army  that  should  stand  by  him  until  the  conclusion 
of  their  enterprise.  Congress  at  length  resolved  to 
raise  a  standing  army,  to  consist  of  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  or  during  the  war  ;  and  that  it  should  be  com 
posed  of  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  the 
colonies,  according  to  their  respective  abilities.  Re 
cruiting  orders  were  accordingly  issued  ;  but  the 
progress  in  raising  recruits  was  by  no  means  pro 
portioned  to  the  public  exigencies.  On  the  last  day 
of  December,  when  all  the  old  troops  not  engaged 
•on  the  new  establishments  were  disbanded,  there  had 
•been  enlisted  for  the  army  of  1776  no  more  than 
mine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  men.  An  ear 


nest  recommendation  of  General  Washington  to  con 
gress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty  was  not  acce 
ded  to  until  late  in  January ;  but  during  the  winter 
the  number  of  recruits  was  considerably  augmented. 
"  The  history  of  the  winter  campaign,"  says  the  bio 
grapher  of  Washington,  "  is  a  history  of  continued 
,nd  successive  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  American 
general,  under  the  vexations  and  difficulties  imposed 
by  the  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  permanent 
troops,  on  a  person  in  an  uncommon  degree  solicitous 
to  prove  himself,  by  some  grand  and  useful  achieve 
ment,  worthy  of  the  high  station  to  which  the  voice 
of  his  country  had  called  him." 

In  the  space  of  time  between  the  disbanding  th 
old  army,  and  the  constitution  of  an  effective  force 
from  the  new  recruits,  the  lines  were  often  in  a  de 
fenceless  state;  the  English  must  have  known  the 
fact,  and  no  adequate  reason  can  be  assigned  why  an 
attack  was  not  made.  "It  is  not,"  says  General 
Washington,  in  his  communications  to  congress,  "  in 
the  pages  of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours.  To 
maintain  a  post  within  miisket  shot  of  the  enemy,  foi 
six  months  together,  without  ammunition,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another 
within  that  distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regiments, 
is  more,  probably,  than  ever  was  attempted.  But  ii 
we  succeed  as  well  in  the  iast  as  we  have  heretofore 
in  the  first,  I  shall  think  it  the  most  fortunate  event 
of  my  whole  life."  Such  a  measure,  with  the  organ 
ization  and  discipline  of  the  men,  will  be  supposed 
to  have  employed  every  active  power  of  the  general ; 
yet  this  did  not  satisfy  his  mind.  He  knew  that 
congress  anxiously  contemplated  more  decisive  steps, 
and  that  the  country  looked  for  events  of  greater 
magnitude.  The  public  was  ignorant  of  his  actual 
situation,  and  conceived  his  means  for  offensive 
operations  to  be  much  greater  than  they  were  ;  and 
they  expected  from  him  the  capture  or  expulsion 
of  the  British  army  in  Boston.  He  felt  the  impor 
tance  of  securing  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
by  some  brilliant  action,  and  was  fully  sensible  that 
his  own  reputation  was  liable  to  suffer  if  he  confined 
himself  solely  to  measures  of  defence.  To  publish 
to  his  anxious  country  the  state  of  his  army,  would 
be  to  acquaint  the  enemy  with  his  weakness,  and  tf 
hazard  his  destruction.  The  firmness  and  patriotism 
of  General  Washington  were  displayed,  in  making 
the  good  of  his  country  an  object  of  higher  considera 
tion  than  the  applause  of  those  who  were  incapable 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  his 
measures.  On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions 
during  the  war,  he  withstood  the  voice  of  the  popu 
lace,  rejected  the  entreaties  of  the  sanguine,  and  re- 
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fused  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  rash,  that  he  might 
ultimately  secure  the  great  object  of  contention. 
While  he  resolutely  rejected  every  measure  which  in 
his  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  he  did  not  approve, 
he  daily  pondered  the  practicability  of  a  successful 
attack  upon  Boston.  As  a  preparatory  step,  he  took 
possession  of  Plowed-hill,  Cobble-hill,  and  Lechmere's 
Point,  and  erected  fortifications  upon  them.  These 
posts  brought  him  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's 
works  on  Bunker's-hill ;  and,  by  his  artillery  he 
drove  the  British  floating  batteries  from  their  stations 
in  Charles's  River.  He  erected  floating  batteries  to 
watch  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  and  to  aid  in 
any  offensive  operations  that  circumstances  might 
warrant.  He  took  the  opinion  of  his  general  officers 
a  second  time  respecting  the  meditated  attack  ;  they 
again  unanimously  gave  their  opinion  in  opposition  to 
the  measure,  and  this  opinion  was  immediately  com 
municated  to  congress.  Congress  appeared  still  to  fa 
vour  the  attempt,  and,  that  an  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  town  of  Boston  might  not  have  an  undue  influ 
ence  upon  the  operations  of  the  army,  resolved,  "  That 
if  General  Washington  and  his  council  of  war  should 
be  of  opinion  that  a  successful  attack  might  be  made 
on  the  troops  in  Boston,  he  should  make  it  in  any 
manner  he  might  think  expedient,  notwithstanding 
the  town,  and  property  therein,  might  thereby  be 
destroyed." 

General  Howe  had,  in  October,  succeeded  Gene 
ral  Gage  in  the  command  of  the  British  army,  and 
through  the  winter  confined  himself  to  measures  of 
defence.  The  inability  of  the  American  general  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  the  campaign,  repeat- 
adly  pointed  out  by  congress,  was  doubtless  a  source 
of  extreme  mortification  to  him  ;  but  he  indulged  the 
hope  of  success  in  some  military  operations  during 
the  winter  that  would  correspond  with  the  high  ex 
pectations  of  his  country,  and  procure  him  honour 
in  his  exalted  station  of  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  army.  Early  in  January  he  summoned 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  "  That  a 
vigorous  attempt  ought  to  be  made  on  the  ministe 
rial  troops  in  Boston,  before  they  can  be  reinforced 
in  the  spring,  if  the  means  can  be  provided,  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  shall  offer." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  February 
that  the  ice  became  sufficiently  strong  for  General 
Washington  to  march  his  forces  upon  it  into  Boston  ; 
he  was  then  inclined  to  risk  a  general  assault  upon 
the  British  posts,  although  he  had  not  powder  to 
make  any  extensive  use  of  his  artillery  ;  but  his  ge 
neral  officers  in  council  voted  against  the  attempt, 
and  in  their  decision  he  reluctantly  acquiesced.  By 


the  end  of  the  month  the  stock  of  powder  was  con 
siderably  increased,  and  the  regular  army  amount 
ed  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  was  reinforced 
by  six  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts, 
General  Washington  now  resolved  to  take  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  in  the  prospect  that  this 
movement  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement 
with  the  enemy  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  or, 
should  this  expectation  fail,  that  from  this  position 
he  would  be  enabled  to  annoy  the  ships  in  the  har 
bour,  and  the  troops  in  the  town.  To  mask  the  de 
sign,  a  severe  cannonade  and  bombardment  were 
opened  on  the  British  works  and  lines  for  several 
nights  in  succession.  As  soon  as  the  firing  began 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  a  strong  detach 
ment  marched  from  Roxbury  over  the  neck  of  land 
connecting  Roxbury  with  Dorchester  Heights,  and, 
without  discovery,  took  possession  of  the  heights. 
General  Ward,  who  commanded  the  division  of  the 
army  in  Roxbury,  had  fortunately  provided  fascines 
before  the  resolution  passed  to  fortify  the  place  ;. 
these  were  of  great  use,  as  the  ground  was  deeply 
frozen  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  party,  by 
uncommon  exertions,  erected  works  sufficient  foi 
their  defence.  When  the  British  discovered  these 
works,  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonishment. 
Their  only  alternative  was  either  to  abandon  the  town,, 
or  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  General  Howe,  with 
his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  alterna 
tive,  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on  that 
very  evening  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light  infan 
try  and  grenadiers,  on  the  important  but  most  ha 
zardous  service.  The  transports  fell  down  in  the 
evening  toward  the  castle  with  the  troops,  amount 
ing  to  about  two  thousand  men  ;  but  a  tremendous 
storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  design 
absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was 
called  the  next  morning,  which  agreed  to  evacuate 
the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed^ 
before  that  measure  was  effected.  Meanwhile,  the 
Americans  strengthened  and  extended  their  works  : 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  the  king's 
troops,  with  those  Americans  who  were  attached  to 
the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark  ;  before  ten,  all  of 
them  were  under  sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  Ge 
neral  Washington  inarched  triumphantly  into  Bos 
ton,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  highly  gratifying 
to  all  classes  ;  and  the  gratulation  of  his  fellow-citi 
zens  upon  the  repossession  of  the  metropolis  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  was  more  pleasing  to  the  commander  in 
chief  than  would  have  been  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
Congress,  to  express  the  public  approbation  of  the- 
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military  achievements  of  their  general,  resolved, 
"  That  the  thanks  of  congress,  in  their  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  thirteen  united  colonies,  be 
presented  to  his  excellency  General  Washington,  and 
the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  their 
wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisi 
tion  of  Boston ;  and  that  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck, 
in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  and  presented 
to  his  excellency."  In  his  letter,  informing  congress 
that  he  had  executed  their  order,  and  communicated 
to  the  army  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  says,  "  They  were, 
indeed,  at  first,  a  band  of  undisciplined  husbandmen ; 
but  it  is,  under  God,  to  their  bravery  and  attention 
to  their  duty,  that  I  am  indebted  for  that  success 
which  has  procured  me  the  only  reward  I  wish  to 
receive — the  affection  and  esteem  of  my  countrymen." 
Although  Halifax  was  mentioned  as  the  destined 
place  of  the  British  armament,  General  Washington 
apprehended  that  New  York  was  their  object.  On 
this  supposition,  he  detached  several  brigades  of  his 
army  to  that  city,  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  in  the  latter  city,  he  followed  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  April.  The  situation  of  New  York  was 
highly  favourable  for  an  invading  army,  supported 
by  a  superior  naval  force  ;  and  General  Washington 
doubted  the  practicability  of  a  successful  defence  ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  place,  the  wishes  of  con 
gress,  the  opinion  of  his  general  officers-,  and  the  ex 
pectation  of  his  country,  induced  him  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  the  resolution  being  formed,  he  called 
into  action  all  the  resources  in  his  power  to  effect  it, 
and,  with  unremitted  diligence,  pushed  on  his  works. 
Hulks  were  sunk  in  the  North  and  East  rivers ; 
forts  were  erected  on  the  most  commanding  situa- 
ftions  on  their  banks  ;  and  works  were  raised  to  de 
fend  the  narrow  passage  between  Long  and  York 
Islands.  The  passes  in  the  Highlands,  bordering  on 
the  Hudson,  became  an  object  of  early  and  solicitous 
attention.  The  command  of  this  river  was  equally 
important  to  the  American  and  the  British  general. 
By  its  possession,  the  Americans  easily  conveyed 
supplies  of  provision  and  ammunition  to  the  northern 
army,  and  secured  an  intercourse  between  the  south 
ern  and  northern  colonies  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  war.  If  the  river  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  this  necessary  communication  would  be  in 
terrupted,  and  an  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Canada  opened  to  them.  General  Washington 
ordered  the  passes  to  be  fortified,  and  made  their 
security  an  object  of  primary  importance  through 
period  of  his  command.. 


While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  in  New- 
England,  General  Arnold,  under  all  his  discourage 
ments,  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec ;  but,  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  unani 
mously  determined,  that  the  troops  were  in  no  con 
dition  to  risk  an  assault,  and  the  army  was  removed 
to  a  more  defensible  position.  The  Canadians  at 
this  juncture  receiving  considerable  reinforcements, 
the  Americans  were  compelled  to  relinquish  one 
post  after  another,  and  by  the  18th  of  June  they  had. 
evacuated  Canada. 

In  Virginia,  the  zeal  and  activity  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  spirited  enterprise  of  Patrick  Henry 
still   continued   to    manifest    themselves   in   various 
parts  of  the  colony.      The  governor's  family,  alarm 
ed  by  the  threatening  march  of  Mr.  Henry  towards. 
Williamsburgh,  had  already  taken   refuge   on  board 
the    Fowey    man-of-war  ;   and    only    a    few    weeks 
elapsed  before  Lord   Dunmore  himself  adopted  the 
same  means  of  personal  safety.      Soon  after  fixing 
his  residence  on  board  the  Fowey,  his  lordship  re 
quired  the  house  of  burgesses  to  attend  him  there ; 
but  instead  of  obeying  the  requisition,  they  passed 
sundry  resolutions,  in  which  they  declared  that  his- 
lordship's  message  was  "  a  high  breach  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  house,"  and  that  his  conduct 
gave  them  reason  to  fear  "that  a  dangerous  attack 
was   meditated   against   the   unhappy  people  of  the 
colony."     On  the  24th  of  July,  the  colonial  conven 
tion    met ;  they    appointed    a    committee    of   safely, 
passed   an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  militia,  and 
ifor  raising  a  regular  force  of  two  regiments,  the  com 
mand  of  which  was  given   to    Patrick   Henry,  whc 
was  also  made  the  commander  of  all  the  forces  raised1; 
and  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.     The 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  his  majesty,  which  had 
been  cruising  in  the  James  and  York  rivers  during 
the  whole  summer,  had  committed  many  petty  acts 
of  depredation  and  plunder  along  the  shores,  which 
the  people  now  eagerly  desired  to  resent,  and  an  op 
portunity  of  gratification  soon  offered.      The  captain 
of  the  Otter  sloop  of  war,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
ventured  upon  one  of  his  plundering  expeditions  in  a 
tender,  and  was  driven  ashore  near  Hampton  by  a. 
violent  tempest.     The  crew  left  the  vessel  on  the 
shore,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  night,  and  next 
morning  the  people  boarded  and  set  fire  to  her.     This, 
naturally  roused  Captain  Squire's  resentment,  and  he 
threatened  instant  destruction  to  the  town  ;  but  the 
committee  of  safety  at   Williamsburg,  having  heard, 
of  the  affair,  detached  Colonel  Woodford,  with  three 
companies,  to  repel  the  attack,  which  was  so  effectual 
ly  done,  that  the  assailants  were  soon  glad  to  make- 
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a  precipitate  flight,  with  considerable  loss.      This  af 
fair  produced  a  proclamation  from  his  lordship,  (who 
continued  to  hold  his  head-quarters  on   board  one  of 
the  ships,)  in  which  he  not  only  declared  martial  law, 
but   freedom  to    all   the  slaves  who  would  join   his 
standard.     By  this  means  he  soon  collected  a  crew 
well  suited  to  his  designs  ;   and  having  fortified  him 
self  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  continued  for 
«ome  time  to  commit  such  acts  -of  wanton  barbarity 
and  contemptible   depredations,   as   to  disgust  even 
those  who  had  until  now  continued  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  the  king.      The  committee  of  safety  finding  them 
selves  called  upon   to   put  a  stop   to   his   lordship's 
savage  warfare,  despatched  Colonel  Woodford  to  drive 
him  from  his  hold.     Having  arrived  within  cannon 
shot  of  Lord  Dunmore's  position,  the  Americans  halt- 
ed,  and  threw  up  some  hasty  entrenchments.     His 
lordship,  hearing  that  the  provincials  amounted  only 
to  three  hundred  men,  badly  armed,  conceived  the 
design   of  surprising   them ;    and  for   this   purpose 
Captain  Leslie,  with  the  regulars  and  slaves,  crossed 
the  bridge  before  day-light,  and  entered  the  camp  of 
the  provincials,  just  as   they  were  parading  under 
.arms.      Captain  Fordyce  advanced  to  the  attack  with 
the  grenadiers,  and  was   among  the   first  that  fell. 
The  whole  number  of  grenadiers  were  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
party  were  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat.      Disap 
pointed  in  their  hopes,  the  governor's  party  abandon 
ed   their  works   the  following  night,  and  retired  to 
their   shipping,   leaving   Woodford,   who   was   now 
joined  by   Colonel  Howe  from  North  Carolina,  the 
complete  command  of  Norfolk.     After  continuing  to 
assail  the  coasts  of  Virginia  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  almost  every  where  unsuccessfully,*  Lord  Dun- 
more  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  his  hostile 
designs  against  the  colonists.      Some  of  his  ships  were 
driven  upon  that  coast,  where  the  wretched  fugitives 
were  made  prisoners  by  their  own  fellow-citizens, 
and  immured  in  dungeons.     To  escape  a  similar 
fate,  Dunmore  burnt  the  ships  of   least  value  ;   and 
the  miserable  remains  of  soldiers  and  loyalists,   as 
sailed    at   once  •  by  tempests,   famine,   and    disease, 
sought  refuge  in  Florida,  Bermudas,  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  hostilities  had 
been  carried,  a  large  portion  of  the  colonists  had 
hitherto  continued  to  entertain  some  hope  of  an  ami- 
cable  termination  of  the  dispute  ;  and  it  is  evident, 

•  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1776,  the  town  of  Norfolk  in  Vir- 
finia,  WB-.  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Punmore.  and  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Liverpool 
man-of-war  from  England,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore  to  put  the  ques 
tion,  whether  the  provincials  would  supply  his  majesty's  ship  with 


from  the  transactions  we  are  about  to  record,  that 
many  felt 'Sincerely  desirous  not  to  frustrate  such  a 
result.  The  want  of  more  regular  and  stable  go 
vernments  had  for  some  time  been  felt  in  those  colo 
nies  where  royal  governments  had  hitherto  existed ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  New  Hampshire  applied 
to  congress  for  their  advice  and  direction  on  this 
subject.  In  November,  congress  advised  the  con 
vention  of  that  colony,  to  call  a  full  and  free  repre 
sentation  of  the  people  ;  when  the  representatives,  if 
they  thought  it  necessary,  should  establish  such  a 
form  of  government  as,  in  their  judgment,  would  best 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  most  ef 
fectually  secure  peace  and  good  order  during  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  On  this  question  the  members  of 
congress  were  not  unanimous.  It  was  viewed  by 
some  as  a  step  necessarily  leading  to  independence  ; 
and  by  some  of  its  advocates  it  was  probably  intend 
ed  as  such.  To  render  the  resolution  less  excep- 
tiona-ble,  the  duration  of  the  government  was  limited 
to  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  with  the  parent 
country.  Soon  afterwards,  similar  directions  and 
advice  were  given  to  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  colonists  for  reconciliation 
rested  on  the  success  of  their  second  petition  to  the 
king ;  and  the  answer  of  their  sovereign  to  this  ap 
plication  was  expected  with  extreme  solicitude.  In 
formation,  however,  was  soon  received  from  Mr. 
Penn,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  petition,  that  no 
answer  would  be  given.  This  intelligence  was  fol 
lowed  by  that  of  great  additional  preparations  to  sub 
due  the  "  American  rebels."  The  king,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  October,  not 
only  accused  the  colonists  of  revolt,  hostility,  and 
rebellion,  but  stated  that  the  rebellious  war  carried 
on  by  them  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
independent  empire.  To  prevent  this,  he  declared 
that  the  most  decisive  and  vigorous  measures  were 
necessary ;  that  he  had  consequently  increased  his 
naval  establishment,  had  augmented  his  land  forces, 
and  had  also  taken  measures  to  procure  the  aid  of 
foreign  troops.  He  at  the  same  time  stated  his  in 
tention  of  appointing  certain  persons  with  authority 
to  grant  pardons  to  individuals,  and  to  receive  the  sub 
mission  of  whole  colonies  disposed  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  Large  majorities  in  both  houses  assured 
the  king  of  their  firm  support  in  his  measures  for  re 
ducing  the  colonists  to  obedience.  The  addresses, 


provisions,  and  a  negative  answer  being  returned,  it  was  determin 
ed  to  destroy  the  town.  The  whole  loss  was  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  provincials  themselves 
destroyed  the  houses  and  plantations  near  the  water,  to  deprive  the 
ships  of  every  resource  of  supply 
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however,  in  nnswer  (o  the  speech,  were  opposed  with 
great  ability.  The  project  of  employing  foreign 
troops  to  destroy  American  .subjects,  was  reprobated 
by  the  minority  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  plans 
of  the  ministry,  however,  were  not  only  approved  by 
parliament,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  nation.  The 
idea  of  making  the  colonists  share  their  burdens, 
could  not  easily  be  relinquished  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  national  pride  would  not  permit 
them  to  yield  the  point  of  supremacy.  AVar  was 
now,  therefore,  to  be  waged  against  the  colonies,  and 
a  force  sent  out  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel  sub 
mission,  even  without  a  struggle.  For  these  pur 
poses  the  aid  of  parliament  was  requisite  ;  and  about 
the  last  of  December  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting 
all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies,  and  au 
thorizing  the  capture  and  condemnation,  not  only  of 
all  American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  but  all  other 
vessels  found  trading  in  any  port  or  place  in  the  co 
lonies,  as  if  the  same  were  the  vessels  and  effects  of 
open  enemies  ;  and  the  vessels  and  property  thus 
taken  were  vested  in  the  captors,  and  the  crews  were 
to  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  slaves.*  The 
passing  of  this  act  shut  the  door  against  the  applica 
tion  of  the  colonies  for  a  reconciliation.  The  last 
petition  of  congress  to  the  king  had,  indeed,  been 
laid  before  parliament,  but  both  houses  refused  to 
hear  it,  or  even  to  treat  upon  any  proposition  coming 
from  such  an  unlawful  assembly,  or  from  those  who 
were  then  in  arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Penn  was  examined  on  American  af 
fairs.  He  stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  colo 
nists  were  desirous  of  reconciliation,  and  did  not  aim 
at  independence  ;  that  they  were  disposed  to  con 
form  to  the  acts  regulating  their  trade,  but  not  to 
taxation  ;  and  that  on  this  point  a  spirit  of  resistance 

*  By  a  most  extraordinary  clause  in  the  actf  it  was  made-lawful  for 
the  commander  of  a  British  vessel  to  take  the  masters,  crews,  and 
other  persons,  found  in  the  captured  vessels,  to  put  them  on  board 
any  other  British  armed  vessel,  and  enter  their  names  on  the  books  of 
the  same  ;  and  from  the  time  of  such  entry,  such  persons  were  to 
be  considered  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  to  all  intents  and  pur 
poses,  as  though  they  had  entered  themselves  voluntarily  on  board 
of  such  vessel.  By  this  means  the  Americans  might  be  compelled 
to  fight  even  against  their  own  friends  and  countrymen.  This 
clause  in  the  act  excited  the  indignation  of  many  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  drew  from  them  the  strongest  epithets  of  reproba 
tion.  This  ireatment  of  prisoners,  they  declared  not  only  unjust, 
but  a  refinement  in  cruelty  unknown  among  savage  nations.  No 
man,  they  said,  could  be  despoiled  of  his  goods  as  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  serve  the  state  as  a  citizen. 
Such  a  compulsion  upon  prisoners  was  unknown  in  any  case  of 
war  or  rebellion;  and  the  only  example  of  the  kind  that  could  be 
produced,  must  be  found  among  pirates,  the  outlaws  and  enemies 
of  human  society.  Some  of  the  lords,  in  their  protest  against  the 
act,  described  it  "  as  a  refinement  in  cruelty,"  which,  "  in  a  sen- 
eiice  worse  than  death,  obliged  the  unhappy  men.  who  should  be 


was  universal.  After  this  examination,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the 
petition  of  congress  to  the  king  was  a  ground  for  a 
reconciliation  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  This  motion  was  negatived,  after  a  warm 
debate,  by  eighty-six  to  thirty-three.  These  pro 
ceedings  of  the  king  and  parliament,  with  the  em 
ployment  of  sixteen  thousand  foreign  mercenaries,, 
convinced  the  leading  men  in  each  colony,  that  the 
sword  alone  must  decide  the  contest,  and  that  the 
colonists  must  now  declare  themselves  totally  inde 
pendent  of  Great  Britain. 

Time,  however,  was  still  requisite,  to  convince  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  of  the  necessity  of 
a  complete  separation  from  their  parent  country,  and 
the  establishment  of  independent  governments.  The 
ablest  pens  were  employed  throughout  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1775-6,  on  this  momentous  subject. 
The  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  measure  was  en 
forced  in  the  numerous  gazettes,  and  in  pamphlets. 
Among  the  latter,  "  Common  Sense,"  from  the  popu 
lar  pen  of  Thomas  Paine,  produced  a  wonderful  ef 
fect  in  the  different  colonies  in  favour  of  independ 
ent.  Influential  individuals  in  every  colony  urged 
it  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  liberties,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  America.! 

When  the  prohibitory  act  reached  America,  con 
gress,  justly  viewing  it  as  a  declaration  of  war,  di 
rected  reprisals  to  be  made,  both  by  public  and  pri 
vate  armed  vessels,  against  the  ships  and  goods  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  found  on  the  high 
seas,  or  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  They 
also  burst  the  shackles  of  eommercial  monopoly, 
which  had  so  long  kept  them  in  bondage,  and  open 
ed  their  ports  to  all  the  world,  except  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  pre- 


made  captives  in  that  predatory  war,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
families,  kindred,  friends,  and  country ;  and  after  being  plundered 
themselves,  to  become  accomplices  in  plundering  their  brethren." 
The  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  pretended  to  view  this  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  rather  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favour  than  pf 
injustice  or  cruelty. 

t  The  chief  justice  of  South  Carolina,  William  Henr)  Drayton, 
appointed  under  the  new  form  of  government  just  adopted,  in  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jurors,  in  April,  after  justifying  the  proceed 
ings  of  that  colony,  in  forming  a  new  government,  on  the  princi 
ples  of  the  revolution  in  England,  in  1688,  thus  concludes:  "  The 
Almighty  created  America  to  be  independent  of  Great  Britain  :  let 
us  beware  of  the  impiety  of  being  backward  to  act  as  instruments 
in  the  Almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  accomplish  his  purpose} 
and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone,  America,  in  the  nature  of 
human  affairs,  can  be  secure  against  the  crafty  and  insidious  de 
signs  of  her  enemies,  who  think  her  power  and  prosperity  already 
by  far  too  great.  In  a  word,  our  piety  and  political  safety  are  so 
blended,  that  to  refuse  our  labours  in  this  divine  work,  is  to  refus* 
to  be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happy  people."— Pitkin,  vol,  k 
p.  359. 
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posterons  for  the  colonists  any  longer  to  consider 
themselves  as  holding  or  exercising  the  powers  of 
government  under  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 
Congress,  therefore,  on  the  10th  of  May,  recommend 
ed  to  the  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  colonies 
where  no  sufficient  government  had  been  established, 
,;"  to  adopt  such  government  as  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  par 
ticular,  and  America  in  general."  They  also  de 
clared  it  necessary,  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind 
•of  authority  under  the  crown  should  be  suppressed, 
and  that  all  the  powers  of  government  should  be  ex 
ercised  "  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  co 
lonies,  for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue, 
and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  their 
Jives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the  hostile  in 
vasions  and  cruel  depredations  of  their  enemies." 
This  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  general  declaration 
of  independence.  Some  of  the  colonial  assemblies 
and  conventions  about  the  same  time  began  to  ex 
press  their  opinions  on  this  great  question.  On  the 
22d  of  April,  the  convention  of  North  Carolina  em 
powered  their  delegates  in  congress  "  to  concur  with 
those  in  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independ 
ency."  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  direct 
public  act  of  any  colonial  assembly  or  convention  in 
favour  of  the  measure.*  The  convention  of  Vir 
ginia  soon  afterwards  expressed  itself  still  more  deci 
dedly.  After  full  deliberation,  the  following  resolu 
tions  were  passed  unanimously  : 

"  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this 
colony  in  general  congress,  be  instructed  to  propose 
to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the  United  Colo 
nies  free  and  independent  states,  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to,  or  dependance  upon,  the  crown  or  par 
liament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  they  give  the  as- 
ent  of  this  colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to  what 
ever  measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary 
by  the  congress  for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and  a 
confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  such  time  and  in  the 
manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  best.  Provided,  that 
the  power  of  forming  governments  for,  and  the  regu- 


*  Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

t  "  This  measure  was  followed  by  the  mosl  lively  demonstrations 
of  joy.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  interestingly  manifested  by  the 
following  p-.ragraph  from  Purdie's  paper  of  the  17th  of  May,  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  annunciation  of  the  resolutions : — '  In 
consequence  of  the  above  resolutions,  universally  regarded  as  the 
only  door  which  will  lead  to  safety  and  prosperity,  some  gentlemen 
made  a  handsome  collection  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  soldiery, 
who  next  day  were  paraded  in  Waller's  grove,  before  Brigadier- 
General  Lewis,  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  the  members  of  the  general  convention,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  &c.  The  resolutions  being  read  aloud  to  the  army,  the 
following  toasts  were  given,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a  dis- 


lations  of,  the  internal  concerns  of  each   colony,  be 
left  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures. 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  de 
claration  of  rights,  and  such  a  plan  of  government  a» 
will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in 
this  colony,  and  secure  substantial  and  equal  liberty 
to  the  people."t 

Early  in  the  year  the  British  government  had  pre 
pared  a  considerable  expedition  to  reduce  the  southern 
colonies  to  obedience.  The  command  was  intrusted 
to  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Earl  Cornwallis.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  Admiral  Parker,  with  twenty  sail,  arrived 
at  Cape  Fear.  They  found  General  Clinton  ready 
to  co-operate  with  them.  He  had  left  New  York, 
and  proceeded  to  Virginia,  where  he  had  an  inter 
view  with  Lord  Dunmore ;  but  finding  nothing 
could  be  effected  in  that  colony,  he  repaired  to  Cape 
Fear,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  armament  from 
England.  Meanwhile,  the  Carolinians  had  been 
making  great  exertions.  In  Charleston  the  utmost 
energy  and  activity  was  evinced.  The  citizens 
pulled  down  the  valuable  storehouses  on  the  wharfs, 
barricadoed*  the  streets,  and  constructed  lines  of  de 
fence  along  the  shore.  Abandoning  their  commer 
cial  pursuits,  they  engaged  in  incessant  labour,  and 
prepared  for  bloody  conflicts.  The  troops,  amount 
ing  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  were  sta 
tioned  in  the  most  advantageous  positions.  Amidst 
all  this  bustle  and  preparation,  lead  was  so  extremely 
scarce,  that  the  windows  of  Charleston  were  stripped 
of  their  weights,  in  order  to  procure  a  small  supply 
of  that  necessary  article  for  bullets.  Early  in  June, 
the  armament,  consisting  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
vessels,  appeared  off  Charleston  Bay,  and  thirty-six 
of  the  transports  passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  about 
three  miles  from  Sullivan's  Island.  Some  hundreds 
of  the  troops  landed  on  Long  Island,  which  lies  on 
the  west  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  which  is  separa 
ted  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  often  fordable.  On 
the  10th  of  the  month,  the  Bristol,  a  fifty  gun  ship 
having  taken  out  her  guns,  got  safely  over  the  bar  ; 
and  on  the  25th,  the  Experiment,  a  ship  of  equal 
force,  arrived,  and  next  day  passed  in  the  same  way. 

charge  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms,  and  the  acclamations  of  all 
present: — 1.  The  American  Independent  States. — 2.  The  grand 
congress  of  ihe  United  States,  and  their  respective  legislatures. — 
3.  General  Washington,  and  victory  to  the  American  arms. — The 
union  flag  of  the  American  states  waved  upon  the  capitol  during 
the  whole  of  this  ceremony;  which,  being  ended,  the  soldiers  par 
took  of  the  refreshments  prepared  for  them  by  the  affection  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  evening  concluded  with  illuminations  and 
other  demonstrations  of  joy  ;  every  one  seeming  pleased  that  the 
domination  of  Great  Britain  was  now  at  an  end,  so  wickedly  and 
tyrannically  exercised  for  these  twelve  or  thirteen  years  past,  not 
withstanding  our  repeated  prayers  and  remonstrances  for  redrest.' 
— Win's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  195 
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On  the  part  of  the  British,  every  thing  was  now  ready 
for  action.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  nearly  three 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  The  naval 
force,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  consisted  of  the  Bristol 
and  Experiment,  of  fifty  guns  ;  the  Active,  Acteon, 
Solebay,  and  Syren  frigates ;  the  Friendship,  of 
twenty-two,  and  the  Sphinx,  of  twenty  guns  ;  the 
Ranger  sloop,  and  Thunder  bomb.  On  the  forenoon 
of  the  28th  of  June,  this  fleet  advanced  against  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  was  defended  by 
Colonel  Moultrie,  with  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  regular  troops,  and  some  militia.  The  Thun 
der  bomb  began  the  battle.  The  Active,  Bristol,  Ex 
periment,  and  Solebay,  followed  boldly  to  the  attack, 
and  a  terrible  cannonade  ensued.  The  fort  return 
ed  the  fire  of  the  ships  slowly,  but  with  deliberate 
and  deadly  aim  ;  and  the  contest  was  carried  on 
during  the  whole  day  with  unabating  fury.  The 
Sphinx,  Acteon,  and  Syren,  were  ordered  to  attack 
the  western  extremity  of  the  fort,  which  was  in  a 
very  unfinished  state ;  but,  as  they  proceeded  for 
that  purpose,  they  got  entangled  with  a  shoal,  called 
the  Middle  Ground.  Two  of  them  ran  foul  of  each 
other  :  the  Acteon  stuck  fast ;  the  Sphinx  and  Syren 
got  off ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Americans,  that  part 
of  the  attack  completely  failed.  It  was  designed  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  his  corps,  should  co-operate 
with  the  naval  operations  by  passing  the  narrow  chan 
nel  which  separates  Long  Island  from  Sullivan's 
Island,  and  assail  the  fort  by  land ;  but  this  the  ge 
neral  found  impracticable,  for  the  channel,  though 
commonly  fordable,  was  at  that  time,  by  a  long  pre 
valence  of  easterly  winds,  deeper  than  usual ;  and 
even  had  the  channel  been  fordable,  the  British  troops 
would  have  found  the  passage  an  arduous  enterprise ; 
for  Colonel  Thomson,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
riflemen,  regulars,  and  militia,  was  posted  on  the  east 
end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  to  oppose  any  attack  made 
in  that  quarter.  The  engagement,  which  began 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  continued  with 
unabated  fury  till  sev?n  in  the  evening,  when  the 
fire  slackened,  and  about  nine  entirely  ceased  on 
both  sides.  During  the  night,  all  the  ships,  except 
the  Acteon,  which  was  aground,  removed  about  two 
miles  from  the  island.  Next  morning,  the  fort  fired 
a  few  shots  at  the  Acteon,  and  she  at  first  returned 
them ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  her  crew  set  her  on  fire, 
and  abandoned  her.  She  blew  up  shortly  afterwards. 
In  this  obstinate  engagement  both  parties  fought  with 
great  gallantry.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  very 
considerable,  upwards  of  sixty  being  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  wounded  ;  while  the  garrison  lost 
only  ten  men  killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded.  Al- 
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though  the  Americans  were  raw  troops,  yet  they  be 
haved  with  the  steady  intrepidity  of  veterans.  One 
circumstance  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  cool  but  en 
thusiastic  courage  which  pervaded  their  ranks.  IB 
the  course  of  the  engagement,  the  flag-staff  of  the 
fort  was  shot  away ;  but  Sergeant  Jasper  leaped  down 
upon  the  beach,  snatched  up  the  flag,  fastened  it  to 
a  sponge-staff,  and  while  the  ships  were  incessantly 
directing  their  broadsides  upon  the  fort,  he  mounted 
the  merlon,  and  deliberately  replaced  the  flag.  The 
fate  of  this  expedition  contributed  greatly  to  establish 
the  popular  government  it  was  intended  to  destroy, 
while  the  news  of  it  spread  rapidly  through  the  con 
tinent,  and  exercised  an  equally  unfavourable  in 
fluence  on  the  royal  cause :  the  advocates  of  the  ir 
resistibility  of  British  fleets  and  armies  were  mor 
tified  and  silenced  ;  and  the  brave  defence  of  Fort 
Moultrie  saved  the  southern  states  from  the  horrors 
of  war  for  several  years. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  government  took  advantage 
of  the  hour  of  success  to  conciliate  their  opponents 
in  the  province.  The  adherents  of  royal  power,  who, 
for  a  considerable  time,  had  been  closely  imprisoned, 
on  promising  fidelity  to  their  country,  were  set  at 
freedom,  and  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
The  repulse  of  the  British  was  also  attended  with 
another  advantage,  that  of  leaving  the  Americans  at 
liberty  to  turn  their  undivided  force  against  the  In 
dians,  who  had  attacked  the  western  frontier  of  the 
southern  states  with  all  the  fury  and  carnage  of  sa 
vage  warfare.  In  1775,  when  the  breach  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  daily  becoming 
wider,  one  Stuart,  the  agent  employed  in  conducting 
the  intercourse  between  the  British  authorities  and 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  used  all  his  influence  to 
attach  the  savages  to  the  royal  cause,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Americans. 
He  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  that  the 
Americans,  without  provocation,  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Britain,  and  were  the  means  of  preventing 
them  from  receiving  their  yearly  supplies  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  clothing,  from  the  British  govern 
ment.  The  Americans  had  endeavoured  to  con 
ciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  but  their  scanty 
presents  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  savages  re 
solved  to  take  up  the  hatchet.  Deeming  the  appear 
ance  of  the  British  fleet  in  Charleston  Bay  a  fit 
opportunity,  the  Cherokees  invaded  the  western 
frontier  of  the  province,  marking  their  track  with 
murder  and  devastation.  The  speedy  retreat  of  the 
British  left  the  savages  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Americans,  who,  in  separate  divisions,  entered 
their  country  at  different  points,  from  Virginia  and 
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Georgia,  defeated  their  warriors,  burned  their  vil 
lages,  laid  waste  their  corn-fields,  and  incapacitated 
the  Cherokees  for  a  considerable  time  from  giving 
the  settlers  further  annoyance.  Thus,  in  the  south, 
the  Americans  triumphed  both  over  the  British  and 
the  Indians. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  great  question  of  indepen 
dence  was  brought  directly  before  congress,  by  Rich 
ard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia. 
He  submitted  a  resolution,  declaring  "  that  the  united 
colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown  ;  and  that  all  political  connexion 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  The  resolution  was 
postponed  until  the  next  day,  and  every  member  en 
joined  to  attend,  to  take  the  same  into  consideration. 
On  the  8th  it  was  debated  in  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  No  question  of  greater  magnitude  was  ever 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  a  deliberative  body, 
or  debated  with  more  energy,  eloquence,  and  ability. 
On  the  10th  it  was  adopted  in  committee,  by  a  bare 
majority.  The  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  instructed  to  oppose  it,  and  the  dele 
gates  from,  some  of  the  other  colonies  were  without 
special  instructions  on  the  subject.  To  give  time 
for  greater  unanimity,  the  resolution  was  postponed 
in  the  house  until  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  declara 
tion  of  independence.  During  this  interval,  measures 
were  taken  to  procure  the  assent  of  all  the  colonies. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  resolution  relating  to 
independence  was  resumed  in  the  general  congress, 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  as- 
s,ented  to  by  all  the  colonies,  except  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  declaration  of  independence  selected  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  sub-cornmittee,  and  the  ori 
ginal  draft,  was  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  draft, 
without  any  amendment  by  the  committee,  was  re 
ported  to  congress,  and,  after  undergoing  several 
amendments,  received  their  sanction. 

The  course  of  time  has  now  brought  us  to  the  de 
cisive  hour  when  a  new  empire,  of  a  character  the 
most  extraordinary,  springs  into  being.  The  world 
has  known  no  rest  since  this  grand  confederacy  took 
her  rank  among  the  na.tions  of  the  earth  ;  her  exam 
ple  infused  a  power  into  the  principles  of  liberty 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  dormant ; 
although  in  another  hemisphere,  it  has  exercised 
more  influence  on  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Europe  than  did  the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  the  world  wiU  know  rest  no 


more,  till,  under  whatever  form,  the  great  lessons  df 
freedom  which  American  history  enforces,  have  been 
listened  to,  and  embodied  in  action,  by  every  nation 
of  the  globe.  We  are  persuaded  we  shall  entirely 
meet  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  by  closing  this  chap 
ter  with  that  ever  memorable  document,  which  gave 
national  existence  to  an  empire  whose  birth  has  open, 
ed  so  brilliant  a  prospect  to  the  world — 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

"  A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Unitea 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as 
sume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  01 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de 
clare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap 
piness,  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends, it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  founda 
tion  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers- 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,- 
will  dictate,  that  governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and 
accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  man 
kind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suf- 
ferable,  than  to  right  themselves,  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  inva 
riably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  pro 
vide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies  ;  and  • 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to- 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  his 
tory  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history 
af  repeated  injuries  and  usurpation,  all  having,  in 
direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  ty 
ranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be. 
submitted  to  a  candid  world. 
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"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole 
some  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended 
in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained; 
and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accom 
modation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  legislature  ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

"  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposi 
tory  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

"  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses,  repeat 
edly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  disso 
lutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the 
legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  re 
turned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise ;  the 
state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 

"  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of 

ese  states ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws 

for  naturalization    of   foreigners,    refusing  to   pass 

others  to  encourage    their    migrations    hither,  and 

raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

"  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judi 
ciary  powers. 

"  He  has  made  judges  dependant  on  his  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount 
and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

"  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  stand 
ing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

"He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independ 
ent  of,.and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

"  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  unac 
knowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their 
acts  of  pretended  legislation  : — 

"  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us : 

"  For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  pun 
ishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit 
on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  : 


"  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  'of  the 
world  : 

"  For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

"  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury  : 

"  For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offences : 

"  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws 
in  a  neighbouring  province,  establishing  therein  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries, 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru 
ment  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  colonies  : 

"  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the 
forms  of  our  governments : 

"  For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  de 
claring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate 
for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

"  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

"  He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circum 
stances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  .paralleled  in 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

"  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken 
captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

"  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst 
us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruc 
tion  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  pe 
titioned  for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms :  our 
repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re 
peated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time 
to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  re 
minded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  na 
tive  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
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our  connexions  and.  correspondence.  They,  too,  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 
"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  general  congress  assembled,  ap 
pealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  so 
lemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colo 
nies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  FREE  and  INDE- 

*  This  declaration  was  directed  to  be  engrossed,  and  on  the  2d 
of  August,  1776,  was  signed  by  all  the  members  then  present,  and 
by  some  who  were  not  members  on  the  4th  of  July. 


PENDENT  STATES  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  al« 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Bri 
tain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that, 
as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  esta 
blish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  .  And  fo* 
the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  .other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honour."* 


Authenticated  fac-similes  of  the  signatures  are  given  in  an  en 
graved  plate. 
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FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE  TO  THE  FIFTIETH  YEAR  OF   THE" 

REPUBLIC. 


CHAPTER   I. 

FROM  THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1776  TO  THAT  OF  1779. 

THE  noblest  employ  of  the  pen  of  history,  is  to 
develop  facts  which  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  hu 
man  mind.  The  age  is  passed  away,  when  the  re 
cord  of  the  operations  of  brute  force,  even  when 
presented  in  the  fascinating  garb  of  military  achieve 
ments,  could  be  dwelt  upon  with  feelings  of  unmin- 
gled  satisfaction  and  delight.  The  slaughter  of 
man  by  his  fellow-man,  the  consigning  of  cities  to 
the  flames,  the  substituting  of  the  cries  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  for  the  smiles  of  domestic  peace,  are 
deeds  which  civilized  nations  would  now  be  well 
content  to  obliterate  from  their  history ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be,  it  is  better  that  the  desolations  of  war 
should  be  merely  sketched  in  faithful  outline,  rather 
than  exhibited  in  a  highly  wrought  picture,  tending 
to  excite  an  admiration  of  its  character,  and  a  per 
petuation  of  its  evils.  True  it  is,  that  the  ardour  of 
a  disinterested  patriot  cannot  be  exhibited  in  too 
strong  a  light ;  but  his  glory  arises  far  more  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  motives  which  actuate  him,  than 
from  exploits  in  the  field  of  blood,  to  which  he  is 
sometimes  inevitably,  though  reluctantly,  borne. 
Having  already  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the 
devoted  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American 
colonies,  we  shall,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  rather 
state  the  results  than  the  details  of  their  military 
operations,  which,  happily  for  the  world,  terminated 
in  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  a  republic 
possessing  all  the  elements  of  a  great  empire,  and 
exhibiting  a  rapidity  of  progress  which  ought  to  ex 
cite  the  admiration,  not  the  envy,  of  every  civilized 
nation  of  the  earth.  We  feel  the  more  satisfaction 
in  proposing  to  notice  but  concisely  the  details  of 

*  In  England, — Steadman's  History  of  the  American  War,  2 
vols.  4to. ;  and  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Es 
tablishment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
4  vols.  8vo.  In  America, — Judge  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington ;. 


hostilities,  as  ample  justice  has  already  been  done  to 
them  by  several  writers,  both  in  America  and  Engr 
land,*  while  that  portion  of  the  history  most  capable 
of'  affording  moral  and  political  instruction,  has,  in 
our  own  country  at  least,  hitherto  received  a  very 
partial  and  inadequate  degree  of  attention.  We  shall,, 
however,  give  an  outline  of  military  operations  amply 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  history. 

General  Washington,  after  compelling  the  British 
to  abandon  Boston,  had  made  every  possible  prepa 
ration  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  where  he  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters.  To  second  his  exertions, 
the  congress  instituted  a  flying  camp,  to  consist  of. 
an  intermediate  corps,  between  regular  soldiers  and 
militia ;  and  called  for  ten  thousand  men  from  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to 
be  in  constant  service  to  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
December  ;  and  for  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
of  the  common  militia,  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti 
cut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  command  of 
the  naval  force  destined  to  operate  against  New  York 
was  given  to  Admiral  Howe,  while  his  brother,  Sir 
William,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
army;  and,  in  addition  to  their  military  powers,  the 
brothers  were  appointed  commissioners  for  restoring 
peace  to  the  colonies.  General  Howe,  after  waiting 
two  months  at  Halifax  for  expected  re-enforcements 
from  England,  sailed  with  the  force  which  he  had 
previously  commanded  in  Boston ;  and,  directing  his 
course  towards  New  York,  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
June  off  Sandy  Hook.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with 
part  of  the  re-enforcement  from  England,  arrived  at 
Halifax  soon  after  his  brother's  departure,  and,  with 
out  dropping  anchor,  followed,  and  joined  him  on 
the  12th  of  July,  at  Staten  Island.  General  Clinton 
arrived  there  about  the  same  time,  with  the  troops 

Sanderson's  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence,  6  vols.  8vo. ;  Allen's  History  of  the  American  Revolur- 
tion,  2  vols.  8vo.,  &c. 
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brought  back  from  the  expedition  of  Charleston  and 
-South  Carolina ;  Commodore  Hotham  also  appeared 
•there  with  a  re-enforcement  under  his  escort ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  British  army  amounted  to  about 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  English,  Hessians,  and 
Waldeckers.  The  royal  commissioners,  before  they 
.commenced  military  operations,  attempted  to  effect  a 
re-union  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Howe  announced  his  pacific  powers  to  the  prin 
cipal  magistrates  of  the  several  colonies.  He  pro- 
•niised  pardon  to  all,  who,  in  the  late  times,  had  de 
viated  from  their  allegiance,  on  condition  of  their 
speedily  returning  to  their  duty  ;  and,  in  case  of  their 
compliance,  encouraged  their  expectation  of  the  fu 
ture  favour  of  their  sovereign.  In  his  declaration, 
he  observed,  "  that  the  commissioners  were  authori 
zed,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  declare  any  province, 
colony,  county,  district,  or  town,  to  be  at  peace  with 
his  majesty ;  that  due  consideration  should  be  had  to 
the  meritorious  services  of  any  who  should  aid  or 
assist  in  restoring  the  public  tranquillity ;  that  their 
:dutiful  representations  should  be  received,  pardons 
rgranted,  and  suitable  encouragement  to  such  as 
would  promote  the  measures  of  legal  government 
and  peace,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  most  gra 
cious  purposes."  These  pacific  proposals  were  re 
garded  by  the  Americans  as  only  an  attempt  to  sow 
-dissensions  among  them,  and  were  never  for  a  mo 
ment  seriously  regarded  by  any  of  the  patriotic  party. 
The  British  forces  waited  so  long  to  receive  acces 
sions  from  Halifax,  the  Carolinas,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Europe,  that  the  month  of  August  was  far  ad 
vanced  before  they  commenced  the  campaign.  The 
commanders,  having  resolved  to  make  their  first  at 
tempt  on  Long  Island,  landed  their  troops,  estimated 
at  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  at  Gravesend 
Bay,  to  the  right  of  the  Narrows.  The  Americans, 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand,  under  Major-Ge- 
aeral  Sullivan,  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  between 
Mill  Creek,  a  little  above  Red  Hook,  and  an  elbow  of 
East  River,  called  Wallebout  Bay.  Here  they 
had  erected  strong  fortifications,  which  were  separa 
ted  from  New  York  by  East  River,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  A  line  of  entrenchment  from  the  Mill 
Creek  enclosed  a  large  space  of  ground,  on  which 
stood  the  American  camp,  near  the  village  of  Brook 
lyn.  This  line  was  secured  by  abattis,  and  flanked 
by  strong  redoubts.  The  armies  were  separated  by 
a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  which 
intersects  the  country  from  west  to  east,  terminating 
on  the  east,  near  Jamaica.  Through  these  hills 
there  were  three  roads  ;  one  near  the  Narrows,  a  se 
cond  by  the  Flatbush  road,  and  a  third  by  the  Bed 


ford  road  ;  these  were  the  only  passes  from  the  south 
side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  lines,  excepting  a 
road  which  led  to  Jamaica,  round  the  easterly  end 
of  the  hills ;  and  General  Putnam,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  of  General  Washington,  had  detached  a 
considerable  part  of  his  men  to  occupy  them. 

On  the  26th,  the  main  body  of  British  troops,  with 
a  large  detachment  of  Germans,  landed  under  'cover 
of  the  ships,  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  and,  advancing  in  three  divisions,  took  post 
upon  the  south  skirt  of  the  wood  ;  General  Grant 
upon  their  left,  near  the  coast ;  the  German  general, 
DC  Heister,  in  the  centre,  at  Flatbush  ;  and  General 
Clinton  upon  their  right,  at  Flatland.  Only  the 
range  of  hills  now  separated  the  two  armies,  and  the 
different  posts  of  the  British  were  distant  from  the 
American  camp  from  four  to  six  miles.  In  the 
evening,  General  Clinton,  without  beat  of  drum, 
marched  with  the  infantry  of  his  division,  a  party  of 
light  horse,  and  fourteen  field  pieces,  to  gain  the  de 
file  on  the  Jamaica  road.  During  the  night  he  sur 
prised  an  American  party  stationed  here  to  give  the 
alarm  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and,  undiscovered 
by  Sullivan,  seized  the  pass.  At  day-break  he  pass 
ed  the  heights,  and  descended  into  the  plain  on  th 
side  of  Brooklyn.  Early  in  the  morning,  Gene  .1 
De  Heister,  at  Flatbush,  and  General  Grant  upon 
the  west  coast,  opened  a  'cannonade  upon  the  Ameri 
can  troops,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill ;  but  they 
moved  very  slowly,  as  their  object  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  American  commander  from  his  left, 
and  give  General  Clinton  opportunity  to  gain  the 
rear  of  the  American  troops  stationed  on  the  heights. 
General  Putnam,  in  the  apprehension  that  the  seri 
ous  attack  would  be  made  by  De  Heister  and  Grant, 
sent  detachments  to  re -enforce  General  Sullivan  ana 
Lord  Stirling  at  the  defiles,  through  which  those  di 
visions  of  the  enemy  were  approaching.  When  Ge 
neral  Clinton  had  passed  the  left  flank  of  the  Ameri 
cans,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
De  Heister  and  Grant  vigorously  ascended -the  hill; 
the  troops  which  opposed  them  bravely  maintained 
their  ground,  until  they  learned  their  perilous  situa 
tion  from  the  British  columns  which  were  gaining 
their  rear.  As  soon  as  the  American  left  discovered 
the  progress  of  General  Clinton,  they  attempted  to 
return  to  the  camp  at  Brooklyn,  but  their  flight  was 
stopped  by  the  front  of  the  British  column.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Germans  pushed  forward  from  Flat- 
bush,  and  the  troops  in  the  American  centre,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Sullivan,  having 
also  discovered  that  their  flank  was  turned,  and  that 
the  enemy  was  gaining  their  rear,  in  haste  retreated 
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towards  Brooklyn.  Clinton's  columns  continuing  to 
advance,  intercepted  them ;  they  were  attacked  in 
front  and  rear,  and  alternately  driven  by  the  British 
on  the  Germans,  and  by  the  Germans  on  the  British. 
Desperate  as  their  situation  was,  some  regiments 
broke  through  the  enemy's  columns,  and  regained 
the  fortified  camp  ;  but  most  of  the  detachments  upon 
the  American  left  and  centre,  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  The  detachment  on  the  American 
right,  under  Lord  Stirling,  maintained  a  severe  con 
flict  with  General  Grant,  for  six  hours,  until  the  van 
of  General  Clinton's  division,  having  crossed  the 
whole  island,  gained  their  rear.  Lord  Stirling  per 
ceived  his  danger,  and  found  that  his  troops  could 
be  saved  only  by  an  immediate  retreat  over  a  creek 
near  the  cove.  He  gave  orders  to  this  purpose ; 
and,  to  facilitate  their  execution,  he  in  person  attack 
ed  Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  by  this  time,  having  gained 
the  coast,  had  posted  a  small  corps  in  a  house,  just 
above  the  place  where  the  American  troops  must 
pass  the  creek.  The  attack  was  bravely  made  with 
four  hundred  men  ;  but  his  lordship  being  re-en 
forced  from  his  own  column,  and  General  Grant  at- 

*  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  a  distinguished  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty,  was  descended  from  an  English  family  of  great 
respectability,  among  some  of  the  branches  of  which  the  ancient 
spelling  of  the  name  of  WodhnU,  is  yet  preserved.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  of  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island. 
His  great  grandfather,  Richard  Woodhull,  Esq.  was  one  of  those 
whom  an  abhorrence  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  drove  in 
Mich  numbers  to  our  shores,  and  he  settled  at  an  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  at  Seatalcot,  on  Long  Island. 
After  the  capture  and  organization  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
a  grant  was  issued  by  Gov.  Nicolls,  (in  1666,)  of  the  town  of  Brook- 
haven,  to  Richard  Woodhull  and  others.  He  served  in  the  magis 
tracy  and  principal  offices  of  the  town,  until  his  death,  which  oc 
curred  about  thirty  years  afterwards. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of 
December,  1722,  O.  S.  on  an  extensive  farm  at  Mastic,  on  the  south 
side  of  Long  Island,  now  belonging  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Smith,  which  became  the  property  of  his  grandfather,  Richard 
Woodhull,  Jr.  partly  by  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and  grant  from 
the  governor,  and  partly  by  transfer  from  the  original  settler.  His 
early  life  was  passed  in  assisting  his  father  in  cultivating  the  pos 
sessions  which  he  afterwards  inherited.  In  1761,  he  was  married 
to  Ruth  Floyd,  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  William  Floyd,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  American  Independence. 

Being  appointed  a -major  in  the  provincial  forces  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Woodhull',  ia  1758,  served  in  that  capacity,  in  the  army  under 
General  Abercrombie,  intended  for  the  redaction  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point.  He  was  engaged  in  the  daring,  or  rather  the 
rash  assault,  ordered  by  the  English  general  before  the  arrival  of 
hi-?  artillery,  upon  the  former  place,  which,  strongly  fortified,  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  more  than  five  thousand  men,  and  pro 
tected  on  its  only  assailable  side  by  fallen  trees,  with  their  branches 
projecting  outward,  so  cut  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  cheranx-de- 
f'rise.  After  an  exposure  of  four  hours  to  the  covered  fire  of  the 
French,  during  which  time  every  effort  of  heroic  perseverance 
proved  ineffectual  in  making  an  impression  on  the  enemy's  works, 
the  assailing  force  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  southern  side  of 
Lake  George,  with  a  loss  of  about  2000  men  killed  or  dangerously 
wounded. 

Desirous  of  wiping  off  the  stain  of  this  repulse,  Gen.  Abercrom 
bie  detached  a  portion  of  his  army  on.  an  expedition  against  Cada- 


tacking  Lord  Stirling  in  the  rear,  this  brave  band 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  those  who  sat' 
vived  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  pri-- 
soners  of  war  ;  but  this  spirited  assault  gave  oppor 
tunity  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  detachment  to 
escape.  General  Washington  passed  over  to  Brook 
lyn  in  the  heat  of  the  action  ;  but,  unable  to  rescue 
his  men  from  their  perilous  situation,  was  constrain 
ed  to  be  the  inactive  spectator  of  the  slaughter,  of  his 
best  troops.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  on  this  oc 
casion,  for  the  number  engaged,  was  great  ;  General 
Washington  stated  it  at  a  thousand  men  ;  but  his  re 
turns  probably  included  only  the  regular  regiments. 
General  Howe,  in  an  official  letter,  made  the  prison 
ers  amount  to  one  thousand  and  ninety-seven.  Among 
these  were  Major-General  Sullivan  arid  Brigadier-Ge 
neral  Lord  Stirling.  Brigadier-General  Woodhull 
(then  called  Udull)  is  named  as  having  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle.  This  is  however  erroneous1, 
he  not  having  been  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  his 
capture  not  having  occurred  until  the  following  day, 
at  a  different  part  of  the  island.*  The  British  losn, 
as  stated  by  General  Howe,  was  twenty-one  officers, 


raqni,  or  Fort  Frontenac,  (now  Kingston,)  an  important  fortress  nl 
the  communication  of  Lake  Ontario  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Lieut.  Col.  Bradstreet.  with  whom  the  design  originated,  commaml- 
ed  this  enterprise,  having  a  train  of  eight  cannon  and  three  -mor 
tars,  and  a-  body  of  3000  men,  of  whom,  about  150  only  were  n:- 
gulars.  The  rest  of  the  detachment  was  composed  of  provincial1;, 
from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
Those  of  the  latter  province  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  1100 
men,  of  whom,  one  battalion,  of  440  men;  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Clinton,  (the  grandfather  of  the 
late  De  Witt  Clinton ;)  and  the  second  battalion,  of  670  men,  was 
confided  to  Lieut.  Col.  Corsa  and  Major  Woodhull.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  1758,  a  combined  operation  against  the  fort  was  made 
by  laad  aud  water;  the  conduct  of  the  forces  in  the  boats  being 
committed  to  Lieut.  Col.  Corsa  and  Major  Woodhull,  with  orders 
to  receive  tke  fire  of  the  fort  without  returning  it,  until  their  troops 
had  landed  and  formed.  The  resolution  with  which  the  operations 
were  conducted,  dispirited  the  enemy,  whose  forces  were  insuffi 
cient  to  the  defence  of  their  works,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  garrison  struck  their  colours,  and  capitulated.  Immense  stores 
of  provisions  and  merchandise,  intended  for  the  supply  of  the 
French  forces  in  America,  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  mortars, 
and  nine  armed  vessels,  some  of  them  carrying  eighteen  guns,  were 
the  fruits  of  this  surrender. 

Whether  Mr.  Woodhull  was  employed  in  the  campaign  of  the 
following  year,  is  not  ascertained,  most  of  his  papers  having  been 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  a  few  years  after  his  death.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  he  marched  either  with  the'  force  which 
Gen.  Prideaux  conducted,  in  1759,  against  Niagara,  or  with  that 
led  by  Gen.  Amherst  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  both 
of  which  enterprises  had  a  successful  issue.  In  1760,  he  served  as 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New  York  provincials,  in  the  army 
under  Gen.  Amherst,  which  marched  against  Montreal,  and  effect 
ed  the  final  reduction  of  Canada.  Upon  the  capitulation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Vaudreuil,  Colonel  Woodhull,  with  his  troops,  returned 
to  New  York,  and  he  retired  to  private  life. 

The  removal  of  the  neighbourhood  of  French  power,  so  danger 
ous  to  the  colonists,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  latter  that  they  ' 
had  efficiently  contributed  to  its  achievement,  were  calculatec    to 
produce  among  them  a  more  free  inquiry  into  the  relative  rights  . 
the.provinces  and  the  mother  country,  and  of  their  own  ability.si 
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and  three    hundred    and    forty-six  privates    killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  British  now  encamped  in  front  of  the  Ame 
rican    lines,    and    on    the    succeeding  night   broke 


cessfully  to  assert  their  privileges.  The  spirit  to  which  this  in 
quiry  gave  rise,  was  stimulated  by  the  pretensions  set  up  at  home, 
which,  first  assuming  that  America  was  to  be  taxed  by  the  British 
parliament,  for  the  expenses  of  whatever  attacks  the  wars  of  inte- 
terest,  or  ambition,  in  which  the  parent  state  engaged,  should  draw 
upon  the  colonists,  grew  into  the  assertion  of  a  right,  to  tax  them 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Acts  of  parliament  rashly  passed,  and 
sometimes  timidly  repealed,  only  served  to  spread  the  existing  dis 
content,  and  to  hasten  the  impending  crisis.  Partaking  of  the  ge 
neral  feeling,  the  assembly  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  December, 
1768,  unanimously  resolved,  that  no  tax  could,  or  ought  to  be  im 
posed,  or  levied,  on  the  persons  or  estates  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
within  that  colony,  but  of  their  own  free  gift,  by  their  representa 
tives  convened  in  general  assembly.  The  consequence  was  a  dis 
solution  of  the  body  on  the  2d  of  January,  1769,  by  the  royal  go 
vernor,  Sir  Henry  Moore. 

•»  The  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  highly  approved  by  the 
people  of  Suffolk,  among  whom  the  primitive  manners  and  repub 
lican  feelings  of  their  puritan  ancestors,  were  in  a  remarkable  de 
gree  preserved. 

At  the  election  in  the  spring  of  1769,  they  returned  to  that  body 
William  Nicoll,  Esq.  who  had  been  one  of  its  former  members,  and 
Col.  Nathaniel  Woodhull.  In  the  instructions  drawn  for  their  re 
presentatives,  the  county  emphatically  expressed  their  reliance  on 
the  exertions  of  their  newly  selected  members,  "  to  preserve  their 
freedom,  and  the  command  over  their  »wn  purses."  The  injunc 
tion  was  faithfully  observed  by  Mr.  Woodhull,  who,  during  the  six 
years  that  followed  of  the  continuance  of  the  royal  government, 
was  constant  in  his  devotion  to  the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  party  of  the  court. 

•  In  the  convention  which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April 
I  Oth,  1775,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  continental  congress,  Mr. 
Woodhull  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Pur 
suant  to  a  recommendation  from  the  New  York  local  committee,  a 
provincial  congress  was  soon  afterwards  deputed  by  the  several 
Bounties  of  the  colony,  which  met  in  that  city,  May  22d,  1775. 
This  body  practically  asserted  its  right  to  entire  sovereignty,  su 
perseding,  in  effect,  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  ultimate 
ly  dissolving  and  expelling  the  royal  authority.  Colonel  Wood- 
hull  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  from  Suffolk  county. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  re-organized 
'•he  militia  of  the  colony  into  brigades,  directing, "  that  a  brigadier- 
general,  with  a  major  of  brigade,  be  commissioned  to  the  command 
of  each  brigade."  The  militia  of  Suffolk  and  Queens  constituted 
one  brigade,  of  which  Mr.  Woodhull  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  be  the  general,  and  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Esq.,  (a  member  of  the 
provincial  congress  from  Queens  county,)  to  be  major  of  brigade. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1775,  Gen.  Woodhull  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  held  the  same  office  in  the 
body  that  succeeded  it,  in  1776.  Doubting  its  powers  to  conform 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  continental  congress,  by  erecting  a 
new  form  of  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  control, 
the  provincial  congress,  on  the  3lst  of  May,  1776,  recommended 
to  the  electors  of  the  several  counties,  to  vest  the  necessary  powers, 
either  in  their  present  delegates,  or  in  others  to  be  chosen  in  their 
stead.  The  British  army  having,  on  the  30th  of  June,  appeared 
off  the  harbour  of  New  York,  the  provincial  congress,  on  its  ad 
journment  that  day,  directed  that  the  congress,  in  which  these  new 
powers  were  vested,  and  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  8th  of  July, 
should  meet  at  White  Plains.  They  did  not,  in  fact,  assemble 
until  the  9th  day  of  July,  1776,  when  General  Woodhull  was  cho 
sen  president. 

The  declaration  of  independence,  passed  on  the  4th  instant,  had 
not  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  colonies  in  conti 
nental  congress,  the  delegates  from  the  colony  of  New  York  having 
declined  to  vote,  because,  although  they  were  personally  for  the 
xneasure,  and  believed  their  constituents  to  be  so,  they  were  fetter- 


ground  within  six  hundred  yards  of  a  redouht  on 
the  left.  In  this  critical  state  of  the  American  army 
on  Long  Island, — in  front  a  numerous  and  victorious 
enemy,  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  the  fleet 


ed  by  instructions  drawn  nearly  a  twelve  month  before,  when  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  was  yet  cherished.  Immediately  on  their 
meeting,  the  new  provincial  congress  unanimously  adopted  the  de 
claration,  (Gen.  Woodhull  presiding,)  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
New  York :  thus  filling  the  void  occasioned  by  the  want  of  the  ne 
cessary  powers  in  their  delegates  at  Philadelphia.  On  the  next 
day  they  assumed  the  title  of  "  the  convention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  slate  of  New  York,"  and  subsequently  formed  the  first  consti 
tution  of  the  state. 

The  invading  army  under  Lord  Howe,  had  landed  on  Staten 
Island,  and  by  the  command  which  their  naval  force  secured  over 
the  neighbouring  waters,  they  were  enabled  to  threaten  an  attack 
from  this  point,  either  on  Long  Island  or  the  island  of  New  York. 
Gen.  Washington  was  therefore  obliged  to  divide  the  force  collect 
ed  to  oppose  them,  a  portion  of  which  entrenched  themselves  at 
Brooklyn,  while  the  residue  were  stationed  at  different  parts  of 
York  Island.  The  New  York  convention  had,  on  the  20th  July, 
ordered  one  fourth  of  the  militia  of  Queens  and  Suffolk  to  be  draft 
ed,  and  the  two  regiments  thus  obtained  had  marched  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Josiah  Smith,  of  Suffolk,  and  Col.  Jeromus  Rem- 
sen,  of  Queens,  within  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  then  commanded  by 
Gen.  Sullivan.  On  the  10th  August,  Ge^.  Woodhull's  concerns 
requiring  his  return  home,  he  obtained  leave  of  temporary  absence 
from  the  convention,  whose  sittings  had  been  transferred  to  Har- 
laem,  and  proceeded  to  his  residence  at  Mastic,  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  New  York.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  uncertainty  that 
had  prevailed  as  to  the  first  point  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  in 
vaders,  was  dispelled  by  the  landing  of  a  portion  of  their  forces 
near  New  Utrecht.  Aware  of  the  increasing  want  of  provisions 
among  the  enemy,  and  that,  the  American  army  being  now  con 
fined  to  their  lines,  the  whole  stock  and  produce  of  Long  Island 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  troops,  unless  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  it,  the  convention  of  New  York  adopted  a  policy 
since  successfully  pursued  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  Russians.  This 
was  to  deprive  the  invading  force  of  supplies,  and  thus  compel  their 
abandonment  of  the  island,  by  removing  the  stock  and  other  pro 
visions  in  the  adjacent  country,  or  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  by 
destroying  them.  Resolutions  were  accordingly  passed  on  the  24th 
August,  1776,  ordering  Gen.  Woodhnll,  or,  in  his  absence,  Col. 
Potter,  (who  had  served  as  a  captain  of  the  New  York  provincials 
in  the  campaigns  against  the  French  in  1758  and  1759,)  to  march 
without  delay  one  half  of  the  western  regiment  of  militia  of  Suf 
folk  county,  with  five  days'  provisions,  into  the  western  parts  of 
Queens  county ;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  militia  of  Queens 
should  immediately  order  out  the  whole  militia  of  that  county,  to 
effect  the  desired  objects.  An  express  being  sent  with  these  direc 
tions  to  Brigade-Major  Lawrence,  Col.  Potter,  and  Gen.  Woodhull, 
the  latter  reached  Jamaica  on  the  next  day,  (Sunday,)  apprised  the 
convention  of  his  arrival  there,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
forces  intended  for  his  command. 

The  convention  were  fully  aware,  that  the  militia  to  be  collected 
on  this  emergency,  would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  effect  the  above 
object,  and  more  particularly  to  enable  the  general  to  station  a 
force,  agreeably  to  their  wishes,  on  the  high  grounds  in  the  western 
part  of  Queens  county,  to  repel  the  ravaging  parties  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  preceding  year  it  had  been  necessary  to  despatch  from  the 
main,  some  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wooster,  to 
Suffolk  county,  in  order  to  prevent  depredations  along  its  exposed 
coast ;  and  its  armed  inhabitants  were  not  now  more  than  compe 
tent  to  the  same  purpose.  In  Queens  county  a  majority  of  the  in 
habitants  were  disaffected  to  the  patriotic  cause.  They  had,  in  the 
previous  month  of  December,  obtained  arms  from  the  Asia  man-of- 
war,  and  had  prevented,  by  superior  numbers  at  the  polls,  an  elec 
tion,  then  attempted,  of  delegates  to  the  provincial  congress ;  inso 
much  that  a  military  intervention,  under  the  direction  of  the  conti 
nental  congress,  had  been  necessary,  to  deprive  the  lories  of  offen 
sive  weapons,  and  to  secure  to  the  whigs  the  freedom  of  election. 
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indicating  an  intention  to  force  a  passage  into  East 
River  to  make  some  attempt  on  New  York,  the  troops 
lying  without  shelter  from  heavy  lains.  fatigued  and 
dispirited, — it  was  determined  to  withdraw  from  the 

A  large  number  of  the  whigs  of  that  county  were  already  imbodi- 
fd  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Rerasen,  and  many  of  those  at  home 
were  overawed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  force,  or  were 
employed  in  preparations  for  the  flight  of  their  families,  if  fortune 
should  be  favourable  to  the  British  arms. 

The  convention  accordingly  deputed  a  committee  to  Gen.  Wash 
ington,  advising  him  of  their  objects;  of  their  apprehension  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  force  they  had  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Woodhull ; 
and  of  their  conviction,  that  it  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  pub 
lic  welfare,  that  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Smith  and  Remsen ,  should 
be  added.  The  committee  reported,  on  the  26lh,  that  at  the  con 
ference  with  Gen.  Washington,  he  seemed  well  pleased,  but  said 
he  was  afraid  it  was  too  late.  He  however  expressed  his  willing 
ness  to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  convention  consistent  with  the 
public  good,  and  stated  that  he  would  immediately  give  orders  that 
Smith's  and  Remsen's  regiments  should  march  into  Queens  county, 
to  join  Gen.  Woodhull.  Notice  of  this  result  was  forwarded  to  the 
latter,  as  well  as  of  the  expectation  of  the  convention,  that  by  the 
time  he  received  their  letter,  he  would  have  been  joined  hy  the  pro 
mised  re-enforcement. 

On  the  same  day,  the  whole  militia  force  that  had  been  collect 
ed,  was  assembled  at  Jamaica,  and  was  found  to  consist  only  of 
about  one  hundred  men,  led.by  Col.  Potter,  from  Suffolk  county, 
about  forty  militia  from  dueens,  and  fifty  horsemen  belonging  to 
the  troop  of  Kings  and  Queens  counties.  With  this  handful  of 
men,  Gen.  Woodhull  advanced  to  the  westward  of  Queens  county, 
agreeably  to  his  orders.  Owing  probably  to  the  receipt  of  inform 
ation,  that  increased  numbers  of  the  British  had  disembarked  on 
the  preceding  day  at  New  Utrecht,  the  commanding  officer  at 
Brooklyn  did  not  detach  the  two  Long  Island  regiments  to  join 
Geu.  Woodhull,  and  by  some  fatality,  the  omission  was  neither 
communicated  to  the  convention,  nor  explained  to  the  expecting 
gem  ral.  Disappointed  in  not  meeting  the  additional  troops,  with 
out  whom  he  could  not  post  any  force  on  the  heights,  to  repel  de 
predations  of  the  enemy,  he  nevertheless  commenced  with  vigour 
the  execution  of  the  rest  of  his  orders,  placed  guards  and  sentries 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  tories  and  the  enemy,  and 
scouring,  during  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  the  country  south 
ward  of  the  hiils  in  Kings,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  towns  of 
.Newtown  and  Jamaica,  he  sent  off  an  immense  quantity  of  stock, 
collected  there,  towards  the  Great  Plains,  and  ordered  off  a  further 
quantity  from  near  Hempstead.  In  the  meantime  his  numbers  had 
dwindled  by  the  anxiety  of  the  militia  to  reach  their  homes,  and 
protect  or  remove  their  families,  to  less  than  one  hundred  men, 
who,  as  weH  as  their  horses,  were  worn  down  with  the  fatigue  of 
the  duty  they  had  performed.  What  they  had  effected  demonstra 
ted,  that  with  the  force  the  convention  had  expected  to  place  under 
his  command,  the  object  to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance, 
could  have  been  readily  accomplished.  The  subsequent  disasters 
<o  the  American  arms  would,  however,  have  rendered  its  accom 
plishment  useless. 

Early  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  pass  through  the  hills  in  Kings 
county,  which  had  been  left  unguarded  by  the  American  troops, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy.  The  American  outposts 
were  surprised,  and  the  American  army  driven,  after  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  within  their  entrenchments  at  Brooklyn.  Numbers 
of  the  British  troops,  during  the  same  day,  posted  themselves  on  the 
hills  between  Newtown  and  Jamaica,  and  parties  of  the  enemy's 
horse  made  incursions  into  the  country,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  general's  force.  In  this  slate  of  things  he  retired  to  Jamaica, 
sending  at  different  limes  two  messages  to  the  convention,  appri 
sing  them  of  his  situation,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  re-enforce 
ments,  and  of  his  conviction,  that  the  iwo  Long  Island  regiments 
could  not  join  him,  >n  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  com 
munications.  Unfortunately,  the  convention  did  not  sit  on  that  day, 
and  the  general  receiving  no  answer,  despatched  his  brigade-ma 
jor,  who  was  also  a  member  of  that  body,  to  repeat  his  representa- 
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island  ;  and  this  difficult  movement  was  effected  with 

great  skill  and  judgment,  and  with  complete  success. 

The  defeat  of  the  27th  made  a  most  unfavourable 

impression  upon  the  army.     A  great  proportion  of 


tions,  and  obtain  their  orders.  The  convention,  at  their  meeting 
on  the  28th,  still  adhered  to  their  favourite  project,  believing  that 
by  crossing  the  East  River  to  York  Island,  and  making  a  detour  to 
Flushing,  the  two  regiments  might  still  reach  Jamaica.  They  ac 
cordingly  sent  Major  Lawrence  to  General  Washington,  with  a 
letter  expressing  that  opinion,  and  referring  him  to  the  brigade- 
major  for  explanations  as  to  the  means.  At  the  same  time  they 
directed  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  transportation  and  land 
ing  of  the  troops,  and  receiving  soon  after  a  reiteration  of  the  call 
for  an  immediate  re-enforcement,  they  deputed  two  of  their  body, 
(John  Sloss  Hobart  and  James  Townsend,  Esqrs.,)  to  repair  to 
Gen.  Woodhull  with  instructions  and  advice.  Owing  probably  to 
the  intermediate  roads  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  these  gen 
tlemen,  it  is  believed,  never  reached  him.  Whether  the  express 
despatched  by  Major  Lawrence,  as  soon  as  he  was  ordered  on  the 
mission  to  Gen.  Washington,  was  more  successful,  is  not  known. 

On  the  same  morning,  the  convention  forwarded  a  circular  to  the 
committees  of  the  different  towns  of  Connecticut,  lying  on  the 
Sound,  requesting  their  co-operation  in  removing  the  slock  from 
Long  Island  to  that  state,  and  an  application  to  the  governor  of 
Connecticut  for  such  force  as  could  be  speedily  obtained.  An  ap 
plication  to  him  had  been  intermediately  made  by  Gen.  Washing 
ton,  to  throw  over  a  body  of  one  thousand  men  upon  the  island, 

In  the  afternoon,  Major  Lawrence  returned  frdm  the  American 
camp,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  commander  in  chief,  declining  the 
request  of  the  convention  for  the  desired  re-enforcements,  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  his  general  officers,  the  men  they  had 
were  not  more  than  competent  to  the  defence  of  their  lines.  The 
retreat  across  the  river,  which  wan  effected  »n  that  night,  might 
have  been  suspected  and  thwarted,  if  the  passage  of  the  two  regi 
ments  had  been  attempted  in  open  day.  This  no  doubt  formed  an 
additional  reason  for  non-compliance. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Woodhull,  whose  notions  of  mili 
tary  obedience  had  been  formed  in  the  strictest  school,  was  await 
ing  the  expected  orders  and  re-enforcements.  His  small  body  of 
troops  had  been  directed  to  proceed  eastward  in  the  perform 
ance  of  their  duties;  he  remaining  with  a  few  personal  attendants 
at  a  house  on  the  road  side,  about  two  miles  from  Jamaica,  to  re 
ceive  some  definitive  reply  to  his  messages.  Here  he  was  over 
taken  by  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  most  active  of  the  tories.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  at 
concealment,  he  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  giving  up 
his  sword,  as  is  customary.  Elated  by  the  capture  of  a  rebel  gene 
ral,  and  the  president  of  the  rebel  convention,  they  coarsely  and  in 
sultingly  required  him  to  cry,  "  God  save  the  King  !"  Pis  refusal 
to  obey  the  degrading  command,  was  rewarded  by  a  repetition  of 
the  insult,  and  an  accompanying  cut  of  a  sabre.  At  each  succeed 
ing  denial,  a  blow  of  the  cutlass,  or  a  thrust  of  the  bayonet,  was 
aimed  at  the  defenceless  victim.  No  compunction  of  manly  feel 
ing,  nor  sensibility  to  shame,  arose  among  his  captors,  to  arrest 
this  savage  butchery,  until  his  head  and  body  were  covered  with 
wounds,  when  the  interfetence  of  one  of  the  officers  averted  the 
instant  fate  that  had  seemed  to  await  him,  and  reserved  him  for 
new  indignities  and  a  lingering  death. 

He  was  hurried  from  the  scene  of  this  dastardly  attack  to  Ja 
maica,  on  foot,  and  there  confined  in  the  stone  church,  formerly 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  exposed,  in  his  blood-stained 
garments,  to  the  gaze  of  all  whom  curiosity,  or  malignant  feeling, 
or  concealed  sympathy,  attracted  thither.  On  the  following  morn, 
ing  he  was  carried  to  Gravesend,  where,  with  the  late  Colonel  Ro 
bert  Troup,  and  other  prisoners,  he  was  thrown  on  board  a  filthy 
prison  ship,  that  had  been  employed  to  transport  cattle  for  the  use 
of  the  British  army.  From  this  situation  he  was  subsequently  re 
leased,  and  provided  with  accommodalions  on  shore. 

The  wounds  of  the  general  had  assumed  a  promising  state,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  when  a  mortification  of  the 
arm  ensued,  rendering  amputation  necessary.  Believing  that  this 
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the  troops  lost  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  and 
in  themselves.  Before  this  unfortunate  event,  they 
met  the  enemy  in  the  spirit  of  freemen  fighting  for 
their  highest  interests,  and  under  the  persuasion  that 
their  thorough  use  of  arms  rendered  them  equal  to 
the  disciplined  battalions  which  they  were  to  oppose. 
But  on  this  occasion,  hy  evolutions  which  they  did 
not  comprehend,  they  found  themselves  encompassed 
with  difficulties  from  which  their  utmost  exertions 
could  not  extricate  them,  and  involved  in  dangers 
from  which  their  bravery  could  not  deliver  them  ; 
and  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  adroitness  of 
the  enemy,  in  ev.ery  movement  they  apprehended  a 
fatal  snare.*  No  sooner  had  the  British  secured  the 
possession  of  Long.  Island,  than  they  made  disposi 
tions  to  attack  New  York.  It  was  a  serious  question 
whether  that  place  was  defensible  against  so  formi 
dable  an  enemy ;  and  General  Washington  called  a 
council  of  general  officers,  to  decide  whether  it  should 
be  evacuated  without  delay,  or  longer  defended. 
The  general  officers,  in  compliance  with  the  views 
of  congress,  were  very  averse  from  the  abandonment 
of  the  city ;  and  it  was  resolved,  contrary  to  the  indi 
vidual  opinion  of  Washington,  to  endeavour  to  defend 
the  city.  The  army  was  accordingly  arranged  into 
three  divisions,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  five  thou 
sand  men,  was  to  remain  in  New  York ;  another, 
amounting-  to  nine  thousand,  was  to  be  stationed  at 
King's  Bridge-;  and  the  residue  of  the  army  was  to  oc 
cupy  the  intermediate  space,  so  as  to  support  either  ex- 


operation  would  be  unavailing,  he  nevertheless  submitted  to  it, 
asking  leave,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  wife  to  visit  him.  She  ar 
rived  soon  enough  to  attend  him :  in  his  dying  moments,  and  was 
permitted  to  remove  his  dead  body,  which  was  opened  and  pre 
pared  for  the  purpose  by  the  British  surgeon.  Poignant  as  her 
feelings  must  have  been,  while  accompanying  the  mangled  corpse 
of  her  husband  in  its  slow  progress  over. a  distance  of  seventy  miles, 
she  had  yet  the  melancholy  satisfactioa  of  reflecting,  that  it  was  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  of  depositing  it  on  his  late  posses 
sions,  among  the  remains  of  his  ancestors.  A  plain  marble -stone 
marks  the  spot,  with  the  following  inscription,:— 

In  memory  of 
GEN.  NATHANIEL  WOODHULL, 

Who,  wounded  and  a  prisoner, 
Died  on  the  29th  .day  of  September,  1776, 

In  the  54th-  year  of  his  age, 

Lamented  by  all  who  knew  how  to  value  his  many  private  virtues, 

And  that  pure  Zeal  for  the  rights  of  his  country, 

To  which  he  perished  a  victim. 

Hoping  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  General  Woodhull,  the  con 
vention  had  despatched  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Esq.,  to  the  camp  at 
Kingsbridge,  the  more  readily  to  effect  that  object.  He  had  made 
some  progress  in  his  mission,  when  he  heard  of  the  decease  of  his 
colleague,  from  an  inhabitant  of  Islip,  before  whose  door  the  sad 
procession  passed. 

The  massacre  of  this  gallant  officer  and  eminent  citizen,  aroused 
in  every  patriotic  breast  the  feelings  due  to  the  atrocity  of  the  act, 
and  to  the  qualities  and  station  of  its  subject.  Nor  can  its  circum 
stances  ever  be  recollected  without  sympathy  and  admiration  for 


treme.  The  unexpected  movements  of  the  British 
soon  evinced  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  ge- 
neral-in-chief ;  and  in  a  second  council  it  was  deter 
mined,  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  had  become  not  only 
prudent,  but  necessary,  to  withdraw  the  army  from 
New  York.  Several  English  ships  of  war  passed 
up  North  River,  on  the  one  side  of  York  Island,  and 
East  River  on  the  other  side ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
embarking  at  Long  Island,  at  the  head  of  four  thou 
sand  men,  proceeded  through  Newtown  Bay,  crossed 
East  River,  and  landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  at 
Kipp's  Bay,  about  three  miles  above  New  York. 
Works  of  considerable  strength  had  been  thrown  up 
at  this  place,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  enemy ; 
but  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  troops 
stationed  in  them,  who,  terrified  at  the  fire  of  the 
ships,  fled  precipitately  toward  their  main  body,  and 
communicated  their  panic  to  a  detachment  marching 
to  their  support.  General  Washington,  to  his  ex 
treme  mortification,  met  this  whole  party  retreating 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  exerted  himself  to  rally 
them  ;  but,  on  tlie  appearance  of  a  small  corps  of  the 
British,  they  again  broke,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  withdraw  the  few 
remaining  troops  from  New  York,  and  to  secure  the 
posts  on  the  heights.  The  retreat  from  New  York 
was  effected  with  a  very  inconsiderable  loss  of  men  ; 
but  all  the  heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
baggage,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  were  una 
voidably  abandoned. 


the  lofty  spirit  whom  no  extremity  of  suffering  could  bend  to  dig 
honour  ;  nor  without  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  a  coward  brutality, 
that  vainly  seeks  for  extenuation  in  the  bitter  animosities  of  the 
times. 

General  Woodhull  had,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Floyd,  a  son, 
Nathaniel,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  former  of  whom  died  in 
his  infancy.  The  latter,  who  still  survives,  was  married  first  to 
Henry  Nicoll,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  after  his  death  to  the  late 
John  Smith,  one  of  the  senators  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  from  the  state  of  New  York.— Jfnapp's  American  Biogroftf, 

*  These  melancholy  facts  were  thus  narrated  hy  General  Wash 
ington,  in  his  letter  to  congress:--"  Our  situation  is  Iruly  distress- 
iag.  The  check  our  detachment  sustained  on  the  27th  ullimo,  has 
dispirited  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  apprehension  and  despair.  The  militia,  instead  of  calling, 
forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition,  in  order 
to  repair  our. losses,  are  dismayed,  intractable,  and  impatient  tore- 
turn.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off;  in  some  instances 
almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and  by  companies,  at  a 
time.  This  circumstance  of  itself,  independent  of  others,  when 
fronted  by  a  well-appointed  enemy, .superior  in  number  to  our 
whole  collected  force,  would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable  ;  but  when 
their  example  has  infected  another  part  of  the  army, — when  their 
want  of  discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost  every  kind  of  restraint  and 
government,  have  produced  a  like  conduct,  but  loo  common  to  the 
whole,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  that  order  and  subordination  ne 
cessary  to  the  well  doing  of  an  army,  and  which  had  been  inculca 
ted  before,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our  military  establishment  would, 
admit  of, — our  condition  is  still  more  alarming ;  and  with  the  deep 
est  concern  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  confidence  in  the 
generality  of  the  troops." 
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The  British,  taking  possession  of  New  York,  sta 
tioned  a  few  troops  in  the  capital ;  but  the  main 
.jody  of  their  army  was  on  York  Island,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  American  lines.  The  day  after 
the  retreat  from  New  York,  a  considerable  body  of 
the  British  appearing  in  the  plains  between  the  two 
camps,  the  general  ordered  Colonel  Knowlton,  with 
a  corps  of  rangers,  and  Major  Leitch,  with  three 
companies  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  to  get  in  their 
rear,  while  he  amused  them  by  making  apparent  dis 
positions  to  attack  their  front.  The  plan  succeeded ; 
and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans 
charged  the  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and  gain 
ed  considerable  advantage  ;  but  the  principal  benefit 
of  this  action  was  its  influence  in  reviving  the  de 
pressed  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  The  armies  did 
not  long  retain  their  position  on  York  Island.  The 
British  frigates  having  passed  up  North  River  under 
a  fire  from  Fort  Washington  and  the  post  opposite 
to  it  on  the  Jersey  shore,  General  Howe  embarked  a 
great  part  of  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and, 
passing  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound,  landed 
at  Frog's  Neck.  The  object  of  the  British  general 
was.  either  to  force  Washington  out  of  his  present 
lines,  or  to  enclose  him  in  them.  Aware  of  this  de 
sign.  General  Washington  moved  a  part  of  his  troops 
from  York  Island,  to  join  those  at  King's  Bridge,  and 
detached  some  regiments  to  West  Chester.  A  coun 
cil  of  war  was  now  called,  and  the  system  of  evacua 
ting  and  retreating  was  adopted,  with  the  exception 
ef  Fort  Washington,  for  the  defence  of  which  nearly 
three  thousand  men  were  assigned.  After  a  halt  of 
six  days,  the  royal  army  advanced,  not  without  con 
siderable  opposition,  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  by  New  Rochelle,  to  White  Plains,  where 
the  Americans  took  a  strong"  position  behind  entrench 
ments.  This  post  was  maintained  for  several  days, 
till  the  British  having  received  considerable  re-en 
forcements,  General  Washington  withdrew  to  the 
heights  of  North  Castle,  about  five  miles  from  White 
Plains,  where,  whether  from  the  strength  of  his  posi 
tion,  or  from  the  British  general  having  other  objects 
in  view,  no  attempt  at  attack  was  made. 

immediately  on  leaving  White  Plains,  General 
Howe  directed  his  attention  to  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Lee,  as  their  possession  would  secure  the  navi 
gation  of  the  Hudson,  and  facilitate  the  invasion  of 
New  Jersey.  On  the  15th  of  November,  General 
Howe,  being  in  readiness  for  the  assault,  summoned 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  Magaw,  the  com- 

*  "  On  the  7th  of  December,  our  army  marched  from  Bruns 
wick  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  the  same  hour  in 
•he  afternoon  arrived  at  Princeton.  This  place,  General  Washing- 


manding  officer,  in  spirited  language,  replied,  tha4 
he  should  defend  his  works  to  extremity.  On  the 
succeeding  morning,  the  British  made  the  assault  ir 
four  separate  divisions  ;  and  having,  after  a  brave 
and  obstinate  resistance,  surmounted  the  outworks, 
again  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  His 
ammunition  being  nearly  expended,  and  his  force 
incompetent  to  repel  the  numbers  which  were  ready 
on  every  side  to  assail  him,  Colonel  Magaw  surren 
dered  himself  and  his  garrison,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  men,  prisoners  of  war.  The  enemy  lost 
in  the  assault  about  eight  hundred  men,  mostly  Ger 
mans.  The  conquest  of  Fort  Washington  made  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  necessary.  Orders  were 
therefore  issued  -to  remove  the  ammunition  and 
stores  in  it ;  but,  before  much  progress  had  been 
made  ia  this  business,  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  the 
Hudson,  with  a  number  of  battalions,  with  the  in 
tention  to  enclose  the  garrison  between  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  North  Rivers.  This  movement  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  indispensable,  which  was  happily 
effected  with  little  loss  of  men  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  ihe -artillery,  stores,  and  baggage,  was  left  for  the 
enemy.  The  loss  at  Fort  Washington  was  heavy. 
The  regiments  captured  in  it  were  some  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  army.  The  tents,  camp-kettles,  «.nd 
stores,  lost  -at  this  place,  and  at  Fort  Lee,  could  riot, 
during  the  campaign,  be  replaced,  and  for  the  wan* 
of  them  the  men  suffered  extremely.  This  loss  was 
unnecessarily  sustained,  as  those  posts  ought,  unques 
tionably,  to  have  been  evacuated  before  Gen.  Howe 
was  in  a  situation  to  invest  them ;  and  this  event 
was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  the  American  force 
was  daily  diminished  by  the  expiration  of  the  soldiers' 
term  of  enlistment,  and  by  the  desertion  of  the  militia. 
These  successes  encouraged  the  British  to  pursue 
the  remaining  American  force,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
nihilating  it.  Gen.  Washington,  who  had  taken  post 
at  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Passaic,  finding 
himself  unable  to  make  any  real  opposition,  withdrew 
from  that  place  as  the  enemy  crossed  the  Passaic, 
and  retreated  to  Brunswick,  on  the  Rariton  ;  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  same  day,  entered  Newark. 
The  retreat  was  still  continued  from  Brunswick  to 
Princeton ;  from  Princeton  to  Trenton  ;  and  from 
Trenton  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware, 
The  pursuit  was  urged  with  so  much  rapidity,  thai 
the  rear  of  one  army  was  often  within  shot  of  the 
van  of  the  other.*  The  winter  being  now  set  in,  the 
British  army  went  into  quarters,  between  the  Dela- 


ton,  in  person,  with  Stirling's  brigade,  left  not  one  hour  before  the 
British  arrived.  At  Princeton,  the  British  general  waited  seven 
teen  hours,  marched  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and 
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ware  and  the  Hackensack.  Trenton,  the  most  im 
portant  post  and  barrier,  was  occupied  by  a  brigade 
of  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Rawle.  General  Howe 
now  issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
and  himself,  in  which  pardon  was  offered  to  all  per 
sons  who,  within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  should  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  government.  The  effects  of  this  pro 
clamation  were  soon  apparent.  People  from  several 
quarters  availed  themselves  of  it.  and  threw  down 
their  arms.  No  city  or  town,  indeed,  in  its  corpo 
rate  capacity,  submitted  to  the  British  government ; 
but  most  of  the  families  of  fortune  and  influence  dis 
covered  an  inclination  to  retufn  to  their  allegiance. 
Many  of  the  yeomanry  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
commissioners'  proclamation  :  and  the  great  body  of 
them  were  too  much  taken  up  with  the  security  of 
their  families  arid  their  property,  to  make  any  exer 
tion  in  the  public  cause.  Another  source  of  mortifi 
cation  to  the  Americans,  was  the  capture  of  General 
Lee,  who  had  imprudently  ventured  to  lodge  at  a 
house  three  miles  distant  from  his  corps.* 

This  was  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  revolu 
tionary  war.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  of  the 
United  States  for  independence.  The  American  army, 
reduced  in  numbers,  depressed  by  defeat,  and  ex 
hausted  by  fatigue,  naked,  barefoot,  and  destitute  of 
tents,  and  even  of  utensils  with  which  to  dress  their 
scanty  provisions,  was  fleeing  before  a  triumphant 
enemy,  well  appointed  and  abundantly  supplied.  A 
general  spirit  of  despondency  through  New  Jersey 
was  the  consequence  of  this  disastrous  state  of  public 
affairs.  But  in  this  worst  of  times  congress  stood 
unmoved  ;  their  measures  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
confusion  or  dismay  ;  the  public  danger  only  rorised 
them  to  more  vigorous  exertions,  that  they  misfht 
give  a  firmer  tone  to  the  public  mind,  and  animate 
the  citizens  of  United  America  to  a  manly  defence 
of  their  independence.  Beneath  this  cloud  of  adver 
sity,  too,  General  I  Washington  shone  with  a  brighter 
lustre  than  in  the  day  of  his  highest  prosperity.  Not 
dismayed  by  all  the  difficulties  which  encompassed 
him,  he  accommodated  his  measures  to  his  situation, 
and  still  made  the  good  of  his  country  the  object  of 
his  unwearied  pursuit.  He  ever  wore  the  counte 
nance  of  composure  and  confidence,  by  his  own  ex- 


arrived  at  Trenton  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  \vhen  the 
last  boat  of  General  Washington's  embarkation  crossed  the  river, 
as  if  he  had  calculated,  it  was  observed,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
exact  time  necessary  for  his  enemy  to  make  his  escape."— Stead- 
man's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

*  General  Lee  had  been  a  British  officer,  and  had  engaged  in 
the  American  service  before  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of 
his  commission.  Sir  William  Howe,  for  this  reason,  pretended  to 
view  him  as  a  traitor,  and  at  first  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  parole, 


ample  inspiring  his  little  band  with  firmness  to  strug 
gle  with  adverse  fortune. 

While  Washington  was  retreating  over  the  Dela 
ware,  the  British,  under  Sir  Pelew  Parker  and  Ge 
neral  Clinton,  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
blocked  up  Commodore  Hopkins's  squadron,  and  a 
number  of  privateers  at  Providence ;  but  this  mea 
sure  was  disadvantageous  to  the  British,  as  it  required 
the  presence  of  troops  which  might  have  been  much 
more  advantageously  employed. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  now  becoming 
the  seat  of  war,  congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore  ; 
resolving  at  the  same  time,  "  that  General  Washing 
ton  should  be  possessed  of  full  powers  to  order  and 
direct  all  things  relative  to  the  department  and  the 
operations  of  the  war."  In  this  extremity,  judicious 
determinations  in  the  cabinet  were  accompanied  with 
vigorous  operations  in  the  field.  The  united  exer 
tions  of  civil  and  military  officers  had  by  this  time 
brought  a  considerable  body  of  militia  into  their  ranks. 
General  Sullivan,  too,  on  whom  the  command  of  Ge 
neral  Lee's  division  devolved  on  his  capture,  prompt 
ly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
at  this  period  joined  him,  and  General  Heath  marched 
a  detachment  from  Peekskill. 

The  army,  with  these  re-enforcements,  amounted' 
to  seven  thousand  men,  and  General  Washington  de 
termined  to  commence  active  and  bold  operations. 
He  had  noticed  the  loose  and  uncovered  state  of  the  • 
winter  quarters  of  the  British  army,  and  contempla 
ted  the  preservation  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  recovery 
of  New  Jersey,  by  sweeping,  at  one  stroke,  all  the  • 
British  cantonments  upon  the  Delaware.  The  pre 
sent  position  of  his  forces  favoured  the  execution  of 
his  plan.  The  troops  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Washington,  consisting  of  about  two  thou 
sand  four  hundred  men.  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
river  at  M'Koiikey's  ferry,  nine  miles  above  Trenton, 
to  attack  that  post.  General  Irvine  was  directed  to 
cross  with  his  division  at  Trenton  ferry,  to  secure  the 
brielge  below  the  town,  and  prevent  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  that  way.  General  Cadwallader  received  or 
ders  to  puss,  the  river 'at  Bristol  ferry,  and  assault  the 
post  at  Burlington.  The  night  of  the  twenty-fifth 
was  assigned  for  the  execution  of  this  daring  scheme. 
It  proved  to  be  seA-erely  cold,  nnd  so  much  ice  was 

or  to  consider  him  as  a  subject  of  exchange.     Congress  directed' 
the  commander  in,  chief  to  propose  to  Sir  William  Howe  to  ex 
change  six  field  officers  for  General  Lee.     In  case  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  that  body  resolved,  that  these  officers  should  be  closely 
confined,  and  in  every  respect  receive  the  treatment  that  General 
Lee  did.     The. proposition  not  being  acceded  to,  the  resolution  of  • 
congress  was  carried  into  effect,  by  the  executives  of  the  states  in 
whose  custody  the  selected  field  officers  were,  with  a  degree  of  se 
verity  which  even  the  treatment  of  General  Lee  did  not  warrant. 
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m;ide  in  the  river,  that  General  Irvine  and  General 
Cadwallader,  after  having  strenuously  exerted  them 
selves,  found  it  impracticable  to  pass  their  divisions, 
and  their  part  of  the  plan  totally  failed.  The  com 
mander  in  chief  was,  however,  more  fortunate,  and, 
though  with  much  difficulty  and  considerable  loss  of 
time,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and  reached 
Trenton  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  brave 
Colonel  Rawle,  the  commanding  officer,  assembled 
his  forces  for  the  defence  of  his  post ;  but  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  first  fire,  and  his  men,  in 
apparent  dismay,  attempted  to  file  off  towards  Prince 
ton.  General  Washington,  perceiving  their  inten 
tion,  moved  a  part  of  his  troops  into  this  road,  in  their 
front,  and  defeated  the  design.  Their  artillery  being 
seized,  and  the  Americans  pressing  upon  them,  they 
surrendered.  Twenty  of  the  Germans  were  killed, 
and  a  thousand  made  prisoners.  By  the-  failure  of 
General  Irvine,  a  small  body  of  the  enemy  stationed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  escaped  over  the  bridge 
%)  Bordentown.  Of  the  American  troops,  two  pri 
vates  were  killed,  and  two  frozen  to  death,  and  one 
officer  and  three  or  four  privates  were  wounded. 
Could  the  other  divisions  have  crossed  the  Delaware, 
General  Washington's  plan,  in  its  full  extent,  would 
probably  have  succeeded.  Not  thinking  it  prudent 
to  hazard  the  fruits  of  this  gallant  stroke  by  more 
daring  attempts,  the  general,  the  same  day,  recrossed 
the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners,  with  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  some  milita 
ry  stores. 

This  display  of  enterprise  and  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  astonished  and  perplexed  General 
Howe,  and,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  commence  active  operations.  Such 
was  the  reviving  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Ame 
rican  soldiers,  and  such  the  skill  which  the  com 
mander  in  chief  exercised,  that,  after  several  success 
ful  operations  following  that  of  Trenton,  he  not  only 
saved  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  but  recovered 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Jerseys,  in  defiance  of  an 
army  vastly  superior  to  his,  in  discipline,  resources, 
and  numbers.  Of  all  their  recent  extensive  posses 
sions  in  the  Jerseys,. the  English  retained  now  only 
the  posts  of  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  These  success 
ful  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  im 
mediately  followed  by  a  proclamation,  in  the  name 
of  General  Washington,  absolving  all  those  who  had 
been  induced  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  tendered 
by  the  British  commissioners,  and  promising  them 
protection  on  condition  of  their  subscribing  to  a  form 
of  oath  prescribed  by  congress.  The  effects  of  this 
proclamation  were  almost  instantaneous.  The  in 


habitants  of  the  Jerseys,  who  had  conceived  a  violent 
hatred  to  the  British  army,  on  account  of  their  un 
checked  course  of  plundering,  instantly  renounced' 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  attached  them 
selves  to  the  cause  of  America.  Several  who  were 
resolved  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  joined  the  army  un 
der  General  Washington,  while  others  rendered  equal 
service  to  the  side  to  which  they  attached  themselves, 
by  supplying  the  American  army  with  provisions  and 
fuel,  and  by  conveying  intelligence  of  the  operations 
of  the  British  army. 

Before  entering  on  the  campaign  of  1777,  it  will 
be  proper  briefly  to  notice  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ca 
nada.  The  Americans  still  possessed  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  and  were  masters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  To  dispossess  them  of  these  posts  was  an  ar 
duous  and  a  difficult  task,  inasmuch  as  the  British 
had  not  a  vessel  on  Lake  Champlain  to  oppose  the 
American  fleet.  Difficult,  however,  as  it  was,  Gene 
ral  Carleton  resolved  to  use  eveiy  effort  to  procure 
an  adequate  naval  force,  and  at  length  succeeding  i» 
the  attainment  of  his  object,  he  acquired  a  decided 
superiority.  On  the  llth  of  October,  the  British 
fleet  discovered  that  of  their  opponents  very  advaiir- 
tageously  posted  off  the  island  Valkxnir,  with  an  in 
tention  of  defending  the  passage  between  that  island 
and  the  western  main.  A  schooner  and  some  gun 
boats,  being  considerably  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  began  the  engagement,  which  was  continued 
for  some  hours  on  both  sides,  with  great  intrepidity. 
Brigadier-General  Waterbury,  in  the  Washington 
galley,  fought  with  undaunted  bravery,  until  nearly 
all  his  officers  were  killed  er  wounded,  and  his  vessel 
greatly  injured,  when  Arnold  ordered  the  remaining, 
shattered  vessels  to  retire  up  the  lake  towards  Crown 
Point,  to  refit.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  British,  and  the  action  was  renew 
ed.  The  Washington  galley,  crippled  in  the  first 
action,  was  soon  obliged  to  strike  and  surrender. 
General  Arnold,  having  obstinately  defended  himsel- 
with  great  judgment  and  gallantry  against  a  superior 
force,  was  at  length  so  closely  pressed,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  run  on  shore  his  own  vessel,  the  Con 
gress  galley,  which,  with  five  gondolas,  was  aban 
doned  and  blown  up.  Of  sixteen  American  vessels, 
eleven  were  taken  or  destroyed  ;  of  the  British,  two 
gondolas  w-ere  sunk,  and  one  blown  up,  with  sixty 
men.  The  loss  of  men  on  each  side  was  supposed 
to  be  nearly  equal ;  that  of  the  Americans  was  esti 
mated  at  about  a  hundred;  The  British  army  and 
fleet  now  established  themselves  at  Crown  Point,  and 
proceeded  to  strengthen  the  old  fortifications,  origi 
nally  erected  at  this  $  ace  by  the  French  in  1756;, 
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but  they  very  soon  abandoned  this  station,  and  re 
tired  into  Canada. 

Having  secured  the  Hessian  prisoners  on  the  Penn 
sylvania  side  of  the  Delaware,  Washington  recrossed 
the  river  two  days  after  the  action,  and  took  posses 
sion  of  Trenton.  Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwallader, 
who  lay  at  Bordentown  and  Crosswix,  with  three 
thousand  six  hundred  militia,  were  ordered  to  march 
up  in  the  night  of  the  first  of  January,  to  join  the 
commander  in  chief,  whose  whole  effective  force,  in 
cluding  this  accession,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
men.  The  detachments  of  the  British  army  which 
had  been  distributed  over  New  Jersey,  now  assem 
bled  at  Princeton,  and  were  joined  by  the  army  from 
Brunswick,  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  From  this  po 
sition  they  advanced  toward  Trenton  in  great  force, 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  January  ;  and,  after 
some  slight  skirmishing  with  troops  detached  to  ha 
rass  and  delay  their  march,  the  van  of  their  army 
reached  Trenton  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  On 
their  approach,  General  Washington  retired  across 
the  Assumpinek,  a  rivulet  that  runs  through  the 
town,  and  by  some  field  pieces,  posted  on  its  opposite 
banks,  compelled  them,  after  attempting  to  cross  in 
several  places,  to  fall  back  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
guns.  The  two  armies,  kindling  their  fires,  retained 
their  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rivulet,  and 
kept  up  a  cannonade  until  night.  The  situation  of 
the  American  general  was  at  this  moment  extremely 
critical.  Nothing  but  a  stream,  in  many  places  forda- 
ble,  separated  his  army  from  an  enemy  in  every  re 
spect  its  superior.  If  he  remained  in  his  present 
position,  he  was  certain  ofc  being  attacked  the  next 
morning,  at  the  hazard  of  the  entire  destruction  of 
his  little  army.  If  he  should  retreat  over  the  Dela 
ware,  the  ice  in  that  river  not  being  firm  enough  to 
admit  a  passage  upon  it,  there  was  danger  of  great 
loss,  perhaps  of  a  total  defeat ;  the  Jerseys  would  be 
in  full  possession  of  the  enemy  ;  the  public  mind 
would  be  depressed  ;  recruiting  would  be  discoura 
ged  ;  and  Philadelphia  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
General  Howe.  In  this  extremity,  he  boldly  deter 
mined  to  abandon  the  Delaware,  and,  by  a  circuitous 
march  along  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  fall  into  their 
rear  at  Princeton.  When  it  was  dark,  the  army, 
leaving  its  fires  lighted,  and  the  sentinels  on  the 
margin  of  the  creek,  decamped  with  perfect  secrecy. 
About  sunrise  two  British  regiments,  that  were  on 
their  march  to  join  the  rear  of  the  British  army  at 
Maidenhead,  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  Americans, 
conducted  by  General  Mercer,  and  a  very  sharp  ac 
tion  ensued.  The  advanced  party  of  Americans, 
composed  chiefly  of  militia,  soon  gave  way,  and  the 


few  regulars  attached  to  them  could  not  maintain 
their  ground.  General  Mercer,  while  gallantly  ex 
erting  himself  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  received  a 
mortal  wound.  General  Washington,  however,  who 
followed  close  in  their  rear,  now  led  on  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
great  spirit.  While  he  exposed  himself  to  their 
hottest  fire,  he  was  so  well  supported  by  the  same 
troops  which  had  aided  him  a  few  days  before  in  the 
victory  at  Trenton,  that  the  British  were  compelled 
to  give  way,  and  Washington  pressed  forward  to 
Princeton.  A  party  of  the  British  that  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  college,  after  receiving  a  few  discharges 
from  the  American  field-pieces,  surrendered  them 
selves  prisoners  of  war  ;  but  the  principal  part  of 
the  regiment  that  was  left  there,  saved  itself  by  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  Brunswick.  In  this  action  up 
wards  of  a  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Great 
was  the  surprise  of  Lord  Cornwallis  when  the  report 
of  the  artillery  at  Princeton,  and  the  arrival  of  breatr£ 
less  messengers,  apprised  him  that  the  enemy  was  in 
his  rear.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  his  position,  he 
commenced  a  retreat ;  and,  being  harassed  by  the 
militia  and  the  countrymen  who  had  suffered  from 
the  outrages  perpetrated  by  his  troops  on  their  ad 
vance,  he  did  not  deem  himself  in  safety  till  he  ar 
rived  at  Brunswick,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the 
Rariton,  he  had  communication  with  New  York. 

The  successes  of  the  American  arms  at  Trenton 
and  at  Princeton  were  followed  by  important  conse 
quences.  The  affairs  of  the  United  States,  before 
these  events,  appeared  to  be  desperate.  Two  thou 
sand  of  the  regular  troops  had  a  right,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  to  demand  their  discharge.  The  recruiting 
service  was  at  an  end,  and  general  despondency  pre 
vailed.  The  triumphs  of  the  British  through  the 
previous  parts  of  the  campaign  produced  a  common 
apprehension,  in  the  citizens  of  the  middle  states, 
that  any  further  struggle  would  be  useless,  and  that 
America  must  eventually  return  to  her  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain.  Many  individuals  made  their  peace 
with  the  commissioners,  and  took  protection  from  the 
officers  of  the  crown ;  and  more  discovered  an  in 
clination  to  do  it,  when  opportunity  should  present 
itself.  General  Howe  supposed  New  Jersey  restored 
to  the  British  government,  and  thought  the  war 
drawing  to  a  close.  But  these  successes  were  con 
sidered  as  great  victories,  and  produced  important  ef 
fects  upon  the  public  mind.  The  character  of  the 
commander  in  chief  proportionably  rose  in  the  estima 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  American  people,  who  now 
respected  themselves,  and  confided  in  their  persever- 
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hig  efforts  to  secure  the  great  object  of  contention — 
the  independence  of  their  country.  Other  causes  had 
a  powerful  operation  upon  the  minds  of  the  yeoman 
ry  of  New  Jersey.  The  British  commanders  tolera 
ted,  or  at  least  did  not  restrain,  gross  licentiousness 
in  their  army.  The  inhabitants  of  the  state  which 
they  boasted  was  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  parent 
country,  were  treated  not  as  reclaimed  friends,  but 
as  conquered  enemies.  The  soldiers  were  guilty  of 
every  species  of  rapine,  and  with  little  discrimination 
between  those  who  had  opposed  or  supported  the 
measures  of  Britain.  The  abuse  was  not  limited  to 
the  plundering  of  ]  ->rty.  Every  indignity  was 
offered  to  the  persons  e.  the  inhabitants,  not  except 
ing  those  outrages  to  the  female  sex  which  are  felt 
by  ingenuous  minds  with  the  keenest  anguish,  and 
excite  noble  spirits  to  desperate  resistance.  These 
aggravated  abuses  roused  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
to  repel  that  army  to  which  they  had  voluntarily 
submitted,  in  the  expectation  of  protection  and.  secu 
rity.  At  the  dawn  of  success  upon  the  American 
arms,  they  rose  in  small  bands  to  oppose  their  inva 
ders.  They  scoured  the  country,  cut  off  every  sol 
dier  who  straggled  from  his  corps,  and  in  many  in 
stances  repelled  the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy. 
Early  in.  this  year  also  the  Americans  were  gratified 
by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  France  at  Portsmouth, 
in  New  Hampshire,  with  upwards  of  eleven  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  thousand  barrels  of  powder  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms 
arrived,  in  another  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  supply  was,  however,  in  some  measure  coun 
terbalanced.  In  the  month  of  March  the  British  sent 
out  two  detachments  to  destroy  the  American  stores 
at  Peekskill  on  the  North  River,  and  at  Danbury, 
in  Connecticut.  Both  succeeded  in  their  attempt ; 
and  although  the  stores  destroyed  did  not  equal  in 
quantity  the  report  on  which  the  expeditions  were 
planned,  yet  their  loss  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Ameri 
cans  in  the  active  season  of  the  campaign. 

Sir  William  Howe,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
entice  or  provoke  General  Washington  to  an  engage 
ment,  had,  in  June,  retired  with  his  army  from  the 
Jerseys  to  Staten  Island.  After  keeping  the  Ameri 
can  general  in  long  and  perplexing  suspense  concern 
ing  his  intended  operations,  he  at  length  sailed  from 
Sandy  Hook  with  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  en 
tered  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  ar 
rived  at  the  head  of  Elk  river.  Generals  Grant  and 
Knyphausen  having  joined  him  on  the  8th  of  Sep 
tember  with  the  troops  under  their  command,  the 
whole  army  moved  onward  in  two  columns  toward 
Philadelphia,  the  possession  of  which  was  now  evi 


dently  the  object  of  the  British  communder.  Wash- 
ington,  who  regulated  his  movements  by  those  of  the 
enemy,  had  by  this  time,  with  the  whole  American 
army  excepting  the  light  infantry,  which  remained 
on  the  lines,  taken  a  position  behind  Red  Clay  Creek, 
on  the  road  leading  directly  from  (he  enemy's  camp 
to  Philadelphia.  The  British  rapidly  advanced  until 
they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Americans  ;  while 
Washington  crossed  the  Brandywine,  and  took  post 
on  a  height  behind  that  river.  At  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  llth  it  was  ascertained  that  Sir  Wil 
liam  Howe  in  person  had  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
the  forks,  and  was  rapidly  marching  down  the  north 
side  of  the  river  to  attack  the  American  army.  The 
commander-in-chief  now  ordered  General  Sullivan 
to  form  the  right  wing  to  oppose  the  column  of  Sir 
William.  General  Wayne  was  directed  to  remain 
at  Chadd's  Ford  with  the  left  wing,  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river  with  Knyphausen.  General 
Greene,  with  his  division,  was  posted  as  a  reserve  in 
the  centre  between  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  to  re-enforco 
either,  as  circumstances  might  require.  General 
Sullivan  marched  up  the  river,  until  he  found  favour 
able  ground  on  which  to  form  his  men  ;  his  left  was 
near  the  Brandywine,  and  both  flanks  were  covered^ 
with  thick  wood.  At  half-past  four  o'clock,  when 
his  line  was  scarcely  formed,  the  British,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  commenced  a  spirited  attack.  The 
action  was  for  some  time  severe  ;  but  the  American 
right,  which  was  not  properly  in  order  when  the  as 
sault  began,  at  length  gave  way,  and  exposed  the 
flank  of  the  troops  that  maintained  their  ground  to  a 
destructive  fire,  and  continuing  to  break  from  the 
right,  the  whole  line  finally  gave  way.  As  soon  as 
the  firing  began,  General  Washington,  with  General 
Greene's  division,  hastened  towards  the  scene  of  ac 
tion,  but  before  his  arrival,  Sullivan  was  routed,  and 
the  commanderinchief  could  only  check  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  beaten  troops. 
During,  these  transactions  General  Knyphausen  as 
saulted  the  works  erected  for  the  defence  of  Chadd's 
Ford,  and  soon  carried  them.  General  Wayne,  by 
this  time  learning  the  fate  of  the  other  divisions,  drew 
off  his  troops.  General  Washington  retreated  with 
his  whole  force  that  night  to  Chester.  The  Ameri 
can  loss  in  this  battle  was  about  three  hundred  killed 
and  six  hundred  wounded.  Four  hundred  were 
made  prisoners,  but  these  chiefly  of  the  wounded. 

Perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  moving  into  the 
Lancaster-road,  towards  the  city,  General  Washing 
ton  took  possession  of  ground  near  the  Warren  ta 
vern,  on  the  left  of  the  British,  and  twenty-three 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  protection  of  hi* 
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stores  at  Reading  was  one  object  of  this  movement. 
The  next  morning  he  was  informed  of  the  approach 
of  the  British  army.  He  immediately  put  his  troops 
in  motion  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  advance  of  the 
•two  hostile  armies  met  and  began  to  skirmish,  when 
.a  violent  storm  came  on,  which  prevented  a  general 
(engagement,  and  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri 
cans  absolutely  necessary.  The  inferiority  of  the 
.muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  American  soldiery, 
•which  had  been  verified  in  every  action,  was  stri 
kingly  illustrated  in  this  retreat.  The  gun-locks 
being  badly  made,  and  the  cartridge-boxes  imperfectly 
constructed,  this  storm  rendered  most  of  the  arms 
omfit  for  nse  ;  and  all  the  ammunition  was  damaged. 
:The  army  was  in  consequence  extremely  exposed, 
;and  their  danger  became  the  greater,  as  many  of  the 
•soldiers  were  destitute  of  bayonets.  Fortunately  the 
ttempest,  which  produced  such  serious  mischief  to  the 
Americans,  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  British. 
Washington  still  continued  to  make  every  effort  to 
save  the  capital  ;  but  Sir  William  Howe,  having  se 
cured  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  23d  of 
September,  crossed  it  with  his  whole  army ;  on  the 
26th  he  advanced  to  Germantown  ;  and  on  the  suc- 
.ceeding  day  Lord  Corn  wall  is,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
detachment,  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph. 

The  American  army,  re-enforced  to  eight  thousand 
continental  troops  and  three  thousand  militia,  took 
•a  position  at  Shippack  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
,and  sixteen  from  Germantown.  At  the  latter  place 
was  posted  the  main  body  of  the  British  army.  The 
first  object  of  Sir  William  Howe  was  to  subdue  the 
defences,  and  remove  the  impediments  of  the  Dela 
ware,  that  a  communication  might  be  opened  with 
the  British  shipping.  General  Washington  made 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  enemy's 
design,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  General  Howe  out  of 
Philadelphia,  by  preventing  supplies  of  provisions 
from  reaching  him.  Of  the  attainment  of  this  im 
portant  object,  he  had  no  doubt,  could  the  passage  of 
the  Delaware  be  rendered  impracticable.  For  this 
purpose  works  had  been  erected  on  a  bank  of  mud 
and  sand  in  the  river,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  about  seven  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
The  place,  from  these  works,  was  denominated  Fort 
[sland,  and  the  works  themselves  Fort  Mifflin.  On 
a  neck  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore  of  New  Jersey, 
called  Red  Bank,  a  fort  was  constructed  and  mount 
ed  with  heavy  artillery,  and  called  Fort  Mercer. 
Fort  Island  and  Red  Bank  were  distant  from  each 
other  half  a  mile.  In  the  channel  of  the  Delaware, 
which  ran  between  them,  two  ranges  of  chevaux-de- 


frise  were  sunk.  These  consisted  of  large  pieces  of 
timber,  strongly  framed  together,  and  pointed  with 
iron,  and  they  completely  obstructed  the  passage  of 
ships.  These  works  were  covered  by  several  gal 
leys,  floating  batteries,  and  armed  ships. 

Sir  William  Howe  having  detached  a  considerable 
force  from  Germantown  to  operate  against  the  works 
on  the  Delaware,  General  Washington  thought  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  the  British  army 
in  their  cantonments.  The  line  of  the  British  en 
campment  crossed  the  village  of  Germantown  at  right 
angles,  near  its  centre,  and  its  flanks  were  strongly 
covered.  The  army,  having  moved  from  its  ground 
about  seven  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  October, 
began  an  attack  about  sunrise  the  next  morning. 
The  advance  of  the  column,  led  by  Sullivan,  and  ac 
companied  by  the  commander  in  chief,  encountered 
and  drove  in  a  picket,  which  presently  gave  way  ; 
and  his  main  body,  soon  following,  engaged  the  light 
infantry  and  other  troops  encamped  near  the  picket, 
and  forced  them  from  their  ground.  Though  closely 
pursued,  Lieutenant-colonel  Musgrove,  with  six  com 
panies,  took  post  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  the  Americans,  and  severely  galled 
them  by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  doors  and  win 
dows.  General  Washington  immediately  ordered  a 
brigade  to  surround  the  house ;  but  Colonel  Musgrove 
refused  to  surrender.  Four  pieces  .of  cannon  were 
brought  against  him,  but  lie  sustained  the  fire  of  them 
until  Major-general  Gray,  with  the  third  brigade,  and 
Brigadier-general  Agnew,  with  the  fourth,  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  attacked  the  Americans  with  greo.t 
spirit.  In  the  mean  time  General,  Greene  arrived  with 
his  column,  and  attacked  the  right  Aving  of  the  British. 
Colonel  Matthews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  op 
posed  to  him ;  but  being  enveloped  in  a  most  extra 
ordinary  fog,  he  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  whole 
regiment.  At  length  a  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  attacked  the  Americans  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  embarrassments  among  the 
American  troops,  occasioned  by  the  darkness,  gave 
the  English  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation. 
Sullivan's  division  had  penetrated  far  into  German- 
town  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  now 
commenced  a  retreat,  and  all  efforts  to  rally  it  proved 
ineffectual.  In  this  battle  the  loss  of  the  Americans, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  British  did 
not  exceed  half  that  number.  The  American  army 
encamped  again  on  Shippack  Creek,  but  soon  after 
advanced  to  White  Marsh,  while  the  royal  army  re 
moved  from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia. 
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The  works  in  the  Delaware  now  engaged  the  at 
tention  of  the  British  and  American  generals.  Lord 
Howe,  by  continued  exertion,  having  overcome  the 
obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the 
river  at  Billingsport,  a  joint  attack  by  sea  and  land 
was  planned  against  Red  Bank  and  Fort  Island.  The 
Augusta,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  the  Merlin  frigate, 
and  several  small  armed  vessels,  moved  up  the  Dela 
ware  to  assault  the  works  on  Fort  or  Mud  Island. 
Count  Donop  crossed  into  New  Jersey  with  twelve 
hundred  Germans,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  22d  ap 
peared  before  Fort  Mercer,  on  Red  Bank.  His  as 
sault  was  highly  spirited,  and  the  defence  intrepid 
and  obstinate.  Colonel  Green,  the  commandant, 
whose  garrison  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men, 
was  unable  adequately  to  man  the  outworks  ;  but 
he  galled  the  Germans  in  their  advance,  and  on  their 
near  approach  he  quitted  them,  and  retired  within 
the  inner  intrenchments.  They  pressed  forward  with 
undaunted  bravery,  and  the  Americans  poured  upon 
them  a  deadly  fire.  Count  Donop  was  himself  mor 
tally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  corps  ;  the 
second  in  command  soon  after  fell,  and  the  third  im 
mediately  drew  oS  his  forces.  The  assailants  had 
four  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
garrison,  fighting  under  cover,  had  only  thirty.  In 
the  mean  time,  Fort  Mifflin  was  attacked  by  the 
shipping,  and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  Pennsylva 
nia  shore.  Incessant  volleys  of  bombs  and  cannon 
balls  were  discharged  upon  it.  But  at  ebb  tide  the 
Augusta  and  Merlin  grounded,  and  were  burnt.  The 
garrison  supported  this  tremendous  fire  without  ma 
terial  injury.  The  resistance  of  the  forts  on  the 
Delaware  far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  Bri 
tish  commanders,  they  adopted  measures  to  overcome 
it  without  the  hazard  of  a  second  assault.  They 
erected  batteries  upon  Providence  Island,  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  American  fort.  They  also 
brought  up  their  shipping,  gun-boats,  &c.,  and  from 
the  10th  to  the  16th  of  November,  battered  the  Ame 
rican  works.  By  this  time  the  defences  were  entirely 
beaten  down,  every  piece  of  cannon  was  dismounted, 
and  one  of  the  ships  approached  so  near  Fort  Mif 
flin  as  to  throw  hand-grenades  from  her  tops  into  it, 
which  killed  the  men  upon  the  platform.  The  brave 
garrison  received  orders  to  quit  the  post.  Red  Bank 
being  no  longer  useful,  its  garrison  and  stores  were 

*  Thacher's  Military  Journal,  p.  107. 

t   It  has  ever  been  a  source  of  reproach  against  the  British,  that 
they  employed  the  sanguinary  Indians  as  their  allies.     The  atro 
cities  they  committed  might  be  somewhat  exaggerated  by  General 
Gates  and  others ;  but  that  instances  did  occur,  to  the  disgrace  of 
heir  civilized  associates,  cannot  be  denied.     The  melancholy  case 
of  Miss  M'Crea  will  long  be  remembered.     Captain  Jones,  her 
VOL.  I.— Nos.  11  &  12.          2  a 


also  withdrawn,  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
with  five  thousand  men  to  invest  it. 

While  these  inauspicious  operations  were  carried 
on  in  the  south,  the  northern  portion  of  the  country 
was  a  theatre  of  events  that  more  than  counterbal 
anced  them.  A  principal  object  of  the  British,  in  the 
campaign  of  this  year,  was  to  open  a  free  communi 
cation  between  New  York  and  Canada.  The  British 
ministry  were  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  that,  by  effect 
ing  this  object,  New  England,  which  they  consider 
ed  as  the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  might  be  severed 
from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  compelled  to  sub 
mission.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  an  army  of 
British  and  German  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  artillery,  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne, 
an  enterprising  and  able  officer.  The  plan  of  opera 
tions  consisted  of  two  parts.  General  Burgoyne, 
with  the  main  body,  was  to  advance  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or,  at  least, 
so  far  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  royal  army  from 
New  York;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  Leger,  with 
about  two  hundred  British,  a  regiment  of  New  York 
loyalists,  raised  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  John 
son,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  was  to  ascend  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  from  that  quarter 
to  penetrate  toward  Albany,  by  the  way  of  the  Mo 
hawk  river.  General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  May.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  he  advanceAwith 
his  army  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  invest  Ticonderoga,  which  was  soon  abandoned 
by  the  Americans,  under  General  St.  Clair,  who, 
after  a  distressing  march,  joined  General  Schuyler 
at  Fort  Edward,  on  the  river  Hudson.  General 
Burgoyne,  having  with  incredible  labour  and  fatigue 
conducted  his  army  through  the  wilderness  from 
Skenesborough,  reached  Fort  Edward  on  the  30th 
of  July.  As  he  approached  that  place,  General 
Schuyler,  whose  forces,  even  since  the  junction  of 
St.  Clair,  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  four  hundred 
men,  retired  over  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga.  Early 
in  August,  St.  Leger  invested  Fort  Schuyler,  and  at 
first  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Americans  ; 
but,  by  stratagem,*  the  Indians  were  induced  to  desert 
him,  and  finding  himself  abandoned  by  seven  or 
eight  hundred  of  these  important  auxiliaries,!  he  de 
camped  in  great  confusion,  and  returned  to  Montreal, 


lover,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  anxious  on  her  account,  en 
gaged  some  Indians,  of  two  different  tribes,  to  convey  her  away 
from  among  the  Americans,  for  the  purpose  of  security ;  fearing 
for  her,  probably,  on  account  of  her  father  being  interested  in  U 
royal  cause,  and  of  her  attachment  to  himself.     Having  promise 
to  reward  the  person  who  should  bring  her  safe  to  him  with  a  bs 
rel  of  rum,  the  two  Indians,  who  had  already  conveyed  her  tc 
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leaving  his  tents,  with  most  of  his  artillery  and  stores, 
in  the  field.  While  St.  Leger  was  thus  unsuccessful 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Baume, 

distance,  disputed  which  of  them  should  present  to  Captain  Jones 
the  object  of  his  affection.  Each  was  anxious  for  the  reward  ; 
and  that  the  other  might  not  receive  it,  one  of  them  killed  her  with 
a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  what  had 
happened,  Burgoyne  obliged  the  Indians  to  deliver  up  the  murder 
er,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death.  Many  thought  the  threat 
would  have  been  executed;  but  he  was  pardoned,  upon  the  Indians 
agreeing  to  terms  enjoined  them  by  Burgoyne,  which  the  general 
thought  would  be  more  efficacious  than  an  execution,  to  prevent 
similar  mischiefs.  —  Gordon,  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 

The  fate  of  this  young  woman  has  excited  the  sympathies  of  her 
friends,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  James  M'Crea,  a  clergyman  of  New  Jersey,  who  died 
before  the  revolution.  After  ber  father's  death,  she  resided  with 
her  brother,  at  Albany,  who  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Edward.  There  are  several  versions  of  this  story  of  blood  ;  but 
the  following  is  drawn  from  an  examination  of  all  of  them.  Au 
gust,  1777,  is  stated  to  be  the  time  of  her  death. 

She  was  a  young  lady  twenty-three  years  of  age,  amiable  and 
well  educated.  She  was  related  to  one  of  the  American  officers 
who  was  at  Port  Edward,  but  on  the  alarm  given  by  the  retreat  of 
the  American  army  from  the  lakes,  she  had  left  her  home  for  a 
safe  retreat  in  Fort  Miller  ;  but  when  the  American  forces  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  from  that  fortress  to  Vermont,  she  did  not  think 
proper  to,  go  with  them,  and  returned  to  Sandy  Hill,  the  place  of 
her  usual  residence..  Rumour  after  rumour  soon  reached  her  here 
of  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  and  she  knew  not  whither  to  fly. 
The  whole  country  from  the  lakes  was  in  great  consternation,  and 
she  set  out  for  Fort  Edward,  with  some  other  females.  Her  fears 
were  increased,  for  she  felt  no  confidence  in  either  side.  She  was 
on  American  ground,  but  was  betrothed  to  an  American,  who  had 
taken  sides  with  the  British,  and  had  gone  to  Canada,  where  he 
was  made  captain  of  a  company.  The  lovers  had  managed  to 
fceep  up  a  correspondence,  and  he  was  informed,  when  he  reached 
Fort  Anne,  that  his  inamorata  was  concealed  in  a  house  a  few 
sTffo 


Sandy  Hill.  To  go  there  himself  would  be  dangerous 
to  both,  as  the  woods  were  infested  with  scouting  parties  of  Ameri 
can  troops,  and  he,  as  a  tory,  wouW  have  been  harshly  dealt  with, 
if  taken  by  them  ;  but,  to  make,  all  sure,  he  engaged  a  party  of  con 
fidential  Indians,  to  take  his  horse  and  go  to  her  place  of  conceal 
ment,  and  bring  her  to  him  in  safety.  The  party  reached  the 
place,  and  she  received  the  letter.  He  urged  her  in  his  letter  not 
to  hesitate  a  moment  in  putting  herself  under  their  protection,  but 
she  had  some  sad  misgivings.  The  Indians  had  been  a  terror  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  tales  she  had  heard  in  her  child 
hood,  came  thickly  upon  her  distracted  mind  ;  but  the  voice  of  a 
lover  is  law  to  a.  confiding  woman. 

She  put  herself  under  their  guidance,  and  they  had  proceeded 
qn  their  journey,  she  on  horseback  and  they  on  foot,  to  near  a  small 
spring,  which  may  now  be  seen,  when  they  were  met  by  another 
party  of  Indians,  who  had  heard  of  the  reward  which  "her  lover 
had  offered,  or  were  sent  by  him,  in  his  impatience  to  see  her  out 
of  danger.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  parties  of  Indians,  which 
should  have  the  rerward,  or  at  least  how  it  should  be  shared,  when 
an  American  scouting  party  came  in  sight,  and  commenced  a  brisk 
fire  on  the  Indians,  who  w.ere  thus  .disputing.  They  instantly  fled  ; 
but,  unwilling  she  .should  betaken  by  the  scouting  party,  one  of  the 
Indians,  while  the  others  had  fled  to  the  bushes,  pulled  the  girl 
from  the  horse,  struck  his  tomahawk  into  her  forehead,  tore  off 
her  scalp,  and  gashed  her  breast,  and  left  her  under  a.  huge  pine. 
The  snouting  party  found  her  there  in  that  situation,  and  Ihey  co 
vered  her  body,  and  that  of  an  American  officer,  who  had  just 
fallen  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  they  could,  with  leaves 
and  earth.  Some  one  of  the  Indians,  with  their  usual  regard  to 
truth,  made  her  lover  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  another  proved 
ha  assertioBs  by  exhibiting  the  scalp.  He  knew  the  long  golden 
tresses  of.  Miss  M'Crea,  and  in  defiance  of  all  danger,  flew  to  the 
spot,  to  realize  the  horrid  tale.  He  tore  away  the  lliinlv  spread 
leaves  and  earth,  clasped  the  still.blseding  body.  to  his  a.rms  and 


despatched  to  seize  a  large  depot  in  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  was  also  defeated  by  a  body  of  militia  under 
General  Stark.*  Meanwhile,  General  Burgoyne, 

wrapping  it  in  his  cloak,  bore  it  to  the  first  wagon  he  could  find, 
and  there  hid  it  from  the  sight  of  the  world,  until  he  could  dispose 
of  it  according  to  his  affections.  The  driver  was  bribed  to  silence, 
The  lover  sat  by  the  wagon  all  night,  in  a  state  but  little  short  of  a 
quiet  delirium,  now  and  then  rousing  himself  to  a  furious  determi 
nation  to  immolate  the  first  Indian  he  could  find ;  but  they  were  all 
in  their  lairs.  The  morning  sun  arose,  and  the  wagon  went  on,  he 
having  determined  to  take  the  corse  on  with  him  to  some  spot  hal 
lowed  by  the  graves  of  others,  and  there  deposit  the  sacred  relics  of 
the  beloved  of  his  soul.  But  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  strange  de 
meanor,  caused  him  to  be  watched  by  his  superior  officers,  who 
heard  something  of  the  rumour,  and  they  discovered  the  secret, 
that  the  corse  of  Miss  M'Crea  was  in  the  wagon.  They  instantly 
ordered  the  wagon  to  stop,  and  the  corse  to  be  buried  by  the  way 
side,  kindly  allowing  Captain  Jones  to  stay  a  few  moments,  "  to  see 
her  decent  limbs  composed,"  and  laid  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  a 
coffin  having  been  procured.  The  grave  is  about  four  miles  from. 
Fort  Edward. 

Captain  Jones,  it  is  said,  survived  her  but  a  few  years ;  and  this 
melancholy  event  is  supposed  to  have  brought  him  to  the  grave. 
Perhaps  the  tragical  death  of  this  amiable  girl  has  given  a  degree 
of  romance  to  her  virtues  and  personal  charms ;  but  it  is  agreed, 
by  all  who  knew  her,  that  she  was  amiable,  virtuous,  and  accom 
plished.  The  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  have  nearly  be-- 
come  extinct,  as  weapons  of  dread  to  the  women  and  children  of 
our  favoured  country.  To  our  primitive  mothers  they  were  some 
thing  more  than  "  air  drawn  daggers,"  creatures  of  the  imagina 
tion  ;  for  on  their  blade  and  dudgeon  were  often  real  gouts  of  blood. 
— American  Editor. 

*  "  The  colonel  was  furnished  with  the  following  curious  in 
structions,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Stark:  'To  pro- 
ceed  to  New  Hampshire  Grants,  cross  the  mountains,  scour  the 
country,  with  Peter's  corps  (lories)  and  the  Indians,  from  Rock- 
ingham  to  Otter  Creek,  to  get  hoises,  carriages,  and  cattle,  and 
mount  Reidesel's  regiment  of  dragoons;  to  go  down  Connecticut 
river  as  far  as  Brattleborough,  and  return  by  the  great  road  to  Al 
bany,  there  to  meet  General  Burgoyne ;  to  endeavour  to  make  tht 
country  believe  it  was  the  advanced  body  of  the  general's  army, 
who  was  to  cross  Connecticut  river  and  proceed  to  Boston,  and  that- 
at  Springfield  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  troops  from  Rhode 
Island:  All  officers,  civil  and  military,  acting  under  the  congress, 
were  to  be  made  prisoners.  To  tax  the  towns  where  they  halted, 
with  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  and  take  hostages  for  the  per 
formance,  &c.  You  are  to  bring  all  horses  fit  to  mount  the  dra 
goons,  or  to  serve  as  battalion  horses  for  the  troops,  with  as  many 
saddles  and  bridles  as  can  be  found.  The  number  of  horses  re 
quisite,  besides  those  for  the  dragoons,  ought  to  be  thirteen  hundred  ; 
if  you  can  bring  more,  so  much  the  better.  The  horses  must  be 
tied  in  strings  of  ten  each,  in  order  that  one  man  may  lead  ten 
horses.'  This  redoubtable  commander  surely  must  be  one  of  the 
happiest  men  of  the  age,  to  imagine  that  such  prodigious  achieve 
ments  were  at  his  command, — that  such  invaluable  resources  were 
within  his  grasp.  But,  alas  !  the  wisest  of  men  are  liable  to  dis 
appointment  in  their  sanguine  calculations,  and  to  have  their  fa 
vourite  projects  frustrated  by  the  casualties  of  war.  This  is  re* 
markably  verified  in  the  present  instance." — Thacher's  Military 
Journal,  p.  109. 

Hinton  has  dismissed  this  battle,  which  deserves  a  volume,  ii 
less  than- three  lines;  for  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  capture  of  Bur 
goyne,  an  incident  more  important  than  any  that  occurred  in  the 
military  history  of  our  country.  It  settled  the  treatment  of  prison 
ers,  a  great  event  in  our  warfare,  and  secured  our  independence. 
John  Stark,  the  hero  of  this  battle,  was  born  at  Londonderry,  in  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1728.  When  quite  a  young 
man,  he  was  taken,  while  on  a  hunting  excursion,  by  the  St.  Fran* 
cis  Indians,  and  carried  to  Canada.  From  this  captivity  he  wai 
released  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  obtained  from  his  friends. 
He  went  on  hunting  expediiions,  after  his  return,  in  order  to  re*- 
j  fiiEt!  the  sum  .jKiWjfor.his  deliverance.  When,  me  five  companies- 
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rtaving  collected  about  thirty  days'  provision,  and 
thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  crossed 
that  river  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  and 

of  rangers  were  raised  by  Major  Rogers,  in  1755,  Stark  was  ap 
pointed  a  lieutenant  of  a  company.  Distinguishing  himself  in  this 
body,  he  was  made  a  captain,  and  increased  his  reputation  by  his 
prowess  in  every  campaign.  The  history  of  the  rangers  is  full  of 
interest ;  they  were  the  most  hardy  and  invincible  of  soldiers  en 
gaged  in  a  border  war — the  proper  school  for  heroes.  From  the 
peace  of  1763  to  75,  Stark  was  engaged  as  a  farmer ;  but  hearing 
of  the  batt|e  of  Lexington,  he  at  once  repaired  to  Cambridge. 
There  receiving  a  commission  as  colonel,  he  hastened  to  raise  a 
regiment  in  his  native  state,  and  was  marching  to  join  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  He  led 
his  troops  directly  on  to  the  hill,  and  took  his  position  on  the  left 
of  the  breastwork,  behind  the  rail  fence.  (See  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  page  225.)  His  bravery  on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  his 
former  reputation.  In  the  campaign  of  1776,  he  proceeded  from 
New  York  to  Canada.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  commanded 
the  right  wing,  and  was  also  at  Princeton. 

Being  overlooked,  in  a  promotion  of  officers,  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  he  retired  from  the  service  of  the  confederation,  to  his  farm. 
In  July  of  that  year,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  New  Hamp 
shire  troops,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve 
under  any  continental  officer,  and  marched  to  Vermont,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  assist  in  checking  Burgoyne  in  his  progress  toward 
Albany,  where  it  was  supposed  the  British  army  expected  to 
winter.  His  troops  were  at  Bennington  when  he  received  in 
formation  that  a  German  force  had  been  detached  by  the  British 
commander  in  chief  to  collect  cattle  and  forage.  He  lost  no  time 
in  meeting  the  enemy,  and  with  success.  Many  accounts  of  this 
memorable  affair  have  been  given  by  our  historians ;  we  shall  sub 
join  an  interesting  description  of  that  battle,  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  officers  under  Count  Baum.  It  is  true  in  all  its  general  fea 
tures,  and  is  a  compliment  to  the  bravery  of  General  Stark  and 
his  army.  For  this  fight,  Stark  received  the  thanks  of  congress, 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  that  body ;  and  recruit 
ing  a  new  force,  was  in  season  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
General  Stark  continued  in  the  army  until  the  revolutionary  con 
flict  was  over,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm  again.  He  enjoyed  a 
green  old  age,  living  until  he  was  ninety-three  years  old.  He  died 
in  1822,  and  over  his  ashes  a  monument  has  been  erected  by  his 
family.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  constitution,  and  of  great  firm 
ness  of  character.  He  was  brave,  honest,  and  direct.  He  spoke 
what  he  thought,  without  the  fear  of  any  one.  His  mansion  was 
as  hospitable  as  a  free  heart  and  liberal  hand  could  make  it.  To 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  conversed  upon  the  events  of  the  revo 
lution  with  energy  and  patriotism.  He  detailed  his  border  fights 
with  graphic  minuteness.  He  abhorred  hypocrisy  and  cowardice, 
and  denounced  these  vices  in  no  measured  terms.  This  race  of 
soldier-patriarchs,  who  led  their  sons  and  sent  out  their  grandsons 
to  battle,  have  now  become  nearly  extinct. — American  Editor. 

The  great  object  which  General  Burgoyne  sought  to  obtain,  was 
to  force  his  way  down  the  course  of  the  Hudson,  and  rallying  round 
him,  as  he  proceeded,  as  many  loyalists  as  chose  to  follow  his  for 
tunes,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  army  of  General  Howe,  then 
blockaded  in  New  York.  To  facilitate  this  measure,  by  distract 
ing  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  a  smaller  expedition,  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  had  been  organized,  which,  moving 
through  the  western  part  of  Chester  county,  threatened  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  a  rudely  fortified  station  upon  the  Mohawk.  Colonel  St.  Le- 
ger's  force  was  extremely  weak,  particularly  in  troops  of  the  line, 
of  which  no  more  than  four  hundred,  and  those  composed  of  de 
tachments  from  different  regiments,  served  under  him;  and  the 
whole,  including  provincials,  Canadians,  and  some  hundreds  of  In 
dians,  barely  came  up  to  twelve  hundred  men.  He  pushed  forward, 
however,  with  diligence,  and  on  the  third  of  August  invested  the 
fortress,  sending  intelligence,  at  the  same  lime,  to  the  general  in 
chief,  of  his  situation  ;  and  in  two  days  afterwards  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  surprise  and  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  eight  hundred  Ame 
ricans,  when  on  their  march  to  relieve  the  garrison.  So  far  all 
things  had  succeeded  according  to  our  wish ;  but  Colonel  St.  Leger 


encamped  on  the  heights  »nd  plains  of  Saratoga. 
General  Gates,  who  had  recently  taken  the  chief 
command  of  the  northern  department  of  the  Ameri- 


gradually  found,  that  in  the  expectations  which  he  had  been  led  to 
form  respecting  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
district,  the  grossest  impositions  had  been  practised  on  him.  In 
stead  of  crowds  of  volunteers,  scarcely  an  individual  came  to  his 
camp ;  and  of  the  few  who  did  come,  it  was  more  than  suspected, 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  came  with  a  treacherous  in 
tention. 

That  these  advantages,  trifling  as  they  were,  might  not  be  wholly 
wasted,  it  became  incumbent  on  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  advance  without 
delay  ;  whilst  the  deplorable  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport 
under  which  he  laboured,  seemed  to  render  all  attempts  at  moving 
the  army  fruitless.  Though  our  troops  had  toiled  without  inter 
mission  daring  three  whole  weeks,  there  was  in  camp  no  greater 
stock  of  provisions  than  promised  to  suffice  for  four  days'  con 
sumption  ;  and  to  move  forward  with  a  supply  so  slender,  into  a 
desert  country,  appeared  to  a  leader  of  the  old  school  little  better 
than  insanity.  1  have  called  it  a  desert  country,  not  only  with  re 
ference  to  its  natural  sterility, — and  heaven  knows  it  was  steril 
enough, — but  because  of  the  pains  which  were  taken,  and  unfortu 
nately  with  too  great  success,  to  sweep  its  few  cultivated  spots  of 
all  articles  likely  to  benefit  the  invaders.  In  doing  this,  the  enemy 
showed  no  clemency  either  to  friend  or  foe.  All  the  fields  of 
standing  corn  were  laid  waste,  the  cattle  were  driven  away,  and 
every  particle  of  grain,  as  well  as  morsel  of  grass,  carefully  re 
moved  ;  so  that  we  could  depend  for  subsistence,  both  for  men  and 
horses,  only  upon  the  magazines  which  we  might  ourselves  establish. 
But  our  draft  animals  were  so  inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of 
stores,  that  no  magazine  had  as  yet  been  formed  farther  in  advance 
than  Fort  George;  and  Fort  George  was  loo  much  in  the  rear  to  bf 
of  service  as  a  base  of  operations,  after  we  should  have  quitted  tlu 
position  which  we  now  occupied. 

I  have  said  that  the  American  army  retreated  as  we  advanced, 
cutting  up  the  roads,  and  devastating  the  face  of  the  country  ovei 
which  they  passed.  They  were  now,  according  to  the  best  ac 
counts  which  we  could  receive,  at  Saratoga,  a  hamlet,  or  rathei 
farm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  about  half  way  between 
Fort  Edward  and  the  Mohawk.  It  seemed  advisable  to  Genera. 
Burgoyne  to  threaten  them  there  :  for  if  they  risked  an  action,  he- 
had  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result ;  if  they  retired,  Colonel  St. 
Leger  would  be  in  their  rear ;  and  should  they  sncceed  in  escaping 
both  divisions,  then  was  the  road  to  Albany  thrown  open,  and  the 
principal  design  of  the  inroad  attained.  Increased  exertions  were 
accordingly  used  to  bring  a  flotilla  from  the  lakes  to  the  nearest 
navigable  point  in  the  river ;  and  so  unremitting  were  they,  that 
before  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  August,  a  considerable  number 
of  boats  and  barges,  laden  with  such  stores  as  could  be  forwarded, 
were  launched  upon  the  stream,  aud  ready  to  accompany  the  army. 

Whilst  these  projects  were  in  contemplation,  and  the  above 
means  adopted  for  bringing  them  to  an  issue,  a  piece  of  informa 
tion  was  obtained  at  head-quarters,  which  promised  to  bring  about 
the  happiest  results,  by  relieving  us  at  once  from  all  the  embarrass 
ments  attendant  upon  meagre  supplies  and  inadequate  means  of 
transport.  About  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hudson,  lies  the 
obscure  village  of  Bennington — a  cluster  of  poor  cottages,  situated 
in  a  wild  country,  between  the  forks  of  the  Hossac.  Here  the 
enemy  had  gathered  together  a  considerable  depot  of  cattle,  corn, 
horses,  and  wheel  carriages,  most  of  which  were,  drawn  across  the 
Connecticut  river  from  the  provinces  of  New  England ;  and  as  it 
was  understood  to  be  guarded  by  a  party  of  militia  only,  an  at 
tempt  to  surprise  it  seemed  by  no  means  unjustifiable.  It  is  true, 
that  between  Fort  Edward  and  Bennington,  the  means  of  commu 
nication  were  exceedingly  defective.  One  prodigious  forest,  bot 
tomed  in  swamps  and  morasses,  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
country;  through  which,  no  body  of  men,  unless  familiarly  accus 
tomed  to  such  expeditions,  could  hope  to  make  their  way,  at  all 
events  with  celerity.  But  the  necessities  of  the  army  were  press 
ing  ;  the  state  of  the  campaign  was  a  critical  one ;  and  tl 
though  doubtless  great,  was  considered  by  no  means  to  outweigh 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  success.  General  Burgoyn* 
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can  army,  advanced  toward  the  British,  and  en 
camped  three  miles  above  Stillwater.  On  the  night 
of  the  17th,  Burgoyne  encamped  within  four  miles 


determined  to  incur  it ;  and  a  few  hoars  sufficed  for  the  final  ar 
rangement  of  his  plan,  and  drawing  up  of  his  instructions. 

There  were  attached  to  our  little  army,  two  hundred  German 
dragoons;  men  of  tried  valour  and  enterprise,  but  destitute  of 
horses.  These  the  general  selected  as  part  of  the  force  to  be  em 
ployed  in  the  surprise  of  Bennington  ;  not  only  because  he  enter 
tained  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  their  steadiness,  but  because 
he  conceived,  that  in  the  country  into  which  they  were  about  to 
penetrate,  they  might  be  able  to  pick  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
horses  for  their  own  use.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Canadian  ran 
gers,  a  detachment  of  provincials,  about  "one  hundred  Indians,  and 
Captain  Eraser's  marksmen,  with  two  pieces  of  light  cannon,  were 
allotted  to  this  service;  and  the  whole,  amounting  to  five  hundred 
men,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baume. 
The  latter  officer  received  special  instructions  to  proceed  with  ex 
treme  caution.  He  was  particularly  enjoined  to  keep  his  dragoons 
together,  and  to  feel  his  way,  foot  by  foot,  with  his  light  troops 
alone ;  and  whilst  it  was  broadly  insinuated  that  he  might  look  for 
recruits  among  the  well  disposed  inhabitants,  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  impress  him  witji  the  conviction,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
implicitly  trusted.  It  would  have  been,  well  both  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  had  these  advices  been  somewhat  more  carefully  re 
membered.  But  there  was  a  fatality  attending  all  our  measures, 
which  soon  began  to  develope  itself;  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  the 
present  expedition  ought  to  have  been  taken  as  a  fair  warning  of 
the  destiny  which  awaited  the  army  at  large. 

Though  all  these  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  troops 
destined  to  fulfil  them  told  off  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  middle  of  the  month  was  approaching  ere  this  attempt,  on  the 
success  of  which  so  much  was  supposed  to  depend,  was  made. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  great  error  here,  more  especially  as  the  co 
lumn  broke  up  from  its  bivouac,  and  advanced  to  the  point  where 
the  Hudson  was  to  be  crossed.  It  was  a  toilsome  and  a  tedious 
march — a  little,  and  but  a  little  enlivened,  by  a  harmless  skirmish, 
which  some  straggling  Americans  chose  to  maintain  with  our  de 
tached  Indians.  After  enduring  great  privations  with  a  spirit  which 
failed  not  to  the  last,  our  army  at  length  reached  its  destined  rest 
ing  place,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hud 
son,  immediately  opposite  to  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

This  done,  and  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  as  far  as  Still- 
water,  the  general  proceeded. to  carry  into  execution  his  project 
ed  design  against  Bennington,  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  our  little  band,  unincumhered  with  any  quantity  of 
baggage  besides  that  which  each  man  could  conveniently  carry 
upon  his  back,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Batten  Kill,  where  it  ar 
rived,  without  meeting  with  any  adventure,  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Here  we  halted  for  the  night,  by  which  means  a  com 
pany  of  fifty  chasseurs  overtook  us,  whom  General  Burgoyne,  dis 
trustful  of  our  strength,  sent  to  re-enforce  us :  but  at  five  next 
morning,  we  were  again  in  motion,  and  pushed  cautiously,  though 
with  a  quick  pace,  in  the  direction  of  Cambridge.  Our  journey 
this  day  proved  in  many  respects  more  interesting  than  any  which 
we  had  performed  since  the  pursuit  from  Ticonderoga.  The 
country,  as  we  advanced,  exhibited  greater  srgns  of  cultivation,  a 
field  or  two  interposing  here  and  there  amidst  the  plains,  and  a  few 
detached  cottages  lying  by  the  wayside  ;  whilst  several' of  the  conn- 
try  people  voluntarily  joined  us,  and  took  the  onlh  of  allegiance  to 
(he  king.  From  them  we  learned  that  a  company  of  Americans 
had  been  left  in  Cambridge  as  a  guard  over  some  cattle  which  were 
on  their  way  to  Bennington ;  and  as  it  was  deemed  of  importance 
to  seize  such,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  our  scouts  were  com 
manded  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  surprise  them. 

I  was  not  one  of  the  party  thus  rent  forward,  that  duty  having 
been  entrusted  to  thirty  provincials  and  fifty  Indians ;  but  [he  latter 
attained  their  object  after  a  trifling  skirmish,  in  which  one  man 
only  was  wounded.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  effect  pro 
duced  by  the  desultory  firing  which  was  kept  up  on  that  occasion 
by  the  retreating  enemy  and  our  pursuers.  It  so  happened  that  the 
point  where  they  first  met,  though  covered  with  a  deep  and  ex. 


of  the  American  army.;  and  about  noon  on  the  19th 
advanced  in  full  force  against  it.  The  right  wing 
was  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne,  and  covered 

tensive  forest,  wa.>  not  incumbered  by  brush  wood  or  other  deafen 
ing  substances ;  and  hence  each  report,  as  it  rolled  from  tree  to 
tree  and  glade  to  glade,  sounded  as  if  not  one,  but  fifty  muskets,, 
had  been  fired.  You  will  easily  believe  that  the  first  discharge 
paused  us  to  quicken  our  pace,  and  to  recover  our  ranks,  which 
had  begun  to  straggle ;  but  no  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  join 
ing.  The  enemy  fought  only  to  escape;  and  hence,  when  we 
reached  Cambridge,  we  found  it  in  full  occupation  of  our  advance, 
which  had  made  prizes  of  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  carls  and' 
wagons,  as  well  as  of  cattle  and  horses. 

.The  satisfaction  arising  from  this  first  success  was  not,  however, 
so  great  as  to  render  us  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  the  intelligence 
which  met  us  there.  Instead  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  it  was 
accurately  ascertained  that  not  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred  were 
in  Bennington ;  and  though  some  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that 
they  would  not  wait  to  receive  us,  there  were  olhers  who  scrupled 
not  to  foretel  a  widely  different  result.  Now,  in  spite  of  our  late 
re-enforcement,  our  whole  strength  fell  considerably  short  of  six 
hundred  men  ;  and  of  these,  a  full  hundred  were  Indians,  on  whom 
no  great  reliance  could  be  placed.  Still,  Colonel  Baume  appeared 
to  consider  his  situation  secure.  He  spoke,  as  far  as  we  could  un 
derstand  him,  in  very  contemptuous  terms  of  the  American^,  and 
busily  employed  himself  in  receiving  the  submission  of  the  inhabit 
ants,  who  in  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard.  Unfortunate 
ly,  Colonel  Baume  forgot  the  cautions  which  had  been  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  him.  He  considered  all  persons  sincere  who  pro 
fessed  attachment  to  the  royal  cause;  alluding  in  their  presence, 
and  without  reserve,  both  to  his  own  numbers  and  designs;  and  a? 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  were  in  reality  traitors  to  us,  every 
circumstance  connected  with  our  dispositions  and  plans  became  as 
well  known  to  the  enemy  as  to  ourselves. 

It  was  their  leader's  intention  to  march  at  once  upon  Benning 
ton;  for  which  purpose  his  little  corps  was  under  arms  and  in  co 
lumn,  long  before  sunrise  on  the  14th.  For  some  time  our  pro 
gress  was,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  unimpeded ;  but  as  we  approach 
ed  the  northern  branch  of  the  Hossae,  by  the  farm  and  bridge  of 
Sankoick,  the  arrangements  of  the  enemy  began  gradually  to  de 
velope  themselves. 

A  flying  party  of  Americans  were  discovered  in  front  of  the 
farm,  which,  on  the  approach  of  our  people,  spread  themselves 
along  the  underwood ;  and  they  were  not  dislodged  till  after  a  good 
deal  of  firing,  which  caused  us  some  loss  in  several  of  the  most 
forward  among  the  savages.  At  last,  however,  they  retreated, 
abandoning  a  mill  which  they  had  previously  fortified,  and  break 
ing  down  the  bridge;  and  long  before  the  latter  could  be  repaired, 
they  were  safe  from  further  molestation.  There  was  a  good  deal 
to  excite  apprehension  even  in  this  unimportant  rencontre.  The 
Americans,  though  they  gave  way  at  last,  fought  like  men  con 
scious  of  their  own  prowess,  and  confident  in  the  strength  of  the 
support  which  was  behind  them;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  ru 
mours  which  had  reached  us  relative  to  the  amount  of  the  garrison 
of  Benninglon,  failed  not  to  startle  both  Colonel  Baume  and  the 
boldest  of  his  troops.  Besides,  much  time  was  lost  by  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  bridge.  It  required  a  full  hour  so  far  to  repair  it  as  to 
enable  the  ^uii!-  ;ind  horses  to  pass;  and  when  this  was  dune,  the 
day  had  declined  so  far  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  reach  the  point 
of  our  destination  before  sunset  fruitless.  We  accordingly  bivcii- 
ackvd  at  the  farm  of  Walmscolt,  about  four  miles  from  Sankoick, 
and  three  from  Bennington  ;  where  the  night  was  spftil,  if  not  in 
a  sense  of  absolute  security,  at  all 'events  without  the  occurrence, 
of  any  accident  capable  of  exciting  alarm. 

The  morning  of  the  loth  came  in  with  heavy  rains,  and  a  per 
fect  hurricane  of  wind  ;  consequently,  the  little  column,  instead  ol. 
pressing  forward,  was  fain  to  keep  under  shelter  of  the  farm  build 
ing.  But  it  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  a  situation  so 
comfortable.  Our  early  parade  had  just  been  dismissed,  when  a 
few  shots  in  the  direction  of  the  advanced  sentries  gave  notice  that 
the  Americans,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  were  on  the' 
move ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  general  commotion  ai 
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by  General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Breyman,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  who  were  posted  along 
some  high  grounds  on  the  right.  The  front  and 

the  outposts,  indicated  more  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians  than  the 
report  of  their  arms,  warned  us.  to  make  ready  for  an  immediate 
attack.  Colonel  Baume  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  meet  it. 
Forming  his  dismounted  dragoons  in  close  column  among  the 
homestead,  he  directed  the  provincials,  supported  by  Fraser's 
marksmen,  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of  the  pickets,  with  orders 
to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  to  the  utmost,  and  finally  to  retire 
upon  the  reserve,  should  all  their  efforts  to  maintain  themselves 
prove  ineffectual. 

In  an  instant  we  were  in  motion,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
bring  us  to  the  scene  of  action.  We  found  our  Indians  threatened, 
rather  than  seriously  assailed,  by  a  considerable  body  of  militia 
men,  before  whom  they  were  falling  back,  leisurely  and  in  order  ; 
but  such  was  the  violence  of  the  storm,  that  not  one  out  of  a  dozen 
muskets  would  explode,  and  hence  the  skirmish  was  neither  very 
animated  nor  very  bloody.  On  seeing  us,  our  savage  allies  uttered 
a  yell,  which  seemed  to  strike  panic  into  the  bosoms  of  their  as 
sailants:  for  the  latter  instantly  paused,  hung  back  as  it  were  ir 
resolute,  and  finally  retired.  We  followed  for  a  time,  briskly  and 
impetuously  ;  but  we  likewise  felt  the  bad  effects  of  the  weather  too 
much  to  seek  a  general  engagement ;  and  as  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  seemed  to  indicate  a  wish  on  their  parts  to  draw  us  on,  we 
were  of  course  extremely  shy  in  trusting  ourselves  beyond  our  own 
limits.  We  accordingly  halted  as  soon  as  we  had  recovered  the 
ground  which  the  savages  had  lost,  and,  lying  down  behind  the 
trees,  contented  ourselves  with  watching  the  result  during  many 
hours,  ami  striving,  as  well  as  we  could,  to  keep  the  priming  of  our 
rifles  from  the  rain. 

Whether  the  Americans  ever  entertained  any  serious  intention 
of  attacking  this  day,  1  cannot  pretend  to  determine;  but  if  they 
did,  the  state  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  relinquish  it.  Yet 
they  ventured  to  advance,  from  time  to  time,  in  considerable  num 
bers,  as  if  resolved  to  try  how  far  our  position  was  tenable ;  and 
on  each  occasion  a  little  firing  took  place  ;  but  no  impression  was 
:n:ide  upon  us,  and  the  rain  continuing  to  fall  without  intermission, 
they  at  last  desisted  from  their  efforts,  and  withdrew.  Their  pro 
ceedings  were  not,  however,  .of  a  nature  to  be  disregarded,  or  held 
in  contempt,  by  a  force  so  insignificant  as  ours.  Colonel  Baume 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  rear,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  an  additional  corps  which  General  Burgoyne  had  sta 
tioned  at  Batten  Kill  to  support  us;  whilst  he  set  sedulously  fo  the 
task  of  fortifying  a  position  in  which  he  might  await  the  coming 
up  of  supplies,  of  which  he  began  now  to  be  conscious  that  he  stood 
in  need. 

The  farm  of  Walmscott  lies  upon  both  banks  of  the  Hossac,  and 
consisted  at  this  time  of  some  six  or  eight  log  built  huts,  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  narrow  expanse  of  cultivated  ground. 
To  the  left  was  a  height,  which  Colonel  Baume  hastened  to  occu 
py  :  he  posted  here  the  dragoons,  with  a  portion  of  the  marksmen 
on  their  right,  in  rear  of  a  little  zigzag  breastwork,  composed  of 
logs  and  loose  earth.  Such  of  the  detached  houses  as  came  within 
the  compass  of  his  position,  he  filled  with  Canadians,  supporting 
them  with  detachments  of  chasseurs  and  grenadiers,  likewise  en 
trenched  behind  breastworks ;  and  he  kept  the  whole,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  about  a  hundred  men,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream, 
holding  the  woods  upon  his  flanks,  in  his  front  and  rear,  by  the  In 
dians. 

To  complete  these  arrangements,  and  throw  up  the  few  works 
which  were  to  render  them  efficient,  occupied  the  entire  day,  and 
some  portion  of  the  night  of  the  15th;  and  seldom  have  men  un 
dergone  hardships  more  severe  than  our  people  endured  whilst  thus 
amployed.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  15th  was  a  day  of 
continued  rain  ;  not  such  rain  as  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  in 
tli  is  country,  but  an  absolute  torrent,  to  afford  shelter  against  which 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  no  covering.  Under  this,  the 
men  toiled  on,  the  earth  which  they  threw  up  being  repeatedly 
washed  down  again,  and  the  holes  and  ditches  which  they  dug  out 
filled  in  a  moment,  and  so  rendered  worse  than  useless.  But  their 
natience  equalled  the  difficulties  which  it  was  called  npon  to  sur- 


flanks  were  covered  by  Indians,  provincials,  and  Ca 
nadians.  The  left  wing  and  artillery  were  com 
manded  by  Major-Generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,. 


mount.  Each  man  felt,  too,  that  he  was  labouring  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  not  less  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  ;  and  all 
were,  in  consequence,  inspired  with  a  principle  of  perfect  heroism 
and  self-devotion.  Poor  fellows!  their  spirit  and  perseverance 
were,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  little  avail.  They  sufficed,  in 
deed,  to  save  their  possessors  from  dishonour,  and  enabled  them  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly ;  but  they  were  quite  inadequate  to  secure 
victory,  or  even  to  ward  off  defeat. 

As  soon  as  darkess  fairly  set  in,  our  corps,  which  had  kept  its 
station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  was  silently  withdrawn, 
and  took  ground  beside  Reidesel's  dragoons,  on  the  little  hill 
above  alluded  to.  There  we  passed  the  night,  not  very  comforta 
bly,  as  maybe  well  supposed,  seeing  that  no  fires  were  lighted, and 
that  we  were  all  impressed  with  a  powerful  sense  of  impending 
danger;  but  if  there  was  an  absence  of  mirth  from  amongst  us, 
there  was  no  approximation  to  terror  ;  for  we  held  our  own  valour 
at  the  highest,  and  rated  that  of  our  opponents  somewhat  too  cheap 
ly.  Yet  there  were  few  amongst  us  that  slept  very  soundly.  We 
could  not  but  remember,  that  we  were  cut  off,  by  a  wide  traol  of 
desolate  country,  from  all  communication  with  our  friends,  and: 
exposed  to  attacks  on  every  side  from  a  numerous  enemy ;  and  the 
whoop  which  the  savages  raised  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  an 
occasional  musket  shot,  gave  notice,  that  even  now  that  enemy  was 
not  inactive.  Our  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day  was  greater  by  far 
than  perhaps  any  of  us  would  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge, 
even  to  his  dearest  friend ;  and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  was  ge 
neral,  when  the  gradual  reddening  of  the  eastern  sky  denoted  that 
it  was  fast  approaching. 

The  morning  of  the  16lh  rose  beautifully  serene.  The  storm  of 
the  preceding  day  having  expended  itself,  not  a  cloud  was  left  la 
darken  the  face  of  the  heavens;  whilst  the  very  leaves  hung  mo 
tionless,  and  the  long  grass  waved  not,  under  the  influence  of  a 
perfect  calm.  Every  object  around,  too,  appeared  to  peculiar  adi 
vantage  ;  for  the  fields  looked  green  and  refreshed,  the  river  was 
swollen  and  tumultuous,  and  the  branches  were  all  loaded  with 
dew-drops,  which  glittered  in  the  sun's  early  rays  like  so  many 
diamonds.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imagine  any  scene  more  rife 
with  peaceful  and  ffven  pastoral  beauty.  Looking  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  rising  ground,  I  beheld  immediately  beneath  me  a 
wide  sweep  of  stately  forest,  interrupted  at  remote  intervals  by 
green  meadows  or  yellow  corn  fields;  whilst  here  and  there  a  cot 
tage,  a  shed,  or  some  other  primitive  edifice,  reared  its  modest  head, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  the  spectator,  that  man  had  be 
gun  his  inroads  upon  nature,  without  as  yet  taking  away  from  her 
simplicity  and  grandeur.  I  hardly  recollect  a  scene  which  struck 
me  at  the  moment  more  forcibly,  or  which  has  left  a  deeper  or 
more  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

I  have  said  that  the  morning  of  the  16th  rose  beautifully  serene ; 
and  it  is  not  to  the  operations  of  the  elements  alone  that  my  expres 
sion  applies.  AH  was  perfectly  quiet  at  the  outposts,  not  an  enemy 
having  been  seen,  nor  an  alarming  sound  heard,  for  several  hours 
previous  to  sunrise.  So  peaceable,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  which 
matters  bore,  that  our  leaders  felt  warmly  disposed  to  resume  the 
offensive,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  additional  corps  for 
which  they  had  applied ;  and  orders  were  already  issued  for  the 
men  to  eat  their  breakfasts,  preparatory  to  more  active  operations. 
But  the  arms  were  scarcely  piled,  and  the  havresacks  unslung, 
when  symptoms  of  a  state  of  affairs  different  from  that  which  had 
been  anticipated,  began  to  show  themselves,  and  our  people  irerw 
recalled  to  their  ranks  in  all  haste,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
quitted  them.  From  more  than  one  quarter  scouts  came  in  to  re 
port,  that  columns  of  armed  men  were  approaching;  though  whether 
with  a  friendly  or  hostile  intention,  neither  their  appearance  nor 
aclions  enabled  our  informants  to  ascertain. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  during  the  last  day's  march  our  little 
corps  was  joined  by  many  of  the  country  people  ;  most  of  whom 
demanded  and  obtained  arms,  as  persons  friendly  to  the  royal  cause. 
How  Colonel  Baume  became  so  completely  duped  as  to  place  reh- 
ance  on  these  men,  I  know  not ;  but  having  listened  with  cornels*- 
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who  proceeded  along  the  great  road.  Colonel  Mor 
gan,  who  was  detached  to  observe  their  motions,  and 
to  'harass  them  as  they  advanced,  soon  fell  in  with 


cency  lo  their  previous  assurances,  that  in  Bennington  a  large  ma 
jority  of  the  populace  were  our  friends,  he  was  somehow  or  other 
persuaded  to  believe,  that  the  armed  bands  of  whose  approach  he 
•was  warned,  were  loyalists  on  their  way  to  make  a  tender  of  their 
services  to  the  leader  of  the  king's  troops.  Filled  with  this  idea, 
he  despatched  positive  orders  to  the  outposts,  that  no  molestations 
should  be  offered  to  the  advancing  columns ;  but  that  the  pickets 
retiring  before  them  should  join  the  main  body,  where  every  dispo 
sition  was  made  to  receive  either  friend  or  foe.  Unfortunately  for 
•us,  these  orders  were  but  too  faithfully  obeyed.  About  half  past 
nine  o'clock,  I,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  beheld,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  our  advanced  parties  withdraw  without  firing  a  shot, 
from  thickets  which  might  have  been  maintained  for  hours  against 
any  superiority  of  numbers ;  and  the  same  thickets  quickly  occu 
pied  by  men,  whose  whole  demeanour,  as  well  as  their  dress  and 
style  of  equipment,  plainly  and  incontestably  pointed  them  out  as 
Americans. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  state  of  excitation  and  alarm  into 
which  our  little  band  was  now  thrown.  With  the  solitary  excep 
tion  of  our  leader,  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  us  who  appeared 
otherwise  than  satisfied  that  those  to  whom  he  had  listened  were 
traitors ;  and  that  unless  some  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were 
adopted,  their  treachery  would  be  crowned  with  its  full  reward. 
Captain  Fraser,  in  particular,  seemed  strongly  imbued  with  the 
conviction,  that  we  were  wilfully  deceived.  He  pointed  out,  in 
plain  language,  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  story  which  these 
deserters  had  told,  and  warmly  urged  our  chief  to  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  them ;  but  all  his  arguments  proved  fruitless. 
Colonel  Baume  remained  convinced  of  their  fidelity.  He  saw  no 
season  to  doubt  that  the  people  whose  approach  excited  so  much 
rspprehension,  were  the  same  of  whose  arrival  he  had  been  fore 
's  irned ;  and  he  was  prevented  from  placing  himself  enlirely  in 
-tl  ;ir  power,  only  by  the  positive  refusal  of  his  followers  to  obey 
;crders  given  to  that  effect,  and  the  rash  impetuosity  of  the  enemy. 

We  might  have  stood  about  half  an  hour  under  arms,  watching 
the  proceedings  of  a  column  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  who, 
after  dislodging  the  pickets,  had  halted  just  at  jhe  edge  of  the  open 
country,  when  a  sudden  trampling  of  feet  in  the  forest  on  our  right, 
followed  by  the  report  of  several  muskets,  attracted  our  attention. 
A  patrol  was  instantly  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  sound ;  but  be 
fore  the  party  composing  it  had  proceeded  many  yards  from  the 
lines,  a  loud  shout,  followed  by  a  rapid  though  straggling  fire  of 
musketry,  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  the  reverse  of  friend 
ly.  Instantly  the  Indians  came  pouring  in,  carrying  dismay  and 
.confusion  in  their  countenance  and  gestures.  We  were  surrounded 
-on  all  sides;  columns  were  advancing  everywhere  against  us,  and 
.those  whom  we  had  hitherto  treated  as  friends,  had  only  waited  till 
the  arrival  of  their  support  might  justify  them  in  advancing.  There 
was  no  falsehood  in  these  reports,  though  made  by  men  who  spoke 
lather  from  their  fears  than  their  knowledge.  The  column  in  our 
front  no  sooner  heard  the  shout,  than  they  replied  cordially  and 
loudly  to  it ;  then,  firing  a  volley  with  deliberate  and  murderous 
aim,  rushed  furiously  towards  us.  Now  then,  at  length,  our  leader's 
dreams  of  security  were  dispelled.  He  found  himself  attacked  in 
front  and  flank  by  thrice  his  numbers,  who  pressed  forward  with 
the  confidence  which  our  late  proceedings  were  calculated  to  pro 
duce;  whilst  the  very  persons  in  whom  he  had  trusted,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  arms,  lost  no  time  in  turning  them  against  him. 
These  fellows  no  sooner  heard  their  comrades  cry,  than  they  de 
liberately  discharged  their  muskets  amongst  Reidesel's  dragoons ; 
and  dispersing  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  lo  seize  them,  esca 
ped,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  to  their  friends. 

If  Colonel  Baume  had  permitted  himself  to  be  duped  into  a  great 
error,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  confess,  that  he  exerted  himself 
manfully  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  avert  its  consequences.  Our  little 
band,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  column,  was  instantly  ordered 
to  extend,  and  the  troops  lining  the  breastwork  replied  to  the  fire 
of  the  Americans  with  extreme  celerity  and  considerable  effect.  So 
close  and  destructive,  indeed,  was  our  first  volley,  that  the  assail- 


their  pickets  in  front  of  their  right  wing,  attacked 
them  sharply,  and  drove  them  in.  A  strong  corps 
was  brought  up  to  support  them,  and,  after  a  severe 

ants  recoiled  before  it,  and  would  have  retreated,  in  all  probability, 
within  the  wood ;  but  ere  we  could  take  advantage  of  the  confu 
sion  produced,  fresh  attacks  developed  themselves,  and  we  were 
warmly  engaged  on  every  side,  and  from  all  quarters.  It  became 
evident  that  each  of  our  detached  posts  was  about  lo  be  assailed  at 
the  same  instant.  Not  one  of  our  dispositions  had  been  concealed 
from  the  enemy,  who,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the 
exact  number  of  men  stationed  at  each  point ;  and  they  were  one 
and  all  threatened  by  a  force  perfectly  adequate  to  bear  down  op 
position,  and  yet  by  no  means  disproportionably  large,  or  such  as 
to  render  the  main  body  inefficient.  All,  moreover,  was  done  with 
the  sagacity  and  coolness  of  veterans,  who  perfectly  understood  the 
nature  of  the  resistance  to  be  expected,  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  who,  having  well  considered  and  matured  their 
plans,  were  resolved  to  carry  them  into  execution  at  all  hazards, 
and  at  every  expense  of  life. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  heads  of  columns  began  to  show 
themselves  in  rear  of  our  right  and  left,  that  the  Indians,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  with  spirit,  and  something  like  order,  lost  all  confi 
dence,  and  fled.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  retreat 
cut  off,  they  stole  away,  after  their  own  fashion,  in  single  files, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  remonstrances  of  Baume,  and  of  their 
own  officers,  leaving  us  more  than  ever  exposed,  by  the  abandon 
ment  of  that  angle  of  the  intrenchments  which  they  had  been  ap 
pointed  to  maintain.  But  even  this  spectacle,  distressing  as  it 
doubtless  was,  failed  in  affecting  our  people  with  a  feeling  at  all 
akin  to  despair.  The  vacancy  which  the  retreat  of  the  savages  oc 
casioned,  was  promptly  filled  up  by  one  of  our  two  field-pieces, 
whilst  the  other  poured  destruction  among  the  enemy  in  front,  as 
often  as  they  showed  themselves  in  the  open  country,  or  threatened 
to  advance. 

In  this  state  things  continued  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Though  repeatedly  assailed  in  front,  flanks,  and  rear,  we 
maintained  ourselves  with  so  much  obstinacy,  as  to  inspire  a  hope 
that  the  enemy  might  even  yet  be  kept  at  bay  till  the  arrival  of 
Breyman's  corps,  now  momentarily  expected ;  when  an  accident 
occurred,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  this  expectation,  and  ex 
posed  us,  almost  defenceless,  to  our  fate.  The  solitary  tumbril 
which  contained  the  whole  of  our  spare  ammunition,  became  igni 
ted,  and  blew  up  with  a  violence,  which  shook  the  very  ground 
under  our  feet,  and  caused  a  momentary  cessation  in  firing,  both 
on  our  side  and  that  of  the  enemy.  But  the  cessation  was  only  for 
a  moment.  The  American  officers,  guessing  the  extent  of  our  ca 
lamity,  cheered  their  men  on  to  fresh  exertions.  They  rushed  up 
the  ascent  with  redoubled  ardour,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  volley  which 
we  poured  in  to  check  them  ;  and  finding  our  guns  silent,  they 
sprang  over  the  parapet,  and  dashed  within  our  works.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  scene  which  ensued  defies  all  power  of  language  to  de 
scribe.  The  bayonet,  the  butt  of  the  rifle,  the  sabre,  the  pike,  were 
in  full  play;  and  men  fell,  as  they  rarely  fall  in  modern  war,  under 
the  direct  blows  of  their  enemies.  But  such  a  struggle  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  of  long  continuance.  Outnumbered, 
broken,  and  somewhat  disheartened  by  late  events,  our  people  wa 
vered,  and  fell  back,  or  fought  singly  and  unconnectedly,  till  they 
were  either  'cut  down  at  their  posts,  obstinately  defending  them 
selves,  or  compelled  to  surrender.  Of  Reidesel's  dismounted 
dragoons,  few  survived  to  tell  how  nobly  they  had  behaved  ;  Co 
lonel  Baume,  shot  through  the  body  by  a  rifle  ball,  fell  mortally 
wounded  ;  and  all  order  and  discipline  being  lost,  flight,  or  submis 
sion,  was  alone  thought  of.  For  my  own  part,  whether  the  feeling 
arose  from  desperation  or  accident  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  resolved  not 
to  be  taken.  As  yet  I  had  escaped  almost  unhurt,  a  slight  flesh 
wound  in  the  left  arm  having  alone  fallen  to  my  share;  and 
gathering  around  me  about  thirty  of  my  comrades,  we  made  a  rush 
where  the  enemy's  ranks  appeared  weakest,  and  burst  through. 
This  done,  each  man  made  haste  to  shift  for  himself,  without 
pausing  to  consider  the  fate  of  his  neighbour  ;  and  losing  one  third 
of  our  number  from  the  enemy's  fire,  the  remainder  took  refuge, 
in  groups  of  two  or  three,  within  the  forest. —  Glieh. 
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encounter,  Morgan  was  compelled  to  give  way ;  but 
a  regiment  was  ordered  to  assist  him,  and  the  action 
became  more  general.  The  commanders  on  both 
sides  supported  and  re-enforced  their  respective  par 
ties  ;  and  about  four  o'clock,  Arnold,  with  nine  conti 
nental  regiments  and  Morgan's  corps,  wa«  completely 
engaged  with  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  British  army. 
The  engagement  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon,  and  continued  till  after  sunset,  when  the  Ame 
ricans  thought  proper  to  retire,  and  leave  the  British 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  on  each  side 
was  nearly  equal,  six  hundred  being  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  the  same 
number  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  No  advan 
tages  resulted  to  the  British  troops  from  this  encoun 
ter  ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  fully  con 
vinced  every  one,  "  that  they  were  able  to  sustain  an 
attack  in  open  plains  with  the  intrepidity,  the  spirit, 
and  the  coolness  of  veterans.  For  four  hours  they 
maintained  a  contest  hand  to  hand ;  and  when  they 
retired,  it  was  not  because  they  were  conquered,  but 
because  the  approach  of  night  made  a  retreat  to  their 
camp  absolutely  necessary."*  Both  armies  lay  some 
time  in  sight  of  each  other,  each  fortifying  its  camp 
in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  Meanwhile,  the 
difficulties  of  the  British  general  were  daily  increas 
ing  ;  his  auxiliary  Indians  deserted  him  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Stillwater  ;  and  his  army,  reduced  to 
little  more  than  five  thousand  men,  was  limited  to 
half  the  usual  allowance  of  provisions  ;  the  stock  of 
forage  also  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  his  horses 
were  perishing  in.  great  numbers  ;  the  American 
army  had  become  so  augmented  as  to  render  him 
diffident  of  making  good  his  retreat ;  and,  to  aggra 
vate  his  distress,  no  intelligence  had  yet  been  received 
of  the  approach  of  General  Clinton,  or  of  any  diver 
sion  in  his  favour  from  New  York.  In  this  exigen- 

*  Sieadman,  vol.  i.  p.  337". 

t  Burgoyne  had,  on  his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  New  York, 
published  a  manifesto,  which  did  not  evince  that  good  taste  for 
which  the  general  had  been  distinguished  ;  but  probably  he  mistook 
the  taste  and  feelings  of  those  he  came  to  subdue.  This  manifesto 
was  answered  by  Washington  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  This' 
answer  contains  satire  and  argument  conveyed  in  the  most  elegant 
language.  Its  spirit  is  also  fine  and  bold;  the  gasconade  of  the 
English  commander  is  met  with  manly  defiance,  and  he  was  worsted 
before  the  battle  commenced,  in  a  way  he  hardly  expected.  Bur- 
goyne  was  said  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley  ;  some, 
howeverwthink  that  he  had  still  more  impoitant  relations.  In  1762, 
he  had  a  command  in  Portugal.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  parliament,  and  became  a  privy  counsel 
lor.  Gallant,  gay,  learned,  eloquent,  and  in  the  full  sunshine  of 
patronage,  he  had  taken  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  and 
indulged  the  hope  of  a  brilliant  campaign.  The  fates  were  against 
Him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  splendid  visions  of  glory, 
and  prepare  to  defend  himself  before  his  king  and  country.  In 
rhis  he  Wi«:  able;  and  one  would  think  that  he  had  offered  a  suf- 
livient  excuse  for  every  thing  but  his  ignorance  of  the  foe  he  was 
ta  meet,. and. Ms  staying  so  long  on  ihe  frontiers  after  St.  Claix's 


cy,  General  Burgoyne  resolved  to  examine  the  pbs-- 
sibility  of  dislodging  the  Americans  from  their  posts 
on  the  left,  by  which  means  he  would  be  enabled  to 
retreat  to  the  lakes.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  out 
fifteen  hundred  men,  which  he  headed  himself,  at 
tended  by  Generals  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Fraser. 
This  detachment  had  scarcely  formed,  within  less 
than  half  a  mile  of  the  American  intrenchments, 
when  a  furious  attack  was  made,  which,  though 
bravely  resisted,  was  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  assailants.  General  Burgoyne  now  became  con 
vinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  any  further 
offensive  operations,  and  endeavoured  to  make  good 
his  retreat  to  Fort  George.  Artificers  were  accord 
ingly  despatched,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  repair  the 
bridges,  and  open  the  roads,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  situation  of  Ge 
neral  Burgoyne  becoming  every  hour  more  hazard 
ous,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  retreat  by  night  to 
Fort  Edward ;  but  even  this  retrograde  movement 
was  rendered  impracticable.  While  the  army  was 
preparing  to  march,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Americans  had  already  possessed  themselves  of. 
the  fort,  and  that  they  were  well  provided  with  ar 
tillery.  No  avenue  to  escape  now  appeared.  Inces 
sant  toil  and  continual  engagements  had  worn  down 
the  British  army ;  its  provisions  were  nearly  ex 
hausted,  and  there  were  no  means  of  procuring  a 
supply  ;  while  the  American  army,  which  was  daily 
increasing,  was  already  much  greater  than  the  British 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  almost  encircled  them.  In 
this  extremity,  the  British  general  called  a  council 
of  war  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  enter 
into  a  convention  with  General  Gates.  Prelimina 
ries  were  soon  settled,  and  the  royal  army,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  seven. hundred  and  fifty, 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war.f 


retreat ;  but  for  this  also  he  had  a  plausible  excuse.  The  British 
ministry  were  mortified  and  distressed  at  this  unexpected  failure; 
and  to  turn  the  popular  indignation  from  themselves,  they  were 
obliged  to  sacrifice  their  favourite.  They  ordered  him  to  return 
forthwith  to  America  as  a  prisoner  ;  but  this  was  not  insisted  upon  ; 
yet,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  all  his  offices  and  emoluments,  which 
were  very  considerable.  He  was  still  returned  to  parliament,  or 
held  his  seat  there  from  a  previous  election,  and  joined  in  the  op 
position  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  warmly  contending  that 
America  would  prevail.  From  the  peace  of  1783,  he  lived  a  re 
tired  life,  until  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  when  h'e  died,  as  it  was 
slated  in  the  papers  of  that  day,  by  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  stomach. 
An  American  royalist,  who  was  in  England,  and  resided  within  a 
few  doors  of  his  dwelling,  informed  me  that  he  fell  by  his  own  hand, 
a  prey  to  disappointment  and  neglect.  There  never  arose  a  mar. 
in  Great  Britain,  who  for  a  time  held  so  many  important  offices, 
and  on  whom  so  much  reliance  was  placed,  of  whom  the  world 
knew  so  little.  A  mystery  hung  about  him  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country  where  there  are  but  few  secret? 
of  any  domestic  or  political  nature. 

The  American  army  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  contained  mant- 
flue  oflicej-s.     Schuyler  was  a  man  of  great  good  sense  aud 
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The  capture  of  an  entire  army  was  justly  viewed 
as  an  event  that  must  essentially  affect  the  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  ;  and  while  it 
excited  the  highest  joy  among  the  Americans,  it  could 
not  but  have  a  most  auspicious  influence  on  their 
affairs  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  The  thanks 


>ence,  having  been  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1755  to  1763.  He  pre 
ferred  to  assist  in  saving  his  country,  ralher  than  to  put  it  in  jeop 
ardy  by  resentment  at  losing  the  honour  of  commanding  the  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1777,  after  he  had  prepared  the  forces  for  it. 
General  Morgan,  the  bold  and  intrepid  Virginian,  was  there,  and 
most  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  he  was  throughout 
the  whole  war.  Arnold  was  also  one  of  the  most  intrepid  soldiers 
in  the  campaign.  Lincoln  was  there  also;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
hold  and  discreet  of  the  revolutionary  generals.  Brooks,  whose 
•share  in  this  event  every  historian  of  the  war  has  celebrated,  and 
with  whose  merits  the  present  generation  have  been  made  acquaint 
ed,  lived  to  give  us  many  minute  circumstances  of  the  taking  of 
Burgoyne,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost ;  Dearborn  and 
Hull  had  their  share  in  the  honours  of  that  day ;  and  many  more 
who  deserve  the  meed  of  honour  from  the  future  historians,  who 
may  arise  to  give  to  distant  ages  the  deeds  of  the  men  who  fought 
and  bled  to  achieve  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy. — American  Editor. 

*  The  following  is  from  a  tour  of  General  Hoyt,  of  Massachu 
setts,  made  to  the  battle  ground  forty-eight  years  after  the  surren 
der  of  Burgoyne.  It  was  given  to  the  American  editor  in  1825.  It  is 
the  best  description  of  the  affair  extant,  in  a  military  point  of  view. 

Prom  Troy  we  proceeded  up  the  Hudson,  in  an  extra  stage, 
through  Waterford,  Mechanieville,  and  Still  water  village,  to  Ketch- 
»m's  tavern,  at  Bemis'  Heights,  the  position  taken  up  by  General 
Gates'  army,  September  12th,  1777,  where  we  found  good  accom 
modations.  At  this  place  there  are  now  several  houses,  and 
among  others,  the  handsome  residence  of  Dr.  Willard,  of  Albany, 
standing  near  the  site  of  Bemis'  house,  which  gave  name  to  Gates' 
camp. 

Resolving  to  give  the  battle  grounds  a  thorough  reconnoisance, 
in  the  morning  we  set  out  on  foot,  and  traversed  the  fields  in  vari 
ous  directions.  My  companion,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  of 
the  7th  of  October,  appeared  alive  to  the  many  associations  con 
nected  with  that  important  event.  We  first  traced  the  lines  of 
Gates'  camp,  which  in  some  places  still  furrow  the  ground,  particu 
larly  on  the  extreme  left,  where  the  curtains  and  bastions  are  dis 
tinctly  to  be  seen.  The  old  red  house,  not  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  now  fast  going  to  decay,  where  Gates  had  his  head  quar 
ters,  was  not  passed  without  notice.  This  my  companion  well  re 
collected,  and  he  pointed  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  planted  as 
a  sentinel.  A  small  distance  east  of  the  house,  at  the  time  of  the 
battles,  stood  a  barn,  in  which  many  of  the  wounded  were  deposit 
ed  ;  but  the  foundation  only  remains  to  mark  the  spot.  The  fields 
adjacent,  once  the  scene  of  bustle  and  military  preparation,  now 
present  a  calm  and  solitary  aspect ;  and  here  the  bones  of  many  a 
patriot,  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  two  actions  of  the  19th 
of  September  and  7th  of  October,  rest  in  obscurity.  My  companion 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  twenty-eight  of  these  heroes  were  inter 
red  in  one  grave;  and  near  this  spot,  the  veteran  Colonel  Breyman 
and  Sir  Francis  Clark,  Burgoyne's  aid-de-camp,  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners  in  the  second  action,  mixed  their  remains  with 
their  brave  conquerors. 

After  noticing  the  ground  occupied  by  the  different  regiments 
and  brigades,  and  listening  to  the  many  anecdotes  of  my  compa 
nion,  we  continued  our  route  across  Nelson's  farm,  on  an  eminence, 
in  advance  of  Gates'  camp,  the  frequent  post  of  Morgan's  riflemen, 
and  passing  a  ravine  and  an  open  field  beyond,  we  reached  a  wood, 
where  his  regiment  was  drawn  up,  on  the  right  of  Gates'  line, 
where  they  hove  up  a  slight  work  of  logs,  in  the  battle  of  the  7th 
of  October.  From  this  point,  crossing  other  fields,  westerly,  and  a 
bridge  over  a  rill,  we  rose  to  higher  ground,  Burgoyne's  point  of 
appui  in  the  same  battle  ;  and  a  little  further  north,  formed  en  po- 
tence,  and  crowning  a  height,  stood  Major  Ackland's  British  grena 
diers,  the  most  sanguinary  point  of  the  contest. 

The  British  line  extended  from  this  point,  westerly,  about  a  third 


of  congress  were  voted  to  General  Gates  and  his 
army  ;  and  a  medal  of  gold,  in  commemoration  of 
this  splendid  achievement,  was  ordered  to  be  struck, 
to  be  presented  to  him  by  the  president,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.* 

Gen.  Burgoyne's  surrender,  is  certainly,  in  a  con 


of  a  mile,  crossing  two  open  fields  and  an  intervening  copse  of 
wood,  to  some  high  grounds  within  view ;  the  right  occupied  by 
Brigadier-General  Fraser's  elite,  consisting  of  the  twenty-fourth 
regiment  and  Lord  Balcarras'  light-infantry;  the  centre  and  left  of 
the  British  and  German  troops  of  the  line,  under  Generals  Phillips 
and  Reidesel.  Eight  pieces  of  cannon,  two  of  which  were  twelve 
pounders,  were  posted  along  the  line,  besides  two  howitzers,  in 
front  of  Fraser's  elite.  On  the  south,  in  front  of  the  line,  the 
ground  falls  off  to  a  rill,  then  covered  with  brush,  from  which  the 
American  columns  debouched,  as  they  advanced  to  the  attack,  un 
der  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  artillery. 

The  battle  at  this  place  commenced  on  the  British  left,  by  Ge 
neral  Poor's  brigade,  and  soon  after  on  the  right,  by  Colonel  Mor 
gan's  and  Major  Dearborn's  corps,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon  en 
gaged.  Morgan  and  Dearborn  having  turned  and  broken  the  right 
flank  of  Balearras'  infantry,  and  Ackland's  grenadiers  on  the  left, 
being  hard  pressed  by  Poor,  Burgoyne  despatched  orders  for  Fra 
ser's  elite  to  retire  from  the  right,  and  form  a  second  line  to  sup 
port  the  left.  In  executing  this  order,  Fraser  having  arrived  in  the 
rear  of  the  left,  followed  by  Morgan,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
was  carried  off  the  field. 

Mr.  Walker,  who  resides  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  British  line,  pointed  out  to  us  the  site  of 
two  huts  which  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  teft,  and  here  my  com 
panion  recollected  to  have  seen  the  ground  covered  with  dead  the 
morning  after  the  action.  Near  this  spot,  Major  Williams,  of  the 
artillery,  and  Captain  Money,  D.  Q..  M.  General,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  captured  by  the  Americans,  and  eight  pieces  of  can 
non  were  taken. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  left  of  the  British  line,  may  be 
known  by  a  solitary  poplar  tree,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
marked  with  the  initials  of  some  person's  name,  near  which  the 
ground  falls  off  to  the  east. 

After  viewing  this  sanguinary  spot,  and  analyzing  the  move 
ments  of  the  different  corps,  we  passed  along  the  road,  northerly, 
to  the  point  where  General  Fraser  received  his  wound.  Walker's 
blacksmith's  shop  is  about  twenty  rods  north  of  the  place,  and  not 
far  from  the  same,  Sir  Francis  Clark,  Burgoyne's  aid-de-camp,  also 
received  his  wound,  as  he  was  conveying  orders  from  Burgoyne  to 
Phillips  and  Reidesel. 

Proceeding  northerly,  forty  or  fifty  rods,  we  arrived  at  the  house 
of  the  younger  Walker,  situated  on  an  eminence,  which,  with  se 
veral  others,  extending  northerly,  were  occupied  by  Fraser's  elite 
during  most  of  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  September. 

Here  General  Larnerd's  brigade  and  Marshall's  regiment  were 
engaged  towards  the  close  of  the  battle  of  that  day,  and  near 
Walker's  barn,  situated  a  little  east  of  his  house,  stood  the  British 
grenadiers  opposed  to  Marshall's  regiment,  as  darkness  com 
menced.  Near  the  barn,  Walker  had  just  discovered  and  disinter 
red  the  skeleton  of  a  man  killed  in  the  action,  by  a  ball  which  per 
forated  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  a  circular  piece,  cut  out  by  the 
ball,  was  found,  exactly  fitting  the  perforation.  The  bones  indica 
ted  a  man  of  a  large  size,  from  which,  and  knowing  the  ground  to 
have  been  the  position  of  the  British  grenadiers  in  the  first  action, 
we  concluded  he  must  have  been  one  of  that  corps.  Further  to 
the  right,  and  westward  of  Walker's  house,  we  noticed  'the  spot 
where  the  late  Governor  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  then  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Jackson's  regiment,  sustained  his  nocturnal  attack  from 
Breyman's  German  grenadiers.  [See  Gordon,  vol.  2,  letter  8th.] 

Continuing  our  route  northerly,  along  Fraser's  heights,  we  turn 
ed  to  the  right,  across  lower  ground,  and  rose  a  gentle  hill,  covered 
with  trees  of  a  recent  growth,  the  fortified  position  of  Colonel  Brey 
man,  in  the  action  of  the  7th  of  October.  This  fortification  was  a 
temporary  work  of  logs  and  rails,  and  has  disappeared.  Every 
inch  of  this  ground  presents  interesting  associations,  and  with  eager 
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•siderable  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  co 
operation  both  on  the  part  of  General  Carleton,  in 
Canada,  and  of  Sir  H.  Clinton,  at  New  York.  The 


steps  we  traversed  the  hill  to  find  some  relick  or  trace  of  the  gal- 
ianlry  of  the  men  who  fought  011  this  spot ;  but  all  marks  are  ob 
literated.  "With  deep  sensations  we  now  surveyed  the  open  field, 
over  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brooks  led  on  Jackson's  regiment, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  in  his  gallant  charge  on  these  works,  in  the 
battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  and  penetrated  them  a  few  moments 
before  General  Arnold  galloped  in  through  a  sally  port,  and  re 
ceived  his  wound.  Other  regiments  then  advancing,  the  post  was 
carried  at  every  point,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  made 
prisoners,  while  the  remainder  escaped  into  the  woods  in  the  rear, 
leaving  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

•Passing  over  the  hill,  we  descended  to  a  beautiful  opening  on 
the  east  side,  the  camp  of  Breyman's  German  brigade ;  back  of 
which  is  a  ravine  and  rill,  where  Breyman  was  found  by  the  vic 
tors,  mortally  wounded,  taken  up  and  sent  to  Gales' camp,  where 
he  died.  This  post  formed  the  right  flank  of  the  British  fortified 
camp,  and  its  capture  exposed  other  points  to  an  attack  in  the  rear. 
Sensible  of  its  importance,  Burgoyne,  on  first  hearing  that  it  was 
carried,  gave  orders  for  its  recovery ;  but  though  they  were  posi 
tive,  they  were  not  obeyed,  and  Larnerd's  brigade  held  the  post 
unmolested  through  the  night. 

General  Wilkinson  states,  in  his  memoirs,  that  Arnold,  during 
the  attack  on  Breyman's  post,  turned  its  right,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
riflemen,  and  threw  himself  into  the  rear,  where  his  leg  was  broken, 
and  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The  general  was  not  an  eye  wit 
ness  to  the  event,  and  probably,  through  misinformation,  has  given 
•it  erroneously.  That  Arnold  was  wounded  within  the  works,  after 
passing  the  sally  port,  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Governor 
Brooks,  as  well  as  others,  who  saw  the  whole. 

Quilting  this  interesting  spot,  we  passed  on,  southerly,  over  the 
ground  where  stood  the  two  block  houses  so  gallantly  stormed  by 
detachments  from  Brooks'  regiment,  in  the  same  action,  and  the 
commanders,  Lieutenants  Wiley  and  Goodrich,  and  many  of  their 
men,  killed  ;  and  turning  easterly,  through  a  copse  of  wood,  reach 
ed  a  road  in  the  rear  of  Freeman's  field.  Along  this  road,  still 
flanked  by  woods,  Burgoyne  formed  the  9th,  21st,  62d,  and  20th  re 
giments,  (this  was  the  order  from  right  to  left,)  and  Captain  Jones' 
brigade  of  grenadiers,  previous  to  the  sanguinary  contest  on  the 
19th  of  September,  while  Major  Forbes,  with  the  British  van, 
pressed  into  the  field,  was  attacked  by  Morgan,  near  Freeman's  hut, 
•and  driven  back  to  the  British  line  in  the  woods,  and  Morgan,  in 
turn,  broken  and  forced  back  into  the  woods  south  of  the  field. 

Continuing  southerly  in  the  road,  and  crossing  a  small  ravine, 
we  entered  Freeman's  bloody  field,  and  a  few  rods  south,  the  house 
of  Mr.  Leggett,  who  now  resides  on  the  farm  embracing  the  field 
of  battle.  At  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  field  was  an  oblong,  of 
from  seventy  to  eighty  rods  in  length,  east  and  west,  by  about 
.thirty  in  breadth,  inclosed  by  a  worm  fence,  and  surrounded  by 
woods.  Near  the  centre  is  an  elevation,  extending  from  Leggett's 
house,  nearly  at  right  angles,  across  the  field,  upon  which  a  hut 
and  small  barn  were  situated,  and  near  the  latter,  the  elevation 
terminated,  at  a  narrow  ravine,  extending  parallel  to  the  field. 
South  of  this  ravine  are  other  elevations,  sloping  off  gently  to  level 
ground,  south,  the  whole  then  covered  with  woods,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  drawn  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  battle  of  the  19th 
of  September. 

No  part  of  the  ground  we  had  traversed,  presents  more  interest 
ing  associations  than  this  field.  Here  British  valour  and  veteran 
skill,  were  successfully  opposed  by  native  bravery  and  patriotic  ar 
dour  ;  and  here  it  was,  that  the  proud  Briton  was  compelled  to  ac 
knowledge  the  fallacy  of  his  boasted  declaration,  "  that  the  Ameri- 
tans  would  fight  only  under  cover  of  woods  and  intrenchments,  and 
.'hat  they  were  incapable  of  sustaining  a  fair  and  equal  conflict  in 
the  open  field." 

While  at  Leggett's,  we  were  presented  with  balls,  and  several 
fractured  implements  of  muskets,  found  on  the  field,  among  which 
was  part  of  a  brass  guard,  numbered  XX,  supposed  to  belong  to 
that  regiment. 

We  were  now  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  62d  British  re- 
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latter,  indeed,  performed  a  service,  which,  if  effected 
a  little  earlier,  might  possibly  have  relieved  Burgoyne. 
With  nearly  three  thousand  men,  convoyed  by  some 

giment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Anstruther,  during  most  of  the  bat 
tle  of  the  19th,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the  21st,  and  on  the  left  by 
the  20th  regiments,  the  whole  under  Brigadier-General  Hamilton  ; 
the  9lh  of  the  same  brigade  being  drawn  off,  and  posted  in  the  rear 
of  the  field,  as  a  corps  dc  reserve ;  and  here  this  brigade,  with  the 
artillery  under  Captain  Jones,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  abom 
four  hours,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  Americans,  and  human  life  was 
profusely  expended. 

A  few  rods  southerly  of  Leggett's  barn,  we  noticed  the  ground 
where  Morgan  and  Dearborn  attacked  the  British  when  under  Ma 
jor  Forbes;  and  here  the  regiments  of  Silley  and  Scammel,  of 
Poor's  brigade,  a  battalion  under  Major  Hull,  Morgan's  and  Def"-- 
bom's  corps,  renewed  the  battle  on  Hamilton's  brigade,  which  was 
vigorously  maintained  on  both  sides,  each  alternately  giving  and 
gaining  the  ground;  and  here,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  remainder  of  Poor's  brigade,  with  some  other  regiments,  came 
up  on  the  left,  and  pressed  into  action,  and  the  fire  was  continued 
with  alternate  advantage  on  both  sides,  until  the  smoke  and  night 
fall  rendered  objects  undiscernible,  when  the  action  terminated  pre 
cisely  on  the  ground  where  it  commenced. 

Among  the  officers  who  fell  at  this  place,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Colburn,  of  Silley's,  and  Lieu 
tenant-Colonel  Adams,  ofHale's  New  Hampshire  regiments.  The 
62d  British  regiment  was  literally  cut  to  pieces  ;  after  the  action, 
it  did  not  exceed  sixty  men,  and  five  or  six  officers,  fit  for  duty. 
Colonel  Anstruther,  and  his  major,  Harmage,  were  wounded. 
During  the  contest,  the  field  presented  a  scene  of  horror  appalling 
even  to  veteran  troops;  the  British  officers  were  constantly  falling 
under  the  fatal  fire,  or  carried  off  the  field  wounded ;  the  ranks 
thinned,  and  the  artillery  men  nearly  annihilated.  Out  of  forty- 
eight  men  stationed  at  the  guns  tinder  Captain  Jones,  who  fell, 
thirty-six  were  killed  or  badly  wounded  ;  and  among  the  officers, 
only  one  lieutenant  escaped,  and  he  with  a  shot  through  his  hat. 

Passing  the  small  ravine  south  of  Leggett's  barn,  we  ros*e  an 
elevation,  the  post  with  another  on  a  knoll  a  little  further  west, 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  woods  cleared  off  by  Burgoyne  after  the 
battle  of  the  19th.  These  elevations  were  occupied  by  Lord  Bal- 
carras'  light-infantry,  after  their  retreat  from  the  first  position, 
south  of  the  elder  Walker's,  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October.; 
and  here,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  Arnold,  with  Poor's  .and 
Patterson's  brigades,  made  his  desperate  attack,  and  was  repulsed, 
and  he,  with  his  horse,  entangled  in  the  surrounding  abattis,  from 
which,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  he  extricated  himself,  while  un 
der  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  cannister  from  the  British  batteries. 
"  A  more  determined  perseverance,"  says  the  British  commander, 
"  than  the  Americans  showed  in  this  attack  upon  the  lines,  though 
they  were  finally  repulsed  by  the  corps  under  Lord  Balcarras,  1 
believe  is  not  in  any  officer's  experience."  Had  the  assailants  been 
less  embarrassed  with  the  abattis,  probably  they  would  have  cover 
ed  the  works,  though  manned  with  Burgoyne's  best  troops. 

From  this  elevation,  we  had  a  fair  view  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  battle  grounds,  and  the  line  of  Burgoyne's  camp  taksn  up  sub 
sequently  to  the  battle  of  the  19th,  and  in  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  army  continued  until  that  of  the  7th  of  October.  North  and 
east  of  Leggett's  house,  was  the  camp  of  Fraser's  elite,  flanked  on 
the  left  by  Hamilton's  brigade,  and  further  on  the  left,  extending  to 
the  river  hills,  that  of  the  German  troops,  under  Reidesel,  except 
ing  Breyman's  command,  which  was  to  the  right  of  Fraser,  formed 
en  potence  to  the  main  line;  the  whole  covered  by  temporary  works, 
which  are  now  nearly  obliterated.  In  the  meadow  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  of  Reidesel's  German  corps,  was  the  British  hospital  camp, 
protected  by  several  batteries,  and  three  redoubts  on  the  projecting 
points  of  as  many  hills,  overlooking  the  meadow. 

The  grounds  adjacent,  at  the  time  of  the  battles,  were  covered 
with  woods,  but  now  present,  in  some  parts,  fields  under  cultiva 
tion.  North  of  Freeman's  field,  the  woods  are  still  standing,  ex 
hibiting  the  exact  features  of  1777,  and  the  road  through  them, 
where  Burgoyne  first  formed  the  four  regiments  of  Hamilton  s 
brigade,  is  still  distinctly  seen. 
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ships  of  war  under  Commodore  Hotham,  he  conducted 
an  expedition  up  Hudson's  River,  in  October,  against 
the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  When  arrived 


In  passing  over  these,  sanguinary  fields,  my  companion  appeared 
to  be  highly  excited  by  the  many  recollections  which  rushed  upon 
his  mind,  and  the  circumstance  of  our  visit  happening  on  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  presented  the  vari 
ous  scenes  in  a  most  striking  point  of  view.  Nor  did  my  own  feel 
ings  remain  "  indifferent  and  unmoved." 

To  walk  with  callous  indifference  over  ground  once  the  scene 
of  blood  and  carnage,  of  occasional  fear  and  triumph,  and  these 
heightened  by  the  recollection,  that  many  of  our  acquaintance 
shared  in  them,  may  comport  with  minds  steeled  to  sensibility ;  but 
those  of  a  different  stamp,  in  which  are  included  a  majority  of  the 
reflecting  part  of  mankind,  will  be  differently  affected.  Nor  are 
kssons  drawn  from  such  scenes  destitute  of  utility.  They  fli  the 
mind  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes  who  perished  in  the  cause  of 
our  country j  stimulate  to,  noble  exploits,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
just  reflections  on  the  value  of  our  dear  bought  liberties.  With  a 
portion  of  these  feelings,  we  returned  to  Ketchum's  tavern,  passing 
again  over  part  of  Gates'  camp. 

On  our  route  to  our  quarters,  we  fell  in  with  a  Gtuaker  gentle 
man  who  resides  in  the  vicinity,  with  whom  we  had  some  conver 
sation  on  the  scenes  that  had  been  exhibited  in  these  fields ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  military  exploits,  he  appeared  to 
be  interested,  on  hearing  that  my  companion  was  one  of  the  men 
who  have  fought  for  his  country.  And  in  traversing  over  the  battle 
grounds,  we  were  welcomed  to  the  hospitable  mansions  of  several 
of  these  people,  who  evinced  an  interest  in  our  researches,  and 
gave  us  their  aid  in  pointing  out  the  most  remarkable  places  on  the 
battle  fields.  An  elderly  lady  remarked,  that  she  resided  on  a  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga  Lake,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  heard 
the  terrible  roar  of  the  dreadful  cannon;  and  that  British  recon- 
noitering  parties  frequently  visited  her  house,  from  whom  she  re 
ceived  very  civil"  treatment,  and  gave  them,  in  return, .such  refresh 
ments  as  her  mansion  furnished. 

Before  we  left  Ketchum's,  we  reconnoitered  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  my  companion  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Gates 
threw  over  a  bridge  to  connect  with  the  left  bank,  and  the  ground 
where  he  recollected  to  have  seen  a,  tribe  of.  American  Indians  en 
camped. 

The  freight  boats  constantly  passing  along  the  canal,  within  a 
few  yards  of  our  traverse,  afforded  us  a  passage  about  2  1-2  miles, 
up  to  Smith's  tavern,  the  cottage  in  which  the  unfortunate  General 
SVaser  died  of  his  wounds,  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  7th 
of  October,  where  we -arrived  at  dark,  after  making  half  a  dozen 
very  submissive  bows  to  the  bridges  stretching  across  the  canal ; 
an  embarrassment  we  had  not  anticipated,  and  which  requires 
some  caution-  to  avoid  a-  broken  head.  On  this  route,  we  passed 
the  left  flank  of  the  British  camp,  on  the  west  of  the  eminence,  and 
the  ravine  from  which  the  British  sharp  shooters  wounded  General 
Lincoln,  the  day  succeeding  the  last  battle  on  the  heights. 

Smith's  house,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  the -period 
of  the  battles,  and  has  been  drawn  forward  to  the  road  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  is  situated  in  a  handsome  meadow,  bordering  on  the 
Hudson,  the  same  embraced  by  Burgoyne's  hospital  camp,  and 
taken  up  by  his  whole  army,  in  the  night  succeeding  the  second 
battle.  In  the  morning  we  traversed  over  the  ground,  noticing  the 
places  most  remarkable  for  interesting  events,  and  among  others, 
the  elevated'hill  on  which  General  Fraser  was  buried,  under  the 
fire  of  the  American  artillery  posted  in  a  meadow  below,  so  ele 
gantly  described  by  Burgoyne,  in  his  account  of  his  expedition.  A 
few  yards  below  the  great  ravine,  so  calted  by  the  British  officers, 
we  noticed  the  point  where  Burgoyne's  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown 
across  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  which,  on  the  left  bank,  are  the 
remains  of  his  tele  de  font:  The  bed  of  the  great  ravine,  through 
which  a  road  formerly  led  from  the  hospital  camp  to  that  on  the 
height,  is  now  flowed  by  the  water  of  the  canal.  South  of  the  ra 
vine  are  the  heights  on  which  Balcarras'  light-infantry  was  posted, 
during  the  8th  of  October  ;  and  here  several  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  British  and  American  sharp  shooters,  in  one  of  which 
General  Lincoln  was  wounded,  as  has  been  noted.  Of  the  three 


within  a  mile  of  the  place  of  destination,  the  troop* 
separated  into  two  columns  ;  the  one,  consisting  of 
nine  hundred  men,  under  Lieutenant  Campbell,  was 


redoubts  on  the  hills  adjoining  the  meadow,  little  or  no  remains  are 
to  be  seen,  excepting  that  in  the  centre,  where  Fraser  was  buried, 
which  is  still  distinct.  The  remains  of  another  work  may  be  tra 
ced  in  the  meadow,  a  short  distance  south  of  Smith's,  near  which 
was  posted  the  park  of  artillery.  In  the  bar  room  of  Smith's 
tavern,  General  Fraser  breathed  his  last ;  and  there,  says  Madam 
Reidesel,  who  quartered  at  the  same  place,  "  I  often  heard  him  ex 
claim  with  a  sigh,  '  Oh,  fatal  ambition  !  Poor  General  Burgoyne ! 
O,  my  poor  wife !'  " 

Several  late  tourists,  through  a  very  natural  mistake,  have  called 
Smith's  house,  Sword's  house  ;  the  latter,  it  appears  by  Burgoyne's 
plans,  was  situated  about  a  mile  above,  at  his  camp,  taken  up.  on 
the  17-th  of  September;  the  heuse  is  now  demolished. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  we  left  the  hospital  camp,  and  in  a 
stage  proceeded  up  the  river  six  miles,  to  Schuylerville,  at  f'is/i 
Creek,  in  Saratoga,  the  scene  of  Burgoyne's  last  struggles,  passing, 
on  the  route,  the  British  camp  at  Sword's  house,  and  the  elevated 
ground  on  which  the  British  army  halted  on  its  retreat,  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  9th  of  October,  at  what  was  then  called  Davocote,  or 
Van  VeMiris  Creek.  This  spot  is  rendered  memorable  from  the- 
interesting  relation  Burgoyne  has  given  of  Lady  Harriet  Ackland, 
who  here  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  descended  to  Gates'  camp,  at 
tended  by  Mr.  Brudenel,  chaplain  of  the  artillery.  A  short  dis 
tance  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  church,  at  Schuylerville,  we  no 
ticed  the  place  where  the  right  of  Gates'  camp  rested,  on  the  10th 
of  October. 

The  retreat  of  the  British  army,  from  the  hospital  camp,  to  Fish 
Creek,  was  attended  with  many  embarrassments.  It  commenced 
aboul  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  Americans  would  pass  upon  the  rear,  a  strong  body  of  the  best 
troops,  under  General  Phillips,  was  ordered  to  cover  the  march ; 
General  Reidesel  commanded  the  van.  From  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  movement  was  difficult 
as  well  as  critical ;  the  artillery  and  such  baggage  as  could  not  be 
embarked  in  boats,  were  to  be  dragged  along  a  narrow  road,  com 
posed  of  argillaceous  soil,  over  which  the  stoutest  horses  could  with 
difficulty  draw  an  ordinary  load  j  and  with  the  emaciated  and  jaded 
animals  of  the  army,  an  empty  carriage  was  a  burden  almost  be 
yond"  their  power.  Besides,  the  army  was  liable  to  an  attack  at 
every  step,  from  the  woods  on  the  left ;  nor  were  the  boats  less  ex 
posed  in  stemming  the  river,  from  the  attacks  of  the  militia  posted 
along  the  left  bank,  who  were  secure  during  the  darkness,  from 
annoyance  from  the  artillery.  To  add  to  these  difficulties,  a  heavy 
rain  commenced,  which  converted  the  road  into  perfect  quagmire, 
and  rendered  the  march  of  the  baggage  and  artillery  next  to  im 
possible,  and  their  total  loss  was  apprehended.  General  Phillips 
was  ordered  to  bend  his  whole  attention  to  the  covering  of  [he  army, 
by  taking  a  position  that  would  enable  it  to  form  in  order  of  battle, 
without  regarding  the  column  of  baggage,  and  to  rely  exclusively 
on  the  bayonet.  Under  such  embarrassments,  the  loss  of  several 
provision  boats,  and  baggage  wagons,  is  not  surprising. 

After  a  short  respite  at  the  stage  house  in  Schuylerville,  we  pre 
pared  for  a  reconnoisance  of  Burgoyne's  camp,  which  extended 
along  the  heights,  from  Lemson's,  now  Bushett's  house,  Ihe  same 
occupied"  by  Madam  Reidesel,  (see  her  narrative,)  nearly  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of-the  Butterhill,  to  an  eminence  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  southwest  of  our  tavern,  and  here  was  Burgoyne's  head 
quarters;  the  strongest  point  of  his  position.  On  an  elevation  in 
the  meadow,  northeast  of  the  village,  the  park  of  artillery  was  post 
ed,  under  the  cover  of  some  temporary  works.  Excepting  two  or 
three  open  fields,  the  position  of  the  army  was  principally  covered 
with  woods  ;  but  the  meadow  was  open,  cultivated  ground.  At  the 
mouth  of  Fish  Greek,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  ruins  of  F6rt 
Hardy,  built  in  the  French  war,  by  many  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  Burgoyne,  and  through  the  meadow,  now  passes 
the  northern  canal,  presenting  an  extensive  triangular  basin  on  Ihe 
north  of  Fish  Creek  ;  and  over  this  is  an  aqueduct.  South  of  the 
creek  is  Schuyler's  house,  standing  nearly  on  the  site  of  General 
Schuyjer's,. burnt  by  Burgoyne.  The  old  church,  which  stood  oa 
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destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ;  the 
other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  was  to  storm  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  Clin- 


the  height,  southwest  of  this  house,  in  1777,  is  demolished,  and  a 
handsome  new  one  is  now  pleasantly  situated  in  a  recess  of  a  grove, 
on  the  height  west  of  the  village. 

Arriving  at  the  works  on  the  elevation,  at  the  extreme  right  of 
Burgoyne's  camp,  the  lines,  encompassing  several  acres,  were  easily 
traced,  presenting  salient  and  recruiting  angles,  and  here  were 
posted  the  9th,  21st,  and  24th  regiments,  the  British  grenadiers, 
Balcarras'  light-infantry,  Captain  Eraser's  rangers,  and  the  Ameri 
can  volunteers.  The  left  of  the  camp,  on  n  ridge,  north  of  the  vil 
lage,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  was  occupied  by  Reidesel's  Ger 
mans  ;  and  the  central  ground,  by  the  20th,  47th,  and  62d  British 
regiments,  the  German  grenadiers,  and  Barnes"  corps,  partially 
covered  by  intrenchments.  Farther  west,  in  the  margin  of  the 
woods,  were  the  Yagers  and  Canadians.  Their  out-posts  extended 
along  the  north  side  of  Fish  Creek,  from  its  mouth  to  the  right  of 
the  camp.  The  position  here  described  is  that  held  at  the  time  of 
the  convention.  The  right  of  Gates'  camp,  was  about  a  mile  south 
of  Fish  Creek,  and  the  line  extended  into  the  woods  over  elevated 
ground,  opposite  to  Burgoyne's  right,  and  the  advanced  posts  were 
near  the  creek  opposite  to  those  of  the  British. 

In  passing  over  the  right  of  the  British  camp,  my  companion 
found  himself  on  interesting  ground,  and  with  hasty  steps,  we  pro 
ceeded  to  the  spot  where  his  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Woodbridge,  of  Massachusetts,  was  drawn  up  in  the  woods,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  British  intrenchment,  prepared  for  an  assault  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth  October,  1777.  To  comprehend  this 
movement,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  details.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th,  Gates  was  led  to  believe  that  Burgoyne,  leaving  his  fires 
burning  under  the  care  of  a  few  pickets,  had  left  his  camp  and  re 
treated  up  the  Hudson,  on  which  he  gave  orders  for  a  forward 
movement,  to  seize  the  abandoned  camp.  At  day  break  the  next 
morning,  being  very  foggy,  Patterson's  and  Larnerd's  brigades,  with 
Morgan's  corps  and  Woodbridge's  regiment,  were  put  in 'motion 
towards  the  British  right ;  and  Nivon's  and  Glover's  brigades,  at 
the  same  time,  moved  up  the  meadow,  and  the  former  crossed  Fish 
Creek,  and  surprised  a  British  picket,  in  old  fort  Hardy.  The  fog 
at  this  time  dispersing,  the  British  army  was  found  in  their  posi 
tion,  ready  for  an  attack,  and  the  park  of  artillery  immediately 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  American  column,  threw  it  into  some  dis 
order,  and  compelled  it  to  recross  the  creek ;  the  two  brigades  (hen 
returned  to  camp.  Finding  that  Gates  had  ordered  the  movement 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  the  British  army,  Adju 
tant-General  Wilkinson,  who  had  attended  the  movemeni  of  Nixon 
and  Glover,  immediately  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  pushed  up  the  creek, 
and  crossing  over  at  a  mill,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above 
Schuyler's,  found  Morgan's,  Patterson's,  and  Larnerd's  brigades, 
with  Woodbridge's  regiment,  on  the  right,  advancing  through  the 
woods,  and  approximating  the  British  lines,  in  front  for  about 
twenty  yards,  the  trees  had  been  felled,  and  sharpened  to  a  strong 
abattis,  and  Woodbridge's  regiment  had  laid  down  their  packs  and 
approached  within  ten  yards  of  the  opening;  the  British  lying  close 
under  the  intrenchment,  ready  to  open  their  fire,  as  soon  as  their 
assailants  were  uncovered  by  the  woods.  At  this  moment  Wilkin 
son  rode  up,  and  directed  the  Colonel  to  fall  back,  on  which  the 
regiment  came  about,  and  retired  about  thirty  yards  to  a  depression 
in  the  ground,  where  the  men  were  covered  from  the  direct  fire  of 
the  enemy.  With  a  temerity  truly  characteristic  of  young  troops, 
individuals  then  advanced,  and  posting  themselves  behind  trees, 
opened  a  scattering  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  now  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  fog,  and  received  theirs  in  return.  My  compa 
nion  pointed  me  to  a  large  pine,  not  exceeding  thirty  yards  from 
the  British  works,  behind  which  he,  with  several  others,  covered 
themselves,  while  eagerly  popping  at  the  enemy's  heads,  seen  over 
the  parapet;  while  here  he  barely  escaped  a  shot,  aimed  at  an  un 
covered  part  of  his  body;  and  having  expended  several  cartridges, 
the  party  fell  back  to  the  regiment,  and  soon  after  the  whole  re 
tired  to  Fish  Creek,  opposite  to  the  mills,  where  they  were  ordered 
to  throw  up  defensive  lines.  In  the  mean  time,  Patterson's  and 
Larnerd's  brigades,  with  Morgan's  corps  on  the  left,  approached 


ton.  The  garrison,  when  summoned,  having  refused 
to  surrender,  the  assault  was  made  on  both  forts  at 
the  same  instant.  These  fortresses,  which  were  se 
ine  British  lines,  and  were  on  the  point  of  opening  their  fire,  whea 
Wilkinson  rode  up  and  informed  Larnerd,  who  commanded  in  the 
absence  of  Patterson,  of  the  result  of  the  movement  in  the  meadow, 
and  advised  an  immediate  retreat,  on  which  the  line  came  about 
and  retired  ;  but  before  they  were  masked  by  the  woods,  the  enemy 
opened  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and  several  were  killed. 
The  two  brigades  continued  their  retreat  to  an  open  field,  where 
they  hove  up  lines,  and  remained  until  Burgoyne  surrendered ; 
Morgan  at  the  same  lime  took  a  position  in  the  woods,  in  the  reai 
of  the  British  right." 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  indifference  with  which  soldiers 
regard  danger,  and  soon  become  callous  to  the  tender  feelings,  com 
mon  to  a  life  of  domestic  tranquillity,  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  a  fact 
given  by  my  companion.  The  men  composing  the  regiment,  had 
been  in  service  but  a  few  months,  but  in  general  they  had  been 
habituated  to  hardships,  and  were  strangers  to  the  delicacies  of  af 
fluent  life.  When  the  regiment  had  retired  the  short  distance  of 
sixty  yards  from  the  British  intrenchiuents,  to  lower  ground,  where 
the  men  were  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  they  sat  down  at 
their  ease,  and  entered  into  familiar  conversation ;  in  one  instance, 
he  noticed  a  soldier  leisurely  combing  the  head  of  Jiis  messmate, 
while  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  were  whistling  over  their  heads,  and 
cutting  the  limbs  of  the  trees. 

Passing  from  the  British  right,  to  the  mill  on  Fish  Creek,  my 
companion  noticed  the  spot  where  one  of  their  advanced  sentinel* 
shot  a  woman,  who  had  left  the  British  camp  to  procure  water  from 
a  brook,  winding  through  a  little  ravine,  on  the  bank  of  which  the 
sentinel  was  posted.  She  had  been  challenged  but  refused  to  com 
ply  with  the  strict  orders  of  the  sentinel,  on  which  be  firedj  and 
gave  her  a  fatal  shot. 

Reaching  the  creek,  we  passed  it  on  floating  timber,  resting 
against  the  mill  dam,  and  my  companion  remembered  that  his  regi 
ment  passed  the  mill  pond  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same 
place,  as  they  advanced  to  attack  the  British  lines,  as  has  been  re 
lated ;  and  continuing  our  route  along  a  road  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  creek,  we  came  to  the  salient  point  of  a  hill  near  Schuyler's 
house,  where  a  picket,  of  which  he  was  one,  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  the  British,  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of  October  ;  but  after 
a  little  random  firing,  and  a  few  discharges  of  a  field  piece,  which 
advanced  to  the  spot,  the  enemy  fell  back. 

Proceeding  thence  to  the  meadow,  near  fort  Hardy,  and  looking 
over  the  ground  where  Burgoyne  piled  his  arms  on  the  17lh  of 
October,  we  returned  to  our  quarters,  where  we  were  shown  several 
cannon  balls,  tak'en  from  the  ground,  in  excavating  the  canal. 

Bushett's  house,  near  the  left  of  the  German  camp,  in  which 
Madam  Reidesel  had  her  quarters  while  the  British  army  lay  at 
this  place,  has  been  repaired  by  its  present  owner ;  and  he  inform 
ed  me  that  the  marks  of  the  cannon  balls,  mentioned  in  the  narra 
tive  of  that  lady,  were  to  be  seen  when  first  occupied  by  him.  The 
American  battery  from  which  the  house  was  cannonaded,  was 
planted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  ButterhiH.  It  is  justly  due  to  the  officer  who  directed  the  fire, 
the  Honourable  Major-General  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  and  since  Adju 
tant-General  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  lieutenant  in 
the  artillery,  to  state,  that  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  house  was  unknown ;  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  thf 
quarters  of  some  of  the  enemy's  general  officers. 

The  country  embracing  the  operation  of  the  armies  under  Gene 
rals  Gates  and  Burgoyne,  is  daily  becoming  more  interesting  to 
travellers,  and  many  resort  there  for  the  gratification  of  a  laudable 
curiosity.  As  time  elapses,  it  will  be  sought  with  more  avidity, 
and  future  generations  may  in  vain  seek  for  ths  scenes  of  these  im 
portant  events,  unless  they  are  marked  by  some  durable  memorial. 
As  a  taste  for  monuments  is  now  increasing  in  our  country,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  events  connected  with  the  capture  of  the  British 
army,  the  pivot  on  which  our  revolutionary  struggle  turned,  will  net 
be  neglected. 

The  elevation  on  the  Freeman  farm,  presents  a  favourable  site  for 
a  monument,  on  which  should  be  engraven  the  names  of  the  prinet- 
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piirnled    from  each  oilier  liy  a  creek  only,  were  ruin 

in. in. I.  .1   liy   <iiue I    (  Minimi,  M   brave  mill    mlell  i-'enl 

ollieer,    will)    lllnil<'  a   i'allalil     resistance   iVnill    four    ill 
the    ariomixill,  wln'il    lli«    attack    he.'an,    uiilil    daik 
I. ill      Ihe     IMI-.I     hat ,     I II    deMKIied      | eip.dl\      In 

|.i.  \t  ni  ihr  p. r,  ,iii"  of  •  ln|i.-:,  ill.  works  on  iln  land 
nl.  \\  i  i.  incomplete  nnil  untenable,  iiinl  llir  assail 

.nil        i    Ml. -lid     ill.    Ill     \\llll     hv.'.l     b,l\  dlll'lN.  Most    .'Illh 

garrison,  Imwevei.  eifeeied  tl •  escape,  undri-  rover 

ul  iln    iln.  I,  smoke  Mini  dwklMHi 

llaVllin     noticed    III!'   IIIONt     llll|...l  l.llil     features  (if  till' 

military  operations  of  the  year  1777,  it  will  In-  proper, 

heioro     rill.    Mil"      Oil    lllOSO    of    lIlC     following     \.  M. 

.ill. .1. 1    ili«'  ri'iidiT  -.111111-  mi.M  in.iih.ii  on    twii  \«-i\    mi 
por(ii.iil,  points     tlio  progress  miiilo  liy  tin-  Anii'nriiiis 
in  their    foreign  relations,  mid    the   steps  \vliicli    had 
boon    laken    to  consolidate   the    -.n. -i.il    government 
111  holli  cases  it  will  lie  necessary,  in  order  to  gn  e  .1 
clour  Mild  romprehensu  e  \  lew   of  the  snlijecl,  shi'.hll  v 
to  deviate  from  slnel  cliroiioloffiool  ordei 

Tin-  .  .mi.  .1  between  (ircal  llrilmn  nnd  lier  colo 
nies  Iliul  M. -i  loll" -commenced,  lie  lore  congress  direcl- 
i-il  Hi.  ii  nllciilinii  to  (lie  possiliility  of  .,11.111,111:' 
foreign  Resistance.  Towards  (he  close  nl'  the  yrojll 
ITi.'i,  a  coinnnllee  \VIIH  nppoillled  to  hold  sreret  cor 
le-.|>oliiiein-e  Will)  tllO  III. -nil.  Ot'  \nn-ll.. i,  Illllll  III 

I'lnrope  and  oilier  purls  of  (lie  world.*  Karly  in  the 
year  I7?ti(  the  coimnilliio,  seeing  lilllo  prospect  of  an 
accommodation,  nnd  well  uwaro  (hut  l-'imi.  e  would 

lie   ili-.pi>  -I'd     |(i     in.-ike    ..M'e.il     '-ac  I  I  hrr.-.     In     ir.lnrr     (lie 

power  of  I  Jreat  Untmn  by  the  separation  of  her  North 
American  colonies,  sent  Silas  I  Vane,  us  a  eommeroiiU 
and  political  a^onl,  to  the  French  court, t  Mr.  Deaiio 
arrived  in  I'mi.-.  about  ihe  1st  of  .Inly,  mid  was  mile 
fatigablo  in  piirsiiin;;  the  ohjecls  of  his  mission;  nnd 
thron. ch  l>r.  Dnlionri;',  u  friend  to  America,  was  in  a 
lew  il.i\s  introduced  lo  Verjfeniies.  His  urrivul  nt 
Tin  is  was  mnnediiilely  known  in  London,  and  Lord 
Siormoiit  wns  soul  express  to  1'uris  to  watch  his 
movements.  Mr.  Deane  slated  lo  the  French  minis 
ler  Ihe  ohjects  of  his  mission,  a;',rceahl\  lo  his  in 
put  pnlihil-..  «  Im  li'll  in  llir  Iwu  niMiuiiN,  wild  mi  nppn.|Mi!ilr  in 

nrlptien     ,\n,.iii.-i  to  atkric  UM  f found  of  tarrtmUi  m  srinui. -\ 

Vlllr,    u.Mll.l    I'.-    lm;lilv    :;inlilvni.;    I,,    uilin.     ;;rn,-|  MI  i,,n-         Slmnlil 

bo  cn'i-U'il,  Irt  llicrn  l>r  iniuli'rnlr   in  si«o,  cil   BO  (Zini 

N,    I'"!   .'I   III.'  III. '-.I   illll.il.li-   ni;un,:il-, 

Tin-  ...innuiliv  ,..n,i. i, -,l  ,,i    M,     n.iiii- Pi     l-'ruiklin,  Mr. 

Ji>liiiMin,  Mi     I'l, -l.in  ...n,  iiinl  Mr    .l.i\ 

1      "HtWMtO     .<|'|«-.»      1"    Hi-'    .   ll!M.I,-|,M '    .-I"    .,    l,l,M,-|l.llll.    .111,1     H:r. 

ilil'POli'.l,  :nn,.n:-  i-llin  I  Inn  •'.•..  iinnu-.l  i.urlv  :i|i,.r  In-.  :ti  i  i\  M|  Ml  I'.n  i-  . 
IO^Wllli-11  Illl  lllli'M  l.-«  «illi  ill,'  I', .mil  I",-  \,  .  [hi  Pl.-nrll 

minMi'i.  un,l  IK  ml, .nil  Imn.  ili.u  ,  ,.n.:i,-.-.,  I., •in-:  un.il'lr  IK  K|. 1:1111 
Ibr  Ain.'ii, -:i  ili,-  i|imnmv  KI  ;nni'.  MII,|  MniinnniiiKii  n, •,-,».•. m\  i,.r 
IW  iloli-noi',  luiil  ilrspnlrln-,1  IUIM  IK  npply  IK  -...m,-  ,,|  i|,r  |.;mKpi'iin 
IMtti-i.-  IK.  ,i  MM.,,h  'I'lml  In-  \v»>  II.MIU,:,', I  i,,  ,,L,l,,.  |,,s  HIM  Mp 
plicftlioii  In  France,  ftom  nn  KPHUKH  ili.n,  u,  ,.,.,-  ,,i  a  , 

Bon  of  Amcric*  flrom  Qrc»i  BritRin,  which  «v«ry  cireum»i«nce 


slriiclioiiM,   mid    in    his    first    conlerence   ho   touched 

njM.ii  M,,  ,-;uli|e<-t  of  forming  Irealie:.  uilh  ihe  Aini-ri- 
cans  in  case  of  their  declaring  themselves  inilepend 
Ollt.  The  American  a^elit  was  favonrahly  reieived 
hy  tlio  French  minister,  and  was  asked  many  ques 
tions  in  relation  to  American  affairs.  \.i.-.-m.- 
informed  Mr.  Demie,  that  though  the  l-'n-n.  h  eon  1 1 
.• . iiin.il.  . I  highly  the  importance  of  American  coin- 
inercic,  yot,  considerin<r  the  yood  iindersiandinjf  bo- 
i  \M-en  (hi)  courts  of  Versailles  and  London,  they 
could  not  openly  encourage  Ihe  shippim.;  of  warlike 
•.Lues;  but  no  ohslrnclions  of  nny  Kind,  he  said, 

would    1)0  frivoil.        Oil     the    snhje.-l    of    independence, 

he  ohserved,  Ihnt  was  an  event  in  tlio  womb  of  lime, 
ami  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  him  lo  say  any 
linn-  on  that  point  until  it  hud  actually  taken  place. 

Tin   .    first    innlelen.-e    \\llli    llle    I'l,   lull    m  III  l:.|e  I    em  led 

much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the   American  auenl. 

As  soon  as  the  ipiesiion  of  independence  was  de.  i 
(led  ill  Ihe  allirmalive,  coiiifress  took  the  snhjoet  of 
IOII-IKII  all'airs  into  then-  O\MI  hands;  and,  on  Iho 
I  lih  of  .Inn.',  appointed  a  committee  lo  prepare,  a 
plan  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers.}  I'1  'he  month 
of  Sepiemher,  congress  appointed  Dr.  frnnklill,  Mr. 
lie. HI.  and  Mr.  .letlerson,  commissioneis  to  proceed 
lo  l-'rance.J  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee  arrived  at 
Paris  in  Deeemh.-r,  and  the  objects  of  their  mission 
wen.-  soon  mmlo  known  to  ihe  French  court.  Tlio 
court  was  not  \el  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  in 
dependence  of  Ihe  United  States,  to  form  treaties  with 
them,  or  openly  to  espouso  tho  cause  of  the  Americans; 
In  prove,  however,  his  i;ood  wishes  towards  (ho  Uni 
ted  Stales,  ihe  Kinr;  ordered  two  millions  of  livres  to 
be  paid  lo  them  by  i|iiarlerly  pa\  nienls,  which  should 
be  Mlgmenled  as  tint  stato  of  his  finances  would 
permit.  The  most  profound  seeresy,  in  relation  to 
this  donation,  was  enjoined.  The  course  of  policy 
Fr.mco  intended  lo  pursue,  in  the  contest  between 
(iieal  Itrilain  and  her  colonies,  was  now  obvious; 
and  with  her  v  lews  of  the  subject,  Mas  perhaps,  as  it 
regarded  hei-.elf  at  least,  a  very  natural  as  well  as 

•.ivim-.l  IK  in, I,,  MI.-,  n  u nnlil  In-  niKsi  proper  In  olimin  unit  rnllivalc 
In-i  I,  n-ihl-.lnp  'I'lini  in  sn.  h  . -MM-,  iln-  i'i>iiiiiii-irinl  iulvanlBges 
iKi-nu-iU  ,-I,|K\,',|  l.\'(i,,-:ii  l>i  iinin,  \vniiltl  be  irnnsu-i  inl  IK  l-'innco. 
Tlinl  I  In-  rtnii-i  i, -MIIS  «.-,,•  ,n  \v:,nl  i>l  r  Im  In  ii:;  niul  linns  lui  i\\,-ni\ 
In,-  lliKiiMin.l  ii,i-ii,  will,  :i  snilnlili'  ijii.inniv  >.|  .iniiniiniin-i,.  .-in, I  .- 
liiiiiili-i-il  lii-l.l  piivi's.  Mr.  Dcnnc  wns  also  ilinvii'il  10  MHIIH|  ilu- 
l'i,'n,  h  ininiMi't  will,  ri'jfiinl  In  I'm  inn,.-  .in  :iH,:iiu-i-  wild  ilu-  >•..!,>- 
nn •  ..  n,  r:is,'  llu'v  sllnlllil  III'  I'ulVOll  111  ilci'lan-  lln'lllM-lvi'S  lllili'poilll- 
enl."—  r,il,in.  vnl.  i.  p.  3H7.  Tin-  insii  ni-iii'iis  will  N-  IK, mil  nt 

.  ,n  tin-  Diplomatic Corrwpoiultno*- of tht  Ani.'iirun  i!rv,.in 

lion,  .'.hii-il  I'V  S   Spnrks,  vnl.  i.  p.  5— (I. 

f  Tins  in, p Kin, ;n  ,-Kinmilii -,-  <  KII-.I-  I.-. I  KI'  Mr  I'll  liinsnn,  Dr. 
I'YinUin,  .li.lm  Ail. in,'.,  Mr  I  Inn  i--.ni,  niul  l!nt>rrl  Mmri-i. 

f  Mr.  Ji'lftrson,  on  nccoum  ni  ilu-  MIIIIUIKI,  KI  h,-.  iMinilv.  !vm- 
mvt-pt  ilu-  uppnintmcnt,  Anhur  !><•,  thon  in  Lontlon.WM- 
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wise  course,  as  she  evidently  entertained  serious 
doubts  whether  the  States  would  be  able  to  form  a 
lasting  union  among  themselves,  or  to  persevere  in 
maintaining  their  independence.  Although  the  court 
were,  thus  undecided,  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
was  extremely  popular  in  France,  both  among  the 
people  and  the  army,  and  many  French  officers 
sought  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  their  service. 
Among  these,  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was 
most  conspicuous  for  his  rank,  and  most  distinguish 
ed  for  his  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  At  an  early 
period  he  communicated  to  the  American  agents  his 
wish  to  join  the  republican  armies.  At  first  they  en 
couraged  his  zeal,  but  learning  the  disasters  which 
preceded  the  victory  at  Trenton,  they,  with  honour 
able  frankness,  communicated  the  information  to  him, 
and  added,  that  they  were  so  destitute  of  funds,  that 
they  could  not  even  provide  for  his  passage  across 
the  ocean.  "  If  your  country,"  replied  the  gallant 
youth,  "  is  indeed  reduced  to  this  extremity,  it  is  at 
this  moment  that  my  departure  to  join  her  armies 
will  render  her  the  most  essential  service."  He  im 
mediately  hired  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  America, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1777.  He  was 
received  with  cordial  affection  by  the  people,  became 
the  bosom  friend  of  Washington,  solicited  permission 
to  serve  without  pay,  and  was  appointed  major-ge 
neral  in  the  army. 

The  disastrous  state  of  American  affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1776,  induced  congress  to  attend 
more  seriously  to  the  subject  of  securing  foreign  aid ; 
and  a  new  committee  was  appointed.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  were  disposed  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  aid  of  France,  and  were 
almost  prepared  to  offer  her  the  same  monopoly  of 
American  commerce  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain.*  On  the  30th  of  December,  congress  came 
to  the  resolution  of  sending  commissioners  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Berlin,  and  to  the 
grand,  duke  of  Tuscany.t  These  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  assure  the  courts  to  which  they 
were  sent,  that  the  Americans  were  determined  to 

*  "  To  induce  France  lo  embark  in  the  war,  the  American  en- 
vpys  were  authorized  to  stipulate,  that  all  the  trade  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  West  India  islands,  should  be  carried  on 
either  in  French  or  American  vessels  ;  and  were  specially  instruct 
ed  to  assure  the  French  king,  that  if,  by  their  joint  efibrts,  the  Br> 
lish  should  be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  cod-fishery  of  Ame 
rica,  by  the  reduction  of  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  ships  of  war  should  be  furnished,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  to  reduce  Nova  Scotia,  that  the  fishery  should  be 
enjoyed  equally  between  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations; 
and  that  one  half  of  Newfoundland  should  belong  to  France,  and 
the  other  half,  with  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  United 
States.  Should  these  proposals  be  insufficient  to  induce  France  to 
jpin  in  the  war,  and  the  commissioners  were  convinced  that  the 


maintain   their   independence,   notwithstanding  the 
suggestions  of  the  British  to  the  contrary. 

The  success  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  By 
the  capture  of  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne,  gave 
a  new  aspect  to  their  affairs  in  France,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe.  The  American  commissioners 
at  Paris  now  stood  on  commanding  ground.  The 
French  court,  aware  of  the  views  of  the  British  minis 
try  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  no  longer  hesitated  about 
accepting  the  propositions  of  the  American  envoys. 
M.  Gerard  informed  the  American  commissioners,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  "  that  after  a  long  and  mature 
deliberation  upon  their  propositions,  his  majesty  had 
determined  to  recognise  the  independence  of,  and  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  •wrtfl,. 
the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that  he  would 
not  only  acknowledge  their  independence,  but  actual 
ly  support  it  with  all  the  means  in  his  power  ;  that 
perhaps  he  was  about  to  engage  himself  in  an  expen 
sive  war  upon  this  account,  but  that  he  did  not  ex 
pect  to  be  reimbursed  by  them ;  in  fine,  the  Americans 
were  not  to  think  that  he  had  entered  into  this  reso 
lution  solely  with  a  view  of  serving  them,  since,  in 
dependently  of  his  real  attachment  to  them  and  their 
cause,  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of  France  to  di-- 
minish  the  power  of  England,  by  severing  her  colo> 
nies  from  her."t  On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a 
treaty  of  commerce  was  signed  by  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  M. 
Gerard  on  the  part  of  France,  together  with  a  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance,  in  case  war  should  be  the  con 
sequence  of  this  commercial  connexion.  The  essen 
tial  and  direct  end  of  this  alliance  was,  "  to  maintain 
the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  matters 
of  government  as  of  commerce." 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  as,  previous  to  the  recognition  of  independence 
by  the  court  of  France,  it  was  imperative  that  the 
intercourse  with  the  American  agents  should  be  con 
ducted  indirectly  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the 
French  government  rendered  their  secret  assistance 

open  co-opersiion  of  France  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  they 
were  directed  to  assure  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  that  such  of  the 
West  India  islands  as  might,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  be  reduced, 
.should  be  yielded  to  him  in  absolute  property." — Pitkin,  vol.  u 
p.  392. 

t  William  Lee  was  appointed  commissioner  to  the  courts  of  Vi 
enna  and  Berlin,  Ralph  Izard  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Spain.  Arthur  Lee  was  afterwards  appointed,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to  the  Spanish  court.  While  Mr.  Lee  was 
at  Berlin,  his  papers  were  stolen  from  his  lodgings  in  a  most  extra 
ordinary  manner,  and  the  British  envoy  at  the  Prussian  court  was- 
implicated  in  this  transaction. 

t  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  i.  p%.  382. 
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through  the  agency  of  M.  Beaumarchais,  who  appears 
to  have  been  more  desirous  of  serving  himself  than 
the  Americans.  The  mode  in  which  he  converted 
the  gratuitous  aid  of  the  French  court  into  articles 
of  charge  in  his  accounts  with  the  congress,  and  es 
pecially  his  retaining  in  his  hands  a  million  of  livres 
out  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  French  king,  are 
circumstances  too  extraordinary  to  be  entirely  passed 
over,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  the  reader  for 
the  details  to  that  very  able  work,  Pitkin's  Civil  and 
Political  History,*  and  to  the  volumes  of  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  already  alluded  to. 

During  the  first  stages  of  the  revolution,  the  uni 
versal  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  directed  to  one  com 
mon  object,  in  some  measure  supplied  the  place  of  a 
general  legislative  and  executive  power.  The  con 
gress  had  hitherto  possessed  no  powers  but  such  as 
•were  conferred  by  the  instructions  given  by  the  state 
"egislatures  to  their  respective  delegates  ;  but  on  the 
llth  of  June,  1776,  the  day  following  that  in  which 
the  resolution  in  favour  of  independence  had  been 
adopted,  congress  determined  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation. 
This  committee,  on  the  12th  of  July  following,  re 
ported  a  plan  of  confederacy,  consisting  of  twenty 
articles,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  it  was 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  403—422. 

t  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  points  embraced  in  the 
articles  of  confederation  : — Each  slate  to  retain  its  sovereignty  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which 
is  not  expressly  delegated  by  this  confederation  to  the  United  States 
in  congress  assembled.  The  states  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks 
made  upon  them  or  any  of  them  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty, 
trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  The  free  inhabitants  of 
the  different  slates  in  this  union  to  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of 
each  state  to  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other 
Ktale,  and  to  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  in 
habitants  thereof  respectively.  Any  person  guilty  of  or  charged 
with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  state,  flee 
ing  from  justice,  and  found  in  ahy  of  the  United  States,  upon  de 
mand  of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  to  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  stale  having  juris 
diction  of  his  offence.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  United  States,  delegate;  to  be  annually 
appointed,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  eacK  state  shall 
direct,  to  meet  in  congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  in 
every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  slate  to  recall  its  dele 
gates,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead.  No  stale 
to  be  represented  in  congress  by  less  than  two  nor  by  more  than 
seven  members;  and  no  person  to  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate 
lor  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  is  any 
person,  being  a  delegate,  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  receives 
any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  ques 
tions  in  congress,  each  state  to  have  one  vote.  No  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  Stales  in  congress,  to  send  an  embassy 
to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference, 
agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state.  The 


discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  was 
under  consideration  until  the  20th  of  August,  when 
in  amended  draft  was  reported.  The  difficulty  in 
agreeing  upon  the  details  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  American  affairs  at  this  period, 
prevented  congress  from  resuming  this  subject  until 
April,  1777,  when  they  resolved  that  two  days  in 
each  week  should  be  employed  upon  it,  "  until  it 
shall  be  wholly  discussed."  The  amended  draft  was 
considered  and  debated  accordingly  until  the  26th  of 
June,  when  it  was  again  postponed  to  the  2d  of  Oc 
tober,  and  was  not  finally  adopted  by  congress  until 
the  15th  of  November.  The  outlines  of  the  system 
were,  that  the  thirteen  states  formed  a  confederacy, 
under  the  style  and  name  of  "  the  United  States  of 
America  ;"  by  which  they  entered  "  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  defence,  the 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  gene 
ral  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them, 
or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty, 
trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever."!  This  plan 
of  union  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all 
the  states,  and,  if  approved,  they  were  advised  to 
authorize  their  delegates  in  congress  to  ratify  the 
same ;  this  being  done,  it  was  to  be  conclusive.^ 


United  Slates  in  congress  assembled  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  cases 
of  actual  or  threatened  invasion  ;  of  sending  and  receiving  ambas 
sadors  ;  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of  establishing  rules 
for  deciding,  in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be 
legal ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  appointing  courls 
for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  commitled  on  Ihe  high  seas. 
The  United  States  in  congress  to  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all 
disputes  and  differences  between  two  or  more  states  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatever ;  also  to  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  Ihe  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  re 
spective  states ;  of  fixing  the  slandard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  all  the  United  States ;  regulating  the  trade,  and  mana- 
girtg  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  states ; 
establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  another 
throughout  all  the  United  States ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  Ihe 
naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  Ihe  service 
of  Ihe  Uniled  Slales  ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regula 
tion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 
By  the  last  article  of  the  Confederation,  every  stale  to  abide  by  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  on  all 
questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitled  to  them.  And 
the  articles  of  this  confederation  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
stale,  and  Ihe  union  to  be  perpetual ;  no  alteralion  at  any  time  here 
after  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed 
to  in  a  congress  of  the  United  Stales,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Ihe  legislatures  of  every  stale. 

*  The  following  circular  teller  to  the  states  accompanied  this 
syslem : — 

"  Congress  having  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  confederacy  for  securing 
Ihe  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence  of  the  United  Slates., 
authenlic  copies  are  now  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
respective  legislatures.  The  business,  equally  intricate  and  im 
portant,  has  in  its  progress  been  attended  with  uncommon  embar- 
rassmenls  and  delay,  which  the  most  anxious  solicilude  and  perse 
vering  diligence  could  not  prevent. 
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The  plan  was  considered  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  in  the  winter  of  1777-8,  and  by  some 
was  adopted  without  amendments,  by  others  various 
amendments  were  proposed. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  British  cabinetr  and 
on  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  sur 
render  of  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army,  can 
scarcely  be  described.  The  most  brilliant  success 
had  been  anticipated ;  the  most  ignominious  result 
had  occurred.  The  pride  of  the  nation  was  humbled, 
and  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  war  poured 
upon  the  ministry  a  torrent  of  invective  ;  while  the 
embarrassments  of  the  ministry  were  increased  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  course  which  the  hereditary 
enemy  and  rival  of  Great  Britain  had  resolved  to 
pursue.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  determin 
ed  in  the  cabinet  to  grant  to  America  all  that  she  had 
demanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  An  act 
was  passed,  declaring  that  parliament  would  not,  in 
future,  impose  any  tax  upon  the  colonies  ;  and  com 
missioners  were  sent  over,  authorized  to  proclaim  a 
repeal  of  all  the  offensive  statutes,  and  to  treat  with 
the  constituted  authorities  of  America.  The  com 
missioners,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  the  spring, 

"  To  form  a  permanent  union,  accommodated  to  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  delegates  of  so  many  states,  differing  in  habits,  pro 
duce,  commerce,  and  internal  police,  was  found  to  be  a  work  which 
nothing  but  time  and  reflection,  conspiring  with  a  disposition  to 
conciliate,  could  mature  and  accomplish.  Hardly  is  it  to  be  ex 
pected  that  any  plan,  in  the  variety  of  provisions  essential  to  our 
union,  should  exactly  correspond  with  the  maxims  and  political 
views  of  every  particular  state.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that,  after  the 
most  careful  inquiry  and  the  fullest  information,  this  is  proposed 
as  the  best  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  all,  and 
as  that  alone  which  affords  any  tolerable  prospect  of  general  ratifi 
cation.  Permit  us,  then,  earnestly  to  recommend  these  articles  to 
the  immediate  and  dispassionate  attention  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states.  Let  them  be  candidly  reviewed  under  a  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  combining  in  one  general  system  the  various  senti 
ments  and  interests  of  a  continent  divided  into  so  many  sovereign 
and  independent  communities,  under  a  conviction  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  uniting  all  our  councils  and  all  our  strength  to  main 
tain  and  defend  our  common  liberties.  Let  them  be  examined 
with  a  liberality  becoming  brethren  and  fellow-citizens  sur 
rounded  by  the  same  imminent  dangers,  contending  for  the  same 
illustrious  prize,  and  deeply  interested  in  being  for  ever  bound 
and  connected  together  by  ties  the  most  intimate  and  indisso 
luble. 

"  And  finally,  let  them  be  adjusted  with  the  temper  and  magna 
nimity  of  wise  and  patriotic  legislators,  who,  while  they  are  con 
cerned  for  the  prosperity  of  their  own  more  immediate  circle,  are 
capable  of  rising  superior  to  local  attachments,  when  they  may  be 
incompatible  with  the  safety,  happiness,  and  glory  of  the  general 
confederacy. 

"  We  have  reason  to  regret  the  lime  which  has  elapsed  in  pre 
paring  this  plan  for  consideration.  With  additional  solicitude,  we 
look  forward  to  that  which  must  be  necessarily  spent  before  it  can 
be  ratified.  Every  motive  loudly  calls  upon  us  to  hasten  its  con 
clusion. 

"  More  than  any  other  consideration,  it  will  confound  our  foreign 
enemies,  defeat  the  flagitious  practices  of  the  disaffected,  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  friends,  support  our  public  credit,  restore  the  va 
lue  ef  our  money,  enable  us  to  maintain  our  fleets  and  armies,,  and 


communicated  to  congress  the  terms  offered  by 
Great  Britain,  which  were,  however,  unanimously 
rejected.* 

In  consequence  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  her 
revolted  colonies,  Great  Britain  declared  war  against 
France  ;  and  the  ministry,  presuming  that  assistance 
would  be  sent  to  the  Americans,  transmitted  orders 
by  the  commissioners,  that  Philadelphia  should  be 
evacuated,  and  the  royal  troops  concentrated  at  New 
York.  The  execution  of  these  orders  devolved  upon 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  appointed  comman 
der  in  chief  on*the  resignation  of  General  Howe. 
On  the  18th  of  June  the  enemy  quitted  the  city,  and 
marched  slowly  eastward.  Washington,  leaving  his 
huts  in  the  forest,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  British 
army,  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  offer 
battle.  On  arriving  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey,. 
General  Lee,  who  had  lately  been  exchanged,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  five  thousand  men, 
and,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  to  commence 
an  attack,,  being  assured  that  he  should  be  supported 
by  the  whole  army.  Lee  made  dispositions  to  attack 
accordingly,  but  perceiving  the  main  body  of  the 
English  returning  to  meet  him,  he  began  to  retreat*. 


add  weight  and  respect  to  our  councils  at  home,  and  to  our  treaties 
abroad. 

"  In  short,  this  salutary  measure  can  no  longer  be  deferred.  It 
seems  essential  to  our  very  existence  as  a  free  people  ;  and  without 
it,  we  may  soon  be  constrained  to  bid  adieu  to  independence,  to 
liberty,  and  safety  ;  blessings  which,  from  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  the  favour  of  our  Almighty  Creator,  visibly  manifested  in  our 
protection,  we  have  reason  to  expect,  if,  in  an  humble  dependance 
on  his  divine  providence,  we  strenuously  exert  the  means  which 
are  placed  in  our  power.  To  conclude,  if  the  legislature  of  any 
state  shall  not  be  assembled,  congress  recommend  to  the  executive 
authority  to  convene  it  without  delay  ;  and  to  each  respective  legis 
lature  it  is  recommended  to  invest  its  delegates  with  competent 
powers  ultimately,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  state,  to  subscribe 
articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  attend  congress  for  that  purpose  on  or  before  the  1  Oth  day 
of  March,  1778." 

*  The  letter  communicating  the  refusal  was  signed  by  the  presi 
dent  ;  and  it  illustrates  the  character  of  congress,  and  the  history 
of  this  year.  "  1  have  received  the  letter  from  your  excellencies, 
dated  the  9th  instant,  with  the  enclosures,  and  laid  them  before 
congress.  Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  effu 
sion  of  human  blood  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a- paper  con 
taining  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  good  and  great  ally  of  these  states,  or  to  consider  prepositions 
so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation.  The  acts 
of  the  British  parliament,  the  commission  from  your  sovereign,  and 
your  letter,  suppose  the  people  of  these  states  to  be  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  cm  the  idea  of  dependance, 
which  is  utterly  inadmissible.  I  am  further  directed  to  inform 
your  excellencies,  that  congress  are  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstand 
ing  the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war  originated,  and  the  sa 
vage  manner  in  which  it  haih  been  conducted.  They  will  there 
fore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting, 
when  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposi 
tion  for  that  purpose.  The  only  solid  proof  of  this  disposition  will 
be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  these  states,  or  the  withdrawing 
his  fleets  and  armies,"— Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv,  p.  354. 
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Washington,  advancing  to  render  the  promised  sup 
port,  saw  him  retiring,  rode  forward,  and  addressed 
.him  in  language  implying  disapprobation  of  his  con 
duct.*  He  then  directed  him  to  form  his  men  on 
ground  which  he  pointed  out,  and  there  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  A  warm  engagement  ensued, 
and  Washington,  arriving  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  compelled  the  British  to  fall  back.  The  day 
had  been  intensely  hot,  and  the  troops  were  greatly 
fatigued,t  yet  General  Washington  resolved  to  renew 
the  engagement ;  but  there  were  so  many  impedi 
ments  to  be  overcome,  that  before  *he  attack  could 
ibe  commenced  it  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  therefore 
thought  most  advisable  to  postpone  further  operations 
until  morning,  and  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  in 
the  field  of  battle. t  General  Washington,  who  had 
.been  exceedingly  active  through  the  day,  and  entire 
ly  regardless  of  personal  danger,  reposed  himself  at 
night  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers.  His  intention  of  renewing  the  battle  was, 
however,  frustrated  ;  the  British  troops  marched  away 
about  midnight  in  such  profound  silence,  that  the 
most  advanced  posts  knew  nothing  of  their  departure 
until  morning.  The  American  general,  declining 
all  further  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  detached  some 
light  troops  to  attend  its  motions,  and  drew  off  his 
soldiers  to  the  borders  of  the  North  River.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  after  remaining  a  few  days  on  the  high 
grounds  of  Middletown,  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook, 
whence  he  passed  his  army  over  to  New  York. 

The  British  having  entered  New  York,  Washing 
ton  conducted  his  army  to  White  Plains.  Congress 
returned  to  Philadelphia ;  and  in  July  received,  with 
inexpressible  joy,  a  letter  from  the  Count  D'Estahjg, 
announcing  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  with 
twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  with  about 
four  thousand  troops  on  board.  The  count  had  in 
tended  to  surprise  Admiral  Howe  in  the  Delaware,  but 
adverse  winds  detained  him  on  the  passage,  until  the 
British  fleet  had  sailed  for  New  York.  He  appeared 
before  that  harbour,  but  on  sounding,  found  that  his 
largest  ships  could  not  pass  the  bar.  By  the  advice  of 
Washington,  a  combined  attack  upon  the  British  forces 
at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  resolved  on.  Gen. 

*  Lee,  irritable  and  proud,  could  not  forget  the  manner  in  which 
Washington  had  addressed  him,  and  in  two.  passionate  letters  de 
manded  reparation.  A  court-martial  was  instituted  ;  he  was  found 
guilty  of  misconduct  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  of  disrespect  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  was  suspended  from  command  for  one 
year  He  never  afterwards  joined  the  army,  but  died  in  seclusion 
just  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

t  In  consequence  of  heat  and  fatigue,  fifty-nine  British  soldiers 
perished  without  a  wound ;  and  several  of  the  American  soldiers 
|Ued  through  the  same  cause. 

t  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  eight  officers  and 


Sullivan,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
troops,  called  upon  the  militia  of  New  England  to 
aid  him  in  the  enterprise.  His  army  soon  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  men,  and,  as  he  was  supported  by 
the  fleet,  he  felt  confident  of  success.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  he  took  a  position  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  afterwards  moved  nearer  to  Newport. 
Admiral  Howe  having  received  a  re-enforcement,  now 
appeared  before  the  harbour,  and  the  count  instantly 
put  to  sea  to  attack  him.  A  furious  storm,  however, 
came  on,  which  damaged  and  dispersed  both  fleets. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  each  commander 
sought  the  port  from  which  he  had  sailed  ;  but  great 
was  the  disappointment  of  the  Americans  when  D'Es- 
taing  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Bos 
ton  to  refit  ;  they  earnestly  remonstrated,  but  the 
count  was  inflexible.  Deserted  by  the  fleet,  the  army 
could  remain  no  longer  with  safety  on  the  island. 
General  Sullivan,  therefore,  immediately  retreated  to 
his  first  position.  He  was  pursued  and  attacked  by 
the  enemy ;  but  they  were  gallantly  resisted  and  re 
pulsed  with  loss.  The  next  day  the  two  armies 
cannonaded  each  other,  and  the  succeeding  night 
the  American  general,  deceiving  the  enemy  by  a 
show  of  resistance  to  the  last,  made  a  skilful  retreat 
to  the  continent.  It  was  a  remarkable  escape.  The 
delay  of  a  single  day  would  probably  have  been  fatal 
to  the  Americans ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
been  impeded  by  adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  re- 
enforcement  of  four  thousand  men  the  very  next  day, 
when  a  retreat,  it  is  presumed,  would  have  been  im 
practicable. 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  hostilities  were  carried 
on  with  more  than  usual  acrimony.  In  several  in 
stances  the  British  troops,  and  their  allies,  the  Ameri 
can  tories  and  native  Indians,  exhibited  a  barbarity 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  wantonly  destroying  the 
property  and  injuring  the  persons  of  peaceful  un 
armed  inhabitants.  While  asleep  in  a  barn  at  Tap- 
pan,  Colonel  Baylor's  troop  of  light  dragoons  were 
surprised  by  General  Grey,  who  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  use  the  bayonet  only,  and  to  give  the 
rebels  no  quarter.  Incapable  of  defence,  they  sued 
for  mercy ;  but  the  most  pathetic  supplications  were 


sixty-one  privates  killed,  and  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 
Among  the  slain,  and  much  regretted,  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Major  Dickensou,  of  Virginia.  The 
loss  of  the  British  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  stated 
to  have  been  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men,  including  officers. 
Among  their  slain  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monckton,  who  was 
greatly  and  deservedly  lamented.  About  a  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners ;  and  nearly  a  thousand  soldiers,  principally  foreigners, 
many  of  whom  had  married  in  Philadelphia,  deserted  the  British 
standard  during  the  march. 
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heard  without  awakening  compassion  ;  nearly  one 
half  of  the  troop  were  killed.  To  many,  repeated 
thrusts  were  barbarously  given  as  long  as  signs  of 
life  remained  ;  while  some,  who  had  nearly  a  dozen 
stabs  through  the  body,  and  were  left  for  dead,  after 
wards  recovered.  A  few  escaped,  and  forty  were 
saved  by  the  humanity  of  a  British  captain,  who 
dared  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his  general.  With 
feelings  of  revenge  yet  more  barbarous,  Wyoming,  a 
happy  and  flourishing  settlement,  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  tories  and  Indians.  The  con 
ditions  of  the  capitulation  were  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  British  and  savage  forces,  and  after  the  fort 
was  delivered  up,  all  kinds  of  barbarities  were  com 
mitted  by  them.  The  village  of  Wilkesbarre,  con 
sisting  of  twenty-three  houses,  was  burnt ;  men  and 
their  wives  were  separated  from  each  other  and  car 
ried  into  captivity  ;  their  property  was  plundered, 
and  the  settlement  laid  waste.  The  remainder  of 
he  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  valley,  and 
ompelled  to  proceed  on  foot  sixty  miles  through  the 
great  swamp,  almost  without  food  or  clothing.  A 
number  perished  in  the  journey,  principally  women 
and  children — some  died  of  their  wounds,  others 
wandered  from  the  path  in  search  of  food  and  were 
lost,  and  those  who  survived  called  the  wilderness 
through  which  they  passed  "  The  Shades  of  Death," 
an  appellation  which  it  has  since  retained.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  adduced  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
suffer  the  record  of  them  to  perish.* 

In  the  campaign  of  1778,  little  on  either  side  was 
accomplished.  The  alliance  with  France  gave  birth 
to  expectations  which  events  did  not  fulfil  ;  but  the 
presence  of  her  fleets  on  the  coast  deranged  the  plans 
of  the  British  ;  induced  them'  to  relinquish  a  part  of 
their  conquests  ;  and  prevented  their  making  any 
progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 

*  We  insert  the  following  as  an  antidote  to  the  feelings  with 
which  the  "  glory"  of  war  is  apt  to  inspire  the  breasts  even  of  the 
generous  and  noble  : — "  A  short  distance  below  the  battle  ground, 
there  is  a  large  island  in  the  river,  called  Monockonock  Island. 
Several  of  the  settlers,  while  the  battle  and  pursuit  continued,  suc 
ceeded  in  swimming  to  this  island,  where  they  concealed  them 
selves  among  the  logs  and  brushwood  upon  it.  Their  arms  had 
been  thrown  away  in  their  flight,  previous  to  their  entering  the 
river,  so  that  they  were  in  a  manner  defenceless.  Two  of  them, 
in  particular,  were  concealed  near  and  in  sight  of  each  other. 
While  in  this  situation,  they  observed  several  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  pursued  and  fired  at  them  while  they  were  swimming  the  river, 
preparing  to  follow  them  to  the  island  with  their  guns.  On  reach 
ing  the  island  they  immediately  wiped  their  guns  and  loaded  them. 
One  of  them,  with  his  loaded  gun,  soon  passed  close  by  one  of  these 
men,  who  lay  concealed  from  his  view,  and  was  immediately  re 
cognised  by  him  to  be  the  brother  of  his  companion  who  was  con 
cealed  near  him,  but  who,  being  a  tory,  had  joined  the  enemy.  He 
passed  slowly  along,  carefully  examining  every  covert,  and  directly 
perceived  his  brother  in  his  place  of  concealment.  He  suddenly 
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The  close  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by  a 
change  of  the  theatre  of  war  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  section  of  the  confederacy.  The  coun 
try,  weak  by  its  scattered  population,  the  multitude 
of  slaves,  and  the  number  of  tories,  presented  a  pros 
pect  of  easy  victory.  In  the  end  of  November, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  sailed  from  New  York  to  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  Having  landed  his  troops,  he  marched  to 
wards  Savannah,  the  capital ;  and  defeating1  a  small 
body  of  Americans  whom  he  met  on  his  route,  he 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  city.  After  the 
fall  of  the  capital,  Sunbury  surrendered  at  dis 
cretion ;  and  these  were  the  only  military  posts  in 
Georgia. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  opened  by  Genera] 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  American  troops  in  the  southern  department.  In 
April,  leaving  South  Carolina,  he  marched  into  the 
interior  of  Georgia  ;  upon  which  the  British  army, 
entering  the  state  he  had  left,  invested  Charles 
ton,  the  capital.  Lincoln  hastened  back  to  its  de 
fence  ;  and  on  his  approach,  the  British  retired  to 
Stono  ferry,  where  an  action  was  fought,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  they  continued  their  retreat  to  Sa 
vannah.  The  heat  of  the  season  suspended  further 
operations  until  September ;  when  Count  D'Estaing, 
with  a  fleet  carrying  six  thousand  troops,  arrived  on 
the  coast.  The  two  armies,  in  concert,  laid  siege  to 
Savannah.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  the  count, 
impatient  of  delay,  insisted  that  the  siege  should  be 
abandoned,  or  that  a  combined  assault  upon  the  ene 
my's  works  should  immediately  be  made.  General 
Lincoln  determined  upon  the  latter  course.  Great 
gallantry  was  displayed  by  the  French  and  American 
troops,  but  the  British  repulsed  the  assailants,  killing 
and  wounding  nearly  a  thousand  men,t  while  on 
their  part  the  loss  was  small.  The  next  day  the 


stopped  and  said,  '  So  it  is  you,  is  it  V  His  brother,  finding  that 
he  was  discovered,  immediately  came  forward  a  few  steps,  and, 
falling  on  his  knees,  begged  him  to  spare  his  life,  promising  to  live 
with  him  and  serve  him,  and  even  to  be  his  slave  as  long  as  he 
lived,  if  he  would  only  spare  his  life.  '  All  this  is  mighty  good,' 
replied  the  savage-hearted  brother  of  the  supplicating  man ;  '  bu: 

you  are  a  d d  rebel ;'  and,  deliberately  presenting  his  rifle,  shot 

him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  other  settler  made  his  escape  from 
the  island,  and  having  related  this  fact,  the  tory  brother  thought 
it  prudent  to  accompany  the  British  troops  on  their  return  to  Ca 
nada."— History  of  Wyoming,  p.  127. 

t  Count  Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  assault ;  and  con 
gress  resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  was  a  Polander  of  high  birth,  who,  with  a  few  men,  had  car 
ried  off  King  Stanislaus  from  the  middle  of  his  capital.  The  king 
after  being  some  time  a  prisoner,  made  his  escape,  and  soon  after 
declared  Pulaski  an  outlaw.  Thus  proscribed,  he  came  to  Ameri 
ca,  and  offered  his  service  to  congress,  which  honoured  him  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

In  September,  1779,  the  French  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing 
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siege  was  raised,  the  French  returning  home,  and 
the  Americans  to  South  Carolina. 

The  operations  of  the  British  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  America  were  predatory  rather  than  military. 
In  May,  a  naval  and  land  force,,  commanded  by  Sir 
George  Collier  and  General  Matthews,  made  a  de 
scent  on  Virginia.  On  their  arrival,  they  took  pos 
session  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Norfolk ;  destroyed  the 
houses,  vessels,  naval  stores,,  and  a  large  magazine 
of  provisions,  at  Suffolk  ;  made  a  similar  destruction 
at  Kemp's  Landing,  Shepherd's,  Gosport,  Tanner's 
Creek,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity :  and,  after 
setting  fire  to  the  houses  and.  other  public  buildings 
in  the  dockyard  at  Gosport,  embarked  with  their 
booty  for  New  York.  A  similar  expedition  was  soon 
after  undertaken  from  New  York  against  Connecticut, 


arrived  on  our  coast,  and  General  Lincoln  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Savannah.  The  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  militia  had  orders 
to  rendezvous  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  the  arrival  of  Gene 
ral  Lincoln,  Count  D'Estaing  summoned  the  garrison  at  Savannah 
to  surrender ;  but  the  British  protracted  the  time,  and  with  great 
exertions  strengthened  their  works,  under  that  accomplished  engi 
neer,  Major  Moncrieff;  and"  at  length  bid  the  count  defiance.  Lin 
coln  now  arrived,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  place  was  regular 
ly  besieged.  Nine  mortars  and  thirty-seven  cannon  from  the  land 
side,  and  fifteen  pieces  on  the  water  side,  were  opened  upon  the 
city.  But  the  French  were  impatient.  The  officers  of  D'Estaing's 
fleet  insisted  upon  raising  the  siege,  and  taking  the  pierce  by  storm. 
No  step  could  be  more  unadvisable.  A  short,  time,, with  the  power 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  besieged,  would  have  forced  a  surrender 
at  discretion.  Lincoln  remonstrated  with  the  count,  but  the  hot 
headed  young  marine  officers  in  the  navy ,— many  of  them  belong 
ing  to  distinguished  families, — had  great  influence  over  the  admi 
ral,  and  brought  him  to  decide  on  an  attack. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  while  two  feints 
were  made  with  the  militia,  a  real  attack  was  made  by  a  gallant 
force  of  French  and  American  troops.  The  French  force  consist 
ed  of  three  thousand'  five  hundred,  and  the  Americans  of  six  hun 
dred  continentals,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  Charles 
ton.  The  gallant  Frenchman  at  the  head  of  his  column,  marched 
up  to  the  lines,  and  Lincoln:  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  went  pari 
passu.  A  tremendous  fire  from  the  British  galley*  threw,  the  front 
of  the  column  into-confusion ;  not  from  fear,  bat  from,  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  in  order  to  fill  up  their 
places.  The  places  being  supplied,  with  desperate  energy,  the  co 
lumn  marched  on  to  a  redoubt,  where  a- conflict  look  place  as  fierce 
and  close  as  ever  was  fought  before  the  invention  of  gunpow 
der.  The  gate  of  the  redoubt  was  most  gallantly  defended  by 
Captain  Fawse,  who  fell  in  the  gate-way  with  his  sword  in  the 
body  of  an  assailant.  They  were  lying  side  by  side.  This  was 
the  third  the  brave  defender  of  the  works  had  slain  with  his  own 
hand.  For  an  instant  the  French  and  American  standards  were 
seen  in  the  smoke,  floating  on  the  parapet ;  but  it  was  for  a  few 
moments  only.  The  air  was  rent  with  acclamations ;  but  the 
enemy's  fire  was  too  destructive ;  a  retreat  was  ordered,  after  the 
combined  armies  had  stood  their  ground  for  nearly  an  hour.  The 
ground  was  heaped  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded.  In  this  short 
time,  nearly  nine  hundred  of  the  allied  armies  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  contest  seemed  to  be,  who  would  most  readily  dare 
to  die.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Frenchmen,  and  two  hun 
dred  and  forty-one  Americans,  were  slain  or  wounded.  The  gal 
lant  D'Estaing  was  severely  wounded ;  and  mortified  at  the  result, 
and  at  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  young  officers,  he  embarked  for 
some  more  fortunate  shore.  The  militia  soon  scattered  themselves 
without  the  consent  of  the  general— they  had  seen  too  much  of 
wnr.  The  Americans  felt  their  losses  most  deeply,  for  among  the 
slain  fell  the  Polish  count,  Pulaiski.  He  had  about  two  hundred 


by  Governor  Tryon,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred 
land  forces,  supported  by  Brigadier-General  Garth, 
and  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Collier  with  armed 
vessels  to  cover  the  transports.  Though  checked  in 
their  march,  they  entered  New  Haven  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  from  which  time  until  eight  in  the 
evening  the  town  was  subjected  to  almost  indiscrimi 
nate  ravage  and  plunder.  The  royal  army  also 
plundered  and  burned  the  town  of  Fairfield,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Green 
Farms.  A  few  days  afterward  they  laid  the  town 
of  Norwalk  in  ashes. 

Early  in  the  season,  Colonel  Clarke,  of  Virginia, 
who  was  stationed  at  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi, 
achieved  an  enterprise  conspicuous  for  boldness  of 
design,  and  evincing  uncommon  hardihood  in  its 

horse  in  the  battle.  He  saw  that  desperation  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  he  started  at  full  gallop  to  pass  between  the  redoubts,  and 
to  charge  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  the  most  judicious  movement  of 
the  day;  but  in  executing  it,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the 
head  of  his  column.  The  melancholy  event  spread  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  army. 

Joseph  Pulaski  Storasto,  of  AVarka,  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  He  received  a  first  rate  education  in 
his  own  country,  which  was  improved  by  foreign  travel.  He  had 
prepared  himself  to  serve  his  country  as  a  judge,  by  making  him 
self  acquainted  with  the  Justinian  code  ;  as  a  soldier,  by  making 
himself  master  of  ancient  and  modern  military  tactics ;  as  a  states 
man,  by  a  free  intercourse  with  the  liberal  of  all  countries,  and  by 
acquiring  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nations.  Elevated  by 
all  that  was  noble  in  man,  he  mourned  over  the  degraded  state  of 
his  country,  and  resolved  to  see  her  free,  if  freedom  was  to  be  gaiu- 
ed  by  any  sacrifice  that  a  patriot  could  make,  of  fortune,  children, 
home,  and  life.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  country's  ancient  fame,  and 
deeply  read  in  her  history.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  seeing 
her  throne  filled  by  a  minion  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North, — a 
wolf  prowling  for  prey  among  surrounding  nations,  and  making 
them  feel  her  power  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Baltic,  and  from 
Kamschatka  to  Constantinople. 

Stung  by  his  country's  wrongs,  he  flew  to  arms,  and  for  several 
year?,  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  Ihe  energies  of  his  mind, 
he  stemmed  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  thus  checked  the  pro 
gress  of  the  arms  of  Russia,  from  1768  to  1771.  With  a  small 
army,  he  contended  with  a  large  one  ;  with  a  few  patriotic  follow 
ers,  he  hewed  down  myriads  of  the  instruments  of  despotic  power. 
He  revived,  after  a  defeat,  with  almost  miraculous  suddenness ; 
and  when  his  enemies  thought  him  for  ever  subdued,  he  came  upon 
them  like  a  bolt  of  lightning !  He  dispersed  the  wicked  with  a 
look,  and  brought  together  the  virtuous  by  a  smile.  Avarice  stood 
abashed  at  his  sacrifices  of  property,  and  selfishness  could  not  reach 
the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  motives.  There  were  men  who 
thought  him  ambitious,  and  that  he  aspired  to  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  Poland  ;  but  they  could  not  fathom  the  depth  of  his  mind, 
nor  measure  the  expansion  of  his  soul!  A  weak  and  timid  mo 
narch  charged  him  with  attempts  on  his  life,  when  his  only  object 
was  to  secure  his  person  for  a  season,  in  order  to  make  better  terms 
for  those  wRo  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure.  He  formed  him 
self  on  no  recent  models — the  heroes  of  antiquily  filled  his  mind. 
The  justice  of  Aristides,  the  patriotism  and  martial  character  of 
Epaininondas,  were  for  ever  before  him.  Born  to  affluence,  he 
only  used  his  riches  ibr  the  purpose  of  doing  good ;  and  he  valued 
power,  hereditary  and  acquired,  only  as  an  instrument  of  making 
others  happy.  The  cause  of  liberty  was  his  cause,  wherever 
found  ;  he  was  ordained,  in  early  life,  as  a  priest  at  her  altar;  and 
it  was  the  decree  of  heaven  that  he  should  die  a  martyr  in  her 
cause  ! — American  Editor. 
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execution.  With  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
he  penetrated  through  the  wilderness  to  St.  Vincent's, 
a  British  post  on  the  Wabash/in  the  heart  'of  the  In 
dian  country.  His  route  lay  across  deep  swamps 
and  morasses  ;  and  in  one  instance  the  part}  waded 
through  water,  often  as  high  as  the  breast,  foi  nearly 
five  miles.  After  a  march  of  sixteen  -days,  they 
reached  the  town,  which,  having  no  intimation  of 
their  approach,  surrendered  without  resistance  ;  and 
a  short  time  after,  the  fort  capitulated..  This  fortu 
nate  achievement  arrested  an  expedition  which  the 
enemy  had  projected  against  the  frontiers  of  Virginia, 
and  detached  several  tribes  of  Indians  from  the 
British  interes-t. 

Congress,  though  its  measures  toward  the  Indians 
were  conciliatory,  could  not  secure  the  western  fron 
tiers.  The  Six  Nations  had  been  advised  by  that 
body,  and  had  promised,  to  observe  a  neutrality  in 
the  war ;  but,  excepting  the  Oneidas,  and  a  few 
others  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  those  In 
dians  took  a  decided  part  against  them.  The  pre 
sents  and  promises  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  other 
British  agents,  with  the  desire  of  plunder,  induced 
them  to  invade  the  frontiers ;  and  wherever  they 
went,  they  carried  slaughter  and  devastation.  An 
expedition  was  therefore  ordered  against  them,  and 
General  Sullivan,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  it  was  in 
trusted,  marched  into  their  country.  The  Indians, 
on  hearing  of  the  projected  expedition,  collected  their 
strength,  tools;  possession  of  proper  ground,  and  forti 
fied  it  with  judgment.  General  Sullivan  attacked 
them  in  their  works,  and  they  sustained  a  cannonade 
more  than  two  hours  ;  but  they  then  gave  way,  and, 
after  their  trenches  were  forced,  they  fled  with  pre 
cipitation.  The  victorious  army,  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  their  country,  laid  it  desolate.  Their 
villages,  their  detached  habitations,  their  corn  fields, 
their  fruit  trees  and  gardens,  were  indiscriminately 
destroyed. 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  though  barren  in  im 
portant  events,  was  distinguished  by  one  gallant  en 
terprise,  which  reflected  much  honour  on  the  Ame 
rican  arms.  Stony  Point,  a  fortress  on  the  North 
River,  had  been  taken  from  the  Americans,  and 
strongly  fortified  by  the  British.  It  was  at  this  time 
garrisoned  by  about  six  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson.  General 
Washington,  having  obtained  precise  information  of 
the  condition  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
in  their  vicinity,  the  strength  and  arrangements  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  disposition  of  the  guards,  and 
having  in  person  reconnoitred  the  post,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  surprise  of  it.  The  execution  of  the 


plan  was  intrusted  to  General  Wayne,  and  the  troops 
employed  on  this  service  were  chiefly  from  New 
England.  At  half  past  eleven  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  the  columns  moved  on  to  the  charge  at 
opposite  points  of  the  works,  the  van  of  each  with 
unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  ;  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve,  both  columns  rushed  forward 
under  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot, 
entered  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and, 
arriving  in  the  centre  of  them  at  nearly  the  same 
instant,  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender  at  dis 
cretion.  A  more  gallant  exploit  has  seldom  been 
performed,  and  the  humanity  of  the  victors  was  equal 
to  their  valour.  Notwithstanding  the  devastations 
in  Connecticut,  and  the  butchery  of  Baylor's  troop, 
the  scene  of  which  Avas  near,  not  an  individual  suf 
fered  after  resistance  had  ceased. 

On  the  approach  of  the  inclement  season,  the 
American  army  built  themselves  huts  for  wintei 
quarters.  Positions  were  chosen  most  favourable 
for  the  defence  of  the  most  important  posts,  and  for 
covering  the  country.  The  army  was  formed  into 
two  divisions  ;  one  of  these  erected  huts  near  West 
Point,  and  the  other  at  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey. 
The  head  quarters  of  the  commander  in  chief  were 
with  the  last  division.  -Great  distress  was  felt  this 
winter  on  account  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  Ame 
rican  finances.  General  Greene  and  Colonel  Wads- 
worth,  gentlemen  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  their  respective  stations,  were  yet  at  the 
head  of  the  quarter-master  and  commissary  depart 
ments,  but  the  credit  of  the  country  was  fallen;  they 
had  not  the  means  to  make  prompt  payment  for  ar 
ticles  of  supply  ;  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  lay 
up  large  magazines  of  provisions,  and  extremely  dif 
ficult  to  obtain  supplies  to  satisfy  the  temporary  wants 
of  the  army.  Large  sums  had  been  annually  raised 
and  expended,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
taxes  had  progressively  decreased.  To  supply  de- 
ficiences,  paper  money,  to  the  amount  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  had  been  issu 
ed  ;  but  this  was  depreciated,  and  at  the  close  of 
1779,  thirty  dollars  in  paper  were  of  no  more  value 
than  one  in  specie.  To  purchase  provisions  with 
this  money  was  therefore  first  difficult,  and  then  im 
possible,  and  congress  now  found  their  funds  and 
their  credit  exhausted.  Before  the  month  of  Janua 
ry  expired,  the  soldiers  were  put  upon  allowance, 
and  before  its  close  the  whole  stock  of  provision  ia 
store  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  neither  meat  nor 
flour  to  be  distributed  to  the  troops.  To  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  the  army,  the  commander  in  chief  was 
reluctantly  driven  ta  very  vigorous  measures :  he  ap- 
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portioned  to  each  county  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
a  quantity  of  meat  and  flour,  according  to  the  ability 
of  each,  to  be  brought  into  camp  in  the  course  of  six 
days.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  magistrates, 
stating  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  in 
forming  them,  that  unless  the  inhabitants  voluntarily 
complied  with  the  requisition,  the  exigency  of  the 
case  would  force  him  to  obtain  it  by  military  exaction. 
To  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  ha 
rassed  as  their  country  had  been,  the  full  quantity 
of  provisions  required  was  cheerfully  and  seasonably 
afforded. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1780  TO  THE  TERMINATION 
OP  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

DURING  the  year  1780,  the  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  ancient  colonies  was  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  southern  states.  As  soon;  as  Sir  Henry  Clin 
ton  ascertained  that  Count  D'Estaing  had  left  the 
American  coast,  he  hastened  to  despatch  an  expedi 
tion  against  South  Carolina,  leaving  the  garrison  at 
New  York  under  the  command  of  General  Knyphau- 
sen.  Early  in  February  the  troops  landed  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  capital.  Governor  Rutledge,  to 
whom  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina  had  recently 
given  extraordinary  powers,  ordered  the  militia  to 
rendezvous,  but  the  repulse  at  Savannah,  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  had  produced  such  a  dis 
piriting  effect,  that  but  few  complied.  The  defences 
Of  Charleston  consisted  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines, 
and  batteries,  extending  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river, 
on  which  were  mounted  upwards  of  eighty  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  on  all  sides  of  the  town  where  a  land 
ing  was  practicable,  batteries  were  erected  and  co 
vered  with  artillery.  General  Lincoln,  trusting  to 
these  defences,  and  expecting  large  re-enforcements, 
remained  in  Charleston  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  with  the  force  under  his  command, 
resolved  to  defend  the  place.  On  the  21st  of  March 
the  British  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  and  anchored  in  Five 
Fathom  Hole.  Commodore  Whipple,  who  command 
ed  the  American  vessels,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  over  the  bar,  fell 
back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  afterwards  to  Charleston. 
In  a  few  days  the  town  was  invested  by  sea  and  land, 

•  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  garrison  were  to  march  out 
of  the  town,  and  to  deposit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works ;  but 
the  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  the  colours  to  be 
uncased.  The  continental  troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their 
baggage,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged.  The  mili- 


and  the  British  commanders  summoned  General  Lin-- 
coln  to  surrender ;  the  demand  was,  however,  met 
with  a  firm  refusal.  The  batteries  of  the  first  pa 
rallel  were  now  opened  upon  the  town,  and  soon 
made  a  visible  impression ;  and  to  prevent  the  recep  • 
tion  of  the  re-enforcemerits  which  General  Lincoln 
expected,  Sir  H.  Clinton  detached  Lieutenant-colonel 
Webster,  with  fourteen  hundred  men,  by  the  advan 
ced  guard  of  which  detachment,  the  American  caval 
ry,  with  the  militia  attached  to  them,  were  surprised 
in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  and  completely 
routed  and  dispersed.  The  British  now  extended 
themselves  to  the  eastward  of  Cooper  river  ;  and 
about  this  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a  re-en 
forcement  of  three  thousand  men  from  New  York. 
The  garrison  having  no  reasonable  hope  of  effecting 
a  retreat,  an  offer  was  made  of  surrendering  the 
town  ;  but  the  proposed  conditions  were  rejected  by 
the  British  commanders.  The  besiegers  in  the  mean, 
time  were  daily  advancing  their  works,  and  had  now 
completed  their  third  parallel ;  the  garrison  of  Forfe 
Moultrie  surrendered  ;  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
American  cavalry  under  Colonel  White  were  again 
surprised  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  the  whole  either 
killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  thus 
successful  in  every  operation,  renewed  his  former  of 
fers  to  the  garrison  in  case  of  their  surrender ;  but 
the  terms,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  citizens,  not 
being  satisfactory,  hostilities  recommenced.  The  bat 
teries  of  the  third  parallel  now  opened  on  the  town, 
and  did  great  execution  ;  several  houses  were  burned  ; 
numbers  of  the  besieged  were  killed  at  their  guns; 
and  the  British  prepared  to  make  a  general  assault 
by  land  and  water.  At  length  a  great  number  of 
citizens  of  Charleston  addressed  General  Lincoln  in 
a  petition,  requesting  his  acceptance  of  the  terms 
which  had  been  previously  offered.  A  capitulation 
was  consequently  signed  on  the  12th  of  May.  and 
the  next  day  Major-General  Leslie  took  possession  of, 
the  town.* 

The  capital  having  surrendered,  measures  were 
adopted  to  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  induce  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
king.  Gcarrisons  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  two  thousand  men  were  despatched  to 
wards  North  Carolina,  to  repel  several  parties  of 
militia,  who  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Charles 
ton.  Colonel  Tarleton,  making  a  rapid  march  of  a 
hundred  and  five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  met,  at 


tia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  as  prisoners  on  parole ; 
and,  while  they  should  adhere  to  their  parole,  were  not  to  be  mo* 
lested  by  the  British  troops,  in  person  or  property.  The  inhabit 
ants  of  all  conditions  were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  on  parole, 
and  to  hold  their  property  on  the  same  terms  with  the  militia. 
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the  Waxhaws,  and  attacked  one. of  these  parties,  com 
manded  by  Colonel  Buford.  The  Americans,  being 
defeated  by  his  superior  forces,  implored  quarter  ; 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  either  killed  or 
too  badly  wounded  to  be  removed  from  the  field. 
This  sanguinary  conduct  spread  dismay  throughout 
the  country,  and  imparted  a  similar  character  to  fu 
ture  conflicts. 

Indignant  at  the  treatment  they  received,  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  seized  their  arms,  and  re 
solved  on  a  vindictive  war  with  their  invaders.  A 
party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  North  Carolina,  chose 
Colonel  Sumpter  their  leader.  At  the  head  of  these 
he  returned  to  his  own  state,  attacked  and  defeated 
several  scattered  detachments  from  the  British  army  ; 
.and  by  a  succession  of  gallant  enterprises  he  kept 
alive  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
in  every  part  of  the  state.  His  exertions  were  ren 
dered  the  more  effective  by  the  approach  of  four 
thousand  men,  principally  continentals,  under  the 
command  of  General  Gates.  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom 
."Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  had 
left  chief  in  command,  hastened  to  oppose  the  con- 
<(iioror  of  Burgoyne.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
August,  he  marched,  with  his  whole  force,  to  attack 
the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont.  They  at 
die  same  hour  began  to  move  towards  Camden, 
where  Lord  Cornwallis  had  his  head-quarters.  As 
the  two  armies  were  marching  on  the  same  road,  in 
opposite  directions,  their  advanced  guards  met  and 
fired  on  each  other  about  half-past  two  in  the 
morning.  From  some  prisoners  made  on  both  sides, 
the  commanders  learned  each  other's  movements. 
Both  armies  halted,  and  were  formed,  and  the  firing 
soon  ceased,  as  if  by  mutual  consent.  The  ground 
en  which  the  two  armies  thus  accidentally  met, 
was  exceedingly  favourable  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  A 
swamp  on  each  side  secured  his  flanks,  and  narrow 
ed  the  ground  in  front,  so  as  to  render  the  superiority 
of  the  Americans  in  numbers  of  less  consequence. 
Tn  the  morning  a  severe  and  general  action  was 
fought.  The  charge  of  the  British  was  made  with 
such  vigour,  that  the  Virginia  militia  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  North  Carolina  militia 
soon  followed  their  example.  The  American  reserve 
was  now  brought  into  action,  and  General  Gates,  in 
conjunction  with  General  Caswell,  endeavoured  to 
rally  the  militia  at  advantageous  passes  in  the  rear 
of  the  field  of  action,  but  in  vain.  On  the  left  and 
in  the  centre  the  contest  was  more  obstinately  main 
tained  by  the  Americans,  whose  artillery  did  consi- 
<ierable  execution ;  but  by  the  flight  of  the  militia 


their  left  flank  was  exposed,  and  the  continentals 
after  a  brave  resistance  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  forced  to  give 
way.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their  artille 
ry,  the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage,  several  hundred 
men,  and  some  very  valuable  officers  ;  the  loss  of  the 
British  was  also  severe. 

Sumpter,  who  had  lately  been  victorious  in  a  skir 
mish,  retreated  precipitately  on  hearing  of  the  defeat 
of  Gates ;  but  supposing  he  was  beyond  danger,  he 
halted  at  the  Catawba  ford  to  refresh  his  troops. 
Here  his  sentinels  unhappily  slept  at  their  posts,  and 
Tarleton's  legion  rode  into  his  camp  before  prepara 
tions  could  be  made  for  defence.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  remain 
der  were  dispersed  in  the  woods,  three  hundred  British 
prisoners  were  released,  and  all  the  baggage  and* 
stores  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors. 

Apprehending  the  state  to  be  subdued,  Cornwallis 
adopted  measures  of  extreme  severity  to  suppress 
every  latent  inclination  to  revolt.  He  directed  that 
all  who,  having  once  submitted,  had  lately  given  aid. 
to  the  armies  of  congress,  should  be  deprived  of  their 
property  and  imprisoned  ;  and  that  all  who  had  once 
borne  arms  with  the  British,  and  afterwards  joinedi 
the  Americans,  should  suffer  death.  In  consequence 
of  these  orders,  several  were  executed,  and  many  were 
reduced  to  poverty  and  wretchedness.  In  these 
times  of  confusion  and  distress,  the  mischievous 
effects  of  slavery  in  facilitating  the  conquest  of  the 
country  became  apparent.  As  the  slaves  had  no  in 
terest  at  stake,  the  subjugation  of  the  state  was  -a 
matter  of  no  consequence  to  them.  Instead  of  aiding 
in  its  defence,  they,  by  a  variety  of  means,  threw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Although  his  corps  had  been  dispersed,  General 
Sumpter  speedily  re-collected  a  band  of  volunteers, 
and  kept  the  field  in  South  Carolina  for  three  months, 
when  there  was  no  continental  army  in  the  state. 
Varying  his  position  along  the  Evoree,  Broad,  and 
Tyger  rivers,  he  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  whom  he  incessantly  harassed.  In  Novem 
ber  he  was  attacked  at  Broad  river  by  Major  Wemys, 
commanding  a  corps  of  infantry  and  dragoons,  but 
the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  commanding 
officer  taken  prisoner  ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterward: 
he  was  attacked  near  Tyger  river  by  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  who  finding  himself  unable  to  dislodge  the 
Americans,  retreated  with  considerable  loss,  and  lel'l 
Sumpter  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  zeal,  acti 
vity,  and  bravery  of  this  officer,  at  that  trying  period, 
procured  him  the  thanks  of  congress  and  the  apDlaus« 
of  his  country,.. 
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While  the  affairs  of  the  south  were  in  a  state  by 
no  means  encouraging  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
the  general  army  under  the  command  of  Washington 
was  in  a  state  of  insufferable  destitution,  and  of  con 
sequent  mutiny.  Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  paper  currency  were  at  this  time  in  circulation 
upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Congress  had 
the  preceding  year  solemnly  pledged  the  faith  of 
government  not  to  issue  more  than  this  sum,  and 
the  national  treasury  was  now  empty.  Congress, 
the  head  of  the  nation,  had,  therefore,  no  further 
command  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
power  of  taxation,  and  of  every^coercive  measure  of 
government,  was  vested  in  the  state  sovereignties, 
and  a  system  which  in  its  execution  required  the 
conjoint  agency  of  thirteen  sovereignties,  was  too 
complex  for  the  prompt  operations  of  a  military  body. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  forage  had  failed,  and 


»  Destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition,  without  a  single  ship  of 
war,  and  without  the  means  of  procuring  them,  no  resource  was 
left,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  mighty  force  brought  against  them, 
but  a  paper  medium. 

During  the  year  1775,  bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  of  dollars,  were  issued  by  congress,  in  addition  to  those 
dssued  by  some  of  the  individual  states.  By  new  emissions,  at  dif 
ferent  times,  this  sum  was  increased  at  the  close  of  the  year  1778, 
to  more  than  one  hundred  millions. 

From  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  United  States,  without  com 
merce,  the  union  incomplete,  the  state  governments  imperfectly  or 
ganized,  congress  deemed  it  imprudent  to  call  for  taxes,  until  No 
vember,  1777.  At  this  time,  they  recommended  to  the  several 
states,  to  raise  by  taxes,  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  for  the 
succeeding  year.  This  sum  was  apportioned  among  the  states, 
having  reference,  generally,  to  the  supposed  number  of  inhabitants 
in  each.  [To  New  Hampshire,  200,000  ;  Massachusetts,  820,000  ; 
Rhode  Island,  100,000  ;  Connecticut,  600,000;  New  York,  200,000; 
New  Jersey,  270,000;  Pennsylvania,  620,000;  Delaware,  60,000  ; 
Maryland,  520,000  ;  Virginia,  800,000  ;  North  Carolina,  250,000; 
•South  Carolina,  500,000  ;  Georgia,  60,000.]  The  sums  so  appor 
tioned,  however,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  the  final  quota  of 
any  state ;  but  the  amount  paid  by  each,  was  to  be  placed  to  its 
credit,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  from  the  time  of  pay 
ment,  until  the  quotas  should  be  finally  adjusted,  agreeably  to  the 
confederation,  to  be  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  states.  If,  on  such 
adjustment,  any  state  had  paid  more  than'its  quota,  it  was  to  re 
ceive  interest  on  the  surplus ;  if  less,  then  to  pay  interest  on  the 
deficiency,  until,  by  a  future  tax,  such  surplus  or  deficiency  should 
be  adjusted. 

Depreciation  of  this  paper  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
large  emissions.  This  was  seriously  felt,  in  the  beginning  of  1777  ; 
and  to  provide  a  remedy,  congress,  in  January  of  that  year,  made 
it  a  tender  in  payment  of  all  public  and  private  debts ;  and  a  refu 
sal  to  receive  it,  was  declared  to  be  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt 
itself.  And  they  thought  proper  to  declare,  that  whoever  should 
refuse  to  receive  it,  in  exchange  for  any  property,  as  gold  and  sil 
ver,  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  regulating  the 
prices  of  all  articles  necessary  for  the  army ;  and  if  any  persons  re 
fused  to  sell  the  surplus  of  what  was.wanted  for  the  annual  support 
of  their  families,  the  purchasing  commissaries  were  authorized  to 
take  such  surplus  at  the  prices  so  fixed. 

These  extraordinary  measures  tended  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  evil.  The  bills  still  continued  to  depreciate  rapidly, 
and  some  more  effectual  remedy  than  tender  and  regulating  laws, 
was  necessary.  In  1779,  congress  attempted  to  establish  a  fund 
fgr  sinking  the  bills  then  in  circulation,  by  calling  on  the  states  to 


many  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  army  had  died, 
or  were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  General  Washington 
therefore  struggled  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  supplying  the  army.  The  pay  of  the  officers  also 
had  now  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  value  ;  and 
the  officers  of  whole  lines  belonging  to  some  of  the 
states,  in  a  body,  gave  notice,  that  on  a  certain  day 
they  should  resign  their  commissions,  unless  provi 
sion  was  made  for  their  honourable  support.  Con 
gress  possessed  not  the  means  to  apply  adequate  re 
medies  to  these  .threatening  evils.  They  passed  a 
resolution,  indeed,  "  That  congress  will  make  good 
to  the  line  of  the  army,  and  to  the  independent  corps 
thereof,  the  deficiencies  of  their  original  pay.  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  con 
tinental  currency  ;"*  but  the  promise  of  future  com 
pensation  from  a  country  whose  neglect  was  conceiv 
ed  to  be  the  source  of  all  their  sufferings,  they  deem- 

pay  their  quotas  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  that  year,  and  six 
millions  annually  for  the  eighteen  succeeding  years. 

These  calls  upon  the  states  were  made  in  vain  ;  little  was  paid 
into  the  public  treasury  ;  and  new  bills  were  issued,  which  swelled 
the  amount  in  September,  1779,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 
At  this  time,  congress  thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  is 
sues,  on  no  account,  should  exceed  two  hundred  millions.  Nor 
did  they  then  despair  of  their  ultimate  redemption  at  par.  In  a 
circular  address  to  their  constituents,  they,  with  apparent  sincerity 
and  zeal,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  United  States  had  the 
ability,  as  well  as  disposition,  eventually  to  redeem  their  bills. 
After  stating  the  probable  future  resources  of  the  country,  from  an 
increase  of  population,  a  vast  increase  of  agricultural  productions, 
the  avails  of  the  western  lands,  &c.,  they  say,  "  whoever  examines 
the  force  of  these  and  similar  observations,  must  smile  at  the  igno 
rance  of  those,  who  doubt  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  redeem 
the  bills."  They  indignantly  repelled  the  idea  of  a  violation  of 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation. 

"  The  pride  of  America,"  they  observed,  "  revolts  at  the  idea  ; 
her  citizens  know  for  what  purpose  these  emissions  were  made, 
and  have  repeatedly  plighted  their  faith  for  the  redemption  of 
them ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  man's  possession,  and  every 
man  is  interested  in  their  being  redeemed  ;  they  must  therefore  en 
tertain  a  high  opinion  of  American  credulity,  who  suppose  the  peo 
ple  capable  of  believing,  on  due  reflection,  that  all  America  will, 
against  the  faith,  the  honour,  and  the  interest  of  all  America,  be 
ever  prevailed  upon  to  countenance,  support,  or  permit  so  ruinous, 
so  disgraceful  a  measure." 

While  every  one  must  applaud  the  spirit  of  these  observations, 
few,  we  believe,  will  not  regret  to  find  in  the  same  address,  remarks 
on  the  supposed  advantages  of  paper  money,- calculated  to  make 
them  doubt,  at  least,  whether  congress  were  not  trifling  with  the 
public,  on  so  interesting  and  important  a  subject. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,"  they  remarked,  "  that  paper  money  is 
the  only  kind  of  money  which  cannot  '  make  unto  itself  wings  and 
fly  away.'  Il  remains  with  us,  it  will  not  forsake  us,  it  is  always 
ready  and  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  or  taxes,  and  every 
industrious  man  can  find  it." 

The  continued  failures  of  the  states  to  comply  with  the  requisi 
tions  made  upon  them,  and  the  increasing  wants  of  the  country,  in 
creased  the  issues  (notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  congress  to 
the  contrary)  to  more  than  three  hundred  millions ;  and  the  idea 
of  redeeming  the  bills  at  their  nominal  value,  was  at  length  aban 
doned.  In  March,  1780,  the  states  were  required  to  bring  them 
in  at  forty  for  one.  The  bills,  when  brought  in,  were  to  be  can 
celled,  and  new  ones  to  issue  in  lieu  of  them,  not  exceeding  one 
twentieth  part  of  their  nominal  amount.  The  new  bills  were  tc  be 
redeemable  in  six  years,  to  hear  an  interest  of  five  per  .cent,,  to  be 
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•wl  a  feeble  basis  of  dependance,  at  the  moment  they 
were  severely  pressed  by  privations  of  every  kind. 
Murmurs  at  length  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny. 
Two  of  the  Connecticut  regiments  paraded  under 
arms,  announcing  their  intention  to  return  home,  or 
by  their  arms  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  by  the 
spirited  and  prudent  exertions  of  the  officers,  the 
ringleaders  were  secured,  and  the  regiments  brought 
back  to  their  duty. 

This  disaffection  was  reported  to  New  York,  with 
the  customary  exaggerations  of  rumour.  General 
Knyphausen,  the  commanding  officer  at  that  post, 
supposing  the  American  citizens  and  soldiers  ripe  for 
revolt,  passed  over  into  New  Jersey  with  five  thou 
sand  men,  to  avail  himself  of  favourable  events  ;  but 
the  behaviour  of  the  Americans  soon  convinced  him 
he  had  been  deceived  in  the  report  of  their  disaffect 
ed  disposition.  The  troops  detached  from  the  army 
to  oppose  his  progress  fought  with  obstinate  bravery ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  seizing  their  arms  with  alacrity, 
emulated  the  spirit  and  persevering  courage  of  the 
regular  soldier.  The  general,  finding  he  must  en 
counter  serious  opposition,  retreated  to  Elizabeth 
Point,  opposite  to  States  Island:  In  the  mean  time, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  returning  with  his  victorious 
troops  from  Charleston,  ordered  a  re-enforcement  to 
Knyphausen,  who,  with  the  whole  body,,  advanced 
a  second  time  towards  Springfield.  The  British 
were  now  opposed  by  General  Greene  with  a  consi 
derable  body  of  continental  troops,  and  a  severe  ac 
tion  was  fought,  but  the  Americans  were  forced,  by 
superior  numbers,  to  retire.  General  Greene  took 
post  with  his  troops  on  a-  range  of  hills,  in  the  hope 
of  being  attacked  ;  but  the  British,  having  burned 
the  town,  retreated,  and  the  next  day  set  out  on  their 
return  to  New  York. 

Late  in  the  spring  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  return 
ed  from  France  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 

issued  on  the  credit  of  the  individual  states,  and  their  payment 
guarantied  by  the  United  States. 

The  new  system  of  finance  was  equally  unavailing.  The  old 
bills  were  not  brought  in,  and  of  course  few  new  ones  issued.  The 
general  treasury  was  empty,  the  army  without  pay  or  clothing,  and 
often  without  provisions.  The  states  were  called  upon  for  supplies 
in  specific  articles.  To  keep  the  army  together,  congress  were 
obliged  to  raise  money,  by  drawing  bills  on  their  ministers  in  Eu 
rope;  without  any  assurance  of  their  payment. 

The  continental  bills,  at  last,  became  of  so  little  vaJue,  that  they 
ceased  to  circulate  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1780,  quietly 
lied  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  campaign  of  1780  was  unfortunate  for 
America.  The  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  taken, 
and1  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  situation,  congress  had  no  other  means  of 
providing  for  the  next  campaign,  but  foreign  loans.  To  obtain 
these,  they,  on  the  22d  of  November,  addressed  a  letter  to  their 
ally,  the  king  of  France,  stating  their  embarrassments,  and  de 
claring  that  a  foreign  loan-of  at  least  twpiuy-fiye  millions  of  livres^ 


his  government  had  resolved  to  assist  the  United 
States,  by  employing  this  year  a  respectable  land  and 
naval  force  in  America.  This  grateful  information 
reanimated  the  public  mind,  and  gave  a  new  stimu 
lus  to  the  activity  of  congress,  and  of  the  governments 
of  the  several  states,  that  preparation  might  be  made 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  armament  on  its  arrival 
Vigorous  measures  were  in  consequence  adopted  by 
congress  and  by  the  states  to  recruit  the  army,  to  lay 
up  magazines,  and  to  enable  their  general  to  comply 
with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  allies  ;  but 
the  agency  of  different  bodies  was  necessary  to  carry 
these  public  measures  into  effect,  and  their  operation 
was  dilatory. 

Early  in  July  the  first  division  of  French  troops 
reached  the  American  shore,  consisting  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand  men,  with  a  large  train  of  bat 
tering  and  field  artillery.  These  forces  were  com 
manded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  whose  government 
had  placed  him  under  the  command  of  .General 
Washington.  The  count  brought  information  that  a 
second  division  would  follow  him  as  soon  as  trails'* 
ports  could  be  fitted  out  to  bring  them.  The  princi 
pal  French  and  American  officers  assiduously  cultir- 
vated  a  mutual  affection  between  the  two  armies ; 
and  the  commander  in  chief  recommended  to  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  to-  engraft  on  the  Ameri 
can  cockade  a  white  relief,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
alliance  of  the  two  powers.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  Americans  were  unprepared  to  act  with 
them,  nor  did  the  American  general  know  what  force 
woiild  ultimately  be  brought  into  the  field ;  and 
before  any  thing  could  be  effected,  information  was 
brought  that  the  second  armament  destined  for 
America  was  blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Brest, 
and  would  not  this  season  reach  the  American  con 
tinent.  The  flattering  prospect  of  terminating  the 
war  by  the  conquest  of  the  British  posts  in  a  moment 


was  indispensably  necessary  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  specially  instructed,  "  to  employ  his  unremitted 
and  utmost  abilities"  to  procure  the  aids  required.  At  no  time 
since  the  campaign  of  1776,  had  the  affairs  of  the  United  Stales 
worn  so  gloomy  an  aspect,  as  at  the  close  of  this  year.  General 
Washington,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  stales,  in 
October,  says,  "  our  finances  are  in  an  alarming  state  of  derange 
ment.  The  public  credit  is  almost  arrived  at  its  last  stage.  The 
people  begin  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  feeble  mode  of  conducting 
the  war,  and  with  the  ineffectual  burdens  imposed  on  ihem,  which, 
though  light  in  comparison  with  what  other  nations  feel,  are,  from 
their  novelty,  heavy  to  them.  They  lose  their  confidence  in  go 
vernment  apace." 

The  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  foreign  loans,  induced  con 
gress,  in  December,  1780,  to  send  a  special  minister  to  France. 
Colonel  John  Laurens,  one  of  the  aids  of  General  Washington,  and 
son  of  Henry  Laurens,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  was 
selected  for  this  important  mission. — Pitkin's  Political  and  CiyiJi 
Hislory,  vol.  ii.  p.  154 — 158. 
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vanished,  and  elevated  views  of  brilliant  success  were 
succeeded  by  grievous  disappointment. 

In  this  season  of  difficulty,  of  embarrassment,  and 
•of  gloom,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  excited  the 
deepest  interest  throughout  both  armies,  and  indeed 
in  the  breast  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  states. 
The  American  army  was  stationed  in  the  strongholds 
of  the  high  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  North  River  ; 
and  for  the  defence  of  this  position,  and  to  keep  com 
mand  of  the  river,  a  fortress  had  been  built  at  West 
Point,  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  had  ac 
quired  the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 
•Of  this  post  General  Arnold  solicited  the  command, 
and  General  Washington,  far  from  suspecting  any 
sinister  views  in  an  officer  who  had  been  so  zealous 
and  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  complied  with 
the  solicitation.  Arnold  had,  however,  no  sooner 
become  invested  with  the  command,  than  he  carried 
on  a  negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  make  such  a  disposition 
of 'his  forces,  as  would  enable  the  British  general 
effectually  to  surprise  West  Point.  The  agent  em 
ployed  in  this  negotiation  was  Major  Andre,  adjutant- 
•general  of  the  British  army  ;  and  to  favour  the  com 
munications,  the  Vulture,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  had 
been  previously  stationed  in  North  River,  as  near 
Arnold's  posts  as  could  be  without  exciting  suspicion. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  September,  a  boat  was 
sent  from  the  shore  to  fetch  Major  Andre,  and  Arnold 
met  him  at  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of  both 
armies.  Their  business  not  being  finished  until  it 
was  too  near  morning  for  Andre  to  return  to  the 
Vulture,  Arnold,  telling  him  he  must  be  concealed 
until  the  next  night,  conducted  him  within  one  of 
the  American  posts,  where  he  continued  with  him 
the  following  day.  The  Vulture  having  in  the  mean 

*  General  Arnold  early  and  warmly  embraced  the  American 
cause.  His  enterprising  spirit,  his  invincible  fortitude,  his  heroic 
and  persevering  ardour  in  battle,  had  exalted  his  military  charac 
ter  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe.  Being  incapacitated  for  the 
duties  of  the  field  by  the  wounds  he  received  before  Quebec  and  at 
Saratoga,  he  was  appointed  commandant  in  Philadelphia  when  the 
British  evacuated  that  city.  In  this  flattering  command,  he  adopt 
ed  a  style  of  living  above  his  means,  and  soon  found  himself  loaded 
with  debt.  To  relieve  himself  he  entered  into  various  schemes  of 
speculation,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  all.  Hollow  at  heart,  he  had 
recourse  to  fraud  and  peculation.  These  practices  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  citizens,  and  gave  offence  to  government.  At  length, 
formal  complaints  were  lodged  against  him,  and  congress  ordered 
his  trial  by  a  court-martial.  By  this  court  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander  in  chief.  The 
sentence  was  approved  by  congress,  and  carried  into  execution  by 
General  Washington.  In  the  gold  that  was  to  reward  his  treason, 
Arnold  expected  relief  from 'his  pecuniary  embarrassments;  and 
his  implacable  spirit  sought  its  revenge  of  his  country  by  betraying 
into  the  hand  of  her  enemy  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  Upon  his 
establishment  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make  some  exertions  to  secure  the  attachment  of  his  new  friends. 
With  the  hope  of  alluring  many  of  the  discontented  to  his  standard, 


time  been  compelled  to  alter  her  position,  Andre 
could  return  to  New  York  in  no  other  way  than  by 
land  ;  changing  his  uniform,  therefore,  which  he  had 
worn  under  a  surtout,  for  a  plain  dress,  he  set  out  on 
horseback,  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  with 
a  passport,  signed  by  Arnold,  "  to  go  to  the  lines  ot 
White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  be 
ing  on  public  business."  When  advanced  a  great 
part  of  the  way,  he  was  stopped  by  three  of  the  New 
York  militia,  and  several  papers,  containing  exact 
returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  de 
fences  at  West  Point,  were  found  in  his  boots.  The 
captors,  disdaining  a  proffered  bribe  of  a  purse  of  gold, 
and  permanent  provision  and  promotion,  on  condition 
of  their  conveying  and  accompanying  him  to  New 
York,  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson,  who  commanded  the  out-posts.  Andre, 
with  the  incautious  permission  of  Jameson,  procured 
a  letter  to  be  sent  to  Arnold,  informing  him  of  his 
detention,  which  gave  the  traitor  opportunity  to  es 
cape  on  board  the  Vulture,*  in  which  he  reached 
New  York  in  safety.  At  this  very  hour  Washington 
arrived,  on  his  return  from  a  conference  with  the 
French  general  at  Hartford.  He  repaired,  without 
delay,  to  the  fort  of  West  Point,  where,  however,  he 
could  learn  nothing  of  a  decisive  import.  But  some 
orders,  issued  by  Arnold  the  day  before,  redoubled 
his  suspicions  ;  he  returned  to  the  quarters  of  the 
general,  and  at  this  instant  Jameson's  messenger 
presented  himself,  and  delivered  the  packet  with 
which  he  was  charged.  Washington  seemed  for 
the  moment  overwhelmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  crime 
which  ruined  the  fame  of  an  American  general,  and 
wounded  the  honour  of  the  American  army.  Those 
who  were  near  him  anxiously  interrogated  his  looks 
in  silence,  which  he  broke  by  saying,  "  I  thought 


he  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct.  This  was  followed  by  a  pro 
clamation,  addressed  "  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental 
army,  who  have  the  real  interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who 
are  determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of  congress  and 
of  France."  These  proclamations  did  not  produce  the  effect  de 
signed  ;  and  in  all  the  hardships,  sufferings,  and  irritations  of  the 
war,  Arnold  remains  the  solitary  instance  of  an  American  officer 
who  abandoned  the  side  first  embraced  in  the  contest,  and  turned 
his  sword  upon  his  former  companions  in  arms.  He  survived  the 
war  but  to  drag  on,  in  perpetual  banishment  from  his  native  coun 
try,  a  dishonourable  life,  tie  transmitted  to  his  children  a  name 
of  hateful  celebrity.  He  obtained  only  a  part  of  the  debasing  sti 
pend  of  an  abortive  treason,  and  his  complaints  soon  caused  it  to 
be  known,  lhat  all  the  promises  by  which  he  had  been  inveigled 
were  not  fulfilled.  He,  enjoyed,  however,  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  but  the  officers  of  the  British  army  manifested  a  strong 
repugnance  to  serve  with  him.  He  possessed  their  esteem  while 
he  fought  against  them;  they  loaded  him  with  contempt  when  trea 
son  brought  him  over  to  their  side.  He  resided  principally  in 
England  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  died  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1801. 
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that  an  officer  of  courage  and  ability,  who  had  often 
shed  his  blood  for  his  country,  was  entitled  to  con 
fidence,  and  I  gave  him  mine.  I  am  convinced  now, 
and  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  we  should  never 
trust  those  who  are  wanting  in  probity,  whatever 
abilities  they  may  possess.  Arnold  has  betrayed  us." 
Meanwhile,  the  precautions  required  by  the  occasion 
were  every  where  taken.  General  Heath,  a  faithful 
and  vigilant  officer,  was  substituted  for  Arnold  at 
West  Point ;  the  commanders  of  the  other  posts  were 
admonished  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  Greene,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  during 
the  absence  of  Washington,  recalled  within  the  forts 
the  garrisons  which  the  traitor  had  dispersed,  and 
marched  a  strong  division  near  to  the  lines.  General 
Washington  referred  the  case  of  Andre  to  the  examina 
tion  and  decision  of  a  board,  consisting  of  fourteen  offi 
cers,  who  founded  their  report  on  his  own  statements ; 
they  reported  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  "  that 
Major  Andre  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and 
that,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he 
should  suffer  death ;"  and  he  was,  in  accordance  with 
their  sentence,  hung  as  a  spy.* 

When  the  winter  of  1780  commenced,  the  troops 
of  the  northern  army  retired  to  the  quarters  which 
they  had  last  occupied.  Again  they  endured  distress 
at  which  patriotism  feels  indignant  and  humanity 
weeps.  The  harvest  had  been  abundant ;  plenty 
reigned  in  the  land,  while  want  was  still  felt  in  the 
camp  of  its  defenders.  Lassitude  had  succeeded  en 
thusiasm,  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  and  congress 
exerted  its  powers  with  too  little  vigour  to  draw  forth 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  stationed  at  Morristown,  New  Jer 
sey,  complained  that,  in  addition  to  sustaining  suffer 
ings  common  to  all,  they  were  retained  in  service 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  enlistments.  In  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  January,  thirteen  hundred,  on  a 
concerted  signal,  paraded  under  arms,  and  declared 
their  intention  of  marching  to  Philadelphia,  and  de 
manding  of  congress  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
The  officers  strove  to  compel  them  to  relinquish  their 


*  The  general  officers  who  reported  his  case  lamented  the  ne 
cessity  they  were  under  to  advise  that  as  a  spy  he  should  be  hung, 
and  the  heart  of  General  Washington  was  wrung  with  anguish 
when  he  signed  his  death  warrant.  But  the  fatal  wound  that  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  country  had  Arnold's  treason  succeeded, 
made  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  The  American 
officers  universally  discovered  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  suf 
ferer,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  public  was  greatly  excited  on  the 
occasion.  His  character  is  thus  beautifully  painted  by  the  late 
General  Hamilton,  who  without  envy  might  have  contemplated  his 
eminent  qualities,  for  they  were  not  equal  to  his  own.  "  There 
was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  character  of  Andre. 
To  an  excellent  understanding,  well  improved  by  education  and 
travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  pleasing  person.  It  is  said  that  he  possessed  a 
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purpose.  In  the  attempt,  one  was  killed,  and  several 
were  wounded.  General  Wayne  presented  his  pistols, 
as  if  intending  to  fire.  They  held  their  bayonets  to 
his  breast  ;  "  We  love  and  respect  you,"  said  they ; 
"  but  if  you  fire  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  are  not 
going  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
now  to  come  out,  you  should  see  us  fight  under  your 
orders  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever.  But  we  will 
be  amused  no  longer  ;  we  are  determined  to  obtain 
what  is  our  just  due."  They  elected  temporary 
officers,  and  moved  off  in  a  body  towards  Princeton. 
General  Wayne,  to  prevent  them  from  plundering 
the  inhabitants,  forwarded  provisions  for  their  use. 
The  next  day  he  followed,  and  requested  them  to 
appoint  a  man  from  each  regiment,  to  state  to  him 
their  complaints  ;  a  conference  was  accordingly  held, 
but  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands.  They 
then  proceeded  in  good  order  to  Princeton,  where 
three  emissaries  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  met  them, 
and  made  liberal  offers  to  entice  them  from  the  ser 
vice  of  congress.  The  offers  were  indignantly  re 
jected,  and  the  emissaries  seized  and  executed  as 
spies.  Here  they  were  also  met  by  a  committee  of 
congress,  and  a  deputation  from  the  state  of  Pennsyl 
vania  ;  and  the  latter,  granting  a  part  of  their  de 
mands,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  return  to 
their  duty.  This  mutiny,  and  another  in  the  Jersey 
line,  which  was  instantly  suppressed,  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  states  to  the  miserable  condition  of 
their  troops.  The  amount  of  three  months'  pay  was 
raised  and  -forwarded  to  them  in  specie  ;  it  was  re 
ceived  with  joy,  as  affording  an  evidence  that  their 
country  was  not  unmindful  of  their  sufferings. 

The  year  on  which  we  now  enter  decided  the 
important  contest,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
Europe  and  of  all  the  civilized  world,  in  favour  of 
liberty,  and,  we  must  add,  of  justice.  The  boon  of 
independence  was  not,  however,  gained  without 
adding  to  the  long  list  of  widows  and  orphans,  nor 
without  augmenting  the  catalogue  of  cruelties  more 
horrid  than  those  of  the  Indian  tribes,  because  per 
petrated  by  those  who  had  no  accumulated  antipathy 


pretty  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  had  himself  attained  some  pro 
ficiency  in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His  knowledge  appeared 
without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a  diffidence  that  rarely  ac 
companies  so  many  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  left  you  te 
suppose  more  than  appeared.  His  sentiments  were  elevated,  and 
inspired  esteem, — they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affection. 
His  elocution  was  handsome,  his  address  easy,  polite,  and  insinua 
ting.  By  his  merit  he  had  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
his  general,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  in  military  rank  and 
reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  his  career,  flushed  with  new  hopes 
from  the  execution  of  a  project  the  most  beneficial  to  his  party  that 
could  be  devised,  he  is  at  once  precipitated  from  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  sees  all  the  expectations  of  his  ambition  blasted,  and 
himself  ruined."  A  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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of  ages  to  palliate  their  hostility,  but  who  only  yes 
terday  were  friends  and  brothers.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Carolinas  endured  calamity  and  distress  from 
which  humanity  revolts.  About  equally  divided  in 
political  sentiments,  village  was  opposed  to  village, 
and  neighbour  to  neighbour  ;  and  their  hostility  be 
came  embittered  by  attack  and  reprisal,  until  pillage, 
burning,  and  murder,  became  familiar  to  all.*  Each 
party  aimed  at  the  extirpation  of  the  other,  and  the 
whole  country  presented  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  of 
blood.  Justice  compels  the  record  that  the  American 
generals  seized  every  occasion  to  discountenance  such 
vindictive  and  barbarous  conduct,  while,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  British  permitted  and  even  accelerated 
their  perpetration. 

The  reduction  of  Savannah  and  Charleston,  en 
couraged  the  British  to  a  vigorous  invasion  of  North 
Carolina.  The  whole  army  of  General  Greene, 
•which  had  at  the  close  of  last  year  advanced  from 
Hillsborough  to  Charlottetown,  consisted  of  about 
two  thousand  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  were 
militia.  With  this  inconsiderable  body  of  troops, 
miserably  provided,  General  Greene  took  the  field 
against  a  superior  regular  force,  which  had  already 
marched  in  triumph  twa  hundred  miles  from  the 
point  of  its  debarkation.  Soon  after  Greene  took  the 
command,  he  divided,  his  force,  and  sent  General 
Morgan  with  a  respectable  detachment  to  the  western 
extremity  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  tories  were 
destroying  the  whigs  without  mercy,  and  without 
restraint,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hick's 
Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pedee.  On  the  en 
trance  of  General  Morgan  into  the  district  of  Ninety- 
Six,  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  preparing  for  the  in 
vasion  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  might  not  leave  an 


'  *  The  following  instance  will  illustrate  the  horrible  spirit  of 
these  times: — "  In  the  hour  of  festivity,  one  Brown  had  indulged 
himself  in  indiscreet  censure  of  the  revolutionary  party.  He  had 
done  worse, — he  had  committed  a  fault .  less  easily  forgiven, — he 
had  ridiculed  them.  Being  apprised  that  their  resentment  was  ex 
cited,  he  attempted  to  escape;  but  he  was  closely  pursued,  brought 
back  to  Augusta,  tried  before  a  committee  of  surveillance,  and 
sentenced  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  and  carted,  unless  he  recanted, 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  administration  of 
Georgia.  Brown  was  a  firm  man,  and  resisted  with  a- pertinacity 
that  should  have  commanded  the  respect  of  his  persecutors.  But 
the  motions  of  a  mob  are  too  precipitate  to  admit  of  the  intrusion 
of  generous  feeling.  After  undergoing  the  painful  and  mortifying 
penance  prescribed  by  the  committee  without  yielding,  it  is  too  true 
that  he  was  doomed  to  have  his  naked  feet  exposed  to  a  large  fire, 
to  subdue  his  stubborn  spirit :  but  in  vain ;  and  he  was  at  length 
turned  loose  by  a  group  of  men  who  never  once  dreamed  that  the 
simple  Indian  trader  would  soon  reappear  an  armed  and  implaca 
ble  enemy.  He  first  visited  the  loyalists  of  Ninety  Six,  concerted 
his  measures  with  them,  then  made  his  way  to  St.  Augustine,  re 
ceived  a  colonel's  commission,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  desperate  refugees,  and  accompanied  Provost  in  his  irruption 
into  Georgia.  His  thirst  for  revenge  appeared  afterward  insatiable, 
n.nd  besides  wantonly  hanging  many  of  his  prisoners,  he  subjected 


enemy  in  his  rear,  ordered  Colonel  Tarleton  to  pro* 
ceed  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  and  drive  him 
from  his  position.  Tarleton  had  two  field  pieces, 
and  a  superiority  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  With 
these  advantages,  he  engaged  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens, 
near  Pacolet  river,  on  the  17th  of  January.  The 
British,  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton  himself,  advan 
ced  with  a  shout,  and  poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of 
musketry.  The  American  militia,  though  they  recei 
ved  the  charge  with  firmness,  were  soon  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  the  rear  of  their  second  line  ;  ar4  this 
line,  in  its  turn,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  was  com 
pelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  At  this  juncture 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington  made  a  successful 
charge  on  Captain  Ogilvie,  who,  with  about  forty 
dragoons,  was  cutting  down  the  retreating  militia ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard  almost  at  the  same  mo 
ment  rallied  the  continental  troops  and  charged  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  the  militia  instantly  followed  the 
example.  By  these  sudden  and  unexpected  charp-es, 
the  British,  who  had  considered  the  fate  of  tin  day 
decided,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  from 
the  ground  with  great  slaughter.  Howard  and 
Washington  pressed  the  advantage  which  they  had 
respectively  gained,  until  the  artillery  and  a  great 
part  of  the  infantry  had  surrendered.!  Seldom  has  a 
victory,  achieved  by  so  small  a  number,  been  so  im 
portant  in  its  consequences.  It  deprived  Cornwallis 
of  one  fifth  of  his  force,  and  disconcerted  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  North  Carolina.  He  sought, 
however,  to  repair,  by  active  exertions,  the  loss  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  inter* 
cept  Morgan,  and  compel  him  to  restore  the  trophies 
of  his  victory.  This  resolution  led  to  a  military 
race,  which  may  be,  without  exaggeration,  termed 

the  families  of  the  whigs  who  were  out  in  service  to  accumulated 
sufferings  and  distress.  It  was  not  long  after  he  was  left  in  com 
mand  at  Augusta  by  the  British  general,  that  Colonel  Clarke,  with 
a  determined  party  of  the  militia,  whose  families  he  had  persecuted, 
aimed  a  well-directed  blow  at  his  post.  But  Brown  proved  himself 
a  man  of  bravery  and  conduct,  and  he  well  knew  that  at  all  times 
he  was  fighting  for  his  life.  After  a  severe  and  partially  successful 
contest,  the  approach  of  a  party  of  Indians  obliged  Clarke  to  re 
treat,  and  leave  his  wounded  behind  him,  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  Brown,  requesting  that  he  would  parole  them  to  their  planta 
tions.  But  Brown's  thirst  for  revenge  knew  no  bounds.  It  had 
been  irritated  in  this  instance  by  a  wound  which  confined  him  to 
his  bed.  The  unhappy  prisoners,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  all 
hung  ;  thirteen  of  them  were  suspended  to  the  railing  of  the  stair 
case,  that  he  might  feast  his  eyes  with  their  dying  agonies." — John 
son's  Life  of  General  Greene. 

t  Upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wound 
ed,  and  above  five  hundred  taken  prisoners ;  eight  hundred  muskets, 
two  field  pieces,  two  standards,  thirty-five  baggage  wagons,  and 
one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Of  the  Americans,  twelve  men  only  were  killed,  and  sixty  wound 
ed.  Congress,  in  honour  of  the  good  conduct  of  General  Morgan, 
presented  him  a  gold  medal;  to  Lieutenant-Colonels  Washington 
and  Howard,  medals  of  silver;  and  to  Colonel  Pickens,  a  sword. 
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*ne  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  Each  army 
strove  to  precede  the  other  at  the  fords  of  the  Catawba, 
from  which  both  were  equally  distant.  The  Ameri 
can  troops  endured  almost  incredible  hardships, 
being  sometimes  without  meat,  often  without  flour, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  spirituous  liquors.  A  large 
portion  of  the  troops  were  without  shoes,  and,  march 
ing  over  frozen  ground,  marked  with  blood  every 
step  of  their  progress.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  the 
engagement,  Morgan  reached  the  fords  and  crossed 
the  Catawba  ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  Cornwallis 
arrived,  and,  it  being  then  dark,  encamped  on  the 
bank.  During  the  night,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  made 
the  river  impassable,  which  gave  Morgan  an  oppor 
tunity  to  remove  the  prisoners  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  pursuer. 

The  movements  of  the  royal  army  induced  Gene 
ral  Greene  immediately  to  retreat  from  Hick's  Creek  ; 
and,  leaving  the  main  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Huger,  he  rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
through  the  country  to  join  the  detachment  under 
General  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in  front  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  so  direct  both  divisions  of  his  army 
as  to  form  a  speedy  junction  between  them.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  after  three  days'  delay,  effected  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Catawba,  and  recommenced  the  pursuit. 
The  Americans,  continuing  their  expeditious  move 
ments,  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  3d  of  February, 
and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north  side  ;  but  the 
British,  though  close  in  their  rear,  were  incapable  of 
crossing  it  through  the  rapid  rising  of  the  river  from 
preceding  rains,  and  the  want  of  boats.  This  second 
remarkable  escape  confirmed  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Americans,  that  their  cause  was  favour 
ed  by  Divine  Providence.  After  a  junction  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  American  army  at  Guilford 
court-house,  it  was  concluded,  in  a  council  of  officers 
called  by  General  Greene,  that  he  ought  to  retire 
over  the  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  he 
should  be  re-enforced.  Lord  Cornwallis  kept  the 
upper  countries,  where  only  the  rivers  are  fordable, 
and  attempted  to  get  between  General  Greene  and 
Virginia,  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  oblige  him  to  fight 
under  many  disadvantages  ;  but  the  American  gene 
ral  completely  eluded  him.  So  urgent  was  the  pur 
suit  of  the  British,  that,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
the  American  light  troops  were  compelled  to  retire 
above  forty  miles  ;  and  on  that  day  General  Greene, 
by  indefatigable  exertions,  transported  his  army  over 
the  Dan  into  Virginia.  Here  again  the  pursuit  was 
BO  close,  that  the  van  of  the  British  just  arrived  as 
the  rear  of  the  Americans  had  crossed.  The  conti 
nental  army  being  now  driven  out  of  North  Carolina, 


Earl  Cornwallis  left  the  Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hills- 
borough,  where  he  set  up  the  royal  standard.  Greene, 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  some  spirited  measure  to 
counteract  his  lordship's  influence  on  th«  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  concluded,  at  every  hazard,  to  recross 
the  Dan-.  After  manoeuvring  in  a  very  masterly 
manner  to  avoid  an  action  with  Cornwallis  three 
weeks,  his  army  was  joined  by  two  brigades  of  mili 
tia  from  North  Carolina,  and  one  from  Virginia,  and 
also  by  four  hundred  regulars.  This  re-enforcement 
giving  him  a  superiority  of  numbers,  he  determined 
no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  he  accepted  battle  ;  but  at  the  first  fire  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  who  were  in  the  front  line, 
fled ;  the  second  line  was  also  routed.  The  conti 
nentals,  who  composed  the  third,  fought  with  their 
usual  bravery,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  maintained 
the  conflict  with  great  firmness.  They  at  length  gave 
way,  but  retreated  in  good  order,  the  slaughter  they 
had  made  in  the  enemy's  ranks  preventing  pursuit. 
The  victory,  won  by  a  far  inferior  force,  was  more 
glorious  than  advantageous  to  the  British  army. 
Soon  after  the  action,  Lord  Cornwallis  began  a  march 
toward  Wilmington.  General  Greene,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  movement,  put  his  army  in  mo 
tion  to  follow  him,  and  continued  the  pursuit  to 
Ramsay's  Mill,  on  Deep  River.  Cornwallis,  having 
halted  and  refreshed  his  men  about  three  weeks  at 
Wilmington,  marched  across  the  country  to  Peters- 
burgh,  in  Virginia. 

Before  General  Greene  was  aware  that  Lord  Corn 
wallis  intended  to  enter  Virginia,  he  had  formed  the 
bold  resolution  of  returning  into  South  Carolina- 
Marching  towards  Camden,  where  nine  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon,  were 
posted,  he  took  a  position  on  Hobkirk's-hill,  about  a 
mile  from  the  British  entrenchments.  Here  the 
Americans  were  attacked  on  25th  of  April.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  action-  their  bravery  gained  advan 
tages  which,  in  its  progress,  were  lost  by  the  prema 
ture  retreat  of  two  companies,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  their  officers.  At  this  reverse  of  fortune, 
Greene  retired  a  few  miles  from  the  field,  both  armies 
having  sustained  nearly  an  equal  loss. 

Several  British  posts  in  South  Carolina  speedily 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  brave  and  active  partisans, 
who,  with  small  bodies  of  troops,  were  ever  present 
where  oppression  was  to  be  resisted  or  glory  won. 
Marion  and  Lee  invested  and  took  Fort  Watson. 
Orangeburgh  and  Fort  Motte  surrendered  to  Sumpter. 
Lee  captured  Fort  Granby,  and  Marion  drove  from 
Georgetown  the  troops  stationed  to  defend  it.  Im 
mediately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Granby,  Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel  Lee  marched  to  Augusta,  and  joined 
Brigadier-General  Pickens,  who,  with  a  body  of  mi 
litia,  had  some  time  before  taken  post  in  the  vicinity  ; 
and  these  two  able  officers  jointly  carried  on  their 
approaches  against  Fort  Cornwallis.  Two  batteries 
were  erected  within  thirty  yards  of  the  parapet  which 
overlooked  the  fort ;  and  from  them  the  American 
riflemen  shot  into  the  inside  of  the  works  with  effect. 
The  garrison  almost  entirely  burying  themselves 
underground,  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate  until 
resistance  became  useless,  and  then  the  fort,  with 
about  three  hundred  men,  surrendered  on  honourable 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  Americans,  during  the 
siege,,  had  about  forty  men  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  22d  of  May,  General  Greene  laid  siege  to  Ninety- 
Six,  which  was  defended  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cru- 
ger  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  men.  The  works 
of  the  besiegers  were  carried  forward  with  indefati 
gable  industry  and  success  until  the  18th  of  June, 
when,  on  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Raw- 
don  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  it  was  concluded  to 
attempt  its  reduction  by  assault.  The  assailants 
displayed  great  resolution  ;  but,  failing  of  success, 
General  Greene  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over 
the  Saluda. 

Lord  Rawdon  having  returned  to  England,  the 
command  of  the  British  troops  in  South  Carolina 
devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  ;  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  took  post  at  Eutaw 
Springs.  General  Greene  marched  against  him  from 
the  hills  of  Santee.  The  rival  forces  were  equal, 
amounting  on  each  side  to  two  thousand  men.  On 


*  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  every  corps  in  the  army, 
and  a  resolution  for  presenting  to  Maj;r-General  Greene,  "  as  an 
honourable  testimony  of  his  merit,  a  British  standard,  and  a  golden 
medal  emblematic  of  the  battle  and  of  his  victory." 

Most  votaries  of  fame  earn  their  honours  by  long  and  painful 
labours,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  select  to  seek  them.  The 
orator  has  no  permanent  reputation,  until  he  has  secured  it  by  ap 
pearing  frequently  before  his  fellow-citizens,  and  proving  his  claims 
to  distinction  by  many  vigorous  efforts  of  intellectual  superiority. 
Nor  does  a  judge  on  the  bench  obtain  a  character  for  wisdom 
until  he  has  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp  for  many  years;  and  even 
most  warriors  do  not  gain  distinction  and  promotion,  until  gray 
hairs  peer  from  under  their  helmets,  in  contrast  to  their  sun-burnt 
faces.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  sometimes  a  hero 
starts  into  life  at  once.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  these 
brilliant  exceptions.  He  was  hardly  known  twenty  miles  from  his 
native  state,  when  he  was  seen  marching  into  Cambridge,  on  the 
sixth  of  June,  1775,  at  the  head  of  the  Rhode  Island  troops,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  He  had  under  him  three  regiments  of 
brave  and  effective  men,  and  several  excellent  officers.  The  first 
impression  of  every  one  in  camp,  was  favourable  to  the  unknown 
Rhode  Island  general ;  and  when  Washington  arrived,  the  next 
month,  to  take  command  of  the  army,  the  sagacious  citizen-soldiers 
united  the  names  of  Washington  and  Greene  together,  as  fit  lead 
ers  of  :he  biave,  and  they  are  never  to  be  separated.  Washington 
had  been  known  as  a  warrior  j  he  had  gained  imperishable  laurels 
when  Braddock  fell  at  Monongahela;  but  Greene  "  had  never  set 
a  squadron  in  the  field ;"  nor  had  his  name  been  heard  of  in  the 
halls  of  congress;  but  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  Rhode  Island  did 


the  8th  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Americans  ;  » 
part  of  the  British  line,  consisting  of  new  troops, 
broke,  and  fled ;  but  the  veteran  corps  received  the 
charge  of  the  assailants  on  the  points  of  their  bayon 
ets.  The  hostile  ranks  were  for  a  time  intermingled, 
and  the  officers  fought  hand  to  hand  ;  but  Lieuten 
ant-Colonel  Lee,  who  had  turned  the  British  left 
flank,  charging  them  at  this  instant  in  the  rear,  their 
line  was  soon  completely  broken,  and  driven  off  the 
field.  They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Ameri 
cans,  who  took  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  them 
prisoners.  The  British,  on  their  retreat,  took  post 
in  a  large  three-story  brick  house,  and  in  a  picketed 
garden  ;  and  from  these  advantageous  positions  re 
newed  the  action.  Four  six-pounders  were  ordered 
up  before  the  house  ;  but  the  Americans  were  com 
pelled  to  leave  these  pieces  and  retire.  They  formed 
again  at  a  small  distance  in  the  woods ;  but  General 
Greene,  thinking  it  inexpedient  to  renew  the  despe 
rate  attempt,  left  a  strong  picket  on  the  field  of  battle,, 
and  retired  with  his  prisoners  to  the  ground  from 
which  -he  had  marched  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart, 
leaving  seventy  of  his  wounded  men,  and  one  thou 
sand  stand  of  arms,  moved  from  Eutaw  towards 
Charleston.  The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of 
prisoners,  was  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred  men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed,, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  about  half  that  number. 
This  battle  was  attended  by  consequences  very  ad 
vantageous  to  the  Americans,  and  may  be  considered 
as  closing  the  revolutionary  war  in  South  Carolina.* 

know  him.  They  had  watched  him  from  the  cradle,  and  to  in 
quiries  made  at  the  time,  who  is  General  Greene  ?  were  ready  with 
an  answer : — He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  society  of  Friends ;  was 
Lorn  at  Warwick,  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1742 ;  his  father  was  a 
blacksmith,  engaged  in  making  anchors  and  heavy  iron  work  for 
ships,  forges,  &c. ;  bis  education  was  scanty  in  childhood,  but  he 
was  well  instructed  in  moral  duties;  he.  early  felt  his  want  of  in 
formation,  and  set  about  self-instruction  ;  he  had  a  strong  mind, 
and  soon  made  rapid  acquisitions  in  the  fields  of  science  and  letters. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  military  history,  and  the  biography  of 
heroes;  his  military  ardour  was  kindled  up  in  poring  over  the 
pages  of  Plutarch,  and,  duaker  as  he  was,  he  loved  lo  dwell  upon 
the  deeds  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  more  than  upon  those 
around  him.  He  saw  that  the  winds  were  up,  and  that  the  storm 
of  revolutionary  war  was  gathering,  and  he  sat  n.bout  preparing 
himself  to  be  useful.  He  read  conslitutional  and  common  law 
j  sufficiently  to  understand  the  great  principles  of  the  rights  of  man, 
|  and  the  duties  of  nations.  His  own  stale  had  been  vexed  with 
I  fewer  restraints  than  other  colonies  under  Great  Britain.  The 
soul  of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  it,  had  not  departed  from 
I  among  his  sons;  they  were  brave,  but  had  not  much  military  skill 
|  to  aid  them.  Greene  studied  military  science,  and  this  he  found 
easy,  as  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  mathematics  and 
geometry;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  manual  exercise  became  fa 
miliar  to  him  by  frequent  practice.  In  1770,  he  was  sent  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  and  soon  became  distinguished  in  that  body 
for  bis  good  sense  and  intrepid  spirit.  The  Boston  massacre  had 
taken  place,  and  every  soul  was  roused  with  a  spirit  of  resentment. 
In  no  bosom  did  it  burn  with  more  intensity  than  in  the  heart  of 
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Brilliant  as  were  the  successes  of  General  Greene 
in  the  Carolinas,  it  was  in  Virginia  that  the  last  great 
stroke  in  favour  of  American  independence  was  to  be 


Greene.  In  spite  of  the  pacific  sentiments  of  the  religious  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  in  opposition  to  parental  influence,  he  came 
forward  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  a  military  corps,  call 
ed  the  KENTISH  GUARDS.  In  this  body  he  was  a  model  of  obedience 
to  orders,  and  attention  to  duties ;  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him, 
and  his  fellow-citizens  marked  him  out  for  some  high  calling,  and 
their  affection  for  him  was  not  diminished,  but  perhaps  increased, 
when  they  knew  he  was  read  out  of  the  pale  of  his  order  for  taking 
up  arms. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  Rhode 
Island  raised  three  regiments  of  soldiers,  and  by  common  consent 
put  Greene  at  their  head,  and  sent  them  to  the  general  camp  at  Cam 
bridge,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

While  with  Washington,  in  the  anxious  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  of  1775-6,  when  the  American  army  were  besieging  the 
British  in  Boston,  the  merits  of  General  Greene  became  known  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  he  persuaded  Greene  to  accept  of  a 
brigadier-general's  commission  in  the  continental  army,  the  high 
est  grade  he  could  at  that  time  offer  him,  but  with  a  promise  of  pro 
motion  as  soon  as  possible  ;  this  was  accepted,  and  he  was  made  a 
major-general  on  the  26th  of  August,  1776. 

When  the  American  army  followed  the  enemy  to  New  York, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  forces  encamped  partly  in  New 
York  and  partly  on  Long  Island.  The  division  upon  the  island 
was  under  the  command  of  Greene,  but  he  was  severely  ill  when 
the  unfortunate  battle  was  fought  there,  and  the  command  had  de 
volved  on  the  brave  Sullivan. 

Greene  was  with  Washington  when  he  crossed  the  Delaware, 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  December,  1776,  and  made  an  attack 
on  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  thai  day.  With 
signal  success,  Greene  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  town.  He  was  with  Washington  at 
Princeton,  and  shared  in  the  honours  of  that  day.  This  was  a 
bold  and  masterly  manceuvre,  which  raised  the  sinking  spirits  of 
the  nation,  and  stamped  our  commanders  with  the  reputation  of 
consummate  soldiers  abroad,  and  made  Britain  think  that  our 
leaders  were  not  merely  rebel  bravoes,  but  sagacious  generals. 

Greene  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  covered  the 
retreat.  The  next  month  he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  and  his  were  tr^only  troops  who  did  all 
that  was  expected  of  them,  in  that  battle.  His  reputation  was 
raised  by  that  day's  conduct.  He  was  next  sent  to  prevent  Corn- 
wallis  from  getting  supplies  in  the  Jerseys;  but  Washington,  find 
ing  that  the  enemy  had  received  re-enforcements,  recalled  him. 

The  next  spring,  Greene  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  quarter-master-general  of  the  army,  as  the  whole  commissariat 
was  out  of  joint  for  want  of  resources,  and  from  the  irregularity 
of  the  aids  afforded.  His  acceptance  was  on  condition  of  having 
two  assistants,  and  of  retaining  his  rank  in  the  line,  and  the  right 
to  resume  his  command  in  time  of  action. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1777,  he  led  the  right  wing  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  partial  success  of  the 
American  army  on  that  day. 

From  this  battle  ground  he  was  sent  to  join  General  Sullivan  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who,  with  Count  D'Estaing,  was  preparing 
to  attack  the  English,  then  in  possession  of  that  place.  The  enter 
prise  failed,  but  not  for  the  want  of  American  bravery,  for  that 
was  sufficiently  conspicuous.  Greene  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
army  with  a  much  smaller  number  than  he  had  to  oppose.  The 
next  place  of  his  command  was  at  Springfield,  in  the  Jerseys,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  the  day  The  Americans  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  the 
enemy  was  repulsed. 

After  the  defection  of  Arnold,  Greene  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  West  Point ;  but  he  was  there  but  a  few  days,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  He  was 
now  the  master  of  his  own  actions,  in  a  great  measure ;  or,  at  least, 
was  chiefly  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and  was  personally 
responsible  for  all  he  did.  Here  the  great  powers  of  his  indomita- 


efiected.  The  army  under  the  commander  in  shief 
had  passed  another  distressing  winter,  and  symptoms 
of  mutiny  had  again  manifested  themselves,  but  were . 


ble  soul  were  developed ;  here  he  displayed  the  talents  of  a  COB 
summate  general.  He  arrived  at  Charlotte  on  the  2d  of  Decem 
ber,  1780,  with  the  gaJlant  Morgan,  who  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and 
which  gave  the  death  blow  to  British  power  in  the  north.  The 
southern  army  was  a  mere  skeleton,  with  only  skin  and  sinews 
sufficient  to  hold  it  together.  The  men  were  without  supplies,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  immediate  relief.  The  British  army  was 
well  equipped  and  well  fed  ;  but  their  officers  committed  a  great 
error  in  supposing  the  southern  country  prostrated  and  conquered, 
because  they  could  not  find  any  forces  to  meet  them.  The  fires  of 
patriotism  seemed  quenched,  when  they  were  only  concealed  ;  and 
they  found  them,  to  their  cost,  bursting  out  in  every  quarter. 
Cornwallis  at  length  saw  that  the  influence  of  royalty  was  waning, 
while  that  of  patriotism  was  increasing,  and  he  was  determined  on 
striking  a  blow,  and  crushing  the  American  forces  at  once  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  sent  his  gallant  master  of  the  horse,  Tarleton,  to  destroy 
that  part  of  the  American  army  under  General  Morgan.  Tarleton 
had  a  thousand  men,  of  the  flower  of  the  Brilish  troops,  when  he 
was  sent  to  give  an  account  of  Morgan  and  his  men.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  American  forces  at  the  Cowpens,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1781.  The  battle  was  severe,  and  the  British  weie 
beaten,  with  considerable  loss  of  lives.  Five  hundred  of  the  enemy 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  made  prisoners  ;  eight  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  two  field  pieces,  and  thirty-five  baggage  \vagons, 
were  the  spoils  from  the  enemy  to  the  victors;  while  the  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  was  very  trifling,  only  twelve  killed, 
and  sixty  wounded.  This  brilliant  affair  raised  the  drooping  spi 
rits  of  the  south,  and  disconcerted  all  the  magnificent  plans  of  Corn 
wallis.  He  followed  Morgan  wilh  great  spirit,  to  cover  and  re 
deem  Tarleton's  defeat ;  but  Morgan  was  too  rapid  for  him,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  the  main  army  before  Cornwallis  could 
overtake  him.  The  southern  army  was  still  inferior  to  the  British, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  a  northward  movement. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  Greene  effected  a  junction  with  a 
continental  regiment,  and  two  bodies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina 
militia.  He  was  now  determined  to  give  the  enemy  a  proof  of  his 
spirit,  knowing  that,  if  fortune  should  prove  kind,  the  enemy 
would  be  injured  ;  but  if  he  was  beaten,  that  he  should  recover,  as 
he  was  gaining  strength  every  day.  In  this  battle,  a  part  of  the 
militia  fled  as  cowards,  while  other  portions  of  them  behaved  well; 
so  it  will  happen  in  every  army.  The  victory  was  in  favour  of 
the  British;  but  it  was  a  dear  one  to  them,  they  having  lost  more 
men  than  the  American  army.  This  battle  crippled  Cornwallis, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Wilmington,  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

Soon  after  this  battle  of  Guiiford  court-house,  General  Greene 
resolved  to  return  to  South  Carolina,  and  to  expel,  if  possible,  the 
British  from  that  state.  His  first  object  was  to  attempt  the  reduc 
tion  of  Camden,  where  Lord  Rawdon  was  posted,  with  nine  hun 
dred  men.  With  the  small  force  Greene  had,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  attack  Lord  Rawdon,  but  encamped  near  him,  and  en 
deavoured  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  Rawdon  bravely  sallied  out,  and 
attacked  Greene,  and  so  vigorously  as  to  compel  him  to  retreat;  but 
he  lost  more  men  in  the  attack  than  Greene  did  in  the  defence, 
and  reaped  no  substantial  advantage  by  his  success,  for  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  retreat  in  turn,  leaving  behind  him  a  number  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  British  ascendency  was  now  very  rapidly 
declining,  and  most  of  their  forts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amer 
ricans. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  General  Greene  set  down  before  Ninety-Six, 
with  the  main  part  of  his  small  army,  and  carried  on  the  siege 
so  spiritedly,  that  Rawdon  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when 
a  re-enforcement  relieved  the  post,  but  not  before  the  American 
general  had  attempted  to  carry  it  by  storm.  This  did  not  dis 
courage  Greene,  who  declared,  at  this  gloomy  moment,  that  he 
would  recover  the  country,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  In  the  follow 
ing  months  of  July  and  August,  there  was  some  skirmishing  be 
tween  the  two  armies  ;  but  in  September  following,  General  Geeen^ 
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happily  suppressed.  Deplorably  deficient  of  provi 
sions  and  supplies,  and  promised  re-enforcements 
being  grievously  delayed,  Washington  still  remained 
undiscouraged,  and  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  fleet,  to  resume  vigorous  operations. 
New  York  was  the  destined  point  of  the  combined 
attack ;  but  the  large  re-enforcements  which  had  re 
cently  arrived  there,  and  other  unfavourable  circum 
stances,  induced  the  commander  in  chief,  so  late  as 
August,  entirely  to  change  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  to  resolve  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  army  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  which  had  now  taken  up  a  position 
at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia.  The  defence  of  West 
Point,  and  of  the  other  posts  on  the  Hudson,  was 
committed  to  General  Heath,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  troops  raised  in  the  northern  states  was  for  this 
service  left  under  his  command. 

General  Washington  resolved  in  person  to  conduct 
the  Virginia  expedition.  The  troops  under  Count 
Rochambeau,  and  strong  detachments  from  the  Ameri 
can  army,  amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand 
men,  and  consisting  of  the  light  infantry,  Lamb's  ar- 


being  about  two  thousand  strong,  proceeded  to  attack  Colonel 
Stewart,  at  Eutaw  Springs.  This  battle  was,  on  the  whole,  admi 
rably  fought,  and  the  result  was  unequivocally  in  favour  of  our 
army.  This  broke  the  power  of  Cornwallis  in  the  south,  and  dis 
appointed  all  the  calculations  of  British  statesmen.  They  were 
dreaming  that,  having  conquered  the  south,  their  forces  would 
soon  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  north,  and  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 
This  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was  indeed  memorable.  According 
to  Greene's  account — and  who  ever  doubted  his  veracity  1 — he  had 
three  hundred  men  without  arms,  and  a  still  greater  number  stark 
naked,  who  pushed  their  bayonets  into  the  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
as  fearlessly  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  covered  with  a  coat  of 
mail.  No  man,  of  ancient  or  modern  days,  ever  had  greater  diffi 
culties  to  contend  with,  than  General  Greene  in  this  campaign ; 
and  no  one  ever  met  them  with  greater  heroism.  "  We  have  (says 
he)  three  hundred  men  without  arms,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
so  naked,  that  they  can  be  put  on  duty  only  in  cases  of  a  desperate 
nature.  We  have  been  all  winter  in  want  of  arms  and  clothing. 
The  subsistence  of  the  army  is  wretched,  and  we  are  without  rum, 
.or  any  kind  of  spirits."  And  at  another  time  he  declares,  "  I  have 
been  seven  months  in  the  field,  without  taking  off  my  clothes." 
Greene  himself  was  astonished  at  his  own  situation,  and  looked 
forward  to  contemplate  what  posterity  would  say  in  considering  it. 
"  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  (says  he,)  hundreds  of  my  men 
were  as  naked  as  they  were  born.  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe 
that  the  bare  loins  of  many  brave  men,  who  carried  death  into  the 
enemy's  ranks  at  the  Eutaw,  were  galled  by  their  cartouch  boxes, 
while  a  folded  rag,  or  a  tuft  of  moss,  protected  the  shoulders  from 
sustaining  the  same  injury  from  the  musket.  Men  of  other  times 
will  inquire,  by  what  magic  was  this  army  kept  together  9  By 
what  supernatural  power  was  it  made  to  fight  1" 

While  amidst  these  difficulties  of  the  southern  campaign,  when 
destitute  of  every  article  of  subsistence,  or  nearly  so,  some  mur- 
murings  were  heard  in  the  camp,  and  treason  was  suspected ;  and 
the  enemy  had  made  their  calculations  to  end  the  whole  campaign 
at  a  blow,  assisted  by  treason  among  the  American  ranks.  Greene 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  an  energy  that  astonished  both 
friends  and  foes.  He  put  his  forces  in  battle-array,  brought  the 
accused  to  a  court-martial,  executed  the  offender  in  face  of  the 
army,  and  quelled  the  treason  at  a  breath.  No  one  murmured ; 
all  were  full  of  admiration  at  his  energetic  course ;  and  even  the 
enlprit  who  suffered  did  not  complain ;  but,  in  his  dying  speech, 


tillery,  and  several  other  corps,  were  destined  for  it. 
By  the  25th  of  August  the  whole  body,  American 
and  PVench,  had  crossed  the  North  River.  An  in 
tercepted  letter  of  General  Washington's,  in  which 
he  communicated,  as  the  result  of  a  consultation  with 
the  French  commanders,  the  design  to  attack  New 
York,  had  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  British 
general  for  the  safety  of  that  city.  This  apprehen 
sion  was  kept  alive,  and  the  real  object  of  the  Ameri 
cans  concealed,  by  preparations  for  an  encampment 
in  New  Jersey,  opposite  to  Staten  Island,  by  the  routn 
of  the  American  army,  and  other  appearances,  indi 
cating  an  intention  to  besiege  New  York  ;  and  the 
troops  had  passed  the  Delaware,  out  of  reach  of  an 
noyance,  before  Sir  Henry  suspected  their  destination. 
General  Washington  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  at  Chester  he  received  the  important 
intelligence  that  Count  de  Grasse  had  arrived  with 
his  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  the  Marquis  St. 
Simon  had,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  land 
forces,  joined  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Having 
directed  the  route  of  his  army  from  the  head  of  the 


urged  them  all  to  obey.  What  energy  of  character  !  what  admi 
rable  decision  ! 

Colonel  Whigglesworth,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
great  men  of  that  age,  a  scholar,  factor,  sea-captain,  merchant,  and 
soldier,  to  whom  was  familiar  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  often  observed,  that  General  Greene  was  the  most  extraor 
dinary  man  in  the  American  army,  or  that  he  had  ever  met  with 
in  his  travels,  and  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  "  He  had," 
said  that  shrewd  observer  of  man,  "  the'caution  of  Fabius,  and  the 
energy  of  Julius  Cesar.  He  rose  from  disaster  as  fresh  as  if  he 
had  gained  a  victory,  always  cool,  scientific,  and  prompt  ;  no  officer 
ever  said  Greene  has  rn^e  a  mistake,  but  every  one  gave  him 
credit  for  almost  superBRural  sagacity,  precisely  when  it  was 
wanted." 

This  great  commander  had  fought  all  his  battles,  and  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  military  glory,  before  he  had  finished  his  forti 
eth  year  —  younger  than  Nelson,  when  he  fell  at  Traffalgar,  in  the 
arms  of  victory  ;  or  Sir  John  Moore,  when  he  was  "  left  alone  in 
his  glory,"  in  the  ramparts  of  Corunna.  He  combined  the  physical 
courage  of  the  former,  and  his  prescience  of  events,  with  the  high 
feelings  and  moral  daring  of  the  latter,  and  his  labours  were  more 
difficult  than  those  of  either. 

Historians  of  no  ordinary  renown  in  the  literary  world,  have 
arisen  to  narrate  his  deeds,  and  praise  his  virtues;  but  this  is  not 
all  :  there  is  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  which  is  beyond  the 
pen  of  the  biographer,  or  the  muse  of  the  epic  bard.  It  is  a  lam 
bent  flame  of  the  heart,  which  was  kindled  up  in  those  days  of 
lofty  feeling  and  patriolic  ardour,  which  has  descended  to  us  as  an 
heir-loom  of  the  affections,  from  our  father's  bosoms,  and  will  go 
down,  in  all  its  purity,  to  the  remotest  posterity.  Not  to  us  and  our 
posterity  only,  will  his  name  be  dear,  but  to  the  general  reader  ot 
history,  who  will  as  intimately  connect  this  warrior's  name  with 
prudence,  bravery,  decision  of  character,  and  every  soldierly  attribute 
and  manly  virtue,  as  justice  now  is  with  the  name  of  ARISTIDES. 


"  Oh  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ! 
When  memory  of  the  mighty  dead, 

To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed, 

That  point  to  immortality."      American  Editor. 
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Elk,  he,  accompanied  by  Rochambeau,  Chatelleux, 
Du  Portail,  and  Knox,  proceeded  to  Virginia.  They 
reached  Williamsburg  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
immediately  repaired  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  to 
settle  with  Count  de  Grasse  the  plan  of  operations. 
The  whole  body  of  American  and  French  troops 
reached  Williamsburg  by  the  25th  of  September.  At 
this  place  the  allied  forces  were  joined  by  a  detach 
ment  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  under  the  command 
of  Governor  Nelson,  and  preparations  were  soon 
made  to  attack  the  intrenchments  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Yorktown,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
is  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  York  River,  the 
southern  banks  of  which  are  high,  and  where  ships 
of  the  line  may  ride  in  safety.  Gloucester  Point  is 
a  piece  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore,  projecting-  con 
siderably  into  the  river.  Both  these  posts  were  oc 
cupied  by  the  British  ;  and  a  communication  between 
them  was  commanded  by  their  batteries,  and  by 
several  ships  of  war.  The  main  body  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  army  was  encamped  on  the  open  grounds 
about  Yorktown,  within  a  range  of  outer  redoubts 
and  field-works  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton, 
with  a  detachment  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men, 
held  the  post  at  Gloucester  Point. 

The  legion  of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  and  a  brigade 
of  militia  under  General  Weedon,  the  whole  com 
manded  by  the  French  general  De  Choise,  were  di 
rected  to  watch  and  restrain  the  enemy  on  the  side 
of  Gloucester ;  and  the  grand  combined  army,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  moved  down  to  the  investiture 
of  Yorktown.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October, 
advancing  to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  English 
lines,  they  began  their  first  parallel,  and  laboured 
with  such  silence  and  diligence,  that  they  were  not 
discovered  until  morning,  when  the  works  they  had 
raised  were  sufficient  to  protect  them.  On  the  9th, 
several  batteries  being  completed,  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  begun.  Many  of  the  British  guns  were  dismount 
ed,  and  portions  of  their  fortifications  laid  level  with 
the  ground.  On  the  night  of  the  llth,  the  besiegers 
commenced  their  second  parallel,  three  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  the  first.  This  approach  was 
made  so  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  that  the 
men  were  not  discovered  at  their  labour  until  they 
had  rendered  themselves  secure  from  all  molestation 
in  front.  The  fire  from  the  new  batteries  was  still 
more  furious  and  destructive.  From  two  British  re 
doubts,  in  advance  of  their  main  works,  and  flanking 
those  of  the  besiegers,  the  men  in  the  trenches  were 
so  severely  annoyed,  that  Washington  resolved  to 
storm  them.  The  enterprise  against  one  was  com 
mitted  to  an  American  force  under  the  Marquis  de  la 


Fayette,  that  against  the  other  to  a  French  detach 
ment.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  led  the  van  of  the 
former,  made  such  an  impetuous  attack,  that  posses 
sion  was  soon  obtained,  with  little  slaughter.  The 
French  detachment  was  equally  brave  and  successful,. 
!  but  sustained  greater  loss.  On  the  16th,  a  sortie  was 
made  from  the  garrison  by  a  party  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aber- 
crombie,  who  forced  two  batteries,  and1  spiked  eleven: 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  the  guards  from  the  trenches 
immediately  advancing  on  them,  they  retreated,  and 
the  pieces  which  they  had  hastily  spiked  were  soon 
rendered  fit  for  service.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  besiegers  opened  several  batteries  in 
their  second  parallel ;  and  in  the  whole  line  of  batte 
ries  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
were  now  mounted.  The  works  of  the  besieged 
were  so  universally  in  ruins  as  to  be  in  no  condition 
to  sustain  the  fire  which  might  be  expected  the  next 
day.  In  this  extremity,  Lord  Cornwallis  boldly  re 
solved  to  attempt  an  escape  by  land  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  His  plan  was  to  cross  over,  in  the 
night,  to  Gloucester  Point,  and  forcing  his  way 
through  the  troops  under  De  Choise,  to  pass  through 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  and  form  a 
junction  with  the  royal  army  at  New  York.  In  pro 
secution  of  this  desperate  design,  one  embarkation  of 
his  troops  crossed  "over  to  the  opposite  point ;  but  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  boats, 
and  frustrated  the  scheme. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  fire  of  the  Ameri 
can  batteries  rendered  the  British  post  untenable. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  perceiving  further  resistance  to  be 
unavailing,  about  ten  o'clock  beat  a  parley,  and  pro 
posed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours, 
that  commissioners  might  meet  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  should  be 
surrendered.  General  Washington,  in  his  answer, 
declared  his  "  ardent  desire  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  his  readiness  to  listen  to  such  terms  as 
were  admissible  ;"  but  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  he  de 
sired  "  that,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  commis 
sioners,  the  proposals  of  his  lordship  might  be  trans 
mitted  in  writing,  for  which  purpose  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  for  two  hours  should  be  granted."  The 
terms  proposed  by  his  lordship  were  such  as  led  the 
general  to  suppose  that  articles  of  capitulation  might 
easily  be  adjusted,  and  he  continued  the  cessation  01 
hostilities  until  the  next  day.  To  expedite  the  busi 
ness,  he  summarily  stated  the  terms  he  was  willing 
to  grant,  and  informed  Earl  Cornwallis,  that  if  ho 
admitted  these  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  commissioners 
might  meet  to  put  them  into  form.  Accordingly 
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Viscount  de  Noailles  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lau- 
rens,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  Colonel  Dundas 
and  Major  Ross,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  met  the 
next  day,  and  adjusted  articles  of  capitulation,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
British  general.  Resolving  not  to  expose  himself  to 
any  accident  that  might  be  the  consequence  of  un 
necessary*  delay,  General  Washington  ordered  the 
rough  draft  of  the  commissioners  to  be  fairly  tran 
scribed,  and  sent  to  Lord  Cornwallis  early  next 
morning,  with  a  letter  expressing  his  expectation 
that  the  garrison  would  march  out  by  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Hopeless  of  more  favourable  terms, 
his  lordship  signed  the  capitulation,  and  surrendered 
the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester,  with  their  garri 
sons,  to  General  Washington  ;  and  the  shipping  in 
the  harbour,  with  the  seamen,  to  Count  de  Grasse. 
The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to  more 
than  seven  thousand,  of  which  between  four  and  five 
thousand  only  were  fit  for  duty.  The  garrison  lost, 
during  the  siege,  six  officers  and  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  privates  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
privates,  with  a  competent  number  of  officers,  were 
to  remain  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  officers  not  required  for  this  service  were  per 
mitted  on  parole  to  return  to  Europe,  or  to  any  of 
the  maritime  posts  of  the  English  on  the  American 
continent.  The  terms  granted  to  Earl  Cornwallis 
were,  in  general,  the  terms  which  had  been' granted 
to  the  Americans  at  the  surrender  of  Charleston  ; 
and  General  Lincoln,  who  on  that  occasion  resigned 
his  sword  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  appointed  to  re 
ceive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army.  The  allied 
army,  to  which  -Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered,  amount 
ed  to  sixteen  thousand  ;  seven  thousand  French,  five 
thousand  five  hundred  continental  troops,  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  militia.  In  the  course  of  the 
siege  they  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  three 
hundred.  The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  so  much 
military  judgment  and  ardour,  that  the  treaty  was 
opened  on  the  eleventh,  and  the  capitulation  signed 
on  the  thirteenth  day  after  ground  was  broken  before 
the  British  lines.* 

The  capture  of  so  large  a  British  army  excited 
universal  joy,  and  on  no  occasion  during  the  war  did 
the  Americans  manifest  greater  exultation.  From 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  contest,  the  affections 
of  many  had  been  so  concentrated  upon  their  coun 
try,  and  so  intense  was  their  interest  in  its  fate,  that 


*  Congress,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  important  victory, 
passed  resolutions,  returning  the  thanks  of  the  United  States  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  to  the  Count  De  Rochambeau,,  to  the  Count 
Be  Grasse,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  different  corps,  and  the  men 


the  news  of  this  brilliant  success  produced  the  most 
rapturous  emotions,  under  the  operations  of  which, 
it  is  said,  some  were  even  deprived  of  their  reason, 
and  one  aged  patriot  in  Philadelphia  expired.  The 
day  after  the  capitulation,  General  Washington  order 
ed,  "  that  those  who  were  under  arrest  should  be 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty ;"  and  announced,  that 
"  Divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-morrow  in  the 
different  brigades  and  divisions.  The  commander 
in  chief  recommends,  that  all  the  troops  that  are  not 
upon  duty  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  deportment, 
and  that  sensibility  of  heart  which  the  recollection 
of  the  surprising  and  particular  interposition  of 
Providence  in  our  favour  claims."  Congress,  as 
soon  as  they  received  General  Washington's  official 
letter  giving  information  of  the  event,  resolved  to  go 
in  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church,  and  re 
turn  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  success 
of  the  American  arms ;  and  they  issued  a  proclama 
tion,  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  13th  of  December  as  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

While  these  successful  operations  had  been  carry 
ing  on  in  Virginia,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  endeavoured, 
if  possible,  to  recall  Washington,  or  at  least  to  divert 
his  attention,  by  some  daring  enterprise  in  the  north. 
Giving  to  the  traitor  Arnold,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  destructive  expedition  to  Virginia,  the  com 
mand  of  a  strong  detachment,  he  sent  him  against 
New  London,  a  flourishing  city  situated  upon  the 
river  Thames,  in  his  native  state.  Nearly  opposite, 
on  a  hill  in  Groton,  stood  Fort  Griswold,  which  was 
then  garrisoned  by  militia,  hastily  summoned  from 
their  labours  in  the  field.  Against  this  fort  Arnold 
despatched  a  part  of  his  troops.  It  was  assaulted  on 
three  sides  at  the  same  moment.  The  garrison, 
fighting  in  view  of  their  property  and  their  homes, 
made  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance.  By  their 
steady  and  well-directed  fire  many  of  the  assailants 
were  killed.  Pressing  forward  with  persevering  ar 
dour,  the  British  entered  the  fort  through  the  embra 
sures.  Immediately  all  resistance  ceased.  Irritated 
by  gallantry  which  should  have  caused  admiration, 
'a  British  officer  inquired  who  commanded  the  fort. 
"  I  did,"  said  Colonel  Lcdyard,  "  but  you  do  now  ;" 
and  presented  him  his  sword.  He  seized  it,  and, 
with  savage  cruelty,  plunged  it  into  his  bosom.  This 
was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  Of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  composing  the  garrison. 


under  them.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  a  marble  column  should  oe 
erected  at  Yorktown,  with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  inscribed  with 
a  succinct  narrative  of  the  surrender  of  Earl  Cornwallis. 
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all  but  forty  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  most  of 
them  after  resistance  had  ceased.  Seldom  has  the 
glory  of  victory  been  tarnished  by  such  detestable 
barbarity.  The  British  then  entered  New  London, 
which  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  The  property 
destroyed  was  of  immense  value.  Perceiving  no 
other  object  within  the  reach  of  his  force,  Arnold  led 
back  his  troops  to  New  York. 

A  circumstance  which  evidently  -exercised  a  very 
favourable  influence  on  American  affairs  during  this 
period  should  not  be  omitted — the  institution  of  a 
national  bank.  The  plan  of  it  was  projected  by 
Robert  Morris;  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  man  of  high  reputation,  and  well  versed  in  affairs 
of  commerce  and  finance,  whom  congress  had  ap 
pointed  treasurer.  He  assigned  to  this  bank  a  capital 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  in  shares 
of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  in  moaey  of  gold  or 
silver,  to  be  procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  di 
rectors  were  to  manage  the  bank,  which  was  denomi 
nated  by  congress,  "  The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America."  To  the 
financial  skill  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Morris 
in  the  treasury  department,  it  has  been  thought  his 
country  was  scarcely  less  indebted,  than  to  the  valour 
of  her  soldiers,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen. 
Under  his  auspices,  public  credit  revived ;  the  army 
•was  pacified ;  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  every 
operation  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

During  this  fortunate  year  also  the  compact  of  the 
confederation  was  rendered  complete.  Much  diffi 
culty  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  its  ratifica 
tion.  Various  and  sometimes  conflicting  amendments 
had  been  proposed  by  the  states  respectively  ;  but 
they  had  successively  yielded  to  the  opinion  that  a 
federal  compact  would  be  of  vast  importance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  One  of  the  greatest  impedi 
ments  had  hitherto  been,  that  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  several  states  there  were  immense  tracts  of 
vacant  territory,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  con-* 
stitute  a  large  fund  of  future  wealth  •  and  the  states 
not  possessed  of  this  advantage  insisted  on  consider 
ing  this  territory  as  a  joint  acquisition,  to  be  applied 
to  the  common  benefit.  The  cession  made  by  Vir 
ginia,  the  preceding  year,  of  its  north-west  territory, 
was  now  accepted  by  congress,  and,  to  the  great  joy 
of  America,  the  confederation  was  completed.* 

The  result  of  the  last  campaign  convinced  the 
British  nation  that  America  could  not  be  subdued  by 
force  ;  and  led  to  a  change  of  administration  and 
pacific  overtures.  Parliament  met  on  the  27th  of 


*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  b.  iy.  chap.  8. 
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November,  1781  ;  and  though  the  speech  from  the 
throne  still  breathed  a  spirit  of  hostility,  and  answers 
from  both  houses  were  procured  in  accordance  with 
it,  yet  not  long  after  the  recess,  the  ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Ou  the  22d  of  February,  1782,  General  Conway 
moved  an  address  to  the  king,  praying,  "  that  the 
war  on  the  continent  of  North  America  might  no 
longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose  of 
reducing  that  country  to  obedience  by  force  ;  and 
expressing  their  hope,  that  the  earnest  desire  and 
diligent  exertion  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  of 
which  they  had  received  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
assurances,  might,  by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  the 
revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded  and  made  effectual ; 
to  which  great  end  his  majesty's  faithful  commons 
would  be  ready  to  give  their  utmost  assistance." 
This  motion  being  lost  by  a  single  vote  only,  was,  five 
days  after,  renewed,  by  the  "same  gentleman,  in  a 
form  somewhat  different,  and  was  carried ;  and  an 
address  in  pursuance  of  it  presented  to  the  king. 
Not  yet  satisfied  with  the  triumph  obtained  over  the 
ministry,  and  considering  the  answer  of  the  king  not 
sufficiently  explicit,  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  on  the  motion  of  General  Conway, 
declared,  that  all  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  any 
means  attempt,  the  farther  prosecution  of  offensive 
war  in  America,  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to 
their  king  and  country.  In  this  state  of  things  it 
was  impossible  for  the  ministry  longer  to  continue  in 
power,  and  on  the  19th  they  relinquished  their  places. 
A  new  administration  was  soon  after  formed — the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox 
held  the  important  places  of  secretaries  of  state. 

Soon  after  their  appointment,  the  new  ministers 
sent  a  Mr.  Oswald  to  France,  to  sound  the  French 
court,  as  well  as  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  subject  oi 
peace.  In  a  conference  with  the  Count  de  Vergen- 
nes,  Mr.  Oswald  was  informed  that  the  French  court 
were  disposed  to  treat  for  peace,  but  could  do,  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  their  allies ;  and  the  count 
expressed  a  wish  that  Paris  might  be  the  place  of 
meeting  for  entering  upon  this  important  business. 
About  the  18th  of  April  the  British  agent  went  back 
to  London,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  returned  to  France 
with  the  assent  of  the  British  cabinet  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace,  and  for  that  purpose  to  meet  at  Paris. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  administra 
tion,  was  to  appoint  Sir  Guy  Carlton  commander  in 
chief  in  America,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  to  authorize  Admiral  Digby  and  himself  to  treat 
for  peace.  One  object  of  conferring  this  power  was 
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to  induce  congress  to  agree  to  a  separate  treaty.  Sir 
Guy  Carlton  arrived1  in  America  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  two  days  afterwards  informed  General  Washing 
ton  that  he  and  Admiral  Digby  were  authorized  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  requested  a  passport  for  their  se 
cretary,  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  congress  on 
the  subject.  A  copy-  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  by 
the  general  to  that  body ;  but  the  members  being  de 
termined  not  to  negotiate  without  their  allies,  refused 
the  passport.  Tlie  same  commissioners,  on  the  2d  of 
August  following,  sent  a  second  letter  to  the  Ameri 
can  commander,  informing  him  that  negotiations  for 
a  general  peace  had'  commenced  at  Paris,  and  that 
Mr.  Grenville  had  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the 
parties  at  war,  and  that,  by  his  instructions,  "  the  in 
dependency  of  the  thirteen  provinces  was  to  be  pro- 

*  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Fox  for  his  resignation, 
was,  that  the  cabinet,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Shelburne,  had 
departed  from  Ihe  principles  adopted  by  the  preceding  administra 
tion,  on  the  great  question  of  American  independence.  la  vin 
dication  of  himself,  Lord  Shelburne,  early  in  July,  declared  in  par 
liament,  that  he  had  been,  and  yet  was  of  opinion,  lhat  whenever 
parliament  should  acknowledge  tho  independence  of  America^  the 
sun  of  England's  glory  was  set  for  ever.  Such,  he  said,,  were  the 
sentiments  he  possessed  on  a  former  Jay,  and  such  were  the  senti 
ments  he  still  held.  That  other  noble  lords  thought  differently ; 
and  as  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  supported  them,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  measure,  dissenting  from  the  idea;  and  the  point  was  settled 
to  bring  the  matter  before  parliament.  That  if  independence  were 
to  be  granted,  he  foresaw,  in  his  own  mind,  tkat  England  was  un 
done.  He  wished  to  God,,  be  declared,,  that  he  had  been  deputed 
to  the  congress,  that  he  might  plead  the  cause  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  of  this ;  and'  that  he  might  exercise  whatever  powers  he 
possessed,  as  an  orator,  to  save  both  from  ruin,  by  bringing  the 
congress  to  a  conviction,  that,  if  their  independence  was  signed, 
their  liberties  were  gone  for  ever.  This  declaration  of  the  prime 
minister,  after  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Grenville  and  Sir  Guy 
Carlton  on  the  subject  of  American  independence,  as  before  men 
tioned,  excited  no  little  astonishment  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
America. 

It  was  supposedj.that,  with  a  view  of  attempting  some-  arrange 
ment  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  Lord  Shelburne  contemplated  send 
ing  Mr.  Jones,  afterwards  Sir  William  Jones,  to  America.  Cer 
tain  it  is,  that  about  the  last  of  June,  Mr.  Jones,  in  company  with 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Paradise,  went  to  Paris ;  and  it  was 
publicly  given  out,  they  were  on  their  way  to  America,  on  busi 
ness  of  a  private  nature ;  Mr.  Paradise,  to  recover  an  estate  be 
longing  to  him,  and  Mr.  Jones  as  his  counsels  While  at  Paris,  the 
latter  frequently  saw  and  conversed  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Jay,  and  a»  a  matter  of  curiosity,  presented  to  the  former,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  England,  what  he  called  "  a  frag 
ment  of  Polybius,  from  his  treatise  on  the  Athenian  government." 
He  took  this  singular  mode,  no  doubt,  of  sounding  the  American 
commissioners,  on  the  great  question  of  peace :  and  no  one  can 
read  this  supposed  fragment  of  a  celebrated  ancient  historian,  pur 
porting  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  contest  between  Athens  and  her 
colonies,  without  being  satisfied  as  to  its  real  object. 

"  Athens,"  says  this  fragment,  "  had  long  been  an  object  of  uni 
versal  admiration,  and  consequently  of  envy  ;  her  navy  was  invin 
cible,  her  commerce  extensive ;  Europe  and  Asia  supplied  her  with 
wealth ;  of  her  citizens,  all  were  intrepid,  many  virtuous ;  but  some 
too  much  infected  with  principles  unfavourable  to  freedom.  Hence 
an  oligarchy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  established  ;  crooked  coun 
sels  were  thought  supreme  wisdom ;  and  the  Athenians  having  lost 
Hieir  true  relish  for  their  own  freedom,  began  to  attack  that  of  their 
colonies,  and  of  the  states  which  they  had  before  protected !  Their 
wrogant  claims  of  unlimited  dominion,  had  compelled  the  Chians, 


posed'  by  him,  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  being 
made  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty." 

A  majority  of  the-  new  British  cabinet  very  early 
determined  to  offer  America  unlimited  unconditional 
independence,  as  the  basis  of  a  negotiation  for  peace, 
and  so  instructed  their  minister,  Mr.  Grenville.  This 
was  a  favourite  measure  with  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  on  this  point,  however,  the  cabinet  was 
divided.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne,  though  he  acqui 
esced,  was  still  opposed,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last 
measures  to  which  the  king  would  assent.  The  ill 
ness  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  1st  of  July,  produced  no  little 
delay  and  difficulty  in  the  negotiations.  The  ap 
pointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  produced  an  open  rupture  in  the  cabinet.* 


Coans,  Rhodians,  Lesbians,  to  join  with  nine  oilier  small  commu 
nities  in  the  social  war,  which  they  began  with  inconceivable  ar 
dour,  and  continued  with  industry  surpassing  all  example,  and  ai- 
most  surpassing  belief. 

"  They  were  openly  assisted  by  Mausoleus,  king  of  Caria,  to 
whose  metropolis  the  united'  islands  had  sent  a  philosopher  named 
El<yu.theo~ion,  eminent  for  the  deepest  knowledge  of  nature,  the  most 
solid  judgment,  most  approved  virtue,  and  most  ardent  zeal  for  (lie 
cause  of  general  liberty.  The  war  had  been  supported  for  three 
years  with  infinite  exertions  and  valour  on  both  sides,  with  delibe 
rate  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  with  unabated  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  who  had,  nevertheless,  despatched 
commissioners  to  Rhodes,  with  intent  to  propose  terms  of  accom 
modation  ;  but  the  states  (perhaps  too  pertinaciously)  refused  to 
hear  any  proposal  whatever,  without  a  previous  recognition  of  their 
total  independence,  by  the  magistrates  and  people  of  Athens.  It 
was  not  long  after  this  that  an  Athenian;  who  had  been  a  pupil  ct 
Isaeus,  together  with  Demosthenes,  and  began  to  be  known  in  his 
country  as  a  pleader  of  causes,  was  led,  by  some  affair  of  his  clients, 
to  the  capital  of  Caria.  He  was  a  man,  unauthorized,  unemploy 
ed,  unconnected,  independent  in  his  circumstances  as  much  as  ia 
his  principles ;  admitting  no  governor,  under  providence,  but  the 
laws ;  and  no  laws,  but  which  justice  and  virtue  had  dictated, 
which  wisdom  approved,  which  his  country  had  freely  enacted. 
He  had  been  known  at  Athens  to  the  sage  Eleutherion,.  and  their 
acquaintance  being  renewed,  he  sometimes  took  occasion,  in  their 
conversations,  to  lament  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  express  his 
eager  desire  of  making  a  general  peace  on  such  terms  as  would 
produce  the  greatest  good  from  the  greatest  evil ;  '  for  this,'  said  he, 
'  would  be  a  work  not  unworthy  the  divine  attributes,  and  if  mor 
tals  could  effect  it,  they  would  act  like  those  beneficent  beings, 
'whom  Socrates  believed  to  be  the  constant  friends  and  attendants, 
of  our  species.' "  •«• 

The  Athenian,  in  these  conversations,  is  also  represented  as  en 
deavouring  to  persuade  Eleutherion  not  to  insist  on  such  terms  of 
peace,  as  would  wound  the  pride  of  Athens,  without  any  substan 
tial  benefit  to  the  colonies,  and  particularly  not  to  insist  on  an  ex 
press  acknowledgment  of  their  independence.  "  Let  the  confede 
rates,"  he  said,  "  be  contented  with  the  svbsUmce  of  that  inde± 
pendence  which  they  have  asserted,  and  the  word  will  necessarily 
follow. 

"  Let  them  not  hurt  the  natural,  and,  perhaps,  not  reprehensible 
pride  of  Athens,  nor  demand  any  concession,  that  may  sink  in  the 
eyes  of  Greece  a  nation  to  whom  they  are  and  must  be  united  ia 
language,  in  blood,  in  manners,  in  interest,  in  principles.  Glory 
is  to  a  nation,  what  reputation  is  to  an  individual ;  it  is  not  an 
empty  sound,  but  important  and  essential.  It  will  be  glorious  in 
Athens  to  acknowledge  her  error  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  isl 
ands  ;  but  an  acknowledgment  of  her  inability  to  reduce  them  (if 
she  be  unable)  will  be  too  public  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  hes. 
rank  among  the  states  of  Greece  will  instantly  be  lowered." 
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Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Fox,  and  some  others,  re 
signed  their  places.  In  consequence  of  this,  William 
Pitt  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Thomas  Townshend  and  Lord  Grantham  secretaries 
of  state.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  king,  as 
well  as  Lord  Shelburne,  still  entertained  a  distant 


The  Athenian  declared,  that  whatever  his  own  advice  might  be., 
he  knew  and  positively  pronounced,  that  Athens  would  never  ex 
pressly  recognise  tha  independence  of  the  islands ;  that  an  express 
acknowledgment  of  it  was  merely  formal  with  respect  to  the  alies; 
but  the  prejudices  of  mankind  had  made  it  substantial  with  respect 
to  Athens. 

"  There  is  a  natural  union,"  he  said,  "  between  Athens  and  the 
islands  which  the  gods  had  made,  and  which  the  powers  of  hell 
could  not  dissolve.  Men,  speaking  the  same  idiom,  educated  in 
the  same  manner,  perhaps  in  the  same  place ;  professing  the  same 
principles;  sprung  from  the  same  ancestors  in  no  very  remote  de 
gree  ;  and  related  to  each  other  in  a  thousand  modes  of  consan 
guinity,  affinity,  and  friendship;  such  men  (whatever  they  may  say 
through  a 'temporary  resentment)  can  never  in  their  hearts  consider 
one  another  as  aliens." 

The  Athenian  then  proposed  "  the  general  ground  work  and 
plan  of  a  treaty,"  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  Cartons 
should  be  included  in  the  pacification  on  advantageous  terms,  that 
the  archon,  senate,  and  magistrates  of  Athens,  should  make  a  com 
plete  recognition  of  rights  of  all  the  Athenian  citizens,  of  all  orders 
•whatever,  and  all  laws  for  that  purpose  be  combined  in  one — "  there 
should  not  be  one  slave  in  Attica."  That  there  should  be  a  perfect 
co-ordination  between  Athens  and  the  thirteen  United  Islands ;  they 
considering  her  not  as  a  parent,  whom  they  must  obey,  but  as  an 
elder  sister,  whom  they  could  not  help  loving,  and  to  whom  they 
should  give  pre-eminence  of  honour  and  co-equality  of  power.  The 
new  constitutions  of  the  confederate  islands  to  remain.  On  every 
occasion  requiring  acts  for  the  general  good,  there  was  to  be  an 
assembly  of  deputies  from  the  senate  of  Athens  and  the  congress  of 
the  islands,  who  should  fairly  adjust  the  whole  business,  and  settle 
the  ratio  on  both  sides ;  this  committee  to  consist  of  fifty  islanders 
and  fifty  Athenians,  or  of  a  smaller  'number  chosen  by  them.  A 
proportionable  number  of  Athenian  citizens,  if  thought  necessary, 
were  to  have  seats,  and  the  power  of  debating  and  voting  on  ques 
tions  of  common  concern,  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  islands,  and 
a  proportionable  number  of  the  islanders  to  sit,  with  like  power,  in 
the  assembly  at  Athens.  No  obligation  to  make  war,  but  for  the 
common  interest — commerce  to  flow  in  a  free  course,  for  the  gene 
ral  advantages  of  the  united  powers,  and  a  universal  unlimited 
amnesty  to  be  proclaimed,  in  every  part  of  Greece  and  Asia. 

"  This,"  said  the  ingenious  Athenian,  "  is  the  rough  sketch  of  a 
treaty  founded  on  virtue  and  liberty. 

"  The  idea  of  it  still  fills  and  expands  my  soul ;  and  if  it  cannot 
be  realized,  I  shall  not  think  it  less  glorious,  but  shall  only  grieve 
more  and  more  at  the  perverseness  of  mankind. 

"  May  the  Eternal  Being,  whom  the  "wise  and  virtuous  adore, 
and  whose  attribute  it  is  to  convert  into  good,  that  evil,  which  his 
unsearchable  wisdom  permits,  inspire  all  ranks  of  men  to  promote 
this  or  a  similar  plan  !  If  this  be  impracticable,  O  human  nature ! 

But  I  am  fully  confident  that  if more  at  large happiness 

of  all." 

"  No  more  is  extant,"  Mr.  Jones  added,  "  of  this  interesting  piece, 
upon  which  the  commentary  of  the  sage  Polybius  would  have  been 
particularly  valuable  in  these  times." 

The  allusions  in  this  singular  and  ingenious  communication,  were 
too  obvious  to  be  misunderstood,  and  left  little  doubt  on  the  minds 
of  the  American  commissioners,  that  the  real  object  of  Mr.  Jones, 
in  his  visit  at  Paris,  as  well  as  his  intended  voyage  to  America, 
was,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  on  terms  short  of  an  ea> 
press  and  open  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  America. 
Mr.  Jay  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  by  seeing  in  a  pamphlet 
put  into  his  hands  by  Mr.  Jones,  containing  an  account  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  "  Society  for  constitutional  information,"  a  commu- 
:  •i'-ation  made  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Jones  himself,  in  which  he  an- 


hope  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
Americans  short  of  an  open  and  express  acknow 
ledgment  of  their  independence  :  and  the  views  of 
the  latter  on.  this  point,  probably,  had  no  little  in<- 
fluence  in  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  administra 
tion.*  Parliament  adjourned  on  the  llth  of  July 


nounced  his  intention  of  leaving  England  speedily,  "  on  a  mission 
connected  with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  country." 

These  suspicions  were  communicated  to  congress  both  by  Dr 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  foreign  af 
fairs,  the  latter  particularly  stated  his  suspicions  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Jones ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  the 
same,  says,  "  It  looks  as  if,  since  their  late  success  in  the  West 
Indies,  they  a  little  repented  of  the  advances  they  had  made  in  their 
declarations  respecting  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence ; 
and  we  have  good  information,  that  some  of  the  ministry  still  flatter 
the  king  with  the  hope  of  recovering  his  sovereignty  over  us,  on 
the  same  terms  as  are  now  making  with  Ireland.  However  will 
ing  we  might  have  been,  at  the  commencement  of  this  contest,  to 
have  accepted  such  conditions,  be  -assured  that  we  can  have  ne 
safety  in  them  at  present. 

"There  are,"  he  added,  "  as  reported,  great  divisions  in  the  mi 
nistry  on  other  points,  as  well  as  this;  and  those  who  aim  at  en 
grossing  the  power,  flatter  the  king  with  this  project  of  re-union ; 
and  it  is  said,  have  much  reliance  on  the  operations  of  privat, 
agents  sent  into  America  to  dispose  minds  in  favour  of  it,  and  to 
bring  about  a  separate  treaty  there,  with  General  Carleton." 

The  noble  biographer  of  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  -declares; 
that  the  object  of  his  intended  journey  to  America  was  "  profession 
al,"  and  that  the  "  surmises  and  insinuations"  circulated  to  tin 
contrary,  were  without  foundation. 

Yet  the  situation  of  the  British  cabinet  at  that  time,  the  opinion 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  on  the  question  of  American  independence, 
as  declared  in  parliament,  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Jones  was  his 
particular  friend,  and  above  all,  the  internal  evidence  arising  from 
the  extraordinary  communication  made  to  Dr.  Franklin  ;  a  commu 
nication,  novel,  indeed,  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  but  certainly, 
in  its  style  and  manner,  well  calculated  to  disclose  his  supposed  ob 
ject,  leave  little  doubt  but  that  this  eminent  scholar  was  requested, 
by  high  authority,  to  sound  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  secret  manner,  as  to 
terms  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with  America,  the  least  wound 
ing  to  British  pride.  Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  Mr.  Jones  himsell 
alluded  to  this  transaction,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  Lord  Althrop,  ol 
the  5th  of  October,  1782,  mentioned  by  his  biographer,  in  which  he 
says,  "  I  know  not  what  *****  thinks;  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  sturdy  trans-atlantic  yeomanry  will  neither  be  dragooned 
or  bamboozled  out  of  their  liberty."  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  real  or  ultimate  views  of  Mr.  Jones,  he  returned  to  England 
without  visiting  America.  The  French  court  again  apprehended 
that  the  Americans  might  be  induced  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and 
on  terms  short  of  absolute  independence.  These  apprehensions  be 
ing  communicated  to  the  members  of  congress,  in  October,  1782, 
they  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  to  conclude  neither 
a  separate  peace  nor  truce  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  they  would 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  until  by  the  blessing  of  -God  on  the 
united  arms,  a  peace  should  be  happily  accomplished ;  by  which 
the  full  and  absolute  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United 
States  having  been  duly  assured,  thi'ir  rights  and  interests,  as  well 
as  those  of  their  allies,  should  be  effectually  provided  for  and  se 
cured  ;  and  that  they  would  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any 
overtures  of  pacification,  but  in  confidence  and  in  concert  with  his 
most  Christian  Majesty. — Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History,  vol. 
ii.  p.  126—132. 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  found  the  following 
memorandum  :  "  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
the  king  said  to  Lord  Shelburne,  '  I  will  be  plain  with  you ;  the 
point  next  my  heart,  and  which  I  am  determined,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  may,  never  to  relinquish  but  with  my  crown  and  life,  is,  to 
prevent  a  total  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
America.  Promise  to  stipport  me  en  this  ground,  and  I  will  leave 
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having  passed  an  act  at  the  close  of  the  session,  au 
thorizing  the  king  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with 
the  Americans. 

The  instructions  of  congress  to  the  American  com 
missioners  not  to  conclude  peace  without  the  consent 
of  France,  rendered  their  situation  complicated  and 
embarrassing.,  There  were  several  questions  which 
the  Americans  deemed  of  the  first  importance,  in 
which  the  Fiench  court  either  felt  no  interest,  or 
were  opposed  to  the  American  claims.  The  princi 
pal  of  these  points  referred  to  the  right  of  fishery  on 
the  grand  bank,  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.*  On  the  latter  point,  Spainrwho  was 
also  a  party  to  the  negotiations,  was  extremely  desi 
rous  of  limiting  as  much  as  possible  the  extent  of 
the  American  territory.  These  circumstances  occa 
sioned  much  difficulty  and  considerable  delay.  At 
length  the,  American  commissioners  determined  to 
agree  to,  a  provisional  treaty  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  court.  Mr.  Oswald7who  had  succeed 
ed  Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern 
ment,  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  the  American 
loyalists  being;  compensated  for  the  losses  they  had 
incurred  during  the  struggle  for  independence  ;  but 
this  proposition  was  met  by  a  counter  one  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  that  a  similar  arrangement  should  be  made 
by  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  Americans  who 
had  suffered  in  their  property  from  the  destruction 
carried  on  by  the  British  troops.  This  point  was 
therefore  ultimately  waived,  and  other  difficulties  be 
ing  overcome,  a  provisional  treaty  was  agreed  to  on 
the  30th  of  November ;  and  after  great  delay,  occa 
sioned  by  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  procure  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  by  Great 
Britain,  preliminary  treaties  of  peace  were  signed  on 


you  unmolested  on  every  other  ground,  and  with  full  power  as  the 
prime  minister  of  this  kingdom.'  The  bargain  was  struck." — 
Franklin's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  326. 

*  "The  suspicions  of  the  American  ministers  as  to  the  views  of 
the  French  court,  concerning  the  fisheries  and  boundaries,  were 
confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Barbe  de  Marbois,  charge  des  affairs  in 
America,  a  copy  of  which  (the  original  having  been  intercepted) 
was,  about  this  time,  put  into  their  hands.  The  policy,  as  well  as 
intention  of  Fiance,  as  disclosed  by  this  letter,  evidently  was,  that 
the  fisheries  and  western  country  should  be  relinquished  by  the 
United  States  as  the  price  of  peace  ;  and  Monsieur  Marbois  hints 
to  Vergennes  the  propriety  of  taking  early  measures  to  prevent 
any  discontents  in  America  in  consequence  of  such  relinquishment. 
After  speaking  of  the  different  parties  in  the  United  States  on  these 
subjects,  he  says,  '  There  are  some  judicious  persons  to  whom  one 
may  speak  of  giving  up  the  fisheries  and  the  [boundaries]  of  the 
west,  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  but  there  are  enthusiasts  who  fly  out 
at  this  idea,  and  their  numbers  cannot  fail  of  increasing  when,  after 
the  English  are  expelled  this  continent,  the  burden  of  the  war  will 
scarce  be  felt.'  In  conclusion,  he  says,  '  But  it  is  best  to  be  pre 
pared  for  any  discontent,  although  it  should  be  temporary.  It  is 
remarked  by  some,  that  as  England  has  other  fisheries  besides 
Newfoundland,  she  may,  perhaps,  endeavour  that  the  Americans 
should  partake  in  that  of  the  grand  bank,  in  order  to  conciliate  their 


the  20th  of  January,  1783,  between  France,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain.t 

On  the  24th  of  March,  intelligence  of  a  general 
peace  reached  America  by  a  letter  from  the  Marqxiis 
de  la  Fayette  ;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued 
recalling  all  armed  vessels  cruising  under  the  autho 
rity  of  the  United  State*.  Congress  soon  after  re 
ceived  official  information  of  the  agreement  between 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  prelimi 
nary  articles  between  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
and,  on  the  llth  of  April,  they  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  cessation  of  arms,  as  well  by  sea  as  by 
land,  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  enjoining  its  strict  observ 
ance.  On  the  19th  of  April,,  peace  was  proclaimed 
in  the  American  army  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
precisely  eight  years  from  the  day  of  the  first  effusion 
of  blood  at  Lexington. 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  ac 
knowledged  by  Sweden,  on  the  5th  of  February  ;  by 
Denmark,  on  the  25th  of  February ;  by  Spain,  on 
the  24th  of  March  ;  and  by  Russia,. in  July  ;  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  were  also  concluded  with- 
each  of  those  powers.  On  the  8th  of  June,  Gen 
eral  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  in  the  union,  on, 
the  present  situation,  and  what  appeared  to  him. 
the  wisest  policy,  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
paternal  and  affectionate  letter  he  stated  four  things- 
which  he  conceived  to  be  essential  to  their  well- 
being,  and  even  to  their  existence,  as  an  indepen 
dent  power :  "  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states 
under  one  general  head ;  a  sacred  regard  to  pub 
lic  justice  ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establish- 

affections,  or  procure  some  compensation,  or  create  a  jealousy  be 
tween  them  and  us.  But  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  she  will  act 
so  contrary  to  her  interest ;  and  were  she  to  do  it,  it  will  be  better 
to  have  declared  at  an  early  period  to  the  Americans,  that  their 
pretension  is  not  founded,  and  that  his  majesty  does  not  intend  to 
support  it.'  " — Franklin's  Works.  Pitkin,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  i 

t  When  these,  with  the  provisional  treaty  with  America,  were 
laid  before  parliament  in  February  following,  they  became  the 
subject  of  violent  debates  and  severe  animadversion.  The  ministry 
were  accnsed  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  country,  by  making 
unnecessary  concessions  to  their  enemies.  One  of  the  resolutions 
introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  on  the  subject,  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  was,  "  That  the  concessions  made  to  the  adversaries  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  provisional  treaty  and  preliminary  articles, 
were  greater  than  they  were  entitled  to,  either  from  the  actual 
situation  of  their  respective  possessions,  or  from  their  comparative 
strength."  This  resolution  was  carried  against  the  ministry  by 
two  hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  ninety.  The  great 
object  of  the  majority  was,  to  compel  Lord  Shelburne  and  some  of 
his  adherents  to  resign  their  places.  This  was  effected  by  the  ex 
traordinary  coalition  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  their  friends. 
On  the  2d  of  April  a  new  administration  was  formed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  placed  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lord  North  and. 
Mr-  F.ox  were  made  secretaries  of  state. 
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ment ;  and  the  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friend 
ly  disposition,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  preju 
dices  and  politics,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions 
which  are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individual  advanta 
ges  to  the  interest  of  the  community.  These,"  he 
added,  "  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric 
of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be 
supported."  Having  requested  that  each  governor 
would  communicate  these  sentiments  to  his  legislature 
at  their  next  meeting,  and  that  they  might  be  con 
sidered  "  as  the  legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently 
wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country, 
iind  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not 
fail  to  implore  the  Divine  benediction  upon  it ;"  he 
concluded  his  letter  in  language  becoming  a  Chris 
tian  patriot,  and  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance  : 
"  I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  God  would 
have  you,  and  the  state  over  which  you  preside,  in 
his  holy  protection,  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination 
and  obedience  to  government ;  to  entertain  a  bro 
therly  affection  and  love  for  one  another,  for  their 


*  An  abstract  of  this  memorable  document  will  not  be  deemed 
unnecessary  in  a  work  like  the  present.  By  the  first  article  of  this 
treaty,  his  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the  United  States,  viz. 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states ;  that 
he  treats  with  them  as  such,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  suc 
cessors,  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  government,  propriety,  and 
territorial  ftghts  of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof.  By  the  se 
cond  article,  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  are  declared  and 
described  from  St.  Croix,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  Canada,  by  the  lakes 
and  the  river  Mississippi,  to  East  Florida.  By  the  third  article,  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank, 
and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland,  also  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish  ;  and  also  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish 
of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British 
fishermen  shall  use,  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island  ;) 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks,  of  all  other  of  his  Britan 
nic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fish 
ermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands,  and 
Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled  ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without 
a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  of  the  inhabitants,  proprie 
tors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  By  the  fourth  article,  it  is  agreed, 
that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  bona  fide 
debts  heretofore  contracted.  By  the  fifth  article,  it  is  agreed,  that 
the  congress  shall  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states,  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  estates,  rights, 
and  properties,  which  have  been  confiscated,  belonging  to  real  British 
subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  of  persons 
resident  in  districts  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty's  arms,  and  who 
i|8,ve  not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  persons 


fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large,  and  par* 
ticularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  served  in  the 
field ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  most  graciously  be; 
pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility,, 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  were  the  charac 
teristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose  example  in- 
these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  hnppy  nation." 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Bri 
tain  and  the  United  States  of  America  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  3d  of  September,  by  David  Hartley,  Esq., 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  by  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Jay,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  the 
treaty  attest  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  American  ne^ 
gotiators,  as  well  as  the  liberal  feelings  which  actua 
ted  the  British  ministry.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  fully  acknowledged.  The  right 
of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  certain 
facilities  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  right,  were  secured; 
to  them  for  ever ;  and  territory  was  ceded  to  them, 
more  extensive  than  the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to. 
anticipate  or  to  hope.* 

of  any  other  description  shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain 
twelve  months,  unmolested  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  restitu 
tion  of  such  of  their  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  as  may  have  been 
confiscated ;  and  that  congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
several  states  a  reconsideration  and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  re 
garding  the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  perfectly 
consistent  not  only  with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of 
conciliation  which,  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  should 
universally  prevail.  And  that  congress  shall  also  recommend  to 
the  several  states,  that  the  estates,  rights,  and  properties  of  such 
last  mentioned  persons  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they  refunding  to 
any  persons  who  may  be  now  in  possession  the  bona  fide  price 
(where  any  has  been  given)  which  such  persons  may  have  paid  ou 
purchasing  any  of  the  said  lands,  rights,  or  properties,  since  the 
confiscation.  And  it  is  agreed  that  all  persons  who  have  any  in 
terest  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  settlements,  or 
otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  jusl  rights.  By  the  sixth  article,  it  is  agreed,  that  there 
shall  be  no  future  confiscations  made,  nor  any  prosecutions  com 
menced  against  any  person  or  persons,  for  or  by  reason  of  the  part 
which  he  or  they  may  have  taken  in  the  present  war ;  and  that  no 
person  shall  on  that  account  suffer  any  future  loss  or  damage,  either 
in  his  person,  liberty,  or  property ;  and  that  those  who  may  be  in 
confinement  on  such  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
prosecution  so  commenced  be  discontinued.  By  the  seventh  arti 
cle,  it  is  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  be 
tween  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  said  states,  and  between  the 
subjects  of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other:  wherefore,  all 
hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease;  all 
prisoners  on  both  sides  shall  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any 
destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  th« 
American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and 
fleets,  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  post,  place,  and 
harbour,  within  the  same,  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the  American 
artillery  that  may  be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and  cause  all 
archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the  sai<J 
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While  the  negotiations  were  pending,  the  Ameri 
can  troops  were  retained  in  service,  but  remained 
unemployed  at  their  various  stations.  They  saw 
with  pleasure  the  end  of  their  toils  approaching,  but 
apprehended  that  their  country,  when  she  no  longer 
needed  their  services,  would  forget  with  what  zeal 
and  fidelity  they  had  been  rendered.  The  officers, 
especially,  dreaded  that,  after  having,  for  want  of  pay, 
expended  their  private  fortunes,  and  after  having 
exhausted  their  strength  in  the  performance  of  ar 
duous  and  protracted  services,  they  should  be  dis 
missed  in  poverty,  without  any  secure  provision  for 
their  future  support.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  a 
resolution  had  been  adopted  by  congress,  stipulating 
that  the  officers,  after  being  disbanded,  should  receive 
half-pay  for  life.  This  resolution  had  never  been 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states,  and  no  safe 
reliance  could  therefore  be  placed  upon  it.  In  De 
cember,  1782,  the  officers  forwarded  to  congress  a 
petition,  praying  that  all  arrears  which  were  due  to 
them  might  be  discharged,  and  that,  instead  of  half- 
pay  for  life,  a  sum  equal  to  five  years'  full  pay  should 
be  paid  or  secured  to  them  when  disbanded.  The 
delay  of  congress  to  comply  with  this  request  pro 
duced  an  alarming  agitation  in  that  portion  of  the 
army  stationed  at  Newburgh.  An  address  to  the 
officers  was  privately  circulated,  written  with  great 
ability,  and  admirably  well  fitted  to  work  upon  those 
passions  which  recent  sufferings  and  gloomy  fore 
bodings  had  excited  in  every  bosom.  The  writer 
boldly  recommended  that,  as  all  the  applications  to 
the  sympathy  and  justice  of  congress  had  failed  of 
success,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  their  fears. 
Fortunately,  the  commander  in  chief  was  in  the 


states  or  their  citizens,  which  in  the  course  of  the  war  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith  restored  and 
delivered  to  the  proper  states  and  persons  to  whom  they  belong. 
By  the  eighth  article,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from 
its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  ninth  article,  in  case  it  should  so  happen  that  any  place  or  ter 
ritory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  United  Stales,  should 
have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  either  from  the  other,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  said  provisional  articles  in  America,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  same  shall  be  restored  -without  difficulty,  and  without  re 
quiring  any  compensation.  By  the  tenth  article,  the  solemn  ratifi 
cations  of  the  present  treaty  exhibited  in  good  and  due  form,  shall 
be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parlies  in  the  space  of  six 
months,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

*  In  America,  the  approach  of  peace,  combined  with  other  causes, 
produced  a  state  of  things  alike  interesting  and  critical.  The 
officers  who  had  wasted  their  fortunes  and  their  prime  of  life  in 
unrewarded  service,  fearing,  with  reason,  that  congress  possessed 
neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  comply  with  its  engage 
ments  to  the  army,  could  not  look  with  unconcern  at  the  prospect 
which  was  opening  to  them.  In  December,  soon  after  going  into 
winter  quarters,  they  presented  a  petition  to  congress,  respecting 
the  money  actually  due  to  them,  and  proposing  a  commutation  of 
the  half-pay  stipulated  by  the  resolutions  of  October,  1780,  for  a 


camp.  Though  conscious  that  the  officers  had  just 
cause  of  complaint,  he  was  aware  that  duty  to  his 
country,  and  even  friendship  for  them,  required  that 
he  should  prevent  the  adoption  of  rash  and  disorderly 
expedients  to  obtain  redress.  Calling  them  together, 
he,  by  a  calm  and  sensible  address,  persuaded  them 
to  rely  still  longer  upon  the  disposition  of  congress 
to  perform  for  them  whatever  the  limited  means  of 
the  nation  would  permit.  In  a  letter  to  that  body, 
giving  an  account  of  these  occurrences,  he  maintain 
ed  and  enforced  the  claims  of  the  officers  with  such 
pathos  and  strength  of  reasoning,  that  their  request 
was  granted. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  congress  issued  a  procla 
mation  for  disbanding  the  army.  This  document 
states,  "  That,  in  the  progress  of  an  arduous  and 
difficult  war,  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  displayed  every  military  and  patriotic 
virtue,  and  are  not  less  to  be  applauded  for  their  for 
titude  and  magnanimity  in  the  most  trying  scenes  of 
distress,  than  for  a  series  of  heroic  and  illustrious 
achievements,  which  exalt  them  to  high  rank  among 
the  most  zealous  and  successful  defenders  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankind  ;  and  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  our  cause  and  our 
arms,  the  glorious  period  is  arrived  when  our  na 
tional  independence  and  sovereignty  are  established, 
and  we  enjoy  the  prospect  of  permanent  and  honour 
able  peace.  The  United  States,  in  congress  assem 
bled,  thus  impressed  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  dis 
tinguished  merit,  and  good  conduct  of  the  said 
armies,  do  give  them  the  thanks  of  their  country  for 
their  long,  eminent,  and  faithful  services.*  And  it  is 
our  will  and  pleasure,  that  such  part  of  the  federal 


sum  in  gross,  which,  they  flattered  themselves,  would  encounter 
fewer  prejudices  than  the  half-pay  establishment.  Some  security 
that  the  engagements  of  the  government  would  be  complied  with 
was  also  requested.  A  committee  of  officers  was  deputed  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  congress  to  this  memorial,  and  to  attend  its  progress 
through  the  house. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  federal  govern 
ment,  were  persons  sincerely  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
public  creditors  generally,  and  to  that  class  of  them  particularly 
whose  claims  were  founded  in  military  service.  But  many  viewed 
the  army  with  jealous  eyes,  acknowledged  its  merit  with  unwilling 
ness,  and  betrayed,  involuntarily,  their  repugnance  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  the  public  engagements.  With  this  question,  another 
of  equal  importance  was  connected,  on  which  congress  was  divided 
almost  in  the  same  manner.  One  party  was  attached  to  a  state, 
the  other  to  a  continental  system.  The  latter  laboured  to  fund  the 
public  debts  on  solid  continental  security,  while  the  former  opposed 
their  whole  weight  to  measures  calculated  to  effect  that  object. 

In  consequence  of  these  divisions  on  points  of  the  deepest  inter 
est,  the  business  of  the  army  advanced  slowly,  and  the  important 
question  respecting  the  commutation  of  their  half-pay  remained 
undecided,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  (he  signature  of  the 
preliminary  and  eventual  articles  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  officers,  soured  by  their  past  sufferings,  their  present  wants, 
and  their  gloomy  prospects — exasperated  bv  the  neglect  which  they 
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armies  as  stand  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war, 
and  as  by  our  acts  of  the  26th  of  May,  the  llth  of 

experienced,  and  ihe  injustice  which  they  apprehended,  manifested 
an  irritable  and  uneasy  temper,  which  required  only  a  slight  im 
pulse  to  give  it  activity.  To  render  this  temper  the  more  danger 
ous,  an  opinion  had  been  insinuated  that  the  commander  in  chief 
was  restrained,  by  extreme  delicacy,  from  supporting  their  interests 
with  that  zeal  which  his  feelings  and  knowledge  of  their  situation 
had  inspired.  Early  in  March,  a  letter  was  received  from  their 
committee  in  Philadelphia,  showing  that  the  objects  tbev  solicited 
had  not  been  obtained.  On  the  10th  of  that  month,  an  anonymous 
paper  was  circulated,  requiring  a  meeting  of  the  general  and  field 
officers  at  the  public  burMing  on  the  succeeding  day  at  eleven  in 
the  morning;  and  announcing'  the  expectation  that  an  officer  from 
each  company,  and  a  delegate  from  the  medical  staff,  would  attend. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  avowed  to  be,  "  to  consider  the  late 
letter  from  their  representatives  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  mea 
sures  (if  any)  should'  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  griev 
ances  which  they  seemed  to  have  solicited  in  vain." 

On  the  same  day  an  address  to  the  army  was  privatelv  circulated, 
which  was  admirably  well  calculated  to  work  on  the  passions  of 
the  moment,  and  to  lead  to  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  Full 
justice  can  not  be  done  to  this  eloquent  paper  without  inserting  it 
entire.. 

"  To  the  officers  of  the  army. 
l!  Gentlemen, 

"  A  fellow  soldier,  whose  interests  and  affections  bend  him  strong 
ly  to  you,  wfiose  past  sufferings  have  been  as  great,  and  whose  fu 
ture  fortune  may  be  as  desperate  as  yours,  would  beg  leave  to  ad 
dress  you. 

"  Age  has  its  claims,  and  rank  is  not  without  its  pretensions,  to 
advise  ;  but  though  unsupported  by  both,  he  flatters  himself  that  the 
plain  language  of  sincerity  and  experience  will 'neither  be  unheard 
nor  unregarded. 

"  Like  many  of  you,  fie  loved' private  life,  and  left  it  with  regret. 
He  left  it,  determined  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  necessity 
that  called  him  to  it,  and  not  until  then — not  until  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  th"e  slaves  of  power,  and  the  hirelings  of  injustice,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  schemes,  and  acknowledge  America  as 
terrible  in  arms  as  she  had  been  humble  in  remonstrance.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  has  long  shared  in  your  toils,  and  mingled 
in  your  dangers.  He  has  felt  the  cold  hand  of  poverty  without  a 
murmur,  and  has  seen  the  insolence  of  wealth  without  a  sigh.  But 
too  much  under  the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  sometimes  weak 
enough  to  mistake  desire  for  opinion,  he  has  until  lately — very 
lately — believed  in  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  hoped  that,  as 
the  clouds  of  adversity  scattered,  and  as  the  sunshine  of  peace  and 
better  fortune  broke  in  upon  us,  the  coldness  and  severity  of  go 
vernment  would  relax,  and  that  more  than  justice,  lhat  gratitude 
would  blaze  forth  upon  those  hands  which  had  upheld  her  in  the 
darkest  stages  of  her  passage  from  impending  servitude  to  acknow 
ledged  independence.  But  faith  has  its  limits,  as  well  as  temper, 
and  there  are  points  beyond  which  neither  can  be  stretched  without 
sinking  into  cowardice,  or  plunging  into  credulity.  This,  my 
friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your  situation.  Hurried  to  the  very  verge 
of  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  for  ever.  To  be  tame  and 
unprovoked  when  injuries  press  hard  upon  you,  is  more  than  weak 
ness  ;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage  without  one  manly  effort  of 
your  own,  would  fix  your  character,  and  show  the  world  how  richly 
you  deserve  those  chains  you  broke.  To  guard  against  this  evil, 
let  us  take  a  review  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  now  stand,  and 
from  thence  carry  our  thoughts  forward  for  a  moment  into  the  un 
explored  field  of  expedient. 

"  After  a  pursuit  of  seven  long  years,  the  object  for  which  we 
set  out  is  at  length  brought  within  our  reach. — Yes,  my  friends, 
lhat  suffering  courage  of  yours  was  active  once. — It  has  conducted 
the  United  States  of  America  through  a  doubtful  and  a  bloody 
war.  It  has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  independency  ;  and  peace 
returns  again  to  bless — whom  1 — A  country  willing  to  redress  your 
wrongs,  cherish  your  worth,  and  reward  your  services  1  A  coun 
try  courting  your  return  to  private  life  with  tears  of  gratitude  and 
wnil.es  of  admiration — longing  to  divide  with  you  that  independency 


June,  the  9th  of  August,  and  the  26th  of  September 
last,  were  furloughed,  shall,  from  and  after  the  3d 

which  your  gallantry  has  given,  and  those  riches  which  your 
wounds  have  preserved  1  Is  this  the  case  ?  Or  is  it  rather  a  coun 
try  lhat  tramples  upon  your  rights,  disdains  yoiir  cries,  and  insults 
your  distresses  1  Have  you  not  more  than  once  suggested  your 
wishes  and  made  known  your  wants  to  congress  7  Wants  and 
wishes  which  gratitude  and  policy  would  have  anticipated  rather 
than  evaded  ;  and  have  you  not  lately,  in  the  meek  language  of 
entreating- memorials,  begged  from  their  justice  what  you  could  no 
longer  expect  from  their  favour  1  How  have  you  been  answered  1 
Let  the  letter  which  you  are  called  to  consider  to-morrow  reply. 

"If  this  then  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are' 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect 
from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate 
by  division  1  When  lliose  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  com 
panions  of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  rfo  re- 
maining  mark  of  military  distinction  left  but  your  wants,  infirinJ- 
ties,  and  scars  1  Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by 
this  revolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  contempt  ?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through 
the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  lhat 
life  to  charily  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honour  1  If  you 
can — go — and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  torie?,  and  the  scorn  of 
whigs  ; — the  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world. 
Go, — starve  and  be  forgotten.  But  if  your  spirit  shoulfl  revolt  at 
this ;  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover,  and  spirit  enough  to 
oppose,  tyranny,  under  whatever  garb  it  may  assume  ;  whether  it' 
be  the  plain  coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid  robe  of  royalty ; 
if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a  people  and  a 
cause,  between  men  and  principles, — awake  :  attend  to  your  situ^- 
tion,  and  redress  yourselves.  If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every, 
future  effort  is  in  vain :  and  your  threats  then  will  be  as  empty  as 
your  entreaties  now.  * 

"  I  would  advise  you  therefore  to  come  to  somer  final  opinion- 
upon  what  you  can  bear,  and  what  you  will  suffer.  If  your  deter 
mination  be  in  any  proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal 
from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of  the  government.  Change  the  milk- 
and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial.  Assume  a  bolder  tone, — 
decent,  but  lively,  spirited,  and  determined  ;  and  suspect  the  man 
who  would  advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance. 
Let  two  or  three  men,  who  can  feel  as  well  as  write,  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  your  last  remanstrance ;  for  I  would  no  longer  give  it 
the  sueing,  soft,  unsuccessful  epithet  of  memorial.  Let  it  be  repre 
sented  in  language  that  will  neither  dishonour  you  by  its  rudeness, 
nor  betray  you  by  its  fears,  what  has  been  promised  by  congress, 
and  what  has  been  performed ; — how  long  and  how  patiently  you 
have  suffered ; — how  little  you  have  asked,  and  how  much  of  that 
little  has  been  denied.  Tell  them  lhat,  though  you  were  the  first, 
and  would  wish  to  be  the  last  to  encounter  danger ;  though  despair 
itself  can  never  drive  you  into  dishonour,  it  may  drive  you  from  the 
field;— that  the  wound  often  irritated  and  never  healed,  may  at 
length  become  incurable ;  and  that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity 
from  congress  now  must  operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  you  for 
ever  ;  that  in  any  political  event,  the  army  has  its  alternative.  If 
peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  you  from  your  arms  but  death  5 
if  war,  lhat  courting  the  auspices,  and  inviting  the  directions  of 
your  illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country, 
smile  in  your  turn,  and  'mock  when  their  fear  cometh  on.'  But 
let  it  represent  also  that,  should  they  comply  with  the  request  of 
your  late  memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  happy  and  Ihcm  more 
respeclable.  That  while  war  should  continue  you  would  follow 
their  standard  into  the  field;  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  you1 
would  withdraw  into  the  shade  ef  private  life,  and  give  the  world 
another  subject  of  wonder  and  applause; — an  army  victorious  over 
its  enemies,  victorious  over  itself." 

Persuaded  as  the  officers  in  general  were  of  the  indisposition  of 
government  to  remunerate  their  services,  this  eloquent  and  impas 
sioned  address,  dictated  by  genius  and  by  feeling,  found  in  almost 
every  bosom  a  kindred  though  latent  sentiment  prepared  to  receive 
its  impression.  Quick  as  the  train  to  which  a  torch  is  applied,  the 
passions  caught  its  flame,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  required  but 
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day  of  November  next,  be  absolutely  discharged,  by 
virtue  of  this  our  proclamation,  from  the  said  ser 


vice.' 


the  assemblage  proposed  for  the  succeeding  day,  to  communicate 
the  conflagration  to  the  combustible  mass,  and  to  produce  an  explo 
sion  ruinous  to  the  army,  and  to  the  nation. 

Fortunately,  the  commander  in  chief  was  in  camp.  His  charac 
teristic  firmness  and  decision  did  not  forsake  him  in  this  crisis. 
The  occasion  required  that  his  measures  should  be  firm,  but  pru 
dent  and  conciliatory, — evincive  of.  his  fixed  determination  to  oppose 
any  rash  proceedings,  but  calculated  to  assuage  the  irritation  which 
•was  excited,  and  to  restore  confidence  in  government. 

Knowing  well  that  it  was  much  easier  to  avoid  intemperate 
measures  than  to  correct  them,  he  thought  it  of  essential  importance 
to  prevent  the  immediate  meeting  of  the  officers  ;  but,  knowing  also 
that  a  sense  of  injury  and  a  fear  of  injustice  had  made  a  deep  im 
pression  on  them,  and  that  their  sensibilities  were  all  alive  to  the 
proceedings  of  congress  on  their  memorial,  he  thought  it  more  ad 
visable  to  guide  their  deliberations  on  that  interesting  subject,  than 
to  discountenance  them. 

With  these  views,  he  noticed  in  his  orders,  the  anonymous  paper 
proposing  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
their  good  sense  would  secure  them  from  paying  any  "  attention  to 
such  an  irregular  invitation ;  but  his  own  duty,  he  conceived,  as 
well  as  the  reputation  and  true  interest  of  the  army,  required  his 
disapprobation  of  such  disorderly  proceedings.  At  the  same  time, 
he  requested  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from 
each  company,  and  a  proper  representation  from  the  staff  of  the 
army,  to  assemble  at  twelve  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  at  the  new  build 
ing,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  deputed  by  the  army  to 
congress.  After  mature  deliberation  they  will  devise  what  farther 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  most  rational  and  best  calculated 
to  obtain  the  just  and  important  object  in  view."  The  senior  officer 
in  rank  present  was  directed  to  preside,  and  report  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  to  the  commander  in  chief. 

The  day  succeeding  that  on  which  these  orders  were  published, 
a  second  anonymous  address  appeared,  from  the  same  pen  which 
had  written  the  first.  Its  author,  acquainted  with  the  discontents 
of  the  army,  did  not  seem  to  despair  of  impelling  the  officers  to  the 
desired  point.  He  affected  to  consider  the  orders  in  a  light  favour 
able  to  his  views : — "  as  giving  system  to  their  proceedings,  and 
stability  to  their  resolves." 

But  Washington  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  interval  between  his  orders  and  the  general  meeting  they  in 
vited,  was  employed  in  impressing  on  those  officers  individually 
who  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  the  general  confidence,  a  just 
sense  of  the  true  interests  of  the  army ,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
his  influence  was  exerted  to  calm  the  agitations  of  the  moment, 
and  conduct  them  to  a  happy  termination.  This  was  a  work  of  no 
inconsiderable  difficulty.  So  convinced  were  many  that  govern 
ment  designed  to  deal  unfairly  by  them,  that  only  the  reliance  they 
placed  on  their  general,  and  their  attachment  to  his  person  and 
character,  could  have  moderated  their  resentments  so  far  as  to  in 
duce  them  to  adopt  the  measures  he  recommended. 

On  the  15th,  the  convention  of  officers  assembled,  and  General 
Gates  took  the  chair.  The  commander  in  chief  then  addressed 
them  in  the  following  terms. 

"  Gentlemen, — 

"  By  an  anonymous  summons,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
convene  you  together.  How  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  pro 
priety,  how  unmilitary,  and  how  subversive  of  all  order  and  disci 
pline,  let  the  good  sense  of  the  army  decide. 

"  In  the  moment  of  this  summons,  another  anonymous  production 
was  sent  into  circulation,  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  and  pas 
sions  than  to  the  judgment  of  the  army.  The  author  of  the  piece 
is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  goodness  of  his  pen  ;  and  I  could 
wish  he  had  as  much  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart ;  for  as 
men  see  through  different  optics,  and  are  induced  by  the  reflecting 
faculties  of  the  mind,  to  use  different  means  to  attain  the  same  end, 
the  author  of  the  address  should  have  had  more  charily  than  to 
mark  for  suspicion  the  man  who  should  recommend  moderation 
and  longer  forbearance;  or,  in  other  words,  who  should  not  think 


New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the 
25th  of  November,  and  the  Americans  took  posses 
sion  of  the  city  the  same  day  ;  and  a  short  time  after 


as  he  thinks,  and  act  as  he  advises.  But  he  had  another  plan  in 
view,  in  which  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  regard  to  jus 
tice,  and  love  of  country,  have  no  part ;  and  he  was  right  to  insinu 
ate  the  darkest  suspicion  to  effect  the  blackest  design.  That  the 
address  was  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is  designed  to  answer  the 
most  insidious  purposes  ;  that  it  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  rouse  all  those  resentments  which  must  un 
avoidably  flow  from  such  a  belief;  that  the  secret  mover  of  this 
scheme,  whoever  he  may  be,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the 
passions,  while  they  were  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  past  dis 
tresses,  without  giving  time  for  cool  deliberate  thinking,  and  that 
composure  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  give  dignity  and  sta 
bility  to  measures,  is  rendered  too  obvious  by  the  mode  of  conduct 
ing  the  business  to  need  other  proof  than  a  reference  to  the  pro 
ceedings. 

"  Thus  much,  gentlemen,  1  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
observe  to  you,  to  show  upon  what  principles  I  opposed  the  irregu 
lar  and  hasty  meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  not  because  I  wanted  a  disposition  to  give  you 
every  opportunity  consistent  with  your  own  honour,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  army,  to  make  known  your  grievances.  If  my  conduct  here 
tofore  has  not  evinced  to  you,  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  friend  to 
the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  equally  un 
availing  and  improper.  But  as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embark 
ed  in  the  cause  of  our  common  country ;  as  I  have  never  left  your 
side  one  moment  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty  ;  as  I 
have  been  the  constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses, 
and  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  merits ;  as  I 
have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation  as  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  the  army;  as  my  heart  has  ever  expanded 
with  joy  when  I  have  heard  its  praises,  and  mv  indie-nation  has 
arisen  when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has  Deen  opened  against  '•  • 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  at  this  last  stage  of  the  war,  that  I  am 
indifferent  to  its  interests.  But  how  are  they  lobe  promoted  1  The 
way  is  plain,  says  the  anonymous  addresser. — If  war  continues,  re 
move  into  the  unsettled  country ;  there  establish  yourselves,  and 
leave  an  ungrateful  country  to  defend  itself!  But  who  arc  they  to 
defend  1  Our  wives,  our  children,  our  farms  and  other  property 
which  we  leave  behind  us  1  Or,  in  this  state  of  hostile  separation, 
are  we  to  take  the  two  first  (the  latter  can  not  be  removed)  to  perish 
in  a  wilderness  with  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness  1 

"  '  If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheath  your  swords,'  says  he,  '  until 
you  have  obtained  full  and  ample  justice."  This  dreadful  alterna 
tive  of  either  deserting  our  country  in  the  extremest  hour  of  her 
distress,  or  turning  our  arms  against  it,  which  is  the  apparent  ob 
ject,  unless  congress  can  be  compelled  into  instant  compliance,  has 
something  so  shocking  in  it,  that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  My 
God  !  what  can  this  writer  have  in*View  by  recommending  such 
measures.  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  1  Can  he  be  a  friend  tc 
this  country  7  Rather  is  he  not  an  insidious  foe  :  some  emissary, 
perhaps,  from  New  York,  plotting  the  ruin  of  both,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the  civil  and  military  pow 
ers  of  the  continent?  And  what  a  compliment  does  he  pay  to  our 
understandings,  when  he  recommends  measures,  in  either  alterna 
tive,  impracticable  in  their  nature  1  But  here,  gentlemen,  I  will 
drop  the  curtain,  because  it  would  be  as  imprudent  in  me  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it  would  be  insulting  to  your  con 
ception  to  suppose  you  stood  in  need  of  them.  A  moment's  reflec 
tion  will  convince  every  dispassionate  mind  of  the  physical  impos 
sibility  of  carrying  either  proposal  into  execution.  There  might, 
gentlemen,  be  an  impropriety  in  my  taking  notice,  in  this  address 
loyon,  of  an  anonymous  production, — but  the  manner  in  which  that 
performance  has  been  introduced  to  the  army,  together  with  some 
other  circumstances,  will  amply  justify  my  observations  on  the  ten 
dency  of  lhat  writing. 

"  With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author,  to  suspect  the 
man  \vho  shall  recommend  moderate  measures  and  longer  forbear 
ance,  I  spurn  it.  ns  every  man  who  regards  that  liberty,  and  reveres 
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tho  army  was  disbanded,  and  again  mingled  with 
their  fellow -citizens.* 

General  Washington,  taking  an  affectionate  leave 

that  justice  for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly  must;  for  if  men 
ere  to  be  precluded  from  offering  their  sentiments  on  a  matter  which 
may  involve  the  most  serious  and  alarming  consequences  that  can 
invite  the  consideration  of  mankind,  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The 
freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken  away,  and,  dumb  and  silent,  we 
*nay  be  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  I  can  not  in  justice  to  my 
own  belief,  and  what  I  have  great  reason  to  conceive  is  the  inten 
tion  of  congress,  conclude  this  address,  without  giving  it  as  my  de 
cided  opinion,  that  that  honourable  body  entertain  exalted  senti 
ments  of  the  services  of  the  army,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of  its 
merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice.  That  their  en 
deavours  to  discover  and  establish  funds  for  this  purpose  have  been 
unwearied,  and  will  not  cease  until  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not 
a  doubt. 

"  But,  like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is  a  variety  of 
different  interests  to  reconcite,  their  determinations  are  slow.  Why 
then  should  we  distrust  them  1  And,  in  consequence  of  that  distrust, 
adopt  measures  which  may  cast  a  shade  over  that  glory  which  has 
been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army 
which  is  celebrated  through  all  Europe  for  its  fortitude  nnd  patriot 
ism  7  And  for  what  is  this  done  1  To  bring  the  object  we  seek 
nearer  1  No :  most  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a 
greater  distance.  For  myself,  (and  I  take  no  merit  in  giving  the 
assurance,  being  induced  to  it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  veracity, 
and  justice,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  confidence  you  have  ever 
placed  in  me,)  a  recollection  of  the  cheerful  assistance,  and  prompt 
obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you,  under  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  and  the  sincere  affection  I  feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long 
had  the  honour  to  command,  will  oblige  me  to  declare  in  this  public 
and  solemn  manner,  that  in  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  for 
all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and  in  the  gratification  of  every  wish, 
so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my 
country,  and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  freely 
command  my  services  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  abilities. 

"  While  I  give  these  assurances,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  to  exert  whatever  abilities  I  am  possessed  of 
in  your  favour,  let  me  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to 
take  any  measures  which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will 
lessen  the  dignity,  and  sully  the  glory  you  have  hitherto  maintain 
ed.  Let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  coun 
try,  and  place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of 
congress; — that,  previous  to  your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they 
will  cause  all  your  accounts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in 
the  resolutions  which  were  published  to  you  two  days  ago  ;  and 
that  they  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their  power  to 
render  ample  justice  to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious  s  :r- 
vices.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common  coi.n- 
try,  as  you  value  your  own  honour,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  as  you  regard  the  military  and  national  chaiac  er 
of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  uf  she 
man  who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretences,  to  overturn  ihe 
liberties  of  our  country,  and  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  ..he 
flood  gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  ok.id. 

"  By  thus  determining,  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  p.  lin 
and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes;  you  will  defeat 
the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  report 
from  open  force  to  secret  artifice.  You  will  give  one  more  distin 
guished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient  virtue,  r.sing 
superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings ;  and 
you  will,  by  the  dignity  of  your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  pr  jteri- 
ty  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhibited 
to  mankind,  had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  nev-,r  seen 
the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature  is  cnvable  of 
attaining." 

These  sentiments  from  a  person  whom  the  army  had  been  ac- 
eustomed  to  love,  to  revere,  and  to  obey ;  the  solidity  of  whose 
judgment,  and  the  sincerity  of  whose  zeal  for  their  interests,  were 
alike  unquestioned,  could  not  fail  to  be  irresistible.  No  person  was 
hardy  enough  to  oppose  the  advice  he  had  given ;  and  the  general 
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of  his  officers,  repaired  to  Annapolis,  where  congress 
was  sitting,  and  there,  at  a  public  audience,  with 
dignity  and  sensibility,  resigned  his  commission  as 


impression  was  apparent.  A  resolution  moved  by  General  Knox, 
and  seconded  by  Brigadier-General  Putnam,  "  assuring  him  that 
the  officers  reciprocated  his  affectionate  expressions  with  the  great- 
est  sincerity  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable,"  was  unani 
mously  voted.  On  the  motion  of  General  Putnam,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  General  Knox,  Colonel  Brooks,  and  Captain  Howard, 
was  then  appointed,  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  business  before 
them,  and  to  report  in  half  an  hour.  The  report  of  the  committee 
being  brought  in  and  considered,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  engaged  in  the  service  of 
their  country  from  the  purest  love  and  attachment  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  human  nature  ;  which  motives  still  exist  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  and  that  no  circumstances  of  distress  or  danger 
shall  induce  a  conduct  that  may  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and 
glory  which  they  have  acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  and 
eight  years  faithful  services. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  army  continue  to  have  an  un 
shaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress  and  their  country,  and 
are  fully  convinced  that  the  representatives  of  America  will  not 
disband  or  disperse  the  army  until  their  accounts  are  liquidated,  the 
balances  accurately  ascertained,  atid  adequate  funds  established  foi 
payment ;  and  in  this  arrangement,  the  officers  expect  that  the  half- 
pay,  or  a  commutation  for  it,  shall  be  efficaciously  comprehended. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  that  his  excellency  the  commander  in 
chief,  be  requested  to  write  to  his  excellency  the  president  of  con 
gress,  earnestly  entreating  the  most  speedy  decision  of  that  honour 
able  body  upon  the  subject  of  our  late  address,  which  was  forwarded 
by  a  committee  of  the  army,  some  of  whom  are  waiting  upon  con 
gress  for  the  result.  In  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war,  this  event 
would  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  would  produce  immediate  tran 
quillity  in  the  minds  of  the  army,  and  prevent  any  further  machi 
nations  of  designing  men,  to  sow  discord  between  the  civil  and 
military  powers  of  the  United  States. 

"  On  motion,  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  officers  of  th* 
American  army  view  with  abhorrence  and  reject  with  disdain,  the 
infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  resent  with  indignation  the  secret  at 
tempts  of  some  unknown  person  to  collect  the  officers  together  in  a 
manner  totally  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  good  order. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  be  given  to  the  committee  who  presented  to  congress  the  late 
address  of  the  army  ;  for  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  they 
have  conducted  that  business;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  day  be  transmitted  by  the  president  to  Major-Genera)  M'Dou- 
gal ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  continue  his  solicitations  at  con 
gress,  until  the  objects  of  his  mission  are  accomplished." 

The  storm  which  had  been  raised  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
being  thus  happily  dissipated,  the  commander  in  chief  exerted  all 
his  influence  in  support  of  the  application  the  officers  had  made  to 
congress. — Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  2,  p.  41 — 50. 

»  The  following  eulogium  from  the  lips  of  an  eloquent  living 
statesman,  when  pleading  for  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  survivors, 
conveys  a  just  idea  of  the  honourable  conduct  of  this  band  of  pa 
triots: — "  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded;  but  it  was  unpaid.  It 
was  to  lay  down  its  own  power ;  but  there  was  no  government  with 
adequate  power  to  perform  what  had  been  promised  to  it.  In  this 
critical  moment,  what  is  its  conduct  1  Does  it  disgrace  its  high 
character  1  Is  temptation  ablwto  seduce  ill  Does  it  speak  of 
righting  itself  1  Does  it  undertake  to  redress  its  own  wrongs  by 
its  own  sword  1  Does  it  lose  its  patriotism  in  its  deep  sense  of  in 
jury  and  injustice  1  Does  military  ambition  cause  its  integrity  to 
swerve  1  Far,  far  otherwise.  It  had  faithfully  served  and  saved 
the  country,  and  to  that  country  it  now  referred,  with  unhesitating 
confidence,  its  claim  and  its  complaints.  It  laid  down  its  aims 
with  alacrity;  it  mingled  itself  with  the  mass  of  the  community, 
and  it  waited  till,  in  better  times,  and  under  a  new  government,  its 
services  might  be  rewarded,  and  the  promises  made  to  it  fulfilled. 
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commander  in  chief  of  the  American  armies.  Then, 
with  a  character  illustrious  throughout  the  world,  he 
returned  to  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  possess 
ing-  the  sincere  love  and  profound  veneration  of  his 
countrymen,. 

The  momentous  contest,  the  history  of  which  has 
occupied  the  preceding  chapters,  suggests  a  train  of 
reflections  which,  were  we  to  indulge  them,  would 
lead  us  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  work.  This  struggle  between  despotism  and 
liberty  possesses,  indeed,  some  features  that  are  com 
mon  to  all  enterprises  of  a  similar  character  ;  but 
there  are  others  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  place  it  in  happy  contrast  with  instances  both 
of  an  earlier  and  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  great 
contest  when  England  liberated  herself  for  a  season 
from  the  iron  rule  of  the  Stuarts,  resembles  in  its 
progress,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  American 
revolution  ;  but  how  different  were  its  results  !  In 
the  former  case  a  military  despotism  succeeded,  which 
rendered  the  people  desirous  of  the  return  even  of  a 
profligate  prince,  and  facilitated  the  establishment  ol 
an  oligarchy,  from  whose  oppression  the  nation  is 


We  can  hardly  recur  to  this  example  too  often,  or  dwell  on  it  too 
much,  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  of  its  defenders." — The 
Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments  of  Daniel  Webster,  p.  356,  357 
*  The  acquirements  of  the  men  who  achieved  our  independence 
have  been  greatly  underrated.     To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  ex 
amine  the  letters  written  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  (he  mem 
bers  of  congress,  from  1774  to  the  close  of  the  conflict.     The  litera 
ture  of  the  revolution  is  scattered  throughout  the  history  of  all  the 
transactions  of  that  eventful  period ;    but  in  no  instance  does  i 
shine  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  productions  of  Washington 
he  was  not  a  scholar  by  education  or  profession  ;  his  information 
was  miscellaneous,  and  by  no  means  extensive,  when  his  earl; 
public  services  began.     He  knew  something  of  history  and  mathe 
matics,  and  something  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  day.     He,  from 
his  youth,  saw  things,  at  all  times,  through  a  clear  medium,  and  ex 
pressed  his  thoughts  with  clearness,  force,  and  honesty.     His  his 
lory  of  his  journey  to  the  Ohio,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Dinwid 
die,  proves  that  his  judgment  was  the  master  trait  of  his  mind 
The  object  of  his  mission  is  not  a  moment  forgotten ;  he  looke< 
with  a  single  eye  to  that  object,  and  he  never,  for  a  moment,  turne< 
himself,  to  think  of  his  dangers  or  his  sufferings.     At  every  ste] 
such  a  mind  improves.     His  first  address  to  his  army  in  July,  1775 
is  full  of  excellent  military  rules,  but  is  wanting  in  that  felicitou 
elegance  which  he  afterwards  acquired.     He  never  suffered  a  sen 
timent  to  come  from  his  pen  negligently  written  ;  all  was  worket 
into  ease  and  dignity.     No  commander  that  ever  lived  had  so  mncl 
need  of  this  talent.     Others  have  had  to  issue  orders  and  to  give  an 
account  of  proceedings  ;  Washington  had  not  only  to  do  these,  bu 
other  things  besides.     He  had,  at  times,  to  perform  every  duty  inci 
dent  to  war,  and  more,  from  a  pioneer  to  a  field  marshal ;  and  from 
a  sutler  to  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  least  with  his  pen ;  no 
only  this,  he  had  to  use  every  argument  to  collect  troops,  and  t< 
keep  them  together,  even  for  the*shortest  'time  ;  apathy  was  to  b 
aroused  ;  vaulting  ambition  to  be  struck  down  ;  individual  bicker 
ings  to  be  silenced ;  sectional  irritations  to  be  soothed ;  the  quarrel 
some  and  high  mettled  to  be  controlled,  that  the  service  should  no 
suffer  ;  the  faint  and  despairing  to  be  encouraged  ;  the  living  to  b 
supported,  and  heaven,  sometimes,  only  knew  how;  and  the  deac 
were  to  be  duly  honoured,  according  to  military  usages,  when  th 
array  had  hardly  powder  enough  to  fire  a  volley  at  the  enemy.     Ii 
ail  tins,  the  address  of  Washington  was  conspicuous  but  the  pro 


only  now  making  an  effort  to  escape  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  principles  of  liberty  have  been  matured,  and  the 
grand  spectacle  exhibited  of  the  existence  of  lawful 
and  powerful  authority,  as  remote  from  despotism  as 
the  freedom  it  protects  is  from  licentiousness.     If, 
again,  we  compare  the  American  revolution  to  that 
of  which  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  principal, 
if  not  the  chief  cause,  how  must  infidel  France  blush 
at  the  sight  of  her  garments  dyed  deep  in  the  blood 
of  her  sons,  to  make  way,  first  for  a  splendid  but  de 
ceitful  military  imperialism,  and  then  for  the  restora 
tion  of  a  priest-ridden  dynasty,  to  purify  herself  from 
which  she  has  required  a  second  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  liberty !     Whence,  then,  did  the  efforts  we  have 
been  narrating  derive  their  superiority,  both  as  to 
their  character  and  their  results  ?     While  many  have 
urged  the  difference  of   national  temperament  and 
external    circumstances,  which,   doubtless,  possessed 
some  influence,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  affirming, 
that  the  distinction  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  enlightened  religious  principle,  and  intel 
lectual   argument.*     To  enter    into    the  arguments 
which  substantiate  this  assertion  would  be  foreign  to 

ductions  of  his  pen  were  more  so.  He  wrote  to  all,  he  reasoned 
with  all,  and  he  conquered  all.  Congress  was  not  at  all  times  in  a 
proper  temper  to  render  him  the  most  efficient  aid  ;  he  was  obliged 
to  come  upon  them  in  all  forms  of  entreaty ;  alarming  them,  at  times, 
by  his  intimations  of  leaving  the  army,  using  every  suggestion  which 
could  reach  their  pride,  thei  patrio*'-s»n,  their  honour,  courage,  or 
any  other  faculty,  property,  a.  sympainy,  about  them.  There  is  not 
a  form  of  reasoning  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  assume ;  still,  every 
form  was  pure  English,  good  common  sense,  in  his  mother  tongue. 
Cesar  wrote  his  commentaries  in  the  camp,  and  they  are  a  fine  mo 
del  of  chaste  and  elegant  writing  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
Cesar  was  a  high  bred  Roman  scholar.  He  was  as  proud  of  his 
eloquence  and  fine  writing,  as  he  was  of  his  fame  as  a  great  leader 
of  armies.  Wolfe  made  his  addresses  and  wrote  his  despatches  in 
the  toils  and  distresses  incident  to  a  camp;  but  these  productions 
are  but  few,  compared  with  those  of  Washington.  Burgoyne's 
letters,  written  in  the  field,  are  said  to  surpass  those  written  in  the 
closet ;  Nelson's  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  is  sublime ;  and 
Bonaparte's  address  to  his  soldiers  under  the  pyramids,  is  full  of 
epic  grandeur.  But  these  are  momentary  bursts  of  chivalrous  feel 
ings;  while  Washington's  addresses,  despatches,  and  letters,  to 
every  one,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  was  a  continued  exertion 
of  reason,  to  save  his  country.  When  the  memory  of  individual 
exertion  shall  be  lost,  and  history  shall  only  speak,  in  -general 
terms,  of  the  revolutionary  conflict,  these  letters  and  addresses  of 
Washington  will  preserve  the  particular  scenes  of  that  day,  and 
bring  them  at  once  to  the  understanding  of  men.  In  looking  care 
fully  over  his  productions  already  published,  I  cannot  find  in  them 
one  word  that  is  riot  pure,  legitimate  English ;  good  Saxon  Eng 
lish,  through  which  runs  the  best  currents  of  true  liberty  in,  think 
ing  and  acting,  of  any  language  that  can  be  found,  at  any  time  or 
place. 

The  close  of  the  war  of  independence,  when  the  people  fondly 
thought  that  they  were  about  to  be  rewarded  for  all  their  sacrifices, 
was  the  most  painful  period  of  our  history.  At  that  time,  from 
1783  to  1789,  almost  every  one  found  his  affairs  in  a  deranged  state. 
The  state  debts  which  had  been  made  in  hopes  of  prosperous  times, 
then  operated  severely  on  all  classes  in  the  community.  To  pay 
their  debts  with  promptness  was  impossible,  and  every  relief-ac 
only  made  the  matter  worse.  It  was  then  ihat  the  people  found 
that  the  great  work  of  independence,  as  contemplated  at  the  begia 
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the  purpose  of  historic  narrative.  Any  reader  who 
has  given  impartial  attention  to  the  tone  of  piety 
which  pervades  the  public  acts  of  the  congress  of 

r.ing  of  the  conflict,  was  only  half  done ;  a  form  of  government  was 
10  be  fixed  upon,  to  give  energy  to  national  power,  and  success  to 
individual  and  national  enterprise.  This  portentous  crisis  formed 
another  epoch  for  the  display  of  the  literary  and  political  attain 
ments  of  the  active  and  patriotic  minds  in  our  country.  New  men 
appeared  on  the  important  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constiiution  in  the  several  state  conventions;  and  it  was  found  thai 
the  quantity  of  talent  and  information  in  the  country  had  greatly 
increased  during  the  war  ;  and  that  its  standard  quality  was  equally 
good  and  precious  as  that  which  had  been  assayed  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  difficulties.  A  thousand  intellectual  lamps  were  light 
ed  up  along  onr  shores,  to  show  the  people  in  what  darkness  they 
were  groping,  and  to  what  a  precipice  they  were  hastening.  A 
baleful  meteor  now  and  then  led  the  people  for  a  moment  astray, 
but  at  length  the  right  path  was  found,  and  the  nation  commenced 
its  march  onward  to  prosperity  and  honour. 

Perhaps  it  were  well  to  pause  a  moment  and  name  a  few  of 
those  who  displayed  their  literature  aud  eloquence  at  this  important 
period.  They  left  unexplored  no  portion  of  history.  They  passed 
by  no  lesson  of  experience ;  all  were  faithfully  examined  and  tho 
roughly  sifted,  and  the  people  had  the  benefits  of  the  results.  That 
nation  cannot  be  long  in  danger  lhat  can,  on  any  great  event,  com 
mand  her  physical  and  mental  powers  for  her  safety  and  guide. 

It  was  felt  by  all  thinking  men,  in  every  part  of  Ihe  country,  that 
the  old  confederation  was  no  longer  a  sufficient  bond  of  union. 
The  great  pressure  of  common  danger,  which  had  kept  all  secure, 
had  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and  the  people  were  hurrying  fast 
on  to  anarchy,  for  want  of  a  government  that  could  enforce  its  re 
quisitions. 

From  these  conventions  much  of  the  nature  of  our  people,  their 
habits  of  thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  feeling,  may  be  gathered. 
In  looking  over  the  debates  in  the  several  conventions  in  the  differ 
ent  states,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  talent  displayed,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia ;  and  we  may  also  see  that  the  education  of 
each  state  had  been  nearly  on  the  same  model ;  for  in  reading  the 
speeches  of  all,  a  foreigner  would  at  once  pronounce  that  the  ora 
tors  were  trained  in  thasame  school.  The  style  of  eloquence  may 
vary  a  little,  but  The  language  used  in  the  debates  is  all  in  the  good 
old  English  books.  They  had  the  same  jealousies,  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  and  the  same  determinations.  These  jealousies  had 
taken  rank  hold  of  common  minds  in  every  portion  of  the  country; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  those  in  favour  of  adopting  the 
constitution  were  generally  of  the  higher  classes  of  intellect,  and 
those  who  had  most  at  stake,  although  it  must  be  conceded  that 
there  were  many  exceptions  to  this  remark.  The  speakers  in  fa 
vour  of  adopting  the  constitution  far  outnumbered  those  opposed  to 
it,  in  proportion  to  the  majority  obtained  for  the  final  vote. 

In  the  convention  of  Massachusetts,  there  were,  out  of  three  hun 
dred  and  fifty-five  members,  sixty-seven  speakers,  and  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  ventured  to  oppose  the  constitution  in  debate ; 
and  yet  there  were,  after  every  exertion,  but  a  majority  of  nineteen 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  it.  In  the  convention  of  New  York, 
which  consisted  of  about  sixty  members,  there  was  only  a  majority 
of  two  in  favour  of  the  adoption  ;  and  among  the  thirteen  speakers, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  in  the  negative.  The  talents  were 
certainly  on  the  side  of  the  adoption  ;  the  impressions  of  the  people 
were  at  first  decidedly  against  it,  from  the  fear  that  they  were 
giving  up  too  much  of  their  hard  earned  liberty,  and  not  from  any 
wish  to  live  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  consideration,  lhat  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  these  debates 
were  reported  ;  and  at  that  time  the  art  of  reporting  speeches  was 
bat  little  known ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  cases  where  the 
speakers  did  not  assist  the  reporters,  that  we  have  any  thing  more 
than  the  skeletons  of  the  speeches  delivered.  The  convention  of 
Massachusetts  were  together  from  the  9th  of  January,  1788,  to 
February  7th,  twenty-nine  days,  at  which  time  there  were  nearly 
two  hundred  speeches  made  ;  and  among  the  orators  some  of  the 
first  men  New  England  ever  produced :  Parsons,  Ames,  Cabot, 
Ore,  King,  Dnna,  Jarris,  Strong,  Brooks,  Dawes,  and  others,  who 


America,  and  of  her  principal  leaders,  especially  those 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  people  at  large,  with  some  exceptions,  will  not. 


exhausted  every  subject  they  discussed.  The  whole  of  these 
speeches  is  comprised  in  -one  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages ;  and 
from  a  comparison  of  their  different  styles  of  speaking  on  other 
subjects,  I  find  that  the  reporter's,  not  the  speaker's  style,  is  to  be 
seen ;  still,  however,  much  credit  is  due  to  him  for  getting  these 
debates  up  so  well  as  he  did  at  that  lime.  The  New  York  orators 
were  fortunate,  for  they  undertook  to  assist  the  reporter,  and  of 
course  posterity  will  have  a  fair  view  of  their  arguments.  It  must 
be  granted  that  the  New  York  convention  was  a  highly  intellectual 
body. 

Virginia,  always  true  lo  hel-  native  talents,  had  an  experienced 
reporter  in  the  convention  to  take  down  the -debates;  and  fortu 
nately  for  us,  he  extended  them  to  three  Volumes,  amounting  to  six 
hundred  and  twelve  closely  printed  pages;  and  although  lhat  body 
was  in  session  but  twenty-six  days,  and  only  thirteen  or  fourteen 
members  attempted  to  speak,  yet  we  have  more  matter  from  these 
speeches  than  from  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  reports  to 
gether.  Those  in  the  Virginia  convention,  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  proposed  constitution,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
speeches,  were  Messrs,  Nicholas,  Randolph,  Madison,  Pendleton, 
Marshall,  and  Tyler.  Those  opposed  to  its  adoption,  were  Patrick 
Henry,  Mason,  Monroe,  Grayson,  and  Dawson.  Mr.  Madison  took 
a  very  active  part,  and  spoke  more  than  any  other  member  in  the 
convention,  although  all  those  mentioned  were  deeply  engaged. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  at  this  day,  lhat  throughout  the  thirteen  Uni 
ted  States,  in  these  debates  on  establishing  a  form  of  government, 
a  majority  of  the  talents  was  on  the  side  of  the  constitution  ;  yet 
there  were  able  men  opposed  to  it.  When  the  main  question  was 
taken,  the  plurality  in  Virginia  was  only  ten — eighty^nine  voting  in 
the  affirmative,  and  seventy-nine  in  the  negative.  The  question 
was  ably  argued  on  both  sides,  and  the  objections  very  honestly 
given.  Patrick  Henry,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  were  fear 
ful  of  the  loss  of  state  influence.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  ex 
pression,  "  we,  the  people."  They  saw  in  this  phrase  a  consolida 
tion  of  interests  which  was  not  consistent  "with  state  prkie  ;  whi)et 
in  many  stales,  the  people  were  afraid  that  individual  rights  Would 
be  lost.  These  different  jealousies  were  shown  at  every  movement 
of  the  states  ;  but  at  last  were  happily  overcome  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  friends  of  the  constitution.  A  victory  was  obtained  more 
difficult  to  achieve  than  any;  yea,  than  all  those  of  arms  whicl 
had  been  gained  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  These  jealousie* 
were  natural,  but  the  conquest  over  them  was  glorious. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  different  conventions,  are  irrevocably  lost  for  the  want 
of  a  proper  reporter  at  the  time,  and  from  inattenlion  since.  It  is 
a  mortifying  truth  that  more  of  our  history,  or  more  of  the  minute 
facts  of  which  our  history  has  been  composed,  have  been  preserved 
by  other  nations  than  by  ourselves.  The  nations  of  Europe  con 
sidered  our  case  a  new  one  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  and  some 
of  their  curious  speculators  on  the  progress  of  events,  took  infinite 
pains  to  procure  all  the  information  to  be  had  in  resper  t  to  us  and 
our  proceedings.  The  Italian  historian,  Bolta,  not  only  procured 
all  Ihe  information  he  could,  but  set  down  and  wrote  the  history  of 
our  revolution  with  gr;at  fairness,  and  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
Professor  Ebeling,  of  Gi  rmany,  had  the  intenlion,  it  is  said,  of 
writing  out  our  whole  history,  and  collected  a  great  mass  of  ma 
terials  for  that  purpose.  The  history  he  did  not  write ;  but  we 
have,  through  the  medium  of  an  individual,  the  benefit  of  his  col 
lections  ;  they  having  been  purchased  and  brought  to  this  countiy. 

There  is  one  work  which  deserves  Our  notice,  and  which  ought 
to  be  republished,  as  there  are  but  few  copies  of  it  in  this  country: 
"  The  Remembrancer,  or  an  Impartial  Repository  of  Public  Events." 
This  work  was  begun  by  J.  Almon,  and  published  in  monthly  num 
bers,  in  London.  It  extends  over  the  whole  time  of  the  revolution, 
from  1775  to  1783,  and  amounts  to  fourteen  volumes,  as  collected 
and  bound.  The  work  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  America,  and 
was  supported  by  the  friends  of  this  country  at  that  time,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  candour,  truth,  and  fidelity.  One  already  pos 
sessed  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  great  contest  between  the  coto- 
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for  one  moment  deny  that  religious  principle,  and 
success  in  the  arduous  conflict,  and  well-ordered 

nies  and  the  mother  country,  will  find  in  this  work  more  valuable 
documents,  of  a  particular  and  circumstantial  nature,  to  aid  him  in 
getting  a  minute  history  of  his  country  at  that  period,  than  he  can 
in  any  other  work  extant.  Every  one  who  has  read  history  with 
attention,  and  with  a  desire  to  gain  knowledge,  will  frequently  find 
that  there  are  a  thousand  little  chinks  left  by  the  general  writer, 
that  he  could  wish  to  see  filled  up ;  but  knows  not  where  to  seek 
for  the  facts  he  is  anxious  to  find.  As  to  the  history  of  our  revo 
lution,  these  volumes  will  greatly  assist  him.  It  has  been  a  fruit 
ful  source  for  the  historians  themselves.  The  Remembrancer  is 
something  like  Niles'  Register,  and  is  now  what  that  will  be  to  the 
future  historians  of  our  country.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
friends  of  our  cause,  at  that  period,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for 
their  helping  hand  and  good  wishes  ;  without  which  we  might  have 
fainted  in  reaching  the  goal  and  obtaining  the  prize ;  gralitude 
should  remember  what  benevolence  has  forgotten. 

After  these  great  exertions  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti 
tution  had.  been  made  in  the  state  conventions,  and  indeed  while 
they  were  making,  and  the  question  was  under  discussion,  a  great 
deal  was  written  by  men  of  enlightened  minds,  and  given  to  the 
public,  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which  had  been  suggested  by  those 
opposed  to  the  form  of  government  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  brought  all  the  powers  of 
their  mighty  minds,  to  satisfy  the  people  that  they  were  doing  wisely 
to  support  the  constitution,  not  only  in  convention,  but  by  a  series 
of  letters  in  the  public  prints.  These  periodicals,  now  acknow 
ledged  as  their  productions,  unite  the  soundest  maxims  of  good  go 
vernment,  with  the  clearest  and  best  illustrations  of  the  best  forms 
in  which  it  could  appear.  These  productions  may  be  said  to  have 
fixed  the  public  mind.  The  relations  and  bearings  of  the  provi 
sions  of  the  constitution,  were  so  distinctly  pointed  out  in  them,  that 
all  could  understand  ;  and  such  was  the  correctness  and  beauty  of 
(he  style  of  these  numbers,  that  by  them  the  taste  of  the  country 
was  refined,  as  welt  as  the  views  of  the  citizens  enlarged,  and  their 
understandings  enlightened.  1  shall  not  stop,  at  this  moment,  to 
point  out  the  part  each  one  took  in  this  great  labour ;  but  simply 
make  this  passing  remark,  that  the  Federalist  stands  foremost  among 
American  literary  productions,  whether  we  consider  the  subject,  the 
matter,  or  style  of  the  work,  or  its  usefulness  in  explaining  the 
views  of  those  learned  statesmen  who  achieved  the  second  part  of 
our  independence.  The  effect  of  this  work  was  such,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  it  gained  general  circulation,  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
to  be  found  who  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

The  valour  which  fought  out  the  battles  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  finally  drove  the  enemy  from  our  shore,  and  the  wisdom  which 
suggested  our  excellent  form  of  government,  and  the  address  and 
perseverance  which  led  to  its  adoption,  were  more  than  equalled 
by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  the  machinery  was  set  in 
motion.  The  first  congress  under  the  constitution,  was  composed 
of  great  men  ;  most  of  them  had  been  reared  in  the  school  of  expe 
rience,  and  had  been  employed  previously  in  considering  that  in 
strument;  in  order  to  assist  in  forwarding  its  adoption,  they  came 
to  their  congressional  duties  with  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  local  prejudices  on  the  altar  of  their  country's  good. 
What  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  one  did  not  reach,  the  in 
genuity  of  the  other  suggested,  and  all  went  on  harmoniously  and 
successfully.  There  was  a  delicacy  shown  to  each  other  in  that 
body,  generally  speaking,  which  has  never  been  felt  or  exhibited 
since ;  and  perhaps  it  has  never  since  been  so  necessary  as  at  that 
time.  The  eyes  of  the  community  were  turned  towards  congress 
as  towards  the  trying  of  an  experiment,  of  w'hich  there  were  nearly 
as  many  fears  as  hopes.  To  use  a  phrase  from  the  laws  of  the 
solar  system,  its  polarity  was  inclined  towards  democracy,  as  being 
more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  more  consistent 
with  the  elements  of  our  society,  than  a  stronger  government  would 
have  been.  The  people  reasoned  from  expanded  views  of  human 
nature,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  history.  They  saw  that 
despotic  power  destroys  the  oak  of  liberty,  by  cutting  up  root  and 
sranch.  and  by  striking  the  soil  on  which  it  grows  with  dead  ste- 


liberty  as  the  result,  are  here  closely  associated ;  and 
if  there  be  any  bold  enough — we  had  almost  said 


rility  ;  while  anarchy,  if  it  comes  at  all,  comes  in  a  whirlwind  with 
a  hundred  hands,  and  scatters  the  leaves  and  breaks  the  branches; 
but  the  root  is  not  always  left  sapless;  and  the  acorn,  trodden  un 
der  foot,  may  burst  its  germ  and  spring  into  life,  and  flourish  in  a 
new  generation.  Violent  political  discussions  often  pass  away,  and 
leave  the  lessons  of  experience  to  be  felt  and  regarded ;  but  nations 
rarely  recover  from  the  paralysis  of  despotism.  Our  ancestors  saw 
the  mother  country,  even  in  all  the  disasters  and  horrors  of  civil 
wars,  advance  in  power  and  influence,  while  Spain,  in  the  quiet  of 
arbitrary  power,  was  fast  sinking  into  a  secondary  importance.  IB 
England  the  most  useful  institutions,  and  many  of  her  learned  men, 
grew  up  immediately  after  a  civil  war,  or  in  it ;  while  with  all  the 
influx  of  gold  from  Ihe  new  world,  learning  and  the  arts  declined 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  calm  of  Spanish  despotism. 

The  literature  of  nations  may  be  seen,  in  some  measure,  in  the 
style  in  which  their  laws  are  written,  and  by  iheir  state  papers. 
We  judge  of  the  state  of  Ihe  Romans  by  the  style  of  the  Justinian 
code,  as  well  as  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  fact,  the 
style  of  the  laws  is  a  better  proof  of  the  general  advancement  of 
knowledge,  than  that  of  the  works  of  a  few  poets.  The  laws  reflect 
the  general  intelligence,  while  poetry  is  perhaps  only  the  reflected 
imagery  of  a  few  individual  minds.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
show  a  great  extent  of  knowledge  in  the  civil  and  commercial  re 
lations  of  society  and  nations.  No  country  ever  produced  so  many 
laws  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  These  laws  and  regulations  are, 
in  general,  clear  and  explicit ;  sometimes  they  are  marked  with 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  a  particular  state,  as  borrowed  from 
the  statute  book  of  that  state  ;  but  this  is  not  perceptible  to  any  one 
but  those  deeply  read  in  these  state  laws.  Every  day's  business  is 
giving  a  more  entire  national  stamp  to  the  statute  book  of  the  Uni 
ted  States;  and  the  numerous  and  lucid  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  have  produced  uniform  constructions  in  the  laws  which  were 
in  some  degree  differently  construed  in  different  sections  of  this  ex 
tended  country,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national  career. 

The  style  of  our  state  papen>  ..as  been  of  a  high  order,  in  point 
of  clearness  and  correctness,  the  great  requisites  in  communications 
of  a  public  nature.  The  first  secretaries  were  men  of  industry 
and  learning,  and  they  spared  no  pains  to  leave  on  record  proofs  of 
their  abilities  as  makers  of  precedents.  A  responsible  situation, 
indeed ;  several  of  these  men  were  prime  scholars,  and  felt  that 
they  were  making  models  for  future  ages.  It  is  a  subject  of  con 
gratulation  to  us,  that  so  many  patient,  industrious,  and  learned 
men,  were,  at  that  period,  found  for  the  discharge  of  such  important 
duties.  The  anxiety  of  the  first  president  to  have  every  thing  well 
matured,  and  clearly  expressed,  was  favourable  for  the  commence 
inent  of  such  an  order  of  things.  The  duties  of  high  political  ol- 
ficers  are  always  laborious  and  painful ;  but  when  there  were  bul 
few  or  no  landmarks  to  guide  them,  it  must  have  been  difficult  irt 
deed  to  have  steered  so  correctly. 

Much  debating  talent  had  been  shown  in  congress  in  every  stage 
of  organizing  and  making  these  laws,  the  passage  of  which  circum 
stances  imperiously  demanded  ;  but  there  was  no  particular  display 
of  eloquence  from  any  side  of  the  house,  until  the  British  treaty 
called  it  forth  ;  and  perhaps,  at  no  time  since,  have  higher  powers 
been  developed  in  our  national  assembly,  than  on  that  subject.  The 
champions,  for  and  against,  came  forward  and  fought  valiantly.  It 
was  a  new  question  ;  and  there  might  have  been  some  honest  dif 
ferences;  but  it  was  debated  upon  parly  grounds,  and  so  decided 
Who  were  right  or  who  were  wrong  it  matters  not ;  it  is  mention 
ed  as  an  era  in  our  eloquence,  so  memorable,  that  American  talent, 
in  speaking,  is  never  mentioned  without  some  allusion  to  the  de 
bate  on  Jay's  treaty. 

Literature  and  science  are  near  in  their  relationship,  and  seldom 
known  to  be  far  separated.  Literature  has  generally  received 
more  attention  in  the  early  ages  of  nations  than  science".  The 
sweet  influences  of  Orion  and  Pleiades  had  been  sung  for  ages  in 
poetry,  before  science  had  marked  their  courses  or  weighed  them 
in  her  balance;  and  science,  after  all  the  discoveries  she  has  made, 
has  adopted  the  terms  used  by  taste  and  imagination,  long  before 
I  these  discoveries  were  thought  of.  Every  profession,  to  be  respecta- 
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profane  enough — to  gainsay  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  this  case,  we  scarcely  know  which  to  deem 
most  at  fault,  his  understanding  or  his  heart. 


CHAPTER   III. 

WASHINGTON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

IN  every  department  of  nature  violent  efforts  are 
succeeded  by  a  corresponding  exhaustion  ;  and  the 


We,  must  unite  both  in  some  degree.  Without  both,  they  are  only 
trades,  possessing  neither  dignity,  nor  refinement,  nor  interest. 
Bacon  was  the  first  among  the  lawyers  who  brought  taste  into  the 
science  of  the  profession.  For  this,  he  was  derided  by  Coke  as 
unsound  and  fanciful.  Bacon  could  do  nothing  without  leaving 
the  impressions  of  mind,  taste,  and  elegant  novelty,  upon  it.  He 
laid  hold  of  all  the  fabulous  history  of  gods,  and  demigods,  and  he 
roes,  and  laid  bare  its  hidden  meaning,  and,  by  his  explanations, 
gave  utility,  point,  and  beauty,  to  that  which  before  seemed  useless, 
dull,  and  extravagant.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  present  day,  that  his 
fame  has  been  defended,  and  his  honesty  proved,  by  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  after  it  had  been  surrounded  by  falsehood  and  preju 
dice,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  A  writer  of  the  first 
talents,  in  the  North  American  Review,  a  few  years  since,  had  the 
honour  of  showing  the  world,  that  Bacon  deserved  the  epithets, 
brightest,  wisest  of  mankind ;  but  that  "  meanest"  was  added  at  first 
by  wickedness,  and  perpetuated  by  one  who  cared  but  little  whether 
the  epithet  was  just  or  unjust,  if  he  could  make  the  libel  "point  a 
moral,  or  adorn  a  tale."  Bacon  treated  the  law  as  a  science  capa 
ble  of  employing  the  graces  of  literature.  After  a  considerable  in 
terval,  Blackstone  wrote  his  commentaries,  which  proved  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  law  might  be  conveyed,  even  in  a  choice 
and  clear  style,  without  any  quaintness,  abruptness,  or  tedious  re 
petition  ;  and,  like  other  subjects  of  less  gravity,  Lord  Mansfield 
delivered  his  opinions  in  the  best  phraseology  the  English  language 
would  permit  of  in  argument  or  illustration.  The  lawyers  of  our 
own  country  were  men  of  learning  before  the  revolution,  but  the 
manner  of  arguing  at  the  bar,  to  the  court  or  jury,  was  not  re 
markable  for  refinement  or  delicacy.  Coarse  attacks  and  sharp 
retorts  were  common  between  members  of  the  bar  ;  and  the  court 
either  maintained  a  hard-featured  silence,  or  broke  in  upon  their 
sparrings  with  surly  dignity.  That  gentlemanly  courtesy,  which 
reigns  from  one  part  of  our  country  to  another,  among  judges  and 
advocates,  was,  for  many  years,  unknown,  or  thought  improper  for 
a  tribunal  of  justice.  Not  only  the  arguments  of  counsel,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  bench,  are  now  given  with  some  regard  to  literary 
taste  ;  and  one  not  acquainted  with  law  terms,  may  read  the  re 
ports  without  being  offended  with  a  parade  of  technical  terms  or 
involved  sentences.  This  branch  of  science  is  rapidly  increasing; 
already  we  have  more  than  three  hundred  volumes  of  American 
reports  in  law  and  equity  ;  and,  as  the  present  generation  of  law 
yers  must  go  through  such  a  mass  of  American  law  decisions,  it  is 
fortunate  that  some  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  style  in  which  these 
cases  are  made  up.  Some  of  these  opinions  might  be  selected, 
which  have  the  freshness  and  spirit  of  animated  truth  conveyed  in 
exquisite  taste.  Pacts  are  not  the  less  forcible,  because  they  are 
happily  arranged,  nor  reasonings  less  convincing,  because  they  are 
well  expressed.  The  professional  men  are  trying  to  diffuse  as 
much  intelligence  and  taste  in  the  community  as  possible,  in  order 
that  a  day  of  purer  literature  should  succeed.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  much  more  has  been  planned  to  be  effected  hereafter ; 
the  numerous  agents  are  busy,  and  in  concert  and  harmony,  in  the 
great  work  of  spreading  the  sciences  and  literature  throughout  the 
land. 

The  literature  of  theology,  in  this  country,  suffered,  as  well  as 
tne  literature  and  science  of  other  professions,  during  the  revolu 
tion.  The  pulpit  rang  with  patriotism  and  politics,  and  harangues 


struggles  of  a  nation  for  liberty  and  independence 
afford  no  exception  to  this  universal  law.  From  the 
evils  inseparable  from  such  contests,  the  pusillani 
mous  and  the  sordid  may  urge  arguments  in  favour 
of  what  they  deem  a  prudent  and  profitable  submis- 
siveness  to  arbitrary  sway  ;  but  the  lover  of  freedom, 
while  he  will  not  deny  that  there  are  evils  in  na 
tional  convulsion,  even  when  necessitated  by  the 
most  justifiable  causes,  will  still  scorn  to  evade  them 
by  a  base  servility ;  and  ill  does  it  become  those  who 
have  rendered  such  evils  inevitable,  to  attempt  to 


upon  the  good  and  sound  Christian  duty  of  fighting  for  fieedom ; 
all  very  excellent  lessons  for  the  times,  and  which  certainly  bad 
their  uses.  After  the  warning  appeals  to  the  brave  defenders  of 
the  country,  it  was  dull  to  go  back  to  detailing  the  enormities  of 
papal  power,  or  speaking  of  the  great  beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns ;  therefore  his  holiness  was  left  quite  alone,  except  now  and 
then  in  some  good  man's  form  of  prayer,  from  which  the  epithets  of 
abhorrence  for  Babylon  never  had  been  expunged.  Dissertations  on 
Antinomians,  Pelagians,  and  all  the  host  of  sectarians,  had  begun 
to  grow  stale,  and  the  doctrines  of  eternal  decrees  and  predestina 
tion  were  not  so  attractive  to  the  new  generations  as  they  had  been 
to  their  fathers.  From  all  appearances,  the  timid  began  to  fear 
that  the  pulpit  had  lost  its  legitimate,  primitive  influences.  Under 
this  impression,  many  were  turned  from  the  study  of  this  profes 
sion,  who  were  intended  for  it  by  their  parents,  and  engaged  in 
medicine  or  law.  At  this  weak  moment,  if  the  defenders  of  the 
faith  will  allow  that  there  ever  were  such  moments,  infidelity  rear 
ed  its  monstrous  head,  and  stalked  through  our  part  of  Christendom 
with  gigantic  strides ;  but,  as  it  has  often  happened,  that  which 
threatened  destruction  to  the  altar  and  the  priest,  was  the  cause  of 
giving  new  and  lasting  honour  to  both.  Infidelity  had  for  years 
been  disseminated  by  the  philosophers  into  inquisitive  minds,  but 
had  never  come  upon  us  in  the  form  of  popular  eloquence,  and  had 
not  reached  common  minds  engaged  in  ordinary  pursuits,  until 
about  the  time  of  the  French  revolution ;  it  now  came  under  the 
potential  form  of  superior  wisdom,  free  from  the  thraldom  of  error. 
It  dealt  out  a  strong  denial  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
made  impudence,  with  now  and  then  a  flash  of  witty  scurrility,  pass 
for  common  sense  and  true  reasoning  upon  the  revelations  of  God 
to  man,  through  nature  and  her  laws,  and  by  the  inspirations  of 
holy  writ.  At  first,  great  shipwreck  was  made  of  the  faith  of 
thousands;  the  -weak  were  bewildered,  and  the  unlearned  entan 
gled.  The  truly  pious  still  believed  that  the  church  was  built  upon 
a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not,  finally,  prevail  against 
it ;  yet  they  were  discouraged  at  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and 
were  cut  to  the  heart  at  hearing  the  authenticity  of  the  scriptures 
doubted,  and  the  ministers  of  our  holy  religion  ridiculed  in  every 
possible  form  of  contempt ;  called  by  opprobrious  epithets  ;  charged 
with  ignorance  and  hypocrisy ;  and  their  downfall  prophesied  with 
confidence  and  joy.  For  a  while  there  was  some  confusion  in  the 
church,  but  the  purest  men  soon  roused  themselves  from  idleness, 
or  rather  from  idle  disputes  about  trifles,  or  non-essentials,  and 
many  of  them  plunged  into  the  depths  of  learning,  to  answer  the 
falsehoods  and  sneers  of  the  scoffers,  who  laid  pretensions  to  having 
penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  oriental  literature,  and  having  de 
tected  the  errors  of  Christianity.  The  contest  was  animated,  and 
the  ministers  of  light  struggled  hard  with  the  ministers  of  darkness. 
Great  minds  entered  the  contest,  and,  after  a  while,  the  dreams  of 
Condorcet  and  the  scurrilities  of  Paine,  were  swept  away  together, 
and  infidelity  was  first  scouted  by  learning,  piety,  and  taste,  and, 
at  length,  proscribed  by  the  irresistible  power  of  fashion, 
works  of  Watson  and  f  ytler,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  strug 
gle,  of  many  others,  were  found,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  p< 
lemic,  or  in  the  library  of  the  speculative,  but  on  the  toile 
fair,  with  the  last  work  of  the  imagination  from  Southey  or  I/ 
bell ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  writers  had  added  to  the  science  or 
theology  the  most  sublime  of  all  contemplations,  the  charms  of 
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Cast  the  odium  of  them  on  the  noble  and  self-denying 
efforts  of  the  patriot. 

The  exhausting  effect  of  their  exertions  was  felt 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  a  considerable 
period  after  peace,  as  well  as  independence,  had  been 
secured.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  contest  ter 
minating  in  victory,  began  to  subside,  and  the  sacri 
fices  of  the  revolution  soon  became  known  and  felt. 
The  claims  of  those  who  toiled,  and  fought,  and  suf 
fered  in  the  arduous  struggle,  were  strongly  urged, 
and  the  government  had  neither  resources  nor  power 
to  satisfy  or  to  silence  them.  The  federal  head  had 
no  separate  or  exclusive  fund.  The  members  of  con 
gress  depended  on  the  states  which  they  respectively 
represented,  even  for  their  own  maintenance,  and 
money  for  national  purposes  could  only  be  obtained 
by  requisitions  on  the  different  members  of  the  con 
federacy.  On  them  it  became  necessary  immedi 
ately  to  call  for  funds  to  discharge  the  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
interest  on  the  debt  which  the  government  had  been 
compelled  to  contract.  The  legislatures  of  the  differ 
ent  states  received  these  requisitions  with  respect, 
listened  to  the  monitory  warnings  of  congress  with 
deference,  and  with  silent  and  inactive  acquiescence. 
Their  own  situation,  indeed,  was  full  of  embarrass 
ment.  The  wealth  of  the  country  had  been  totally 
exhausted  during  the  revolution.  Taxes  could  not 
be  collected,  because  there  was  no  money  to  represent 
the  value  of  the  little  personal  property  which  had 
not  been,  and  the  land  which  could  not  be,  destroyed ; 
and  commerce,  though  preparing  to  burst  from  its 
thraldom,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  restore  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  country  its  exchangeable 
value.  The  states  owed  each  a  heavy  debt  for  local 
services  rendered  during  the  revolution,  for  which  it 
was  bound  to  provide,  and  each  had  its  own  domestic 
government  to  support.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  each  state  was  anxious  to 
retain  for  its  own  benefit  the  small  but  rising  revenue 
derived  from  foreign  commerce ;  and  that  the  cus 
tom-houses  in  each  commercial  city  were  considered 
as  the  most  valuable  sources  of  income  which  the 
states  possessed.  Each  state,  therefore,  made  its 
own  regulations,  its  tariff,  and  tonnage  duties,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  different  states  clashed 
with  each  other ;  one  nation  became  more  favoured 


Uterature  and  taste.  The  reading  and  thinking  part  of  the  com 
munity  were  delighted  to  witness  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
m  the  rhetoric,  eloquence,  and  logic  of  the  pulpit;  useless  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  and  their  scholastic  divinity,  with  loose  and 
spongy  declamation,  gave  place  to  fair  inductions,  correct  illustra 
tions  and  philanthropic  views.  The  ways  of  God  to  man  were 
wtisfactorily  justified  to  the  understandings  of  the  mighty  in  in- 


than  another  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
one  state  pursued  a  system  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  another.  Hence  the  confidence  of  foreign  coun 
tries  was  destroyed  ;  and  they  v/ould  not  enter  into 
treaties  of  commerce  with  the  confederated  govern 
ment,  while  they  were  not  likely  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  A  general  decay  of  trade,  the  rise  of  import 
ed  merchandise,  the  fall  of  produce,  and  an  uncom 
mon  decrease  of  the  value  of  lands,  ensued. 

The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  continually 
on  the  increase  ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  was 
most  felt,  an  insurrection  of  a  serious  character  was 
the  consequence.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1786, 
the  populace  assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thou 
sand,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  and, 
choosing  Daniel  Shays  their  leader,  demanded  that 
the  collection  of  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that 
the  legislature  should  authorize  the  emission  of  paper 
money  for  general  circulation.  Two  bodies  of  militia, 
drawn  from  those  parts  of  the  state  where  disaffection 
did  not  prevail,  were  immediately  despatched  against 
them,  one  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln, 
the  other  of  General  Shepard.  The  disaffected  were 
dispersed  with  less  difficulty  than  had  been  apprehend 
ed,  and,  abandoning  their  seditious  purposes,  accept 
ed  the  proffered  indemnity  of  the  government. 

The  time  at  length  came  when  the  public  mind 
gave  tokens  of  being  prepared  for  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  general  government — an  occur 
rence  the  necessity  of  which  had  long  been  foreseen 
by  Washington,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  patriots 
of  that  period.  Evil  had  accumulated  upon  evil,  till 
the  mass  became  too  oppressive  to  be  endured,  and 
the  voice  of  the  nation  cried  out  for  relief.  The  first 
decisive  measures  proceeded  from  the  merchants,  who 
came  forward  almost  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  with  representations  of  the  utter  prostra 
tion  of  the  mercantile  interests,  and  petitions  for  a 
speedy  and  efficient  remedy.  It  was  shown,  that  the 
advantages  of  this  most  important  source  of  national 
prosperity  were  flowing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
and  that  the  native  merchants  were  suffering  for  the 
want  of  a  just  protection  and  a  uniform  system  of  trade. 
The  wise  and  reflecting  were  convinced  that  some  de 
cided  efforts  were  necessary  to  strengthen  the  general 
government,  or  that  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  and 
perhaps  a  devastating  anarchy,  would  be  inevitable. 


tellect,  and  to  the  humble  and  lowly  seekers  of  tne  trut_.  Religiou 
wore  the  smile  of  innocence  and  the  robe  of  purity,  as  she  was 
destined  to  do  from  the  beginning.  The  charms  of  a  delicale  and 
finished  literature  now  came  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  temple  of 
God  became,  as  it  ought  ever  to  be,  a  place  of  instruction  for  the 
mind  and  for  the  affections,  as  well  as  for  learning  the  great  doc 
trines  of  salvation. — American  Editor. 
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The  first  step  towards  a  general  reformation  was 
rather  accidental  than  premeditated.  Certain  citi 
zens  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  formed  a  scheme 
for  promoting  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  those  two  states  to  meet  at  Alexandria,  and  de 
vise  some  plan  of  operation.  These  persons  made 
a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  while  there,  it  was 
proposed  among  themselves  that  more  important  ob 
jects  should  be  connected  with  the  purpose  at  first 
in  view,  and  that  the  state  governments  should  be 
solicited  to  appoint  other  commissioners,  with  enlar 
ged  powers,  instructed  to  form  a  plan  for  maintaining 
a  naval  force  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  also  to  fix  upon 
some  system  of  duties  on  exports  and  imports  in 
which  both  states  should  agree,  and  that  in  the  end 
congress  should  be  petitioned  to  allow  these  privileges. 
This  project  was  approved  by  the  legislature  of  Vir 
ginia,  and  commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed. 
The  same  legislature  passed  a  resolution  recommend 
ing  the  design  to  other  states,  and  inviting  them  to 
unite,  by  their  commissioners,  in  an  attempt  to  esta 
blish  such  a  system  of  commercial  relations  as  would 
promote  general  harmony  and  prosperity.  Five  states 
only,  in  addition  to  Virginia,  acceded  to  this  proposi 
tion,  namely,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  From  these  states 
commissioners  assembled  at  Annapolis,  but  they  had 
hardly  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  topics  which 
naturally  forced  themselves  into,  view,  before  they 
discovered  the  powers  with  which  they  were  intrust 
ed  to  be, so  limited,  as  to  tie  up  their  hands  from 
effecting  any  purpose  that  could  be  of  essential  utility. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance 
that  so  few  states  were  represented,  they  wisely  de 
clined  deciding  on  any  important  measures  in  refer 
ence  to  the  particular  subject  for  which  they  had 
come  together.  This  convention  is  memorable,  how 
ever,  as  having  been  the  prelude  to  the  one  which 
followed.  Before  the  commissioners  adjourned,  a 
report  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  the  necessity  of  a 
revision  and'reform  of  the  articles  of  the  old  federal 
compact  was  strongly  urged,  and  which  contained  a 
recommendation  to  all  the  state  legislatures  for  the 
appointment  of  deputies,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  with 
more  ample  powers  and  instructions.  This  proposal 
was  eventually  carried  into  eifect,  and,  in  conformi 
ty  with  it,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
states  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  Of  this 
body  of  eminent  statesmen,  George  Washington  was 
unanimously  elected  president.  They  deliberated 
with  closed  doors  during  a  period  of  four  months. 
<  line  party  in  the  convention  was  anxious  to  enlarge, 


another  to  abridge,  the  authority  delegated  to  the 
general  government.  This  was  the  first  germ  of 
parties  in  the  United  States  ;  not  that  materials  were 
wanting,  for  the  dissensions  of  the  revolution  had 
left  behind  some  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  feelings  that 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  for  their  disclosure. 
The  divisions  in  the  convention  proved  the  founda 
tion  of  many  a  subsequent  struggle.  At  length  a 
constitution  was  agreed  on,  which,  after  being  re 
ported  to  congress,  was  submitted  for  ratification  to 
conventions  held  in  the  respective  states.  This  con 
stitution  differs,  in  many  important  particulars,  from 
the  articles  of  confederation  ;  and,  by  its  regulations, 
connects  the  states  more  closely  together,  under  a 
general  and  supreme  government,  composed  of  three 
departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial ;  and 
invested  with  powers  essential  to  its  being  respected, 
both  by  foreign  nations  and  the  states  whose  interest 
it  was  designed  to  secure.  The  provisions  and 
characteristics  of  this  interesting  and  important  poll 
tical  code,  will  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they 
are  so  justly  entitled  in  another  department  of  our  work.' 

As  that  party  which  was  desirous  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  constitution,  had  been  the  most  anxious 
for  the  formation  of  this  system,  and  the  most  zealous 
advocates  for  its  adoption,  it  almost  naturally  follow 
ed  that  the  administration  of  it  was  committed  to 
their  hands.  This  party,  which  might,  from  their 
opinions,  have  been  denominated  nationalists,  or,  in 
more  modern  phraseology,  centralists,  acquired  the 
name  of  federalists,  while  the  appellation  of  anti- 
federalists  was  given  to  their  antagonists.  The  latter, 
ardently  attached  to  freedom,  imagined  that  rulers, 
possessing  such  extensive  sway,  such  abundant  pa 
tronage,  and  such  independent  tenure  of  office,  would 
become  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in  the  end 
arrogant  and  tyrannical.  The  former,  equally  devo 
ted  to  the  cause  of  national  liberty,  contended  that 
to  preserve  it  an  energetic  government  was  necessary. 
They  described,  with  powerful  effect,  the  evils  ac 
tually  endured  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  confede 
ration,  and  demanded  that  a  trial  at  least  should  be 
made  of  the  remedy  proposed. 

In  eleven  states,  a  majority,  though  in  some  in 
stances  a  small  one,  decided  in  favour  of  the  ratifi 
cation  of  the  constitution.  Provision  was  then  made 
for  the  election  of  the  officers  to  compose  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments.  In  the  highest  station, 
the  electors,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  placed  the  illustrious 
Washington  ;  and  to  the  office  of  vice-president,  by  a 
yote  nearly  unanimous,  they  elevated  John  Adams, 
who,  in  stations  less  conspicuous,  had,  with  equal  patri 
otism,  rendered  important  services  to  his  country.  On 
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the  23d  of  April  the  president  elect  arrived  at  New 
York,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor  of  the 
state,  and  conducted,  with  military  honours,  through 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  the  apartments 
provided  for  him.  Here  he  received  the  salutations 
of  foreign  ministers,  public  bodies,  political  characters, 
and  private  citizens  of  distinction,  who  pressed  around 
him  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  to  express 
their  joy  at  seeing  the  man  who  had  the  confidence 
of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  republic.  On 
the  30th  of  April  the  president  was  inaugurated. 
Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  an  open  gallery 
adjoining  the  senate  chamber,  in  the  view  of  an  im 
mense  concourse  of  people,  who  attested  their  joy  by 
loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  returned  to  the 
senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered  the  following 
appropriate  address : — 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"  Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no  event 
could  have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that 
of  which  the  notification  was  transmitted  by  your 
order,  and  received  on  the  14th  day  of  the  present 
month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was  summoned  by  my 
country,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but  with  ve 
neration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen 
with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in  my  flattering 
hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of 
rny  declining  years :  a  retreat  which  was  rendered 
every  day  more  necessary  as  well  as  more  dear  to 
me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of 
frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to  the  gradual 
waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trust  to  which 
the  voice  of  my  country  called  me,  being  •  sufficient 
to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her 
citizens,  a  distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications, 
could  not  but  overwhelm  with  despondence,  one, 
who,-  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  nature, 
and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration, 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  defi 
ciencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver 
is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my 
duty  from  a  just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance 
by  which  it  might  be  affected.  All  I  dare  hope,  is, 
that,  if  in  accepting  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former  instan 
ces,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcen 
dent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
and  have  thence  too  little  consulted  my  incapacity 
as  well  as  disinclination,  for  the  weighty  and  untried 
cares  before  me,  my  error  will  be  palliated  by 
the  motives  which  misled  me,  and  its  consequen 


ces  be  judged  by  my  country,  with  some  share  of 
the  partiality  in  which  they  originated. 

"  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have 
in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to  the 
present  station,  it  will  be  peculiarly  improper  to 
omit,  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplica 
tions  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over  the 
universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations, 
and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every  human 
defect,  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instru 
ment  employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute  with 
success  the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  ten 
dering  this  homage  to  the  great  Author  of  every 
public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  ex 
presses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own  ;  nor 
those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large  less  than  either. 
No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
the  invisible  hand,  which  conducts  the  affairs  of 
men,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Every  step,  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the 
character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  some  token  of  providential  agency. 
And  in  the  important  revolution  just  accomplished 
in  the  system  of  their  united  government,  the  tran 
quil  deliberations,  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many 
distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event  has  re 
sulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which 
most  governments  have  been  established,  without 
some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an  humble 
anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past 
seem  to  presage.  These  reflections,  arising  out  of 
the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too  strongly 
on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with 
me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there  are  none  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  proceedings  of  a  new  and 
free  government  can  more  auspiciously  commence. 

"  By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  depart 
ment,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  '  to  re 
commend  to  your  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.'  The  circum 
stances  under  which  I  now  meet  you,  will  acquit  me 
from  entering  into  that  subject,  further  than  to  refer 
to  the  great  constitutional  charter  under  which  you 
are  assembled,  and  which,  in  defining  your  powers,  de 
signates  the  objects  to  which  your  attention  is  to  be 
given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with  those  circum 
stances,  and  far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which 
actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in  place  of  a  recommenda 
tion  of  particular  measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which 
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adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt 
them.  In  these  honourable  qualifications,  I  behold 
the  surest  pledges,  that,  as  on  one  side  no  local  preju 
dices  or  attachments,  no  separate  views  nor  party 
animosities,  will  misdirect  the  comprehensive  and 
equal  eye  which  ought  to  watch  over  this  great  as 
semblage  of  communities  and  interests  ;  so,  on  an 
other,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  will 
be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  pri 
vate  morality  ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  govern 
ment  be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can 
win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and  command  the 
respect  of  the  world. 

"  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction 
which  an  ardent  love  for  my  country  can  inspire. 
Since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established, 
than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 
nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and 
happiness — between  duty  and  advantage — between 
the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  felicity  ;  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persua 
ded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never 
be  expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  right  which  heaven  itself  has  or 
dained  :  and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of 
government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps 
as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people. 

"  Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your 
care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment  to  decide, 
how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional  power  delega 
ted  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution,  is  rendered 
expedient  at  the  present  juncture  by  the  nature  of 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  system, 
or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth 
to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  particular  recom 
mendations  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  could  be 
guided  by  no  lights  derived  from  official  opportuni 
ties,  I  shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire  confidence 
in  your  discernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public  good. 
For  I  assure  myself,  that  whilst  you  carefully  avoid 
every  alteration  which  might  endanger  the  benefits 
of  a  united  and  effective  government,  or  which 
ought  to  await  the  future  lessons  of  experience  ;  a 
reverence  for  the  characteristic  rights  of  freemen, 
and  a  regard  for  the  public  harmony,  will  sufficiently 
influence  your  deliberations  on  the  question,  how 
far  the  former  can  be  more  impregnabiy  fortified,  or 
the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously  promoted. 

"  To  the  preceding   observations  I  have  one    to  ! 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the  ! 
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House  of  Representatives.  It  concerns  myself,  and 
will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible.  When  I  was 
first  honoured  with  a  call  into  the  service  of  my 
country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for 
its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplated  my 
duty  required  that  I  should  renounce  every  pecu 
niary  compensation.  From  this  resolution  I  have 
in  no  instance  departed.  And  being  still  under  the 
impressions  which  produced  it,  I  must  decline,  as  in 
applicable  to  myself,  any  share  in  the  personal  emo 
luments,  which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  executive  department ; 
and  must  accordingly  pray,  that  the  pecuniary  esti 
mates  for  the  station  in  which  I  am  placed,  may, 
during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such 
actual  expenditures  as  the  public  good  may  be 
thought  to  require. 

"  Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,  as 
they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion  which 
brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave ; 
but  not  without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign 
Parent  of  the  human  race,  in  humble  supplication, 
that  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  the  Ameri 
can  people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with 
unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  government, 
for  the  security  of  their  union,  and  the  advancement 
of  their  happiness  ;  so  his  divine  blessing  may  be 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  tem 
perate  consultations,  and  the  wise  measures  on  which 
the  success  of  this  government  must  depend." 

In  their  answer  to  this  speech,  the  senate  say, 
"  The  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  elective  body  in 
your  favour,  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  gratitude, 
confidence,  and  affection  of  the  citizens  of  America, 
and  is  the  highest  testimonial  at  once  of  your  merit, 
and  their  esteem.  We  are  sensible,  sir,  that  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  your  fellow  citizens  could  have  call 
ed  you  from  a  retreat,  chosen  with  the  fondest  predi 
lection,  endeared  by  habit,  and  consecrated  to  the 
repose  of  declining  years.  We  rejoice,  and  with  us 
all  America,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  our 
common  country,  you  have  returned  once  more  to 
public  life.  In  you  all  parties  confide  ;  in  you  all 
interests  unite  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  past 
services,  great  as  they  have  been,  will  be  equalled 
by  your  future  exertions  ;  and  that  your  prudence 
and  sagacity,  as  «,  statesman,  will  tend  to  avert  the 
dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed,  to  give  stability 
to  the  present  government,  and  dignity  and  splendour 
to  that  country,  which  your  skill  and  valour,  as  a 
soldier,  so  eminently  contributed  to  raise  to  indepen 
dence  and  to  empire." 
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The  affection  for  the  person  and  character  of  the 
president  with  which  the  answer  of  the  house  of 
representatives  glowed,  promised  that  between  this 
branch  of  the  legislature  also  and  the  executive,  the 
most  harmonious  co-operation  in  the  public  service 
might  be  expected. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  says  this  address,  "  present  their  congratula 
tions  on  the  event  by  which  your  fellow  citizens 
have  attested  the  pie-eminence  of  your  merit.  You 
have  long  held  the  first  place  in  their  esteem.  You 
have  often  received  tokens  of  their  affection.  You 
now  possess  the  only  proof  that  remained  of  their 
gratitude  for  your  services,  of  their  reverence  for  your 
wisdom,  and  of  their  confidence  in  your  virtues. 
You  enjoy  the  highest,  because  the  truest  honour,  of 
being  the  first  magistrate,  by  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

After  noticing  the  several  communications  made  in 
the  speech,  intense  of  deep  felt  respect  and  affection, 
the  answer  concludes  thus  : 

"  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  have 
thought  fit  to  address  you.  They  flow  from  our  own 
hearts,  and  we  verily  believe  that  among  the  millions 
we  represent,  there  is  not  a  virtuous  citizen  whose 
heart  will  disown  them. 

"  All  that  remains  is,  that  we  join  in  your  fervent 
supplications  for  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  our  coun 
try  ;  and  that  we  add  our  own  for  the  choicest  of 
these  blessings  on  the  most  beloved  of  her  citizens." 

The  government  being  now  completely  organized, 
and  a  system  of  revenue  established,  the  president 
proceeded  to  make  appointments  of  suitable  persons 
to  fill  the  offices  which  had  been  created.*  After  a 
laborious  and  important  session,  in  which  perfect 
harmony  subsisted  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature,  congress  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  Sep 
tember  to  the  first  Monday  in  the  succeeding  January. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  which  commenced 
in  January,  1790,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  made  his  celebrated  report  upon  the  public 
debts  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Ta 
king  an  able  and  enlarged  view  of  the  advantages  of 
public  credit,  he  recommended  that  not  only  the  debts 
of  the  continental  congress,  but  those  of  the  states 
arising  from  their  exertions  in  the  common  cause, 
should  be  funded  or  assumed  by  the  general  govern 
ment  ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  paying 
the  interest,  by  imposing  taxes  on  certain  articles  of 

*  At  the  head  of  the  department  of  state  he  placed  Mr.  Jeffer 
son  ;  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  Colonel  Hamilton  ;  at  the  head  of 
the  war  department,  General  Knox ;  in  the  office  of  attorney-gene 
ral,  Edmund  Randolph  j  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  department, 


luxury,  and  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  country 
The  report  of  the  secretary  was  largely  discussed, 
and  with  great  force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  In 
conclusion,  congress  passed  an  act  for  the  assumption 
of  the  state  debts,  and  for  funding  the  national  debt. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  21,500,000  dollars  of 
the  state  debts  were  assumed  in  specific  proportions ; 
and  it  was  particularly  enacted,  that  no  certificate 
should  be  received  from  a  state  creditor  which  could 
be  "  ascertained  to  have  been  issued  for  any  purpose 
other  than  compensations  and  expenditures  for  ser 
vices  or  supplies  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  defence  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
part  thereof,  during  the  same."  Thus  was  the  na 
tional  debt  funded  upon  principles  which  considerably 
lessened  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  and  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  the  public  creditors.  The  pro 
duce  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  lying  in  the  western 
territory,  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  revenue, 
after  satisfying  the  appropriations  which  Were  charg 
ed  upon  it,  with  the  addition  of  two  millions  which 
the  president  was  authorized  to  borrow  at  five  per 
cent.,  constituted  a  sinking  fund  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  great  and  rapid.  The  permanent  value  thus 
given  to  the  debt  produced  a  result  equal  to  the  most 
favourable  anticipations.  The  sudden  increase  of 
monied  capital  derived  from  it  invigorated  commerce, 
and  consequently  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  agriculture. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  when  the  new 
government  was  first  organized,  but  eleven  states 
had  ratified  the  constitution.  Afterwards  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  the  two  dissenting  states, 
adopted  it ;  the  former  in  November,  1789,  the  lat 
ter  in  May,  1790.  In  1791,  Vermont  adopted  it,  and 
applied  to  congress  to  be  admitted  into  the  union, 
An  act  was  also  passed,,  declaring  that  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  then  part  of  Virginia,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  union  on  the  1st  day  of  June  in  the  suc 
ceeding  year. 

During  the  year  1790,  a  termination  was  put  to 
the  war  which,  for  several  years,  had  raged  between 
the  Creek  Indians  and  the  state  of  Georgia.  Pacific 
overtures  were. also  made  to  the  hostile  tribes  in 
habiting  the  banks  of  the  Sciota  and  the  "VVabash. 
These  being  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  General  Harmer,  was  despatch 
ed  against  them.  Two  battles  were  fought  near 
Chillicothe,  in  Ohio,  between  successive  detach- 


Mr.  Jay.  The  associate  justices  were  John  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Gushing,  of 
Massachusetts,  Robert  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  and  John  Blair,. of 
Virginia, 
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merits  from  this  army  and  the  Indians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious.  Emboldened  by  these  suc 
cesses,  they  continued  to  make  more  vigorous  attacks 
upon  the  frontier  settlements,  which  suffered  all  the 
distressing  calamities  of  an  Indian  war.  Additional 
troops  were  raised,  and  the  command  of  the  whole, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  men,  was  given 
to  General  St.  Glair.  By  desertion  and  detach 
ments,  this  force  was,  however,  reduced  to  fourteen 
hundred,  when,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1791,  they 
encamped  a  few  miles  from  the  villages  on  the  Miami. 
But  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  just  after  the 
troops  were  dismissed  from  the  parade,  they  were 
attacked  unexpectedly  by  the  Indians.  The  new 
levies,  who  were  in  front,  rushed  back  in  confusion 
upon  the  regulars.  The  latter,  however,  with  great 
intrepidity,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
who  retired  from  covert  to  covert,  keeping  always 
beyond  reach,  and  again  returning  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  recalled  from  pursuit.  At  length,  after 
a  contest  of  three  or  four  hours,  St.  Glair,  whose  ill- 
health  disabled  him  from  performing  the  active  du 
ties  of  commander,  determined  to  withdraw  from  the 
field  the  remnant  of  his  troops ;  fortunately,  the 
victorious  Indians  preferred  the  plunder  of  the  camp 
to  pursuit,  and  the  vanquished  continued  their  re 
treat  unmolested  to  the  frontier  settlements.  In  this 
battle,  the  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  were  sup 
posed  to  be  equal.  Of  the  whites,  the  slaughter  was 
almost  beyond  example.  Six  hundred  and  thirty 
were  killed  and  missing,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 
were  wounded — a  loss  which  proves  at  once  the  ob 
stinacy  of  the  defence,  and  the  bravery  of  the  assail 
ants.  On  receiving  information  of  this  disaster,  con 
gress,  resolving  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased 
vigour,  made  provision  for  augmenting,  by  enlistment, 
the  military  force  of  the  nation  to  five  thousand  men. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  was  completed  the  first 
census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  They  amounted  to  3,921,326,  of 
which  number  695,655  were  slaves.  The  revenue, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea 
sury,  amounted  to  4,771,000  dollars,  the  exports  to 
about  nineteen,  and  the  imports  to  about  twenty  mil 
lions.  A  great  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  began  at  this  period  to  be  visible.  The 
establishment  of  a  firm  and  regular  government,  and 
confidence  in  the  men  whom  they  had  chosen  to 
administer  it,  gave  an  impulse  to  their  exertions 
which  bore  them  rapidly  forward  in  the  career  of 
prosperity. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  several 
acts  on  the  subject  of  a  permanent  seat  of  the  govern 


ment  of  the  United  States,  a  district  of  ten  miles 
square  for  this  purpose  was  fixed  on,  comprehending 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Potomac,  and  the 
towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown.  A  city  was 
laid  out,  and  the  sales  which  took  place  produced 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  public  build 
ings. 

The  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers 
with  whom  the  United  States  had  the  most  extensive 
relations.  The  French  people  regarded  the  Ameri 
cans  as  their  brethren,  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  ;  and  when  the  kings  of  Europe,  dreading 
the  establishment  of  republicanism  in  her  borders, 
assembled  in  arms  to  restore  monarchy  to  France, 
they  looked  across  the  Atlantic  for  sympathy  and 
assistance.  The  new  government,  recalling  the 
minister  whom  the  king  had  appointed,  despatched 
the  citizen  Genet,  of  ardent  temper  and  a  zealous  re 
publican,  to  supply  his  place.  In  April,  1793,  he 
arrived  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  governor  and  the  citizens,  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  their  warm  attachment  to  his 
country,  and  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  change 
of  her  institutions.  Flattered  by  his  reception,  and 
presuming  that  the  nation  and  the  government  were 
actuated  by  similar  feelings,  he  undertook  to  author 
ize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  in  that  port, 
enlisting  men,  and  giving  commissions  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities  on  nations  with  whom  the  United 
States  were  at  peace  ;  captured  vessels  were  brought 
into  port,  and  the  consuls  of  France  assumed,  under 
the  authority  of  M.  <5enet,  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty 
on  them,  to  try,  condemn,  and  authorize  their  sale. 
The  declaration  of  war  made  by  France  against 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  reached  the  United  States 
early  in  the  same  month.  The  president,*  regarding 
the  situation  of  these  states,  issued  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality  on  the  9th  of  May.  In  July,  he  re 
quested  the  recall  of  M.  Genet,  who  was  soon  after 
wards  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  M.  Fauchet. 

After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  by  the  Indians,  in 
1791,  General  Wayne  was  appointed  to  command 
the  American  forces.  Taking  post  near  the  country 
of  the  enemy,  he  made  assiduous  and  long  protract 
ed  endeavours  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Failing  in 
these,  he  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  thiee 
thousand  men.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1794,  an 
action  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  Bri 
tish  garrisons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami.  A  rapid 
and  vigorous  charge  roused  the  savages  from  their 
coverts,  and  they  were  driven  more  than  two  miles 

»  Washington  and  Adams  had  been  re-elected  to  their  respectw* 
offices. 
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at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Broken  and  dismayed, 
they  fled  without  renewing  the  combat.  In  this 
decisive  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed 
and  wounded,  including  officers,  was  one  hundred 
and  seven.  Among  the  slain  were  Captain  Campbell 
and  Lieutenant  Fowles,  both  of  whom  fell  in  the 
first  charge.  The  American  troops  engaged  in  the 
battle  did  not  amount  to  nine  hundred  ;  the  number 
of  Indians  was  two  thousand.  After  remaining  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  three  days,  during  which 
time  the  houses  and  cornfields  above  and  below  the 
fort  were  burnt,  General  Wayne,  on  the  28th,  re 
turned  with  the  army  to  Au  Glaize,  having  destroy 
ed  all  the  villages  and  corn  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
river.  The  Indians  still  continuing  hostilities,  their 
whole  country  was  laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erect 
ed  in  the  heart  of  their  settlements.  The  effect  of 
the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August  was  instantly  and 
extensively  felt.  To  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Americans  is  ascribed  the  rescue  of  the  United  States 
from  a  general  war  with  the  Indians  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  ;  and  its  influence  is  believed  to  have  ex 
tended  to  the  Indians  in  Georgia.  In  1795,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Grenville,  which,  long  and  faith 
fully  observed,  gave  peace  and  security  to  the  fron 
tier  inhabitants,  permitting  the  superabundant  po 
pulation  of  the  eastern  states  to  spread  with  aston 
ishing  rapidity  over  the  fertile  region  northwest  of 
the  Ohio. 

The  year  1794  is  distinguished  by  an  insurrection 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1791,  congress  had  enacted 
laws,  laying  duties  upon  spirits  distilled  within  the 
United  States,  and  upon  stills.  From  the  com 
mencement  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  combina 
tions  were  formed  in  the*  four  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  to  defeat  them,  and  violence  was  re 
peatedly  committed.  In  July  of  the  present  year, 
about  one  hundred  persons,  armed  with  guns  and 
other  weapons,  attacked  the  house  of  an  inspector  of 
the  revenue,  and  wounded  some  persons  within  it. 
They  seized  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  who  had  been  previously  fired  on  while  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  for 
bear  the  execution  of  his  office.  Both  the  inspector 
and  the  marshal  were  obliged  to  fly  from  that  part 
of  the  country  to  the  seat  of  government.  These 
and  many  other  outrages  induced  President  Wash 
ington,  on  the  7th  of  August,  to  issue  a  proclama 
tion,  commanding  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and 
warning  all  persons  against  aiding,  abetting,  or  com 
forting  the  perpetrators  of  these  treasonable  acts, 
and  requiring  all  officers,  and  other  citizens,  accord 


ing  to  their  respective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
and  suppress  such  dangerous  proceedings.  On  the 
25th  of  September  the  president  issued  a  second  proc 
lamation,  admonishing  the  insurgents  ;  forcibly  descri 
bing  the  obstinate  and  perverse  spirit  with  which  tho 
lenient  propositions  of  the  government  had  been  re 
ceived  ;  and  declaring  his  fixed  determination,  in 
obedience  to  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by  the  con 
stitution,  "  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  and  to  reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience. 
Fifteen  thousand  men,  placed  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were  marched  into  the 
disaffected  counties.  The  strength  of  this  army 
rendering  resistance  desperate,  none  was  offered,  and 
no  blood  was  shed.  A  few  of  the  most  active  lead 
ers  were  seized  and  detained  for  legal  prosecution. 
The  great  body  of  the  insurgents,  on  submission, 
were  pardoned,  as  were  also  the  leaders,  after  trial 
and  conviction  of  treason.  The  government  acqui 
red  the  respect  of  the  people  by  this  exertion  of  its 
force  and  their  affection  by  this  display  of  its  lenity. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  each 
been  incessantly  complaining  that  the  other  had  vi 
olated  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
pea«e.  The  former  was  accused  of  having  carried 
away  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  ; 
and  of  retaining  in  her  possession  certain  military 
posts  situated  in  the  western  wilderness,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  were 
accused  of  preventing  the  loyalists  from  regaining 
possession  of  their  estates,  and  British  subjects  from 
recovering  debts  contracted  before  the  commence 
ment  of  hostilities.  For  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
these  mutual  complaints,  and  also  for  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  appointed, 
in  1785,  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James  ;  the 
British  ministry  then  declined  negotiating  on  the 
subject  ;  but  after  the  constitution  of  1789  was  rati 
fied,  ministers  were  interchanged,  and  the  discussion 
was  prosecuted  with  no  little  zeal.  In  1794.  Mr, 
Jay  being  then  minister  from  the  United  States,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  which,  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year,  was  -laid  before  the  senate.  That  body 
advised  the  president  to  ratify  it,  on  condition  that 
an  alteration  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  articles. 
The  demoeratic  party,  however,  exclaimed  in  intem 
perate  language  against  most  of  the  stipulations  it 
contained  ;  and  the  partisans  of  France  swelled  the 
cry  of  condemnation.  Public  meetings  were  held: 
II  in  various  parts  of  the  union,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  expressing  warm  disapprobation  of  the 
eaty,,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  the  president  would 
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withhold  his  ratification.  General  Washington,  be 
lieving  that  an  adjustment  of  differences  would  con 
duce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  and  that  the 
treaty  before  him  was  the  best  that  could,  at  that 
time,  be  obtained,  gave  it  his  assent,  in  defiance  of  po 
pular  clamour,  and  issued  his  proclamation  stating  its 
ratification,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  predominant  party  in  the  house  of  repre 
sentatives  expressed  surprise  that  this  proclamation 
should  be  issued  before  the  sense  of  the  house  was 
taken  on  the  subject,  as  they  denied  the  power  of 
the  president  and  senate  to  complete  a  treaty  without 
their  sanction.  In  March,  a  resolution  passed,  re 
questing  the  president  "  to  lay  before  the  house  a 
copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  communicated  by  his  message  of  the 
1st  of  March,  together  with  the  correspondence  and 
other  documents  relative  to  the  said  treaty,  excepting 
such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation 
may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed."  This  resolve 
placed  the  president  in  a  situation  of  high  responsi 
bility.  He  knew  that  the  majority  of  the  house  en 
tertained  the  opinion  that  a  treaty  was  not  valid 
until  they  had  acted  upon  it.  To  oppose,  in  a  go 
vernment  constituted  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  would  be  at 
tended  with  hazard,  and  subject  him  to  much  cen 
sure  and  abuse  ;  but  considerations  of  this  nature 
make  but  weak  impressions  on  a  mind  supremely 
solicitous  to  promote  the  public  interest.  Upon  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  the  president  conceived 
that  to  grant  this  request  of  the  house  would  estab 
lish  a  false  and  dangerous  principle  in  the  diplomatic 
transactions  of  the  nation,  and  he  gave  a  denial  to 
their  request  in  an  answer  eminent  for  mildness, 
firmness,  and  perspicuity,  which  concluded  with  the 
following  brief  recapitulation  of  the  argument  : 
"As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  under 
standing  that  the  assent  of  the  house  of  representa 
tives  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty ;  as 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  in  itself  all 
the  objects  requiring  legislative  provision,  and  on 
these  the  papers  called  for  can  throw  no  light ;  and 
as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  go 
vernment,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  constitu 
tion  between  the  different  departments  should  be 
preserved  ;  a  just  regard  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  re 
quest." 

A  resolution  moved  in  the  house  to  make  the  ne 
cessary  appropriations  to  carry  the  British  treaty  into 


effect,  excited  among  the  members  the "  strongest 
emotions,  and  gave  rise  to  speeches  highly  argumen 
tative,  eloquent,  and  animated.  The  debate  was 
protracted  until  the  people  took  up  the  subject.  In 
their  respective  corporations  meetings  were  held,  the 
strength  of  parties  was  fully  tried,  and  it  clearly  ap 
peared  that  the  great  majority  were  disposed  to  rally 
around  the  executive.  Innumerable  petitions  were 
presented  to  congress,  praying  them  to  make  the  re 
quisite  appropriations.  Unwilling  to  take  upon  them- 
selve  the  consequences  of  resisting  the  public  will, 
they  yielded  to  this  call. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United  States 
had  always  been  cold  and  unfriendly.  She  feared 
lest  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of  inde 
pendence  should  find  their  way  into  her  contiguous 
American  provinces.  At  length,  becoming  involved 
in  a  war  with  France,  embarrassed  at  home,  and  in 
timidated  by  the  unauthorized  preparations  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Genet,  were  making  in  Ken~ 
tucky  to  invade  Louisiana,  she  intimated  her  readi 
ness  to  conclude  a  satisfactory  treaty,  should  an  envoy 
extraordinary  be  sent  to  Madrid  for  that  purpose. 
Thomas  Pinckney  was  accordingly  appointed.  In 
October,  1795,  a  treaty  was  signed,  securing  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  and  the  privilege  of 
landing  and  depositing  cargoes  at  New  Orleans. 

During  this  year  also  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  regency  of  Algiers,  with  which  the  republic  was 
previously  at  war.  It  stipulated  that  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  other  na 
tions,  should,  as  the  price  of  peace,  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  that  country. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  had  witnessed  several 
changes  in  the  important  offices  of  the  nation.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Jefferson  resigned 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Randolph.  He  had  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  extraordinary  ability,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  president.  He  was  considered  the 
leader  of  the  republican  party,  enjoying  their  highest 
confidence  and  warmest  attachment.  On  the  last 
day  of  January,  1795,  Mr.  Hamilton  retired  from  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  possessed  dis 
tinguished  talents,  and  had  exerted  those  talents  to 
establish  order  where  all  was  confusion,  and  to  raise 
from  the  lowest  depression  the  credit  of  the  country. 
His  complete  success  greatly  exalted  his  reputation, 
and  to  him  the  federalists  felt  a  sincerity  of  attach 
ment  equalled  only  by  that  entertained  for  Washing 
ton.  He  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  republican 
party,  and  was  accused  by  them  of  partiality  to 
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England,'  and  of  misconduct  in  office.  After  the 
closest  scrutiny,  his  official  character  was  acknow 
ledged,  by  his  enemies,  to  be  without  stain.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1794,  General  Knox  resigned  the  office  of  secre 
tary  of  war,  and  Colonel  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  August  Mr.  Randolph, 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  president,  and 
having  in  consequence  retired  from  the  adminis 
tration,  Mr.  Pickering  was  appointed  his  successor 
in  the  department  of  state,  and  James  M'Henry,  of 
Maryland,  was  made  secretary  of  war.  No  republi 
can  being  now  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  departments, 
many  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  withdrew  their  sup 
port  from  the  administration  ;  but  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the 
president  experienced  not  the  slightest  abatement. 

The  conduct  adopted  by  France  towards  the  Ameri 
can  republic  continued  to  be  a  source  of  vexation. 
M.  Fauchet  charged  the  administration  with  senti 
ments  of  hostility  to  the  allies  of  the  United  States, 
with  partiality  for  their  former  foes,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  course  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Mr.  Morris,  the  minister  to  Paris,  having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  those  in  power,  was  re 
called  at  their  request,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Mr. 
Monroe.  Being  an  ardent  republican,  he  was  re 
ceived  in  the  most  respectful  manner  by  the  conven 
tion,  who  decreed  that  the  flags  of  the  two  republics, 
entwined  together,  should  be  suspended  in  the  legis 
lative  hall,  as  a  mark  of  their  eternal  union  and 
friendship.  M.  Adet  was  appointed  soon  after  to  suc 
ceed  M.  Fauchet.  He  brought  with  him  the  colours 

*  Friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employ 
ed  in  designating  ihe  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  import 
ant  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  ap 
prise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  consi 
dered  among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured, 
that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all 
the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  duti 
ful  citizen  to  his  country-,  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service,  which  silence,  in  my  situation,  might  imply,  I  am  influ 
enced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  defi 
ciency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness ;  but  am  support 
ed  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in  the  office  to 
which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform 
sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference 
for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it 
would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  mo 
tives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  re 
tirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength 
of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even 
Jed  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  von  •  but  ma- 


of  France,  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  conven 
tion  to  present  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  received  by  the  president  with  extraordi 
nary  ceremonies,  transmitted  to  congress,  and  after 
wards  deposited  in  the  national  archives.  But  France 
required  of  the  United  States  more  than  professions 
and  hopes,  and  more  than  by  treaty  she  was  entitled 
to  claim.  She  wished  to  make  them  a  party  in  the 
war  she  was  waging  with  the  despots  of  Europe. 
Failing  in  this,  and  jealous  of  the  more  intimate  re 
lations  contracted  with  her  principal  enemy,  England, 
she  adopted  regulations  highly  injurious  to  American 
commerce,  directing  her  cruisers  to  capture  in  certain 
cases  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  In  conse 
quence  of  these  regulations,  several  hundred  vessels, 
loaded  with  valuable  cargoes,  were  taken  while  pro 
secuting  a  lawful  trade,  and  the  whole  confiscated. 
Believing  that  the  rights  of  the  nation  were  not  as 
serted  and  vindicated  with  sufficient  spirit  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  the  president  recalled  him,  and  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  he  left  the  United 
States,  instructed  to  use  every  effort  compatible  with 
national  honour,  to  restore  the  amicable  relations 
which  had  once  subsisted  between  the  sister  republics. 
As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  president  of 
the  United  States  approached,  after  plain  indications 
that  the  public  voice  would  be  in  his  favour,  and 
when  he  probably  would  have  been  chosen  for  the 
third  time  unanimously,  Washington  determined  ir 
revocably  to  withdraw  to  the  seclusion  of  private  life. 
He  published,  in  September,  1796,  a  farewell  ad 
dress*  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which 


ture  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  af 
fairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons 
entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  in 
ternal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible 
with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what 
ever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  nol  disapprove  my  determi 
nation  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust, 
were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
trust,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  with  good  intentions  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  government, 
the  best  exertions  of  .which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable. 
Not  unconscious  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifica 
tions,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and 
every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years,  admonishes  me  more  and 
more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will 
be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecu 
liar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consola 
tion  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the 
political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate 
the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  sus 
pend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honours  it  has  conferred 
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ought  to  be  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  his  country 
men.  In  the  most  earnest  and  affectionate  manner 
he  called  upon  them  to  cherish  an  immoveable  altach- 


upon  me ;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has 
supported  me ;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed,  of 
manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  per 
severing,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have 
resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem 
bered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals, 
that,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  appearances  sometimes 
dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in 
which,  not  unfrequently,  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spi 
rit  of  criticism,  the  constancy  of  yoflr  support  was  the  essential  prop 
of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  ef 
fected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with 
me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows,  that 
Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence ; 
that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual ;  that  the 
free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sa 
credly  maintained  ;  that  its  administration,  in  every  department, 
may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue ;  that,  in  fine,  the  happi 
ness  of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may 
be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a 
use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom 
mending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  the  adoption  of  every 
nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare, 
which  can  not  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your 
frequent  review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of  much 
reflection — of  no  inconsiderable  observation — and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people. 
These  will  be  afforded  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can 
only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel ;  nor 
can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  reception 
of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  con 
firm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is 
also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so  ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the 
edifice  of  your  real  independence  ;  the  support  of  your  tranquillity 
at  home,  your  peace  abroad  ;  of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperity; 
of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much 
pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken,  in  your 
minds,  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  po 
litical  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should 
-properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union,  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment  to  it ;  accustom 
ing  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your 
political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a 
suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest. 
Citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has 
a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt 
the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  "With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles. 
You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together:  the 
independence  and  liberty  you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 


ment  to  the  national  union,  to  watch  for  its  preserva 
tion  with  jealous  anxiety,  to  discountenance  even  the 
suggestion  that  it  could  in  any  event  be  abandoned, 


cils  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  suc 
cesses. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  them 
selves,  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which 
apply  more  immediately  to  your  interest :  here  every  portion  of  out 
country  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding 
and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  pro 
tected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds,  in  the 
productions  of  the  latter,  great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the 
same  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow,  and  its  com 
merce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen 
of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated  :  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the 
protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.  The  East,  in  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  communica 
tion,  by  land  arid  water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent 
for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures 
at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite  to 
its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  con 
sequence,  it  must,  of  necessity,  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis 
pensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influence, 
and  the  future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  union, 
directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one  nation. 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  ad 
vantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from 
an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  must 
be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate 
and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  can  not  fail 
to  find,  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  security  from  external 
danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  na 
tions:  and  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from 
union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  together 
by  the  same  government ;  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  at- 
tachmentss  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  imbitter.  Hence, 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military 
establishments,  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inau 
spicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly 
hostile  to  republican  liberty ;  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the 
love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  TO  evury  re 
flecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the 
union  as  a  primary  object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt, 
whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere? 
Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case,  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope,  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  govern 
ments  for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to 
the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  pa 
triotism  of  those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavour  to  weaken 
its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it  o 
curs  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have 
been  furnished  for  characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discrimi. 
nations:— Northern  and  Southern:  Atlantic  and  Western  :  whenca 
designing  men  mny  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  re»J 
difference  of  'ocal  interests  and  views,  One  of  the  expedients.  Ol 
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and  indignantly  to  frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  the  country 
from  the  rest.  Overgrown  military  establishments 

party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts  is,  to  misre 
present  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot 
shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn 
ings  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations:  they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by 
fraernal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head ;  they  have  seen  in  the  ne 
gotiation  by  the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the 
senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction 
at  that  event  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among  them,  of  a  policy 
in  the  general  government,  and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly 
to  their  interests,  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi :  they  have  been 
•witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties  ;  that  with  Great  Britain, 
and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could 
desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which  they  were  pro 
cured  1  Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  connect 
them  with  aliens  1 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  union,  a  government 
for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however  strict  be 
tween  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute ;  they  must  inevita 
bly  experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth, 
you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con 
stitution  of  government  better  calculated  than  your  former,  for  an 
intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  com 
mon  concerns.  This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice, 
uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma 
ture  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim 
to  your  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority, 
compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties 
enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis 
of  our  political  systems  is,  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to 
alter  their  constitutions  of  government :  but  the  constitution  which 
at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea 
of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  government, 
pre-supposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations 
and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real 
design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera 
tion  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of 
this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to 
organize  frotion,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to 
put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a 
party,  often  a  small  but  artfui  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com 
munity:  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  par 
ties,  io  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concert 
ed  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of 
consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils,  and 
modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  description 
may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  thing*,  to  become  potent  engines  by  which  cun 
ning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men,  will  be  enabled  to  subvert 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of 
government;  destroying,  afterwards,  the  very  engines  which  had 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  ihe  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  perma 
nency  of  your  present  happy  slate,  it  is  icquisite,  not  only  that  you 
steadily  discountenance  irregular  opposition,  lo  jts  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also,  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innova 
tion  upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts.  One  method 


he  represented  as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  While  he  recommended  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  established  government, 


of  assault  may  be  to  effsct,  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera 
tions  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  un 
dermine  what  can  not  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes 
to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember,  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments,  as  of 
other  human  institutions  ;  that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by 
which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  coun 
try  ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hy 
potheses  and  opinion  ;  and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient 
management  of  your  common"  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive 
as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find 
in  such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  djstributed  and  ad 
justed,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  pre 
scribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  lo  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  state, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical 
discriminations.  Let  me  now  take  a  mo>~ ,  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  the  baneful  ef 
fects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

The  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having 
its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists, 
under  different  shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  con 
trolled,  or  repressed  ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissension,  which,  in  dif 
ferent  ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormi 
ties,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads,  at  length,  to  a 
more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  mise 
ries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  secu 
rity  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more 
fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes 
of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  (which, 
nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight,)  the  common  and 
continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  lo  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded 
jealousies  and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments,  occasionally,  riot  and  insurrection.  It 
opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself,  through  the  channels  of 
parly  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are 
subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  parlies,  in  free  countries,  are  useful 
checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is  pro 
bably  true ;  and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism 
may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  upon  the  spirit  of 
party.  But  in  those'of  the  popular  character,  in  governments  pure 
ly  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural 
tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there  being  constant  danger  of 
excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate 
and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform 
vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warm 
ing,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  imporlant,  likewise,  that  the  habils  of  thinking,  in  a  free 
country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those  entrusted  with  its  adminis 
tration,  to  confine  themselves  within  (heir  respective  constitulional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department, 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
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and  reprobated  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associations,  under 
whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to 


consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just 
estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif 
ferent  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the  pub 
lic  weal,  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  ex 
periments  ancient  and  modern :  some  of  theta  in  oar  own  country, 
and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary 
as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu 
tion  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in  any  par 
ticular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation ;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instru 
ment  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  wliich  free  govern 
ments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbal 
ance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the 
use  can,  at  any  lime,  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperi 
ty,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  sub 
vert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  re 
putation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths, 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice  7 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  mo 
rality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more 
or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who,  that  is  a 
sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric. 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  struc 
ture  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish 
public  credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparing 
ly  as  possible :  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace, 
but  remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding,  likewise,  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace, 
to  discharge  the  debts,  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occa 
sioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  be 
longs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion 
should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that, 
towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue ;  that  to  have 
revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which 
are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic 
embarrassment,  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects, 
(which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for 
obtaining  revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations ;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  itl 
It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
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direct,  control,  counteract,  or  overawe  the  regular 
deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
he  wished  also  to  guard  against  the  spirit  of  innova- 

a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevo 
lence.  Who  can  doubt  hut,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  1  Can  it  be,  that 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
with  its  virtue  1  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every 
sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it  rendered 
impossible  by  its  vices  1 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations, 
and  passionate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded  ;  and 
that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  ha* 
bitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is,  in  solne  degree,  a  slave. 
It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy 
in  one  nation  against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable,  "when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  oT 
dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed, 
and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resent 
ment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in 
the  national  propensity,  and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason 
would  reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and 
other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes 
perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  to  anothet 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favourite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  casra 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or 
justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favourite  nation  of 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation 
making  the  concessions;  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  dis 
position  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are 
withheld ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens 
(who  devote  themselves  to  the  favourite  nation)  facility  to  betray, 
or  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some 
times  even  with  popularity ;  gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  vir 
tuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public 
opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com 
pliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  at 
tachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and 
independent  patriot.  How  many  opportunities  <k>  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  art  of  seduction,  to 
mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils! 
Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  pow 
erful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake ;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign 
influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 
But  that  jealously,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes 
the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de 
fence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and 
excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in 
trigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious ; 
while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  th« 
people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is, 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
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tion  upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Aware 
that  the  energy  of  the  system  might  be  enfeebled  by 
alterations,  he  thought  that  no  change  should  be  made 
without  an  evident  necessity ;  and  that,  in  so  exten 
sive  a  country,  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with 
liberty  was  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  real  despotism,  by  break 
ing  down  the  partitions  between  the  several  depart 
ments  of  government,  by  destroying  the  reciprocal 

political  connexion  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.— Here 
let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or 
a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  lies,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  poli 
tics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships 
or  enmities. 

>  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pur 
sue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient 
government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  at 
titude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon, 
to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard 
the  giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as 
our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  7  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground !  Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  hu 
mour,  or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa 
tronising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  un 
necessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments, 
on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  tempo 
rary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recom 
mended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  commer 
cial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seek 
ing  nor  granting  exclusive  favours  or  preferences  ;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle 
means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing :  establishing, 
with  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to 
define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government 
lo  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that 
present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinions  will  permit,  but  tempo 
rary,  and  liable  lo  be,  from  time  to  time,  abandoned  or  varied,  as 
eiperience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in 
view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours 
from  another  ;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence 
for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  that  by  such  ac 
ceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given 
equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real*  favours  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  is  an  illusion,  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 

Mionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and 

f  impression  1  could  wish  ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 

current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  cur  nation  from  running  the 

course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations ;  but  if  I 


checks,  and  consolidating  the  different  powers. 
Against  the  spirit  of  party,  so  peculiarly  baneful  in 
an  elective  government,  he  uttered  his  most  solemn 
remonstrances,  as  well  as  against  inveterate  antipa 
thies  or  passionate  attachments  in  respect  to  foreign 
nations.  While  he  thought  that  the  jealousy  of  a 
free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  and  impartially 
awake  against  the  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  he 
wished  that  good  faith  and  justice  should  be  observed 

may  even  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  par 
tial  benefit,  some  occasional  good ;  that  they  may  now  and  then 
recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mis 
chiefs  of  foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre 
tended  patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the 
solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public 
records,  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct,  must  witness  to  you 
and  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience 
is.  thai  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  lo  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  proclama 
tion  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanction 
ed  by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually 
governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me 
from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I 
could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest  to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I 
determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with 
moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct, 
it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe, 
that,  according  lo  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been 
virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without 
any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity 
impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main 
tain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards  other 
nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest,  for  observing  that  conduct,  will  best 
be  referred  to  jrour  own  reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a 
predominant  motive  has  been,  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our 
country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  pro 
gress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consist 
ency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  commanii 
of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am 
unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  ol 
my  defects,  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  1  fervently  beseech  the  Al 
mighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I 
shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope,  that  my  country  will  never  cease 
to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of 
my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of 
incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  t'his  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated 
by  that  fervent  love  towards  it  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who 
views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations;  I  anticipate,  with  pleasing  expectation,  that  retreat, 
in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  en 
joyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever  favour 
ite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mu 
tual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

United  States,  17th  Seftimber,  1796. 
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towards  all  lations.  and  peace  and  harmony  cultiva 
ted.  In  his  opinion,  honesty,  no  less  in  public  than 
in  private  afl  lirs,  was  always  the  best  policy.  Pro 
vidence,  he  believed,  had  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue.  Other  subjects 
to  which  he  alluded,  were  the  importance  of  credit, 
of  economy,  of  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  of 
literary  institutions ;  above  all,  he  recommended  re 
ligion  and  morality  as  indispensably  necessary  to  po 
litical  prosperity.  This  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  received  with  the  highest  venera 
tion  and  gratitude.  Several  of  the  state  legislatures 
ordered  it  to  be  put  upon  their  journals,  and  every 
citizen  considered  it  as  the  legacy  of  the  most  distin 
guished  American  patriot. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1796,  the  president  for 
the  last  time  met  the  national  legislature.  In  his 
speech,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  opposition  and  censure, 
he  recommended  the  attention  of  congress  to  those 
measures  which  he  deemed  essential  to  national  in 
dependence,  honour,  and  prosperity.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1797,  he  attended  the  inauguration  of  his 
successor  in  office.  Great  sensibility  was  manifested 
by  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  other  distin 
guished  characters  when  he  entered  the  senate 
chamber,  and  much  admiration  expressed  at  the  com 
placence  and  delight  he  manifested  at  seeing  another 
clothed  with  the  authority  with  which  he  had  him 
self  been  invested.  Having  paid  his  affectionate 
compliments  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  seat  of  government,  and 
hastened  to  the  delights  of  domestic  life.  He  intend 
ed  that  his  journey  should  have  been  private,  but 
the  attempt  was  vain  ;  the  same  affectionate  and  re 
spectful  attentions  were  on  this  occasion  paid  him 
which  he  had  received  during  his  presidency.  In 
his  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon  he  gave  the  world 
the  glorious  example  of  a  man  voluntarily  disrobing 
himself  of  the  highest  authority,  and  returning  to 
private  life,  with  a  character  having  upon  it  no  stain  of 
ambition,  of  covetousness,  of  profusion,  of  luxury,  of 
oppression,  or  of  injustice ;  while  it  was  adorned  with 
the  presence  of  virtues  and  graces,  brilliant  alike  in 
the  shade  of  retirement  and  in  the  glare  of  public  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION     OP    JOHN    ADAMS     AND    JEF 
FERSON. 

WHEN  the  determination  of  Washington  not  again 
to  accept  of  the  presidentship    left  open  the  high 


office  to  the  competition  of  the  leaders  of  the  great 
political  parties,  no  exertion  was  spared  throughou  , 
the  union  to  give  success  to  their  respective  claims 
The  federalists,  desiring  that  the  system  of  measures 
adopted  by  Washington  should  be  pursued,  and 
dreading  the  influence  of  French  sentiments  and 
principles,  made  the  most  active  efforts  to  elect  John 
Adams.  The  republicans,  believing  their  opponents 
less  friendly  than  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  liberty, 
and  too  much  devoted  to  the  British  nation  and  to 
British  institutions,  made  equal  exertions  to  elect 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  result  was  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Adams  to  be  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be 
vice-president. 

The  President  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  and  made  the  following  speech  : 

"When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  early  times,  that 
no  middle  course  for  America  remained,  between 
unlimited  submission  to  a  foreign  legislature  and  a 
total  independence  of  its  claims ;  men  of  reflection 
were  less  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  formida 
ble  power  of  fleets  and  armies  they  must  determine 
to  resist,  than  from  those  contests  and  dissensions, 
which  would  certainly  arise,  concerning  the  forms 
of  government  to  be  instituted  over  the  whole,  and 
over  the  parts  of  this  extensive  country.  Relying-, 
however,  on  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  the  jus 
tice  of  their  cause,  and  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  under  an  overruling  Providence,  which 
had  so  signally  protected  this  country  from  the  first ; 
the  representatives  of  this  nation,  then  consisting  of 
little  more  than  half  its  present  numbers,  not  only 
broke  to  pieces  the  chains  which  were  forging,  and 
the  rod  of  iron  that  was  lifted  up,  and  frankly  cut 
asunder  the  ties  which  had  bound  them,  and  launch 
ed  into  an  ocean  of  uncertainty. 

"  The  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  people  during  the  re 
volutionary  war,  supplying  the  place  of  government, 
commanded  a  degree  of  order,  sufficient  at  least  for 
the  temporary  preservation  of  society.  The  confe 
deration,  which  was  early  felt  to  be  necessary,  was 
prepared  from  the  models  of  the  Batavian  and  Hel 
vetic  confederacies,  the  only  examples  which  remain, 
with  any  detail  and  precision,  in  history,  and  cer 
tainly  the  only  ones,  which  the  people  at  large  had 
erer  considered.  But,  reflecting  on  the  striking 
difference,  in  so  many  particulars,  between  this 
country  and  those,  where  a  courier  may  go  from  the 
seat  of  government  to  the  frontier  in  a  single  day, 
it  was  then  certainly  foreseen  by  some,  who  assisted 
in  Congress  at  the  formation  of  it,  that  it  could  not 
be  durable. 

"  Negligence  of  its  regulations,  inattention  .to  its 
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recommendations,  if  not  disobedience  to  its  authority, 
act  only  in  individuals,  but  in  states,  soon  appeared 
with  their  melancholy  consequences  ;  universal  lan 
guor,  jealousies,  rivalries  of  states  ;  decline  of  navi 
gation  and  commerce  ;  discouragement  of  necessary 
manufactures  ;  universal  fall  in  the  value  of  lands 
and  their  produce  ;  contempt  of  public  and  private 
faith  ;  loss  of  consideration  and  credit  with  foreign 
nations  ;  and  at  length,  in  discontents,  animosities, 
combinations,  partial  conventions,  and  insurrection, 
threatening  some  great  national  calamity. 

"  In  this  dangerous  crisis,  the  people  of  America 
were  not  abandoned  by  their  usual  good  sense, 
presence  of  mind,  resolution,  or  integrity.  Measures 
were  pursued  to  concert  a  plan,,  to  form  a  more  per 
fect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran 
quillity,  provide  for,  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
The  public  disquisition,  discussions,  and  delibera 
tions,  issued  in  the  present  happy  constitution  of  go 
vernment. 

"  Employed  in  the  service  of  my  country  abroad 
during  the  whole  course  of  these  transactions,  I  first 
saw  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  a  foreign 
country.  Irritated  by  no  literary  altercation,  anima 
ted  by  no  public  debate,  heated  by  no  party  animos 
ity,  I  read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  the  result  of 
good  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts  ;  as  an  expe 
riment,  better  adapted  to  the  genius,  character,  situa 
tion,  and  relations  of  this  nation  and  country,  than 
any  which  had  ever  been  proposed  or  suggested.  In 
its  general  principles  and  great  outlines,  it  was  con 
formable  to  such  a  system  of  government  as  I  had 
ever  most  esteemed  ;  and  in  some  states,  my  own 
native  state  in  particular,  had  contributed  to  estab 
lish.  Claiming  a  right  of  suffrage  in  common  with 
my  fellow-citizens  in  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a 
constitution,  which  was  to  rule  me  and  my  posterity, 
as  well  as  them  and  theirs,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ex 
press  my  approbation  of  it  on  all  occasions,  in  public 
and  in  private.  It  was  not  then  nor  has  been  since 
any  objection  to  it,  in  my  mind,  that  the  executive 
and  senate  were  not  more  permanent.  Nor  have  I 
entertained  a  thought  of  promoting  any  alteration  in 
it,  but  such  as  the  people  themselves,  in  the  course 
of  their  experience,  should  see  and  feel  to  be  neces 
sary  or  expedient,  and  by  their  representatives  in 
congress  and  the  state  legislatures,  according  to  the 
constitution  itself,  adopt  and  ordain. 

"  Returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  country,  after  a 
painful  separation  from  it  for  ten  years,  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the  new  order 
of  tilings,  and  I  have  repeatedly  laid  myself  under 


the  most  serious  obligations  to  support  the  consti 
tution.  The  operation  of  it  has  equalled  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends ;  and  from  an 
habitual  attention  to  it,  satisfaction  in  its  adminis 
tration,  and  delight  in  its  effects  upon  the  peace, 
order,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have 
acquired  an  habitual  attachment  to  it,  and  veneration 
for  it. 

"  What  other  form  of  government,  indeed,  can  so 
well  deserve  our  esteem  and  love  ? 

"  There  may  be  little  solidity  in  an  ancient  idea, 
that  congregations  of  men  into  cities  and  nations 
are  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the  sight  of  superior 
intelligences  :  but  this  is  very  certain,  that  to  a 
benevolent  human  mind  there  can  be  no  spectacle 
presented  by  any  nation,  more  pleasing,  more  noble, 
majestic,  or  august,  than  an  assembly  like  that, 
which  has  so  often  been  seen  in  this  and  the  other 
chamber  of  Congress — of  a  government,  in  which 
the  executive  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  legislature,  are  exercised  by  citizens 
selected  at  regular  periods  by  their  neighbours,  to 
make  and  execute  laws  for  the  general  good.  Can 
any  thing  essential,  any  thing  more  than  mere  orna^ 
ment  and  decoration,  be  added  to  this  by  robes  or 
diamonds  ?  Can  authority  be  more  amiable  or  res 
pectable,  when  it  descends  from  accidents  or  institu 
tions  established  in  remote  antiquity,  than  when  it 
springs  fresh  from  the  hearts  and  judgments  of  an 
honest  and  enlightened  people  1  For,  it  is  the  people 
only  that  are  represented :  it  is  their  power  and 
majesty  that  is  reflected,  and  only  for  their  good,  in 
every  legitimate  government,  under  whatever  form 
it  may  appear.  The  existence  of  such  a  government 
as  ours  for  any  length  of  time,  is  a  full  proof  of  a 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  And 
what  object  of  consideration,  more  pleasing  than  this, 
can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind?  If  national 
pride  is  ever  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  is  when  it 
springs,  not  from  power  or  riches,  grandeur  or  glory, 
but  from  conviction  of  national  innocence,  informa 
tion,  and  benevolence. 

"In  the  midst. of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we  should 
be  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  if  we  should  ever  lose 
sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties,  if  any  thing 
partial  or  extraneous  should  infect  the  purity  of 
our  free,  fair,  virtuous  and  independent  elections. 
If  an  election  is  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
a  single  vote,  and  that  can  be  procured  by  a  party 
through  artifice  or  corruption,  the  government  may 
be  the  choice  of  a  party,  for  its  own  ends,  not  of  the 
nation  for  the  national  good.  If  that  solitary  suf 
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frage  can  be  obtained  by  foreign  nations,  by  flat 
tery  or  menaces,  by  fraud  or  violence,  by  terror, 
intrigue,  or  venality ;  the  government  may  not  be 
the  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of  foreign  na 
tions.  It  may  be  foreign  nations  who  govern  us,  and 
not  we,  the  people,  who  govern  ourselves :  and  can 
did  men  will  acknowledge,  that  in  such  cases,  choice 
would  have  little  advantage  to  boast  of,  over  lot  or 
chance. 

"  Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of 
government,  (and  such  are  some  of  the  abuses  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed,)  which  the  people  of  Ame 
rica  have  exhibited  to  the  admiration  and  anxiety  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  nations  for  eight  years ; 
tinder  the  administration  of  a  citizen  who,  by  a  long 
course  of  great  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  jus 
tice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  conducting  a  people 
inspired  with  the  same  virtues,  and  animated  with 
the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  to  in 
dependence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  un 
exampled  prosperity,  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  commanded  the  highest  praises  of 
foreign  nations,  and  secured  immortal  glory  with 
posterity. 

"  In  that  retirement,  which  is  his  voluntary  choice, 
may  he  long  live  to  enjoy  the  delicious  recollection 
of  his  services,  the  gratitude  of  mankind  ;  the  happy 
fruits  of  them  to  himself  and  the  world,  which  are 
daily  increasing,  and  that  splendid  prospect  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  his  country,  which  is  opening  from 
year  to  year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  lives,  a  bulwark  against  all 
open  or  secret  enemies  of  his  country's  peace. 

''•  This  example  has  been  recommended  to  the  imi 
tation  of  his  successors,  by  both  houses  of  congress, 
and  by  the  voice  of  the  legislatures  and  the  people, 
throughout  the  nation. 

"  On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better  to  be 
silent,  or  to  speak  with  diffidence  ;  but,  as  something 
may  be  expected,  the  occasion,  I  hope,  will  be  admit 
ted  as  an  apology,  if  I  venture  to  say,  that,  if  a  pre 
ference,  upon  principle,  of  a  free  republican  govern 
ment,  formed  upon  long  and  serious  reflection,  after 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquiry  after  truth  ;  if  an  at 
tachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  conscientious  determination  to  support  it,  until 
it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  wishes  of 
the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  it ;  if 
a  respectful  attention  to  the  constitutions  of  the  in 
dividual  states,  and  a  constant  caution  and  delicacy 
towards  the  state  governments  ;  if  an  equal  and  im 
partial  regard  to  the  rights,  interests,  honour,  and 
happiness  of  all  the  states  in  the  union,  without  pre 


ference  or  regard  to  a  northern  or  southern,  eastern 
or  western  position,  their  various  political  opinions 
on  essential  points,  or  their  personal  attachments  ;  if 
a  love  of  virtuous  men  of  all  parties  and  denomina 
tions  ;  if  a  love  of  science  and  letters,  and  a  wish  to 
patronize  every  rational  effort  to  encourage  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  academies,  and  every  institu 
tion  for  propagating  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion, 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  be 
nign  influence  on  the  happiness  of  life,  in  &11  its 
stages  and  classes,  and  of  society  in  all  its  forms,  Lut, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  constitution  from 
its  natural  enemies,  the  spirit  of  sophistry,  the  spirit 
of  party,  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  profligacy,  and  cor 
ruption,  and  the  pestilence  of  foreign  influence,  which 
is  the  angel  of  destruction  to  elective  governments  ; 
if  a  love  of  equal  laws,  of  justice  and  humanity,  in 
the  interior  administration  ;  if  an  inclination  to  im 
prove  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  for 
necessity,  convenience,  and  defence ;  if  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  humanity  towards  the  aboriginal  nations 
of  America,  and  a  disposition  to  meliorate  their  con 
dition,  by  inclining  them  to  be  more  friendly  to  us, 
and  our  citizens  to  be  more  friendly  to  them  ;  if  an 
inflexible  determination  to  maintain  peace  and  in 
violable  faith  with  all  nations,  and  that  system  of 
neutrality  and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
government,  and  so  solemnly  sanctioned  by  both 
nouses  of  congress,  and  applauded  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  states  and  the  public  opinion,  until  it  shall  be 
otherwise  ordained  by  congress  ;  if  a  personal  esteem 
for  the  French  nation,  formed  in  a  residence  of  seven 
years  chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  the  friendship,  which  has  been  so  much  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  both  nations  ;  if,  while  the 
conscious  honour  and  integrity  of  the  people  of  Ame 
rica,  and  the  internal  sentiment  of  their  own  power 
and  energies  must  be  preserved,  an  earnest  endeavoui 
to  investigate  every  just  cause,  and  remove  every  co 
lourable  pretence  of  complaint ;  if  an  intention  to 
pursue,  by  amicable  negotiation,  a  reparation  for  th& 
injuries  that  have  been  committed  on  the  commerce 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  by  whatever  nation  ;  and  if. 
success  can  not  be  obtained,  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
legislature,  that  they  may  consider  what  further  mea 
sures  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  government  and 
its  constituents  demand  ;  if  a  resolution  to  do  justice, 
as  far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  at  all  times,  and  to 
all  nations,  and  maintain  peace,  friendship,  and  be 
nevolence,  with  all  the  world  ;  if  an  unshaken  con-, 
fidence  in  the  honour,  spirit,  and  resources  of  the 
American  people,  on  which  I  have  so  often  hazarded 
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my  all,  and  never  been  deceived  ;  if  elevated  ideas 
of  the  high  destinies  of  this  country,  and  of  my  own 
duties  towards  it,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  principles  and  intellectual  improvements  of 
the  people,  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  in  early 
life,  and  not  obscured  but  exalted  by  experience  and 
age  ;  and  with  humble  reverence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
add — if  a  veneration  for  the  religion  of  a  people,  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  a  fixed 
resolution  to  consider  a  decent  respect  for  Christi 
anity  among  the  best  recommendations  for  the  pub 
lic  service,  can  enable  me,  in  any  degree,  to  comply 
with  your  wishes,  it  shall  be  my  strenuous  endea 
vour,  that  this  sagacious  injunction  of  the  two  Houses 
shall  not  be  without  effect. 

"  With  this  great  example  before  me  ;  with  the 
sense  and  spirit,  the  faith  and  honour,  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  same  American  people,  pledged  to  sup 
port  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  of  its  continuance  in  all  its  energy ;  and 
my  mind  is  prepared,  without  hesitation,  to  lay  my 
self  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  support  it, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

"  And  may  that  Being,  who  is  supreme  over  all, 
the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the 
protector,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  of  virtuous  liberty, 
continue  his  blessing  upon  this  nation  and  its  go 
vernment,  and  give  it  all  possible  success  and  dura 
tion,  consistent  with  the  ends  of  his  providence." 

Mr.  Pinckney  had  been  appointed  minister  ple 
nipotentiary  to  the  French  republic  in  1796.  The 
object  of  his  mission  was  stated,  in  his  letter  of  cre 
dence,  to  be,  "  to  maintain  that  good  understanding 
which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  alliance,  had 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  to  efface 
unfavourable  impressions,  banish  suspicions,  and 
restore  that  cordiality  which  was  at  once  the  evi 
dence  and  pledge  of  a  friendly  union."  On  inspect 
ing  his  letter  of  credence,  the  directory  announced 
to  him  their  determination  "  not  to  receive  another 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States, 
until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the 
American  government,  which  the  French  republic 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  it."  The  American  mi 
nister  was  afterward  obliged,  by  a  written  mandate, 
to  quit  the  territories  of  the  French  republic.  Be 
sides  other  hostile  indications,  American  vessels 
were  captured  wherever  found  ;  and,  under  the  pre 
text  of  their  wanting  a  document,  with  which  the 
treaty  of  commerce  had  been  uniformly  understood 
to  dispense,  they  were  condemned  as  prizes. 

In  consequence  of  this  serious  state  of  the  rela 
tions  with  France,  the  president,  by  proclamation, 


summoned  congress  to  meet  on  the  loth  of  June: 
when,  in  a  firm  and  dignified  speech,  he  stated  the 
great  and  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  French  go 
vernment.  Having  mentioned  a  disposition  indica 
ted  in  the  executive  directory  to  separate  the  people 
of  America  from  their  government,  "  such  attempts," 
he  added,  "  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision 
which  shall  convince  France  and  all  the  world  that 
we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a 
colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted 
to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence, 
and  regardless  of  national  honour,  character,  and 
interest."  He  expressed,  however,  his  wish  for  an 
accommodation,  and  his  purpose  of  attempting  it. 
"  Retaining  still  the  desire  which  has  uniformly 
been  manifested  by  the  American  government  to 
preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  and 
believing  that  neither  the  honour  nor  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  absolutely  forbade  the  repetition 
of  advances  for  securing  these  desirable  objects  with 
France,  he  should,"  he  said,  "  institute  a  fresh  at 
tempt  at  negotiation,  and  should  not  fail  to  promote 
and  accelerate  an  accommodation  on  terms  compati 
ble  with  the  rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honour  of 
the  nation."  In  the  mean  time,  he  earnestly  recom 
mended  it  to  congress  to  provide  effectual  measures 
of  defence. 

To  make  a  last  effort  to  obtain  reparation  and  se 
curity,  three  envoys  extraordinary  were  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  General  Pinckney.  By  their 
instructions,  "  Peace  and  reconciliation  were  to  be 
pursued  by  all  means  compatible  with  the  honour 
and  the  faith  of  the  United  States ;  but  no  national 
engagements  were  to  be  impaired ;  no  innovations  to 
be  permitted  upon  those  internal  regulations  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  which  had  been  deliberately 
and  uprightly  established  ;  nor  were  the  rights  of  the 
government  to  be  surrendered."  These  ambassadors 
also  the  directory  refused  to  receive.  They  were, 
however,  addressed  by  persons  verbally  instructed  by 
Talleyrand,  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  to  make 
proposals.  In  explicit  terms,  these  unofficial  agents 
demanded  a  large  sum  of  money  before  any  negotia 
tion  could  be  opened.  To  this  insulting  demand  a 
decided  negative  was  given.  A  compliance  was, 
nevertheless,  repeatedly  urged,  until  at  length  the 
envoys  refused  to  hold  with  them  any  further  com 
munication. 

When  these  events  were  known  in  the  United 
States  they  excited  general  indignation.  The  spirit 
of  party  appeared  to  be  extinct.  "  Millions  for  de 
fence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  resounded  from  every 
quarter  of  the  union  The  treaty  of  alliance  with 
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France  was  declared  by  congress  to  be  no  longer  in 
force ;  and  authority  was  given  for  capturing  armed 
French  vessels.  Provision  was  made  for  raising  im 
mediately  a  small  regular  army,  and,  in  case  events 
should  render  it  expedient,  for  augmenting  it.  A 
direct  tax  and  additional  internal  duties  were  laid. 
To  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  Presi 
dent  Adams,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  senate, 
appointed  George  Washington.  He  consented,  but 
with  great  reluctance,  to  accept  the  office,  declaring, 
however,  that  he  cordially  approved  the  measures 
of  the  government. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations 
appears  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Insurgente, 
which  was  in  a  short  period  after  so  signally  beaten 
by  an  American  frigate.  The  schooner  Retaliation, 
Lieutenant-Commandant  Bainbridge,  being  deluded 
into  the  power  of  this  vessel,  was  captured  and  car 
ried  into  Guadaloupe.  Several  other  United  States 
armed  vessels  were  in  company  with  the  Retaliation, 
and  pursued  by  the  French  squadron,  but  were  pro 
bably  saved  from  capture  by  the  address  of  Lieuten 
ant  Bainbridge,  who,  being  asked  by  the  French 
commodore  what  was  the  force  of  the  vessels  chased^ 
exaggerated  it  with  so  much  adroitness  as  to  induce 
him  to  recall  his  ships.  The  Constellation  went  to 
sea  under  the  command  of  Captain  Truxton.  In 
February,  1799,  he  encountered  the  Insurgente,  and, 
after  a  close  action  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  com 
pelled  her  to  strike.  The  rate  of  the  Constellation 
was  thirty-two  guns,  that  of  the  Insurgente  forty. 
The  former  had  three  men  wounded,  one  of  whom 
shortly  after  died,  and  none  killed ;  the  latter  had 
forty-one  wounded,  and  twenty-nine  killed.  This 
victory,  which  was  so  brilliant  and  decisive,  with 
such  a  wonderful  disparity  of  loss,  gave  great  eclat  to 
the  victor  and  to  the  navy.  Commodore  Truxton 
again  put  to  sea  in  the  Constellation,  being  destined 
to  renew  his  triumphs,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  foe. 
[n  February,  1800,  he  fell  in  with  the  Vengeance,  a 
French  ship  of  fifty-four  guns,  with  which  he  began 
an  engagement  that  lasted,  with  great  obstinacy  and 
spirit  on  both  sides,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
till  one  in  the  morning,  when  the  Vengeance  was 


*  "  General  Washington  was  exactly  six  feet  in  height ;  he  ap 
peared  taller,  as  his  shoulders  rose  a  little  higher  than  the  true  pro 
portion.  His  eyes  were  of  a  grey,  and  his  hair  of  a  brown  colour. 
His  limbs  were  well  formed,  and  indicated  strength.  His  com 
plexion  was  light,  and  his  countenance  serene  and  thoughtful.  His 
manners  were  graceful,  manly,  and  dignified.  His  general  appear 
ance  never  failed  to  engage  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  ap 
proached  him.  Reserved,  but  not  haughty,  in  his  disposition,  he  was 
accessible  to  all  in  concerns  of  business ;  but  he  opened  himself 
only  to  his  confidential  friends ;  and  no  art  or  address  could  draw 
from  him  an  opinion  which  he  thought  prudent  to  conceal. 

"  He  was  not  so  much  distinguished  for  brilliancy  of  genius  as 


completely  silenced,  and  sheered  off.  The  Constel 
lation,  having  lost  her  mainma?t,  was  too  much  in 
jured  to  pursue  her.  The  captain  of  the  Vengeance 
is  said  to  have  twice  surrendered  during  the  contest, 
but  his  signals  were  not  understood  amidst  the  dark 
ness  of  night  and  the  confusion  of  battle. 

The  United  States,  thus  victorious  in  arms  at  home 
and  on  the  ocean,  commanded  the  respect  of  their 
enemy ;  and  the  Directory  made  overtures  of  peace. 
The  president  immediately  appointed  ministers,  who, 
on  their  arrival  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  autho 
rity  in  the  possession  of  Bonaparte  as  first  consul. 
They  were  promptly  received,  and  in  September, 
1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  satisfactory  tQ  both 
countries. 

The  services  of  Washington  had  not  been  required 
in  his  capacity  of  commander  in  chief ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  restoration  of  peace.  On 
Friday,  December  13,  while  attending  some  improve 
ments  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  light  rain, 
which  wetted  his  neck  and  hair.  Unapprehensive  of 
danger,  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner  ; 
but  at  night  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  affec 
tion  of  the  windpipe,  attended  by  fever,  and  a  quick 
and  laborious  respiration.  Abo,ut  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him.  In  the  morn 
ing,  his  family  physician,  Dr.  Craik,  was  sent  for  ; 
but  the  utmost  exertions  of  medical  skill  were  applied 
in  vain.  Believing  from  the  commencement  of  his 
complaint  that  it  would  be  mortal,  a  few  hours  before 
his  departure,  and  after  repeated  efforts  to  be  under 
stood,  he  succeeded  in  expressing  a  desire  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  die  without  being  disquieted 
by  unavailing  attempts  to  rescue  him  from  his  fate. 
When  he  could  no  longer  swallow,  he  undressed 
himself  and  got  into  bed,  there  to  await  his  dissolu 
tion.  To  his  friend  and  physician  he  said,  with 
difficulty,  "  Doctor,  I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dying 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  Respi 
ration  became  more  and  more  contracted  and  imper 
fect  until  half-past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  when, 
retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect,  he  ex 
pired  without  a  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  died  the  father  of  his  country.*  In- 


for  solidity  of  judgment,  and  consummate  prudence  of  conduct.    I 
was  not  so  eminent  for  any  one  quality  of  greatness  and"  worth, 


He 

any  one  quality  of  greatness  and'wffrlh,  as 
for  the  union  of  those  great,  amiable,  and  good  qualities,  which  ar« 
very  rarely  combined  in  the  same  character. 

"  In  domestic  and  private  life,  he  blended  the  authority  of  the 
master  with  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  guardian  and  friend. 
Solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  slaves,  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  he 
every  morning  rode  round  his  estates  to  examine  their  condition ; 
for  the  sick,  physicians  were  provided  ;  and  to  the  weak  and  infirm 
every  necessary  comfort  was  administered.  The  servitude  of  the 
negroes  lay  with  weight  upon  his  mind ;  he  often  made  it  the  sub 
ject  of  conversation,  and  revolved  several  plans  for  their  general 
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telligence  of  this  event,  as  it  rapidly  spread,  produced 
spontaneous,  deep,  and  unaffected  grief,  suspending 
every  other  thought,  and  absorbing  every  different 
feeling.  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
immediately  adjourned.  On  assembling  the  next 
day,  the  house  of  representatives  resolved,  "  that  the 
speaker's  chair  should  be  shrouded  in  black,  and  the 
members  wear  black  during  the  session  ;  and  that  a 
joint  committee  should  be  appointed  to  devise  the 
most  suitable  manner  of  paying  honour  to  the  memo 
ry  of  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  The  senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  address  to  the  president  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  indulged  their  patriotic  pride, 
while  they  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  truth,  in 
speaking  of  their  Washington.  "  Ancient  and  mo 
dern  names,"  said  they,  "  are  diminished  before  him. 
Greatness  and  guilt  have  too  often  been  allied  ;  but 
his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant.  The  destroy 
ers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his 
virtues.  It  reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  am 
bition,  and  darkened  the  splendour  of  victory.  The 
scene  is  closed,  and  we  are  no  longer  anxious  lest 
misfortune  should  sully  his  glory  :  he  has  travelled 
on  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  carried  with  him 
an  increasing  weight  of  honour  ;  he  has  deposited  it 
safely  where  misfortune  cannot  tarnish  it, — where 
malice  cannot  blast  it." 

According  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  congress, 
a  funeral  procession  moved  from  the  legislative  hall 
to  the  German  Lutheran  church,  where  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  General  Lee,  a  representative  from 
Virginia.  The  procession  was  grand  and  solemn  ; 
the  oration  impressive  and  eloquent.  Throughout 
the  union  similar  marks  of  affliction  were  exhibited  ; 
a  whole  people  appeared  in  mourning.  In  every 
part  of  the  republic  funeral  orations  were  delivered, 
and  the  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  an 
expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

In  the  year  1800  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  was  removed  to  Washington,  in  the 

emancipation.  His  industry  was  un  remitted,  and  his  method,  so 
exact,  that  all  the  complicated  business  of  his  military  command 
and  civil  administration,  was  managed  without  confusion  and  with 
out  hurry. 

"  Not  feeling  the  lust  of  power,  and  ambitious  only  for  honoura 
ble  faJ^-he  devoted  himself  to  his  country  upon  ihe  most  disin 
terested  principles ;  and  his  actions  wore  not  the  semblance  but  the 
reality  of  virtue  :  the  purity  of  his  motives  was  accredited,  and  ab 
solute  confidence  placed  in  his  patriotism.  While  filling  a  public 
Station,  the  performance  of  his  duty  took  the  place  of  pleasure, 
emolument,  and  every  private  consideration.  During  the  more 
critical  years  of  the  war,  a  smile  was  scarcely  seen  upon  his  coun 
tenance  j  he  gave  himself  no  moments  of  relaxation ;  but  his  whole 
mind  was  engrossed  to  execute  successfully  his  trust. 

'!  He  was  as  eminent  for  piety  as  for  patriotism.  His  public  and 
private  conduct  evince,  that  he  impressively  felt  a  sense  of  the  su- 


district  of  Columbia.  After  congratulating  the  peo 
ple  of  the  United  States  on  the  assembling  of  congress 
at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government,  and  con 
gress  on  the  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  be  changed, 
the  president  said,  "  It  would  be  unbecoming  the 
representatives  of  this  nation  to  assemble  for  the  first 
time  in  this  solemn  temple,  without  looking  up  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  imploring  his 
blessing.  May  this  territory  be  the  residence  of  vir 
tue  and  happiness  !  In  this  city  may  that  piety  and 
virtue,  that  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  that  constancy 
and  self-government,  which  adorned  the  great  cha 
racter  whose  name  it  bears,  be  for  ever  held  in  vene 
ration  !  Here,  and  throughout  our  country,  may 
simple  manners,  pure  morals,  and  true  religion,  flourish 
for  ever." 

At  this  period  a  presidential  election  again  occur 
red.  From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitu 
tion,  the  republican  party  had  been  gradually  in 
creasing  in  numbers.  The  two  parties  being  now 
nearly  equal,  the  contest  inspired  both  with  uncom 
mon  ardour.  The  federalists  supported  Mr.  Adams 
and  General  Pinckney ;  the  republicans,  Mr.  Jeffer 
son  and  Colonel  Burr.  The  two  latter  received  a 
small  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  ;  and  as  they 
received  also  an  equal  number,  the  selection  of  one 
of  them  to  be  president  devolved  upon  the  house  of 
representatives.  After  thirty-five  trials,  during  which 
the  nation  felt  intense  solicitude,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
chosen.  Colonel  Burr  received  the  votes  of  the  fede 
ralists,  and  lost,  in  consequence,  the  confidence  of  his 
former  friends.  By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
he  became,  of  course,  vice-president.  On  his  inau 
guration,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  the  following  speech  to 
both  houses  of  congress. 
"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

"  Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first 
executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  which 
is  here  assembled,  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  favour  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look 


perintendence  of  God,  and  of  the  dependance  of  man.  In  his  ad 
dresses,  while  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  of  the  national  govern 
ment,  he  gratefully  noticed  the  signal  blessings  of  Providence,  and 
fervently  commended  his  country  to  divine  benediction.  In  pri 
vate,  he  was  known  to  have  been  habitually  devout.  In  the  esta 
blishment  of  his  presidential  household,  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
sabbath,  free  from  the  interruptions  of  private  visits,  or  public  bu 
siness  ;  and,  throughout  the  eight  years  of  his  civil  administration, 
he  gave  to  the  institutions  of  Christianity  the  influence  of  his  ex 
ample. 

"  Uniting  the  talents  of  the  soldier  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
statesman,  and  pursuing,  unmoved  by  difficulties,  the  noblest  end 
by  the  purest  means,  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  beholding 
the  complete  success  of  his  great  military  and  civil  services,  in  the 
independence  and  happiness  of  his  country." — Bancroft's  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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towards  me,  to  declare  a  sincere  consciousness,  that 
the  task  is  above  ray  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it 
with  those  anxious  and  awful  presentiments,  which 
the  greatness  of  the  charge,  arid  the  weakness  of  my 
powers,  so  justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread 
over  a  wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas 
with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry,  engaged 
in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power  and  forget 
right,  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach 
of  mortal  eye  ;  when  I  contemplate  these  transcendent 
objects,  and  see  the  honour,  the  happiness,  and  the 
hopes  of  this  beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue 
and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  con 
templation,  and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking.  Utterly,  indeed,  should  I  despair, 
did  not  the  presence  of  many,  whom  I  here  see,  re 
mind  me,  that,  in  the  other  high  authorities  provided 
by  our  constitution,  I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom, 
of  virtue,  and  of  zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  all  dif 
ficulties.  To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged 
with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to 
those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement 
for  that  guidance  and  support  which  may  enable  us 
to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all 
embarked,  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  trou 
bled  world. 

"  During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we 
have  past,  the  animation  of  discussions  and  of  exer 
tions,  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which  might 
impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely,  and  to 
speak  and  to  write  what  they  think  ;  but  this  being 
now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution,  all  will  of 
course  arrange  themselves_  under  the  will  of  the  law, 
and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good. 
All  too  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  pre 
vail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ; 
that  the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 
equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which  would 
be  oppression.  Let  us  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  let  us  restore  to  social 
intercourse,  that  harmony  and  affection  without 
which,  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary 
things.  And  let  us  reflect,  that  having  banished 
from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which 
mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gain 
ed  little,  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance,  as 
despotic  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and 
bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes  and  convul 
sions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing 
spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking  through  blood  and 
slaughter  his  long  lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful 
VOL.  I.— Nos.  13  &  14.  3  A 


that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even 
this  distant  and  peaceful  shore ;  that  this  should  be 
more  felt  and  feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others  ;  and 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety ;  but 
every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  prin 
ciple.  We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren 
of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans  :  we 
are  all  federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monu 
ments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may 
be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  re 
publican  government  cannot  be  strong ;  that  this  go 
vernment  is  not  strong  enough.  But  would  the 
honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experi 
ment,  abandon  a  government  which  has  so  far  kept 
us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear, 
that  this  government,  the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by 
possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust 
not.  I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest 
government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one, 
where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly 
to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  invasions 
of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern. 
Sometimes  it  is  said,  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  government  of  himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  others  ?  Or,  have  we  found 
angels  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern  him  ?  Let  his 
tory  answer  this  question. 

"  Let  us  then,  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue 
our  own  federal  and  republican  principles  ;  our  at 
tachment  to  union  and  representative  government. 
Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from 
the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe  j 
too  high  minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the 
others ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough 
for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandth  and  thousandth 
generation,  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of 
our  own  industry,  to  honour  and  confidence  from  our 
fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our 
actions  and  their  sense  of  them,  enlightened  by  a  be 
nign  religion,  professed  indeed  and  practised  in  va 
rious  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty,  truth, 
temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man,  acknow 
ledging  and  adoring  an  overruling  providence,  which, 
by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that  it  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  man  here,  and  his  greater  happiness 
hereafter ;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is 
necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people  7 
Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens,  a  wise  and  frugal 
government,  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring 
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one  another,  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regu 
late  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labour  the  bread 
it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government ; 
and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felici 
ties. 

"  About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of 
duties  which  comprehend  every  thing  dear  and  valu 
able  to  you,  it  is  proper  you  should  understand  what 
I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  government, 
and  consequently,  those  which  ought  to  shape  its 
administration.  I  will  compress  them  within  the 
narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general 
principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  ex 
act  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political :  peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with 
none :  the  support  of  the  state  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations 
for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies  :  the  preservation 
of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigour,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home,  and 
safety  abroad  :  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election 
by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses 
which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided :  absolute  acqui 
escence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital 
principle  of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal 
but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism  :  a  well  disciplined  militia,  our  best  re 
liance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till 
regulars  may  relieve  them :  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  miKtary  authority :  economy  in  the 
public  expense,  that  labour  may  be  lightly  burdened  : 
the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  preserva 
tion  of  the  public  faith  :  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid  :  the  diffusion  of 
information,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar 
of  the  public  reason  :  freedom  of  religion  ;  freedom 
of  the  press  ;  and  freedom  of  person,  under  the  pro 
tection  of  the  habeas  corpus  :  and  trial  by  juries  im 
partially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright 
constellation,  which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided 
our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reforma 
tion.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages,  and  blopd  of  our 
heroes,  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment :  they 
should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of 
civic  instruction,  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the 
services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander 
from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of  alarm  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 


"  I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you 
have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough  in  sub 
ordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this, 
the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to  expect  that  it 
will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man,  to  retire 
from  this  station  with  the  reputation,  and  the  favour, 
which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to 
that  high  confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first  and 
greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent 
services  had  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his 
country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page 
in  the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much 
confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to 
the  legal  administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often 
go  wrong  through  defect  of  judgment.  When  right, 
I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  posi 
tions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will 
never  be  intentional ;  and  your  support  against  tha 
errors  of  nthrvrs,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would 
not,  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  approbation  implied 
by  your  suffrage,  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  for  the 
past ;  and  my  future  solicitude  will  be,  to  retain  the 
good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad 
vance,  to  conciliate  that  of  others,  by  doing  them  all 
the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the 
happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

"•  Relying  then  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will, 
I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready  to  re 
tire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much 
better  choices  it  is  in  your  power  to  make.  And  may 
that  infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the 
universe,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give 
them  a  favourable  issue  .foi  your  peace  and  pros 
perity." 

A  second  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  was  completed  in  1801.  They  amounted  to 
5,319,762,  having  iu  ten  years  increased  nearly  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same  number 
of  years  the  exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  nine 
ty-four  millions,  and  the  revenue  from  4,771,000  to 
12,945,000  dollars.  This  rapid  advance  in  the  ca 
reer  of  prosperity  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
nations,  and  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  in 
stitutions  of  the  country,  which,  securing  equal  pri 
vileges  to  all,  gave  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
all  free  scope  and  full  encouragement. 

In  1802,  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
union.  It  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  north-west 
ern  territory,  for  the  government  of  which,  in  1787, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  continental  congress. 
In  thirty  years  from  its  first  settlement,  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  exceeded  half  a  million.  The  state' 
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of  Tennessee,  which  was  previously  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  which  lies  between  that  state  and  the 
river  Mississippi,  had  been  admitted  in  1796. 

The  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  conceded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  Spain,  and  neces 
sary  to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  had,  until 
this  period,  been  freely  enjoyed.  In  October,  the 
chief  officer  of  that  city  prohibited  the  exercise  of  it 
in  future.  This  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement 
produced,  throughout  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Ken 
tucky,  indignant  clamour  and  violent  commotion.  In 
congress  a  proposition  was  made  to  take  possession 
by  force  of  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana  ;  but  a 
more  pacific  course  was  adopted.  Knowing  that  the 
province  had  been  ceded,  although  not  transferred,  to 
France,  the  president  instituted  a  negotiation  to  ac 
quire  it  by  purchase.  In  April,  1803,  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  conveying  it  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Its  acquisition  was  considered 
by  the  United  States  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it 
gave  them  the  entire  control  of  a  river  which  is  one 
of  the  noblest  in  the  world. 

At  this  period,  also,  there  was  another  important 
acquisition  of  territory.  The  friendly  tribe  of  Kas- 
kaskia  Indians,  reduced  by  wars  and  other  causes  to 
a  few  individuals  who  were  unable  to  defend  them 
selves  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  transferred  its 
country  to  the  United  States  ;  reserving  only  a  suf 
ficiency  to  maintain  its  members  in  an  agricultural 
way.  The  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  were,  to  extend  to  them  patronage  and  protec 
tion,  and  to  give  them  certain  annual  aids,  in  money, 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  articles  of  their 
choice.  This  ceded  country  extends  along  the  Mis 
sissippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  and  up  the 
Ohio  ;  and  is  esteemed  as  among  the  most  fertile 
within  the  limits  of  the  union. 

The  United  States  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the 
undisputed  repose  of  peace,  with  only  one  exception. 
Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barbary  states, 
had  made  demands,  founded  neither  in  right  nor  in 
compact,  and  had  denounced  war  on  the  failure  of 
the  American  government  to  comply  with  them  be 
fore  a  given  day.  The  president,  on  this  occasion, 
sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterra 
nean,  with  assurances  to  that  power  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  American  government  to  remain  in 
peace ;  but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce 
against  the  threatened  attack.  It  was  a  seasonable 
and  salutary  measure  ;  for  the  bey  had  already  de 
clared  war ;  and  the  American  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  blockaded,  while  that  of  the  At 
lantic  was  in  peril.  The  arrival  of  the  squadron 


dispelled  the  danger.  The  Insurgente,  which  had 
been  so  honourably  added  to  the  American  navy, 
and  the  Pickering,  of  fourteen  guns,  the  former  com 
manded  by  Captain  Fletcher,  the  latter  by  Captain 
Hillar,  were  lost  in  the  equinoctial  gale,  in  Septem 
ber,  1800.  In  1801,  the  Enterprise,  of  fourteen  guns 
Captain  Sterrett,  fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  ship  of 
war  of  equal  force.  The  action  continued  three 
hours  and  a  half,  the  corsair  fighting  with  great  ob 
stinacy,  and  even  desperation,  until  she  struck,  having 
lost  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  while  th*  Enterprise 
had  not  a  man  injured.  In  1 803,  Commodore  Preble 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
and  after  humbling  the  -emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had 
begun  a  covert  war  upon  American  commerce,  con 
centrated  most  of  his  force  before  Tripoli.  On  ar 
riving  off  that  port,  Captain  Bainbridge,  in  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  of  forty-four  guns,  was  sent  into  the 
harbour  to  reconnoitre.  While  in  eager  pursuit  of  a 
small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  far  that 
the  frigate  grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her 
were  in  vain.  The  sea  around  her  was  immediately 
covered  with  Tripolitan  gunboats,  and  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  misfortune, 
which  threw  a  number  of  accomplished  officers  and  a 
valiant  crew  into  oppressive  bondage,  and  which  shed 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  nation,  as  it  seemed  at  once 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  peace  a  hundred  fold, 
was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
chivalrous  exploits  that  is  found  in  naval  annals. 
Lieutenant  Stephen  De'catur,  then  one  of  Commodore 
Preble's  subalterns,  proposed  a  plan  for  re-capturing 
or  destroying  the  Philadelphia.  The  American  squad 
ron  was  at  that  time  lying  at  Syracuse.  Agreeably 
to  the  plan  proposed,  Lieutenant  Decatur,  in  the  ketch 
Intrepid,  four  guns  and  seventy-five  men,  proceeded, 
under  the  escort  of  the  Syren,  Captain  Stewart,  to 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli.  The  Philadelphia  lay  within 
half  gun-shot  of  the  bashaw's  castle,  and  several 
cruisers  and  gunboats  surrounded  her  with  jealous 
vigilance.  The  Intrepid  entered  the  harbour  alone, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  near  the  Philadelphia,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  without  having  awakened  suspicion  of  her 
hostile  designs.  This  vessel  had  been  captured  from 
the  Tripalitans,  and,  assuming  on  this  occasion  her 
former  national  appearance,  was  permitted  to  warp 
alongside,  under  the  alleged  pretence  that  she  had 
lost  all  her  anchors.  The  moment  the  vessel  came 
in  contact,  Decatur  and  his  followers  leaped  on  board, 
and  soon  overwhelmed  a  crew  which  was  paralyzed 
with  consternation.  Twenty  of  the  Tripolitans 
were  killed.  All  the  surrounding  batteries  being 
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opened  upon  the  Philadelphia,  she  was  immediately 
set  on  fire,  and  not  abandoned  until  thoroughly 
wrapped  in  flames  ;  when,  a  favouring  breeze  spring 
ing  up,  the  Intrepid  extricated  herself  from  her  prey, 
and  sailed  triumphantly  out  of  the  harbour  amid  the 
light  of  the  conflagration.  Not  the  slightest  loss  oc 
curred  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  to  shade  the 
splendour  of  the  enterprise. 

In  July,  1804,  Commodore  Preble  brought  to 
gether  all  his  forces  before  Tripoli,  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  bombardment.  The  enemy  hav 
ing  sent  some  of  his  gunboats  and  galleys  without 
the  reef  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  two  divisions 
of  American  gunboats  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  them,  while  the  large  vessels  assailed 
the  batteries  and  town.  On  the  3d  of  August  this 
plan  was  put  in  execution.  The  squadron  ap 
proached  within  gun-shot  of  the  town,  and  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells,  which  was  as 
promptly  returned  by  the  Tripolitan  batteries  and 
shipping.  At  the  same  time  the  two  divisions  of 
gunboats,  the  first  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Somers,  the  second  under  Captain  Stephen  Decatur, 
who  had  been  promoted  as  a  reward  for  his  late 
achievement,  advanced  against  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  squadron  was  about  two  hours  under  the  en 
emy's  batteries,  generally  within  pistol-shot,  ranging 
by  them  in  deliberate  succession,  alternately  silen 
cing  their  fires,  and  launching  its  thunders  into  the 
rery  palace  of  the  bashaw  ;  while  a  more  animated 
battle  was  raging  in  another  quarter.  Simulta 
neously  with  the  bombardment  the  American  gun 
boats  had  closed  in  desperate  conflict  with  the  enemy. 
Captain  Decatur,  bearing  down  upon  one  of  superior 
force,  soon  carried  her  by  boarding,  when,  taking 
his  prize  in  tow,  he  grappled  with  another,  and  in 
like  manner  transferred  the  fight  to  the  enemy's 
deck.  In  the  fierce  encounter  which  followed  this 
second  attack,  Captain  Decatur,  having  broken  his 
sword,  closed  with  the  Turkish  commander,  and 
both  falling  in  the  struggle,  gave  him  a  mortal 
wound  with  a  pistol-shot,  just  as  the  Turk  was 
raising  his  dirk  to  plunge  it  into  his  breast.  Lieu 
tenant  Trippe,  of  Captain  Decatur's  squadron,  had 
boarded  a  third  large  gunboat,  with  only  one  mid 
shipman  and  nine  men,  when  his  boat  fell  off,  and 
left  him  to  Wage  the  unequal  fight  of  eleven  against 
thirty-six,  which  was  the  number  of  the  enemy. 
Courage  and  resolution,  however,  converted  this  de 
voted  little  band  into  a  formidable  host,  which,  after 
a  sanguinary  contest,  obliged  the  numerous  foe  to 
yield,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Trippe  received  eleven  sabre 


wounds,  and  had  three  of  his  party  wounded,  bu 
none  killed.  Several  bombardments  and  attacks 
succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  throughout  the 
month.  Day  after  day  death  and  devastation  were 
poured  into  Tripoli  with  unsparing  perseverance,  each 
attack  exhibiting  instances  of  valour  and  devotedness 
which  will  give  lustre  to  history.  The  eyes  of 
Europe  were  drawn  to  the  spot  where  a  young  na 
tion,  scarcely  emerged  into  notice,  was  signally 
chastising  the  despotic  and  lawless  infidel,  to  whom 
some  of  her  most  powerful  governments  were  then 
paying  tribute. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Commodore  Preble,  in 
order  to  try  new  experiments  of  annoyance,  deter 
mined  to  send  a  fireship  into  the  enemy's  harbour. 
The  Intrepid  was  fitted  out  for  this  service,  being  filled 
with  powder,  shells,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
Captain  Somers,  who  had  often  been  the  emulous 
rival  of  Decatur  in  the  career  of  glory,  was  appoint 
ed  to  conduct  her  in,  having  for  his  associates  in 
the  hazardous  enterprise  Lieutenants  Wadsworth 
and  Israel,  all  volunteers.  The  Argus,  Vixen,  and 
Nautilus,  were  to  convoy  the  Intrepid  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Captain  Somers  and  Lieu 
tenant  Wadsworth  made  choice  of  two  of  the  fleet 
est  boats  in  the  squadron,  manned  with  picked 
crews,  to  bring  them  out.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  she  stood  into  the  harbour  with  a  moderate 
breeze.  Several  shot  were  fired  at  her  from  the 
batteries.  She  had  nearly  gained  her  place  of  des 
tination  when  she  exploded,  without  having  made 
any  of  the  signals  previously  concerted  to  show  that 
the  crew  was  safe.  Night  hung  over  the  dreadful 
catastrophe,  and  left  the  whole  squadron  a  prey  to 
the  most  painful  anxiety.  The  convoy  hovered 
about  the  harbour  until  sunrise,  when  no  remains- 
could  be  discovered  either  of  the  Intrepid  or  her 
boats.  Doubt  was  turned  into  certainty,  that  she 
had  prematurely  blown  up,  as  one  of  the  enemy's 
gunboats  was  observed  to  be  missing,  and  several ' 
others  much  shattered  and  damaged.  Commodore 
Preble,  in  his  account,  says,  that  .he  was  led  to  be 
lieve  "  that  those  boats  were  detached  from  the 
enemy's  flotilla  to  intercept  the  ketch,  and  without 
suspecting  her  to  be  a  fireship,  the  missing  boats  had 
suddenly  boarded  her,  when  the  gallant  Somers  and 
the  heroes  of  his  party  observing  the  other  three 
boats  surrounding  them,  and  no  prospect  of  escape, 
determined  at  once  to  prefer  death,  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  enemy,  to  captivity  and  torturing  slavery, 
put  a  match  to  the  train  leading  directly  to  the 
magazine,  which  at  once  blew  the  whole  into 
the  air,  and  terminated  their  existence ;"  and  h« 
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adds,  that  his  "  conjectures  respecting  this  affair  are 
founded  on  a  resolution  which  Captain  Somers  and 
Lieutenants  Wadsworth  and  Israel  had  formed, 
neither  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  nor  suffer  him  to 
get  possession  of  the  powder  on  board  the  Intrepid."* 
Soon  after  these  events,  Commodore  Preble  gave  up 
the  command  in  the  Mediterranean  to  Commodore 
Barren,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  His 

»  Goldsborough's  Naval  Chronicle,  p.  237. 

t  In  1794,  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  for  creating  a  navy, 
and  after  a  sharp  debate,  a  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  two 
only,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  for  building  four  forty-four's 
and  two  thirty-six's.  The  most  experienced  and  skilful  ship-build 
ers  in  the  country  were  sought  for,  and  employed,  and  the  work 
began  in  earnest.  Humphries  and  Haeket,  master  builders  and 
modellers,  did  themselves  great  credit  by  the  specimens  they  pro 
duced.  In  1798  and  1799,  this  country  had  built  up  a  considera- 
Dle  navy;  six  forty-four's, three  thirty-six's,  seven  thirty-two's,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  or  more,  smaller  vessels  of  war.  This  sud 
den  creation  of  a  naval  force  showed  the  maritime  world,  what  the 
resources  and  energies  of  our  nation  were,  whenever  they  should 
be  pushed  to  develop  them.  In  1798,  the  nation  were  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  and  the  secretary  of  war,  who  was  then  charged  with 
superintending  the  concerns  of  the  navy,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  cha,irman  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  re 
presentatives  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  defence  of  IKe 
country,  containing  his  views  of  the  necessary  preparation  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  to  protect  our  territory,  property,  and  sove 
reignty.  All  our  naval  forces  were  soon  put  in  requisition.  An 
act  was  passed  in  May,  1798,  which  authorized  "  the  president  to 
direct  our  cruisers  to  seize,  take,  and  bring  into  any  port  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  any  vessel  sailing  under  the  authority  of  the  French  re 
public,  hovering  on  our  coast  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depre 
dations  on  vessels  belonging  to  our  citizens,"  &c.  In  conformity 
to  this  act,  Captain  Dale,  in  the  Ganges,  who  had  been  fitted  out 
with  limited  instructions,  received  those  of  a  broader  nature,  but 
still  limited  to  come  strictly  within  the  act  of  the  28th  of  May. 
During  the  summer,  others  were  ordered  out,  and  our  commerce 
in  the  West  India  seas  was  well  protected.  Until  this  period,  we 
bad  no  regular  and  systematic  arrangement  in  this  department  ; 
but  at  this  period  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the  navies  of 
other  nations  were  examined,  and  rules  for  our  own  were  readily 
to  be  found  in  them,  if,  in  many  items,  they  were  considerably  dif 
ferent.  The  strongest  arguments  were  used  to  show  the  propriety 
of  efficient  measures,  and  were  generally  convincing  and  satisfac 
tory.  In  this  quasi  war,  as  it  was  called  by  Mr.  Adams  at  that 
time,  the  American  navy  took  from  the  French  republic,  from  1798 
to  1801,  between  eighty  and  ninety  armed  vessels,  and  re-captured 
many  American  vessels,  which  the  French  cruisers  had  taken  from 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the 
engagements  in  this  naval  contest,  was  that  of  the  Constellation, 
Captain  Trnxton,  and  the  Insurgente,  of  forty  guns,  and  four  hun 
dred  and  nine  men,  in  which  the  latter  was  taken  ;  and  that  of  the 
same  American  ship  and  commander,  with  the  Vengeance,  a  fifty- 
four  gun  ship,  which  escaped  after  she  had  several  times  struck  her 
flag.  The  next  in  point  of  size  was  the  Berceau,  of  twenty-four 
guns,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  taken  by  the  Boston,  Cap 
tain  Little.  Captain  John  Shaw,  in  the  Enterprise,  of  twelve  guns, 
captured  six  armed  French  vessels,  and  re-captured  eleven  Ameri 
can  vessels,  in  a  cruise  of  eight  months.  In  these  engagements,  in 
one  of  which  he  contended  with  superior  force,  he  took  forty-seven 
guns  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men,  and  in  all  of  them 
together,  the  enemy  had  thirty-one  killed  and  sixty-six  wounded. 
Although  there  were  a  few  mistakes  in  the  naval  affairs  of  that 
period,  yet,  the  whole  course  together,  reflected  the  highest  honour 
on  our  country,  and  gave  evidence  not  only  to  France,  but  to  the 
other  nations,  that  we  were  fitted  for  a  naval  power,  and  should 
soon  take  our  rank  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  on  the  high  seas. 
Many  young  officers  distinguished  themselves,  and  gave  early  pro 
mise  of  the  high  character  which  they  have  since  sustained.  The 


eminent  services  were  enthusiastically  acknowledged 
by  his  admiring  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  associates  in  arms,  "  whose  names,"  in  the  ex 
pressive  language  of  congress  on  the  occasion, 
"  ought  to  live  in  the  recollection  and  affection  of 
a  grateful  country,  and  whose  conduct  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  example  to  future  generations."t 
While  the  squadron  remained  before  Tripoli  other 

whole  cost  of  the  creation  and  support  of  this  navy  was  short  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars;  not  equal  to  the  revenue  of  our  nation  for  one 
year  of  this  war. 

Under  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  1801,  all  the  ships  and  ves 
sels  belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  were  sold,  excepting 
thirteen,  and  these,  mostly  frigates  ;  they  brought  in  the  market  but 
a  small  proportion  of  their  original  cost.  This  sacrifice  was  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  glory  we  had 
gained;  aye,  something  more  than  fame  was  gained.  The  success 
of  our  naval  forces  taught,  not  only  others,  but  ourselves,  that  it  did 
not  require  the  pressure  of  a  revolutionary  struggle,  to  make  us  a 
maritime  nation,  in  the  true  naval  sense  of  the  word ;  a  nation  who 
could  make  the  greatest  exertions  to  protect  and  extend  a  lawful 
commerce,  upon  the  broadest  basis.  Avarice  might  have  wished 
us  to  have  risked  nothing,  and  to  have  purchased  our  mercantile 
privileges  by  debasement  and  sycophancy  to  other  nations;  and  ti 
midity  preached  to  us  a  long  homily  upon  the  mighty  powers  of 
these  nations,  and  entered  into  deep  calculations  upon  the  folly  of 
risking  any  thing,  when  we  were  so  weak  and  defenceless;  but, 
thanks  to  heaven,  the  proud  spirit  of  our  fathers  prevailed,  and  the 
honour  of  the  nation  was  not  compromised  by  parsimony  or  cow 
ardice.  It  seemed  a  dream  to  all  the  world,  that  a  navy  could  rise 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  by  the  power  of  an  infant  nation,,  in 
so  sudden  a  manner.  The  fabled  pines  of  Mount  Ida  were  not 
formed  into  ships,  for  the  fugitive  Trojans,  more  rapidly  than  the 
oaks  of  our  pasture-grounds  and  forests  were  thrown  into  naval 
batteries,  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  our  national  dignity. 
Scarcely  had  it  been  published  in  the  English  and  continental  ga 
zettes,  that  our  navy  was  sold  off,  and  that  we  were  destitute  of  a 
ship  of  war,  before  the  seas  were  whitened  with  the  canvass  of  a 
navy  from  our  ports,  that  fled  from  no  equal,  and  were  caught  by 
no  superior  force. 

Scarcely  had  our  differences  with  France  been  adjusted,  befora 
we  were  called  to  contend  with  a  new  foe ;  and  then  the  diminu- 
lion  of  our  naval  force  was  sorely  felt.  During  our  existence  as 
colonies,  our  trade  had  been  protected  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  the 
naval  power  of  the  mother  country  ;  but  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
the  protection  of  course  ceased,  and  we  were  obliged  to  purchase 
an  immunity  from  capture  and  slavery,  from  the  sovereignties  of 
Morocco  and  Algiers.  This  tribute  was  galling  to  a  free  people, 
but  nothmg  else  could  be  done  to  save  a  valuable  commerce,  and 
we  consoled  ourselves  that  the  most  powerful  Christian,  nations  had 
done  the  same,  and  some  of  them  were  still  doing  the  same ;  and, 
in  fact,  all  of  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  were  still  tributaries.  In 
the  year  1800,  an  indignity  was  offered  our  flag  by  the  dey  of  Al 
giers.  The  ship  which  was  sent  to  carry  our  tribute  was  forcibly 
sent  on  a  mission  from  the  dey  to  his  master,  the  Grand  Seignior,, 
and  although  it  was  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  in 
the  mind  of  the  master  of  the  petty  tyrant,  a  respect  for  the  people 
of  the  new  world,  by  the  address  of  the  American  commander,  slill 
the  insult  was  deeply  felt  in  every  part  of  our  country.  These 
powers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  were  a  terror  to  every  mariner ;  for 
he,  who  feared  no  storms,  dreaded  captivity  in  these  countries  more 
than  death  itself.  The  Barbary  powers,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
and  Tripoli,  had  been  the  scourge  of  Christendom  for  ages.  They 
had  been  pirates  for  a  thousand  years  ;  from  the  time  the  Greeks 
had  been  driven  from  these  shores  to  the  present  day,  they  had 
plundered  the  merchants  trafficking  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made 
all  persons  they  could  get  into  their  possession  slaves ;  and  these 
unfortunate  beings  they  either  ransomed  at  a  great  price,  or  cruelly 
devoted  to  labour  and  insults  of  the  worst  character.  Spain, 
France,  England,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  had  suffered 
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deeds  of  heroism  were  performed.  William  Eaton, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  American  army,  was, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  consul  at  Tunis. 

immeasurably  from  the  corsairs  of  these  piratical  governments, 
whenever  they  refused  to  pay  a  tribute  for  their  safely.  These 
corsairs  were  adventurous  and  skilful  seamen,  and  lived  and  thrived 
on  the  depredations  made  on  all  "  Christian  dogs,"  as  they  insult 
ingly  called  their  foe.  They  often  swept  the  Adriatic,  depredated 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  France,  and  infested  all  the 
seas  of  that  region ;  and  sometimes  ventured  on  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  prey.  At  different  periods  of  history  immense  efforts 
had  been  made  lo  subdue  them.  In  the  time  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  he  drove  them  from  the  seaboard,  and  for  several  years  kept 
them  in  fear  and  dread  of  him  ;  but  in  1615,  Barbarossa,  a  Turk, 
and  one  who  had  been  a  corsair,  got  possession  of  Algiers,  and  by 
every  species  of  cruelty  and  intrigue,  extended  his  influence  and 
power  along  the  coast  for  some  distance.  He  fell,  as  most  tyrants 
have  done,  in  violence  and  blood,  and  his  brother  became,  for  the 
security  of  himself  and  friends,  a  tributary  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 
The  formidable  works  erected  by  the  Spaniards  while  they  had  pos 
session  of  the  country,  were  destroyed  ;  and  with  thirty  thousand 
Christian  slaves,  then  unransomed,  he  built  the  wall  and  other  works 
which  now  defend  the  city.  Spain  and  Italy,  and  all  true  chris- 
lians,  were  in  tortures  at  the  treatment  of  their  countrymen  and 
fellow  chrislians;  and  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  1641,  made  a  bold 
effort  to  extirpate  this  nest  of  pirates  at  once.  With  ono  hundred 
nnd  twenty  ships,  twenty  galleys,  and  thirty  thousand  men  and  gen 
tlemen,  who  had  entered  into  it  from  religious  views,  as  it  was  con 
sidered  a  holy  war,  he  commenced  his  campaign.  In  this  fickle 
climate  the  elements  warred  against  him,  and  all  this  tremendous 
host  were  either  destroyed  by  tempests,  or  killed  by  the  foe,  or  re 
turned  disheartened,  notwithstanding  the  bull  of  the  pope,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  cardinals  and  priests  upon  the  holy  expedition. 
France  once  in  later  years,  in  a  fit  of  resentment,  made  a  spirited 
attack  upon  them,  but  did  not  follow  it  up  with  any  permanent  ef 
forts.  Ij  seems  mysterious,  but  so  it  was,  that  the  United  Slates 
r.hould  be  the  first  power  in  modern  times  who  could,  or  who  did, 
beep  in  check  the  corsairs  of  those  seas;  and  who  dared  to  blow 
the  caslles  round  the  heads  of  those  who  sought  protection  in  them. 
In  1800,  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  anxious  to  have  tribute  paid 
him  also,  and  made  his  demand  in  a  bold  insulting  manner.  The 
Bey  of  Tunis  also  raised  his  voice  for  tribute.  On  the  15th  of 
May,  1801,  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  declared  war  againsl  the  Uniled 
Stales.  This  was  precisely  the  act  our  naval  commanders  were 
rtesirous  of;  but  the  horrors  of  slavery  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Ihe  minds  of  some  of  our  citizens,  who  clamoured  to  have  every  sa 
crifice  made,  that  we  might  be  kept  in  security ;  fortunately  this 
was  not  Ihe  general  feeling.  Before  this  declaralion  of  war  had 
been  made,  the  president  of  the  Uniled  Slales  had  sent  Commodore 
Dale  with  a  squadron  of  observation,  consisting  of  three  frigates 
and  a  schooner.  His  instructions  were  full  of  caution,*  yet  not 
wanting  in  decision.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1801,  Lieutenant 
Sterret,  in  the  Enterprise,  of  twelve  guns,  took  the  first  Tripolitan 
ship  of  war,  or  the  first  of  any  of  these  Barbary  powers  which  ever 
struck  to  our  flag.  The  prize  mounted  fourteen  guns ;  she  had 
twenty  killed  and  thirty  wounded  in  the  action,  but  there  was  not 
an  American  injured. 

This  fight  fully  showed  our  superiority  in  naval  tactics  and  gun 
nery  over  any  thing  these  pirates  could  produce.  Early  in  1802, 
ft  relief  squadron  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean ;  Captain  R. 
V.  Morris  was  in  command  of  it.  The  squadron  was  one  of  more 
efficiency  than  that  of  Commodore  Dale's.  It  was  well  appointed, 
and  provision  made  for  ample  supplies.  In  May,  1803,  the  bashaw 
of  Tripoli  pnjposed  a  peace  ;  his  sine  qua  non  was  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  negotiation 
was  instantly  given  up,  and  these  terms  considered  inadmissible. 
He  had  become,  however,  quile  tired  of  being  blockaded  in  his  own 
port.  In  June,  Captain  Morris  was  suspended,  for  it  became  appa 
rent  that  he  did  not  act  wilh  sufficient  energy  ;  nothing  brilliant  had 
been  done  under  his  command.  The  trade  it  is  Irue  had  been  pro 
tected,  and  probably  he  thought  this  the  chief  end  of  his  duties 
The  secretary  of  the  navy  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  he  ap- 


He  there  became  acquainted  with  Hamet  Caramanly 
whom  a  younger  brother  had  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  Tripoli.  With  him  he  concerted  an 


ex- 


pointed  Commodore  Preble  to  take  the  command  of  the  squadron. 
This  was  a  fortunate  appointment ;  Preble  was  a  man  of  sterling 
talenls,  and  well  acquainted  wilh  his  duty  ;  of  the  most  cool  and 
determined  bravery,  and  was  panting  for  some  occasion  for  distinc 
tion.  He  had  with  him  some  noble  spirits,  Bainbridge,  Decaiur, 
and  others,  casl  in  the  same  mould,  and  animated  by  Ihe  same  soul 
wilh  himself.  The  squadron  had  not  only  to  blockade  Tripoli,  but 
lo  watch  the  movements  of  Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Tunis ;  but  on 
the  dey  of  Algiers  seeming  in  better  nature  lhan  usual,  and  Ihe 
emperor  of  Morocco  coming  to  terms,  Preble  made  up  his  mind  to 
attack  Tripoli  wilh  what  force  he  had,  and  a  few  gun-boats  he  had 
hired  at  Naples.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1804,  he  made  Ihe  first  at 
tack.  These  gun-boats  gave  our  men  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  personal  slrength,  science,  and  bravery,  in  allack  and  defence ; 
for  the  combatanls  came,  as  in  ancienl  limes,  hand  to  hand  and 
breast  to  breast.  The  minute  details  of  this  and  the  other  attacks 
on  this  cily,  would  furnish  a  story  of  as  much  prowess  and  chival 
rous  gallantly  as  any  of  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  deeds  of 
the  lover-knights  were  then  sung  by  the  minstrel,  and  for  ages  after 
were  breathed  in  bower  and  hall,  and  are  not  yet  forgollen,  but  still 
enamour  the  brave  and  the  fair  in  this  cool  age  of  philosophy  ; — shall 
our  heroes  want  an  historian  7  After  the  second  attack,  which  was 
made  on  the  5th  of  the  same  monlh,  the  bashaw  lowered  his  terms 
for  peace,  offering  to  take  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  prisoner, 
and  require  no  stipulalion  for  peace  hereafter.  This  also  was  not 
admissible.  On  the  28th,  another  attack  was  made;  and  the  next 
on  the  3d  of  September.  The  fickleness  of  (he  seas  in  winter  would 
not  admit  of  any  further  attacks  this  season.  The  next  summer 
they  were  to  be  renewed  with  a  vigorous  determinalion  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  Ihe  palace  of  Ihe  bashaw.  On  Ihe  lOlh  of  Sep- 
lember,  Preble  surrendered  his  command  to  Commodore  Barron. 
The  secretary  said  thai  Ibis  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  secre 
tary  was  an  honourable  man.  Enough  was  done  to  induce  the 
bashaw  to  make  peace  on  the  3d  of  June,  1805,  on  favourable  terms, 
or  ralher  on  jusl  terms.  Thus  ended  a  war  which  surprised  Ihe 
nations  of  Europe.  They  had  often  smiled  lo  think  the  United 
Slates,  a  new-born  nalion,  should  be  so  presumpluous  as  lo  suppose 
lhal  she  could  put  down  these  predatory  hordes,  which  had  exacted 
tribute  from  all  the  commercial  world,  from  time  immemorial ;  but 
it  was  done,  and  the  lookers  on  were  astonished  at  ihe  evenls  as 
Ihey  Iranspired.  The  Pope,  who  had  ever  been  deeply  inlerested 
in  all  these  pagan  wars,  or  rather,  all  these  wars  against  pagan 
powers,  declared  that  this  infanl  nalion  had  done  more  in  a  few 
years,  in  checking  the  insolence  of  these  infidels,  than  all  the  na 
tions  of  Europe  for  ages.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  passed 
harmlessly  over  these  pirates'  heads,  through  more  than  len  succes 
sors  of  Si.  Peter,  until  the  United  Stales  had  brought  these  infidels 
lo  lerms  by  the  absolute  force  of  naval  power.  The  head  of  Ihe 
church  saw  that  the  people  of  a  free  nation  bad  felt  ihe  degradation 
of  paying  tribule,  and  were  determined  to  do  so  no  longer  lhan  Ihey 
could  concentrate  their  energies,  and  direct  them  lo  bear  upon  the 
general  foe  of  Christendom.  The  whole  was  indeed  a  wonder,  that 
a  nalion  lhat  scarcely  had  risen  into  the  great  family  of  independent 
powers,  should  be  able  to  grapple  with,  and  in  a  measure  subdue, 
these  barbarians,  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  lime  the  scourge  of 
mankind.  We  had  not  taken  one  power  alone,  bul  all  from  Ihe 
Allantic  lo  the  Red  Sea.  The  Doge,  who  had  been  wedded  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  promised  for  the  dower  of  his  bride,  the  dominion  of 
the  seas  from  the  Delta  of  Egypt  to  Ihe  slrails  of  Gibraltar,  had 
never  in  Ihe  pride  of  arislocratic  strength,  claimed  the  honour  of 
humbling  the  "  insolent  Turk"  to  the  extenl  lhat  the  United  Stales 
had  done  in  a  few  years.  The  arm  of  liberty,  when  properly  di- 
recled,  was  always  deadly  to  despotism.  These  exertions  gave  our 
flag  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  these  classical  seas,  in 
which  so  great  a  proportion  of  all  the  sea-fights  in  the  annals  of 
man  had  taken  place,  from  Ihe  early  ages  of  fable  and  romance  1C 
modern  times.  The  corsair,  who  had  been  the  lerror  of  ihe  world, 
was  now  found  a  furious,  but  not  unconquerable  foe ;  and  the  bar 
barians,  whose  tremendous  fierceness  had  been  the  tale  of  wonder 
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pedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  repaired 
to  the  United  States  to  obtain  permission  and  the 
means  to  undertake  it.  Permission  was  granted, 
the  co-operation  of  the  squadron  recommended,  and 
such  pecuniary  assistance  as  could  be  spared  was 
afforded.  To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it  to 
attack  the  usurper  in  his  dominions,  was  the  pro 
ject  which  had  been  concerted.  In  the  beginning 
of  1805,  Eaton  met  Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and  was 

in  every  age,  seemed,  in  our  mode  of  warfare,  less  dangerous  than 
the  aboriginals  we  had  been  contending  with  from  the  cradle  of  our 
nation.  We  have  sworn  to  pay  no  tribnle  in  this  region,  but  this 
were  vain  ;  shall  not  the  mighty  dead  demand  the  tribute  of  a  tear  t 
And  shall  this  be  denied  7  Shall  not  the  lover  of  his  country  shed 
one  sacred  dew  drop  of  nature  to  the  memory  of  Somers,  Wads- 
worth,  and  Israel  1  Shall  we  repeat  the  glories  of  Salamis  and  of 
the  Nile,  and  forget  our  own  heroes  who  devoted  themselves  to  de 
struction  for  our  honour  1  Oh!  no;  such  actions  are  rare  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten;  the  dullest  of  the  sons 
of  men  shall  acknowledge  that  there  does  exist,  in  the  soul  of  the 
brave,  a  romantic  love  of  country  and  of  fame,  when  reminded  of 
the  deeds  and  fate  of  these  victims;  and  shall  we  be  wanting  in 
these  reminiscences'!  No;  generous  spirits!  you  shall  be  brought 
forth  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  your  country's  historians  charged 
with  handing  down  to  the  latest  posterity  your  noble  sacrifice — that 
of  self-immolation  on  your  country's  altar.  Your  business  was  to 
die,  and  you  have  finished  it  up ;  be  it  ours  to  take  in  charge  your 
fame,  and  transmit  it  to  future  times. 

Here  I  shall  stop  as  to  the  history  of  our  navy,  for  all  the  inci 
dents  on  which  future  history  is  to  be  founded,  are  fully  blazoned 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  so  generally  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  our  literary  and  historical  journals,  that  it  would  be 
premature,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  condense,  connect,  and  correct 
them  for  history;  the  laurels  of  our  navy  are  too  green  and  dewy 
at  this  hour  to  be  fit  to  garner  up  for  preservation ;  but  suffice  it  now 
to  say,  that  we  are  contented  with  the  present  size  of  our  navy,  and 
are  proud  of  its  fame  in  every  stage  of  its  growth.  A  navy  should 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  number,  the  wealth,  the  commerce, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  people.  It  should  grow  no  faster  than  its  duties 
are  required,  and  never  over  represent  the  strength  of  a  nalion. 
Ils  growth  should  be  so  gradual  that  no  ignorance  of  nautical  sub 
jects  should  ever  be  seen  in  the  crew  of  a  ship,  and  still  new  sailors 
should  be  instructed  in  every  cruise.  The  greatest  possible  sci 
ence  and  efficiency  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  should  be  the 
standing  maxim  of  those  who  love  a  navy.  It  is  not  the  creation 
of  a  navy,  that  we  are  now,  as  a  nation,  to  think  of;  it  is  only  the 
management  and  increase  of  that  navy,  that  should  be  brought  for 
ward  as  subjects  of  consideration  ;  and  for  this  increase  we  can 
have  no  particular  anxiety.  Skilful  artizans  to  build  a  navy  have 
never  been  wanting  in  this  country  since  its  earliest  days  ;  they 
abound  now,  and  are  possessed  of  all  the  improvements  in  the  art 
of  ship-building ;  and  these  are  not  a  few.  On  our  part  of  this 
continent  we  have  timber  enough  for  all  the  navies  of  the  world ; 
our  forests  and  pastures  produce  it  faster  than  it  can  be  used  ;  and 
science  has  taught  us  to  make  as  much  again  as  we  used  to,  of 
what  we  have.  In  addition  to  these  great  stores,  the  providence  of 
a  late  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  the  assistance  of  congress,  has 
secured  an  abundance  of  the  best  of  live  oak,  by  reserving  for  the 
use  of  the  government,  an  immense  forest  of  this  growth  in  Flori 
da.  This  cost  the  nation  but  little  more  than  the  sagacious  efforts 
of  a  man  of  Jtolitical  forecast ;  the  worth  of  a  statesman  is  seldom 
known  until  he  passes  away ;  and  those  who  do  the  most  good, 
often  share  the  fate  that  the  ignorant  and  time-serving  deserve,  or 
a  worse  one.  We  can  never  want  for  sailors;  as  long  as  our  cod 
and  whale  fishery  are  pursued,  and  our  foreign  commerce  is  pro 
tected. 

Our  mariners  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand, 
and  over;  a  fourth  part  of  these  can,  on  an  emergency,  be  spared 
for  the  navy,  and  these,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fresh  recruits, 


appointed  general  of  his  forces.  On  the  6th  ot 
March,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  body  of  mounted 
Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set  out  for 
Tripoli.  His  route  lay  across  a  desert  one  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  On  his  march,  he  encountered 
peril,  fatigue,  and  suffering,  the  description  of  which 
would  resemble  the  exaggerations  of  romance.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty  days  on  the 
march,  he  arrived  before  Derne,  a  Tripolitan  city  on 


wonld  instantly  make  up  a  most  formidable  force  for  naval  opera 
tions.  The  iron  and  hemp,  or  its  substitute,  cotton,  can  easily  be 
found  here,  and  will  be  supplied  as  fast  as  wanted.  The  only  ma 
teriel  we  were  ever  charged  to  be  wanting  in,  was  scientific  navi 
gators,  not  hardy  seamen,  and  these  we  are  every  day  schooling 
for  our  requisitions.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  lieutenants,  and 
the  four  hundred  and  sixteen  midshipmen,  will  supply  the  place  of 
those  who,  in  the  course  of  nature,  pass  away,  and  the  list  of  our 
veteran  naval  officers  is  rapidly  diminishing.  Those  who  come 
up  will  not  naturally  be  greater  men  than  their  predecessors ;  but 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  their  advantages  for  obtaining  knowledge 
will  be  much  greater.  Bravery  remains  as  it  has  been — and  how 
could  it  be  exceeded? — nautical  science  is  advancing  with  us  as  in 
other  countries.  There  is  not  a  discovery  in  agriculture,  the  arts, 
or  in  manufacturing,  that  has  not  a  bearing  upon  oar  navy,  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  cost  of  building,  supporting,  and  educating  a 
navy,  is  now  nearly  reduced  to  a  standing  certainty.  The  peopla 
can  at  once  make  calculations  for  themselves;  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  matter ;  for  they  can  at  a  glance  estimate  the  expenses 
of  this  branch  of  power.  One  man  from  every  hundred  persons, 
in  our  community,  and  two  days  labour  every  year  for  those  pet- 
sons  in  our  country  capable  of  labour,  will  support  a  navy  far  su> 
perior  to  whatever  the  most  ambitious  statesman  will  ever  ask  ol 
the  country.  And  to  whom  is  this  paid?  All  to  ourselves:  mil 
lions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,  was  the  maxim  of  our  in 
fancy  as  a  nation.  This  will  be  perpetual ;  but  a  wiser  one  will 
be,  never  to  ask,  or  seek  for  that  power,  that  will  make  other  na>- 
tions  tributary  to  us,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  liberal  reci 
procity  in  commerce.  That  nation  is  hated,  however  much  it  may 
be  feared,  who  domineers  over  another  from  the  mere  conscious 
ness  of  power ;  and  that  nalion  despised,  that  succumbs,  while  it 
can  maintain  its  existence  and'  independence  by  any  sacrifices 
whatever.  We  must  not  be  too  impatient  for  greatness;  we  are 
indeed  apt  to  be  so,  for  we  have  witnessed  what  no  other  nation 
has  before  seen,  a  people  grow  as  rapidly  into  wealth  and  power  as 
an  enterprising  individual  ever  did.  Other  nations  have  waited 
for  centuries,  for  what  we  have  experienced  in  the  course  ol'  half 
a  human  life,  a  fourfold  increase.  The  growth  of  the  navy  of  our 
mother  country,  has  been  slow,  compared  with  ours ;  but  in  truth 
no  comparison  exists.  They  made  their  navy  for  self-existence, 
and  for  an  extension  of  power ;  ours  grew  out  of  a  spirit  of  inde 
pendence,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  maintained  for  the  same  glorious 
principle.  But  if  all  the  ships  we  now  own,  were  sunk  in  tha 
ocean,  and  every  navy  officer  with  them,  gallant,  skilful,  and  in 
telligent  as  they  are,  the  American  navy  would  not  be  destroyed; 
The  navy  exists  in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  the  people ;  and  in  I  In 
event  of  its  destruction,  it  would  be  re-created  as  certain  as  the  ei» 
istence  of  the  nation  ;  all  prejudices  against  a  navy  have  been  over- 
come  and  destroyed  for  ever;  and  this  is  sufficient.  The  perma 
nence  of  our  navy  depends  on  public  opinion,  and  this  is  made  up 
irrevocably.  The  decree  of  this  republic  has  gone  forth ;  and  non« 
but  the  God  of  battles  can  reverse  it,  and  that  decree  is,  the  United 
States  must  and  shall  be  a  naval  power,  and  her  flag  shall  be  respcctei 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  decree  rests  on  no  contingency, 
no  change  of  party,  no  particular  administration  of  government;  it 
is  incorporated  with  our  habits,  it  is  a  good  share  of  our  feelings, 
and  it  is,  also,  a  part  of  our  fame.  A  mighty,  a  growing  people, 
whose  impulses  are  "  thought-executing  fires,"  and  whose  settled  de 
termination  is  fate,  have  lifted  their  voice,  and  it  must  be  obeved 
— American  Editor. 
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the  Mediterranean,  and  found  in  the  harbour  a  part  of 
the  American  squadron  destined  to  assist  him.  He 
learnt  also  that  the  usurper,  having  received  notice 
of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considerable  army,  and 
was  then  within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  time 
was  therefore  to  be  lost.  The  next  morning  he 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned 
for  answer,  "My  head  or  yours."  The  city  was 
assaulted,  and  after  a  contest  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
possession  was  gained.  The  Christians  suffered 
severely,  and  the  general  was  slightly  wounded. 
Great  exertions  were  immediately  made  to  fortify 
the  city.  On  the  8th  of  May  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Tripolitan  army.  Although  ten  times  more  numer 
ous  than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persisting 
four  hours  in  the  attempt,  were  compelled  to  retire. 
On  the  10th  of  June  another  battle  was  fought,  in 


*  Every  country  has  its  own  chivalrous  characters,  and.  our  own, 
young  as  it  is,  abounds  in  them.  A  volume  would  not  contain  the 
names  of  those  who  have  passed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  duty,  in  the 
high  callings  of  patriotic  display.  From  John  Smith  and  Miles 
Siandish,  down  to  Wadsworth  and  his  gallant  friends,  who  made 
themselves  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  country's  glory,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  men  who  emulated  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
Among  these  may  be  ranked  William  Eaton,  who  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1764.  His 
father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  "William  was  one  of  thirteen  chil 
dren.  He  was  considered  a  bright  boy,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  common  school  in  his  native  town,  the  good  people  of  which 
thought  him  destined  to  make  a  superior  man ;  but  nothing  offering 
lo  suit  him  in  the  way  of  traffic,  or  as  a  profession,  he,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  until  1783,  when  he  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
corporal.  He  was  now  determined  on  the  study  of  the  languages, 
and  by  dint  of  application,  yet  with  very  little  assistance,  he  pre 
pared  himself  lo  enter  Dartmouth  college.  On  leaving  college,  in 
order  to  earn  a  subsistence,  he  commenced  a  school,  which  he  con 
tinued  for  three  years;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  employ 
ment,  and  panted  for  something  of  a  more  active  nature.  The 
house  of  representatives  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  made  him,  for  a 
time)  their  clerk,  after  which,  by  the  recommendations  of  individu 
als  of  that  state,  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  He  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  with  his  compa 
ny,  where  he  served  under  General  Wayne,  and  gained  the  repu 
tation  of  a  gallant  officer.  In  1797,  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Tunis.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  office,  he  was  fre 
quently  embroiled  with  the  Bey,  and  his  life  endangered  by  the 
daring  and  independent  course  he  pursued.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  bearded  the  barbarian  in  his  castle.  The  course  of  his  con 
duct  in  this  situation  was  such  as  no  representative  of  any  Christian 
power  had  ever  set  an  example,  and  he  escaped  death  by  a  miracle. 
About  this  time,  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  declared  war  against  the 
United  States.  The  reigning  bashaw  was  a  usurper,  and  the  law 
ful  one,  his  brother,  was  at  Tunis,  in  exile.  Eaton  concerted  a 
plan  with  the  exile,  to  attack  Tripoli  by  land,  while  oar  squadron 
should  co-operate  with  them,  on  the  sea  shore.  Eaton  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  laid  his  plan  before  our  government ;  but 
they,  thinking  the  scheme  altogether  too  romantic,  yet  not  wishing 
wholly  to  discourage  it,  made  him  agent  for  the  government ;  and 
he  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the  Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to 
Alexandria,  and  by  address  and  management,  prevailed  on  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt  to  suffer  him  to  have  an  interview  with  the  exiled 
Bey,  who  was  now  among  the  Mamalukes,  in  a  most  distressed 
situation.  They  met  near  Grand  Cairo,  and  entered  into  a  con 
vention  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Tripoli.  Eaton  was  to  be 
commander  in  chief  of  the  land  forces.  Their  army  consisted  of  a 


which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The  next  day  the 
American  frigate  Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbour 
which  so  terrified  the  Tripolitans  that  they  fled  pre 
cipitately  to  the  desert.  The  frigate  came,  however 
to  arrest  the  operations  of  Eaton  in  the  midst  of  his 
brilliant  and  successful  career.  Alarmed  at  his 
progress,  the  reigning  bashaw  had  offered  terms  ol 
peace,  which,  being  much  more  favourable  than  had 
before  been  offered,  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Lear,  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  government.  Sixty  thousand 
dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom  for  the  unfortunate 
American  prisoners,  and  an  engagement  was  made 
to  withdraw  all  support  from  Hainet.  The  nation, 
proud  of  the  exploits  of  Eaton,*  regretted  this  diplo 
matic  interference,  but  the  treaty  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

During  the  year  1804  the  Delaware  Indians  re- 


few  American  sailors,  a  small  company  of  artillery,  a  few  strag 
gling  Greeks,  the  servants  of  Hamet  Bashaw,  and  some  camel 
drivers.  With  this  motley  band,  he  dashed  across  the  desert,  in 
the  most  noble  style,  fearless  of  all  difficulties.  They  were  joined 
by  a  few  Arabian  cavalry,  and  after  suffering  every  hardship, 
arising  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  a  scorching  sun,  they  reached 
Bomba,  where  they  found  the  Argus  and  Hornet,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Captain  Hull,  who  supplied  him  and  his  men  with  provi 
sions.  The  army  of  near  four  hundred,  continued  their  march  to 
.Derne.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1804,  they  encamped  near  the  city, 
on  an  eminence  which  commanded  the  place,  and  forthwith  sent  in  a 
flag  to  demand  a  surrender.  The  inhabitants  of  Derne  thought  the 
exiled  Bey  was  demented,  and  treated  the  summons  with  contempt. 
A  furious  assault  was  made  by  this  strange  army,  and  the  place 
was  carried  after  a  short,  but  desperate  action.  Sixteen  days  after 
wards,  several  thousand  troops  of  the  bashaw's  army  attacked  the 
victors,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Shortly  after  this, 
another  attack  was  made  upon  Eaton's  forces,  and  again  the  Tri 
politans  were  defeated.  Eight  days  after  this  engagement,  another 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Eaton  contended  with  ten  times  his 
force.  In  this  he  would  have  been  successful,  but  at  the  precise 
moment  when  victory  was  about  to  perch  on  his  adventurous  stand 
ard,  he  received  the  appalling  intelligence,  that  the  American  com 
missioners  in  the  fleet,  had  made  a  peace  with  the  bashaw  then  in 
power.  It  was  stipulated,  that  Eaton  should  evacuate  Derne,  and 
repair  to  the  fleet.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  his  hopes.  He  felt 
himself  insulted  and  disgraced,  to  be  obliged,  after  all  his  exertions 
and  sacrifices,  to  leave  his  friends  like  a  recreant  or  a  coward  ;  but 
there  was  no  other  course  for  him  lo  pursue.  Hame!  Bashaw  came 
to  the  United  States,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  commissioners  acknow 
ledged  that  his  success  paved  the  way  lo  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  a  message  to  congress,  spoke 
highly  of  General  Eaton's  services ;  and  the  citizens  every  where 
hailed  him  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  lists  of  chivalry. 

Something  more  substantial  than  praise  was  awarded  him  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  of  which  granted  him  10,000 
acres  of  land,  as  a  reward  for  his  heroism  and  services.  Ye*.,  not 
withstanding  all  the  honours  bestowed  on  him,  his  feelings  were 
wounded  beyond  a  cure.  He  could  not  forget  that  the  laurel  was 
within  his  grasp,  and  that  it  had  been  snatched  1'rmn  him,  as  he 
thought,  by  envious  feelings  at  his  prospect  of  brilliant  success. 
The  people  of  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  elected  him  as  their 
representative  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  re 
ceived  in  Boston  with  every  mark  of  attention.  There  he  entered 
deeply  into  public  business,  and  seemed  anxious  to  become  an  era 
tor.  He  had  a  good  voice,  a  fine  command  of  expressive  language, 
and  at  first  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  ;  but  he  talked 
when  lie  had  not  examined  the  subject,  and  often  involved  himself 
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linquished  to  the  United  States  their  title  to  an  ex 
tensive  tract  east  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Wa- 
bash  and  Ohio,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  annui 
ties  in  animals  and  implements  for  agriculture,  and 
in  other  necessaries.  This  was  an  important  acqui 
sition,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  be 
cause,  by  its  commanding  the  Ohio  for  three  hun 
dred  miles,  and  nearly  half  that  distance  the  Wabash, 
the  produce  of  the  settled  country  could  be  safely 
conveyed  down  those  rivers,  and,  with  the  cession  re 
cently  made  by  the  Kaskaskias,  it  nearly  consolidated 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States  north  of  the 
Ohio,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re- 
elected  to  fill  the  president's  chair  by  the  decided 
majority  of  sixty-two  votes  against  sixteen,  a  cir 
cumstance  which  he  viewed  as  an  indication  of  a 
great  decay  in  the  strength  of  the  federal  party.* 
George  Clinton  was  also  elected  vice-president. 

The  American  government  at  this  period  began 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  contest  which  was 
raging  in  Europe.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
splendid  talents  of  Napoleon  the  military  prowess  of 
France  had  brought  most  of  the  European  nations 
to  her  feet.  England,  however,  still  retained  almost 
undisputed  command  of  the  ocean,  expelling  every 
hostile  navy  from  the  seas.  America  profited  from 
the  destruction  of  the  ships  and  commerce  of  other 
nations ;  being  neutral,  her  vessels  carried  from 
port  to  port  the  productions  of  France  and  the  de 
pendant  kingdoms  ;  and  also  to  the  ports  of  those 
kingdoms  the  manufactures  of  England :  indeed, 
few  ships  were  found  on  the  ocean  except  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  These  advan 
tages  were,  however,  too  great  to  be  long  enjoyed 
unmolested.  American  ships  carrying  to  Europe 
the  produce  of  French  colonies  were,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  war,  captured  by  British  cruisers,  and 
condemned  by  their  courts  as  lawful  prizes  ;  and 
now  several  European  ports  under  the  control  of 
France  were,  by  British  orders  in  council,  dated  in 
May,  1806,  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  although  not 
invested  with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vessels 
attempting  to  enter  those  ports  were  also  captured 
and  condemned.  France  and  her  allies  suffered,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  from  these  proceedings  ; 
but  her  vengeance  fell  not  so  much  upon  the  belli- 


in  blunders,  from  which  he  had  no  art  to  get  free  ;  and  at  length 
lost  his  influence  in  debate.  He  was  chafed  by  the  slightest  oppo 
sition,  and  such  irritability  will  never  do  for  one  who  enters  upon 
the  arena  of  debate.  He  became  irregular  in  his  habits,  and  sought 
to  drown  his  sorrows  in  the  wine  cup;  but  he  forgot  that  miseries 
are  sadly  multiplied  by  drink,  as  images  are  in  the  vision  of  the 
VOL.  I.—  Nos.  13  &  14.  3  B 


gerent  as  upon  the  neutral  party.  By  a  decree, 
issued  at  Berlin  in  November,  1806,  the  French 
emperor  declared  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  of  course  authorized  the  capture  of  all 
neutral  vessels  attempting  to  trade  with  those  islands. 
From  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  severely  suffered,  and  their 
merchants  loudly  demanded  of  the  government  re 
dress  and  protection^ 

This  was  not  the  only  grievance  to  which  the 
contest  between  the  European  powers  gave  rise. 
Great  Britain  claimed  a  right  to  search  for  and  seize 
English  sailors,  even  on  board  neutral  vessels  while 
traversing  the  ocean.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pre 
tended  right)  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
seized,  dragged  from  their  friends,  transported  to 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  compelled  to  perform  the 
duty  of  British  sailors,  and  to  fight  with  nations  at 
peace  with  their  own.  Against  this  outrage  upon 
personal  liberty  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  had  remonstrated 
in  vain.  The  abuse  continued,  and  every  year 
added  to  its  aggravation.  In  June,  1807,  a  circum 
stance  occurred  which  highly  and  justly  incensed  the 
Americans.  The  frigate  Chesapeake,  being  ordered 
on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Commodore  Barren,  sailing  from  Hampton 
Roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  British  ship  of  war 
Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  An  officer  was  sent 
from  the  Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  note 
from  the  captain  respecting  some  deserters  from  some 
of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships,  supposed  to  be  ser 
ving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
enclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  Vice-Admiral 
Berkeley,  requiring  and  directing  the  commanders  of 
ships  and  vessels  under  his  command,  in  case  of 
meeting  with  the  American  frigate  at  sea,  and  with  • 
out  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the  order 
to  her  captain,  and  to  require  to  search  his  ship  for 
the  deserters  from  certain  ships  therein  named,  and 
to  proceed  and  search  for  them  ;  and  if  a  similar  de 
mand  should  be  made  by  the  American,  he  was  per 
mitted  to  search  for  deserters  from  their  service,  ac 
cording  to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized  nations 
on  terms  of  amity  with  each  other.  Commodore 
Barren  gave  an  answer,  purporting  that  he  knew  01 


inebriated.  He  died  in  1811.  In  some  of  his  compositions,  there 
is  a  depth  and  force  that  is  impressive.  His  mind  was  of  an  epic 
cast,  and  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  cru.^des,  his  name  would 
have  been  numbered  with  the  Dnnois'  of  song.— Knapp  s  American 
Biography.  ^± 
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no  such  men  as  were  described  ;  that  the  recruiting 
officers  for  the  Chesapeake  had  been  particularly  in 
structed  by  the  government,  through  him,  not  to  en 
ter  any  deserters  from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  ; 
that  he  knew  of  none  such  being  in  her ;  that  he 
was  instructed  never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any  ship 
under  his  command  to  be  mustered  by  any  officers 
but  her  own  ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  preserve  har 
mony,  and  hoped  his  answer  'would  prove  satisfac 
tory.  The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was 
received  by  her  commander,  ranged  along  side  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire  upon  her. 
The  Chesapeake,  unprepared  for  action,  made  no  re 
sistance,  but  having  suffered  much  damage,  and  lost 
three  men  killed,  and  eighteen  wounded,  Commodore 
Barron  ordered  his  colours  to  be  struck,  and  sent  a 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  inform  her  com 
mander  that  he  considered  the  Chesapeake  her 
prize.  The  commander  of  the  Leopard  sent  an 
officer  on  board,  who  took  possession  of  the  Chesa- 
peaker  mustered  her  crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of 
her  men,  abandoned  .the  ship.  Commodore  Barron, 
finding  that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured, 
returned,  with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  Hampton 
Roads.  On  receiving  information  of  this  outrage, 
the  president,  by  proclamation,  interdicted  the  har 
bours  and  waters  of  the  United  States  to  all  armed 
British  vessel's,  forbade  intercourse  with  them,  and 
ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Nor 
folk,  and  such  other  preparations  as  the  occasion.appear- 
ed  to  require.  An.  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States 
was  despatched  with  instructions  to  the  American 
minister  at  London  to  call  on  the  British  govern 
ment  for  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  this 
outrage  required.. 

Bpnaparte  having  declared  his  purpose  of  enfor 
cing  with  rigour  the  Berlin  decree  ;  the  British  go 
vernment  having  solemnly  asserted  the  right  of  search 
and  impressment,  and-  ha-ving  intimated  their  inten 
tion  to  adopt  measures  in  retaliation  of  the  French 
decree,  the  president  recommended  to  congress  that 
the  seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise  of  the  United 
States  should  be  detained  in  port  to  preserve  them 
from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  on  the 
ocean  ;  and  a  law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo  was 
in  consequence  enacted.  A  few  days  only  had 
elapsed  when  information  was  received  that  Great 
Britain  had  prohibited  neutrals,  except  upon  most 
injurious  conditions,  from  trading  with  France  or 
her  allies,  comprising  nearly  every  maritime  nation 
of  Europe.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by 
a  decree  issued  by  Bonaparte,  at  Milan,  declaring 
that  every  neutral  vessel  whi*  should  submit  to  be 


visited  by  a  British  ship,  or  comply  with  the  terms 
demanded,  should  be  confiscated,  if  afterwards  found 
in  his  ports,  or  taken  by  his  cruisers.  Thus,  at  the 
date  of  the  embargo,  were  orders  and  decrees  in  ex 
istence  rendering  liable  to  capture  almost  every 
American  vessel  sailing  on  the  ocean.  In  the  New 
England  states,  the  embargo,  withholding  the  mer 
chant  from  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  highly 
prosperous,  and  in  which  he  imagined  that  he  might 
still  be  favoured  by  fortune,  occasioned  discontent  and 
clamour.  The  federalists,  more  numerous  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  union,  pronounced  it  a  measure 
unwise  and  oppressive.  These  representations,  and 
the  distress  which  the  people  endured,  induced  a  zeal 
ous  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  government. 

The  president,,  in  his  message  on  the  opening  of 
the  tenth  congress,  stated  the  continued  disregard 
shown  by  the  belligerent  nations  to  neutral  rights,  so 
destructive  to  the  American  commerce  ;  and  referred 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  on  the  course 
best  adapted  to  such  a.  state  of  things.  "  With  the 
Barbary  powers,"  he  said,  "  we  continue  in  harmony,, 
with  the  exception  of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of 
the  dey  of  Algiers  towards  our  consul  to  that  regency," 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  which  he  laid 
|  before  congress.  "  With  our  Indian  neighbours  the 
public  peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  From  a 
conviction  that  we  consider  them  as  a  part  of  our 
selves,  and  cherish  with  sincerity  their  rights  and 
interests,  the  attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  gain 
ing  strength  daily,  is  extending  from  the  nearer  to 
the  more  remote,,  and  will  amply  requite  us  for  the 
justice  and  friendship  praetised  towards  them.  Hus 
bandry  and  household  manufacture  are  advancing 
among  them,  more  rapidly  with  the  southern  than 
northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil  and  cli 
mate  ;  and  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  has  now  under  consideration  to  soli 
cit  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
identified  with  us  in  laws  and  government  in  such 
progressive  manner  as  we  shall  think  best." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  following  and  confirming  the  exam 
ple  of  Washington,  determined  not  to  continue  in 
office  for  a  longer  term  than  eight  years.  "  Never 
did  a  prisoner,."  says  the  president  of  the  American 
republic,  "  released  from  his  chains,  feel  such  relief 
as  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power. 
Nature  intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of 
science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight 
But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have 
lived  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting  them, 
and  to  commit  myself  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of 
political  passions.  I  thank  God  for  the  opportunity 
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iif  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and  carrying 
with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public  appro 
bation.  I  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  men  so 
able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  destined  to 
meet  misfortuties  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom 
could  avert  them."* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   MR.   MADISON. 

MR.  JEFFERSON  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  Mr.  Madison.  He  stated  in  his  inaugural  address, 
that,  "  Unwilling  to  depart  from  examples  of  the 
most  revered  authority,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occa 
sion,  now  presented,  to  express  the  profound  im 
pression  made  on  me  by  the  call  of  my  country  to 
the  station,  to  the  duties  of  which  I  am  about  to 
pledge  myself,  by  the  most  solemn  of  sanctions.  So 
distinguished  a  mark  of  confidence,  proceeding  from 
the  deliberate  and  tranquil  suffrage  of  a  free  and 
virtuous  nation,  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  commanded  my  gratitude  and  devotion,  as  well 
as  filled  me  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  trust  to  be 
assumed.  Under  the  various  circumstances  which 
give  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  existing  period,  I  feel, 
that  both  the  honour  and  the  responsibility,  allotted 
to  me,  are  inexpressibly  enhanced. 

"  The  present  situation  of  the  world  is  indeed 
without  a  parallel ;  and  that  of  our  country  full  of 
difficulties.  The  pressure  of  these  too  is  the  more 
severely  felt,  because  they  have  fallen  upon  us  at  a 
moment,  when  national  prosperity  being  at  a  height 
not  before  attained,  the  contrast  resulting  from  this 
change  has  been  rendered  the  more  striking.  Under 
the  benign  influence  of  our  republican  institutions, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  all  nations, 
whilst  so  many  of  them  where  engaged  in  bloody 
and  wasteful  wars,  the  fruits  of  a  just  policy  were 
enjoyed  in  an  unrivalled  growth  of  our  faculties  and 
resources.  Proofs  of  this  were  seen  in  the  improve 
ments  of  agriculture  ;  in  the  successful  enterprises  of 
commerce  ;  in  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  use 
ful  arts ;  in  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  use  made  of  it  in  reducing  the  public  debt ;  and 
in  the  valuable  works  and  establishments  every  where 
multiplying  over  the  face  of  our  land. 

"  It  is  a  precious  reflection,  that  the  transition  from 
this  prosperous  condition  of  our  country  to  the  scene, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  distressing  us,  is  not 
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chargeable  on  any  unwarrantable  views,  nor,  as  I  trust, 
on  any  involuntary  errors  in  the  publtc  councils.  In 
dulging  no  passions  which  trespass  on  the  rights  or 
the  repose  of  other  nations,  it  has  been  the  true  glory 
of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  peace,  by  observing 
justice,  and  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  respect  of  the 
nations  at  war  by  fulfilling  their  neutral  obligations 
with  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality.  If  there  be 
candour  in  the  world,  the  truth  of  these  assertions  will 
not  be  questioned.  Posterity  at  least  will  do  justice 
to  them. 

"  This  unexceptionable  course  could  not  avail  against 
the  injustice  aud  violence  of  the  belligerent  powers. 
In  their  rage  against  each  other,  or  impelled  by  m'orft 
direct  motives,  principles  of  retaliation  have  been  in 
troduced,  equally  contrary  to  universal  reason  and  ac 
knowledged  law.  How  long  their  arbitrary  edicts  will 
be  continued  in  spite  of  the  demonstrations,  that  not 
even  a  pretext  for  them  has  been  given  by  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  fair  and  liberal  attempts  to  induce 
a  revocation  of  them,  cannot  be  anticipated.  Assur 
ing  myself,  that  under  every  vicissitude,  the  determined 
spirit  and  united  councils  of  the  nation  will  be  safe 
guards  to  its  honour,  and  its  essential  interests,  I  repair 
to  the  post  assigned  me  with  no  other  discouragement 
than  what  springs  from  my  own  inadequacy  to  its  high 
duties.  If  I  do  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  this  deep 
conviction,  it  is  because  I  find  some  support  in  a  con 
sciousness  of  the  purposes,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
principles  which  I  bring  with  me  into  this  arduous 
service. 

"  To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
nations  having  correspondent  dispositions  ;  to  main 
tain  sincere  neutrality  towards  belligerent  nations  ;  to 
prefer,  in  all  cases,  amicable  discussions  and  reason 
able  accommodation  of  differences,  to  a  decision  of 
them  by  an  appeal  to  arms ;  to  exclude  foreign  in 
trigues  and  foreign  partialities,  so  degrading  to  all  coun 
tries  and  so  baneful  to  free  ones  ;  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
independence,  too  just  to  invade  the  rights  of  others, 
too  proud  to  surrender  our  own,  too  liberal  to  indulge 
unworthy  prejudices  ourselves,  and  too  elevated  not  to 
look  down  upon  them  in  others ;  to  hold  the  union  ot' 
the  states  as  the  basis  of  their  peace  and  happiness  ; 
to  support  the  constitution,  which  is  the  cement  of  the 
union,  as  well  in  its  limitations  as  in  its  authorities ; 
to  respect  the  rights  and  authorities  reserved  to  the 
states  and  to  the  peeple,  as  equally  incorporated  with 
and  essential  to  the  success  of  the  general  system  ;  to 
avoid  the  slightest  interference  with  the  rights  of  con 
science  or  the  functions  of  religion,  so  wisely  exempt 
ed  from  civil  jurisdiction ;  to  preserve,  in  their  full 
energy,  the  other  salutary  provisions  in  behalf  of  pri 
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vate  and  personal  rights,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press;  to  observe  economy  in  public  expenditures;  to  li 
berate  the  public  resources  by  an  honourable  discharge 
of  the  public  debts  ;  to  keep  within  the  requisite  limits 
a  standing  military  force,  always  remembering,  that 
an  armed  and  trained  militia  is  the  firmest  bulwark 
of  republics,  that  without  standing  armies  their  liberty 
can  never  be  in  danger,  nor,  with  large  ones,  safe  ;  to 
promote,  by  authorized  means,  improvements  friendly 
to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  external  as  well 
as  internal  commerce :  to  favour,  in  like  manner,  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  informa 
tion,  as  the  best  aliment  to  true  liberty  ;  to  carry  on 
the  benevolent  plans  which  have  been  so  meritorious 
ly  applied  to  the  conversion  of  our  aboriginal  neigh 
bours,  from  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  sa 
vage  life,  to  a  participation  of  the  improvements  of 
which  the  human  mind  and  manners  are  susceptible 
in  a  civilized  state : — as  far  as  sentiments  and  inten 
tions  such  as  these  can  aid  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty, 
they  will  be  a  resource  which  cannot  fail  me. 

"  It  is  my  good  fortune,  moreover,  to  have  the  path 
in  which  I  am  to  tread,  lighted  by  examples  of  illus 
trious  services,  successfully  rendered  in  the  most  try 
ing  difficulties,  by  those  who  have  marched  before  me. 
Of  those  of  my  immediate  predecessor,,  it  might  least 
become  me  here  to  speak ;  I  may,  however,  be  par 
doned  for  not  suppressing  the  sympathy,  with  which 
my  heart  is  full,  in  the  rich  reward  he  enjoys  in  the 
benedictions  of  a  beloved  country,  gratefully  bestowed 
for  exalted  talents,  zealously  devoted,  through  a  long 
career,  to  the  advancement  of  its  highest  interest  and 
happiness.  But  the  source  to  which  I  look  for  the 
aids,  which  alone  can  supply  my  deficiences,  is  in  the 
well  tried  intelligence  and  virtue  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  in  the  councils  of  those  representing  them  in  the 
other  departments  associated  in  the  care  of  the  na 
tional  interests.  In  these,  my  confidence  will,  under 
every  difficulty,  be  best  placed ;  next  to  that,  we 
have  all  been  encouraged  to  feel  in  the  guardianship 
and  guidance  of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  power 
regulates  the  destiny  of  nations,  whose  blessings  have 
been  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  rising  repub 
lic,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  address  our  devout 
gratitude  for  the  past,  as  well  as  our  fervent  suppli 
cations  and  best  hopes  for  the  future." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  congress  under  the  new 
president  was  to  repeal  the  embargo ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  France  and 
England. 

In  the  non-intercourse  law  a  provision  was  insert- 
ed,  that  if  either  nation  should  revoke  her  hostile 
edicts,  and  the  president  should  announce  that  fact 


by  proclamation,  then  the  law  should  cease  to  be  in 
force  in  regard  to  the  nation  so  revoking.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  Mr.  Erskine,  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  United  States, 
pledged  his  court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by 
the  10th  of  June  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  an  arrange 
ment  now  made  with  the  British  minister,  the  presi 
dent  proclaimed  that  commercial  intercourse  would 
be  renewed  on  that  day  ;  but  this  arrangement  was 
disavowed  by  the  ministry ;  and,  in  October,  Mr. 
Erskine  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  soon 
giving  offence  to  the  American  government,  all  fur 
ther  intercourse  with  him  was  refused,  and  he  was 
recalled. 

The  Rambouillet  decree,,  alleged  to  be  designed  to 
retaliate  the  act  of  congress,  which  forbade  French 
vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  was 
issued  by  Bonaparte  on  the  23d  of  March.  By  this 
decree,,  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes,  arriving  in 
any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occupied 
by  French  troops,,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and 
condemned. 

On  the  1st  of  May  congress  passed  an  act,  exclu 
ding  British  and  French  armed  vessels  from  the 
waters  of  the  United  States ;  but  providing,  that  if 
either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify  its  edicts 
before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so  that  they  should 
cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  of  which  fact  the 
president  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation,  and  the 
other  nation  should  notr  within  three  months  after, 
pursue  a  similar  course,  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the  other. 

In  August  the  French  government  assured  Mr. 
Armstrong,  the  American  envoy  at  Paris,  that  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked,  the  revoca 
tion  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  November  ensu 
ing.  Confiding  in  this  assurance,  the  president,  on 
the  second  day  of  November,  issued  his  proclamation, 
declaring  that  unrestrained  commerce  with  France 
was  allowed,  but  that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Bri 
tain  was  prohibited. 

Great  Britain  having  previously  expressed  a  will 
ingness  to  repeal  her  orders,  whenever  France  should 
repeal  her  decrees,  was  now  called  upon  by  the 
American  envoy  to  fulfil  that  engagement.  The 
British  ministry  objected,  however,  that  the  French 
decrees  could  not  be  considered  as  repealed,  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  state  not  being,  for  that  purpose,, 
a  document  of  sufficient  authority  ;  and  still  persist 
ed  to  enforce  the  orders  in  council.  For  this  pur 
pose  British  ships  of  war  were  stationed  before  the 
principal  harbours  of  the  United  States.  All  Ameri 
can  merchantmen,  departing  or  returning,  were 
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boarded,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to  British 
ports  as  legal  prizes.  The  contempt  in  which  the 
British  officers  held  the  Republican  navy,  in  one  in 
stance,  led  to  an  action.  Commodore  Rogers,  in  the 
President  frigate,  met  in  the  evening  a  vessel  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia  :  he  hailed  ;  but,  instead  of  receiv 
ing  an  answer,  was  hailed  in  turn,  and  a  shot  was  fired, 
which  struck  the  mainmast  of  the  President.  The 
fire  was  instantly  returned  by  the  commodore,  and 
continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  finding  his  anta 
gonist  was  of  inferior  force,  and  that  her  guns  were 
almost  silenced,  he  desisted.  On  hailing  again,  an 
answer  was  given,  that  the  ship  was  the  British  sloop 
of  war,  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen  guns.  Thirty-two  of 
her  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  was 
much  disabled. 

For  several  years  the  Indian  tribes,  residing  near 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  had  occupied  themselves 
in  murdering  and  robbing  the  white  settlers  in  their 
vicinity.  At  length  the  frontier  inhabitants,  being 
seriously  alarmed  by  their  hostile  indications,  in  the 
autumn  of  1811  Governor  Harrison  resolved  to  move 
towards  the  Prophet's  town,  on  the  Wabash,  with  a 
body  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  militia,  and  the  fourth 
United  States  regiment,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  to  de 
mand  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  threatened  hostilities.  His  expedition  was 
made  early  in  November.  On  his  approach  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Prophet's  town,  the  principal  chiefs 
came  out  with  offers  of  peace  and  submission,  and 
requested  the  governor  to  encamp  for  the  night ;  but 
this  was  only  a  treacherous  artifice.  At  four  in  the 
morning  the  camp  was  furiously  assailed,  and  a 
bloody  contest  ensued ;  the  Indians  were  however 
repulsed.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
was  sixty-two  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  wounded,  and  a  still  greater  number  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians.  Governor  Harrison,  having  destroy 
ed  the  Prophet's  town,  and  established  forts,  returned 
to  Vincennes. 

In  November  reparation  was  made  by  the  British 
for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake.  Mr.  Foster,  the 
British  envoy,  informed  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  was  instructed  to  repeat  to  the  Ameri 
can  government  the  prompt  disavowal  made  by  his 
majesty,  on  being  apprized  of  the  unauthorized  act  of 
the  officer  in  command  of  his  naval  forces  on  the 
coast  of  America,  whose  recall  from  a  highly  important 
and  honourable  command  immediately  ensued,  as  a 
mark  of  his  majesty's  disapprobation  ;  that  he  was 
authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disavowal  on 
the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  the  immediate  restora- 
*kmr  as  far  ns  circumstances  would  admitv  of  the  men 


who,  in  consequence  of  Admiral  Berkeley's  orders, 
were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  the 
vessels  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  or,  if  that  ship 
were  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such  seaport  of  the 
United  States  as  the  American  government  may  name 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  he  was  also  authorized  to 
offer  to  the  American  government  a  suitable  pecunia 
ry  provision  for  the  sufferers,  in  consequence  of  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of 
those  seamen  who  fell  in  the  action,  and  of  the  wound 
ed  survivors.  The  president  acceded  to  these  pro- 
positions;  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake, 
then  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  instructed 
to  receive  the  men  who  were  to  be  restored  to  that 
ship.  The  British  envoy,  however,  could  give  no 
assurance  that  his  government  was  disposed  to  make 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  subject  of  impress 
ment,  or  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  These 
orders,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  be  enforced  with 
rigour ;  and,  on  the  restoration  of  a  free  commerce 
with  France,  a  large  number  of  American  vessels, 
laden  with  rich  cargoes,  and  destined  to  her  ports, 
fell  into  the  power  of  British  cruisers,  which,  since 
1803,  had  captured  nine  hundred  American  vessels. 

Early  in  November,  1811,  President  Madison 
summoned  the  congress.  His  message  indicating  an 
apprehension  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations  in  the  house  of  repre 
sentatives  reported  resolutions  for  filling  Up  the  ranks 
of  the  army  ;  for  raising  an  additional  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  ;  for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept 
the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  for  or 
dering  out  the  militia  when  he  should  judge  it  neces 
sary  ;  for  repairing  the  navy ;  and  for  authorizing 
the  arming  of  merchantmen  in  self-defence.  A  bill 
from  the  senate,  for  raising  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
after  much  discussion,  was  also  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

The  American  congress,  although  continuing  the 
preparations  for  war,,  still  cherished  the  hope  that 
a  change  of  policy  in  Europe  would  render  unneces 
sary  an  appeal  to  arms  till  May  in  the  following" 
year.  Towards  the  close  of  that  season,  the  Hornet 
arrived  from  London,  bringing  information  that  no 
prospect  existed  of  a  favourable  change.  On  the'  1st 
of  June,  the  president  sent  a  message  to  congress, 
recounting  the  wrongs  received  from  Great  Britain,, 
and'  submitting  the  question,  whether  die  United. 
States  should  continue  to  endure  them,  or  resort  to- 
war  ?  The  message  was  considered  with  closed 
doors.  On  the  18th,  an  act  was  passed,  declaring 
war  against  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  next  day  a  pro 
clamation  was  issued.  Against  this  declaration, 
however,,  the  representatives,  belonging  to  the  federai 
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party,  presented  a  solemn  protest,  which  was  written 
with  great  ability. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  General 
Hull  was  also  governor  of  the  Michigan  territory,  of 
which  Detroit  is  the  capital.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  cross 
ed  the  river  dividing  the  United  States  from  Cana 
da,  apparently  intending  to  attack  Maiden,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  Montreal.  Information  was, 
however,  received,  that  Mackinaw,  an  American  post 
above  Detroit,  had  surrendered  to  a  large  body  of 
British  and  Indians,  who  were  rushing  down  the 
river  in  numbers  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  Ameri 
can  forces.  Panic-struck,  General  Hull  hastened 
back  to  Detroit.  General  Brock,  the  commander  at 
Maiden,  pursued  him,  and  erected  batteries  opposite 
Detroit.  The  next  day,  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
General  Brock  resolved  to  March  directly  forward 
and  assault  the  fort.  The  American  troops  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  anticipated  victory  ; 
but,  to  their  dismay,  General  Hull  opened  a  corres 
pondence,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  An  event  so  dis 
graceful,  occurring  in  a  quarter  where  success  was 
confidently  anticipated,  caused  the  greatest  mortifi 
cation  and  amazement  throughout  the  union. 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  New  York  militia, 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  called 
the  army  of  the  centre.  His  head-quarters  were  at 
Lewistown  on  the  river  Niagara,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  was  dueenstown,  a  fortified  British  post.  The 
militia  displaying  great  eagerness  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy,  the  general  determined  to  cross  the  river 
at  the  head  of  about  one  thousand  men  :  though 
successful  at  first,  he  was  compelled,  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  engagement,  to  surrender.  General 
Brock,  the  British  commander,  fell  in  rallying  his 
troops. 

The  army  of  the  north,  which  was  under  the  im 
mediate  command  of  General  Dearborn,  was  station 
ed  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  and  at  Plattsburgh, 
on  Lake  Champlain.  From  the  latter  post,  a  de 
tachment  marched  a  short  distance  into  Canada, 
surprised  a  small  body  of  British  and  Indians,  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  public  stores. 
Other  movements  were  anxiously  expected  by  the 
people  ;  but,  after  the  misfortunes  of  Detroit  and  Ni 
agara,  the  general  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  engage 
in  any  important  enterprise. 

While,  on  land,  defeat  and  disgrace  attended  the 
arms  of  the  republic,  on  the  ocean  they  gained  vic 
tories,  which  compensated  their  loss,  and  relieved 
their  wounded  pride.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Cap 


tain  Hull,  commanding  the  Constitution,  of  forty-foui 
guns,  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate,  Le  Guerriere. 
She  advanced  towards  the  Constitution,  firing  broad 
sides  at  intervals  ;  the  American  reserved  her  fire 
till  she  had  approached  within  half  pistol  shot,  when 
a  tremendous  cannonade  was  directed  upon  her, 
and  in  thirty  minutes,  every  mast  and  nearly  every 
spar  being  shot  away,  Captain  Dacres  struck  his  flag. 
Of  the  crew,  fifty  were  killed  and  sixty-four  wound 
ed  ;  while  the  Constitution  had  only  seven  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  The  Guerriere  received  so 
mucli  injury,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible 
to  get  her  into  port,  and  she  was  burned.  Captain 
Hull,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was  wel 
comed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  grateful  and  admiring 
countrymen.  The  vast  difference  in  the  number  ot 
killed  and  wounded  certainly  evinced  great  skill,  as 
well  as  bravery,  on  the  part  of  the  American  seamen. 
But  this  was  the  first  only  of  a  series  of  naval  victo 
ries.  On  the  18th  of  October,  Captain  Jones,  in  the 
Wasp,  of  eighteen  guns,  captured  the  Frolic,  of 
twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  In  this  action  the  Americans  obtained 
a  victory  over  a  superior  force  ;  and,  on  their  part, 
but  eight  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  on  that  ot 
the  enemy  about  eighty.  The  Wasp  was  unfortu 
nately  captured,  soon  after  her  victory,  by  a  British 
ship  of  the  line.  On  the  25th,  the  frigate  United 
States,  commanded  by  Captain  Decatur,  captured  the 
British  frigate  Macedonian.  In  this  instance,  also, 
the  disparity  of  loss  was  astonishingly  great :  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  a  hundred  and  four  were  killed 
and  wounded  ;  on  that  of  the  Americans  but  eleven. 
The  United  States  brought  her  prize  safely  to  New 
York.  A  most  desperate  action  was  fought,  on  the 
29th  of  December,  between  the  Constitution,  of  forty- 
four  guns,  then  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge, 
and  the  British  frigate  Java,  of  thirty-eight.  The 
combat  continued  more  than  three  hoars  ;  nor  did 
the  Java  strike  till  she  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck. 
Of  her  crew,  a  hundred  and  sixty  one  were  killed 
and  wounded,  while  of  that  of  the  Constitution  there 
were  only  thirty-four. 

These  naval  victories  were  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Americans  ;  they  were  gained 
in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  land,  and  by  that  class  of 
citizens  whose  rights  had  been  violated  ;  they  were 
gained  over  a  nation  whom  long-continued  success 
had  taught  to  consider  themselves  lords  of  the  sea,  and 
who  had  confidently  affirmed  that  the  whole  Ameri 
can  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  the  ocean 
Many  British  merchantmen  were  also  captured,  both 
by  the  American  navy  and  by  privateers,  which  is- 
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sued  from  almost  every  port,  and  were  remarkably 
successful.  The  number  of  prizes  made  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  war  exceeded  five  hundred. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  congress, 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  the  president,  in  his 
message,  stated  that  immediately  after  the  declaration 
of,  war,  he  communicated  to  the  British  government 
the  terms  on  which  its  progress  might  be  arrested  ; 
that  these  terms  were,  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  the  discharge  of  American  seamen,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  impressment ;  and 
that  the  ministry  had  declined  to  accede  to  his  offers. 
He  also  stated  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  he 
had  received  official  information  of  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council ;  that  two  propositions  for  an  ar 
mistice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of  which  he  had 
rejected,  as  they  could  not  have  been  accepted  with 
out  conceding  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  impress 
ment.  The  rejection  of  these  propositions  was  ap 
proved  by  the  national  representatives,  who,  far  from 
abandoning  the  ground  they  had  taken,  adopted  more 
vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  the  war  was  proceeding  in  America,  a 
friendly  power  abroad  interposed  for  its  termination. 
Soon  after  the  spring  session  of  congress,  an  offer 
was  communicated  from  the  emperor  of  Russia  of 
his  mediation,  as  the  common  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilita 
ting  a  peace  between  them.  The  offer  was  immedi 
ately  accepted  by  the  American  government,  and 
provision  made  for  the  contemplated  negotiation. 
Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and  John  duiney 
Adams,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  invested 
with  the  requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  persons  clothed  with  like  powers  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  also  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  conventional  regulations  of  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  as  might  be 
mutually  advantageous.  The  two  first  named  en 
voys  preceded  to  join  their  colleague  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  then  was  as  resident  minister  from 
the  United  States.  A  commission  was  also  given  to 
the  envoys,  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
the  amicable  relations,  and  improve  the  beneficial  in 
tercourse,  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  congress  was  convened  by 
proclamation  of  the  president.  Laws  were  enacted, 
imposing  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ; 
authorizing  the  collection  of  various  internal  duties  ; 
providing  for  a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  ;  and  prohibiting  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  from  sailing  under  British  licenses. 


Near  the  close  of  the  session,  a  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  made  a  long  report  trpon? 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been 
onducted  by  the  British. 

The  scene  of  the  campaign  of  1813  was  princi 
pally  in  the  north,  towards  Canada.  Brigadier- 
eneral  Winchester,  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  men,  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
made  prisoners  at  Frenchtowu,  by  a  division  of  the 
British  army  from  Detroit,  with  their  Indian  allies, 
under  Colonel  Procter.  Colonel  Procter  leaving  the 
Americans  without  a  guard,  the  Indians  returned, 
and  deeds  of  horror  followed.  The  wounded  officers 
were  dragged  from  the  houses,  killed,  and  scalped  in 
the  streets.  The  buildings  were  set  on  fire.  Some 
who  attempted  to  escape  were  forced  back  into  the 
flames,  while  others  were  put  to  death  by  the  toma 
hawk,  and  left  shockingly  mangled  in  the  highway. 
The  infamy  of  this  butchery  does  not  fall  upon  the 
perpetrators  alone,  but  extends  to  those  who  were  able, 
and  were  bound  by  a  solemn  engagement,  to  restrain 
them.  The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtown 
clothed  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in  mourning.  Other 
volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery  and  cruelty 
of  their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Harrison.  He 
marched  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  where  he  erected 
a  fort,  which  he  called  Forts  Meigs,  in  honour  of  the 
governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  1st  of  May  it  was  invest 
ed  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  and  by  a  p'arty  of 
British  troops  from  Maiden,  the  whole  commanded 
by  Colonel  Procter.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  was  made  by  General  Clay,  at  the  head 
of  twelve  hundred  Kentockians  ;  but  the  fort  contin 
ued  to  be  defended  with  bravery  and  skill.  The  Indi 
ans,  unaccustomed  to  sieges,  became  weary  and  dis 
contented  ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  they  deserted 
their  allies.  The  British,  despairing  of  success,  then 
made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

On  the  northern  frontier  a  body  of  troops  had  been 
assembled,  under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn, 
at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  great  exertions  were  made 
by  Commodore  Chauncey  to  build  and  equip  a  squad 
ron  on  Lake  Ontario,  sufficiently  powerful  to  con 
tend  with  that  of  the  British.  By  the  25th  of  April 
the  naval  preparations  were  so  far  completed,  that 
the  general  and  seventeen  thousand  troops  were 
conveyed  across  the  lake  to  the  attack  of  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada.  On  the  27th,  an  advan 
ced  party,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Pike, 
who  was  born  in  a  camp,  and  bred  a  soldier  from 
his  birth,  landed,  although  opposed  at  the  water's 
edge  by  a  superior  force.  After  a  short  but  sever* 
conflict,  the  British  were  driven  to  their  fortificar 
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tions.  The  rest  of  the  troops  having  landed,  the 
whole  party  pressed  forward,  carried  the  first  battery 
by  assault,  and  were  moving  towards  the  main 
works,  when  the  English  magazine  blew  up,  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  hurling  upon  the  advancing 
troops  immense  quantities  of  stone  and  timber. 
Numbers  were  killed  ;  the  gallant  Pike  received  a 
mortal  wound  ;  the  troops  halted  for  a  moment,  but, 
recovering  from  the  shock,  again  pressed  forward, 
and  soon  gained  possession  of  the  town.  Of  the 
British  troops,  one  hundred  were  killed,  nearly  three 
hundred  were  wounded,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  attained,  the  squad 
ron  and  troops  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and 
subsequently  sailed  to  Fort  George,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  After  a  warm  engagement,  the 
British  abandoned  the  fort  and  retired  to  the  heights, 
at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  American  army  was 
thus  employedj  the  British  made  an  attack  upon  the 
important  post  of  Sackett's  Harbour.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  their  squadron  appeared  before  the  town. 
Alarm  guns  instantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the 
neighbourhood.  General  Brown's  force  amounted 
to  about  one  thousand  men  ;  a  slight  breastwork 
was  hastily  thrown  up  at  the  only  place  were  the 
British  could  land,  and  behind  this  he  placed  the 
militia,'  the  regulars,  under  Colonel  Backus,  forming 
a  second  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  one 
thousand  British  troops  landed  from  the  squadron, 
nnd  advanced  towards  the  breastwork  ;  the  militia 
gave  way,  but  by  the  bravery  of  the  regulars,  under 
the  skilful  arrangement  of  General  Brown,  the 
British  were  repulsed,  and  re-embarked  so  hastily 
as  to  leave  behind  most  of  their  wounded. 

The  sea  coast  was  harassed  by  predatory  warfare, 
carried  on  by  large  detachments  from  the  powerful 
navy  of  Great  Britain.  One  squadron,  stationed  in 
Delaware  Bay,  captured  and  burnt  every  merchant 
vessel  which  came  within  its  reach,  while'  a  more 
powerful  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cock- 
burn,  destroyed  the  farm-houses  and  gentlemen's  seats 
along  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Frenchtown, 
Havre-de-Grace,  Fredricktown,  and  Georgetown  were 
sacked  and  burnt.  Norfolk  was  saved  from  a  similar 
fate  by  the  determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  sta 
tioned  on  Craney  Island,  in  the  harbour.  A  furious 
attack  was  made  upon  Hampton,  which,  notwith 
standing  the  gallant  resistance  of  its  small  garrison, 
was  captured. 

The  ocean  was  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts. 
Captain  Lawrence,  in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  on 


the  23d  of  February,  met  the  British  brig  Peacock, 
and  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  Peacock  struck  her  colours,  displaying 
at  the  same  time  a  signal  of  distress.  The  victors 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  vanquished  ;  the  same 
strength  which  had  been  exerted  to  conquer  was 
equally  ready  to  save  ;  but  the  Peacock  sank  before 
all  her  crew  could  be  removed,  carrying  down  nine 
British  seamen,  and  three  brave  and  generous  Ameri 
cans.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Captain 
Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  fri 
gate  Chesapeake,  then  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  For 
several  weeks  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  of  equal 
force,  had  been  cruising  before  the  port ;  and  Cap 
tain  Broke,  her  commander,  had  announced  his  wish 
to  meet,  in  single  combat,  an  American  frigate.  In 
flamed  by  this  challenge,  Captain  Lawrence,  although 
his  crew  was  just  enlisted,  set  sail  on  the  1st  of  June 
to  seek  the  Shannon.  Towards  evening  of  the  same 
day  they  met,  and  instantly  engaged,  with  unexam 
pled  fury.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in  quick 
succession,  the  sailing  master  of  the  Chesapeake  was 
killed,  Captain  Lawrence  and  three  lieutenants  were 
severely  wounded,  her  rigging  was  so  cut  to  pieces 
that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  Captain  Lawrence 
received  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  and  was  car 
ried  below  ;  at  this  instant,  Captain  Broke,  at  tho 
head  of  his  marines,  gallantly  boarded  the  Chesa 
peake,  when  resistance  ceased,  and  the  American  flag 
was  struck  by  the  British.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Shan 
non  twenty-four  were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded. 
Of  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  forty-eight  were  killed 
and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded.  This  unexpected 
defeat  impelled  the  Americans  to  seek  for  circum 
stances  consoling  to  their  pride,  and  in  the  journals 
of  the  day  many  such  were  stated  to  have  preceded 
and  attended  the  action.  The  youthful  and  intrepid 
Lawrence  was  lamented,  with  sorrow  deep,  sincere, 
and  lasting.  When  carried  below,  he  was  asked  if 
the  colours  should  be  struck.  "  No,"  he  replied, 
"  they  shall  wave  while  I  live."  Delirious  from  ex 
cess  of  suffering,  he  continued  to  exclaim,  "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship  !" — an  expression  consecrated  by  his 
countrymen.  He  uttered  but  few  other  words  du 
ring  the  four  days  that  he  survived  his  defeat. 

The  next  encounter  at  sea  was  between  the  Ameri 
can  brig  Argus  and  the  British  brig  Pelican,  in  which 
the  latter  was  victorious.  Soon  after,  the  American 
brig  Enterprise,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Burrows, 
captured  the  British  brig  Boxer,  commanded  by  Cap 
tain  Blyth.  Both  commanders  were  killed  in  the 
action,  and  were  buried,  each  by  the  other's  side,  in 
Portland. 
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While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in  equip- 
oing  a  squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  General  Clay  remain 
ed  inactive  at  Fort  Meigs.  About  the  last  of  July, 
a  large  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  be 
fore  the  fort,  hoping  to  entice  the  garrison  to  a  gene 
ral  action  in  the  field.  After  waiting  a  few  days 
without  succeeding,  they  decamped,  and  proceeded 
to  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky.  This 
fort  was  little  more  than  a  picketing,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of  but  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  Major 
Croghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  The  force  of  the 
assailants  was  estimated  at  about  four  hundred  in 
uniform,  and  as  many  Indians  ;  they  were  repulsed, 
and  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is 
supposed  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
those  of  the  remainder  who  were  not  able  to  escape 
were  taken  off  during  the  night  by  the  Indians.  The 
whole  loss  of  Major  Croghan  during  the  siege  was 
one  killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded.  About  three 
the  next  morning  the  British  sailed  down  the  river, 
leaving  behind  them  a  boat  containing  clothing  and 
considerable  military  stores. 

By  the  'exertions  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  Ameri 
can  squadron  had  been  fitted  out  on  Lake  Erie  early 
in  September.      It  consisted  of  nine  small  vessels,  in 
all  carrying  fifty-four  guns.     A  British  squadron  had 
also  been  built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintend 
ence  of  Commodore  Barclay.     It  consisted  of  six 
vessels,    mounting    sixty-three    guns.       Commodore 
Perry,  immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to  his  ad 
versary,  and  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  British 
commander  left  the  harbour  of  Maiden  to  accept  the 
offer.     In  a  few  hours  the  wind  shifted,  giving  the 
Americans  the  advantage.     Perry,  forming  the  line 
of  battle,  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  of  the  dying  Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship."     Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels  pro 
claimed    the  animation  which  this  motto  inspired. 
About  noon  the  firing  commenced ;  and  after  a  short 
action  two  of  the  British  vessels  surrendered,  and 
the  rest  of  the  American  squadron  now  joining  in 
the    battle,   the   victory  was  rendered   decisive   and 
complete.      The  British  loss  was  forty-one  killed,  and 
ninety-four    wounded.       The    American    loss    was 
twenty-seven    killed,    and    ninety-six    wounded,    of 
which  number  twenty-one  were  killed  and  sixty-two 
wounded  on  board   the  flag-ship  Lawrence,  whose 
whole  complement  of  able  bodied  men  before  the  ac 
tion  was  about  one  hundred.      The  commodore  gave 
intelligence  of  the  victory  to  General  Harrison  in 
these  words :   "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  ours.     Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and 
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one  sloop."  The  Americans  were  now  masters  of 
the  lake  ;  but  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  still  in. 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Procter.  The  next  move 
ments  were  against  the  British  and  Indians  at  De 
troit  and  Maiden.  General  Harrison  had  previously 
assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  militia  on  the  San- 
dusky  river ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  four 
thousand  from  Kentucky,  the  flower  of  the  state,  with 
Governor  Shelby  at  their  head,  arrived  at  his  camp. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  it  was  determined 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Maiden.  On  the  27th  the 
troops  were  received  on  board,  and  reached  Maiden 
on  the  same  day;  but  the  British  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  destroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and  had 
retreated  along  the  Thames  towards  the  Moravian 
villages,  together  with  Tecumseh's  Indians,  amount 
ing  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  now  re 
solved  to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  Procter.  On  the  5th 
of  October  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  between  the  two 
armies  at  the  river  Thames,  and  the  British  army 
was  taken  by  the  Americans.  In  this  battle  Tecum- 
seh  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  fled.  The  British 
loss  was  nineteen  regulars  killed,  and  fifty  wound 
ed,  and  about  six  hundred  prisoners.  The  American 
loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
fifty.  Procter  made  his  escape  down  the  Thames. 
On  the  29th  of  September  the  Americans  took  pos 
session  of  Detroit,  which,  on  the  approach  of  Harri 
son's  army,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  British.  Pre 
parations  were  now  made  for  subduing  Upper  Canada, 
and  taking  Montreal ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  concentration  of  the  troops,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  commanders,  that 
project  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkin 
son,  marching  to  French  Mills,  there  encamped  for 
the  winter.  This  abortive  issue  of  the  campaign 
occasioned  murmurs  throughout  the  nation,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it  have  never  been  fully  develop 
ed.  The  severest  censure  fell  upon  General  Arm 
strong,  who  was  secretary  of  war,  and  upon  General 
Hampton.  The  latter  soon  after  resigned  his  com 
mission  in  the  army,  and  General  Izard  was  selected 
to  command  the  post  at  Plattsburgh. 

Major-General  Harrison,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  eighth  military  district  in  th«  United  States,  issued 
a  proclamation,  stating,  that  the  enemy  having  been 
driven  from  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of 
the  army  under  his  command  having  taken  possession 
of  it,  it  became  necessary  that  the  civil  government 
of  the  territory  should  be  re-established,  and  the  for 
mer  officers  resume  the  exercise  of  their  authority 
He  therefore  proclaimed,  that  all  appointments  and 
commissions  which  have  been  derived  from  British 
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officers  were  at  an  end  ;  that  the  citizens  were  re 
stored  to.  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  en 
joyed  previously  to  the  capitulation  made  by  General 
Hull  on  the  15th  of  August,  1812 ;  and,  until  the 
will  of  the  government  should  be  known,  directed 
that  all  persons  having  civil  offices  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  at  the  period  of  the  capitulation  of  Detroit, 
should  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appertain 
ing  to  their  offices  respectively. 

The ,  United  States  squadron,  chased  by  Commo 
dore  Hardy  with  a  superior  naval  force,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  New  London,  where  the 
decayed  and  feeble  state  of  the  fortifications  afforded  a 
precarious  defence.  The  menacing  appearance  of  the 
British  squadron  at  the  entrance  of 'the  harbour,  and 
the  strong  probability  that  the  town  would  be  destroy 
ed  in  the  conflict,  which  had  been  long  expected,  pro 
duced,  among  the  inhabitants  the  greatest  consterna 
tion.  In  this  moment  of  alarm,  the  major-general  of 
the  third  division,  and  the  brigadier-general  of  the 
third  brigade,  considered  themselves  justified,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  citizens,  in  summoning  the 
militia  to  their  assistance.  Governor  Smith,  of  Con 
necticut,  approved  this  proceeding,  and  immediately  | 
forwarded  supplies,  and  adopted  measures  of  defence. 
"  On  this  occasion,"  said  the  governor  to  the  legisla 
ture,  "I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it 
became  my  duty  to  pursue.  The  government  of 
Connecticut,  the  last  to  invite  hostilities,  should  be 
the  first  to  repel  aggression." 

The  Indians  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  union 
had  imbibed  the  same  hostile  spirit  as  those  at  the 
north-western.  They  had  been  visited  by  Tecumseh, 
and  by  his  eloquence  had  been  persuaded  that  the 
great  spirit  required  them  to  unite  and  attempt  the 
extirpation  of  the  whites.  In  the  fall  of  1812,  a 
cruel  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles  against  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Georgia. 
General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Indians.  Overawed  by  his  pre 
sence,  they  desisted  for  a  tima  from  hostility  ;  but, 
after  his  return,  their  animosity  burst  forth  with  in 
creased  and  fatal  violence.  Dreading  their  cruelty, 
about  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
sought  safety  in  Fort  Minims,  in  the  Tensaw  settle 
ment.  Although  frequent  warnings  of  an  intended 
attack  had  been  given,  them,  yet,  at  noon  day,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of 
six  hundred  Indians,  who,  with  axes,  cut  their  way 
into  the  fort,  and  drove  the  people  inio  the  houses 
which  it  enclosed.  To  these  they  set  fire.  Many 
persons  were  burnt,  and  many  killed  by.  the  toma 


hawk.  Only  seventeen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid 
tidings  to  the  neighbouring  stations.  The  whites 
resolved  on  vengeance.  Again  General  Jackson,  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  Ox 
Tennessee,  marched  into  the  southern  wilderness. 
A  detachment  under  General  Coffee  encountering  at 
Tallushatchie  a  body  of  Indians,  a  sanguinary  con 
flict  ensued.  The  latter  fought  with  desperation, 
neither  giving  nor  receiving  quarter,  until  nearly 
every  warrior  had  perished.  Yet  still  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks  unsubdued,  and  their  faith  in  victory 
unshaken.  With  no  little  sagacity  and  skill  they 
selected  and  fortified  another  position  on  the  Talla- 
poosa,  called  by  themselves  Tohopeka,  and  by  the 
whites  Horse-shoe  Bend.  Here  nearly  a  thousand 
warriors,  animated  with  a  fierce  and  determined 
resolution,  were  collected.  Three  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  General  Jackson,  marched  to  attack 
this  post.  To  prevent  escape,  a  detachment  under 
General  Coffee  encircled  the  Bend.  The  main  body 
advanced  to  the  fortress  ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  the 
opposing  forces  were  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle  at 
the  port-holes  ;  but  at  length  the  troops,  leaping  over 
the  walls,  mingled  in  furious  combat  with  th'e  savages. 
When  the  Indians,  fleeing  to  the  river,  beheld  the 
troops  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  returned  and  fought 
with  increased  fury  and  desperation.  Six  hundred 
warriors  were  killed ;  four  only  yielded  themselves 
prisoners;  the  remaining  three  hundred  escaped. 
Of  the  whites,  fifty-five  were  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  wounded.  It  was  deemed  probable 
that  further  resistance  would  be  made  by  the  Indians 
at  a  place  called  the  Hickory-ground  ;  but  on  General 
Jackson's  arriving  thither  in  April,  1814,  the  princi 
pal  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  among  them 
was  Wetherford,  a  half-blood,  distinguished  equally 
for  his  talents  and  cruelty.  "  I  am  in  your  power," 
said  he,  "  do  with  me  what  you  please.  I  have  done 
the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought 
them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  There  Avas  a  time 
when  I  had  a  choice  ;  I  have  none  now,  even  hope 
is  ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors  ;  but 
I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  They  can  no  longer 
hear  my  voice  ;  their  bones  are  at  Tallushatchie, 
Talladega,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  While  there 
was  a  chance  of  success  I  never  supplicated  peace  ; 
but  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  na 
tion  and  myself."  Peace  was  concluded,  and  Gene 
ral  Jackson  and  his  troops  enjoyed  an  honourable 
but  short  repose. 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  British  to  lay- 
waste  the  whole  American  coast,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  Of  this  intention  demonstration  was  made 
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ninth  day  of  the  siege,  General  Drummond  withdrew 
his  forces. 

The  march  of  the  troops  from  Plattsburgh  having 
left  that  post  almost  defenceless,  the  enemy  determin 
ed  to  attack  it  by  land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  at 
tempt  the  destruction  of  the  American  flotilla  on 
Lake  Champlain.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir 
George  Prevost,  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  at 
the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  entered  the  ter 
ritories  of  the  United  States.  On  the  6th  they  arri 
ved  at  Plattsburgh.  It  is  situated  near  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  small  river  Sara- 
nac.  On  their  approach,  the  American  troops,  who 
were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  tore  up  the  planks 
of  the  bridges,  with  which  they  formed  slight  breast 
works,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
stream,.  The  British  employed  themselves  for  se 
veral  days  in  erecting  batteries,  while  the  American 
forces  were  daily  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  vo 
lunteers  and  militia.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
llth,  the  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Commo 
dore  Downie,  appeared  off  the  harbour  of  Plattsburgh, 
where  that  of  the  United  States,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Macdonough,  lay  at  anchor  prepared  for 
battle.  At  nine  o'clock  the  action  commenced. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  furious  encounter 
than  the  bosom  of  this  transparent  and  peaceful 
lake  was  now  called  to  witness.  During  the  naval 
conflict,  the  British  on  land  began  a  heavy  cannonade 
upon  the  American  lines,  and  attempted  at  different 
places  to  cross  the  Saranac ;  but  as  often  as  the 
British  advanced  into  the  water  they  were  repelled 
by  a  destructive  fire  from  the  militia.  At  half  past 
eleven  the  shout  of  victory  heard  along  the  Ameri 
can  lines  announced  the  result  of  the  battle  on -the 
lake.  Thus  deprived  of  naval  aid,  in  the  afternoon 
the  British  withdrew  to  their  intrenchments,  and  in 
the  night  they  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Upon  the  lake  the  American  loss  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  ;  the  British  one  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
besides  prisoners.  On  land,  the  American  loss  was 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  that  of  the  British  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  two  thousand  five  hun 
dred. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  anticipating  a  great  augmentation  of  the  Eng 
lish  force,  and  uncertain  where  the  blow  would  fall, 
made  exertions  to  place  every  exposed  position  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  About  the  middle  of  August, 
a  British  squadron  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  sail 
arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  troops  destined  for 
the  attack  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  A  body  of  five  thousand  of  them  having 


landed,  an  action  was  fought  at  Bladensburgh,  six 
miles  from  Washington.  General  Winder  command? 
ed  the  whole  American  force  ;  Commodore  Barney 
the  flotilla.  The  British  were  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Ross  and.  Rear-Admiral  Cockburn.  The 
Americans  were  repulsed,  and  the  British  advanced 
towards  the  capital.  A  body  of  militia  had  been 
assembled  in  this  emergency  ;  but  the  president  and 
heads  of  departments,  on  reviewing  the  force  brought 
out  for  defence,  despaired  of  success,  and  dispersed. 
General  Ross,  at  the  head  of  about  seven  hundred 
men,  took  possession,  of  Washington,  and  burned  the 
capitol,  or  senate-house,  the  President's  house,  and 
public  offices,  the  arsenal,  the  navy  yard,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Potomac.  The  loss  of  the  British 
in  this  expedition  was  nearly  a  thousand  men,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  ;  the  loss  of  the  Ameri 
cans  was  ten  or  twelve  killed,  and  thirty  or  forty 
wounded;  Commodore  Barney's  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  and  himself  wounded  in  the  thigh  and 
taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  paroled  on  the  field  of 
battle  for  his  bravery.  The  capture  of  Washington 
reflected  no  credit  upon  those  by  whom  it  ought  to 
have  been  defended ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  na 
tional  edifices  was  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  cha 
racter  of  the  invaders.  The  whole  civilized  world 
exclaimed  against  the  act,  as  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  modern  warfare.  The  capitals  of  most  of  the 
European  kingdoms  had  lately  been  in  the  power  of 
an  enemy ;  but  in  no  instance  had  the  conqueror 
been  guilty  of  similar  conduct.  The  act  was  also  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  barbarous  ;  it  naturally  excited 
an  indignant  spirit  throughout  the  republic,  and  led 
its  inhabitants  to  vie  with  each  other  in  exerting  all 
their  faculties  to  overcome  the  ravagers  of  their 
country. 

After  the  capture  of  Washington,  the  British  army 
re-embarked  on  board  the  fleet  in  the  Patuxent,  and 
Admiral  Cockburn  moved  down  that  river,  and  pro 
ceeded  up  the  Chesapeake.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
the  corporation  of  Alexandria  submitted  to  articles 
of  capitulation,  and  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  the 
British.  On  the  llth  of  September,  the  British  ad 
miral  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  four 
teen  miles  from  Baltimore,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  of 
war  and  transports  amounting  to  fifty  sail.  The 
next  day  six  thousand  troops  were  landed  at  North 
Point,  and  commenced  their  march  towards  the  city. 
In  this  march,  when  the  foremost  ranks  were  ha 
rassed  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  wood,  Major-General 
Ross  was  mortally  wounded.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  this  day.  The  American  forces,  the  militia,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  made  a  gallant  defence 
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but  were  compelled  to  retreat ;  the  British,  however, 
abandoning  the  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  city, 
retired  to  their  shipping  during  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  September. 

On  the  ocean,  the  Essex,  commanded  by  Captain 
Porter,  after  a  bloody  combat,  struck  to  a  British 
frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  whose  united  force  was 
much  superior.  The  American  sloop  Peacock  cap 
tured  the  Epervier  of  equal  force.  The  sloop  Wasp, 
commanded  by  Captain  Blakely,  captured  the  Rein 
deer,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  cruise,  sank  the 
Avon,  both  of  superior  force.  She  made  several 
other  prizes,  but  never  returned  into  port  ;  she  pro 
bably  foundered  at  sec-i. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  unnecessary  and  dis 
graceful  war,  the  more  detestable  when  contemplated 
as  a  series  of  human  sacrifices  for  the  preservation 
of  a  commercial  system,  was  creditable  to  the  ge 
nius  and  bravery  of  the  American  republic.  The 
operations  of  the  British  in  Louisiana  were  commen 
ced  by  a  small  expedition,  the  naval  part  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Percy,  and  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Nicholls.  They  landed  and  took  forcible 
possession  of  Pensacola,  and  were  aided  by  the 
Spaniards  in  all  their  proceedings  ;  they  collected 
all  the  Indians  that  would  resort  to  their  standard  ; 
and  Colonel  Nicholls  then  sent  an  officer  to  the 
piratical  establishment  at  Barrataria  to  enlist  the  chief, 
La/lite,  and  his  followers,  in  their  cause  ;  the  most 
liberal  and  tempting  offers  were  made  them.  These 
people,  however,  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the 
American  cause  ;  they  deceived  the  English  by  de 
lay  ;  conveyed  intelligence  of  their  designs  to  the 
Governor  at  New  Orleans,  and  offered  their  services 
to  defend  the  country.  Disappointed  in  securing 
their  aid,  the  expedition  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded  by  Major 
Lawrence,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The 
result,  however,  was  a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  more 
than  two  hundred  men  ;  the  commodore's  ship  was 
so  disabled  that  they  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  blew  up, 
and  the  remaining  three  vessels,  shattered  and  filled 
with  wounded  men,  returned  to  Pensacola.  While 
the  British  thus  sheltered  in  this  place,  where  they 
were  busily  occupied  in  bringing  over  the  Indians 
to  join  them,  General  Jackson  formed  an  expedition 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  regulars  and  militia,  to 
dislodge  them.  He  summoned  the  town,  was  re 
fused  entrance  by  the  Spanish  governor,  and  his  flag 
of  truce  was  fired 'upon  ;  the  British  soldiers  being 
in  the  forts,  where  their  flag  had  been  hoisted,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Spanish,  the  day  before  the 
American  forces  appeared.  Preparations  were  imme 


diately  made  to  carry  the  place  ;  one  battery  having 
been  taken  by  storm,  with  slight  loss  on  either  side, 
the  governor  surrendered,  the  English  having  previ 
ously  retired  on  board  their  ships.  The  forts  below, 
which  commanded  the  passage,  were  blown  up,  and 
this  enabled  the  English  fleet  to  put  to  sea. 

General  Jackson  then  evacuated  tie  Spanish  ter 
ritory,  and  marched  his  troops  back  to  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  which  he  reached  on  tie  second  day 
of  December.  Having  reviewed  a  corps  of  volun 
teers  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  immed1  ately  proceed 
ed  to  visit  every  post  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  give 
orders  for  adding  fortifications,  and  establishing  de 
fensive  works  and  outposts  in  every  spot  where- thfe 
enemy  might  be  expected,  as  there  wan  the  greatest 
uncertainty  where  a  landing  would  be  made  ;  he 
mingled  with  the  citizens,  and  infused  into  the  greater . 
part  his  own  spirit  and  energy.  By  his  presence 
and  exhortations  they  were  animated  to  exertions  ot 
which  before  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  capable. 
All  who  could  wield  a  spade,  or  cany,  a  musket, 
were  either  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  or 
trained  in  the  art  of  defending  them.  Th«p  Missis 
sippi,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  which  New  Orleans 
stands,  flows  to  the  ocean  in  several  channels  ;  one 
leaving  the  main  strearn  above  the  city,  runs  east  of 
it,  and  forms  in  its  course  Lake  Ponchartrain  and 
Lake  Borgne.  Early  in  December,  the  British  en 
tered  this  channel,  with  a  force  of  about  eight  thou 
sand  men,  a  part  of  whom  had  just  left  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake,  the  remainder  having  arrived  direct 
from  England.  A  small  squadron  of  gunboats, 
under  Lieutenant  Jones,  was  despatched  to  oppose 
their  passage  into  the  lake.  These  were  met  by  a 
superior  force,  and  after  a  spirited  conflict,  in  which 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  exceeded  the 
whole  number  of  the  Americans,  they  were  compel 
led  to  surrender.  The  loss  of  the  gunboats  left  no 
means  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
or  of  ascertaining  where  the  landing  would  be  made. 
Orders  were  given  for  increased  vigilance  at  everj 
post ;  the  people  of  colour  were  formed  into  a  batta 
lion  ;  the  offer  of  the  Barratarians  to  volunteer,  OE 
condition  of  a  pardon  for  previous  offences,  if  they 
conducted  themselves  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  was 
accepted.  General  Jackson,  after  applying  to  the 
legislature  to  suspend  the  act  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
finding  that  they  were  consuming  these  extreme 
moments  in  discussion,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
from  that  moment  his  means  became  more  commen 
surate  with  the  weight  of  responsibilty  he  had  to 
sustain. 

On  the  22d,  the  British,  ^having  landed,  took  a  = 
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position  near  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  about 
eight  miles  below  the  city.  In  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  General  Jackson  made  a  sudden  and  furious  at 
tack  upon  their  camp.  They  were  thrown  into  dis 
order  ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  fought  with  a 
bravery  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  assailants.  Sat 
isfied  with  the  advantage  first  gained,  he  withdrew 
his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position  four  miles  be 
low  New  Orleans,  and  supported  it  by  batteries 
erected  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  28th 
of  December,  and  the  1st  of  January,  vigorous  but 
unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  upon  these  fortifica 
tions  by  the  English.  In  the  mean  time,  both  armies 
had  received  re-enforcements  ;  and  General  Sir  E. 
Pakenham,  the  British  commander,  resolved  to  exert 
all  his  strength  in  a  combined  attack  upon  the  Ameri 
can  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  With  al 
most  incredible  industry,  he  caused  a  canal,  leading 
from  a  creek  emptying  itself  into  Lake  Borgne  to 
the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  dug,  that 
he  might  remove  a  part  of  his  boats  and  artillery  to 
that  river.  On  the  7th  of  January,  from  the  move 
ments  observed  in  the  British  camp,  a  speedy  attack 
was  anticipated.  This  was  made  early  on  the  8th. 
The  British  troops,  formed  in  a  close  column  of 
about  sixty  men  in  front,  the  men  shouldering  their 
muskets,  all  carrying  fascines,  and  some  with  ladders, 
advanced  towards  the  American  fortifications,  from 
whence  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  column, 
which  continued  to  advance,  until  the  musketry  of 
ihe  troops  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  joined  with 
the  fire  of  the  artillery,  began  to  make  an  impression 
on  it  which  soon  threw  it  into  confusion.  For  some 
time  the  British  officers  succeeded  in  animating  the 
courage  of  their  troops,  making  them  advance  ob 
liquely  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  a  battery, 
every  discharge  from  which  openetl  the  column, 
and  mowed  down  whole  files,  which  were  almost  in 
stantaneously  replaced  by  new  troops  coming  up 
close  after  the  first :  but  these  also  shared  the  same 
fate,  until  at  last,  after  twenty-five  minutes  continual 
firing,  through  which  a  few  platoons  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  column  entirely  broke,  and 
part  of  the  troops  dispersed,  and  ran  to  take  shelter 
among  the  bushes  on  the  right.  The  rest  retired  to 
the  ditch  where  they  had  been  when  first  perceived, 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  American  lines.  There 
the  officers  with  some  difficulty  rallied  their  troops, 
and  again  drew  them  up  for  a  second  attack,  the 
soldiers  having  laid  down  their  knapsacks  at  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  that  they  might  be  less  encum 
bered.  And  now,  for  the  second  time,  the  column, 
recruited  with  the  troops  that  formed  the  rear,  ad 


vanced.  Again  it  was  received  with  the  same 
ing  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  till  it  at  last 
broke  again,  and  retired  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
In  vain  did  the  officers  now  endeavour,  as  before,  to 
revive  the  courage  of  their  men  ;  to  no  purpose  did 
they  strike  them  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  t« 
force  them  to  advance  :  they  were  insensible  of  every 
thing  but  danger,  and  saw  nothing  but  death,  which 
had  struck  so  many  of  their  comrades.  The  attack 
had  hardly  begun,  when  the  British  commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  fell  a  victim  to  his 
own  intrepidity,  while  endeavouring  to  animate  his 
troops  with  ardour  for  the  assault.  Soon  after  his 
fall,  two  other  generals,  Keane  and  Gibbs,  were  car 
ried  off  the  field  of  battle,  dangerously  wounded.  A 
great  number  of  officers  of  rank  had  fallen-:  the 
ground  over  which  the  column  had  marched  was 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Such  slaugh 
ter  on  their  side,  with  scarcely  any  loss  on  the 
American,  spread  consternation  through  the  British 
ranks,  as  they  were  now  convinced  of  the  impossi 
bility  of  carrying  the  lines,  and  saw  that  even  to 
advance  was  certain  death.  Some  of  the  British 
troops  had  penetrated  into  the  wood  towards  the  ex 
tremity  of  the  American  line,  to  make  a  false  attack, 
or  to  ascertain  whether  a  real  one  were  practicable. 
These  the  troops  under  General  Coffee  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  they  opened  on  them  a  brisk  fire 
with  their  rifles,  which  made  them  retire.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who,  on  the  column's  being  re 
pulsed,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  thickets,  only  esca 
ped  the  batteries  to  be  killed  by  the  musketry.  Du 
ring  the  whole  hour  that  the  attack  lasted,  the 
American  fire  did  not  slacken  for  a  single  moment. 
By  half  after  eight  in  the  morning,  the  fire  of  the 
musketry  had  ceased.  The  whole  plain  on  the  left, 
as  also  the  side  of  the  river,  from  the  road  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  was  covered  with  the  British  soldiers 
who  had  fallen.  About  four  hundred  wounded  pri 
soners  were  taken,  and  at  least  double  that  number 
of  wounded  men  escaped  into  the  British  camp  ;  and 
a  space  of  ground,  extending  from  the  ditch  of  the 
American  lines  to  that  on  which  the  enemy  drew  up 
his  troops,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  by 
about  two  hundred  in  breadth,  was  literally  covered 
with  men,  either  dead  or  severely  wounded.*  Per 
haps  a  greater  disparity  of  loss  never  occurred  ;  that 
of  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in 
this  attack,  which  was  not  made  with  sufficient  judg 
ment,  and  which,  besides,  was  embarrassed  by  un 
foreseen  cirucmstances,  was  upwards  of  two  thou- 

*  Historical  Memoir  of  the  War  in  Louisiana,  by  Major  A.  L. 
Latour,  Engineer  in  the  United  States  Aftny. — Philadelphia,  1816 
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sand  men  :  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Americans 
was  only  thirteen. 

The  events  of  the  day  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  present  a  striking  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  military  operations.  There  the  Americans  were 
thrice  the  number  of  their  brave  assailants,  and  were 
protected  by  intrenchments ;  but  they  ingloriously 
fled.  They  were  closely  pursued,  until  the  British 
party,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  main 
army,  withdrew  from  pursuit,  and  recrossed  the  river. 
They  then  returned  and  resumed  possession  of  their 
intrenchments.  General  Lambert,  upon  whom  the 
command  of  the  British  army  had  devolved,  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  success,  prepared  to  return  to  his 
shipping.  In  his  retreat  he  was  not  molested :  Gene 
ral  Jackson  wisely  resolving  to  hazard  nothing  that 
he  had  gained,  in  attempting  to  gain  still  more. 

The  Americans  naturally  indulged  in  ecstasies  of 
joy  for  this  signal  victory.  Te  Deum  was  sung  at 
New  Orleans,  and  every  demonstration  of  gratitude 
manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  generally. 
In  speaking  of  gratitude  on  this  occasion,  however, 
we  must  not  omit  a  ludicrous  instance  of  the  mean 
ness  which  party-spirit  will  sometimes  exhibit.  The 
state  of  Louisiana  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  several 
of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  defence,  and  omitted 
General  Jackson.* 

Although  the  results  of  the  war  had  been  honour 
able  to  the  American  arms,  a  large  portion  of  the  in 
habitants  of  the  New  England  states  were  unceasingly 
opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  administration.  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general 
court  of  that  state  ;  the  legislature  of  Connecticut 
was  about  to  hold  its  usual  semi-annual  session  ;  and 

*-  The  reason  for  this  omission  was,  that,  while  they  were 
wrangling  and  delaying  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  in  a  moment 
of  the  most  imperious  necessity,  the  general,  to  save  the  country, 
proclaimed  martial  law.  In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  thanks 
by  the  legislature,  some  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  presented 
an  address  to  the  general ;  the  answer  to  which  is  highly  characte 
ristic  of  the  gallant  officer,  now  president  of  the  United  States: — 
"Although  born  and  bred  in  the  land  of  freedom,"  says  the  gene 
ral,  "  popular  favour  has  always  been  with  me  a  secondary  object. 
My  first  wish  in  [olitical  life  has  been,  to  be  useful  to  my  country. 
Yet  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens; 
I  would  do  much  to  obtain  it ;  but  I  can  not,  for  this  purpose,  sa 
crifice  my  own  conscience,  or  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of 
my  country.  These  principles  have  prepared  me  to  receive  with 
just  satisfaction  the  address  you  have  presented.  The  first  wish 
of  my  heart,  the  safety  of  our  country,  has  been  accomplished ;  and 
it  affords  me  Ihe  greatest  happiness  to  know,  that  the  means  taken 
to  secure  this  object,  have  met  the  approbation  of  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  piopriety,  and  who, 
from  their  various  relations,  might  be  supposed  the  most  ready  to 
censure  any  which  had  been  improperly  resorted  to.  The  distinc 
tion  you  draw,  gentlemen,  between  those  who  only  declaim  about 
civil  rights,  and  those  who  fight  to  maintain  them,  shows  how  just 
and  practical  a  knowledge  you  have  of  the  true  principles  of  liber 
ty — without  such  knowledge  all  theory  is  useless  or  mischievous. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  who  boast  themselves  the  cham- 


the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  also  assembled.  When 
these  several  bodies  met,  what  should  be  done  in  this 
unexampled  state  of  affairs  became  a  subject  of  most 
solemn  deliberation.  To  insure  unity  of  views  and 
concert  in  action,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
proposed  a  '  Conference'  by  delegates  from  the  legis 
latures  of  the  New  England  states,  and  of  any  other 
states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure.  Their  re 
solution  for  this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter  ac 
companying  it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to  be 
assigned  to  these  delegates  was  merely  to  devise  and 
recommend  to  the  states,  measures  for  their  security 
and  defence,  and  such  measures  as  were  "  not  repug 
nant  to  their  federal  obligations  as  members  of  the 
Union."  The  proposition  was  readily  assented  to  by 
several  states,  and  the  delegates  appointed  in  pur 
suance  of  it  met  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of  Decem 
ber  following.  The  convention  recommended,  lv 
That  the  states  they  represent  take  measures  to  pro 
tect  their  citizens  from  "  forcible  draughts,  conscrip 
tions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  consti 
tution  of  the  United  States."  2.  That  an  earnest 
application  be  made  to  the-  government  of  the  United 
States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,' 
whereby  the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may  take 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against 
the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxe« 
collected  within  the  states  be  appropriated  to  this 
object.  3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized 
by  law  to  employ  the  military  force  under  their  com 
mand  in  assisting  any  state  requesting  it,  to  repel  the 
invasions  of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That  several 
amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
calculated  in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 


pions  of  those  rights  and  privileges,  should  not,  when  they  were1 
first  put  in  danger  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  have  mani 
fested  that  lively  sensibility  of  which  they  have  since  made  so  os 
tentatious  a  display.  So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  this  measure  not  only  met,  then,  the  open  support  of  those 
who,  when  their  country  was  invaded,  thought  resistance  a  virtue, 
and  the  silent  approbation  of  all,  but  even  received  the  particular 
recommendation  and  encouragement  of  many  who  now  inveigh 
the  most  bitterly  against  it.  It  was  not  until  a  victory,  secured  t>y 
that  very  measure,  had  lessened  the  danger  which  occasioned  the 
resort  to  it,  that  the  present  feeling  guardians  of  our  rights  disco 
vered  that  the  commanding  general  ought  to  have  suffered  his  posts 
to  be  abandoned  through  the  interference  of  a  foreign  agent — his 
ranks  to  be  thinned  by  desertion,  and  his  whole  army  to  be  broken- 
to  pieces  by  mutiny;  while  yet  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy  re 
mained  on  our  coast,  and  within  a  few  hours  sail  of  your  city: 
Under  these  circumstances,  fellow-soldiers,  your  resolution  to  let 
others  declaim  about  privileges  and  constitutional  rights;  will  never 
draw  upon  you  the  charge  of  being  indifferent  to  those  inestimable 
blessings  ;  your  attachment  to  them  has  been  proved  by  a  stronger 
title — lhat  of  having  nobly  fought  to  preserve  them.  You,  who 
have  thus  supported  them  against  the  open  pretensions  of  a  power 
ful  enemy,  will  never,  I  trust,  surrender  them  to  the  underhand 
machinations  of  men  who  stand  aloof  in  the  hour  of  peril,  ani 
who,  when  the  danger  is  gone,  claim  to  be  the  'defenders  of  yonf 
constitution.' " 
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the  evils  of  which  they  complain,  be  proposed  by  the 
states  they  represent  for  adoption  either  by  the  state 
legislatures,  or  by  a  convention  chosen  by  the  people 
of  each  state.  Lastly,  That  if  the  application  of 
these  states  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  con 
cluded,  and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  ne 
glected,  it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  expedient  for 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  appoint  dele 
gates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston,  in 
June,  with  such  powers  and  instructions  as  the  exi 
gency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  require.  The 
effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  the  public  mind  in 
the  aggrieved  states,  was  alike  seasonable  and  salu 
tary.  The  very  proposal  to  call  a  convention,  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  men  delegated  to  that 
trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and  to  in 
spire  confidence  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  this  body  upon  the  national  councils  less  percepti- 

*  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  writer  not  residing  in  this 
country,  could,  if  he  wished  to,  be  an  impartial  historian  in  all 
things,  and  give  his  readers  a  precise  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
war  of  1812  on  the  United  States.  It  was,  in  many  respects,  an 
expensive  contest,  every  thing  having  been  done  by  the  government 
to  great  disadvantage,  from  the  fact,  that  no  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  crisis;  but  the  national  debt  was  nothing,  in  compari 
son  with  the  advantageous  change  the  war  produced  in  the  reason 
ing  and  habits  of  the  people.  This  event  brought  the  work  shops 
from  Europe  to  our  own  shores,  and  we  were  taught  bow  to  ac 
quire  and  to  maintain  a  true  state  of  independence.  Perhaps  in 
Ihe  zeal  of  a  new  pursuit,  the  manufacturing  interest  was  too  far 
extended,  but  this  evil  will,  in  the  end,  cure  itself.  The  maxim  of 
political  economy,  that  was  once  broached  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  "  the  Americans  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  hob-nail," 
will  no  longer  be  repeated.  The  empire  of  the  arts  and  manufac 
tures  is  now  divided  between  the  two  countries.  We  have  as  much 
of  it  as  we  desire,  and  can  extend  it  to  our  wants.  As  the  learned 
author  of  this  history,  Mr.  Hinton,  has  said  but  little  of  political 
economy,  the  American  editor  may  be  pardoned  for  an  otherwise 
prolix  note. 

As  our  country  now  presents  herself  to  our  view,  we  feel  a  self- 
congratulation  and  patriotic  pride,  that  is  at  once  just  and  useful. 
National  pride  is  always  found  with  pure  patriotism.  Twenty-four 
states,  independent  in  all  their  civil  polity  and  domestic  relations, 
confederated  to  form  one  great  people,  is  a  novelty  under  the  sun. 
These  states,  stretching  through  so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  give 
a  great  variety  of  climate  and  of  productions.  The  agricultural 
capacity  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  not  only  equal  to  all  our  own 
wants,  but  to  the  wants  of  all  others,  if  they  should  make  us  their 
granary.  Most  of  the  states  are  fitted  for  manufacturiag  ;  nature 
supplying  water  power  to  an  incalculable  extent.  This  country  is 
also  wonderfully  fitted  for  commerce,  from  its  extended  seaboard, 
and  numerous  safe  harbours,  and  great  navigable  rivers.  It  is  well 
calculated  for  a  great  naval  power,  as  our  ship-timber  is  abundant, 
and  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  required;  and  our  river  navi 
gation  and  fisheries  are  nurseries  for  seamen.  It  is  as  yet  so  thinly 
settled,  compared  to  its  territory,  that  we  can  have  no  anxiety  of  a 
crowded  population.  The  institutions  of  law,  medicine,  and  di 
vinity,  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  we  count  more  than 
half  a  hundred  colleges,  with  an  immense  number  of  minor  schools. 
-It  is  a  country  full  of  inventive  power,  which  puts  every  particle 
of  mind  into  action.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  enterprise,  and  Ihe 
people  seize  upon  all  the  improvements  of  other  nations.  It  has  a 
mass  of  population,  which  have,  more  than  any  other  people,  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies,  arising  more  from  its  moral  and  political 


ble.  Within  three  weeks  after  the  adjournment  ot 
the  Convention  and  the  publication  of  their  report, 
an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature, 
and  received  the  signature  of  the  president,  authori 
zing  and  requiring  him  to  "  receive  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  any  corps  of  troops  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and  officered, 
under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  states,"  to  be  "  em 
ployed  in  the  state  raising  the  same,  or  an  adjoining 
state,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  executive  of  the  state  raising  the  same."  Before 
the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  confer  with  the 
government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill  passed  the 
senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and 
militia  already  called  into  service  under  the  authority 
of  the  states.  The  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
this  juncture,  rendered  all  farther  proceedings  un 
necessary.* 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  British  government 


character,  than  from  any  other  causes.  It  is  a  country  that  has 
no  national  religion,  but  within  her  borders  every  one  worships 
God  in  his  own  way,  if  he  do  not  disturb  his  neighbour ;  a  country 
without  grades  in  society  fixed  by  law,  and  where  primogeniture 
and  enlailinent  do  not  exist.  It  is  a  country  where  every  one  has 
a  right  to  bear  arms  for  protection  and  defence,  and  which  could 
muster  two  millions  of  soldiers,  if  they  were  necessary,  for  self- 
defence.  It  is  a  country  increasing  in  population,  arts,  sciences, 
letters,  and  wealth,  with  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  social  life, 
faster  than  any  other  in  the  world.  In  short,  it  is  a  country  that 
"  knows  her  rights,  and  knowing,  dares  maintain"  them. 

Should  we  be  content  to  take  this  heritage  of  ours,  without  be 
ing  mindful  what  it  cost  our  ancestors  to  present  it  to  us,  as  it  is  1 
Or  should  we  examinelhe  subject  most  minutely,  as  we  have  time 
or  leisure  1 

Ours  is  the  first  nation  in  the  annals  of  history,  that  became 
masters  of  themselves  at  once.  Freedom  has,  in  general,  been 
gained  slowly,  and  lost  rapidly.  The  magna  charta  of  British 
liberties,  although  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  siring  of  concessions  from  a  tyrant  to  bcrons 
and  bishops,  who  were  too  strong  for  him.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  had,  after  this,  to  gain  their  rights  by  slow  degrees  from  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  country.  This  was  done  by  the  yeomanry,  ar 
tisans,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  judges,  by  determination  and  per 
severance.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  wrest  power  from  aristo 
crats  than  from  kings ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  former  it  has  been 
more  dangerous  and  cruel  than  in  the  latter.  The  Alexanders, 
Cesars,  and  Charlemagnes,  had  clemency  and  generosity  in  their 
nature;  while  the  five  hundred  magnates  of  Venice,  wrapt  in  the 
petty  consequence  of  aristocratic  pride,  breathe^  their  cruel  edicts 
with  malignity.  Our  government  emanated  from  ourselves,  and 
was  formed  with  wholesome  jealousies  and  cautious  reservations, 
and  has  since  been  watched  with  the  utmost  scrupulosity.  But  we 
are  in  no  danger:  the  staff  is  in  our  own  hands;  we  can  change 
the  rulers  often,  if  we  do  not  like  them,  and  they  can  do  us  but 
little  harm,  even  at  the  worst  that  we  can  imagine. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  touch  upon  all  the  prominent  fea 
tures  of  our  history.  We  will  therefore  leave  the  broad-cast  view 
of  our  country,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  Ihe  origin  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts  ;  their  necessary  connexion  with  the  happiness 
of  a  great  portion  of  our  community  ;  their  uses  in  national  de 
fence;  for  the  advancement  of  national  prosperity  ;  for  the  support 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride  and  glory;  and  their 
influence  in  forming  the  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  political 
character  of  man. 

The  arts  undoubtedly  made  great  progress  in  early  times,  fo» 
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had  declined  to  treat  'under  the  mediation  of  Russia, 
and  a  direct  negotiation  had  been  agreed  on.  Ghent 

they  had  their  origin  in  necessity,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  inven 
tion.  Every  new  and  useful  invention  was  not  only  hailed  as  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  but  its  author  was  at  once  raised  to  a  divinity, 
and  worshipped  with  the  gods.  The  Scriptures,  the  oldest  of  all 
histories  extant,  give  the  invention  of  dress  to  Deity,  but  man  him- 
self  soon  sought  out  many  inventions,  for  he  was  made  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  in  all  the  capacities  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
He  must  have  improved  rapidly,  for  it  is  said,  "  Cain  builded  a 
city ;"  certain  it  is,  that  the  monuments  of  primitive  architecture 
remain  in  the  East,  for  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller  of  the  pre 
sent  day.  Time  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  them,  nor  has  the 
much-learned  antiquary  satisfied  us  of  the  precise  time  when  these 
temples  and  pyramids  were  erected. 

In  early  Greece,  the  arts,  both  useful  and  polite,  were  held  in  high 
estimation.  The  acute  and  tasteful  Athenians  were  artists  and 
connoisseurs  from  childhood.  Some  of  their  greatest  -men  came 
out  of  their  workshops.  Socrates  was  a  sculptor,  and  Demosthenes, 
the  master  orator  of  that  and  every  other  age,  spent  a  good  portion 
of  his  boyhood  in  his  father's  manufactory  of  swords  and  common 
cutlery.  And  such  was  his  knowledge  of  the  business,  that  he  im 
peached  the  integrity  of  his  guardians,  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  won  his  cause  by  an  argument  from  his  own  mouth. 
The  Parthenon  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  successful  atten 
tion  paid  the  arts  in  Athens,  in  her  happiest  days. 

In  Rome,  the  arts,  though  often  patronized  by  individuals,  did 
not  hold  the  same  rank  as  in  Athens  ;  the  nation  was  too  fierce 
and  warlike  for  their  successful  cultivation.  The  passion  for  con 
quest  swallowed  up  a  taste  for  the  arts.  The  spoils  of  conquered 
provinces  made  them  forget  the  honest  earnings  of  industry,  and 
with  them,  the  fame  of  skilful  artists.  The  early  Roman  emperors 
became  the  patrons  of  letters  and  the  arts;  in  truth,  the  arts  and 
letters  were  inseparable,  if  not  equally  cherished  at  the  same  lime. 
Religious  zeal  uniting  with  the  skill  and  science  of  the  architect, 
in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  was  turned  to  the  erection  of 
monasteries  and  churches,  and  some  of  them  remain  to  this  day,  as 
the  highest  specimens  of  talent  and  taste. 

The  arts  were  then  almost  exclusively  confined  to  architecture ; 
at  least,  the  higher  efforts  of  the  artists  were  certainly  to  be  found 
in  public  edifices.  Naval  architecture  was  still  in  its  infancy; 
very  little  improvement  had  been  made  in  ship-building,  until  the 
use  of  cannon  on  board  of  the  large  vessels,  and  this  was  not  until 
1444.  In  1485,  the  Great  Harry,  as  she  was  called,  was  built  by 
Henry  VII.  Wonder  as  she  was  to  the  nations,  her  tonnage  was 
but  little  more  than  one  of  our  sloops  of  war. 

Priming  came  in  use  about  the  time  cannon  were  brought  into 
naval  warfare.  These  two  inventions  changed  the  character  of 
Europe  in  less  than  half  a  century,  and  by  the  thne  our  fathers 
came  to  settle  this  country,  science,  the  arts,  and  particularly  let 
ters,  had  made  great  advances.  They  brought  with  them  ail  the 
elementary  learning  of  the  age,  and  sufficient  of  practical  skill  for 
their  pnrposes  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  sail  soon  offered  more  in 
ducements  than  the  workshops,  and  the  mechanics  were  nearly  lost 
in  the  farmers,  visiting  their  shops  only  in  the  winter  season.  Do 
mestic  manufacturing  was  however  carried  on,  as  far  as  they  could 
find  flax  and  wool,  and  hides  for  leather ;  and  for  the  first  century, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  more  than  half  of  the  ordinary  wants 
of  the  population  were  supplied  within  doors.  Domestic  industry 
was  every  where  encouraged,  and  every  house  was  a  busy  work- 
*hop,  particularly  in  female  industry.  The  hum  of  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  the  sound  of  the  shuttle,  were  heard  in  all  our  borders, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  some  parts  of  our  country 
exported  shoes  and  hats  to  the  West  Indies,  somewhat  clandestine 
ly,  for  fear  of  the  mother  country ;  but  their  great  traffic  was  in 
vessels  built  here,  and  sold  to  the  colonists  of  Spain.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  get  off  in  them  some  of  these  articles  of  home  manu 
facture.  Our  manufacturing  interests  had  a  great  accession  of  in 
telligence  and  industry  in  the  host  of  Huguenots  who  fled  to  this 
country,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1686.  Their 
descendants  are  among  the  most  respectable  of  our  countrvmen  at 
ibis  day.  Prosperity,  and  a  new  order  of  manufacturing,  was  every 
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was  ultimately  determined  as  the  place  of  meeting  • 
in  the  autumn  of  1814  the  commissioners  prose- 


where  found  with  them.  At  that  period  the  French  were  much  in 
advance  of  the  English  in  the  excellence  of  their  goods.  Before 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  foundries  were  erected  in  several  of 
our  colonies,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  iron  was  had  from  them. 

The  arts  are  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  national  prosperi 
ty.  It  has  been  said  by  some  politicians,  that  the  United  States 
should,  for  centuries  to  come,  keep  her  workshops  in  Europe. 
This  maxim,  perhaps,  was  well  enough  to  a  certain  extent,  so  lair 
as  it  related  to  the  finest  goods,  when  we  were  building  up  a  go 
vernment,  and  had  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world,  and  when  tha 
wars  in  Europe  increased  the  value  of  our  exports,  by  very  high 
prices  paid  for  all  articles  of  provision  ;  but  now  the  scene  is 
changed,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us,  and  as  we  have 
less  to  buy  with,  we  must  trust,  in  a  good  measure,  to  our  own  re- 
sources,  and  reflect  upon  what  is  best  for  this  country  in  general. 

Putting  out  of  the  computation  the  two  millions  of  slaves  in  out 
cpuntry,  we  have  more  than  ten  millions  of  free  white  inhabitants, 
and  most  of  them  live  well.  The  demand  for  articles  of  necessity, 
comfort,  and  luxury,  together  with  the  elegancies  of  taste,  is  im 
mense.  If  these  can  be  had  among  ourselves  easier  than  by  com 
merce,  why  should  they  not  be  produced  1 

The  arts  are  necessary  for  national  defence.  No  country  can  bs 
safe,  happy,  great,  or  glorious,  without  every  means  for  self-defence 
within  herself.  Our  seaboard  is  as  yel  but  partially  fortified,  and 
even  where  strong  works  have  been  erected,  they  are  not  as  yet 
entirely  supplied  with  cannon,  nor  can  they  be  for  years  to  come, 
unless  the  government  quicken  its  hand  in  supplying  them. 

To  preserve  peace  we  must  be  prepared  for  war.  I  long  for  Ihe 
"  Saturnian  rule"  as  well  as  the  most  ardent  member  of  the  peace 
society  can  do,  but  my  belief  is,  that  a  golden  age  must  be  preserved 
by  the  implements  of  war — those  sharp  instruments  forged  in  an 
iron  age.  In  twenty  years,  with  judicious  appropriations,  •our  sea- 
coast  and  frontiers  will  be  amply  fortified  in  a  substantial  and  per 
manent  manner.  The  army  is  growing  up  in  the  best  of  all  possi 
ble  forms,  in  the  expanded  intelligence  of  the  ofiicers,  and  not  in 
useless  numbers  of  soldiers,  that  can  be  raised  in  a  day,  and  disci 
plined  in  a  few  weeks.  Our  navy  is  gradually  increasing,  ami 
there  is  no  danger  that  discipline  and  nautical  skill  will  be  retro 
grade  with  them.  The  day  has  passed,  when  men  can  be  covered 
with  glory,  without  being  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  adorned 
with  virtue.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  becoming  a  martial  peo 
ple,  and  running  into  a  love  of  conquest.  The  danger  is  on  the 
other  hand,  that  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  peaceful  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  letters,  will  engross  our  attention,  and  leave  us  too 
little  of  martial  or  naval  spirit.  It  was  ordained  or  suffered  by 
the  Almighty,  that  our  nation  should  grow  up  through  great  and 
protracted  struggles.  Every  step  of  our  national  progress,  up  t« 
our  independence,  has  been  of  painful  exertion,  and  loss  of  blood. 
This  country  has,  in  its  various  portions,  and  in  different  ages  of 
its  existence,  been  engaged  in  more  than  fifty  wars,  and  fought 
more  than  a  hundred  battles,  by  land  and  sea,  before  the  war  of  tli* 
revolution  commenced.  We  have  not  been  a  nation  of  peace  from 
our  birth,  nor  can  we  exist,  if  we  at  once  beat  our  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  our  spears  into  pruning  liools.  In  such  a  state, 
the  Philistines  would  be  upon  us.  This  is  the  decree  of  the  God 
of  battles,  that  freedom  can  be  preserved  only  by  brave  hearts  and 
muscular  arms  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  most  powerful,  when 
enlightened,  are  the  most  generous. 

The  arts  are  necessary  foT  the  strength,  the  honour,  pride,  and 
glory  of  a  nation.  The  strength  of  a  nation  consists  of  high-sov.lt4 
men,  but  also  in  battlement,  icall,  and  tower ;  in  a  word,  in  their  po»> 
sessions;  such  wealth  as  is  real,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  im 
proved  and  increased.  Save  the  soil  on  which  we  live,  most  of  oar 
wealth  and  strength  has  been  the  growth  of  about  half  a  century. 

The  fact  is,  that  every  attempt  made  by  England  to  retard  th* 
progress  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  has,  in  the  end,  been  one  of 
the  sources  of  their  advancement. 

The  first  attack  upon  the  arts  and  commerce  of  this  country,  WM 
the  famous  Navigation  Act,  passed  in  1651,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  by  the  parliament  of  the  commonweaJih.  aai 
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juted  their  labours,  but  at  first  with  very  doubtful 
success.  By  the  24th  of  December,  a  treaty  was 

confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Charles  H.,  in  1660.  By  this  act  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  colonies  would  have  been  nearly  destroyed, 
if  it  had  been  regarded,  but  it  was  evaded  in  many  ways. 

In  1761,  the  British  government  began  to  draw  closer  th«  cords  of 
commercial  restrictions.  In  1765,  the  sugar  act  was  passed.  And 
the  same  year  the  stamp  act.  The  effect  of  this  throughout  the  co 
lonies  was  electrical.  The  irritation  continued  until  the  war 
broke  out. 

The  effects  of  the  non-importation  agreement  gave  great  impulse 
to  domestic  manufactures.  The  class  which  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1770,  appeared  in  clothes  of  domestic  manufacture.  An 
impulse  was  given  to  spinning  and  weaving,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  but  it  was  hard  to  cut  off  the  people  from  the  use  of  Bri 
tish  goods  at  once.  The  manufacturing  of  leather  had,  from  the 
«arly  settlement,  been  copsiderably  attended  to  by  the  colonists. 

The  arts,  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  were  in  a  low 
state.  There  was  but  a  small  supply  of  powder,  and  only  four 
cannon,  to  begin  the  fight  with.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  me 
chanics;  but  many  of  the  mechanics  from  the  enemy  deserted  to  us 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 

The  effects  of  the  peace  of  1783  were  a  sad  blow  to  the  arts  for 
many  years.  The  manufactures  of  England  were  poured  in  upon 
us,  and  the  importer  could  undersell  the  artist.  The  prosperity  of 
the  carrying  trade,  from  the  peace  of  1783  until  1806,  enriched-the 
United  States  beyond  calculation.  The  decline  of  commerce,  after 
1806,  brought  on  some  attention  to  the  arts,  but  their  progress  was 
slow. 

The  war  of  1812  had  a  benefieial  effect  on  the  arts;  it  trans 
planted  the  work-shops  from  England  to  the  United  States.  Now 
we  can  be  said  to  be  independent ;  before  we  were  not.  The  at 
tention  to  our  manufacturing  interests  will -in  the  end  benefit  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  whole  mass  of  society,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  L/yceums  have  been  established;  lectures  given; 
knowledge  generally  diffused,  and  political  economy  studied. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  number  of  mechanics  increasing  too 
rapidly  in  this  country,  for  their  proportion  has  not  yet  reached  but 
a  small  part  of  the  maximum  that  the  nation  will  bear.  In  Eng 
land,  one  hundred  agricultural  families  will  support  sixly-six  other 
families.  These  are  calculated  in  the  following  manner  :  1  priest, 
2  lawyers,  4  medical  men,  4  schoolmasters,  6  tailors,  8  carpenters, 
6  smiths,  3  braziers,  2  cabinet-makers,  14  manufacturers,  1-0  tra 
ders,  or  decks,  or  accountants.  Now  we  do  not  average  any  thing 
like  this,  while  Great  Britain  nearly  doubles  it,  in  some  portions  of 
the  calculation.  Her  land  is  better  cultivated  than  ours,  but  we 
are  not  limited  or  confined. 

Some  mechanics  are  apprehensive  of  labour-saving  machines ; 
but  we  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  any  thing  from  this  quarter  yet. 
In  the  year  1776,  Hargrave,  in  England,  invented  the  first  spinning- 
jenny,  an  invention  which  has  saved  countless  millions  to  the  king 
dom,  and  I  believe  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  cotton  is  as  great, 
in  proportion  to  articles  of  living,  as  they  were  before  this  inven 
tion.  In  England,  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  15,000  steam-en 
gines  at  work,  which  will  average  twenty-five  horsepower  ;  but  we 
can  never  want  but  a  small  portion  of  this  number,  as  our  country 
•bounds  with  the  best  of  all  power — the  water-power,  which  was 
but  little  known  when  our  ancestors  came  to-  this  country. 

Among  the  mechanics  of  a  former  age,  many  distinguished  men 
Lave  arisen  to  adorn  every  walk  of  life.  They  have  passed  from 
Ihe  work-shop  to  the  battle  field,  and  from  thence  to  the  hall  of  le 
gislation,  and  to  the  bench  of  justice.  It  was  not  alone  the  mental 
culture  of  these  men  that  made  them  great ;  it  was  their  moral 
education  that  gave  them  the  high  stand  they  took  in  society. 
They  were  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  strict  obedience,  and  were 
not  indulged  in  any  romantic  ideas  of  self-government;  but  were 
content  with  their  time  of  service  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law  had 
directed.  This  was  one  cause  of  their  superiority;  they  waited 
patiently  to  become  free,  and  masters  of  themselves ;  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  proper  age,  they  were  equal  to  their  business, 
»nd  set  up  with  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens.  These  men 
hail  acquired  habits  of  industry  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  start- 


agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  ot 
the  respective  powers  at  Ghent ;  and  in  February  of 


ed  in  life  wilh  a  moral  weight  of  character.  Soeiety  opened  its 
arms  to  receive  them,  and  they  came  fairly  into  the  ranks  of  men, 
having  been  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  art,  craft,  and  mystery^ 
they  professed,  as  far  as  it  was  taught  in  their  day.  They  had  re 
ceived  parental,  as  well  as  professional  education.  They  were  di 
rected  by  men  whose  hearts  were  right,  who  laboured  for  their  chil 
dren,  that  they  might  be  good,  leaving  it  to  Providence  to  direct 
them  in  future  life.  Honesty  and  integrity  are  the  basis  of  every 
character,  and  this  their  fathers  knew. 

"  Though  they,  each  tome  of  human  lore  unknown, 
The  brilliant  path  of  science  never  trod, 
The  sacred  volume  claim'd  their  hearts  alone, 
Which  taught  the  way  to  glory  and  to  God. 

"  Here  they  from  Truth's  eternal  fountain  drew 
The  pure  and  gladdening  water  day  by  day  ; 
Learnt;  since  our  days  are  evil,  fleet,  and  few 
To  walk  in  Wisdom's  bright  and  peaceful  way." 

When  the  moral  character  is  found  to  be  correct  and  substan 
tial,  every  particle  of  intelligence  tells.  The  great  man,  who  con 
ducted  our  revolution  as  chief  in  arms,  owed  his  success  to  the 
weight  of  his  moral  character,  more  than  to  his  genius  and  milita 
ry  skill,  however  great  they  might  have  been.  Honesty  and  in 
tegrity  is  credit  every  where,  and  in  all  stations.  Themistecles 
was  a  greater  man  than  Arislides;  but  the  advice  of  the  latter  was 
followed,  when  he  agreed  that  what  Themistocles  counselled  would 
be  beneficial  to  his  country,  but  would  at  the  same  lime  take  from 
the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  nation. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief,  that  the  artists,  mechanics,  and  manufac 
turers,  at  the  present  day,  are  as  elevated  in  the  scale  of  morals, 
as  the  agriculturists  and  the  professional  men  of  the  country.  The 
fear  of  corruption  was  the  foundation  of  the  opinion  of  our  states 
men,  that  our  work-shops  should  be  long  kept  in  Europe.  Those 
who  have  introduced  them  here,  were  willing  to  be  responsible  for 
the  result,  and  time  has  proved  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  Some  of  the  best  schools  in  our  country  are  connected  wilh 
the  manufacturing  interests.  The  great  proportion  of  those  chil 
dren  connected  with  the  establishments  at  Lowel,  Ghelmsford,  and 
other  places,  are  better  educated  than  the  great  mass  of  the  yeo 
manry  throughout  our  country.  I  speak  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  fact. 

The  education  of  all  classes  should  be  watched  with  a  hundred 
eyes ;  the  philanthropist  of  the  present  age  should  never  forget, 
that  no  plans  of  benefiting  mankind  are  worlh  a  single  thought, 
unless  they  are  connected  with  education.  Not  that  education 
which  gives  a  smaUering-of  all  things  to  every  one,  but  that  which 
teaches  every  one  to  think  wisely  and  to  act  well.  We  are  privi 
leged  in  this  respect  above  all  other  nations  who  have  preceded  us, 
for  they  began  the  arts  when  mental  and  moral  cultivation  were 
low ;  we  came  to  regard  them  when  we  had  considered  and  rea 
soned  upon  other  matters  of  vital  importance.  We  had  agreed  on 
forms  of  governments,  adopted  constitutions,  erected  tribunals  of 
justice,  and  passed  wise  laws  for  the  protection  of  property,  and 
life,  and  public  peace,  and  security,  before  the  arts  began  to  be 
cherished  to  any  considerable  extent.  But  we  should  not  be  satis 
fied  by  thinking  that  we  began  right ;  we  must  keep  constantly  in 
the  right,  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  as  a  nation.  There  is  no  diffi 
culty  in  this;  it  is  only  to  see  that  every  successive  age  has  the 
proper  degree  of  education  offered  them  ;  not  only  offered,  but  at 
tended  to.  But  few  can  become  learned  by  the  simple  love  of  in 
telligence.  The  recompense  of  reward  must  be  set  before  the  eves 
of  the  young,  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion.  We  must  not  only 
tell  them  that  knowledge  is  power,  but  demonstrate  it. 

We  often  reason  erroneously  upon  nations,  and  the  happiness 
they  enjoy  ;  we  draw  upon  our  imaginations  instead  of  our  judg 
ments.  We  consider  an  age  of  successful  war  as  one  of  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  glory.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  la 
mentations  over  Greece.  The  days  of  her  worthies  are  called 
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the  following  year  it  received  the  ratification  of  the 
president* 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  re 
joicing  at  the  return  of  peace,  their  attention  was 
called  to  a  new  scene  of  war.  By  a  message  from 
the  president  to  the  house  of  representatives,  with  a 


back;  her  great  men  conjured  up;  the  political  wisdom  of  Solon, 
the  military  prowess  of  Miltiades,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demos 
thenes,  are  set  before  us.  Here  Sappho  sung,  anil  Lais  danced. 
Here  Ilissus  flowed  on  and  -fell  in  lovely  cascades,  and  Hymettus 
was  covered  with  flowers  and  honey  ;  then  the  Muses  haunted 
every  grove,  and  the  reign  of  Apollo  was  unquestioned.  In  all 
this  we  forget  that  Athens  was  cursed  with  slaves;  that  at  times  she 
had  200,000  slaves  to  30,000  freemen;  and  that,  like  some  of  our 
sou'hern  states,  the  freemen  lived  in  constant  dread  of  them. 
Sparta  also,  with  all  her  freedom,  had  her  Helots,  a  race  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  from  increasing  too  fast,  by  repeated  assassinalions. 
The  young  reader  revels  in  the  descriptions  of  ancient  Greece, 
end  thiuks  that  nothing  can  ever  be  made  of  her  now.  It  is  per 
haps  cruel  to  dissolve  a  charm  so  refreshing  to  the  classical  mind, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  look  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  reason. 
Athens  is  now  without  slaves.  All  her  citizens  are  free  ;  she  has 
sent  to  this  country  some  of  her  learned  men,  to  learn  the  nature 
of  our  improvements,  and  they  are  engaged  in  their  duties;  they 
will  carry  back  numerous  models  from  our  patent  office  and  our 
manufacturing  towns.  They  will  build  mills  on  the  sapred  streams; 
perforate  Pindus  and  Hymettus  for  ores,  and  becoming  a  manufac 
turing,  commercial,  and  naval  people,  will  resume  a  new  station; 
if  not  one  of  as  much  glory,  yet  one  of  more  true  happiness. 
Former  ages  have  been  called  after  the  metals  in  use  among  man 
kind—an  age  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  brass,  or  iron.  Political  econo 
mists  have  discarded  these  terms,  leaving  them  to  the  poet  only, 
and  have  assumed  new  names,  such  as  an  age  of  invention,  of  in 
dustry,  of  productiveness,  all  centering  in  utility.  It  is  true,  the  na 
tural  world  does  not  now  furnish  the  hero  with  monsters  to  over 
come,  or  prodigies  to  describe,  such  as  the  age  of  chivalry  pro 
duced,  yet  there  is  still  enough  of  things  unknown  to  demand  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  human  mind.  Genius  and  taste  may  be 
occupied,  if  the  days  of  romance  are  past. 

The  useful  arts,  in  their  regular  course,  cherish  the  fine  arts. 
The  great  quantities  of  paper  manufactured  in  this  country  facili 
tates  the  multiplication  of  books.  Competition  among  publishers 
leads  to  good  editions,  ornamented  with  engravings.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  Delaplaine  began  his  Repository,  there  was  hardly 
an  engraver  in  this  country,  and  now  there  are  hundreds  fully  em 
ployed.  As  the  engraver  finds  employment,  the  painter  sees  his 
art  becoming  more  in  fashion.  And  the  sculptor  has  now  some 
chance  of  fame  with  the  painters  and  engravers.  From  the  con 
sumption  of  the  single  article  of  paper  in  the  United  States,  the 
folly  of  keeping  our  work-shops  in  Europe  may  be  seen.  There 
is  not  enough  of  the  precious  metals  in  our  banks,  from  Louisiana 
to  Maine,  to  purchase  paper  sufficient  to  supply  the  market  for  three 
years.  Many  other  articles  would  illustrate  our  position,  that  we 
must  be  a  manufacturing  people  to  be  a  prosperous  people. 

The  use  of  the  article  of  iron  is  great  almost  beyond  calculation. 
Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  are  used  in  this  country 
every  year,  about  one  half  of  which  we  make  ourselves,  and  ours  is 
the  best  that  can  be  found.  In  the  article  of  shoes,  forty  millions  of 
pairs  of  shoes  and  boots  are  made  in  a  year,  for  home  consump- 
(ion,  and  for  foreign  markets.  For  harnesses  and  saddles,  also,  a 
large  amount  of  capital  is  paid  yearly,  and  a  great  portion  of  these 
•was  formerly  imported.  Does  not  every  ridge,  every  plain,  in  fact, 
every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass,  feel  the  influence  of  this  do 
mestic  industry  1  Every  village  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts,  feeJs  the  effects  of  this  labour;  and  do  not  the  seaports 
flourish  as  much,  or  more,  than  they  did  when  we  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  England  and  on  France  for  all  our  manufactures  7 
Every  thing  done  for  the  manufacturing  interests  assists  every 
other  class  in  the  community.  The  greater  consumption  of  do 
mestic  goods,  the  tetter  price  the  farmer  will  get  for  iis  produce. 


report  ol  the  secretary  of  state,  it  appeared  that  tho 
dey  of  Algiers  had  violently,  and  without  just  cause 
obliged  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
American  citizens  in  Algiers,  to  leave  that  place,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between  the 
two  nations ;  that  he  had  exacted  from  the  consul, 


There  is  a  common  chain  that  binds  all  interests  together  in  this 
country,  when  a  sound  judgment  is  exercised  in  our  national  coun 
cils.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  the  safety  of  the  whole.  This 
must  teach  us  how  wise  it  is  to  select  the  best  and  most  discerning 
men  for  rulers,  and  not  to  trust  onr-dearest  interests  to  those  whn 
wish  to  ride  into  power  on  their  talents  as  demagogues  or  syco 
phants. 

We  think  that  we  are  now  living  in  peace.  The  echo  of  thi 
last  groan  of  the  Indian  has  passed  over  his  smouldering  wigwam, 
and  the  children  of  Black  Hawk  are  no  more.  The  border-troopel 
has  cleft  them  down,  and  thrown  the  fire-brand  into  their  dwellings. 
This  no  doubt  was  policy,  but  the  philanthropist  weeps  at  the  ne 
cessity  of  it. 

We  think  that  having  achieved  our  independence  by  a  long  and 
painful  struggle,  and  having  a  second  time  tried  our  strength  with 
England,  that  we  are,  and  shall  long  remain,  in  peace  with  her. 
If,  in  the  mind  of  the  warrior,  all  is  peace,  because  the  sword  is 
not  red  with  blood ;  if  all  is  peace,  because  no  vessel  of  war  is 
proudly  carrying  her  thunders  along  our  coast,  to  destroy  our  com 
merce,  and  no  din  of  martial  preparation  is  heard  ;  the  political 
economist  and  thinking  statesman  sees  that  England,  as  a  giant 
with  a  hundred  hands  and  as  many  eyes,  is  waging  an  honest  war 
upon  our  industry,  invention,  and  prosperity.  She  has  a  right  t» 
take  care  of  her  own  industry,  hy  every  fair  policy.  This  is  a  war 
which  we  must  see  and  feel  may  be  wasting  to  us ;  but  the  sword 
can  not,  by  international  law,  and  should  not,  by  any  excitement 
leap  from  its  scabbard,  to  decide  the  rivalry  of  mind  and  industry. 
We  must  meet  policy  by  policy,  until  we  find  the  effect  of  out 
unity,  strength,  and  wisdom.  Such  a  contest  will  be  a  preservative 
of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  and  a  lasting  blessing  to  tho 
world. — American  Editor. 

*  By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  it  -was  agreed,  that  there  shall 
be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  United  States,  and  between  their  respective  countries,  territo 
ries,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  without  exception 
of  places  or  persons  ;  and  that  all  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
shall  cease  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been  ratified  by  both 
parties.  By  the  third  article,  aH  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either 
side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  practi 
cable  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  By  the  fourth  article, 
the  decision  of  the  conflicting  claims  cf  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain  to  several  islands  in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  was 
referred  to  t«-o  commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed  by  his  Britan 
nic  Majesty,  and  one  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  the 
event  of  the  two  commissioners  differing  upon  all  or  any  of  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  or  of  their  not  acting,  they  shall  make 
report  or  reports  to  their  respective  governments,  which  report  or 
reports  they  agreed  to  refer  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to 
be  then  named  for  that  purpose,  and  engaged  to  consider  such  dc 
cision  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  By  the  ninth  article,  the  United 
States  engaged  to  put  an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  ol 
the  present  treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  In 
dians,  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratifica 
tion,  provided  they  shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  against 
the  United  States ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his  part,  entered 
into  a  correspondent  engagement  on  the  like  condition  of  their  de 
sisting  from  all  hostilities  against  him  and  his  subjects.  The  tenth 
article  has  respect  to  the  abolition  of  Ihe  slave  Irade :  "  Whereas 
the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humar, 
ty  and  justice  ;  and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  Statei 
are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abob. 
lion  ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  tap 
their  best  endeavours -to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object. 
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under  pain  of  immediate  imprisonment,  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  which  he  had  no  just  claim  ;  and  that 
these  acts  of  violence  and*  outrage  had  been  followed 
by  the  capture  of  at  least  one  American  vessel,  and 
by  the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a 
neutral  vessel ;  that  the  captured  persons  were  yet 
held  in  captivity,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  them, 
who  had  been  ransomed ;  that  every  effort  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  others  had,  proved-  abortive  ;  and 
that  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  they  were  held 
by  the  dey  as  means  by  which  he  calculated  to  extort 
from  the  United  States  a  degrading  treaty.  The 
president  observed,  that  the  considerations  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  andunimportant  to  commence 
hostile  operations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
were  How  terminated  by  the  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
which,  opened  the  prospect  of  an  active  and  valuable 
trade  of  their  citizens. within  the  range  of  the  Alge- 
rine  cruisers  ;  and  recommended  to  congress  the  con 
sideration  of  an  act  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  dey  of 
Algiers,  and  of  such  provisions  as  might  be  re 
quisite  for  the  prosecution  of  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  A  committee  of  congress,  to  whom  was  re 
ferred  a  bill  "  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerine  cruisers," 
after  a  statement  of  facts,  concluded  their  report 
by  expressing  their  united  opinion,  "  that  the  dey 
of  Algiers  considers  his  treaty  with  the  United 
States  as  at  an  end,  and  is  waging  war  with  them  ;" 
and  in  March  war  was  declared  against  the  Alge- 
rines. 

An  expedition  was,  immediately  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Bainbridge.  The  squadron  in  advance  on  that  ser 
vice,  under  Commodore  Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment 
after  its  arrival  in. the  Mediterranean,  in  seeking  the 
naval  force  of  the  enemy,  then  cruising  in  that  sea, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships,  one  of 
them  commanded  by  the  f  Algerine  admiral.  The 
American  commander,  after  this  demonstration  of 
skill  and  prowess,  hastened  to  the  port  of 'Algiers, 
where  he  readily  obtained  peace,  in  the  stipulated 
terms  of  which  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  United 
States  were  particularly  consulted,  by  a  perpetual  re- 
linquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey,  of  all  pretensions 
to  tribute  from  them.  The  impressions  thus  made, 
strengthened  by  subsequent  transactions  with  the  re 
gencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  larger  force  which  followed  under  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  and  by  the  judicious  precautionary  ar 
rangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  afforded  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  the  valuable 


portion  of  American  commerce  which  passes  within 
reach  of  the  Barbary  cruisers.* 

President  Madison,  in  his  message  to  the  congress 
of  1816,  having  adverted  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
to  that  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain,  said, 
he  had  the  "  satisfaction  to  state,  generally,  that  they 
remained  in  amity  with  foreign  powers."  He  pro 
ceeded  to  say,  that  the  posture  of  affairs  with  Algiers 
at  that  moment  was  not  known  ;  but  that  the  dey 
had  found  a  pretext  for  complaining  of  a  violation  of 
the  last  treaty,  and  presenting  as  the  alternative,  war 
or  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty,  which  stipulated, 
among  other  things,  an  annual  tribute.  "  The  an 
swer,"  says  the  president,  "  with  an  explicit  declara 
tion  that  the  United  States  preferred  war  to  tribute, 
required  his  recognition  and  observance  of  the  treaty 
last  made,  which  abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery 
of  our  captured  citizens.  The  result  of  the  answer 
has  not  been  received.  Should  he  renew  his  warfare 
on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the  protection  it  will 
find  in  our  naval  force  actually  in  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  other  Barbary  states  our  affairs  have  under 
gone  no  change.  With  reference  to  the  aborigines 
of  our  own  country,"  he  continues,  "  the  Indian  tribes 
within  our  limits  appear  also  disposed  to  remain  in 
peace.  From  several  of  them  purchases  of  lands 
have  been  made,  particularly  favourable  to  the  wishes . 
and  security  of  our  frontier  settlements  as  well  as  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation.  In  some  instan 
ces,  the  titles,  though  not  supported  by  due  proof, 
and  clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of 
another,  have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases, 
the  benevolent  policy  of  the  United  States  preferring 
the  augmented  expense  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injus 
tice,  or  to  the  enforcement  of  justice  against  a  feeble 
and  untutored  people,  by  means  involving  or  threat 
ening  an  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy  to  add,  that 
the  tranquillity  which  has  been  restored  among  the 
tribes  themselves,  as  well  as  between  them  and  our 
own  population,  will  favour  the  resumption  o-f  the 
work  of  civilization,  which  had  made  an  encouraging 
progress  among  some  tribes ;  and  that  the  facility  is 
increasing  for  extending  that  divided  and  individual 
ownership,  which  exists  now  in  moveable  property 
only,  to  the  soil  itself;  and  of  thus  establishing,  in 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  founda 
tion  for  a  transit  from  the  habits  of  a  savage  to  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  social  life." 

The  doubtful  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  dey  of  Algiers,  to  which  the 
president  alluded  in  his  message,  arose  either  from  a 

*  Message  of  the  president  to  congress,  December  3,  1815. 
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Strong  impulse  of  the  love  of  extortion  in  the  dey,  or 
from  the  influence  of  some  foreign  personages  ;*  the 
rising  differences  were,  however,  settled  by  the  pru 
dent  management  of  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Sha- 
ler,  and  peace  has  not  since  been  broken  on  the  part 
of  the  Algerines. 

Among  the  incidents  of  domestic  interest  which 
indicate  the  rapid  growth  and  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  republic,  we  may  notice  the  formation  of  the 
territory  of  Indiana  into  a  state,  and  its  admission 
into  the  union  ;  the  progress  of  canals  in  various 
states  ;  the  institution  of  a  national  bank  ;  and  the 
arrival  of  many  thousand  emigrants,  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain.t  Treaties  were,  during  this  year,  ne 
gotiated  with  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Chero 
kee  Indians,  ceding  large  portions  of  their  respective 
territories  to  the  United  States,  and  acknowledging 
their  tribes  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  republic. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  OP  JAMES  MONROE,  JOHN  &UINCY 
ADAMS,  AND  PART  OP  THAT  OF  ANDREW  JACK 
SON. 

THE  events  of  the  existing  generation  can  never 
be  considered  fully  ripe  for  the  historian  ;  we  have 
therefore  been  concise  in  our  narrative  of  recent 
transactions.  The  closing  chapter  of  this  narrative, 
although  comprising  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  will 
exhibit  still  more  strikingly  a  happy  brevity,  through 
the  absence  of  events  which  constitute  the  chief  ma 
terials  of  history  ;  and  our  earnest  hope  is,  that  every 
succeeding  decade  will  possess  an  equally  diminished 
claim  on  the  historic  pen — an  indication  that  an  in 
terchange  of  benevolent  acts  constitutes  an  increasing 
proportion  of  national  proceedings,  giving  little  to 
record,  but  much  to  enjoy.  Ambition  and  the  love 
of  glory,  the  brilliant,  but  delusive  offspring  of  dis 
ordered  minds,  may  excite  to  deeds  which  engage  the 
admiration  of  the  unreflecting  mass  of  mankind  ;  but 
they  are  deeds  which,  while  they  gratify  the  pride  of 
a  few,  blast  the  happiness  of  multitudes ;  and,  like 
family  feuds,  spread  their  baneful  influence  through 
distant  generations.  Under  the  heated  and  deadly 
glare  of  military  glory,  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  wither,  and  give 
place  to  the  luxurious  growth  of  rancorous  weeds, 
whose  blossoms  are  decked,  indeed,  with  gorgeous 

*  North  American  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  422. 
t  This  year,  1192  American  and  foreign  vessels  arrived  at  New 
,  bringing  to  that  port  alone  7122  passengers. 


colours,  but  whose  fruit  is  the  dust  of  bitterness  and 
despair. 

A  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  also  tends  to  abridge  our  present  la 
bours  ; — the  history  of  the  United  States  during  th« 
remainder  of  the  period  we  propose  to  include  rela 
ting  chiefly  to  measures  of  internal  improvement, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  conducted  by  the  re 
spective  states,  and  not  by  the  general  government, 
the  arrangements  of  the  work  necessarily  transfer 
our  notice  of  these  transactions  to  a  subsequent  sec 
tion,  which  will  treat  of  them  in  connexion  with  the 
statistics  and  topography  of  the  states  in  which  they 
have  occurred. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  having 
expired  in  the  year  1817,  James  Monroe  was  inau 
gurated  president,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  vice- 
president.  On  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Monroe  deliver 
ed  the  following  address  to  both  houses  of  congress : — 

"  I  should  be  destitute  of  feeling,  if  I  was  not  deeply 
affecied  by  the  strong  proof  which  my  fellow-citizens 
have  given  me  of  their  confidence,  in  calling  me  to  the 
high  office,  whose  functions  I  am  about  to  assume. 
As  the  expression  of  their  good  opinion  of  my  con 
duct  in  the  public  service,  I  derive  from  it  a  grati 
fication,  which  those  who  are  conscious  of  having 
done  all  that  they  could  to  merit  it,  can  alone  feel. 
My  sensibility  is  increased  by  a  just  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  trust,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  duties  ;  with  the  proper  discharge  of  which,  the 
highest  interests  of  a  great  and  free  people  are  inti 
mately  connected.  Conscious  of  my  own  deficiency. 
I  cannot  enter  on  these  duties  without  great  anxiety 
for  the  result.  From  a  just  responsibility  I  will 
never  shrink ;  calculating  with  confidence,  that  in 
my  best  efforts  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  my  mo 
tives  will  always  be  duly  appreciated,  and  my  con 
duct  be  viewed  with  that  candour  and  indulgence, 
wh^ch  I  have  experienced  in  other  stations. 

"  In  commencing  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive 
office,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  gone  before  me,  to  explain  the  prin 
ciples  which  would  govern  them  in  their  respective 
administrations.  In  following  their  venerated  exam 
ple,  my  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  great 
causes  which  have  contributed^  in  a  principal  degree, 
to  produce  the  present  happy  condition  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  best  explain  the  nature  of  our 
duties,  and  shed  much  light  on  the  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  future. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  our  revolution  to 
the  present  day,  almost  forty  years  have  elapsed,  and 
from  the  establishment  of  this  constitution,  twenty- 
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eight.  Through  this  whole  term  the  government 
has  been  what  may  emphatically  be  called,  self-go 
vernment  ;  and  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  To 
whatever  object  we  turn  our  attention,  whether  it 
relates  to  our  foreign  or  domestic  concerns,  we  find 
abundant  cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  excel 
lence  of  our  institutions.  During  a  period  fraught 
with  difficulties,  and  marked  by  very  extraordinary 
events,  the  United  States  have  nourished  beyond  ex 
ample.  Their  citizens,  individually,  have  been  happy, 
and  the  nation  prosperous. 

"  Under  this  constitution,  our  commerce  has  been 
wisely  regulated  with  foreign  nations,  and  between 
the  states  ;  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  our 
union ;  our  territory  has  been  enlarged,  by  fair  and 
honourable  treaty,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the 
original  states ;  the  states  respectively,  protected  by 
the  national  government,  under  a  mild  parental  sys 
tem,  against  foreign  dangers,  and  enjoying  within 
their  separate  spheres,  by  a  wise  partition  of  power, 
a  just  .proportion  of  the  sovereignty,  have  improved 
their  police,  extended  their  settlements,  and  attained 
a  strength  and  maturity,  which  are  the  best  proofs  of 
wholesome  laws,  well  administered.  And  if  we  look 
to  the  condition  of  individuals,  what  a  proud  spectacle 
does  it  exhibit  1  On  whom  has  oppression  fallen  in 
any  quarter  of  our  union  ?  Who  has  been  deprived 
•of  any  right  of  person  or  property  ?  Who  restrain 
ed  in  offering  his  vows  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
prefers,  to  the  Divine  Author  of  his  being?  It  is 
well  known,  that  all  these  blessings  have  been  enjoy 
ed  in  their  fullest,  extent ;  and  I  add  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  that  there  has  been  no  example  of  a 
capital  punishment  being  inflicted  on  any  one  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason. 

"  Some,  who  might  admit  the  competency  of  our 
government  to  these  beneficent  duties,  might  doubt 
it  in  trials  which  put  to  the  test  its  strength  and  efii- 
.ciency,  as  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 
Here,  too,  experience  has  afforded  us  the  most  satis 
factory  proof  in  its  favour.  Just  as  this  constitution 
was  put  into  action,  several  of  the  principal  states  of 
Europe  had  become  much  agitated,  and  some  of  them 
seriously  convulsed.  Destructive  wars  ensued,  which 
have,  of  late  only,  been  terminated.  In  the  course  of 
these  conflicts,  the  United  States  received  great  in 
jury  from  several  of  the  parties.  It  was  their  in 
terest  to  stand  aloof  from  the  contest ;  to  demand 
1  justice  from  the  party  committing  the  injury  ;  and  to 
cultivate,  by  a  fair  and  honourable  conduct,  the  friend 
ship  of  all.  War  became,  at  length,  inevitable,  and 
the  result  has  shown,  that  our  government  is  equal 
to  that,  the  greatest  of  trials,  under  the  most  unfavour 


able  circumstances.  Of  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
militia,  I  need  not  speak. 

"  Such,  then,  is  the  happy  government  under  which 
we  live :  a  government  adequate  to  every  purpose 
for  which  the  social  compact  is  formed ;  a  govern 
ment  elective  in  all  its  branches,  under  which  every 
citizen  may,  by  his  merit,  obtain  the  highest  trust 
recognised  by  the  constitution ;  which  contains 
within  it  no  cause  of  discord ;  none  to  put  at  vari 
ance  one  portion  of  the  community  with  another ;  a 
government  which  protects  every  citizen  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  rights,  and  is  able  to  protect  the 
nation  against  injustice  from  foreign  powers. 

"  Other  considerations  of  the  highest  importance 
admonish  us  to  cherish  our  union,  and  cling  to  the 
government  which  supports  it.  Fortunate  as  we  are 
in  our  political  institutions,  we  have  not  been  less  so 
in  other  circumstances,  on  which  our  prosperity  and 
happiness  essentially  depend.  Situated  within  the 
temperate  zone,  and  extending  through  many  degrees 
of  latitude  along  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  enjoy 
all  the  varieties  of  climate,  and  every  production  in 
cident  to  that  portion  of  the  globe.  Penetrating, 
internally,  to  the  great  lakes,  and  beyond  the  source 
of  the  great  rivers  which  communicate  through  our 
whole  interior,  no  country  was  ever  happier  with 
respect  to  its  domain.  Blessed  too  with  a  fertile  soil, 
our  produce  has  always  been  very  abundant,  leaving, 
even  in  years  the  least  favourable,  a  surplus  for  the 
wants  of  our  fellow  men  in  other  countries.  Such 
is  our  peculiar  felicity,  that  there  is  not  a  part  of  our 
union  that  is  not  particularly  interested  in  preserving 
it.  The  great  agricultural  interest  of  the  nation 
prospers  under  its  protection.  Local  interests  are 
not  less  fostered  by  it.  Our  fellow-citizens  of  the 
north,  engaged  in  navigation,  find  great  encourage 
ment  in  being  made  the  favoured  carriers  of  the  vast 
productions  of  the  other  portions  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  these  are  amply  recompen 
sed,  in  their  turn,  by  the  nursery  for  seamen  and 
naval  force,  thus  formed  and  reared  up  for  the  sup 
port  of  our  common  rights.  Our  manufactures  find 
a  generous  encouragement  by  the  policy  which 
patronizes  domestic  industry  ;  and  the  surplus  of  our 
produce,  a  steady  and  profitable  market  by  local 
wants,  in  less  favoured  parts  at  home. 

"Such,  then,  being  the  highly  favoured  condition 
of  our  country,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to 
maintain  it.  What  are  the  dangers  which  menace 
us  ?  If  any  exist,  they  ought  to  be  ascertained  and 
guarded  against. 

"  In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  it 
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tnay  be  asked,  what  raised  us  to  the  present  happy 
state  ?  How  did  we  accomplish  the  revolution 't 
How  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  instrument  of  our 
union,  by  infusing  into  the  national  government 
sufficient  power  for  national  purposes,  without  im 
pairing  the  just  rights  of  the  states,  or  affecting  those 
of  individuals  ?  How  sustain,  and  pass  with  glory 
through  the  late  war  ?  The  government  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  To  the  people,  therefore, 
and  to  the  faithful  and  able  depositories  of  their  trust, 
is  the  credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the  United 
States  been  educated  in  different  principles ;  had 
they  been  less  intelligent,  less  independent,  or  less 
virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have 
maintained  the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or 
been  blessed  with  the  same  success  ?  While  then 
the  constituent  body  retains  its  present  sound  and 
healthful  state,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  They  will 
choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  of  every 
department.  It  is  only  when  the  people  become  ig 
norant  and  corrupt,  when  they  degenerate  into  a 
populace,  that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  the 
sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an  easy  attainment, 
and  a  usurper  soon  found.  The  people  themselves 
become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debase 
ment  and  ruin.  Let  us  then  look  to  the  great  cause, 
and  endeavour  to  preserve  it  in  full  force.  Let  us, 
by  all  wise  and  constitutional  measures,  promote  in 
telligence  among  the  people,  as  the  best  means  of 
preserving  our  liberties. 

"  Dangers  from  abroad  are  not  less  deserving  of  at 
tention.  Experiencing  the  fortune  of  other  nations, 
the  United  States  may  be  again  involved  in  war,  and 
it  may,  in  that  event,  be  the  object  of  the  adverse 
party  to  overset  our  government,  to  break  our  union, 
and  demolish  us  as  a  nation.  Our  distance  from 
Europe,  and  the  just,  moderate,  and  pacific  policy  of 
our  government,  may  form  some  security  against 
these  dangers,  but  they  ought  to  be  anticipated  and 
guarded  against.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  engaged 
in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  all  of  them  are  in 
a  certain  degree  dependent  on  their  prosperous  state. 
Many  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  These  interests 
are  exposed  to  invasion  in  the  wars  between  other 
powers,  and  we  should  disregard  the  faithful  admo 
nition  of  experience  if  we  did  not  expect  it.  We 
must  support  our  rights  or  lose  our  character,  and 
with  it  perhaps  our  liberties.  A  people  who  fail  to 
do  it,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  a  place  among  in 
dependent  nations.  National  honour  is  national 
property  of  the  highest  value.  The  sentiment  in  the 
mind  of  every  citizen,  is  national  strength.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  cherished. 


"  To  secure  us  against  these  dangers,  our  coast 
and  inland  frontiers  should  be  fortified,  our  army  and 
navy  regulated  upon  just  principles  as  to  the  force  of 
each,  be  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  our  militia  be 
placed  on  the  best  practicable  footing.  To  put  our 
extensive  coast  in  such  a  state  of  defence,  as  to  secure 
our  cities  and  interior  from  invasion,  will  be  attended 
with  expense,  but  the  work  when  finished  will  be 
permanent,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  single 
campaign  of  invasion,  by  a  naval  force  superior  to 
our  own,  aided  by  a  few  thousand  land  troops,  would 
expose  us  to  greater  expense,  without  taking  into  the 
estimate  the  loss  of  property,  and  distress  of  our  citi 
zens,  than  would  be  sufficient  for  this  great  work. 
Our  land  and  naval  forces  should  be  moderate,  but- 
adequate  to  the  necessary  purposes.  The  former  to 
garrison  and  preserve  our  fortifications  and*  to- meet 
the  first  invasions  of  a  foreign  foe  ;  and,  while  conj 
stituting  the  elements  of  a  greater  force,  to  preserve 
the  science,  as  well  as  all  the  necessary  implements 
of  war,  in  a  state  to  be  brought  into  activity  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  latter,-  retained  within-  the  limits' 
proper  in  a  state  of  peace,  might  aid  in  maintaining1 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  with  dignity  in 
the  wars  of  other  powers,  and  in  saving  the  property 
of  their  citizens  from  spoliation.  In  time  of  war, 
with  the  enlargement  of  which  the  great  naval  re 
sources  of  the  country  render  it  susceptible,  and 
which  should  be  duly  fostered  in  time  of  peace,  it 
would  contribute  essentially  both  as  an  auxiliary  of 
defence,  and  as  a  powerful  engine  of  annoyance,  to- 
diminish  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  termination. 

"  But  it  always  ought  to  be  held  prominently  in 
view,  that  the  safety  of  these  states,  and  of  every 
thing  dear  to  a  free  people,  must  depend  in  an  eminent 
degree  on  the  militia.  Invasions  may  be  made,  too 
formidable  to  be  resisted  by  any  land  and  naval  force, 
which  it  would  comport  either  with  the  principles  of 
our  government,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  United' 
States,  to  maintain.  In  such  cases,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  in  a  manner 
to  produce  the  best  effect.  It  is  of  the  highest  im 
portance,  therefore,  that  they  be  so  organized  and 
trained,  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The 
arrangement  should  be  such,  as  to  put  at  the  com 
mand  of  the  government  the  ardent  patriotism  and 
youthful  vigour  of  the  country.  If  formed  on  equal 
and  just  principles,  it  cannot  be  oppressive.  It  is 
the  crisis  which  makes  the  pressure,  and  not  the  laws 
which  provide  a  remedy  for  it.  This  arrangement 
should  be  formed  too  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  oetter 
prepared  for  war.  With  such  an  organization  of 
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such  a  people,  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  foreign  invasion.  At  its  approach,  an  over 
whelming  force  of  gallant  men  might  always  be  put 
in  motion. 

"  Other  interests  of  high  importance  will  claim  at 
tention,  among  which  the  improvement  of  our  coun 
try  by  roads  and  canals,  proceeding  always  with  a 
constitutional  sanction,  holds  a  distinguished  place. 
By  thus  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the 
states,  we  shall  add  much  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  much  to  the  ornament 
of  the  country  ;  and,  what  is  of  a  greater  importance, 
we  shall  shorten  distances,  and  by  making  each  part 
more  accessible  to,  and  dependent  on  the  other,  we 
ehall  bind  the  union  more  closely  together.  Nature 
has  done  so  much  for  us  by  intersecting  the  country 
with  so  many  great  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes,  approach 
ing  from  distant  points  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
the  inducement  to  complete  the  work  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  strong.  A  more  interesting  spectacle  was 
perhaps  never  seen  than  is  exhibited  within  the 
United  States  ;  a  territory  so  vast,  and  advantageous 
ly  situated,  containing  objects  so  grand,  so  useful,  so 
happily  connected  in  all  their  parts. 

•"  Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  sys 
tematic  and  fostering  care  of  the  government.  Pos 
sessing,  as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of 
our  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend 
in  the  degree  we  have  done  on  the  supplies  from 
other  countries.  While  we  are  thus  dependent,  the 
sudden  event  of  war  unsought  and  unexpected,  can 
not  fail  to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious  difficulties. 
It  is  important,  too,  that  the  capital  which  nourishes 
our  manufactures  should  be  domestic,  as  its  influence 
in  that  case,  instead  of  exhausting,  as  it  may  do  in 
foreign  hands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on 
agriculture,  and  every  other  branch  of  industry. 
Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at  home  a  market 
for  our  raw  materials,  as  by  extending  the  competi 
tion,  it  will  enhance  the  price,  and  protect  the  cul 
tivator  against  the  casualties  incident  to  foreign 
markets. 

"  With  the  Indian  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations,  and  to  act  with  kindness  and  libe 
rality  in  all  our  transactions.  Equally  proper  is  it  to 
persevere  in  our  efforts  to  extend  to  them  the  advan 
tages  of  civilization. 

"  The  great  amount  of  our  revenue,  and  the  flour 
ishing  state  of  the  treasury,  are  a  full  proof  of  the 
competency  of  the  national  resources  for  any  emer 
gency,  as  they  are,  of  the  willingness  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  bear  the  burdens  which  the  public  neces 
sities  require.  The  vast  amount  of  vacant  lands, 


the  value  of  which  daily  augments,  forms  an  addi 
tional  resource  of  great  extent  and  duration.  These 
resources,  besides  accomplishing  every  other  necessary 
purpose,  put  it  completely  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  the  national  debt  at  an  early 
period.  Peace  is  the  best  time  for  improvement 
and  preparation  of  every  kind  ;  it  is  in  peace  that 
our  commerce  flourishes  most,  that  taxes  are  most 
easily  paid,  and  that  the  revenue  is  most  productive. 

"  The  executive  is  charged  officially,  in  the  depart 
ments  under  it,  with  the  disbursement  of  the  public 
money,  and  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  application  of 
it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised.  The  legis 
lature  is  the  watchful  guard  over  the  public  purse." 
It  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the  disbursement  has  been 
honestly  made.  To  meet  the  requisite  responsibility, 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  executive  to 
enable  it  to  bring  the  public  agents,  intrusted  with 
the  public  money,  strictly  and  promptly  to  account. 
Nothing  should  be  presumed  against  them  ;  but  if, 
with  the  requisite  faculties,  the  public  money  is  suf 
fered  to  lie,  long  and  uselessly,  in  their  hands,  they 
will  not  be  the  only  defaulters,  nor  will  the  demoral 
izing  effect  be  confined  to  them.  It  will  evince  a 
relaxation,  and  want  of  tone  in  the  administration, 
which  will  be  felt  by  the  whole  community.  I  shall 
do  all  that  I  can,  to  secure  economy  and  fidelity  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  administration,  and  I 
doubt  not,  that  the  legislature  will  perform  its  duty 
with  equal  zeal.  A  thorough  examination  should  be 
regularly  made,  and  I  will  promote  it. 

"  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  to  enter  on 
the  discharge  of  these  duties,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  are  blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a  state 
most  consistent  with  their  prosperity  and  happiness. 
It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it  so  far  as 
depends  on  the  executive,  on  just  principles  with  all 
nations,  claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any,  and 
rendering  to  each  what  is  its  due. 

"  Equally  gratifying  is  it,  to  witness  the  increased 
harmony  of  opinion  which  pervades  our  union.  Dis 
cord  does  not  belong  to  our  system.  Union  is  recom 
mended,  as  well  by  the  free  and  benign  principles  of 
our  government,  extending  its  blessings  to  every  in 
dividual,  as  by  the  other  eminent  advantages  attend 
ing  it.  The  American  people  have  encountered  to 
gether  great  dangers,  and  sustained  severe  trials  with 
success.  They  constitute  one  great  family  with  a 
common  interest.  Experience  has  enlightened  us  on 
some  questions  of  essential  importance  to  the  country. 
The  progress  has  been  slow,  dictated  by  a  just  re 
flection,  and  faithful  regard  to  every  interest  connect 
ed  with  it.  To  promote  this  harmony,  in  accord 
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with  the  principles  of  our  republican  government,  and 
in  a  manner  to  give  them  the  most  complete  effect, 
and  to  advance  in  all  other  respects  the  best  interests 
of  our  union,  will  be  the  object  of  my  constant  and 
zealous  exertions. 

"  Never  did  a  government  commence  under  aU- 
spices  so  favourable,  nor  ever  was  success  so  complete. 
If  we  look  to  the  history  of  other  nations,  ancient  and 
modern,  we  find  no  example  of  a  growth  so  rapid,  so 
gigantic  ;  of  a  people  so  prosperous  and  happy.  In 
contemplating  what  we  have  still  to  perform,  the 
heart  of  every  citizen  must  expand  with  joy  when  he 
reflects  how  near  o-ur  government  has  approached  to 
perfection  ;  that  in  respect  to  it,  we  have  no  essential 
improvement  to  make  ;  that  the  great  object  is  to 
preserve  it  in  the  essential  principles  and  features 
which  characterize  it,  and,  that  is  to  be  done,  by  pre 
serving  the  virtue  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  and  as  a  security  against  foreign  dangers,  to 
adopt  such  arrangements  as  are  indispensable  to  the 
support  of  our  independence,  our  rights,  and  liberties. 
If  we  persevere  in  the  career  in  which  we  have  ad 
vanced  so  far,  and  in  the  path  already  traced,  we 
cannot  fail,  by  the  favour  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
to  attain  the  high  destiny  which  seems  to  await  us. 

"In  the  administration  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  high  station,  with  some  of 
whom  I  have  been  connected  by  the  closest  ties  from 
early  life,  examples  are  presented,  which  will  always 
be  found  highly  instructive,  and  useful  to  their  suc 
cessors.  From  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  derive  all 
the  advantages  which  they  may  afford.  Of  my  im 
mediate  predecessor,  under  whom  so  important  a 
portion  of  this  great  and  successful  experiment  has 
been  made,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my 
earnest  wishes  that  he  may  long  enjoy,  in  his  retire 
ment,  the  affections  of  a  grateful  country,  the  best 
reward  of  exalted  talents,  and  the  most  faithful  and 
meritorious  services.  Relying  on  the  aid  to  be  deri 
ved  from  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  I 
enter  on  the  trust  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the 
suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens,  with  my  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  that  He  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  continue  to  us  that  protection,  which  He 
has  already  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  our  favour." 

During  this  year  the  republic  received  another 
accession  by  the  erection  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi 
into  a  state,  and  its  admission  into  the  union.  By 
the  act  of  admission  it  is  provided,  that  the  public 
lands,  while  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  sale,  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes  ;  that  lands  belonging  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  residing  without  the  state,  shall 
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never  be  taxed  higher  than  lands  belonging  to  per 
sons  residing  within  the  state  ;  and  that  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters 
leading  into  it,  or  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be 
common  highways,  and  for  ever  free  of  toll  or  duty 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  return  for 
this  concession,  congress  provided,  that,  after  paying 
a  debt  to  Georgia  and  indemnifying  certain  claimants, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
lying  within  the  state,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  making 
of  roads  and  canals  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  an  expedition  was  un 
dertaken  against  East  Florida  by  persons  claiming  to 
act  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the  revolted  Spa 
nish  colonies.  The  leader  of  this  expedition *styled 
himself  "  Citizen  Gregor  M'Gregor,  brigadier-general 
of  the  armies  of  the  united  provinces  of  New  Grenada 
and  Venezuela,  and  general  in  chief,  employed  to 
liberate  the  provinces  of  both  the  Floridas,  commis 
sioned  by  the  supreme  governments  of  Mexico  and 
South  America."  The  persons  that  combined  for 
this  purpose  took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River,  near  the  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  The  president,  apprised  of  this 
transaction,  ordered  an  expedition,  consisting  of  naval 
and  land  forces,  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  to  occupy 
the  island.  A  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
J.  D.  Henley,  with  troops  under  the  command  of 
James  Banhead,  arrived  off  Amelia  Island  on  the  22d 
of  December,  and  the  next  day  took  possession  of  it, 
hoisting  the  American  flag  at  Fernandina.  The 
president,  in  a  message  to  congress  relative  to  the 
capture,  observed,  "  In  expelling  these  adventurers 
from  these  posts,  it  was  not  intended  to  make  any 
conquest  from  Spain,  or  to  injure,  in  any  degree,  the 
cause  of  the  colonies."  The  real  reason  of  the  mea 
sure  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  invasion  interfered 
with  endeavours  which  were  then  making  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  following  year  the  union  received  the  acces^ 
sion  of  another  state,  that  of  Illinois.  At  the  time  of 
its  admission,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
granted  to  the  state  one  section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of 
every  township  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  three 
per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States 
lands  lying  within  the  state  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  of  which  one  sixth  part  must  be  exclusively 
bestowed  on  a  college  or  university.  The  constitu 
tion  happily  provides,  that  no  more  slaves  shall  tie 
introduced  into  the  state.  In  1819  the  Alabama  ter- 
ritory  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  -the  union  ;  and 
the  Arkansaw  territory  was,  by  an  act  of  congress 
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erected  into  a  territorial  government.  In  the  follow 
ing  year  the  district  of  Maine  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts,  formed  into  a  distinct  state,  and  ad 
mitted  into  the  union. 

During  this  year  the  American  congress  did- them* 
selves  honour  by  providing  more  effectually  against 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade.  The  enactment  declared, 
that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  of  the 
ship's  company  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  engaged 
hi  the  slave  trade,  or  any  person  whatever  being  of 
the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
owned  by,  or  navigated 'for,  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shalloon  foreign,  shore  seize  any  negro  or  mu 
latto,  not  held  to  service  or  labour  by  the  laws  either 
of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States, 
with  intent  to  make  him  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy  or 
forcibly  bring  or  receive  him  on  board  with  such  in 
tent,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and  on  conviction 
shall  suffer  death. 

A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  was  con 
cluded  at  Washington,  February  22,  1819,  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1821  it 
was  reluctantly  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
possession  was  taken  of  those  provinces  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  On  the  1st  of  July,  General 
Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
Floridas,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  "that  the 
government  heretofore  exercised  over  the  said  pro 
vinces  under  the  authority  of  Spain  has  ceased,  and 
Ihat  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  establish 
ed  over  the  same  ;  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that  in  the  mean  time 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion 
they  profess  ;  that  all  laws  and  municipal  regulations 
which  were  in  existence  at  the  cessation  of  the  late 
government  remain  in  full  force,  and  all  civil  officers 
charged  with  their  execution,"  with  certain  exceptions 
and  limitations,  "  are  continued  in  their  functions." 
On  the  7th  of  July,  the  colonel  commandant,  Don 
Jose  Gallava,  commissioner  on  the  part  of  his  Catho 
lic  majesty,  made  to  Major-General  Jackson,  the  com 
missioner  of  the  United  States,  a  delivery  of  the  keys 
of  the  town  of  Pensacola,  of  the  archives,  documents, 
and  other  articles,  mentioned  in  the  inventories,  de 
claring  that  he  releases  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Spaig  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  West  Florida 
who  may  choose  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  same  day,  Colonel  Joseph_Cop- 


pinger,  governor  of  East  Florida,  issued  a  proclama 
tion  to  the  inhabitants,  announcing  that,  on  the  10th 
day  of  this  month,  "  possession  will  be  given  to  Colo 
nel-Robert  Butler,  the  commissioner  legally  authorized 
by  the  United  States."  The  American  authorities 
were  accordingly  put  in  possession  of  the  Floridas. 

During  this  year  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state 
into  the  union,  forming  the  eleventh  state  added  to  the 
thirteen  confederated  states  which  signed  the  declara 
tion  of  independence,  making  the  present- number  of 
the  United  States  twenty- four.  The  proposition  for  the 
admission  of  this  state,  which  was  brought  forward 
in  the  session  of  1819,  produced  vehement  discussion 
in  the  congress,  and  excited  an  intense  interest 
throughout  the  whole  union.  The  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  the  territory  having  been  considered  as  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  had  derived  from  their  connexion 
with  the  Spaniards  and  French  the  custom,  which 
they  deemed  equivalent  to  the  right,  of  possessing 
slaves  ;  it  was  proposed,  however,  in  admitting  the 
territory  to  the  privileges  of  a  state,  to  prevent  the 
increase  and  to  insure  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery,  by  the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  : — 
"  Provided,  that  the  further  introduction  of  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  be  prohibited,  except  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted  ;  and  that  all  the  children  born 
within  the  said  state  after  the  admission  thereof  into 
the  Union  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years."  Judging  from  the  previous  views  and  mea 
sures  of  the  general  government,  in  similar  and 
analogous  cases,  it  could  hardly  have  been  conjec 
tured,  that  the  result  of  proposing  such  a  limited  and 
qualified  restriction  would  be  doubtful.  The  house 
of  representatives,  after  a  short  but  animated  debate, 
refused  to  pass  the  bill  without  the  restriction  ;  but 
the  senate  refused  to  pass  the  bill  with  it ;  conse 
quently  the  bill  itself  was  lost,  and  Missouri  still  con 
tinued  under  her  former  territorial  government.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  several  proceedings 
passed  in  the  two  houses  of  congress,  that  it  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  its  walls  that  such  a  question 
was  agitated,  before  it  was  decided.  When,  how 
ever,  it  came  to  be  generally-  known  what  principles 
had  been  advanced,  what  votes  had  been  given,  with 
what  ardour  and  vehemence  the  advocates  of  slavery 
had  urged  their  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  jus 
tice,  the  reason,  and  good  sense  of  congress,  but -upon 
their  interests,  their  prejudices,  and  their  fears,  by 
how  slender  a  majority  a  measure  had  been  checked, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  the  best  friends 
of  American  liberty,  would  have  been  productive  01 
incalculable  and  interminable  mischiefs,  it. excited  a 
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feeling  of  universal  surprise  and  alarm.  It  is  in 
structive  to  observe  that  many  of  the  stanchest  ad 
vocates  of  liberal  ideas,  who  delighted  in  appropriating 
to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  republicans,  suf 
fered  their  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  the  congress 
in  the  internal  government  of  an  individual  state,  to 
engage  them  on  the  side  of  the  perpetuators  of  sla 
very.  Jefferson,  who  prided  himself  in  being  the 
devoted  friend  of  liberty,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  states  afflicted 
with  this  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to 
be  presented  with  freedom  and  a  dagger  ?  For,  if 
congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  states  within  the  states,  it  will 
be  but  another  exercise  of  that  power  to  declare  that 
all  shall  be  free.  Are  we  then  to  see  again  Athenian 
and  Lacedemonian  confederacies  ? — to  wage  another 
Peloponnesian  war  to  settle  the  ascendency  between 
them  ?  Or  is  this  the  tocsin  of  merely  a  servile  war  ? 
That  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  not,  I  hope,  by  you  or 
me.  Surely  they  will  parley  awhile,  and  give  us 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way."*  The  consequence  of 
this  combination  of  the  advocates  of  the  sovereignty 
of  individual  states  with  those  who  make  a  traffic  of 
the  bodies  of  their  fellow  men,  was  the  passing  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  in  the  next  session 
of  the  congress,  without  the  restricting  clause  ;  a  cir 
cumstance  which  occasioned  the  deep  regret  and 
mortification  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
ern  states,  and  excited  feelings  which  it  has  been 
feared  by  many  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  union.t 

No  circumstances  of  particular  interest  in  the 
transactions  of  the  general  government  occurred  till 
the  year  1824,  when  articles  of  a  convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  were 
subscribed  at  London  by  plenipotentiaries  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  By  the  first  article,  the  com 
manders  and  commissioned  officers  of  each  of  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  governments  to  cruise  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  are  empowered,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  detain,  examine,  capture,  and 
deliver  over  for  trial  and  adjudication  by  some  com 
petent  tribunal,  any  ship  or  vessel  concerned  in  the 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  347. 

t  "  The  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political, 
with  a  geographical  line,  once  conceived,  I  feared  would  never 
more  be  obliterated  from  the  mind  ;  that  it  would  be  recurring  on 
every  occasion,  and  renewing  irritations,  until  it  would  kindle  such 
mutual  and  mortal  hatred,  as  to  render  separation  preferable  to 
Eternal  discord.  I  have  been  among  the  most  sanguine  in  believing 


illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  carrying  the  flag  of  tho 
other. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  convention  was  also 
concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  emperor  of  Russia.  By  the  third  article  o» 
this  convention  it  was  agreed,  "  that,  hereafter,  there 
shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any 
establishment  upon  the  northern  [north-west]  coast 
of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to 
the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of 
north  latitude  ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  there 
shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under 
the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel." 

This  year  is  signalized  in  American  history  by 
the  visit  of  the  venerable  La  Fayette,  on  the  express 
invitation  of  congress.  He  arrived  in  the  harbour 
of  New  York  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  the  vice-president  at  Staten  Island. 
A  committee  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  citizens, 
proceeded  to  Staten  Island  to  welcome  him  to  theit 
capital.  A  splendid  escort  of  steamboats,  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  every  nation,  and  bearing  thou 
sands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to  the  view  of  assem 
bled  multitudes  at  New  York,  who  manifested  their 
joy  at  beholding  him,  by  acclamations,  and  by  tears. 
At  the  city  hall  the  officers  of  the  city  and  many 
citizens  were  presented  to  him ;  and  he  was  wel 
comed  by  an  address  from  the  mayor.  While  he 
was  at  New  York,  deputations  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Haven,  and  from  many  other  cities, 
arrived  with  invitations  for  him  to  visit  them.  After 
remaining  a  few  -days  at  New  York,  he  proceeded 
to  Boston,  where  he  met  with  the  same  cordial  recep 
tion.  The  general  soon  after  returned  to  New  York, 
visited  Albany  and  the  town's  on  Hudson  River, 
and  afterwards  passed  through  the  intermediate 
states  to  Virginia.  He  returned  to  Washington  du 
ring  the  session  of  congress,  and  remained  there 
several  weeks.  Congress  voted  him  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  as  a 
remuneration,  in  part,  of  his  services  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

General  Lafayette  was  present  at  the  imposing  ce 
remony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  to  which 


that  our  union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it  much, 
and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  direct  consequene* 
of  this  question  ;  not  by  the  line  which  has  been  so  confidently 
counted  on  ;  the  laws  of  nature  control  this  ;  but  by  the  Potomac, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri,  or,  more  probably,  the  Mississippi  upwards  •» 
our  northern  boundary." — Jefferson's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  Z21-. 
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he  had  been  invited  by  the  Association  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  those  which  fell 
in  the  battle  of  June  17,  1775.* 

*  The  sun  rose  clear,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Bunker's 
Hill ;  and  thousands  of  voices,  joined  with  the  cheerful  sound  of 
bells  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  saluted  him  with  their  patriotic 
shouts.  At  seven  A.  M.  passing  through  this  crowd,  which  was 
excited  by  glorious  recollections  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  General 
Lafayette  proceeded  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Massachusetts,  where 
deputations  from  the  grafld  lodges  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey,  were  as 
sembled,  with  the  officers  of  the  chapter  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
tp  receive  and  compliment  him. 

At  ten  o'clock,  2,000  Free-masons,  sixteen  companies  of  volun 
teer  infantry,  a  corps  of  mounted  militia,  with  the  different  corpo 
rations,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  proceeded  to  the 
state-house,  where  the  procession  was  formed  under  the  inspection 
of  Gen.  Lyman ;  while  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Masonic  order 
went  for  Gen.  Lafayette,  who  had  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  on  leaving  the  lodge. 

At  half  past  ten  the  procession  began  to  move :  it  consisted  of 
about  7,000  persons ;  two  hundred  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  re 
volution  marched  in  front,  and  forty  veterans,  glorious  relics  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  followed  them  in  eight  open  carriages. 
They  were  decorated  with  a  broad  ribbon,  on  which  was  this  in 
scription  : — "17th  June,  1775."  Some  of  them  had  on  their 
shoulders  the  cartridge-belts  they  had  worn  on  that  memorable 
day;  and  one  of  them,  wjio  had  been  a  drummer,  still  bore  the 
drum  with  which  he  hatf  several  times  rallied  the  American  bat 
talions,  when  broken  by  the  English  columns.  Behind  them 
marched  a  long  line  of  persons  formed  of  the  numerous  subscribers 
to  the  monument,  six  abreast;  and  2,000  Masons,  clad  in  rich  or 
naments,  and  bearing  the  instruments  and  symbols  of  their  order. 
Last  came  Gen.  Lafayette,  in  an  elegant  carriage,  drawn  by  six 
beautiful  white  horses.  Next  behind  him  followed  a  long  line  of 
coaches,  in  which  were  his  son,  his  secretary,  the  governor  of  Mas- 
sachnsetts  and  his  staff;  finally,  a  great  number  of  persons  of  dis 
tinction,  natives  and  strangers.  This  column  proceeded,  with  the 
sound  of  music  and  ringing  of  bells,  through  the  jnidst  of  200,000 
citizens,  who  had' assembled  from  all  the  states  of  the  union  ;  while 
the  general  was  at  intervals  saluted  by  artillery  and  general  accla 
mations.  He  arrived  at  Bunker's  Hill  at  half  past  twelve,  and  the 
whole  crowd  was  soon  ranged  in  regular  order  on  the  hill,  where 
the  monument  was  to  be  erected,  to  witness  the  national  gratitude 
expressed  to  the  first  heroes  of  the  revolution. 

The  humble  pyramid  erected  in  former  limes,  over  the  remains 
nf  Warren  and  his  companions,  which  we  ha'd  seen  on  our  first 
visit  to  Bunker's  Hill,  had  disappeared.  From  the  largest  piece  of 
wood  it  contained,  a  cane  had  been  formed,  which  was  mounted 
with  gold,  and  bore  an  inscription  referring  to  its  origin,  and  sta 
ting,  that  it  had  been  presented  by  the  Masons  of  Charlestown  to 
(Jen.  Lafayette,  who  accepted  it  as  a  precious  relic  of  the  American 
revolution.  A  large  excavation  which  had  been  made  at  thatplace. 
showed  that  the  new  monument  was  to  be  raised  on  the  same  spot. 

A  few  moments  after  we  had  taken  our  places  around  that  exca 
vation,  and  silence  had  been  obtained  throughout,  the  numerous 
crowd  that  surrounded,  awaiting  the  ceremony  in  solemn  silence, 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  accompa 
nied  by  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  order,  Brother  Lafayette, 
Mr.  Webster,  and  the  principal  architect,  proceeded  to  lay  the  first 
stone  of  the  monument,  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Masonic 
order.  In  an  iron  chest  were  placed  medals,  pieces  of  money,  and 
a  silver  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  the  order  of  ceremonies. 
This  box  was  placed  under,  the  stone,  on  which  the  Grand  Master 
poured  wheat,  oil,  and  wine;  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  the  chap 
lain  of  the  day,  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  Masonic  com 
mand  to  finish  the  monument  was  then  given,  and  a  salute  of  ar 
tillery  announced  that  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accomplished. 

The  procession  then  moved  to  a  vast  amphitheatre,  formed  on 
the  northeastern  declivity  of  the  hill;  At  the  centre  of  its  base  was 
raised  a  covered  platform,  from  which  the  orator  of  the  day  was 
to  raise  his  voice,  and  address  an  audience  of  15,000  persons,  as- 
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sembled  in  the  amphitheatre.  All  the  revolutionary  officers  and 
soldiers,  several  of  whom  had  come  from  great  distances  to  witness 
this  solemnity,  were  seated  opposite  the  stage,  the  survivors  of' 
Bunker's  Hill  forming  a  little  group  in  their  front.  At  the  head 
of  that  parly  was  placed,  in  a  large  chair,  the  only  surviving  gene 
ral  of  the,  revolution,  Lafayette.  Immediately  behind  were  2,000 
ladies,  brilliantly  dressed,  who  seemed  to  form  a  guard  of  honour 
for  those  venerable  old  men,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  tumultu 
ous  throng  of  the  crowd.  Beyond  the  ladies,  more  than  10,000 
persons  were  seated  on  the  numerous  benches  which  were  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  top  of  which  was  crowned  by  upwards 
of  30,000  spectators,  who,  although  beyom!  the  reach  of  the  ora 
tor's  voice,  stood  motionless,  and  in  the  most  profound  silence. 
After  the  agitation  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  movements 
of  so  large  a  crowd,  had  been  tranquillized,  the  melodious  sound 
of  a  large  choir  of  singers  was  heard,  who  were  concealed  be 
hind  the  stage,  and  raised  a  patriotic  and  religious  song,  the  deep 
melody  of  which  agreeably  prepared  the  minds  of  all  for  the  im 
pressions  of  eloquence.  This  music  was  succeeded  by  a  prayer 
from  Dr.  Thaxter ;  and  when  the  venerable  pastor,  who  had  had 
the  honour  of  fighting  at  Bunker's  Hill,  presented  himself  before 
the  assembly,  with  his  white  locks  falling  in  long  silver  curls  on 
his  shoulders  ;  when  he  raised  towards  heaven  his  hands  enfeebled 
by  age,  and  with  a  voice  still  strong,  implored  the  benedictions  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  the  whole  audience 
seemed  penetrated  with  inexpressible  emotions.  At  length  the  ora 
tor  of  the  day,  Mr.  Webster,  presented  himself  in  his  tnrn ;  his 
tall  stature,  his  athletic  form,  the  noble  expression  of  his  counte 
nance,  and  the  fire  of  his  eye,  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  so 
lemnity  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time 
rendered  popular  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  was  welcomed 
by  the  assembly  with  every  expression  of  pleasure.  The  murmur 
of  satisfaction  with  which  he  was  saluted,  ascended  from  the  base 
of  the  hill  to  the  summit,  and  prevented  him  for  a  few  instants 
from  beginning  his  discourse. 

During  his  discourse,  the  orator  was  sometimes  interrupted  by 
bursts  of  applause  from  the  audience,  who  could  not  repress  the 
expression  of  their  sympathetic  feelings,  when  Mr.  Webster  ad 
dressed  the  revolutionary  veterans,  and  Gen.  Lafayette;  and  while 
they,  uncovering  their  venerable  heads,  arose  to  receive  the  thanks 
which  were  offered  them  in  the  name  of  the  people.  A  hymn, 
sung  in  choir  by  the  whole  assembly,  succeeded  this  speech,  and 
terminated  the  second  part  of  the  ceremony. 

At  the  signal  given  by  a  field  piece,  the  procession  formed  anew, 
mounted  the  hill,  and  went  to  seat  themselves  at  a  banquet  prepared 
on  the  summit.  There,  under  an  immense  wooden  covering,  4,000 
persons  took  their  places  without  confusion.  The  tables  were 
spread  with  so  much  art,  that  the  voice  of  the  president,  and  all  : 
those  who  offered  toasts,  or  made  speeches,  were  easily  heard,  not 
only  by  the  company,  but  also  by  a  great  number  of  spectalors  sta 
tioned  without.  The  names  of  Warren,  the  orator  of  the  day,  and 
the  guest  of  the  nation,  were  proposed  by  turns  during  the  repast. 
Before  leaving  the  table,  the  general  rose  to  return  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  monument  association,  and  expressed  himself  in 
these  terms : 

"  I  will  now  ask  your  attention,  only  to  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  my  revolutionary  companions  in  arms,  as  well  as  in  my  own 
name,  gentlemen,  for  the  testimonies  of  esteem  and  affection,  I  may 
say  filial  affection,  with  which  we  have  been  this  day  loaded.  We 
offer  you  our  best  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  republican  liberty 
and  equality,  self-government,  and  happy  union  between  the  states 
of  the  confederation:  objects  for  which  we  fought  and  bled, — for  it 
is  on  them  that  the  hopes  of  mankind  now  rest.  Permit  me  to  give 
you  the  following  toast :  '  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  Holy  Resistance 
to  oppression,  which  has  freed  the  American  hemisphere  : — t'ne 
anniversary  toast  at  the  jubilee  of  the  next  half  century  shall  be: — 
Europe  Disenthralled.'"  This  toast  was  received  with  transport ; 
and  immediately  after  the  company  returned  to  the  city. — 
scur's  Journal. 
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Mr.  Adams  delivered  the  following  address  to  both 
houses  of  congress  : 

"In  compliance  with  a  usage,  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  our  federal  constitution,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  in  the  career 
upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  I  appear,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  in  your  presence,  and  in  that  of  heaven,  to 
bind  myself  by  the  solemnity  of  religious  obligation, 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  allotted  to 
me  in  the  station  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

"  In  unfolding  to  my  countrymen  the  principles  by 
which  I  shall  be  governed,  in  the  fulfilment  of  those 
duties,  my  first  resort  will  be  to  that  constitution, 
which  I  shall  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  pre 
serve,  protect,  and  defend.  That  revered  instrument 
enumerates  the  powers  and  prescribes  the  duties  of 
the  executive  magistrate ;  and,  in  its  first  words, 
declares  the  purposes  to  which  these,  and  the  whole 
action  of  the  government,  instituted  by  it,  should  be 
invariably  and  sacredly  devoted:  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran 
quillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
the  people  of  this  union,  in  their  successive  genera 
tions.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  social  compact,  one 
of  these  generations  has  passed  away.  It  is  the 
work  of  our  forefathers.  Administered  by  some  of 
its  most  eminent  men,  who  contributed  to  its  forma 
tion,  through  a  most  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  peace 
and  war,  incidental  to  the  condition  of  associated 
man,  it  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  those  illustrious  benefactors  of  their  age  and  na 
tion.  It  has  promoted  the  lasting  welfare  of  that 
country  so  dear  to  us  all  ;  it  has,  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity,  secured  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  this  people.  We  now 
receive  it  as  a  precious  inheritance  from  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  establishment,  doubly 
bound  by  the  examples  which  they  have  left  us,  and 
by  the  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed,  as  the  fruits 
of  their  labours,  to  transmit  the  same,  unimpaired,  to 
the  succeeding  generation. 

"  In  the  compass  of  thirty-six  years  since  this  great 
national  covenant  was  instituted,  a  body  of  laws,  en 
acted  under  its  authority,  and  in  conformity  with  its 
provisions,  has  unfolded  its  powers,  and  carried  into 
practical  operation  its  effective  energies.  Subordi 
nate  departments  have  distributed  tht  executive  func 
tions  in  their  various  relations  to  foreign  affairs,  to 
the  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  to  the  military 
force  of  the  union,  by  land  and  sea.  A  co-ordinate 
department  of  the  judiciary  has  expounded  the  con 


stitution  and  the  laws  ;  settling,  in  harmonious  coin 
cidence  with  the  legislative  will,  numerous  weighty 
questions  of  construction,  which  the  imperfection  of 
human  language  had  rendered  unavoidable.  The 
year  of  jubilee,  since  the  first  formation  of  our  union, 
has  just  elapsed  ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our  inde 
pendence,  is  at  hand.  The  consummation  of  both 
was  effected  by  this  constitution. 

"  Since  that  period,  a  population  of  four  millions 
has  multiplied  to  twelve  ;  a  territory  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi,  has  been  extended  from  sea  to  sea  ;  new 
states  have  been  admitted  to  the  union,  in  numbers 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  confederation  ;  treaties  of 
peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have  been  concluded 
with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth  ;  the  people 
of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions  acquired,  not 
by  conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with 
us  in  the  participation  of  our  rights  and  duties,  ot 
our  burdens  and  blessings  ;  the  forest  has  fallen  by 
the  axe  of  our  woodsmen  ;  the  soil  has  been  made  to 
teem  by  the  tillage  of  our  farmers  ;  our  commerce 
has  whitened  every  ocean  ;  the  dominion  of  every 
man  over  physical  nature  has  been  extended  by  the 
invention  of  our  artists  ;  liberty  and  law  have  march 
ed  hand  in  hand  ;  all  the  purposes  of  human  associa 
tion  have  been  accomplished  as  effectively  as  under 
any  other  government  on  the  globe  ;  and  at  a  cost 
little  exceeding,  in  a  whole  generation,  the  expendi 
ture  of  other  nations  in  a  single  year. 

"  Such  is  the  unexaggerated  picture  of  our  condi 
tion,  under  a  constitution  founded  upon  the  republican 
principle  of  equal  rights.  To  admit  that  this  picture 
has  its  shades,  is  but  to  say,  that  it  is  still  the  condi 
tion  of  men  upon  earth.  From  evil,  physical,  moral 
and  political,  it  is  not  our  claim  to  be  exempt.  We 
have  suffered,  sometimes  by  the  visitation  of  heaven, 
through  disease  ;  often,  by  the  wrongs  and  injustice 
of  other  nations,  even  to  the  extremities  of  war  ;  and 
lastly,  by  dissensions  among  ourselves — dissensions, 
perhaps,  inseparable  from  the  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
but  which  have,  more  than  once,  appeared  to  threat 
en  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and,  with  it,  tht 
overthrow  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  our  present  lot, 
and  all  our  earthly  hopes  of  the  future.  The 
causes  of  these  dissensions  have  been  various  ;  found 
ed  upon  differences  of  speculation  in  the  theory  of 
republican  government ;  upon  conflicting  views  of 
i policy,  in  our  relations  with  foreign  nations;  upon 
jealousies  of  partial  and  sectional  interests,  aggrava 
ted  by  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  strangers 
to  each  other  are  ever  apt  to  entertain. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  and  of  encourage 
ment  to  me,  to  observe  that  the  great  result  of  this, 
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experiment,  upon  the  theory  of  human  rights,  has,  at 
the  close  of  that  generation  by  which  is  was  formed, 
been  crowned  with  success,  equal  to  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  founders.  Union,  justice,  tranquil 
lity,  the  common  defence,  the  general  welfare,  and 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  all  have  been  promoted  by 
the  government  under  which  we  have  lived.  Stand 
ing  at  this  point  of  time ;  looking  back  to  that  ge 
neration  which  has  gone  by,  and  forward  to  that 
which  is  advancing,  we  may,  at  once,  indulge  in 
grateful  exultation,  and  in  cheering  hope.  From  the 
experience  of  the  past,  we  derive  instructive  lessons 
for  the  future.  Of  the  two  great  political  parties 
which  have  divided  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  our 
country,  the  candid  and  the  just  will  now  admit,  that 
both  have  contributed  splendid  talents,  spotless  in 
tegrity,  ardent  patriotism,  and  disinterested  sacrifices, 
to  the  formation  and  administration  of  this  govern 
ment  ;  and  that  both  have  required  a  liberal  indul 
gence  for  a  portion  of  Iranian  infirmity  and  error. 
The  revolutionary  wars  of  Europe,  commencing 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  government  of  the 
United  States  first  went  into  operation  under  this 
constitution,  excited  a  collision  of  sentiments  and  of 
sympathies  which  kindled  all  the  passions,  and  embit 
tered  the  conflict  of  parties,  till  the  nation  was  involv 
ed  in  war,  and  the  union  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

•"  This  time  of  trial  embraced  a  period  of  five  and 
twenty  years,  during  which,  the  policy  of  the  union 
in  its  relations  with  Europe,  constituted  the  princi 
pal  'basis  of  our  political  divisions,  and  the  most  ar 
duous  part  of  the  action  of  our  federal  government. 
With  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  terminated,  and  our  own  subsequent  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  this  baneful  weed  of  party  strife 
was  uprooted.  From  that  time,  no  difference  of 
principle,  connected  either  with  the  theory  of  govern 
ment,  or  with  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
has  existed  or  been  called  forth,  in  force  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  continued  combination  of  parties,  or  to  give 
more  than  wholesome  animation  to  the  public  senti 
ment  or  legislative  debate.  Our  political  creed  is, 
Without  a  dissenting  voice  that  can  be  heard,  that 
the  will  of  the  people  is  the  source,  and  the  happi 
ness  of  the  people  the  end,  of  all  legitimate  govern 
ment  upon  earth — that  the  best  security  for  the 
beneficence  and  the  best  guarantee  against  the  abuse 
of  power,  consists  in  the  freedom,  the  purity,  and  thei 
frequency  of  popular  elections— that  the  general  go 
vernment  of  the  union,  and  the  separate  governments 
of  the  states,  are  all  sovereignties  of  limited  powers  ; 
fellow-servants  of  the  same  masters  ;  uncontrolled 
Urithin  their  respective  spheres ;  uncontrollable  but  by 


encroachments  upon  each  other — that  the  firmest 
security  of  peace  is  the  preparation,  during  peace,  of 
the  defences  of  war — that  a  rigorous  economy  and 
accountability  of  public  expenditures,  should  guard 
against  the  aggravation,  and  alleviate,  when  possible, 
the  burden  of  taxation — that  the  military  should  be 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power — that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religious  opinion 
should  be  inviolate — that  the  policy  of  our  country 
is  peace,  and  the  ark  of  our  salvation,  union,  are 
articles  of  faith  upon  which  we  are  all  now  agreed. 
If  there  have  been  those  who  doubted  whether  a  con 
federated  representative  democracy  were  a  govern 
ment  competent  to  the  wise  and  orderly  management 
of  the  common  concerns  of  a  mighty  nation,  those 
doubts  have  been  dispelled.  If  there  have  been  pro 
jects  of  partial  confederacies  to  be  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  union,  they  have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds  :  if  there  have  been  dangerous  attachments  to 
one  foreign  nation  and  antipathies  against  another, 
they  have  been  extinguished.  Ten  years  of  peace, 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  assuaged  the  animosities 
of  political  contention,  and  blended  into  harmony  the 
most  discordant  elements  of  public  opinion.  There 
still  remains  one  effort  of  magnanimity,  one  sacrifice 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  to  be  made  by  the  individu 
als  throughout  the  nation,  who  have  heretofore  fol 
lowed  the  standards  of  political  party.  It  is  that  of 
discarding  every  remnant  of  rancour  against  each 
other  ;  of  embracing,  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and 
of  yielding  to  talents  and  virtue  alone,  that  confidence 
which,  in  times  of  contention  for  principle,  was  be 
stowed  only  upon  those  who  wore  the  badge  of  party 
communion. 

"  The  collisions  of  party  spirit,  which  originated  in 
speculative  opinions,  or  in  different  views  of  adminis 
trative  policy,  are,  in  their  nature,  transitory.  Those 
which  are  founded  on  geographical  divisions,  adverse 
interests  of  soil,  climate,  and  modes  of  domestic  life, 
are  more  permanent,  and  therefore  perhaps  more 
dangerous.  It  is  this  which  gives  inestimable  value 
to  the  character  of  our  government,  at  once  federal 
and  national.  It  holds  out  to  us  a  perpetual  admo 
nition  to  preserve  alike,  and  with  equal  anxiety,  the 
rights  of  each  individual  state  in  its  own  government, 
and  the  rights  of  the  whole  nation  in  that  of  the 
union.  Whatsoever  is  of  domestic  concernment,  un 
connected  with  the  other  members  of  the  union,  or 
with  foreign  lands,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  state  governments.  Whatsoever  directly 
involves  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  federative  fra 
ternity,  or  of  foreign  powers,  is  of  the  resort  of  this 
general  government.  The  duties  of  both  are  obvious 
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hr  the  general  prmciple,  Ihough  sometimes  perplexed 
with  difficulties  in  the  detail.  To  respect  the  rights 
of  the  state  governments,  is  the  inviolable  duty  of 
that  of  the  union  ;  the  government  of  every  state  will 
feel  its  own  obligation  f>  respect  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  whole.  The  prejudices,  every  where 
too  commonly  entertained  against  distant  strangers, 
nre  worn  away,  and  the  jealousies  of  jarring  interests 
are  allayed  by  the  composition  and  functions  of  the 
great  national  councils,  annually  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  union  at  this  place.  Here  the  distin 
guished  men  from  every  section  of  our  country,  while 
meeting  to  deliberate  upon  the  great  interests  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  deputed,  learn  to  estimate  the  ta 
lents,  and  do  justice  to  the  virtues  of  each  other.  The 
harmony  of  the  nation  is  promoted,  and  the  whole 
union  is  knit  together,  by  the  sentiments  of  mutual 
respect,  the  habits  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  ties 
of  personal  friendship,  formed  between  the  representa 
tives  of  its  several  parts,  in  the  performance  of  their 
service  at  this  metropolis. 

"  Passing  from  this  general  review  of  the  purpose 
and  injunctions  of  the  federal  constitution  and  their 
results,  as  indicating  the  first  traces  of  the  path  of 
duty  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  trust,  I  turn  to 
the  administration  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  as 
the  second.  It  has  passed  away  in  a  period  of  pro 
found  peace  ;  how  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  country's  name,  is 
known  to  you  all.  The  great  features  of  its  policy, 
in  general  concurrence  with  the  will  of  the  legisla 
ture,  have  been— to  cherish  peace,  while  preparing 
for  defensive  war;  to  yield  exact  justice  to  other 
nations,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  our  own  ;  to  che 
rish  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  equal  rights, 
wherever  they  were  proclaimed  ;  to  discharge,  with 
all  possible  promptitude,  the  national  debt ;  to  reduce, 
within  the  narrowest  limits  of  efficiency,  the  military 
force  ;  to  improve  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  army  ;  to  provide  and  sustain  a  school  of  military 
science ;  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  ;  to  promote  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian  tribes  ;  and  to  proceed  in  the  great  system 
of  internal  improvements,  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  union.  Under  the  pledge 
of  these  promises,  made  by  that  eminent  citizen,  at 
the  time  of  his  first  induction  into  this  office,  in  his 
career  of  eight  years,  the  internal  taxes  have  been 
repealed  ;  sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt  have  been 
discharged ;  provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort 
ajid  relief  of  the  aged  and  indigent  among  the  survi 
ving  warriors  of  the  revolution  ;  the  regular  armed 
force  has  been  reduced,  and  its  constitution  revised  | 


and  perfected  ;  the  accountability  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  moneys  has  been  made  more  effective  ;  the 
Floridas  have  been  peaceably  acquired,  and  our 
boundary  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
the  independence  of  the  southern  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  has  been  recognised  and  recommended 
by  example  and  by  counsel,  to  the  potentates  of 
Europe ;  progress  has  been  made  in  the  defence  of 
the  country,  by  fortifications,  and  the  increase  of  the 
navy  towards  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African 
traffic  in  slaves  ;  in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunk  rs 
of  our  land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
mind  ;  in  exploring  the  interior  regions  of  the  union  ; 
and  in  preparing,  by  scientific  researches  and  surveys, 
for  the  further  application  of  our  national  resources 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  our  country. 

"  In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  and;perf6rmj 
ance  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  the  line  of  duty/ 
for  his  successor,  is  clearly  delineated.  To  pursue, 
to  their  consummation,  those  purposes  of  improvement 
in  our  common  condition,  instituted  or  recommended 
by  him,  will  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  my  obliga 
tions.  To  the  topic  of  internal  improvement,  em 
phatically  urged  by  him  at  his  inauguration,  I  recur 
with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  is  that  from  which  I 
am  convinced  that  the  unborn  millions  of  onr  pos 
terity,  who  are,  in  future  ages,  to  people  this  conti 
nent,  will  derive  their  most  fervent  gratitude  to  the 
founders  of  the  union  ;  that,  in  which  the  beneficent 
action  of  its  government  will  be  most  deeply  felt  and 
acknowledged.  The  magnificence  and  splendour  of 
their  public  works  are  among  the  imperishable  glories 
of  the  ancient  republics.  The  roads  and  aqueducts 
of  Rome  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  after  ages, 
and  have  survived  thousands  of  years,  after  all  her 
conquests  have  been  swallowed  up  in  despotism,  or 
become  the  spoil  of  barbarians.  Some  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
congress  for  legislation  upon  objects  of  this  nature.- 
The  most  respectful  deference  is  due  to  doubts  origi-- 
nating  in  pure  patriotism,  and  sustained  by  venerated 
authority.  But  nearly  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  the  construction  of  the  first  national  road  was 
commenced.  The  authority  for-its  construction  was 
then  unquestioned.  To  how  many  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  has  it  proved  a  benefit  ?  To  what  single 
individual  has  it  ever  proved  an  injury '?  Repeated 
liberal  and 'candid  discussions  in  the  legislature  have 
conciliated  the  sentiments,  and  proximated  the 
opinions  of  enlightened  minds,  upon  the  question  01 
constitutional  power.  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  by  the 
same  process  of  friendly,  patient,  and  persevering 
deliberation,  all  constitutional  objections  will  ulti- 
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mutely  be  removed.  The  extent  and  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  general  government,  in  relation  to 
this  transcendently  important  interest,  will  be  settled 
and  acknowledged,  to  the  common  satisfaction  of  all, 
and  every  speculative  scruple  will  be  solved  by  a 
practical  public  blessing. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  pe 
culiar  circumstances  of  the  recent  election,  which 
have  resulted  in  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  ad 
dressing  you,  at  this  time.  You  have  heard  the  ex 
position  of  the  principles  which  will  direct  me  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  high  and  solemn  trust  imposed  upon 
cne  in  this  station.  Less  possessed  of  your  confidence 
in  ndvance,  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  the  prospect  that  I  shall  stand,  more  and 
oftener,  in  need  of  your  indulgence.  Intentions,  up 
right  and  pure ;  a  heart  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  and  the  unceasing  application  of  all  the 
faculties  allotted  to  me,  to  her  service,  are  all  the 
pledges  that  I  can  give,  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  arduous  duties  I  am  to  undertake.  To  the 
guidance  of  the  legislative  councils  ;  to  the  assistance 
of  the  executive  and  subordinate  departments  ;  to  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  respective  state  govern 
ments  ;  to  the  candid  and  liberal  support  of  the  pee- 
ple,  so  far  as  it  may  be  deserved  by  honest  industry 
and  zeal,  I  shall  look  for  whatever  success  may  at 
tend  my  public  service  :  and  knowing,  that,  except 
4he  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
"vain  ;  with  fervent  supplications  for  his  favour,  to  his 
overruling  Providence  I  commit,  with  humble  but 
fearless  confidence,  my  own  fate,  and  the  future  des 
tinies  of  my  country." 

In  August,  1826,  Lafayette  repaired  to  Washington, 
to  take  leave  of  the  president,  and  his  last  look  of  the 
land  through  which  he  had  passed  as  a  laurelled  victor, 
receiving  the  homage  of  nations.  His  was  the  homage 
of  the  heart ;  the  offerings  he  received  was  the  gratitude 
of  an  enlightened  people.  "  The  last  three  weeks  which 
he  spent  in  the  United  States,  was  exceedingly  well 
appropriated  ;  and,  no  doubt,  after  much  reflection, 
by  him — for  he  is  a  man  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  than  an  observance  of 
every  right  rule  of  conduct,  a  deviation  from  which 
might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  any  of  them.  This 
induced  him,  after  witnessing  the  magnificent  cere 
mony  at  Boston,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  leisurely  to  return  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  (visiting  many  of  his  personal  friends 
in  the  way,  and  reviewing  the  battle  field  at  Brandy- 
wine,)  that  his  last  moments  might  be  given  up  to  a 
orief  residence  in  what  must  be  metaphorically  re 
garded  as  the  heart  of  the  nation,  being  the  seat  of 


its  government,  where  the  chief  agents  of  millions 
of  their  fellow-citizens  are  gathered  together,  to  ex 
ecute  the  laws,  and  distribute  that  moral  force,  for 
the  preservation  of  harmony,  which  rightfully  be 
longs  to  institutions  based  upon  the  self  competency  of 
a  free  people  for  the  self-management  of  their  own  af 
fairs  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Lafayette  mentally  looked 
over  the  whole  republic — the  twenty-four  sovereignties 
which  he  had  visited — and,  with  feelings  which  no 
honest  man  will  envy,  but  such  as  every  honourable 
one  would  desire  to  possess  for  himself,  reflected  on 
what  he  had  seen,  and  indulged  the  fond  hopes  of 
what  this  nation,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
builder,  would  attain,  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe 
riod  of  time  usually  allotted  to  men  now  living  ;  and 
his  tender  heart  must  have  seemed  to  melt  within  him, 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes  through  which  he 
had  passed  in  the  dark  days  of  the  revolution,  con 
trasted  with  the  triumphs  of  his  journey  through  the 
'  land  of  the  free.'  Not  the  triumphs  of  the  conquer 
or,  before  whom  the  enslaved  bow  to  the  dust,  and  by 
their  own  debasement  endeavour  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  oppressor  ;  but  growing  out  of  the  best  affec 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  for  kindnesses  rendered, 
when  a  weak  people  most  needed  them,  that  they 
might  become  strong,  and  laugh  the  oppressor  to  the 
scorn  and  contempt  that  tyranny  merits. 

"  From  the  city  of  Washington,  the  political  heart 
of  the  nation,  he  made  delightful  excursions  into 
Virginia,  in  which  it  happened  that  three  out  of  all 
the  presidents  which  we  have  had,  yet  reside  as 
citizens — distinguished  over  their  fellows  only  by 
the  right  of  franking  their  letters,  except  in  their 
private  virtues— and  this  is  all  the  distinction  that 
the  constitution  allows  ! — no  pension,  no  prece 
dent,  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  being  enabled 
to  correspond  through  the  post-offices  with  their  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  free  of  expense  !  He 
had  before  visited  one  of  the  lion-hearted  of  the  rev 
olution,  the  resolute  and  devoted  president  Adams ; 
and  the  other  ex-presidents  were,  the  author  of  the  de 
claration  of  independence  ;  a  soldier  who  spilled  his 
blood  in  supporting  it ;  and  he  to  whom,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  man  living,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  happy  constitution  of  the  United  States.  And 
in  one  of  those  excursions,  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  present  president  of  the  republic,  and  met  by  the 
venerable  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  a  fellow- 
soldier  also.  What  meetings  were  these  of  the 
great  and  the  good  !  We  can  entertain  some  idea 
of  the  sensations  which  they  produced,  but  lan 
guage  would  fail  to  give  utterance  to  it,  and  we  shall 
not  attempt  an  impossibility. 
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"  The  last  days  of  his  visit  were  properly  spent 
by  Lafayette  in  the  nation's  house,  on  the  invitation 
of  its  present  possessor,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Adams  was,  in  his  early  youth, 
a  favourite  with  the  general,  having  much  personal 
communication  with  him;  and  of  his  disposition 
and  ability  to  represent  the  hospitality  and  feeling 
of  the  millions  ef  free  people  over  whose  affairs  he 
presides,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt.  Lafayette  was 
at  home,  in  the  national  house,  in  the  city  of  Wash 
ington,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  family  which  had 
every  inducement  that  can  operate  on  the  human 
mind  to  make  him  comfortable  ;  this  was  his  abode 
till  the  moment  of  his  departure,  to  embark  in  the 
Brandywine,  named  in  compliment  to  him,  and  pe 
culiarly  fitted  for  his  accommodation — her  '  giddy 
mast'  bearing  the  stripes  and  the  stars,  her  bosom  to 
contain  the  person  of  our  guest :  a  man  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  'take  him  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again,'  unless  he  shall  again  visit 
our  shores :  one  that  was  the  same,  great  and  good, 
in  prosperity  and  adversity — grateful  for  kind  offices, 
forgiving  of  injuries,  zealous  to  confer  benefits — 
modest  when  as  on  the  pinnacle  of  human  glory,  dig 
nified  and  collected  in  the  proud  presence  of  kings. 
But  I  must  not  proceed — if,  after  Mr.  Adams'  display 
of  eloquence  and  power,  he,  who  commands  words 
and  they  obey  him,  honestly  confessed  '  a  want  of 
language  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings' — who 
among  ns  may  attempt  it  ?  I  shall,  therefore,  pro 
ceed  to  notice  some  of  the  things  which  happened 
at  the  departure  of  Lafayette,  with  this  simple  re 
mark,  that  if  there  is  any  American  who  can  read, 
unmoved,  Mr.  Adams'  valedictory  address  to  him,  or 
the  reply  of  the  general  to  that  address,  I  would  not 
possess  that  man's  heart  for  his  fortune,  though  he 
were  a  Croesus. 

"  The  7th  inst.  was  the  day  appointed  for  his  de 
parture.  The  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
the  whole  people  of  Washington,  had  prepared  to 
honour  it.  The  banks  were  closed,  and  all  busi 
ness  suspended  ;  and  nothing  else  engaged  attention, 
except  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  occasion. 

"  At  about  12  o'clock,  the  authorities  of  Washing 
ton,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  the  principal  offi 
cers  of  the  general  government,  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  some  members  of  congress,  and  other  respected 
strangers,  were  assembled  in  the  president's  house 
to  take  leave  of  Lafayette.  He  entered  the  great 
hall  in  silence,  leaning  on  the  marshal  of  the  dis 
trict,  and  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  president's  sons. 
Mr.  Adams  then,  with  much  dignity,  but  with  evident 
emotion,  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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"  '  General  Lafayette  :  It  has  been  the  good  for 
tune  of  many  of  my  distinguished  fellow-citizens, 
during  the  course  of  the  year  now  elapsed,  upon 
your  arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode,  to 
greet  you  with  the  welcome  of  the  nation.  The 
less  pleasing  task  now  devolves  upon  me,  of  bidding 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  adieu. 

"  '  It  were  no  longer  seasonable,  and  would  be  su 
perfluous,  to  recapitulate  the  remarkable  incidents  of 
your  early  life— incidents  which  associated  your 
name,  fortunes,  and  reputation,  in  imperishable  con 
nexion  with  the  independence  and  history  of  the 
North  American  union. 

"  '  The  part  which  you  performed  at  that  important 
juncture  was  marked  with  characters  so  peculiar, 
that,  realizing  the  fairest  fable  of  antiquity,  its  paral 
lel  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  authentic  records 
of  human  history. 

"  '  You  -deliberately  and  perseveringly  preferred 
toil,  danger,  the  endurance  of  every  hardship,  and 
the  privation  of  every  comfort,  in  defence  of  a  holy 
cause,  to  inglorious  ease,  and  the  allurements  of  rank, 
affluence,  and  unrestrained  youth,  at  the  most  splen 
did  and  fascinating  court  of  Europe. 

"  '  That  this  choice  was  not  less  wise  than  mag 
nanimous,  the  sanction  of  half  a  century,  and  the 
gratuiations  of  unnumbered  voices,  all  unable  to  ex 
press  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  with  which  your 
visit  to  this  hemisphere  has  been  welcomed,  afford 
ample  demonstration. 

"  '  When  the  contest  of  freedom,  to  which  yon 
had  repaired  as  a  voluntary  champion,  had  closed, 
by  the  complete,  triumph  of  her  cause  in  this  coun 
try  of  your  adoption,  you  returned  to  fulfil  the  du 
ties  of  the  philanthropist  and  patriot  in  the  land  of 
your  nativity.  There,  in  a  consistent  and  undevia- 
ting  career  of  forty  years,  you  have  maintained, 
through  every  vicissitude  of  alternate  success  and 
disappointment,  the  same  glorious  cause  to  which  the 
first  years  of  your  active  life  had  been  devoted,  the 
improvement  of  tlie  moral  and  political  condition  of 
Irian. 

" '  Throughout  that  long  succession  of  time,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  whom,  and  with 
whom,  you  had  fought  the  battles  of  liberty,  have  been 
living  in  the  full  possession  of  its  fruits ;  one  of  the 
happiest  among  the  family  of  nations.  Spreading  in 
population  ;  enlarging  in  territory ;  acting  and,  suf 
fering  according  to  the  condition  of  their  nature  ; 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  greatest,  and  we 
humbly  hope,  the  most  beneficent  power  that  ever 
regulated  the  concerns  of  man  upon  earth. 

"  '  In  that  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  generation  <rf 
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men  with  whom  you  co-operated  in  the  conflict  of 
arms,  has  nearly  passed  away.  Of  the  general  offi 
cers  of  the  American  army  in  that  war,  you  alone 
survive.  Of  the  sages  who  guided  our  councils  ;  of 
the  warriors  who  met-  the  foe  in  the  field  or  upon 
the  wave,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  to  whom 
unusual  length  of  days  has  been  allotted  by  Heaven, 
all  now  sleep  with  their  fathers.  A  succeeding,  and 
even  a  third  generation,  have  arisen  to  take  their 
places  ;  and  their  children's  children,  while  rising 
up  to  call  them  blessed,  have  been  taught  by  them, 
as  well  as. admonished  by  their  own  constant  enjoy 
ment  of  freedom,  to  include  in  every  benison  upon 
their  fathers,  the  name  of  him  who  came  from 
afar,  with  them,  and  in  their  cause,  to  conquer  or  to 
fall. 

(< 'The  universal  prevalence  of  these  sentiments 
was  signally  manifested  by  a  resolution  of  congress, 
representing  the  whole  people,  and  all  the  states  of 
this  union,  requesting  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  communicate  to  you  assurances  of  the  grate 
ful  and  affectionate  attachment  of  this  government 
and  people,  and  desiring  that  a  national  ship  might 
be  employed,  at- your  convenience,  for  your  passage 
to  the  borders  of  our  country. 

"  '  The  invitation  was  transmitted  to  you  by  my 
venerable  predecessor  :  himself  bound  to  you  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  personal  friendship,  himself  one  of 
those  whom  the  highest  honours  of  his  country  had 
rewarded  for  blood  early  shed  in  her  cause,  and  for 
a  long  life  of  devotion  to  her  welfare.  By  him  the 
services  of  a  national  ship  were  placed  at  your  dis 
posal.  Your  delicacy  preferred  a  more  private  con 
veyance,  and  a  full  year  has  elapsed  since  you  land 
ed  upon  our  shores.  It  were  scarcely  an  exaggera 
tion  to  say,  that  it  has  been,  to  the  people  of  the 
union,  a  year  of  uninterrupted  festivity  and -enjoy 
ment,  inspired  by  your  presence.  You  have  tra 
versed  the  twenty-four  states  of  this  great  confede 
racy  :  You  have  been  received  with  rapture  by  the 
survivors  of  your  earliest  companions.  i«  arms  :  You 
have  been  hailed  as  a  long  absent  parent  by  their 
children,  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  age  : 
And  a  rising  generation,  the  hope  of  future  time,  in 
numbers  surpassing  the  whole  population  of  that 
day  when  you  fought  at  the  head  and  by  the  side 
of  their  forefathers,  have  vied  with  .the  scanty  rem 
nants  of  that  hour  of  trial,  in  acclamations  of  joy  at 
beholding  the  face  of  him  whom  they  feel  to  be  the 
common  benefactor  of  all.  You  have  heard  the 
mingled  voices  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu 
ture  age,  joining  in  one  universal  chorus  of  delight 
at  your  approach  :  and  the  shouts  of  unbidden  thou 


sands,  which  greeted  your  landing  on  the  soil  of 
freedom,  have  followed  every  step  of  your  way,  and 
still  resound,  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  from 
every  corner  of  our  land. 

"'You  are  now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of 
your  birth,  of  your  ancestors,  of  your  posterity.  The 
executive  government  of  the  union,  stimulated  by 
the  same  feeling  which  had  prompted  the  congress 
to  the  designation  of  a  national  ship  for  your  accom 
modation  in  coming  hither,  has  destined  the  first 
service  of  a  frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  metro 
polis,  to  the  less  welcome,  but  equally  distinguished 
t  trust,  of  conveying  you  home.  The  name  of  the 
ship  has  added  one  more  memorial'  to  distant  regions 
and  to  future  ages,  of  a  stream  already  memorable, 
at  once  in  the  story  of  your  sufferings  and  of  our 
independence. 

"•'  The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception, 
and  equipped  for  sea»  Prom  the  moment  of  her  de 
parture,  the  prayers  of  millions  will  :ascend  to  Hea 
ven  that  her  passage  may  be  prosperous,  and  your 
return  to  the  bosom  of  your  family  as  propitious 
to  your  happiness,  as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of 
your  youthful  glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American 
people. 

"'Go,  then,  our  beloved  friend — return  to  the  land 
of  brilliant  genius,  of  generous  sentiment,  of  heroic 
valour  ;  to  that  beautiful  France,  the  nursing  mo 
ther  of  the  twelfth  Louis,  and  the  fourth  Henry  ;  to 
the  native  soil  of  Bayard  and  Coligni,  of  Turenne 
and  Catinat,  of  Fenelon  and  D'Aguesseau.  In  that 
illustrious  catalogue  of  names  which  she  claims  as 
of  her  children,  and  with  honest  pride  holds  up  to 
the  admiration  of  other  nations,  the  name  of  Lafay 
ette  has  already  for  centuries  been  enrolled.  And 
it  shall  henceforth  burnish  into  brighter  fame  ;  for 
if,  in  after  days,  a  Frenchman  shall  be  called  to  in 
dicate  the  character  of  his  nation  by  that  of  one  in 
dividual,  during  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  blood 
of  lofty  patriotism  shall  mantle  in  his  cheek,  the  fire 
of  conscious  virtue  shall  sparkle  in-  his  eye,  and  he 
shall  pronounce  the  name  of  Lafayette.  Yet  we, 
too,  and  our  children,  in  life  and  after  death,  shall 
claim  you  for  your  own.  You  are  ours  by  that 
more  than  patriotic  self-devotion  with  which  you  flew 
to  the  aid  of  our  fathers  at  the  crisis  of  their  fate. 
Ours  by  that  long  series  of  years  in  which  you  have' 
cherished  us  in  your  regard.  Ours  by  that  unshaken- 
sentiment  of  gratitude  for  your  services  which  is  a 
precious  portion  of  our  inheritance.  Ours  by  that 
tie  of  love,  stronger  than  death,  which  has  linked 
your  name,  for  the  endless  ages  of  time,  with  the- 
name,  of  Washington, 
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"  'At  the  painful  moment  of  parting  from  you,  we 
take  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  wherever  you  may 
be,  to  the  last  pulsation  of  your  heart,  our  country 
will  be  ever  present  to  your  affections  ;  and  a  cheer 
ing  consolation  assures  us,  that  we  are  not  called  to 
sorrow  most  of  all,  that  we  shall  see  your  face  no 
more.  We  shall  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
beholding  our  friend  again.  In  the  meantime,  speak 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  a  loss  only  for  language  to  give  utter 
ance  to  that  feeling  of  attachment  with  which  the 
heart  of  the  nation  beats,  as  the  heart  of  one  man — I 
bid  you  a  -reluctant  and  affectionate  farewell.' 

"  To  which  General  Lafayette  made  the  following 
answer  : — 

"  'Amidst  all  my  obligations  to  the  general  go 
vernment,  and  particularly  to  you,  sir,  its  respected 
chief  magistrate,  I  have  most  thankfully  to  acknow 
ledge  the  opportunity  given  me,  at  this  solemn  and 
painful  moment,  to  present  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  a  parting  tribute  of  profound,  inexpressi 
ble  gratitude. 

"  '  To  have  been,  in  the  infant  and  critical  days 
of  these  states,  adopted  by  them  as  a  favourite  son, 
to  have  participated  in  the  toils  and  perils  of  our 
unspotted  struggle  for  independence,  freedom,  and 
equal  rights,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  American 
era  of  a  new  social  order,  which  has  already  perva 
ded  this,  and  must,  for  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  successively  pervade  every  part  of  the  other 
hemisphere,  to  have  received  at  every  stage  of  the 
revolution,  and  during  forty  years  after  that  period, 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  their  rep 
resentatives  at  home  and  abroad,  continual  marks  of 
their  confidence  and  kindness,  has  been  the  pride, 
the  encouragement,  the  support  of  a  long  and  event 
ful  life. 

"  '  But  how  could  I  find  words  to  acknowledge 
that  series  of  welcomes,  those  unbounded  and  univer 
sal  displays  of  public  affection,  which  have  marked 
each  step,  each  hour,  of  a  twelve-months,  progress 
through  the  twenty-four  states,  and  which,  while 
they  overwhelm  my  heart  with  grateful  delight,  have 
most  satisfactorily  evinced  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  in  the  kind  testimonies,  in  the  immense  fa 
vours  bestowed  on  me  by  the  several  branches  of 
their  representatives,  in  every  part  and  at  the  cen 
tral  seat  of  the  confederacy. 

"  '  Yet,  gratification  still  higher  awaited  me  ;  in 
the  wonders  of  creation  and  improvement  that  have 
met  my  enchanted  eye,  in  the  unparalleled  and  self- 
felt  happiness  of  the  people,  in  their  rapid  prosperity 
and  insured  security,  public  and  private,  in  a  prac 


tice  of  good  order,  the  appendage  of  true  freedom, 
and  a  national  good  sense,  the  final  arbiter  of  all 
difficulties,  I  have  had  proudly  to  recognise  a  result 
of  the  republican  principles  for  which  we  have 
fought,  and  a  glorious  demonstration  to  the  most 
timid  and  prejudiced  minds,  of  the  superiority,  over 
degrading  aristocracy  or  despotism,  of  popular  insti 
tutions  founded  on  the  plain  rights  of  man,  and 
where  the  local  rights  of  every  section  are  preserved 
under  a  constitutional  bond  of  union.  The  cherish 
ing  of  that  union  between  the  states,  as  it  has  been  the 
farewell  entreaty  of  our  great  paternal  Washington, 
and  will  ever  have  the  dying  prayer  of  every  Ameri 
can  patriot,  so  it  has  become  the  sacred  pledge  of  thft 
emancipation  of  the  world,  an  object  in  which  I  am 
happy  to  observe  that  the  American  people,  while 
they  give  the  animating  example  of  successful  free 
institutions,  in  return  for  an  evil  entailed  upon  them 
by  Europe,  and  of  which  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
sense  is  every  where  more  and  more  generally  felt, 
show  themselves  every  day  more  anxiously  interested. 

"  '  And  now,  sir,  how  can  I  do  justice  to  my  deep 
and  lively  feelings  for  the  assurances,  most  peculiarly 
valued,  of  your  esteem  and  friendship,  for  your  so 
very  kind  references  to  old  times,  to  my  beloved  as 
sociates,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  for  your  affect 
ing  picture  of  the  blessings  poured  by  the  several 
generations  of  the  American  people  on  the  remaining 
days  of  a  delighted  veteran,  for  your  affectionate  re 
marks  on  this  sad  hour  of  separation,  on  the  country 
of  my  birth,  full,  I  can  say,  of  American  sympathies^ 
on  the  hope  so  necessary  to  me  of  my  seeing  again 
the  country  that  has  deigned,  near  half  a  century 
ago,  to  call  me  hers  ?  I  shall  content  myself,  re 
fraining  from  superfluous  repetitions,  at  once,  before 
you,  sir,  and  this  respected  circle,  to  proclaim  my 
cordial  confirmation  of  every  one  of  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  had  daily  opportunities  publicly  to 
utter,  from  the  time  when  your  venerable  predeces 
sor,  my  old  brother  in  arms  and  friend,  transmitted 
to  me  the  honourable  invitation  of  congress,  to  this 
day,  when  you,  my  dear  sir,  whose  friendly  connex 
ion  with  me  dates  from  your  earliest  youth,  are 
going  to  consign  me  to  the  protection,  across  the 
Atlantic,  of  the  heroic  national  flag,  on  board  the 
splendid  ship,  the  name  of  which  has  been  not  the 
least  flattering  and  kind  among  the  numberless  fa 
vours  conferred  upon  me. 

" '  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  surround  us. 
God  bless  the  American  people,  each  of  their  states, 
and  the  federal  government.  Accept  this  patriotic 
farewell  of  an  overflowing  heart ;  such  will  be  itt 
last  throb  when  it  ceases  to  beat.' 
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"  As  the  last  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  gene 
ral  advanced,  and,  while  the  tears  poured  over  his 
venerable  cheek,  again  took  the  President  in  his 
arms — he  retired  a  few  paces,  but  overcome  by  his 
feelings  again  returned,  and  uttering  in  broken  ac 
cents,  'God  bless  you  !'  fell  once  more  on  the  neck 
of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  a  scene,  at  once  solemn  and 
moving,  as  the  sighs  and  stealing  tea-rs  of  many 
who  witnessed  it,  bore  testimony.  Having  recovered 
his  self-possession,  the  general  stretched  out  his 
hands,  and  was,  in  a  moment,  surrounded  by  the 
greetings  of  the  whole  assembly,  who  pressed  upon 
him,  each  eager  to  seize,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
that  beloved i  hand  which  was  opened^  so  freely  for 
our  aid,  when  aid  was  so  precious,  and  which  grasp 
ed,  with  firm  and  undeviating  hold,  the  steel  Avhich 
so  bravely  helped  to  achieve  our  deliverance.  The 
expression  which  now  beamed  from  the  face  of  this 
exalted  man  was  of  the  finest  and  most  touching 
kind.  The  hero  was  lost  in  the  father  nnd  the 
friend :  dignity  melted  into  subdued  affection,  and 
the  friend  of  Washington  seemed  to  linger  with  a 
mournful  delight  among  the  sons  of  his  adopted 
country.  A  considerable  period  was  then  occupied 
ia  conversing  with  various  individuals,  while  re 
freshments  were  presented  to  the  company.  The 
moment  of  departure  at  length  arrived,  and,  having 
once  more  pressed  the  hand  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  en 
tered  the  barouche,  accompanied  by  the  secretaries 
of  state,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  navy. 

"  The  parting  being  over,  the  carriage  of  the 
general,  preceded  by  the  cavalry,  the  marine  corps, 
and  Captain  Edwards'  rifle  corps,  and  followed  by 
the  carriages  containing  the  corporate  authorities  of 
the  cities  of  the  district,  and  numerous  military  and 
high  civil  officers  of  the  government,  moved  forward, 
followed  by  the  remaining  military  companies.  In 
taking  up  the  escort,  the  whole  column  moved 
through  the  court,  in  front  of  the  president's  mansion, 
and  paid  him  the  passing  salute,  as  he  stood  in  front 
to  receive  it.  The  whole  scene — the  peals  of  artil 
lery,  the  animating  sounds  of  numerous  military 
bands,  the  presence  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people, 
and  the  occasion  that  assembled  them,  altogether 
produced  emotions,  not  easily  described,  but  which 
every  American  will  readily  conceive. 

"  On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near 
where  the  Mount  Vernon  steam  vessel  was  in  wait 
ing,  all  the  carriages  in  the  procession,  except  the 
general's,  wheeled  off,  and  the  citizens  in  them  as 
sembled  on  foot  around  that  of  the  general.  The 
whole  military  body  then  passed  him  in  review,  as 
he  stood  in  the  barouche  of  the  president,  attended 


by  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the 
navy.  After  the  review,  the  general  pioceeded  to 
the  steam  vessel  under  a  salute  of  artillery,  sur 
rounded  by  as  many  citizens,  all  eager  to  catch  the 
last  look,  as  could  press  on  the  large  wharf ;  and,  at 
four  o'clock,,  this  great,  and  good,  and  extraordinary 
man,  trod,  for  the  last  time,  the  soil  of  America,  fol 
lowed  by  the  blessings  of  every  patriotic  heart  that 
lives  on  it» 

"As  the  vessel  moved  off,  and  for  a  short  time 
after,  the  deepest  silence  was  observed  by  the  whole 
of  the  vast  multitude  that  lined  the  shore.  The 
feelings  that  pervaded  them  was  that  of  children 
bidding  a  final  farewell  to  a  venerated  parent.  The 
whole  remained  gazing  after  the  retiring  vessel, 
until  she  had  passed  Greenleafs  Point,  where  ano 
ther  salute  repeated  the  valedictory  sounds  of  re 
spect,  and  these  again  were,  not  long  after,  echoed 
by  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Washington,  and  remind 
ed  us  of  the  rapidity  with  which  this  benefactor  and 
friend  of  our  country  was  borne  from  it. 

"  The  general  was  accompanied  to  the  Brandy- 
wine  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  the  mayors  of 
the  three  cities  of  the  district,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  the  generals  of  the  militia  of  the 
district,  Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  several  other 
gentlemen."* 

The  transactions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Indian  tribes  have  occasioned  considerable  dis 
cussion  among  the  philanthropists  of  both  the  new 
and  the  old  world ;  we  shall,  therefore,  notice  the 
treaties  which  were  formed  somewhat  particularly. 
In  February,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians.  The  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  represented  to  the  Creeks,  that 
it  is  the  policy  and  wish  of  the  general  government, 
that  the  several  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
any  of  the  states  of  the  union,  should  remove  to  ter 
ritory  to  be  designated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis 
sippi  river,  as  well  for  the  better  protection  and  secu 
rity  of  the  said  tribes,  and  their  improvement  in  ci 
vilization,  as  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  United 
States,  in  this  instance,  to  comply  with  a  compact 
entered  into  with  the  state  of  Georgia,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1802.  The  chiefs  of  the  Creek  towns  assented 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposition,  and  express 
ed  a  willingness  to  migrate  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
those  of  Tokaubatchee  excepted.  The  Creeks  ac 
cordingly,  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  the  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  now  occupied  by  them,  or  to 


*  Nilcs'  Weekly  Register,  September  17,  1825. 
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which  they  have  title  or  claim,  lying  within  certain 
described  boundaries ;  and  by  the  second  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  give  in  exchange 
for  the  lands  hereby  acquired  the  like  quantity,  acre 
for  acre,  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Arkan 
sas  river.  Other  stipulations  favourable  to  the  equi 
table  claims  of  the  emigrating  parties  were  made  ; 
particularly  that  a  deputation  may  be  sent  to  explore 
the  territory  herein  offered  them  in  exchange ;  and 
if  the  same  be  not  acceptable  to  them,  then  they  may 
select  any  other  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
Red,  Canadian,  Arkansas,  or  Missouri  rivers,  the  ter 
ritory"  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  ex- 
cepted  ;  and  if  the  territory  to  be  selected  shall  be  in 
the  occupancy  of  other  Indian  tribes,  then  the  United 
States  will  extinguish  the  title  of  such  occupants  for 
the  benefit  of  the  said  emigrants. 

The  Kansas  Indians,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  Uni 
ted  States  all  their  lands  both  within  and  without 
the  limits  of  Missouri,  excepting  a  reservation  beyond 
that  state  on  the  Kansas  river,  about  thirty  miles 
square,  including  their  villages.  In  consideration  of 
this  cession,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  twenty 
years  ;  to  furnish  the  Kansas  immediately  with  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  three  hundred  hogs,  five 
hundred  fowls,  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  carts, 
and  with  such  farming  utensils  as  the  Indian  super 
intendent  may  deem  necessary  ;  to  provide  and  sup 
port  a  blacksmith  for  them  ;  and  to  employ  persons 
to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  their  agricultural  pur 
suits,  as  the  president  may  deem  expedient.  Of  the 
ceded  lands,  thirty-six  sections  on  the  Big  Blue  river 
were  to  be  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  presi 
dent,  and  sold  for  the  support  of  schools  among  the 
Kansas.  Reservations  were  also  made  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  half-breeds  ;  and  other  stipulations  mutu 
ally  satisfactory.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  no  private 
revenge  shall  be  taken  by  the  Indians  for  the  viola 
tion  of  their  rights ;  but  that  they  shall  make  their 
complaint  to  the  superintendent  or  other  agent,  and 
receive  justice  in  a  due  course  of  law  ;  and  it  was 

*  John  AJams  was  bora  at  duincy,  (hen  part  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Braintree,  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  (Old  Style,)  1735.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  his  ancestors  having  early  emi 
grated  from  England,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Discovering 
early  a  strong  love  of  reading  and  of  knowledge,  together  with 
marks  of  great  strength  and  activity  of  mind,  proper  care  was  taken 
by  his  worthy  father,  to  provide  for  his  educalinn.  He  pursued  his 
youthful  studies  in  Braintree,  under  Mr.  Marsh,  a  teacher  whose 
fortune  it  was  that  Josiah  Gtnincy,  Jr.,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  should  receive  from  him  his  instruction  in  the  rudiments 
of  classical  literature.  Having  been  admitted,  in  1751,  a  member 
of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  Adams  was  graduated,  in  course,  in  1755; 
and  on  the  catalogue  of  that  institution,  his  name,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  second  among  the  living  Alumni,  being  preceded 
only  by  thai  of  the  venerable  Holyoke.  With  what  degree  of  repu- 


lastly  agreed,  that  the  Kansas  nation  shall  never  dis 
pose  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  United  States  shall  always  have 
the  free  right  of  navigation  in  the  waters  of  the 
Kansas. 

A  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  Great  and 
Little  Osages,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  general 
principles  of  this  treaty  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Kansas.  The  Indians  cede  all  their 
lands  in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere,  and  then  reserve  a 
defined  territory,  west  of  the  Missouri  line,  fifty  miles 
square  ;  an  agent  to  be  permitted  to  reside  on  the  re 
servation,  and  the  United  States  to  have  the  right  oi 
free  navigation  in.  all  the  waters  on  the  tract.'  Tha  • 
United  States  pay  an  annuity  of  seven  thousand  dol 
lars  for  twenty  years  ;  furnish  forthwith  six  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  six  hundred  hogs,  one  thousand  fowls, 
ten  yoke  of  oxen,  six  carts,  with  farming  utensils, 
persons  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  a  black 
smith,  and  build  a  commodious  dwelling-house  for 
each  of  the  four  principal  chiefs,  at  his  own  village. 
Reservations  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Osage  children  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Harmony  missionary  establishment. 
The  United  States  also  assume  certain  debts  due  from 
certain  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ;  and  agree  to  deliver  at 
the  Osage  villages,  as  soon  as  may  be,  four  thousand 
dollars  in  merchandise,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred 
in  horses  and  their  equipments, 

In  May,  a  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  na 
vigation,  and  commerce,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  was  signed 
by  the  president,  at  Washington. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  jubilee,  as  it  was 
termed,  of  American  independence,  was  observed 
throughout  the  states  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
was  rendered  additionally  interesting  by  the  remarka 
ble  circumstance  that  both  Adams  and  Jefferson,  emi 
nent  men  among  the  fathers  of  their  country,  died  on, 
that  day.* 

Mr.  Adams,  in  a  message  to  congress,  reccmmend- 


tation  he  left  the  university,  is  not  now  precisely  known.  We 
know  only  that  he  was  distinguished  in  a  class  which  numbered 
Locke  and  Hemenway  among  its  members.  Choosing  the  law  for 
his  profession,  he  commenced  and  prosecuted  its  studies  at  Wor 
cester,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Putnam,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  has  himself  described  as  an  acute  man,  an  able  and  learned 
lawyer,  and  as  in  large  professional  practice  at  that  time.  In  1758, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  business  in  Braintree. 
He  is  understood  to  have  made  his  first  considerable  effort,  or  to 
have  attained  his  first  signal  success,  at  Plymouth,  on  one  of  those 
occasions  which  furnish  the  earliest  opportunity  for  distinction  to 
many  young  men  of  the  profession,  a  jury  trial,  and  a  criminal 
cause.  His  business  naturally  grew  with  his  reputation,  and  hij 
residence  in  the  vicinity  afforded  the  opportunily,  as  his  growing 
eminence  gave  the  power,  of  entering  on  the  larger  field  of  practic* 
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ed  a  naval  academy,  and  urged  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  such  an  establishment ;  but  congress  did 
not  move  far  in  the  business.  He  also  recommended 

•which  the  capital  presented.  In  1766,  he  removed  his  residence 
to  Boston,  still  continuing  his  attendance  on  the  neighbouring  cir 
cuits,  and  not  unfrequenlly  called  to  remote  parts  of  the  province. 
In  1770,  his  professional  firmness  was  brought  to  a  lest  of  some 
severity,  on  the  application  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  to 
undertake  their  defence,  on  the  trial  of  the  indictments  found 
against  them  on  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  memorable  5th 
of  March.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  on  this  occasion,  that  a 
man  can  no  more  abandon  the  proper  duties  of  his  profession,  than 
he  can  abandon  other  duties.  The  event  proved,  that  as  he  judged 
well  for  his  own  reputation,  so  he  judged  well,  also,  for  the  interest 
»nd  permanent  fame  of  his  country.  The  result  of  that  trial  proved, 
that  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  excitement  then  existing, 
in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  British  government,  a  jury 
of  Massachusetts  would  not  deprive  the  most  reckless  enemies, 
even  the  officers  of  lhat  standing  army,  quartered  among  them, 
which  they  so  perfectly  abhorred,  of  any  part  of  that  protection 
which  the  law,  in  its  mildest  and  most  indulgent  interpretation,  af 
forded  to  persons  accused  of  crimes. 

Without  pursuing  Mr.  Adams'  professional  course  further,  suf 
fice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  judicial  tribu 
nals  under  the  anthority  of  the  state,  in  1776,  he  received  an  offer 
tif  the  high  and  responsible  station  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  But  he  was  destined  for  another  and  a  different  career. 
From  early  life  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  politics ;  a  pro 
pensity  which  the  state  of  the  times,  if  it  did  not  create,  doubtless 
Tery  much  strengthened.  Public  subjects  must  have  occupied  the 
ahoughts  and  filled  up  the  conversation  in  the  circles  in  which  he 
then  moved  ;  and  the  interesting  questions,  at  that  time  just  arising, 
zould  not  but  seize  on  a  mind,  like  his,  ardent,  sanguine,  and  pa 
triotic.  The  letter,  fortunately  preserved,  written  by  him  at  Wor 
cester,  so  early  as  the  12th  of  October,  1755,  is  a  proof  of  very 
comprehensive  views,  and  uncommon  depth  of  reflection,  in  a  young 
jnan  not  yet  quite  twenty.  In  this  letter  he  predicted  the  transfer 
of  power,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  seat  of  empire  in  Ame 
rica  ;  he  predicted,  also,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  colonies ; 
end  anticipated  their  naval  distinction,  and  foretold  that  all  Europe, 
combined,  could  not  subdue  them.  All  this  is  said,  not  on  a  public 
occasion,  or  for  effect,  but  in  the  style  of  sober  and  friendly  cor 
respondence,  as  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts.  "  I  sometimes  re 
tire,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  "  and  laying  things  to 
gether,  form  some  reflections  pleasing  to  myself.  The  produce  of 
one  of  these  reveries  you  have  read  above."  This  prognostication. 
no  early  in  his  own  life,  so  early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  of 
independence,  of  vast  increase  of  numbers,  of  naval  force,  of  such 
augmented  power  as  might  defy  all  Europe,  is  remarkable.  It  is 
more  remarkable,  that  its  author  should  live  to  see  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  what  could  have  seemed  to  others,  at  the  time,  but  the  extra 
vagance  of  youthful  fancy.  His  earliest  political  feelings  were  thus 
strongly  American  ;  and  from  this  ardent  attachment  to  his  native 
soil  he  never  departed. 

While  still  living  at  duincy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr. 
Adams  was  present,  in  this  town,  on  the  argument  before  the  su 
preme  court  respecting  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  heard  the  celebra 
ted  and  patriotic  speech  of  James  Otis.  Unquestionably,  that  was 
a  masterly  performance.  No  flighty  declamation  about  liberty,  no 
superficial  discussion  of  popular  topics,  it  was  a  learned,  penetra 
ting,  convincing,  constitutional  argument,  expressed  in  a  strain  of 
high  and  resolute  patriotism.  He  grasped  the  question,  then  pend 
ing  between  England  and  her  colonies,  with  the  strength  of  a  lion  ; 
and  if  he  sometimes  sported,  it  was  only  because  the  lion  himself  is 
sometimes  playful.  Its  success  appears  to  have  been  as  great  as 
its  merits,  and  its  impression  was  widely  felt.  Mr.  Adams  himself 
seems  never  to  have  lost  the  feeling  it  produced,  and  to  have  en 
tertained  constantly  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  important  effects. 
"  I  do  say,"  he  observes,  "  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  Mr. 
Otis'  Oration  against  Writs  of  Assistance,  breathed  into  this  nation 
ihe  breath  of  life." 

In  176,5,  Mr.  Adams  laid  before  the  public  what  I  suppose  to  be 


the  erection  of  an  observatory,  that  the  United  States 
might  not  be  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  in  their 
astronomical  knowledge.  This  was  also  neglected. 


his  first  printed  performance,  except  essays  for  the  periodical  press, 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  show  that  our  New  England  ancestors,  in  consenting 
to  exile  themselves  from  their  native  land,  were  actuated,  mainly, 
by  the  desire  of  delivering  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  hie 
rarchy,  and  from  the  monarchical  and  arislocralical  political  sys 
tems  of  the  other  continent ;  and  to  make  this  truth  bear,  with  ef 
fect,  on  the  politics  of  the  times.  Its  tone  is  uncommonly  bold  and 
animated,  for  lhat  period.  He  calls  on  the  people,  not  only  to  de 
fend,  but  to  study  and  understand  their  rights  and  privileges ;  urges 
earnestly  the  necessity  of  diffusing  general  knowledge,  invokes  the 
clergy  and  the  bar,  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  all  others  who 
have  the  ability  and  the  means,  to  expose  the  insidious  designs  of 
arbitrary  power,  to  resist  its  approaches,  and  to  be  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  settled  design  on  foot  to  enslave  all  America.  "  Be  it 
remembered,"  says  the  auihor,  "  that  liberty  must,  at  all  hazards, 
be  supported.  We  have  a  right  to  il,  derived  from  our  Maker. 
But  if  we  had  not,  onr  fathers  have  earned  it,  and  bought  it  for 
us,  at  the  expense  of  their  ease,  their  estate,  their  pleasure,  and  their 
blood.  And  liberly  can  not  be  preserved  without  a  general  know 
ledge  among  the  people,  who  have  a  right,  from  the  frame  of  their 
nature,  to  knowledge,  as  their  great  Creator,  who  does  nothing  in 
vain,  has  given  them  understandings,  and  a  desire  to  know  ;  but, 
besides  this,  they  have  a  right,  an  indisputable,  unalienable,  inde 
feasible  right,  to  that  most  dreaded  and  envied  kind  of  knowledge, 
I  mean  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Rulers  are 
no  more  than  attorneys,  agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people  ;  and  if 
the  cause,  the  interest,  and  trust,  is  insidiously  betrayed,  or  wan 
tonly  trifled  away,  the  people  have  a  right  to  revoke  the  authority 
that  they  themselves  have  deputed,  and  to  constitute  other  and 
better  agents,  attorneys,  and  trustees." 

The  citizens  of  this  town  conferred"  on  Mr.  Adams  his  first  politi 
cal  distinction,  and  clothed  him  with  his  first  political  trust,  by 
electing  him  one  of  their  representatives,  in  1770.  Before  this 
time  he  had  become  extensively  known  throughout  the  province, 
as  well  by  the  part  he  had  acted  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  as  by 
the  exercise  of  his  professional  ability.  He  was  among  those  who 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  controversy  with  England,  and 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  legislature,  his  time  and  talents  were  alike 
devoted  to  the  cause.  In  the  years  1773  and  1774,  he  was  chosen 
a  counsellor,  by  the  members  of  the  general  court,  but  rejected  by 
Governor  Hutchinson,  in  the  former  of  those  years,  and  by  Govern 
or  Gage  in  the  latter. 

The  lime  was  now  at  hand,  however,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  urgently  demanded  united  councils.  An  open  rupture 
with  the  parent  state  appeared  inevitable,  and  it  was  but  the  dictate 
of  prudence,  that  those  who  were  united  by  a  common  interest  and 
a  common  danger,  should  protect  that  interest  and  guard  against 
that  danger,  by  united  efforts.  A  general  congress  of  delegates 
from  all  the  colonies,  having  been  proposed  and  agreed  to,  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1774,  elected  James 
Bowdoin,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  delegates  from  Massachusetts.  This  appoint 
ment  was  made  at  Salem,  where  the  general  court  had  been  con 
vened  by  Governor  Gage,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  existence  of  a 
house  of  representatives  under  the  provincial  charter.  While  en 
gaged  in  this  important  business,  the  governor  having  been  inform 
ed  of  what  was  passing,  sent  his  secretary  with  a  message  dissolv 
ing  the  general  court.  The  secretary  finding  the  door  locked,  di 
rected  the  messenger  to  go  in  and  inform  the  speaker  lhat  the  se 
cretary  was  at  the  door  with  a  message  from  the  governor.  The 
messenger  returned,  and  informed  the  secretary  that  the  oiders  of 
the  house  were,  that  the  doors  should  be  kept  fast ;  whereupon  the 
secretary  soon  after  read  a  proclamation,  dissolving  the  general 
court  upon  the  stairs.  Thus  terminated,  for  ever,  the  actual  ex 
ercise  of  the  political  power  of  England  in  or  ever  Massachu 
setts.  The  four  last  named  delegates  accepted  their  appointments, 
and  took  their  seats  in  congress,  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  Sep 
tember  5,  1774,  in  Philadelphia, 
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The  next  election  was  the  all  engrossing  subject  of 
the  politicians,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and 
forbade  any  improvements  in  science  or  letters.  To- 


The  proceedings  of  the  first  congress  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  universally  admired.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  look  for 
superior  proofs  of  wisdom,  talent,  and  patriotism.  Lord  Chatham 
said,  that,  for  himself,  he  must  declare,  thai  be  had  studied  and 
admired  the  free  slates  of  antiquity,  the  master  states  of  the  world, 
but  that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
conclusion,  no  body  of  mea  could  stand  in  preference  to  this  con 
gress.  It  is  hardly  inferior  praise  to  say,  that  no  production  of  that 
great  man  himself,  can  be  pronounced  superior  lo  several  of  the 
papers  published  as  the  proceedings  of  this  most  able,  most  firm, 
most  patriotic  assembly.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  superior  to 
them  in  the  range  of  politics!  disquisition.  They  not  only  em 
brace,  illastrale,  and  enforce  every  thing  which  political  philoso 
phy,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  had  antece 
dently  produced,  but  they  add  new  and  sinking  views  of  their  own, 
and  apply  the  whole,  with  irresistible  force,  in  support  of  the  cause 
which  had  drawn  them  together. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  and-  bore  an  active  part  in  its  important  measures.  He  was 
of  the  committee  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  that  also 
which  reported  the  address  to  the  king. 

As  it  was  in  the  continental  congress,  fellow-citizens,  that  those 
whose  deaths  have  given  rise  to  this  occasion,  were  first  brought 
together,  and  called  on  to  unite  their  industry  and  their  ability,  in 
the  service  of  the  country,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  of  these  dis 
tinguished  men,  and  take  a  brief  notice  of  his  life,  up  to  Hie  period 
when  he  appeared  within  the  walls  of  congress. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  settfed 
in  Virginia  for  some  generations,  was  born  near  the  spot  on  which 
he  died,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  on  the2d  of  April,  (Old  Style,) 
1743.  His  youthful  studies  were  pursued  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  father's  residence,  until  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Wi!- 
iiam  and  Mary,  the  highest  honours  of  which  he  in  due  time  re- 
ceivrd.  Having  left  the  college  with  reputation,  he  applied  him 
self  lo  the  study  of  the  law,  under  I  he  tuition  of  George  Wylhe, 
one  of  the  highest  judicial  names  of  which  that  stale  can  boast.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  which 
lie  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than  he  distinguished  himself,  by  know 
ledge,  capacity,  and  promptitude. 

Mt.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  an  early  love 
of  letters  and  science,  and  to  have  cherished  a  strong  disposition 
to  pursue  these  objects.  To  the  physical  sciences,  especially,  and 
to  ancient  classic  literature,  he  is  understood  to  have  had  a  warm 
attachment,  and  never  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of  (hem,  in  the 
midst  ot  the  busiest  occupations.  But  the  times  were  times  for  ac 
tion,  rather  than  for  contemplation.  The  country  was  to  be  de 
fended,  and  to  be  saved,  before  it  could  be  enjoyed.  Philosophic 
Jeisure  and  literary  pursuits,  and  even  the  objects  of  professional 
attention,  were  all  necessarily  posiponed  to  the  urgent  calls  of  the 
public  service.  The  eiigency  of  the  country  made  the  same  de 
mand  on  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  made  on  others  who  had  the  ability 
and  the  disposition  to  serve  it;  and  he  obeyed  the  call ;  thinking 
nnd  feeling,  in  this  respect,  with  the  great  Roman  orator:  Quis 
enim  est  tarn  cupidus  in  perspicienda  cognoscendaque  rerum  na- 
tura,  ut,  si  ei  tractanli  contemplantique  res  cognitione  dignissimas 
subito  sit  allatum  periculum  discrimenque  patriot,  cni  subvenire 
opitularique  possit,  non  ilia  omnia  relinquat  atque  abjiciat,  etiam 
si  dinumerare  se  Stellas,  aut  metiri  mundi  magnitudinem  posse  ar- 
bitrelur  1 

Entering,  with  all  his  heart,  into  the  cause  of  liberty,  his  ability, 
patriolism,  and  power  with  the  pen,  naturally  drew  upon  him  a 
large  participation  in  the  most  important  concerns.  Wherever  he 
was,  there  was  found  a  soul  devoted  to  the  cause,  power  to  defend 
and  maintain  it,  and  willingness  to  incur  all  its  hazards.  In  1774, 
he  published  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America, 
a  valuable  production  among  those  intended  to  show  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the 
people  in  their  defence.  In  June,  1775,  he  was  elected  a  member 
•f  the  continental  congress,  as  successor  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who 


wards  the  close  of  his  administration,  twenty  thou 
sand  dollars  were  appropriated,  to  be  paid  by  instal 
ments,  for  statuary  to  fill  some  niches  in  the  east 


had  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  took  his  seal  in  that  body 
on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  without  pursuing  the  biography  of 
these  illustrious  men  further,  for  the  present,  let  us  turn  our  atten 
tion  to  the  most  prominent  act  of  their  lives,  their  participation  in 
the  declaration  of  independence. 

Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  that  important  measure,  a 
committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Adams,  had  reported  a 
resolution,  which  congress  adopted  the  10th  of  May,  recommending, 
in  substance,  to  all  the  colonies  which  had  not  already  established 
governments  suited  lo  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs,  to  adopt  such 
government  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  ihe 
people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular,  and  America  in  general. 

This  significant  vote  was  soon  followed  by  the  direct  proposition, 
whrch  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  congress, 
by  resolution,  on  the  7th  day  of  June.  The  published  journal  does 
not  expressly  state  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose-,  that  this  re- 
solution  was  in  the  same  words,  when  originally  submitted  t>y  Mr1. 
Lee,  as  when  finally  passed.  Having  been  discussed  on  Saturday, 
the  8th,  and  Monday,  the  10th  of  June,  this  resolution  was  on  the 
last  mentioned  day  postponed,  for  further  consideration,  to  the  first 
day  of  July  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  voted,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  lo  prepare  a  declaration,  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution. 
This  committee  was  elected  by  ballot,  on  the  following  day,  and 
consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin-, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

It  is  usual,  when  committees  are  elected  by  ballot,  lhal  their 
members  are  arranged  in  order,  according  to  the  number  of  vote* 
which  each  has  received;  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  had  received 
the  highest,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  next  highest  number  of  votes. 
The  difference  is  said  to  have  been  but  of  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Jef 
ferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  slanding  thus  at  the  head  of  the  commit 
tee,  were  requested  by  the  other  members  to  act  as  a  sub-commit teC| 
lo  prepare  the  draft;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  the  paper.  This 
original  draft,  as  brought  by  him  from  his  study,  and  submitted  to 
the  ether  members  of  the  committee,  with  interlineations  in  (hie 
hand-writing  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others  in  that  of  Mr.  Adams, 
was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
merit  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Some  changes  were  made 
in  it,  on  the  suggestion  of  other  members  cf  the  committee,  and 
others  by  congress,  while  it  was  under  discussion.  But  none  of 
them  altered  the  tone,  the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general 
character  of  the  instrument.  As  a  composition  the  declaration  is 
Mr.  Jefferson's.  It  is  the  production  of  his  mind,  and  the  high 
honour  of  it  belongs  to  him,  clearly  and  absolutely. 

IT.  has  sometimes  been  said,  as  if  it  were  a  derogation  from  th< 
merits  of  this  paper,  that  it  contains  nothing  new  ;  that  it  only  slates 
grounds  of  proceeding,  and  presses  topics  of  argument,  which  had 
often  been  stated  and  pressed  before.  But  it  was  not  the  object  of 
the  declaration  to  produce  any  thing  new.  It  was  not  to  invent 
reasons  for  independence,  but  to  state  those  which  governed  the 
congress.  For  great  and  sufficient  causes,  it  was  proposed  to  de 
clare  independence  ;  and  the  proper  business  of  the  paper  to  be 
drawn,  was  to  set  forth  those  causes,  and  justify  the  authors  of  the 
measure,  in  any  event  of  fortune,  to  the  country,  and  to  posterity. 
The  cause  of  American  independence,  moreover,  was  now  to  be 
presented  to  the  world,  in  such  manner,  if  it  might  so  be,  as  to  en 
gage  its  sympathy,  lo  command  its  respect,  to  attract  its  admira 
tion;  and  in  an  assembly  of  most  able  and  distinguished  men, 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  the  high  honour  of  being  the  selected  advo 
cate  of  this  cause.  To  say  that  he  performed  his  great  work  well, 
would  be  doing  him  injustice.  To  say  that  he  did  excellently 
well,  admirably  well,  would  be  inadequate  and  halting  praise.  Let 
us  rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the  dnty  assigned  him,  that  all 
Americans  may  well  rejoice,  that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title  deed 
of  their  liberties  devolved  on  his  hands. 

With  all  its  merits,  there  are  those  who  have  thought  that  there 
was  one  thing  in  the  declaration-  to  be  regretled  j  and  that  is,  th« 
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front  of  the  capitol,  and  a  suitable  artist  engaged  to 
repair  to  Italy,  to  commence  his  labours.  He  receiv 
ed  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  de- 
asperity  and  apparent  anger  with  which  it  speaks  of  the  person  of 
the  king ;  the  industrious  ability  with  which  it  accumulates  and 
charges  upon  him,  all  the  injuries  which  Ihe  colonies  had  suffered 
from  the  mother  country.  Possibly  some  degree  of  injustice,  now 
or  hereafter,  at  home  or  abroad,  may  be  done  lo  the  character  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  if  this  part  of  the  declaration  be  not  placed  in  its 
proper  light.  Anger  or  resentment,  certainly,  much  less  personal 
reproach  and  invective,  could  not  properly  find  place,  in  a  compo 
sition  of  such  high  dignity,  and  of  such  lofty  and  permanent  cha 
racter. 

A  single  reflection  on  the  original  ground  of  dispute,  between 
England  and  the  colonies,  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  unfavourable 
impression,  in  this  respect. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies,  while  colonies,  admitted 
themselves  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  the  king;  but  they  dis 
claimed  altogether,  the  authority  of  parliament;  holding  them 
selves,  in  this  respect,  lo  resemble  the  condition  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  before  the  respective  unions  of  those  kingdoms  with  Eng 
land,  when  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  same  king,  but 
each  had  its  separate  legislature.  The  tie,  therefore,  which  our 
revolution  was  to  break,  did  not  subsist  between  us  and  the  British 
parliament,  or  between  us  and  the  British  government,  in  the  ag 
gregate  ;  but  directly  between  us  and  the  king  himself.  The  co 
lonies  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  to  parliament.  That 
was  precisely  the  point  of  the  original  controversy.  They  had 
uniformly  denied  that  parliament  had  authority  to  make  laws  for 
them.  There  was,  therefore,  no  subjection  lo  parliament  to  be 
thrown  off.  But  allegiance  to  the  king  did  exist,  and  had  been 
uniformly  acknowledged;  and  down  to  1775  the  most  solemn  as 
surances  had  been  given  that  it  was  not  intended  to  break  that  alle 
giance,  or  to  throw  it  off.  Therefore,  as  the  direct  object,  and  only 
effect  of  the  declaration,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
controversy  had  been  maintained,  on  our  part,  was  to  sever  the  tie 
of  allegiance  which  bound  us  to  the  king,  it  was  properly  and  ne 
cessarily  founded  on  acts  of  the  crown  itself,  as  its  justifying  causes. 
Parliament  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  in  the  whole  instrument. 
When  odious  and  oppressive  acts  are  referred  to,  it  is  done  by 
charging  the  king  with  confederating,  with  others,  "  in  pretended 
»cts  of  legislation ;"  the  object  being,  constantly,  to  hold  the  king 
himself  directly  responsible  for  those  measures  which  were  the 
grounds  of  separation.  Even  the  precedent  of  the  English  revolu 
tion  was  not  overlooked,  and,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that,  occa 
sion  was  found  to  say  that  Ihe  king  had  abdicated  the  government. 
Consistency  with  the  principles  upon  which  resistance  began,  and 
•with  all  the  previous  state  papers  issued  by  congress,  required  that 
.the  declaration  should  be  bottomed  on  the  misgovernment  of  the 
dting;  and  therefore  it  was  properly  framed  with  that  aim  and  to 
that  end.  The  king  was  known,  indeed,  to  have  acted,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  his  ministers,  and  with  his  parliament ;  but  as  our  ances 
tors  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  either  to  ministers  or  to 
^parliament,  there  were  no  reasons  to  be  given  for  now  refusing 
obedience  lo  their  authority.  This  clear  and  obvious  necessity  of 
founding  the  declaration  on  the  misconducl  of  the  king  himself, 
gives  to  that  instrument  its  personal  application,  and  its  character 
of  direct  and  poinled  accusation. 

The  declaration  having  been  reported  to  congress,  by  the  com 
mittee,  the  resolution  itself  was  taken  np  and  debated  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  and  again  on  the  second,  on  which  last  day  it  was 
agreed  to  and  adopted  in  these  words  : 

Resolved,  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  al 
legiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  be 
tween  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to 
tally  dissolved. 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution,  congress  proceeded  to 
consider  the  reported  draft  of  the  declaration.  It  was  discussed  on 
the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  days  of  the  month,  in  committee 
of  the  whole ;  and  on  the  last  of  those  days,  being  reported  from 
4liat  commUtee  it  received  the  final  approbation  and  sanction  01 


signed  the  ornaments  of  the  pediment  on  the  front  of 
the  same  building. 

Mr.  Adams  lived  in  harmony  with  his  cabinet,  al- 


congress.  It  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  copies  be  sent  to 
the  several  states,  and  that  it  be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
The  declaration,  thus  published,  did  not  bear  the  names  of  the  mem 
bers,  for  as  yet  it  had  not  been  signed  by  them.  It  was  authenti 
cated,  like  other  papers  of  the  congress,  by  the  signatures  of  the 
president  and  secretary.  On  the  19th  of  July,  as  appears  by  the 
secret  journal,  congress  "  Resolved,  that  the  declaration,  passed  on 
the  fourth,  be  iairly  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  the  title  and 
style  of  '  The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
of  America;'  and  that  the  same,  when  engrossed,  be  signed  by 
every  member  of  congress."  And  on  the  second  day  of  August, 
following,  "the  declaration,  being  engrossed  and  compared  at  the 
table,  was  signed  by  the  members."  So  thai  it  happens,  fellow-citi 
zens,  that  we  pay  these  honours  to  their  memory,  on  the  anniver 
sary  of  that  day,  on  which  these  great  men  actually  signed  their 
names  to  the  declaration.  The  declaration  was  thus  made,  that  is, 
it  passed,  and  was  adopted  as  an  eel  of  congress,  on  the  fourth  of 
July;  it  was  then  signed  and  certified  by  the  president  and  secreta 
ry,  like  other  acts.  The  fourth  of  July,  therefore,  is  the  anniver 
sary  of  the  declaration.  But  the  signatures  of  the  members  pre 
sent  were  made  to  it,  being  then  engrossed  on  parchment,  on  the 
second  day  of  August.  Absent  members  afterwards  signed,  as 
they  came  in  ;  and  indeed  it  bears  the  names  of  some  who  were 
not  chosen  members  of  congress  until  after  the  fourth  of  July.  The 
interest  belonging  to  the  subject  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  justi 
fy  these  details. 

The  congress  of  the  revolution,  fellow-citizens,  sat  with  closed 
doors,  and  no  report  of  its  debates  was  ever  taken.  The  discus 
sion,  therefore,  which  accompanied  this  great  measure,  has  never 
been  preserved,  except  in  memory,  and  by  tradition.  But  it  is,  I 
believe,  doing  no  injustice  to  others,  to  say,  that  the  general  opinion 
was,  and  uniformly  has  been,  that  in  debate,  on  the  side  of  inde 
pendence,  John  Adams  had  no  equal.  The  great  author  of  the 
declaration  himself  has  expressed  that  opinion  uniformly  and 
strongly.  "John  Adams,"  said  he,  in  the  hearing  of  him  who  has 
now  the  honour  to  address  you,  "John  Adams  was  our  Colossus 
on  the  floor.  Not  graceful,  not  eloquent,  not  always  fluent,  in  his 
public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power,  both  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  which  moved  us  from  our  seats." 

For  the  part  which  he  was  here  to  perform,  Mr.  Adams  doubt 
less  was  eminently  fitted.  He  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  which  dis 
regarded  danger,  and  a  sanguine  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the 
cause,  and  the  virtues  of  the  people,  Which  led  him  to  overlook  all 
obstacles.  His  character,  loo,  had  been  formed  in  troubled  times. 
He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of  the  controversy,  and  had 
acquired  a  decision  and  a  hardihood,  proportioned  to  'the  severity 
of  the  discipline  which  he  had  undergone. 

He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but  had  studied 
and  understood  it.  It  was  all  familiar  to  him.  He  had  tried  his 
powers,  on  the  questions  which  it  involved,  often,  and  in  various 
ways ;  and  had  brought  to  their  consideration  whatever  of  argu 
ment  or  illustration  the  history  of  his  own  country,  the  history  of 
England,  or  the  stores  of  ancient  or  of  legal  learning,  could  furnish. 
Every  grievance,  enumerated  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the  declara 
tion,  had  been  the  subject  of  his  discussion,  and  the  objecl  of  his 
remonstrance  and  reprobation.  From  1760,  the  colonies,  the  rights 
of  the  colonies,  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and  the  wrongs  in 
flicted  on  the  colonies,  had  engaged  his  constant  attention  ;  and  it 
has  surprised  those,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing, 
with  what  full  remembrance,  and  with  what  prompt  recollection, 
he  could  refer,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  lo  every  act  of  parliamen. 
affecting  the  colonies,  distinguishing  and  stating  their  respective 
titles,  sections,  and  provisions;  and  to  all  the  colonial  memorials, 
remonstrances,  and  petitions,  with  whatever  else  belonged  to  the 
intimate  and  exact  history  of  the  times  from  that  year  to  1775.  It 
was  in  his  own  judgment,  between  these  years,  that  the  American 
people  came  to  a  full  understanding  and  thorough  knowledge  ot 
Iheir  rights,  and  lo  a  fixed  resolulion  of  maintaining  them;  and 
bearing  himself  an  active  part  in  all  important  transactions,  tb« 
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though  they  were  made  of  different  materials  fiorn 
himself.  He  struggled  hard  to  prove  that  a  president 
could  act  without  party ;  but  his  success  did  not 
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controversy  with  England  being  then,  in  effect,  the  business  of  his 
life,  facts,  dates,  and  particulars,  made  an  impression  which  was 
never  effaced.  He  was  prepared,  therefore,  by  education  and  dis 
cipline,  as  well  as  by  natural  talent  and  natural  temperament,  for 
the  part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  character, 
and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was  bold,  manly,  and  energetic; 
and  such  the  crisis  required.  When  public  bodies  are  to  be  ad 
dressed  ou  momentous  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable,  in  speech,  further 
than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments. 
Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness,  are  the  qualities  which  produce 
conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech. 
It  can  not  be  brought  from  far.  Labour  and  learning  may  toil  for 
it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  mar 
shalled  in  every  way,  but  they  can  not  compass  it.  It  must  exist 
in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion, 
intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after 
it— they  can  not  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  out 
breaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  vol 
canic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The  grace* 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments,  and  studied  contrivan 
ces  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and 
the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  on 
the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even 
genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher  qualities.  Then,  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then,  self-devo 
tion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions 
of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his 
object — this,  this  is  eloquence  ;  or  rather,  it  is  something  greater 
and  higher  than  all  eloquence  ;  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike 
action. 

In  July,  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of  argument. 
An  appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing  armies  were  in 
the  field.  Congress,  then,  was  to  decide  whether  the  tie  which 
had  so  long  bound  us  to  the  parent  state,  was  lobe  severed  at  once, 
and  severed  for  ever.  All  the  colonies  had  signified  their  resolu 
tion  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and  the  people  looked  for  it  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  surely,  fellow-citizens,  never,  never 
were  men  called  to  a  more  important  political  deliberation.  If  we 
contemplate  it  from  the  point  where  they  then  stood,  no  question 
could  be  more  full  of  interest ;  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  judge  of 
its  importance  hy  its  effects,  it  appears  in  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly,  which  was  about  to 
decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  Let  us  open 
their  doors,  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us  survey 
the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the  firm-toned 
voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those  not 
yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence,  is  on  the 
floor,  and  is  urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  declaration. 

"  Let  us  panse !  This  step,  once  taken,  can  not  be  retraced. 
This  resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation. 
If  success  attend  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
colonies,  with  charters,  and  with  privileges;  these  will  all  be  for 
feited  by  this  act;  and  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  other  con 
quered  people,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  For  ourselves,  we 
may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard  ;  but  are  we  ready  to  carry  the 
country  to  that  length  1  Is  success  so  probable  as  to  justify  it  1 
Where  is  the  military,  where  the  naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to 
resist  the  whole  strength  of  the  arm  of  England,  for  she  will  exert 
that  strength  to  the  utmost  1  Can  we  rely  on  the  constancy  and 
perseverance  of  the  people  7  or  will  they  not  act,  as  the  people  of 
other  countries  have  acted,  and  wearied  with  a  long  war,  submit, 
in  the  end,  to  a  worse  oppression  1  While  we  stand  on  our  old 
ground,  and  insist  on  redress  of  grievances,  we  know  we  are  right, 
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warrant  the  conclusion  that  such  a  course  could  ever 
be  wisely  pursued.  Many  were  mortified,  and  not  a 
few  disappointed,  to  see  those  who  had  made  no  effort 

and  are  not  answerable  for  consequences.  Nothing,  then,  can  be 
imputable  to  us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  object,  carry  our  pre 
tensions  further,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence,  we  shall 
loose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be  defend 
ing  what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  which  "we  'never 
did  possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  dis 
claimed  all  intention  of  pursuing-,  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
troubles.  Abandoning  thus  our  old  ground,  of  resistance  only  to 
arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  the  nations  will  believe  the  whole  to 
have  been  mere  pretence,  and  they  will  look  on  us,  not  as  injured, 
but  as  ambitious,  Subjects.  I  shudder,  before  this  responsibility. 
It  will  be  on  us,  if  relinquishing  the  ground  we  have  stood  on  so 
long,  and  stood  on  so  safely,  we  now  proclaim  independence,  and 
carry  on  the  war  for  that  object  while  these  cities  burn,  these 
pleasant  fields  whiten  and  bleach  with  the  bones  of  their  owners, 
and  these  streams  run  blood.  It  will  be  upon  us,  it  will  be  upon 
us,  if  failing  to  maintain  this  unseasonable  and  ill-judged  declara 
tion,  a  sterner  despotism,  maintained  by  military  power,  shall  ba 
established  over  our  posterity,  when  we  ourselves,  given  up  by  an 
exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  misled  people,  shall  have  expiated  our 
rashness,  and  atoned  for  our  presumption,  on  the  scaffold." 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these.  We 
know  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would  com 
mence  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness. 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  bane!, 
and  my  heart,  to  this  vote.  II  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  begin 
ning,  we  aimed  not  a.t  independence.  But  there's  a  Divinity  which 
shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms ; 
and,  blinded  to  hef  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately 
persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have 
but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why  then  should  we  defef 
the  declaration  ?  Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  re 
conciliation  with  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safely  to  the 
country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life,  and  his  own 
honour  1  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he,  our 
venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  already  the  proscri 
bed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance  1  Cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you 
be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  outlaws  1  If  we 
postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  the 
warl  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  parliament,  Bos 
ton  port-bill,  and  all  1  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that 
we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its 
rights  trodden  down  in  the  dusf!  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  sub 
mit.  We  never  shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most 
solemn  obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting,  before 
God,  of  our  sacred  honour  to  Washington,  when  putting  him  forth 
to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the 
times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with  our 
fortunes  and  our  lives  1  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here,  who  would 
not  rather  see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an 
earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall 
to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this 
place,  moved  you,  that  George  Washington  be  appointed  command 
er  of  the  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  defence  of  American  li 
berty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the  support  I  give 
him.  The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through.  And 
if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  declaration  of  inde 
pendence  1  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give  ra 
character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  us,  which  they 
never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects,  in  arms 
against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  England  herself,  will 
sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence,  th»e 
consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  con 
duct  towards  us  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded,  by  submitting  to  that  course  o 
things  which  now  predestinates  our  independence,  than  by  yielding 
the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellions  subjects.  The  fonwt 
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to  bring  in  the  administration,  receive  the  rewards 
which  belonged  to  his  political  friends.  Mr.  Adams 
was  unquestionably  the  most  learned  of  all  the  chief 

she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune;  the  latter  she  would  feel 
as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as 
soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war  1  And 
since  we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  t 

"  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shallnot  fail. 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The 
people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  wilt  carry  us,  and  will 
carry  themselves,  gloriously,  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how 
fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  1  know  the  people  of  these 
colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep 
and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  can  not  be  eradicated.  Every  co 
lony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take 
the  lead.  Sir,  the  declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  increas 
ed  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of 
privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances,  for  chartered  immunities,  held 
under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire 
independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of 
life.  Read  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army;  every  sword 
will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to 
maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honour.  Publish  it  from  the 
pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty 
will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  wilh  it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls;  proclaim  it  there;  let  them  hear  it,  who 
beard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see  it,  who 
saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls 
will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

1  "  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  but  I  see,  I  see 
clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue 
it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time,  when  this  declaration  shall  be 
made  good.  We  may  die;  die,  colonists;  die, slaves;  die,  it  may 
be,  ignominiously  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor 
offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready,  at  the  appoinied  hour 
of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live,  let 
me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a 
free  country. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that  this 
declaration  -will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost 
blood;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both. 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the 
future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a. glorious,  an 
immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will 
honour  it.  They  will  celebrate  it- with  thanksgiving,  with  festivi 
ty,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they 
will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slave 
ry,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and 
of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  has  come.  My  judg 
ment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All 
that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I 
am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off,  as  I  begun, 
that  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration.  It  is 
my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my 
dying  sentiment;  independence  now;  and  independence  for  ever." 

And  so  that  day  shall  be  honoured,  illustrious  prophet  and  pa 
triot!  so  that  day  shall  be  honoured,  and  as  often  as  it  returns,  thy 
renown  shall  come  along  with  it,  and  the  glory  of  thy  life,  like 
the  day  of  thy  death,  shall  not  fail  from  the  remembrance  of  men. 

It  would  be  unjust,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  occasion,  while  we 
express  our  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
these  remarks,  were  we  to  omit  a  most  respectful,  affectionate,  and 
grateful  mention  of  those  other  great  men,  his  colleagues,  who 
stood  with  him,  and  with  the  same  spirit,  the  same  devotion,  took 
part  in  the  interesting  transaction.  Hancock,  the  proscribed  Han 
cock,  exiled  from  his  home  by  a  military  governor  cut  off  by  pro 
clamation,  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  heaven  reserved  for  him 
the  distinguished  honour  of  putting  ihis  great  question  to  the  vote, 
and  of  writing  his  own  name  first,  and  most  conspicuously,  on  that 


magistrates  the  nation  has  had.  He  received  a« 
foreign  ambassadors  without  an  interpreter,  and 
satisfied  all  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  mother 


parchment  which  spoke  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  crown  of  Eng 
land.  There,  too,  is  the  name  of  that  other  proscribed  patriot, 
Samuel  Adams ;  a  man  who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  inde 
pendence  of  his  country;  who  thought  the  declaration  halted  and 
lingered,  being  himself  not  only  ready,  but  eager  for  it,  long  before 
it  was  proposed ;  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  the  clearest  fore 
sight,  and  the  profoundest  judgment  in  men.  And  there  is  Gerry, 
himself  among  ihe  earliest  and  the  foremost  of  the  patriots,  found, 
when  the  battle  of  Lexington  summoned  them  to  common  councils, 
by  the  side  of  Warren  ;  a  man  who  lived  to  serve  his  country  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  die  in  the  second  place  in  the  govern 
ment.  There,  too,  is  the  inflexible,  the  upright,  the  Spartan  cha 
racter,  Robert  Treat  Paine.  He,  also,  lived  to  serve  his  country 
through  the  struggle,  and  then  withdrew  from  her  councils,  only 
that  he  might  give  his  labours  and  his  life  to  his  native  state,  in 
another  relation.  These  names,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  treasures 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  are  treasures  which  grow  brighter 
by  time. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  resume,  and  to  finish  with  great  brevity, 
the  notice  of  the  lives  of  those,  whose  virtues  and  services  we  have 
met  to  commemorate. 

Mr.  Adams  remained  in  congress  from  its  first  meeting,  till  No 
vember,  1777,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Prance.  He 
proceeded  on  that  service,  in  the  February  following,  embarking  in 
the  Boston  frigate,  on  the  shore  of  his  native  town,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Wollaston.  The  year  following,  he  was  appointed  commis 
sioner  to  treat  of  peace  with  England.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  a  delegate  from  Braintree  in  the  convention  for  fra 
ming  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  in  1780.  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  year,  he  again  went  abroad,  in  the  diplomatic  ser 
vice  of  the  country,  and  was  employed  at  various  courts,  and  oc 
cupied  with  various  negotiations,  until  1788.  The  particulars  of 
these  interesting  and  important  services  this  occasion  does  not  al 
low  time  to  relate.  In  1782,  he  concluded  our  first  treaty  with 
Holland.  His  negotiations  with  that  republic,  his  efforts  to  per 
suade  the  states-general  to  recognize  our  independence,  his  inces 
sant  and  indefatigable  eiertions  to  represent  the  American  cause 
favourably,  on  the  continent,  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  its 
enemies,  open  and  secret;  aad  his  successful  undertaking  to  ob 
tain  loans,  on  the  credit  of  a  nation  yet  new  and  unknown,  are 
among  his  most  arduous,  most  useful,  most  honourable  services. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  bear  a  part  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  wirh 
England;  and  in  something  more  than  six  years  from  the  declara 
tion  which  he  had  so  strenuously  supported,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  croon  subscribe  to  the  in 
strument  which  declared,  that  his  "Britannic  Majesty  acknowledged 
the  United  Stales  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent."  In  these 
important  transactions,  Mr.  Adams'  conduct  received  the  marked 
approbation  of  congress,  and  of  the  country. 

While  abroad,  in  1787;  he  published  his  Defence  of  the  American 
Constitutions  ;  a  work  of  merit  and  ability,  though  composed  with 
haste,  on  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  other 
occupations,  and  under  circumstances  not  admitting  of  careful  re 
vision.  The  immediate  object  of  the  work  was  to  counteract  the 
weight  of  opinions  advanced  by  several  popular  European  writers 
of  that  day,  M.  Turgot,  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price,  at. a 
time  when  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  were  employed  in  form 
ing  and  revising  their  syslems'of  government. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1788,  he  found  the  new  go 
vernment  about  going  into  operation,  and  was  himself  elected  the 
first  vice-president,  a  situation  which  he  filled  with  reputation  foi 
eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  presi 
dential  chair,  as  immediate  successor  to  the  immortal  Washington. 
In  this  high  station  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  JeffTion,  after  a  me 
morable  controversy,  between  their  respeclive  friends,  in  1801  ; 
and  from  that  period  his  mannor  of  life  has  been  known  to  all  who 
hear  me.  He  l.as  lived,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  with  every  en 
joyment  that  could  render  old  age  happy.  Not  inatlentive  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  times,  political  cares  have  yet  not  materially,  or 
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tongue.  His  learning  and  his  openness  of  disposi 
tion  did  nothing  to  ensure  his  second  election.  The 
tide  of  party  was  not  to  be  stemmed  by  learning  and 

for  any  long  time,  disturbed  his  repose.  In  1820,  he  acted  as  elec- 
K>r  of  president  and  vice-president,  and  in  the  same  year  we  saw 
him,  then  at  ihe  age  of  eighty-five,  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
this  commonwealth,  called  to  revise  the  constitution.  Forty  years 
before,  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  formed  that  constitution; 
and  he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  that  there  was  little 
which  the  people  desired  to  change.  Possessing  all  his  faculties  to 
ihe  end  of  iis  long  life,  with  an  unabaled  love  of  reading  and  con 
templation,  in  the  -centre  of  interesting  circles  of  friendship  and 
affection,  he  was  blessed,  in  his  retirement,  with  whatever  of  re 
pose  and  felicity  the  condition  of  man  allows.  He  had,  also,  other 
enjoyments.  He  saw  around  him  that  prosperity  and  general  hap 
piness,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  pubHe  cares  and  labours. 
No  man  ever  beheld  more  clearly,  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  great 
and  beneficial  effects  of  Ihe  services  rendered  by  himself  to  his 
country.  That  liberty  which  he  so  early  defended,  that  independ 
ence  of  which  he  was  so  able  an  advocate  and  supporter,  he  saw, 
we  trust,  firmly  and  securely  established.  The  population  of  the 
country  thickened  around  him  faster,  and  extended  wider,  than  his 
own  sanguine  predictions  had  anticipated ;  and  the  wealth,  respec 
tability,  and  power  of  the  nation,  sprang  up  to  a  magnitude,  which 
it  is  quite -impossible  he-could  have  expected  te  witness,  in  his  day. 
He  lived,  also,  to  behold  those  principles  of  civil  freedom,  which 
had  been  developed,  established,  and  practically  applied  in  Ameri 
ca,  attract  attention,  command  respect,  and  awaken  imitation,  in 
other  regions  of  the  globe:  and  well  might,  and  well  did  he,  exclaim, 
"  Where  will  the  consequences  of  the  American  revolution  end !" 

If  any  thing-  yet  remain  to  fill  Ihis  cup  of  happiness,  let  it  be 
added,  lhat  he  lived  to  see  a  great  and  intelligent  people  bestoiv 
the  highest  honour  in  their  gift,  where  he  had  bestowed  his  own 
kindest  parental  affections,  and  lodged  his  fondest  hopes.  Thus 
honoured  in  life,  thus  happy  at  death,  he  saw  the  jubilee,  and  he 
died;  and  with  the  last  prayers  which  trembled  on  his  lips,  was 
the  fervent  supplication  for  his  country,  "  independence  for  ever." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  having  been  occupied  in  the  years  1778  and  1779, 
m  the  important  service  of  revising  the  laws  of  Virginia,  was  elect 
ed  governor  of  that  state,  as  successor  to  Patrick  Henry,  and  held 
the  situation  when  the  state  was  invaded  by  the  British  arms.  In 
1781,  he  published  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  work  which  attracted 
.attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  dispelled  many  misconcep 
tions  respecting  this  continent,  and  gave  its  author  a  place  among 
men  distinguished  for  science.  In  November,  1783,  he  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  continental  congress,  but  in  the  May  following  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  act  abroad,  i-n  the  negotiation 
of  commercial  treaties,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams.  He 
proceeded  to  France,  in  execution  of  Ihis  mission,  embarking  at 
Boston ;  and  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  ever  visited 
this  place.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  the 
duties  of  which  situation  he  continued  to  perform,  until  October, 
1789,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  just  on  the  eve  of  that  tre 
mendous  revolution  which  has  so  much  agitated  the  world,  in  our 
times.  Mr.  Jefferson's  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties  was 
marked  by  great  ability,  diligence,  and  patriotism ;  and  while  he 
resided  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods,  his  charac 
ter  for  intelligence,  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  society  of 
learned  men,  distinguished  him  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  French 
capital.  No  court  in  Europe  had,  at  that  time,  in  Paris,  a  repre 
sentative  commanding  or  enjoying  higher  regard  for  political 
knowledge  or  for  general  attainment,  than  the  minister  of  this 
then  infant  republic.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  at  the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  present 
constitution,  his  talents  and  experience  recommended  him  to  Presi 
dent  Washington,  for  the  first  office  in  his  gift.  He  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  state.  In  this  situation,  also,  he 
manifested  conspicuous  ability.  His  correspondence  with  the  mi 
nisters  of  other  powers  residing  here,  and  his  instructions  to  our 
own  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  are  among  our  ablest  state  papers. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law?  and  usages  of  nations,  perfect 
Acquaintance  with  the  immediate  subject  before  him,  great  felicity, 


enlarged  views.      General  Jackson  was  elected  by  t 
large  majority. 

In  the  year  1828,  congress  made  provision,  by  law 


and  still  greater  facility,  in  writing,  show  themselves  in  whatevet 
effort  his  official  situation  called  on  him  to  make.  It  is  believed  b» 
competent  judges,  lhat  Ihe  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  continental  con 
gress,  in  1774,to  the  present  time,  taken  together,  would  not  suffer, 
in  respect  to  the  talent  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  by  com- 
parison  with  any  thing  which  other  and  older  states  can  produce; 
and  to  the  attainment  of  this  respectability  and  distinction,  Mr.  Jef 
ferson  has  contributed  his  full  part. 

On  the  reiiiement  of  General  Washington  from  the  presidency, 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  office,  in  1797,  he  was  chosen 
vice-president.  While  presiding,  in  this  capacity,  over  the  delibe 
rations  of  the  senate,  he  compiled  and  published  a  Manual  of  Par 
liamentary  Practice,  a  work  of  more  labour  and  more  merit,  than 
is  indicated  by  its  size.  It  is  now  received  as  the  general  standard 
by  which  proceedings  are  regulated,  not  only  in  both  houses  of  con 
gress,  but  in  most  of  the  other  legislative  bodies  in  the  country.  la 
1801,  he  was  elected  president,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  re- 
elected  in  1805,  by  a  vote  approaching  towards  unanimity. 

From  the  lime  of  his  final  retirement  from  public  life,  in  180X, 
Mr.  Jefferson  lived  as  became  a  wise  man.  Surrounded  by  affec 
tionate  friends,  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  undiminish- 
ed,  with  uncommon  health,  and  unbroken  spirits,  he  was  able  18 
enjoy  largely  the  rational  pleasures  of  life,  aixl  to  partake  in  that 
public  prosperity,  which  he  had  so  much  contributed  to  produce. 
His  kindness  and  hospitality,  Ihe  charm  of  his  conversation,  the 
ease  of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  especially 
the  full  store  of  revolutionary  incidents,  which  he  possessed,  and 
which  he  knew  when  and  how  to  dispense,  rendered  his  abode  in 
a  high  <legree  attractive  to  his  admiring  countrymen,  while  his 
high  public  and  scientific  character  drew  towards  him  every  intel 
ligent  and  educated  traveller  from  abroad.  Both  Mr.  Adams  anj 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  respect,  which 
they  so  largely  received,  was  not  paid  to  their  official  stations. 
They  were  not  men  made  great  by  office;  but  great  men,  on  whom 
the  country,  for  its  own  benefit,  had  conferred  office.  There  wai 
that  in  them,  which  office  did  not  give,  and  which  the  relinquish^ 
ment  of  office  did  not,  and  could  not  take  away.  In  Iheir  retire 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  their  fellow-citizens,  themselves  private  citi 
zens,  they  enjoyed  as  high  regard  and  esteem,  as  when  filling  the 
most  important  places  of  public  trust. 

There  remained  to  Mr.  Jefferson  yet  one  other  work  of  patriot- 
ism  and  beneficence,  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  his  native 
state.  To  this  object  he  devoted  years  of  incessant  and  anxious 
attention,  and  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  legislature  ol 
Virginia,  and  the  co-operation  of  other  able  and  zealous  friends,  be 
lived  to  see  it  accomplished.  May  all  success  attend  this  infant 
seminary;  and  may  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  as  oflen  as  their 
eyes  shall  rest  on  the  neighbouring  height,  recollect  what  they  owe 
to  their  disinterested  and  indefatigable  benefactor ;  and  may  letters 
honour  him  who  thus  laboured  in  the  cause  of  letters. 

Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old  age  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  But  time  was  on  its  ever-ceaseless  wing,  and  was  now 
bringing  the  last  hour  of  this  illustrious  man.  He  saw  its  approach, 
with  undisturbed  serenity.  He  counted  the  moments,  as  they  pass 
ed,  and  beheld  that  his  last  sands  were  falling.  That  day,  too,  was 
at  hand,  which  he  had  helped  to  make  immortal.  One  wish,  one 
hope — if  it  were  not  presumptuous — beat  in  his  fainting  breast. 
Could  it  be  so — might  it  please  God — he  would  desire,  once  more, 
to  seethe  sun — once  more  to  look  abroad  on  the  scene  around  him, 
on  the  great  day  of  liberty.  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  fulfilled  that 
prayer.  He  saw  that  sun — he  enjoyed  its  sacred  light — he  thanked 
God  for  this  mercy,  and  bowed  his  aged  head  to  the  grave. 
"  Felix,  non  vita;  tantum  clarilate,  sed  eliam  opporltmitale  mortis." 

The  last  public  labour  of  Mr.  Jefferson  naturally  suggests  the 
expression  of  the  high  praise  which  is  due,  both  to  him  and  to  Mr. 
Adams,  for  their  uniform  and  zealous  altachment  to  learning,  and 
to  the  cause  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the  advantages  of  learning, 
indeed,  and  of  literary  accomplishments,  their  own  characters  wew 
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for  certain  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  The 
debt  of  justice  had  been  long  delayed.  Thousands 
had  descended  to  the  grave  in  poverty,  with  corn- 


striking  recommendations  and  illustrations.  They  were  scholars, 
ripe  and  good  scholars;  widely  acquainted  with  ancient,  as  well  as 
modern  literature,  and  not  altogether  uninstructed  in  the  deeper 
sciences.  Their  acquirements,  doubtless,  were  different,  and  so 
were  the  particular  objects  of  their  literary  pursuits  ;  as  their  lastes 
and  characters,  in  these  respects,  differed  like  those  of  other  iten. 
Being,  also,  men  of  busy  lives,  with  great  objects,  requiring  action, 
constantly  before  them,  their  attainments  in  letters  did  not  become 
showy,  or  obtrusive.  Yet,  I  would  hazard  the  opinion,  that  if  we 
could  now  ascertain  all  the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and 
distinction,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom  they  acted, 
we  should  find,  not  among  the  least,  their  early  acquisition  in  lite 
rature,  the  resources  which  it  furnished,  the  promptitude  and  fa 
cility  which  it  communicated,  and  the  wide  field  it  opened,  for 
analogy  and  illustration  ;  giving  them,  thus,  on  every  subject,  a 
larger  view,  and  a  broader  range,  as  w«ll  for- discussion  as  for  the 
government  of  their  own  conduct. 

Literature  sometimes,  and  prelensions  to  it  much  oftener,  dis 
gusts,  by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  the  character,  like  something 
foreign  or  extraneous,  not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  appendage  j 
or  by  seeming  to  overload  and  weigh  it  down,  hy  its  unsightly  bulk, 
like  the  productions  of  bad  taste  in  architecture,  where  there  is 
massy  and  cumbrous  ornament,  without  strength  or  solidity  of  co 
lumn.  This  has  exposed  learning,  and  especially  classical  learn 
ing,  to  reproach.  Men  have  seen  that  it  might  exist,  without  men 
ial  superiority,  without  vigour,  without  good  taste,  and  without 
utility.  But,  in  such  cases,  classical  learning  has  only  not  inspired 
natural  talent ;  or,  at  most,  it  has  but  made  original  feebleness  of  in 
tellect,  and  natural  bluntness  of  perception,  something  more  con 
spicuous.  The  question,  after  all,  if  it  be  a  question,  is,  whether 
literature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  does  not  assist  a  good  under 
standing,  improve  natural  good  taste,  add  polished  armour  to  na 
tive  strength,  and  render  its  possessor  not  only  more  capable  of  de 
riving  private  happiness  from  contemplation  and  reflection,  but 
more  accomplished,  also,  for  action,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  espe 
cially  for  public  action "!  Those  whose  memories  we  now  honour, 
were  learned  men;  but  their  learning  was  kept  in  its  proper  place, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  uses  and  objects  of  life.  They  were 
scholars  not  common,  nor  superficial ;  but  their  scholarship  was  so 
in  keeping  with  their  character,  so  blended  and  inwrought,  that 
careless  observers,  or  bad  judges,  not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display 
of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not  exist ;  forgetting,  or  not  knowing, 
that  classical  learning,  in  men  who  act  in  conspicuous  public  sta 
tions,  perform  duties  which  exercise  the  faculty  of  writing,  or  ad 
dress  popular,  deliberative,  or  judicial  bodies,  is  often  felt,  where 
it  is  litlle  seen,  and  sometimes  felt  more  effectually,  because  it  is 
not  seen  at  all. 

But  the  cause  of  knowledge,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  the  cause 
of  general  knowledge  and  of  popular  education,  had  no  warmer 
friends,  nor  more  powerful  advocates,  than  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson.  On  this  foundation,  they  knew,  the  whole  republican 
system  rested;  and  this  great  and  all-important  truth  they  strove 
to  impress,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  In  the  early  publica 
tion,  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Adams  expresses  the  strong  and  just 
sentiment,  that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  more  important,  even  to 
the  rich  themselves,  than  all  their  own  riches.  On  this  great  truth, 
indeed,  is  founded  that  unrivalled,  that  invaluable  political  and 
moral  institution,  our  own  blessing,  and  the  glory  of  our  fathers, 
the  New  England  system  of  free  schools. 

As  the  promotion  of  knowledge  had  been  the  object  of  their  re 
gard  through  life,  so  these  great  men  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
testamentary  bounty.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  understood  to  have  be 
queathed  his  library  to  the  university,  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is 
bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  duincy. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  fellow-citizens,  were  successively 

presidents  of  the  United  States.     The  comparative  merits  of  their 

respective   administrations  for  a  long  time  agitated  and  divided 

public  opinion.     They  were  rivals,  each  supported  by  numerous 

nd  powerful  portions  of  the  people,  for  the  highest  office.     This 


plaints  on  their  lips  against  the  rulers  of  the  land. 
All  the  wise,  patriotic,  and  eloquent  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  were  on  the  side  of  the  veteran  soldiers. 

contest,  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the  consequence,  of  the  long 
existence  of  two  great  political  parlies  in  the  country,  is  now  part 
of  the. history  of  our  government.  "We  may  naturally  regret,  that 
any  Ibjng  should  have  occurred  to  create  difference  and  discord, 
between  those  who  had  acted  harmoniously  and  efficiently  in  the- 
greal  concerns  of  the  revolution.  But  this  is  riot  the  time,  nor  this 
the  occasion,  for  entering  into  the  grounds  of  that  difference,  or  for 
attempting  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  questions  which  it  involves. 
As  practical  questions,  they  were  canvassed,  when  the  measures 
which  they  regarded  were  acted  on  and  adopted;  and  as  belonging 
to  history,  the  time  has  not  come  for  ;heir  consideration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful,  that  when  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  first  into  operation,  different  opinions  should  be 
entertained,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it.  Here 
was  a-  natural  source  of  diversity  of  sentiment.  It  is  still  less 
wonderful,  that  that  event,  about  contemporary  with  our  govern 
ment,  under  the  present  constitution,  which  so  entirely  shocked  all 
Europe,  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  her  leading  powers, 
should  be  thought,  by  different  men,  to  have  different  bearings  on 
our  own  prosperity ;  and  that  the  early  measures  adopted  by  our 
government,  in  consequence  of  this  new  slate  of  things,  should  be 
seen  in  opposite  lights.  It  is  for  the  future  historian,  when  what 
now  remains  of  prejudice  and  misconception  shall  have  passed 
away,  to  slate  these  different  opinions,  and  pronounce  impartial 
judgment.  In  the  meantime,  all  good  men  rejoice,  and  well  may 
rejoice,  that  the  sharpest  differences  sprung  out  of  measures,  which, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  have  ceased  with  the  exigencies  that  gave 
them  birth,  and  have  left  no  permanent  effect,  either  on  the  consti 
tution,  or  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  remark, 
I  am  aware,  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  exception,  in  one  measure, 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution  as  to  the  mode  of  choosing  presi 
dent;  but  it  is  true,  in  its  general  application.  Thus  the  course  of 
policy  pursued  towards  France,  in  J798,  on  the  one  hand,  xnd  the 
measures  of  commercial  restriction,  commenced  in  1807,  on  the 
other,  both  subjects  of  warm  and  severe  opposition,  have  passed 
away,  and  left  nothing  behind  them.  They  were  temporary,  and 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  their  consequences  were  limited  to  their 
respective  occasions.  It  is  equally  clear,  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
is  equally  gratifying,  that  those  measures  of  both  administrations, 
which  were  of  durable  importance,  and  which  drew  after  them  in 
teresting  and  long  remaining  consequences,  have  received  general 
approbation.  Such  was  the  organization,  or  rather  the  creation, 
of  the  navy,  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  such  the  acqui 
sition  of  Louisiana,  in  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  country,  it  may 
safely  be  added,  is  not  likely  to  be  willing  either  to  approve,  or  to 
reprobate,  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  aggregate,  all  the  measures 
of  either,  or  of  any  administration.  The  dictate  of  reason  and  of 
justice  is,  that,  holding  each  one  his  own  sentiments  on  the  points 
in  difference,  we  imitate  the  great  men  themselves,  in  the  forbear 
ance  and  moderation  which  they  have  cherished,  and  in  the  mutual 
respect  and  kindness  which  they  have  been  so  much  inclined  to 
feel  and  to  reciprocate. 

No  men,  fellow-citizens,  ever  served  their  country  with  more 
entire  exemption  from  every  imputation  of  selfish  and  mercenary 
motive,  than  those  to  whose  memory  we  are  paying  these  proofs  of 
respect.  A  suspicion  of  any  disposition  to  enrich  themselves,  or  lo 
profit  by  their  public  employments,  never  rested  on  either.  Ko 
sordid  motive  approached  them.  The  inheritance  which  they  have 
left  to  their  children,  is  of  their  character  and  their  fame.  Fellow- 
citizens,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  faint  and  feeble  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Even  in  other  hands,  ade 
quate  justice  could  not  be  performed,  within  the  limits  of  this  occa 
sion.  Their  highest,  their  best  praise,  is  your  deep  conviction  of 
their  merits,  your  affectionate  gratitude  for  their  labours  and  ser 
vices.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  this  cessation  of  ordinary  pursuits, 
this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these  solemn  ceremonies,  and  this 
crowded  house,  which  speak  their  eulogy.  Their  fame,  indeed,  is 
safe.  That  is  now  treasured  up,  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 
Although  no  sculptured  marble  should  rise  to  their  memory,  nor 
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Strong  arguments  were  used  in  their  cause.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  bill, 
made  the  following  forcible  remarks  : — 

"  Mr.  President,  (said  he,)  it  has  become  my  duty, 
sir,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  reported  this 
bill,  to  explain  the  origin  and  character  of  it.  I  regret 
that  this  duty  has  not  devolved  upon  some  abler  re 
presentative  of  the  interests  of  the  petitioners ;  but 
I  regret  it  the  less  as  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
possess  every  quality  of  both  the  head  and  heart  to 
advance  those  interests,  and  will  no  doubt,  hereafter, 
be  seconded  by  an  indulgent  attention  oa  the  part  of 
the  seriate. 

"  Who,  then,  sir,  are  the  venerable  men  that  knock 
at  your  door  ?  and  for  what  do  they  ask  ?  They  are 
not  suppliants  for  mere  favour  or  charity,  though  we 
all  know  that  nothing  but  the  proud  spirit  which 
helped  to  sustain  them  through  the  distresses  of  our 
revolution,  has  withheld  most  of  them  from  reliance 
for  daily  bread  on  the  alms  provided  by  the  present 
pension  act.  No,  sir,  they  come  as  petitioners  for 
their  rights.  They  come  as  the  remnant  of  that 
gallant  band,  who  enlisted  your  continental  army, 
who  disciplined  its  ranks,  who  planned  its  enterprises, 
and  led  the  way  to  victory  and  independence.  Con 
fiding  in  the  plighted  faith  of  Congress,  given  in  the 

engraved  stone  hear  record  of  their  deeds,  \et  will  their  remem 
brance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land  they  honoured.  Marble  columns 
may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  time  may  erase  all  impress  from 
the  crumbling  stone,  but  their  fame  remains;  for  with  AMERICAN 
LIBERTY  it  rose,  and  with  AMERICAN  LIBERTY  ONLY  can  it  perish.  It 
was  the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir,  "  THEIR  BODIES  ABE  BURIED 

I.V  PEACE,   BUT  THEIR  NAME  L1VETH    EVERMORE."        I    Catch    that    Solemn 

song,  I  echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral  triumph,  "THEIR  NAME  LIVETH 

KVERMORE." 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  not  retire  from  this  occasion, 
without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  which  have  de 
volved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  liberty,  these  be 
nign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of  our  fathers,  are  ours ;  ours 
to  enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit.  Generations  past,  and 
generations  to  come,  hold  us  responsible  for  this  sacred  trust.  Our 
fathers,  from  behind,  admonish  us,  with  their  anxious  paternal 
voices,  posterity  call?  out  to  us,  from  the  bosom  of  the  future,  the 
•world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eyes — all,  all  conjure  us  to  act 
wisely,  and  faithfully,  in  the  relation  which  we  sustain.  We  can 
never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon  us;  but  by  virtue,  by 
morality,  by  religion,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  good  principle  and 
every  good  habit,  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  through  our 
day,  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired  to  our  children.  Let  us  feel  deeply 
how  much  of  what  we  are  and  of  what  we  possess,  we  owe  to  this 
liberty,  and  these  institutions  of  government.  Nature  has,  indeed, 
given  us  a  soil,  which  yields  bounteously  to  the  hands  of  industry; 
the  mighty  and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our 
heads  shed  health  and  vigour.  But  what  are  lands,  and  seas,  and 
skies,  to  civilized  man,  without  society,  without  knowledge,  without 
morals,  without  religious  culture  ;  and  how  can  these  be  enjoyed, 
in  all  their  extent,  and  all  their  excellence,  but  under  the  protec 
tion  of  wise  institutions  and  a  free  government  1  Fellow-citizens, 
there  is  not  one  of  us,  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  present,  who  does 
not,  at  this  moment,  and  at  every  moment,  experience,  in  his  own 
condition,  and  in  the  condition  of  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him, 
the  inrtu3nce  and  the  benefits  of  this  liberty,  and  these  institutions. 
Let  us  then  acknowledge  the  blessing,  let  us  feel  it  deeply  anH  j,ow- 


form  of  a  solemn  compact;  they  adhered  to  your 
cause  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  till  the 
great  drama  closed  ;  and  they  now  ask  only  that  the 
faith  so  plighted  may  be  redeemed.  Amid  the  wrecks 
from  time  and  disease,  during  almost  half  a  century, 
short  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  now  survive,  out  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty,  who  existed 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Even  this  small  number  is 
falling  fast  around  us,  as  the  leaves  of  autumn  ;  and 
this  very  morning  a  gentleman  before  me  has  com 
municated  the  information,  that  another  of  the  most 
faithful  among  them  has  just  passed  'that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.'  It  behooves  us,  then, 
if  we  now  conclude,  in  our  prosperity  and  greatness, 
to  extend  relief,  either,  from  charity,  gratitude,  or  jus 
tice,  to  do  it  quickly. 

"My  great  anxiety  is,  in  the  outset,  to  prevent  any 
misapprehension  of  the  true  grounds  on  which  the 
appropriation  is  founded.  Throughout  the  whole 
inquiry,  there  is  no  disposition  to  censure  the  motives 
or  policy  of  the  old  Congress.  They  adopted  such 
measures  as  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  th«> 
times  forced  upon  them ;  and  now,  when  those  exi 
gencies  have  ceased,  it  is  just,  as  well  as  generous, 
to  give  such  relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
demand. 


erl'ully,  let  us  cherish  a  strong  affection  for  it,  and  resolve  to  main 
tain  and  perpetuate  it.  The  blood  of  our  fathers,  let  it  not  have 
been  shod  in  vain ;  the  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be  blasled, 
The  striking  altitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  world  around 
us,  a  topic  to  which,  I  fear,  I  advert  too  often,  and  dwell  en  toe 
long,  can  not  be  altogether  omitted  here.  Neither  individuals  nor 
nations  can  perform  their  part  well,  until  they  understand  and  feel 
its  importance,  and  comprehend  and  justly  appreciate  all  the  duties 
belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  in/late  national  vanity,  nor  to  swell  a 
light  and  empty  fe«ling  of  self-importance;  but  it  is  that  we  may 
judge  justly  of  our  situalion,  and  of  our  own  duties,  that  I  earnestly 
urge  this  consideration  of  our  position,  and  our  character,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  can  not  be  denied,  but  by  those  who 
would  dispute  against  the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America, 
a  new  era  commences  in  human  affairs.  This  era  is  distinguish 
ed  by  free  representative  governments,  by  entire  religious  liberty, 
by  improved  systems  of  national  intercourse,  by  a  newly  awakened 
and  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  by  a  diffusion  of 
knowledge  through  the  community,  such  as  has  been  before  alto 
gether  unknown  and  unheard  of.  America,  America,  our  country, 
fellow-citizens,  our  own  dear  and  native  land,  is  inseparably  con 
nected,  fast  bound  up,  in  fortune  and  by  fate,  with  these  great  in 
terests.  If  they  fall,  we  fall  with  them ;  if  they  stand,  it  will  be 
because  we  have  upholden  them.  Let  us  contemplate,  then,  this 
connexion,  which  binds  the  prosperity  of  others  to  our  own ;  and 
let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  we 
cherish  the  virtues  and  the  principles  of.  our  fathers,  Heaven  will 
assist  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  human  liberty  and  human  happi 
ness.  Auspicious  omens  cheer  us.  Great  examples  are  before  us. 
Our  own  firmament  now  shines  brightly  upon  our  path.  Washing 
ton  is  in  the  clear  upper  sky.  Those  other  stars  have  now  joined 
the  American  constellation;  they  circle  round  their  centre,  and  the 
heavens  beam  with  new  light.  Beneath  this  illumination,  let  ns 
walk  the  course  of  life,  and  at  its  close  devoutly  commend  our  be 
loved  country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  to  the  Divine  Benigni 
ty. —  Webster's  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jn/erson,  delivered  at-  Boston, 
August  2, 1826. 
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"  A  very  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  mea 
sure  heretofore,  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that 
these  petitioners  are  seeking  compensation  merely  for 
losses  sustained  on  the  depreciation  of  continental 
money  and  certificates  received  for  their  monthly 
wa^es  ;  whereas,  from  their  first  memorial  in  A.  D. 
1810,  to  the  present  session,  they  have  invariably 
rested  on  the  non-performance,  by  Congress,  of  a  dis 
tinct  and  independent  contract.  All  'the  losses  on 
their  monthly  wages,  they  bore  in  common,  and  are 
willing  to  forego  in  common  with  many  in  the  walks 
of  civil  life,  and  with  the  brave  soldiers  under  their 
command.  This  is  the  plain  and  decisive  reason 
why  none  but  officers  are  embraced  in  the  present 
bill.  The  contract  on  which  they  rely,  was  made 
with  the  officers  alone  ;  and  gallant  and  unfortunate 
as  were  the  soldiers,  the  officers  have  endured,  and 
will  continue  to  endure,  without  repining,  still  se 
verer  sufferings  from  the  worthless  money  and  cer 
tificates  received  for  their  wages ;  because  those 
losses  were  perhaps  too  large,  and  too  general  in  all 
departments  of  life,  ever  to  warrant  the  expectation,  or 
practicability,  of  complete  remuneration.  I  have  said 
severer  sufferings  on  this  account  by  the  officers  ; 
because  the  money  received  for  wages  before  A.  D. 
1780,  worth  only  one  dollar  in  the  hundred,  was,  to 
the  officers,  the  only  means  to  purchase  camp  equi 
page  and  clothing,  that  were  furnished  to  the  soldiers 
out  of  the  public  arsenals  ;  and  because  the  soldier 
often  received  besides  liberal  bounties  both  at  home 
and  from  Congress. 

"Let  it  then  be  distinctly  understood,  that  not 
withstanding  this  disparity  against  the  officers,  no 
Buch  losses  or  depreciations  form  any  part  of  the 
foundation  for  this  bill.  A  moment's  attention  to  the 
history  of  that  period,  will  show  the  true  ground  of 
the  appropriation.  After  this  unequal  pressure  had 
continued  nearly  three  years— after  the  officers  had 
sustained  their  spirits  during  that  trying  period  under 
such  disadvantages,  by  the  force  of  those  principles 
that  led  them  at  first  to  join  in  the  pledge  to  the 
cause,  of '  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honour ;'  after  their  private  resources  had  become 
nearly  exhausted  in  supplying  those  wants  their 
country  was  unable  rather  than  unwilling  to  satisfy, 
there  arose  a  state  of  things  which  led  to  certain  pro 
ceedings  by  congress  in  relation  to  half  pay. 
i  "  The  prospect  had  nearly  vanished,  that  any 
honourable  accommodation  could  be  effected  with  the 
parent  country.  The  contest  seemed  likely  to  be 
come  more  severe,  and  to  be  protracted  for  many 
years  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  many  of  the  officers, 
thus  impoverished  and  disheartened,  must  actually 


resign  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  decen 
clothing,  and  to  maintain  their  families,  and  secure 
any  subsistence  for  advanced  life,  or  that  they  must 
receive  some  assurance  of  future  indemnity,  if  they 
continued  in  service,  and  abandoned  every  thing  else 
to  sink  or  swim  with  the  military  destinies  of  their 
country. 

"  It  was  then  that  the  resolve  of  May  15th,  1778 
granting  Iialf-pay,  for  only  seven  years,  to  all  who 
continued  in  service  till  the  close  of  the  Avar,  was 
passed. 

"  This  short  period  of  half-pay  was  dictated,  ra 
ther  by  the  wants  of  congress  to  provide  a  longer 
one,  than  from  an  impression  that  it  was,  in  truth, 
sufficient,  or  in  accordance  with  any  similar  system 
in  the  armies  of  Europe.  Hence,  a  committee,  May 
24th,  1779,  reported  a  resolution,  allowing  half-pay  for 
life  to  the  same  class  of  officers,  and  justly  grounded 
it  on  the  great  risks  they  were  called  to  encounter, 
on  their  great  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  youth,  ease, 
health,  and  fortune,  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 
But  the  want  of  resources  in  congress,  induced  them 
to  postpone  this  subject,  and  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1779,  to  urge  upon  the  respective  states  the  expedi 
ency  of  adopting  such  a  resolution,  and  of  pledging 
for  its  fulfilment  their  state  resources.  The  power 
of  the  states  over  those  resources,  was  much  more 
effective  than  that  of  the  confederation  over  the  states. 
But  such  were  the  general  gloom  and  despondency 
of  the  times,  that  not  a  single  state,  except  Pennsyl 
vania,  complied  with  the  recommendation.  The  cur 
rency  continued  to  depreciate  more  and  more,  daily  ; 
the  officers,  in  many  instances,  were  utterly  unable, 
by  their  whole  pay,  to  procure  decent  apparel :  trea 
son  had  penetrated  the  camp  in  the  person  of  Arnold: 
Charleston  had  been  surrendered  :  Lincoln  captured : 
Gates  defeated  at  Camden  :  the  Southern  states  over 
run  by  Cornwallis :  our  soldiery  had  become  dis 
couraged  ;  and  the  great  military  leader  of  the  revo 
lution  had  become  convinced,  and  had  urged,  with 
his  usual  energy,  upon  congress,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  was  almost  the  only  possible  method 
of  retaining  the  army  together.  Under  such  appal 
ling  circumstances,  congress  passed,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  A.  D.  1780,  the  resolution,  which  I  will  now 
take  the  liberty  to  read  : 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  officers  who  shall  continue  in 
the  service  to  the  end  of  the  war,  shall  also  be  en 
titled  to  half-pay  during  life ;  to  commence  from  the 
time  of  their  reduction.'  (1  U.  S.  Laws.  688.) 

"  This,  with  one  or  two  subsequent  resolutions, 
explaining  and  modifying  its  provisions  as  to  particu 
lar  persons,  constitutes  the  great  foundation  of  the 
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oill  uinJer  consideration.  The  promise  was  most 
solemnly  and  deliberately  made :  the  consideration 
for  it  was  ample,  and  most  honourably  performed  by 
the  officers  :  and  yet,  on  the  part  of  congress,  its 
stipulations  have,  in  my  opinion,  never,  to  this  day, 
been  equitably  fulfilled.  As  to  the  binding  effect  of 
the  compact  on  congress,  nobody  can  pretend  to 
doubt.  I  shall,,  therefore,  not  waste  a  single  moment 
in  the  discussion  of  that  point.  But  I  admit  that  the 
officers  were  first  bound  to  perform  the  condition 
faithfully,  of  serving  to  the  close  of  the  war,  however 
long  or  disastrous.  Did  they  do  it '.'  History  and 
tradition  must  convince  all,  that  through  defeat  as 
well  as  victory,  they  clung  to  our  fortunes  to  the  ut 
termost  moment  of  the  struggle.  They  were  actu 
ated  by  a  spirit  and  intelligence,  the  surest  guarantees 
of  such  fidelity.  Most  of  them  had  investigated,  and 
well  understood,  the  principles  in  dispute,  and  to  de 
fend  them,  had  flown  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  first 
alarm  of  war,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  Scottish  gath 
ering,  at  the  summons  of  the  fiery  cross.  And  it  is 
not  poetry,  that  one  of  my  own  relatives,  an  officer, 
long  since  no  more,  when  the  alarm  was  given  at 
Lexington,  left  for  the  tented  field,  the  corpse  of  his 
father  unburied ; 

'  One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dashed  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear," 

and  hastened  to  devote  his  own  life  to  the  salvation 
of  his  country.  In  the  same  duty — in  performing 
their  part  of  the  compact,  to  serve  faithfully  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  these  petitioners  endured  the  frosts 
of  winter,  often,  half  sheltered,  badly  fed,  badly  cloth 
ed,  and  badly  paid.  God  forbid  that  I  should  exag 
gerate.  The  naked  truth  is  stronger  than  any  co 
louring  of  fancy.  We  have  the  authority  of  their 
commander,  that  they  were,  at  times,  in  such  a  con 
dition  as  to  be  unable  and  ashcimed  to  receive  their 
friends  ;  but  never,  I  believe,  loath  to  face  their  ene-. 
mies.  Their  paths  were  sometimes  marked  by  their 
blood — their  courage  and  constancy  tried  by  frequent 
alarms,  by  ambuscade,  and  the  pitched  battle ;  but 
they  never  faltered  :  and  when,  towards  the  close  of 
the  war,  neglect  on  the  part  of  congress,  as  to  their 
monthly  wages,  might  have  justified,  under  most  cir 
cumstances,  disquiet  and  distrust ;  and  when  at  New- 
burg  they  were  tempted  with  the  insidious  taunt,  that 
if,  relinquishing  their  arms  and  retiring  home  with 
the  promises  made  to  them  unfulfilled,  they  would 
'  go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten  ;'  yet  they  disbanded  in 
peace,  and  expressed  their  '  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  congress.' 

"  Washington,  himself,  declared  in  substance,  that 
hy  means  of  this  resolve  the  officers  were  inspired  to 


make  renewed  exertions ;  to  feel  a  security  for  them 
selves  and  families,  which  enabled  them  to  devote 
every  faculty  to  the  common  cause  ;  and  that  thus 
was  an  arrny  kept  together,  which  otherwise  must 
have  dissolved,  and  we  probably  have  been  compel 
led  to  pass  again  under  the  yoke  of  colonial  servitude. 

"  For  all  this  fidelity  to  the  performance  of  their 
part  of  the  compact,  the  officers  have  been  duly 
thanked  by  many  congresses,  and  applauded  by  the 
world.  They  have  occupied  a  conspicuous  niche  in 
toasts,  odes,  and  orations,  and  some  of  them  have 
animated  the  canvass  and  breathed  in  marble. 

"  But  has  the  promise  to  them  of  half-pay  ever 
been  either  literally  or  substantially  fulfilled  '/  That, 
sir,  is  the  important  question.  I  answer  not  literally, 
by  any  pretence,  from  any  quarter.  No  half-pay,  aa 
such,  has  ever,  for  any  length  of  time,  been  either 
paid  or  provided  for  one  of  the  petitioners.  Almost 
as  little,  sir,,  can  there  be  a  pretence  that  it  has  been 
substantially  fulfilled.  No  kind  of  fulfilment  has 
been  attempted,  except  in  the  commutation  act,  passed 
March  22d,  1783. 

"  That  act  grew  out  of  objections,  in  some  of  the 
states,  to  the  system  of  half-pay  as  a  system,  because 
not  strictly  republican  in  theory,  and  because  every 
thing  of  a  pension  character  had  become  odious  by  its 
abuse  in  some  governments,  in  the  maintenance  of 
hirelings  who  had  performed  secret  and  disreputable 
service. 

"  Some  of  the  officers  being  anxious  to  remove  any 
formal  objection,  petitioned  congress  for  a  commuta 
tion  or  change  in  the  mode  of  indemnifying  and  re.- 
warding  them.  No  opposition  had  been  made  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  half-pay,  and  therefore,  as  ap,- 
pears  in  the  commutation  act  itself,  the  officers  ex 
pected,  if  a  change  took  place,  a  full  '  equivalent'  in 
value  to  the  half-pay  for  life. 

"  But  instead  of  such  an  equivalent,  congress  gav6| 
by  that  act,  what  was  far  short  of  an  equivalent, 
whether  we  regard  the  particular  ages  at  that  time  oi 
these  petitioners,  or  their  average  age  with  the  other 
officers,  or  the  period  they  have  actually  since  lived". 
Congress  gave  only  five  years'  full  pay  to  the  youngest 
in  the  line,  and  just  as  much  to  the  eldest  ;  treating 
the  officer  of  twenty-five,  as  not  likely  to  live  any 
longer  than  him  of  seventy ;  and  subjecting  the  former 
to  take,  for  his  half-pay,  which  he  was  entitled  to.  for 
his  whole  life,  of  probably  thirty-five  years,  the  same 
small  sum  bestowed  an  him  not  likely  to  live  ten  oi 
fourteen  years. 

"  If  we  look  to  the  average  age  of  all  the  officers  at 
that  time,  the  commutation  was  still  inadequate.  That 
age  was  probably  not  over  thirty ;  none  have  pretend- 
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ed  to  consider  it  over  thirty-five ;  and  on  all  observa 
tions,  in  similar  climates,  and  all  calculations  of 
annuity  tables,  such  persons'  lives  would  be  likely  to 
extend  beyond  thirty  years,  and  thus  their  half-pay 
for  life  be,  on  an  average,  worth  the  gross  sum,  in 
presenti,  of  at  least  seven  years'  full  pay.  Any  gen- 
'tleman  can  test  the  general  accuracy  of  these  results, 
by  a  reference  to  Price's  Annuity  Tables,  and  to 
Milne  on  Annuities.  In  England,  Sweden,  and 
France,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  person  of  thirty  years 
of  age  is  ascertained  to  be  likely  to  live  thirty-four 
more  ;  and  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  to  live  about 
twenty-eight  more.  An  annuity  for  thirty-four  years 
is  worth  a  fraction  more  than  fourteen  times  its  an 
nual  amount,  if  paid  in  a  gross  sum  in  advance  ;  and 
one,  for  twenty-eight  years,  only  a  fraction  less  than 
fourteen  times  its  annual  amount.  So  that  seven 
years'  full  pay  is  as  near  a  fair  commutation  for  the 
half-pay  for  life,  taking  their  average  ages,  as  can 
well  be  calculated,  or  as  is  necessary  for  the  present 
inquiry. 

"  Again  :  If  we  advert  to  the  real  facts,  as  since 
developed,  these  petitioners,  had  the  commutation  act 
not  passed,  or  not  been  at  all  binding,  would  now 
.receive  twenty-two,  instead  of  five  years'  full  pay,  as 
they  have  survived,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  over 
forty-four  years. 

"  Congress,  as  if  conscious  that  the  pressure  of  the 
(times  had  driven  them  to  propose  a  substitute  for  the 
half-pay  for  life,  not,  in  any  view,  sufficient  or  equi 
valent,  as  regarded  the  younger  officers,  who  alone 
now  survive  and  ask  for  redress,  provided  in  the  com 
mutation  act,  not  that  each  officer  might  accept  or 
reject  it  at  pleasure,  but  that  it  should  take  effect,  if 
accepted  within  certain  periods,  not  exceeding  six 
months,  by  majorities  in  the  several  lines  of  the  army. 
The  most  influential  officers  in  any  line,  are  of  course 
the  elder  and  superior  ones.  To  these,  as  a  general 
rule,  five  years  full-pay  was  a  fair  equivalent ;  and 
by  their  exertions  the  commutation  was  accepted  by 
majorities  in  most  of  the  lines,  and  no  provision  ever 
afterwards  made  for  such  officers,  as  were  either  ab 
sent  or  present,  and  dissenting. 

"  No  evidence  can  now  be  found,  however,  of  any 
acceptance,  even  by  majorities,  in  any  of  the  lines, 
till  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  prescribed. 
But  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  October 
31,  1783,  (8  Journals  of  Congress,  478,)  enumerates 
certain  lines  and  individuals,  that  had  then  signified 
their  acceptance.  It  would  be  difficult,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  find  among  the  individuals  named,  one 
who  still  survives.  Those,  then,  the  youngest  and 
now  surviving,  must  have  felt  deeply  the  inequality 


proposed :  and  if  most  of  them  had  not  been  absent 
on  furlough,  by  a  resolve  of  congress,  after  peace  was 
expected,  probably  even  majorities  in  the  lines  would 
never  have  been  obtained.  The  certificates  were 
made  out  for  all,  without  application,  and  left  with 
the  agents  ;  no  other  provision  was  made  for  those 
entitled  to  half-pay,  and  it  remained  with  the  younger 
officers  to  receive  those  certificates  or  nothing. 

"  But  it  is  most  manifest,  that  congress  had  no  le 
gal  right  to  take  away  from  a  single  officer  his  vested 
half-pay  for  life,  without  giving  him  a  full  equivalent ; 
or,  to  say  the  least,  what  the  oflicer  should  freely  and 
distinctly  assent  to,  as  a  full  equivalent.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  elementary  principles  of  legislation 
and  jurisprudence  :  and  a  majority  of  the  lines  could 
no  more  bind  the  minority  on  this  subject  of  private 
rights  of  property,  than  they  could  bind  congress,  or 
the  states,  on  questions  of  politics.  This  point  need 
not  be  argued  to  men,  who,  like  those  around  me, 
have  watched  the  discussions  and  decisions  in  this 
country  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  no  such 
individual  assent  was  asked  here  :  it  was  indeed  de 
clared  to  be  useless  for  any  minority  of  individuals 
to  dissent ;  the  commutation  not  having  been,  in  any 
view,  a  full  equivalent,  individual  assent  cannot  fairly 
be  presumed.  The  subsequent  taking  of  the  certifi 
cates  was  merely  taking  all  that  was  provided,  and 
all  they  could  get,  without  any  pretence  that  they 
took  it  as  a  full  and  fair  equivalent.  And  hence 
it  follows,  that,  on  the  lowest  computation,  two  years 
more  full  pay  are  necessary  to  make  any  thing 
like  a  substantial  fulfilment  of  the  compact  on  the 
part  of  congress.  In  truth,  twenty  years  more  would 
be  less  than  the  petitioners  could  rightfully  claim 
now,  if  the  commutation  act  had  never  passed ;  or  if 
the  position  was  clearly  established  that  the  commu 
tation  act,  as  to  them,  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
entirely  null  and  void.  To  say  that  such  a  transac 
tion,  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and 
finding  no  apology  except  in  the  security  and  neces 
sities  of  that  pressure,  should  not  be  relieved  against 
when  the  pressure  is  over,  and  our  means  have  be 
come  ample,  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  to 
profane  every  principle  of  good  faith. 

"But  consider  a  little  .farther  the  history  of  these 
proceedings,  on  the  supposition  that  the  five  years 
full-pay  was  an  ample  equivalent  to  all.  Was  it  either 
paid  or  secured  to  them  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
come  any  thing  like  a  substantial  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  ?  Though  the  act  allowed  congress  to  give 
the  officers  money  or  securities,  and  though  these  last 
might  be  in  the  form  prescribed  for  other  creditors, 
yet  the  act  contemplated  giving  them  money  or 
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money's  worth,  else  it  doubly  violated  the  former 
engagement  to  give  them  half-pay  for  life.  The  very 
nature  of  half-pay,  or  of  any  commutation  for  it,  im 
plies  that  it  should  be  actually  paid,  or  so  secured  as 
to  raise  the  money  whenever  it  becomes  due.  They 
were  here  intended  as  means  for  immediate  mainte 
nance  or  business  to  those  who,  by  peace,  would  be 
thrown  out  of  their  accustomed  employment  and  sup 
port.  This  is  too  plain  for  further  illustration  ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  these  views,  congress  forthwith 
effected  a  loan  in  Europe,  and  paid  in  money  all  the 
foreign  officers  entitled  to  the  commutation.  But  how 
were  the  petitioners  treated  ?  They  did  not  obtain  a 
dollar  in  money,  and  even  their  certificates  were  not 
delivered  till  six  or  nine  months  after  their  right  to 
half-pay  accrued  ;  and  when  received,  so  far  from 
being  secured  by  pledges  or  requisitions  rendering 
them  valuable  as  money,  the  officers  could  not  obtain 
for  them  in  the  market  over  one  fifth  of  their  nominal 
amount.  The  receipts  given  for  these  certificates 
truly  omitted  to  state  that  t?iey  were  in  full  payment, 
of  either  the  commutation  or  the  half-pay.  By  such 
means  these  petitioners,  to  supply  the  then  existing 
wants  of  themselves  and  families,  which  was  the  le 
gitimate  object  of  both  the  half-pay  and  its  commuta 
tion,  in  fact  realized  only  one,  instead  of  five  years' 
full-pay  ;  or  only  two  years'  half-pay  instead  of  half- 
pay  for  life. 

"  If  this  was  a  substantial  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
to  them,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  define,  what 
would  have  been  a  defective,  delusive,  and  unsub 
stantial  fulfilment.  But  it  has  been  suggested,  that 
the  petitioners  might  all  have  retained  their  certifi 
cates  till  afterwards  funded,  and  in  that  event  have 
escaped  loss.  Can  gentlemen,  however,  forget  that 
the  very  design  of  half- pay  was  to  furnish  food  and 
raiment,  and  not  a  fund  to  be  deposited  in  bank  for 
posterity  ?  And  that,  though  the  use  of  a  portion  of 
it,  if  all  had  been  paid  at  once,  might  have  been  post 
poned  to  a  future  period,  yet  their  necessities  utterly 
forbade  most  of.  them  from  not  resorting,  forthwith, 
to  a  single  year's  pay,  which  was  the  entire  value  of 
the  whole  certificate.  It  is  another  part  of  the  dis 
tressing  history  of  this  case,  that  if,  on  the  contrary, 
every  officer  had  retained  his  certificate  till  funded, 
his  loss  on  it  would  have  been  very  near  one  third' 
of  its  amount.  But  on  this  point  I  shall  not  dwell, 
as  its  particulars  are  more  recent  and  familiar.  It 
will  suffice  to  call  to  your  minds,  that  the  provision 
made  for  the  payment  of  these  certificates  in  A.  D. 
1790,  was  not  by  money,  nor  virtually  to  their  full 
amount,  but  by  opening  a  loan,  payable  in  those  cer 
tificates,  and  a  scrip  of  stock  given  for  them  on  these 
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terms  :  one  third  of  the  principal  was  to  draw  no  in 
terest  whatever,  for  ten  years ;  and  all  the  interest 
then  due,  was  to  draw  thereafter  only  three  per  cent. 
Without  going  into  any  calculations  of  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  stock,  under  different  circumstances, 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  payment  or  security  was  not 
worth  so  much  by  nearly  a  third,  as  the  money  would 
have  been  worth,  or  as  scrip  would  have  been  worth 
for  the  whole  then  due  on  six  per  cent,  interest. 

"  It  is  true  that  this  loan  was,  in  form,  voluntary  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  as  no  other  provision  was 
made  for  payment,  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
accept  the  terms.  Hence,  if  the  officer  sold  his  cer 
tificate  from  necessity,  he  obtained  only  one  fifth  of 
the  amount  therein  promised :  or,  if  he  retained  it, 
he  obtained  only  about  two  thirds  of  that  amount. 

"  What  renders  this  circumstance  still  more  stri 
king,  we  ourselves  have  in  this  way  saved,  and  re 
duced  our  national  debt  below  what  it  would  have 
been,  many  millions  of  dollars — from  eighteen  to  fif 
teen,  I  believe  ;  and  yet,  now,  in  our  prosperity,  he 
sitate  to  restore  what  was  taken  in  part  from  thes« 
very  men,  and  when  not  from  them,  taken  from  others 
on  account  of  their  speculations  on  these  very  men, 
and  their  associates  in  arms.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  funding  thought  just,  and  attempted  by  some  of 
our  ablest  statesmen,  to  provide  some  retribution  to 
the  original  holders  of  certificates  for  the  losses  that 
had  been  sustained  on  them — to  provide  in  some  way 
a  partial  restoration.  But  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  low  state  of  our  resources,  pre 
vented  us  from  completing  any  such  arrangement, 
though  we  were  not  prevented  from  saving  to  the 
government,  out  of  these  very  certificates,  and  similar 
ones,  ten  times  the  amount  now  proposed  for  these 
petitioners. 

"  On  this  state  of  facts,  then,  I  hold  these  conclir- 
sions :  that  what  is  honest,  and  moral,  and  honourable, 
between  debtor  and  creditor  in  private  life,  is  so  in 
public  life.  That  a  creditor  of  the  public  should  be 
treated  with  at  least  equal,  if  not  greater  kindness, 
than  the  creditor  of  an  individual.  That  when  the 
embarrassments  of  a  debtor  give  rise  to  a  mode  of 
payment  altogether  inadequate  to  what  is  justly  due. 
and  this  kind  of  payment  is  forced  upon  the  credi 
tor,  by  the  necessities  of  either  party,  the  debtor 
ought,  when  relieved  from  his  embarrassments  or 
necessities,  to  make  ample  restitution.  That  it  is  the 
dictate  of  every  moral  and  honourable  feeling  to  sup 
ply  the  deficiency ;  and  especially,  should  the  debtor 
do  this  where  the  inadequacy  was  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  whole  debt ;  where  the  debtor,  by  a  part 
of  the  arrangement,  saved  millions  to  contribute  id 
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his  present  prosperity,  and  where  the  debt  itself  was, 
as  in  the  present,  case,  the  price  of  blood  lavished  for 
the  creditor,  the  wages  of  those  sufferings  and  toils 
which  secured  our  present  liberties,  and  fill  the  bright 
est  page  of  glory  in  our  country's  history.  The  great 
military  leader  of  the  revolution  has  given  his  sanc 
tion  to  this  measure,  in  the  strongest  terms,  when 
calling  to  mind  the  lion  hearts,  and  eagle  eyes,  that 
had  surrounded  and. sustained. him  in  all  his  arduous 
trials,  and-  reflecting  that-  they,  not  soldiers  by  pro 
fession,  nor  adventurers,  but  citizens,  with  tender  ties 
of  kindred,  and  friendship,  and,  with,  cheering  pros 
pects  in  civil  life,  had- abandoned  all  to  follow  him, 
and  to  sink  or,  swim,  with  the  sacred  cause  in  which 
be  had  enlisted,  he  invoked  towards  them  the  justice 
of  his  country,  and  expressed  the  fullest  confidence, 
that  '  a  country  rescued  by  their  arms,  will  never 
leave  unpaid  the  debt  of  gratitude.' 

"•It. is. not  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  measure  like  this 
would  remove  a  stain  from  our  history.  Its  moral 
influence  on  our  population,  in  future  wars,  for  wars 
we  must  expect,  again  and  again :  its  consonance 
with  those  religious,  as  well  as  moral  principles  of 
perfect  justice,  which,  in  a  republic,  are  the  anchor 
and  salvation  of  all  that  is  valuable;  its  freedom,  I 
trust,  from  political  prejudice  and.  party  feeling,  all 
strengthen  the  other  reasons  for  its  speedy  adoption. 

"  Nor  have  the  imputations  against  it  as  a  local 
measure,  been  at  all  well  founded.  What  is  right 
or  just  in  regard  to  contracts,  is  right  without  regard 
to  the  residence  of  individuals,  whether  in  the  east, 
the  west,  or  the  south.  But  independent  of  that  con 
sideration,  these  venerable  worthies,  though  once 
much  more  numerous  at  the  north  than  elsewhere, 
have  since  followed  the  enterprises  of  their  children, 
and  pushed  their  own  broken  fortunes  to  every  sec 
tion  of  the  union.  It  .is  impossible  to  obtain  perfect 
accuracy  as  to  their  numbers  and  residence.  But'by 
correspondence  and  verbal  inquiries  it  is  ascertained, 
that  four  or  five  survive  in  New  Hampshire  ;  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine ;  five 
or  six  in  Rhode  Island ;  five  in  Vermont ;  sixteen  in 
Connecticut ;  twenty  in  New  York  ;  twelve  in  New 
Jersey ;  eighteen  in  Pennsylvania ;  three  in  Dela 
ware  ;  twelve  in  Maryland ;  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
eight  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  ten  to  twelve  in 
Ohio ;  twelve  or  fifteen  in  the.  Carolinas  ;  and  five 
or  six  in  Georgia.  As  by  the  annuity  tables,  some 
thing  like  two, hundred  and  fifty  ought  now  to  be 
alive,  the  computations  have  been  made  on  a  medium 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty,  between  the  number  as 
certained  and  the  conjectural  number. 

".The  question,  then,  is  of  a  general  public  nature, 


and  presents  the  single  point,  whether,  in  the  lata 
language  of  an  eloquent  statesman  of  New  York,  these 
veterans  shall  any  longer  remain  '  living  monuments 
of  the  neglect  of  their  country.' 

"  All  the  foreign  officers,  whose  claims  rested  on 
the  same  resolve,  were,  as  I  have  before  stated,  prompt 
ly,  paid  in  specie  ;  and  their  illustrious  leader,  Lafay 
ette,  by  whose  side  these  petitioners  faced  equal  toils 
and  dangers,  has  been  since  loaded  with  both  money 
and  applause.  Even  the  lories,  who  deserted  the 
American  cause,  and  adhered  to  one  so  much  less 
holy  and  pure,  have  been  fully  and  faithfully  reward- 
ed-by  England:  and  it  now  remains  with  the  senate 
to  decide,  not  whether  the  sum  proposed  shall  be  be 
stowed  in  mere  charity— however-  charity  may  bless 
both  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ;  nor  in  mere 
gratitude — however  sensible  the  petitioners  may  be  to 
the  influence  of  either ;  but  whether,  let  these  con 
siderations  operate  as  they  may,  the  officers  should 
be  remunerated  for  their  losses,  on  those  broad  prin 
ciples  of  eternal  justice  which  are  the  cement  of  so 
ciety,  and  which,  without  a  wound  to  their  delicacy 
and  hgnest  pride,  will,  in  that  event,  prove  the  solace 
and  staff  of  their  declining  years. 

"I  shall  detain  the  senate  no  longer,  except  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  computations,  on  which 
the  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  proposed  as  the  proper  one  for  filling  the  blank. 
Various  estimates,  on"  various  hypotheses,  are  annexed 
to  the  report  in  this  case,  and  others  will  doubtless 
occur  to  different  gentlemen.  But  if  any  just  one 
amounts  to  about  the  sum  proposed,  no  captious  ob 
jection  will,  I  trust,  be  offered  on  account  of  any  tri-t 
fling  difference.  It  is  impossible,  in  such  cases,  to 
attain-  perfect  accuracy ;  but  the  estimates  are  correct 
enough,  probably,  for  the  present  purpose. 

"The  committee  have  proposed  a  sum  in  gross 
rather  than  a  half-pay  or  annuity,  because  more  ap 
propriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  be 
cause  more  acceptable,  for  the  reasons  that  originally 
gave  rise  to  the  commutation, 

"On  the  ground  that  these  officers  were,'  in  1783, 
justly  entitled  to  two  years-. more  full-pay,  as  a  fair 
equivalent  for  half-pay  during  life  ;  and  there  being 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  of  the  rank  supposed 
in  the  report,  their  monthly  pay  would  be  about 
thirty  dollars  each.  This,  for  two  years,  would  be 
seven  hundred. and  twenty  dollars  each  ;  or  one  hun 
dred  and  sixty-five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  due 
to  these  petitioners  at  the  close  of  the  war,  over  and 
above  what  they  then  received  certificates  for.  The 
interest  on  that,  for  forty-four  years,  would  be  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  anij 
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eighty-four  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  principal, 
make  six  hundred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars. 

"  If  to  that  be  added  what  they  lost  on  their  certi 
ficates  by  depreciation,  which  at  foin  fifths  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  sum  without  any  interest,  on  the  depreciation, 
amounts  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  ;  or,  with  in 
terest,  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half;  or,  if  the 
depreciation  be  considered  seven  eights,  as  it  really 
was,  the  sum  would  be  still  larger.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  nothing  be  allowed  for  depreciation  on  the 
certificates,  but  one  third  be  considered  as  lost  in 
funding,  tha't  one  third,  in  A.  D.  1791,  would  be 
about  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty  dollars,  and  interest  since  would  swell  it  to 
six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  dollars,  which  added  to  the  two  years' 
pay  not  received,  and  interest  on  that  pay,  makes 
the  whole  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars. 

"  Another  view  of  the  case,  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  technical,  and  which  steers  clear  of  any  diffi 
culty  about  the  loss,  either  by  depreciation  or  fund 
ing,  will  lead  to  about  the  same  result  as  to  the 
amount.  It  is  this.  On  the  ground  that  seven 
years'  full-pay  was  the  smallest  sum  which,  in  A.  D. 
1783,  could  be  deemed  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  half- 
pay  for  life,  then  the  petitioners  got  certificates  for 
only.five  sevenths  of  their  half-pay.  Or,  in  other 
words,  five  sevenths  of  their  half-pay  was  extinguish 
ed  and  paid.  The  other  two  sevenths,  then,  has  an 
nually  accrued  since,  and  will  continue  to  accrue 
while  the  petitioners  survive.  This  two  sevenths 
being  fifty-one  dollars  and  forty-two  cents  per  year, 
to  each  officer,  or  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  to  these  officers,  would  amount  at 
this  time  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  ;  and  the  interest  ac 
cruing  on  it  during  only  thirty-five  years,  would  make 
it  exceed  the  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars  proposed.  The  amount  is  fairly  reached  by  this 
view  of  the  case,  without  a  single  cent  for  either  de 
preciation  or  loss  in  funding,  and  thus  does  not  indi 
rectly  touch  a  single  fact  or  principle  upon  which  a 
similar  allowance  could  be  made  to  any  body  besides 
these  officers.  Gallant,  and  meritorious,  and  suffer 
ing,  as  were  the  soldiers,  and  none  could  be  more  so  ; 
worthy  and  affectionate  as  may  have  been  the  survi 
ving  widows,  and  distinguished  as  may  have  been 
many  of  the  officers'  heirs,  for  filial  and  generous  de 
votion  to  smooth  their  declining  years  ;  they  all  stand 


on  their  own  cases  and  merits.  None  of  them  have 
been  referred  to  the  committee  who  'reported  this  bill, 
and  they  can  all  be  provided  for  otherwise,  this  ses 
sion,  or  hereafter,  if  thought  proper.  Let  the  present 
appropriation  be  tried  first  on  its  own  grounds,  and 
then  by  subsequent  amendments  of  this  bill,  or  by 
new  bills,  let  an  appropriation  for  other  classes  of 
persons  be  also  tried  on  its  own  grounds.  All  I  ask 
and  entreat  is,  that  if,  either  in  strict  law  or  in  jus 
tice,  whether  grounded  upon  the  original  defective 
commutation,  the  depreciation  of  the  certificates,  or 
the  loss  in  funding,  any  member  is  convinced  that 
the  sum  proposed  to  these  officers  is  a  fair  one,  that 
he  will  first  consider  the  case  of  the  officers,  and  sup 
port  this  motion.  If  any  think  a  different  sum  more 
proper,  I  hope  they  will  propose  that  sum  in  due 
time ;  and  thus  let  the  sense  of  the  senate  be  fully 
expressed  upon  one  case  at  a  time,  and  upon  the  only 
case  riow  duly  before  us.  In  this  manner,  only,  can 
any  thing  ever  be  accomplished. 

"  The  amount  of  the  sum  now  proposed,  cannot 
be  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  doubtless  caused 
the  losses  and  sufferings  which  we  are  now  seeking- 
to  redress.  The  country  during  the  revolution,  and 
at  its  close,  would  hardly  have  been  unwilling  to  be 
stow  twice  the  amount,  had  its  resources  permitted. 
But,  now,  such  have  been  cnir  rapid  advances  in 
wealth  and  greatness,  by  means  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  the  valour  of  these  men  contributed  so 
largely  to  secure  ;  that  the  very  public  land  they  de 
fended,  if  not  won,  yields  every  year  to  our  treasury 
more  than  the  whole  appropriation.  One  twentieth 
of  our  present  annual  revenue  exceeds  it.  A  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  public  buildings — the  expense  ot 
two  or  three  ships  of  the  line — one  tenth  of  what  has 
been  saved  to  our  national  debt  in  the  funding  system 
— a.  tax  of  ten  cents  per  head  on  our  population,  only 
a  single  twelvemonth, — either  of  them  would  remove 
all  this  reproach. 

"  But,  whatever  might  be  the  cost,  I  would  say,  in 
all  practicable  cases,  be  just  and  fear  not.  Let  no 
illiberal  or  evasive  feeling  blast  the  hopes  of  these 
venerable  patriots.  Much  longer  delay  will  do  this 
as  effectually  as  a  hard  hearted  refusal ;  since  the 
remains  of  them  are  almost  daily  going  down  to  the 
city  of  silence.  Either  drive  them,  then,  at  once 
from  your  doors,  with  taunts,  and  in  despair, — or 
sanction  the  -claim.  So  far  as  regards  my  single  self, 
before  I  would  another  year  endure  the  stigma,  of 
either  injustice  or  ingratitude  to  men  like  these,  I 
would  vote  to  stop  every  species  of  splendid  missions  •: 
I  would  cease  to  talk  of  Alleghany  canals:  I  would 
let  the  capitol  crumble  to  atoms  for  want  of  aj>pr» . 
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priations,  and  introduce  retrenchment  from  the  palace 
to  the  humblest  door-keeper. 

"  It  has  formerly  been  said,  that  if  these  officers 
are  relieved,  so  must  be  those  of  the  late  war.  But, 
deserving  as  were  these  last,  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought  required  much  inferior  sacrifices — they  were 
not  contending  under  the  stigma  of  traitors,  liable  to 
the  halter- — they  were  Liberally  and  promptly  paid  ; 
and -whatever  small  depreciation  may  hav.e  existed-  in 
the  treasury  notes  taken  for  their  monthly  pay,  it  was 
infinitely  less  than  the  losses  sustained  by  these  peti 
tioners  on  their  monthly  pay,  and  for  which  they 
neither  ask  nor.  expect  relief. 

"  One  other  consideration,  and  I  will  at  this  time 
trouble  the  senate  no  longer.  The  long  lapse  of  time 
since  the  claim  originated, has  been  objected-formerly 
to  its  success.  But  what  honest  individual  shelters 
himself  under  a  statute  of  limitation,  if  conscious  that 
his  promise  has  not  been  substantially  fulfilled? 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  defence,  either  in 
the  court  of  conscience  or  in  a  court  of  honour ;  and 
congress  have  often  shown  their  liberality  in  waiving 
it,  where  expressly  provided  to  bar  an  application.  • 

"  Here  no  express  bar  has  ever  been  provided. 
Before  their  first  application,  the  officers  waited  till 
A.  D.  1810,  when  old  age  and  infirmity  rendered 
them  more  needy,  and  when  many  years  of  prosperity 
had  rendered  their  country  more  able.  However 
numerous,  and  technical,  and  evasive,  may  have  been 
the  objections  since  interposed,  let  it.  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  performing  their  portion  of  the  compact,  how 
ever  neglected  as  to  food  or  wages,  they  never  were 
heard  to  plead  excuses  or  evasions,  however  appalling 
the  danger,  whether  roused  by  a  .midnight  alarm  or 
invited  to  join  a  forlorn  hope. 

"  Like  others,  too,  it  may  be  imputed  to  them  in 
derogation,  that  they  were  '  military  chieftains.'  But 
if,  as  such  for  a  time,  they  did,  like  others,  nobly 
help  '  to  fill  the  measure  of  their  country's  glory ;' 
so,  like  others  of  that  class,  they  have  often  dis.tin-. 
guished  themselves  in  forums,  cabinets,  and  halls  of 
legislation. 

"  Whatever  '  honour  and  gratitude'  they  have  yet 
received,  is  deeply  engraven  on  their -hearts  ;  but  they 
now  also  need— and  they  ask,  only  because  they  need, 
the  additional  rewards  of  substantial  justice. 

"  It  remains,  sir,  for  us;  whose  rights  they  defended 
and  saved,  t.o  say  whether  they  shall  longer  ask  that 
justice  iu  vain." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  General  Andrew 
Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office.  His  course  as  a 
military  commander  had  been  wonderfully  suc 
cessful,  and  in  all  republics,  the  military  chief 


tain  has  been  held  in  the  highest  consideration.  He 
was  not  bred  a  statesman,  nor  had  he  been  con 
sidered  as  a  leader  in  senates  ;  but  he  was  energetic, 
prompt,  and  fearless.  He  was  initiated  in  war  on  the 
borders  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  his  name  was  a. 
terror  throughout  the  nations  then  hostile  or  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  His  successful  defence  of 
New  Orleans  had  excited  the  admiration  and  awa 
kened  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people.  His 
inaugural  speech  was  short,  and  full  of  promises  in 
the  way  of  reform.  "  Fellow-citizens,  (said  he,) 
about  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  that  I  have 
been  appointed  to  perform,  by  the  choice  of  a  free 
people,  I  avail  myself  of  this  customary  and  solemn 
occasion,  to  express  the  gratitude  which  their  confi 
dence  inspires,  and  to  acknowledge  the  accountability 
which  my  situation  enjoins.  While  the  magnitude 
of  their  interests  -convinces  me  that  no  thanks  can 
be  adequate  to  the  honour  they  have  conferred,  it 
admonishes  me  that  the  best  return  I  can  make,  is 
the  zealous  dedication  of  my  humble  abilities  to  their 
service  and  their  good. 

"As  the  instrument  of  the  federal  constitution,  it 
will  devolve  on  me,  for  a  stated  period,  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  to  superintend  their 
foreign  and  their  confederate  relations;  to  manage 
their  revenue ;  to  command  their  forces ;  and,  by 
communications  to  the  legislature,  to  watch  over  and 
to  promote  their  interests  generally.  And  the  princi 
ples  of  action  by  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  accom 
plish  this  circle  of  duties,  it  is  now  proper  for  me 
briefly  to  explain. 

In  administering  the  laws  of  congress,  I  shall 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  executive  power,  trusting  thereby  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  my  office  without  tran 
scending  its  authority.  With  foreign  nations  it  will 
be  my  study  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  cultivate 
friendship  on  fair  and  honourable  terms  ;  and  in  the 
adjustment  of  any  difference  that  may  exist  or  arise, 
to  exhibit  the  forbearance  becoming  a  powerful  na 
tion,  rather  than  the  sensibility  belonging  to  a  gal 
lant  people. 

"  In  such  measures  as  I  may  be  called  on  to  pui  • 
sue,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  separate  states,  I 
hope  to  be  animated  by  a  proper  respect  for  those 
sovereign  members  of  our  union  ;  taking  care  not 
to  confound  the  powers  they  have  reserved  to 
themselves,  with  those  they  have  granted  to  the 
confederacy. 

"  The  management  of  the  public  revenue — that 
searching  operation  in  all  governments — is  among 
the  most  delicate  and  important  trusts  in  ours  ;  and 
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it  will,  of  course,  demand  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
my  oliicial  soliritude.  Under  every  aspect  in  which 
it  can  he  considered,  it  would  appear  that  advantage 
must  result  from  the  observance  of  a  strict  and  faith 
ful  economy.  This  I  shall  aim  at  the  more  anx 
iously,  both  because  it  will  facilitate  the  extinguish 
ment  of  the  national  debt — the  unnecessary  duration 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  real  independence — 
and  because  it  will  counteract  that  tendency  to  pub 
lic  and  private  profligacy  which  a  profuse  expendi 
ture  of  money  by  the  government,  is  but  too  apt  to 
engender.  Powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  end,  are  to  be  found  in  the  regula 
tions  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  congress,  for  the 
specific  appropriation  of  public  money,  and  the 
prompt  accountability  of  public  officers. 

With  regard  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  subjects 
of  impost,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  that  the  spirit  of  equity,  caution,  and  compromise, 
in  which  the  constitution  was  formed,  requires  that 
the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  should  be  equally  favoured  ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  con 
sist  in  the  peculiar  encouragement  of  any  products 
of  either  of  them  that  may  be  found  essential  to  our 
national  independence. 

"  Internal  improvement,  and' the  diffusion  of  know 
ledge,  so  far  as  they  can  be  promoted  by  the  con 
stitutional  acts  of  the  federal  government,  are  of 
high  importance. 

"  Considering  standing  armies  as  dangerous  to 
free  governments,  in  time  of  peace,  I  shall  not  seek 
to  enlarge  our  present  establishment,  nor  disregard 
that  salutary  lesson  of  political  experience,  which 
teaches  that  the  military  should  be  held  subordinate 
to  the  civil  power.  The  gradual  increase  of  our 
navy,  whose  flag  has  displayed,  in  distant  climes, 
our  skill  in  navigation  and  our  fame  in  arms  ;  the 
preservation  of  our  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock  yards  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  progressive  improvements  in 
the  discipline  and  science  of  both  branches  of  our 
military  service,  are  so  plainly  prescribed  by  pru~ 
dence,  that  I  should  be  excused  for  omitting  their 
mention  sooner  than  for  enlarging  on  their  impor 
tance.  But  the  bulwark  of  our  defence  is  the  na 
tional  militia,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  in 
telligence  and  population,  must  render  us  invincible. 
As  long  as  our  government  is  administered  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  is  regulated  by  their  will ; 
as  long  as  it  secures  to  us  the  rights  of  person  and 
of  property,  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  it 
will  be  worth  defending :  and  so  long  as  it  is  worth 
defending,  a  patriotic  militia  will  cover  it  with  an 


impenetrable  esg-is.  Partial  injuries  and  occasional 
mortifications  we  may  be  subjected  to,  but  a  million 
of  armed  freemen,  possessed  of  the  means  of  war, 
can  never  be  conquered  by  a  foreign  foe.  To  any 
just  system,  therefore,  calculated  to  strengthen  this 
natural  safe-guard  of  the  country,  I  shall  cheerfully 
lend  all  the  aid  in  my  power. 

"It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire  to  ob 
serve  towards  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  a 
just  and  liberal  policy ;  and  to  give  that  humane 
and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights  and  their 
wants  which  are  consistent  with  the  habits  of  our 
government,  and  the  feelings  of  our  people. 

"  The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment 
inscribes,  on  the  list  of  executive  duties,  in  characters 
too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform ; 
which  will  require,  particularly,  the  correction  of 
those  abuses,  that  have  brought  the  patronage*  of: 
the  federal  government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom 
of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes 
which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appoint 
ment,  and  have  placed,  or  continued,  power  in  un<, 
faithful  or  incompetent  hands. 

"  In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  generally  de 
lineated,  I  shall  endeavour  to  select  men  whose  dili 
gence  and  talents  will  ensure,  in  their  respective 
stations,  able  and  faithful  co-operation — depending, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public  service,  more  on, 
'the  integrity  and  zeal  of  the  public  officers,  than  on 
their  numbers. 

"  A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own  quali 
fications,  will  teach  me  to  look  with  reverence  to  the 
examples  of  public  virtue  left  by  my  illustrious  pre 
decessors,  and  with  veneration  to  the  lights  thai 
flow  from  the  mind  that  founded,  and  the  mind 
that  reformed,  our  system.  The  same  diffidence  in 
duces  me  to  hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  and  for  the 
indulgence  and  support  of  my  fellow-citizens  gener 
ally.  And  a  firm  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  that 
Power  whose  providence  mercifully  protected  our 
national  infancy,  and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties 
in  various  vicissitudes,  encourages  me  to  offer  up 
my  ardent  supplications  that  He  will  continue  tc 
make  our  beloved  country  the  object  of  his  divine 
care  and  gracious  benediction." 

General  Jackson  at  once  filled  up  his  cabinet  with 
men  devoted  to  his  cause.  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  and  had  secured 
the  votes  of  his  native  state  for  governor,  which  of 
fice  he  held  when  he  received  his  appointment. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
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secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  national  legis 
lature,  and  was  thought  a  straight-forward,  plain 
man.  John  H.  Eaton  was  made  secretary  of  war. 
He  had  been  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  and  was  the 
personal  friend  of  General  Jackson.  John  Branch 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
navy.  The  qualifications  he  had  for  this  office  were 
not  known  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  they  presumed 
the  executive  was  fully  aware  of  them,  before  he  had 
elevated  him  to  that  office.  John  M'Pherson  Berrien 
was  made  attorney-general.  This  appointment  gave 
general  satisfaction.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  ap 
pointment  a  senator  from  Georgia,  and  celebrated  for 
his  acquirements,  eloquence,  and  discrimination.  He 
had  shown  his  talents  as  well  in  the  high  judicial 
councils  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  John  M'Lean,  who  had  held  the  office  of 


'  *  The  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  will  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  North  America,  from  the  prevalence 
of  a  terrible  epidemic.  The  disease  which  prevailed  at  this  period 
•was  called  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  or  Cholera  Asphyxia.  It  com 
menced  its  ravages  in  the  year  1817,  in  Asia,  and  after  having 
upread  death  and  desolation  over  that  portion  of  the  globe  for  near 
ly  fourteen  years,  it  invaded  Europe,  traversed  a  portion  of  that 
continent,  and,  without  any  signs  of  contagious  transition,  it  even 
tually  appeared  on  our  own  continent. 

This  dreadful  scourge  of  humanity  has,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  period,  mocked  all  scientific  research,  all  medical  philoso 
phy,  and  all  remedial  treatment.  It  has  stalked  through  the  land 
like  a  destroying  angel,  regardless  of  all  impediments,  and  literally 
gone  forth,  "  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

The  history  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  treatment,  in  Asia,  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  learned  physicians.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  unprofitable  for  our  present  purpose,  to  enter  the  wide  field  of 
investigation,  relative  to  the  various  and  inconsistent  accounts 
•tfhich  have  appeared  on  the  subject. 

We  are  indebted  to  "  a  discourse"  of  Professor  J.  M.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  for  the  best  digest  of  its  history  and  progress  in  India, 
and  to  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  of  Boston,  for  its  history  and  progress 
in  America,  in  the  first  year  of  its  visitation. 

jProm  the  Indian  physicians  we  learn,  that  the  disease  first  sudden- 
ily  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1817,  in  Zilla-Jassore,  a 
town  about  one  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Calcutta.  The  disease 
soon  spread  to  the  adjacent  villages,  and  thence  extended  in  vari 
ous  directions  through  the  country  of  Bengal.  It  continued  in  that 
city  for  several  months,  raging  with  violence  from  January  till  the 
end  of  May,  1818.  The  deaths  during  this  period  were  rarely  un 
der  200  a  week.  The  epidemic  had  now  extended  from  Silhet  to 
Cuttack,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  confluence  of 
this  river  with  the  Jumna. 

Retiring,  for  the  most  part,  from  Bengal,  the  disease  concentra 
ted  its  force  in  the  interior  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

In  Benares,  the  famous  seat  of  Brahminical  learning,  15,000 
•were  destroyed  in  two  months ;  and  at  Alahabad,  40  or  50  perished 
daily.  Pursuing  its  march,  it  soon  reached  Goorackpoor,  in  which 
district  it  numbered  30,000  victims  in  a  month.  It  then  proceeded 
successively  to  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  dis 
tricts  along  the  course  of  the  Ganges. 

From  the  northern  parts  of  Hindostan  Proper,  the  disease  took  a 
direction  through  the  Decan,  committing  the  most  frightful  ravages 
in  Husseinabad,  Aurungabad,  Poornah,  and  other  districts.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  it  appeared  in  Bombay,  having  consumed  about 
one  year  in  traversing  the  Indian  Delta,  .from  Calcutta.  In  this 


post-master  general,  was  transferred  to  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  William 
T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  was  put  into  the  office  which 
Mr.  M'Lean  had  filled  with  so  much  reputation,  that 
not  a  man  of  note  in  the  country  wished  him  re 
moved.  A  general  sweep  was  made  of  men  in  office 
not  favourable  to  the  administration.  This  was  jus 
tified  upon  political  grounds,  as  a  course  of  true  po 
licy,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  go 
vernment. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  were  in  a  prosperous  situation.  Some 
little  misunderstanding  existed  with  the  British  go 
vernment,  in  regard  to  the  West  India  trade,  which 
was  arranged  by  the  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
London,  Mr.  Louis  M'Lane ;  but  this  was  of  no 
great  importance,  although  thought  so  at  the  time. 

In  1832,  the  cholera*  raged  in  the  United  States, 


journey,  it  advanced  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  a  day,  and  tar 
ried  from  two  to  six  weeks  in  a  place. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  disease  had  now  been  fully  developed. 
Its  mode  of  falling  upon  a  place,  and  its  career  in  different  dis 
tricts,  were  singularly  capricious.  "  Sometimes,"  says  the  report 
of  the  Calcutta  medical  board,  "  the  disease  would  make  a  com 
plete  circle  round  a  village,  and,  leaving  it  untouched,  pass  on,  as 
if  it  were  wholly  to  depart  from  the  district.  Then,  after  a  lapse 
of  weeks,  or  even  months,  it  would  suddenly  return,  and,  scarcely 
reappearing  in  the  parts  which  had  already  undergone  its  ravages, 
would  nearly  depopulate  the  spot  that  had  so  recently  congratulated 
itself  on  its  escape.  Sometimes,  after  running  a  long  course  on 
one  side  of  the  Ganges,  it  would,  as  if  arrested  by  some  unknown 
agent,  at  once  stop,  and  taking  a  rapid  sweep  across  the  river,  lay 
all  waste  on  the  opposite  bank." 

As  yet  the  cholera  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  conti 
nental  India.  In  the  following  year,  1819,  it  took  a  wider  range, 
encircling  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Mauritius,  it  broke 
out  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  in  Bourbon  early  in  December. 
About  the  same  time  it  invaded  Siam  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
Forty  thousand  perished  in  Bankoe.  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin 
suffered  in  1820. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  it  commenced  its  ravages  in  Chi 
na,  became  terrible  in  Canton,  and  thence  arrived  in  Pekin,  in 
1821.  In  this  last  city,  the  mortality  was  so  great,  that  it  required 
the  assistance  of  government  for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead.  In 
China,  Mongolia,  and  other  quarters  of  Central  and  Southern 
Asia,  and  the  Philippine  islands,  it  continued  to  recur  for  several 
successive  years.  In  1822,  it  reappeared  in  Java,  destroying  100,000 
persons.  In  its  northern  progress,  it  reached  the  confines  of  Siberia 
in  1826. 

The  most  westerly  point  to  which  the  cholera  had  extended  in 
1818,  was  Bombay.  In  July,  1821,  it  appeared  in  Muscat,  and 
other  parts  of  Arabia.  The  number  that  sunk  under  the  disease 
in  this  new  theatre  of  its  action,  was  not  lesy  than  60,000.  Death 
frequently  followed  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  attack. 

Among  the  many  places  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Per 
sian  Gulf,  which  severely  suffered,  were  Shiraz  and  Bassora ;  in 
the  former,  16,000  perished,  and  in  the  latter,  18,000,  of  whom,  we 
are  told,  upwards  of  14,000  died  in  two  weeks. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  the  large  rivers,  it  advanced  up  the  Ti 
gris  lo  Bagdad  and  Mosul,  and  up  the  Euphrates  to  Syria,  reach 
ing  Aleppo  in  1822.  In  the  Persian  empire,  few  places  of  note 
escaped  the  disease. 

In  June,  1823,  it  attacked  Antioch  ;  at  the  same  time  it  ravaged 
Diaberkur.  In  August,  it  invaded  Bakus,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  and 
arrived,  in  September,  in  the  Russian  city  of  Astrachan.  At  this 
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and  gave  great  alarm  to  the  whole  population  ;  but 
the  number  of  deaths  was  not  great. 


point  of  approach  to  Europe,  the  cholera  made  a  pause  of  several 
years.  Il  preserved  its  existence,  however,  in  the  countries  it  had 
overran  ;  and  especially  lingered  in  Persia,  where  it  recovered  its 
original  force  in  1829,  and  in  the  following  year  continued  to  spread 
through  various  provinces  around  the  Caspian  Sea. 

While  the  cholera  was  thus  raging  in  the  Persian  provinces,  it 
again  appeared  at  Astrachan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  Seven 
years  hail  elapsed  since  its  first  visitation  ;  the  second  was  in  the 
beginning  of  July;  and  in  the  course  of  its  prevalence,  17,000  per 
ished  in  eight  days.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  at  this  period, 
1830,  6,000,000  of  people  had  fallen  victims  to  the  cholera  in  Asia. 

It  now  urged  its  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  crossed  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  and  spread  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  Russia, 
in  Europe;  and  after  following  the  Don,  the  Dnciper,  and  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Volga,  it  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1830,  about  two  momhs  and  a  half  after  its  second 
appearance  in  Astrachan.  On  the  26th  of  June,  it  entered  the  im 
perial  city  of  St.  Petersburgh,  where,  at  one  period;  between  500 
and  600  new  cases  occurred  daily,  and  by  the  15th  of  August,  4,000 
persons  fell  victims,  out  of  about  8,000  cases.  During  the  career 
of  this  summer,  the  cholera  had  passed  over  most  of  the  countries 
of  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  From  Archangel,  on  the  White 
Sea,  and  St.  Petersburgh,  Cronstadt,  Riga,  and  Dantzic,  on  the 
Baltic,  it  had  reached  south  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

From  its  appearance  in  Jassore,  in  1817,  down  to  the  year  1830, 
when  it  first  showed  itself  in  the  Russian  province  of  Ovenburgh, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  its  ravages  were  not  continued  in  one  un 
broken  course;  but,  in  those  places  where  its  occurrence  was  not 
simultaneous,  years  often  intervened  between  its  decline  in  one 
district,  and  its  reappearance  in  another. 

Since  the  year  1830,  this  singular  epidemic  has  traversed  Eu 
rope  in  one  line,  inclining  to  a  northwesterly  course  ;  and  in  spite 
of  quarantine  regulations,  cordons  of  troops,  and  the  most  assidu 
ous  vigilance,  it  has  devastated  all  those  nations  lying  in  its  route, 
has  found  its  way  to  England  and  to»  France,  and,  at  length,  reach 
ed  even  the  shores  of  the  American  continent. 

The  month  of  June,  1832.  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of 
cholera  in  North  America.,  This  was  at  Quebec,  in  Canada  ;  and 
it  appeared  almost  simultaneously  at  Montreal.  The  first  place  in 
which  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  duebec,  was  a  boarding- 
house  in  Champlain  street,  a  low,  filthy,  unvenlilated  portion  of  the 
town.  The  first  patient  was  an  emigrant,  landed  from  the  steam 
boat  Voyageur,  which  plied  between  Montreal  and  duebec.  It 
appears,  that  on  the  third  of  June,  the  brig  Carricks  arrived  at 
Grosse  Island,  the  quarantine  ground,  thirty-nine  miles  below  due 
bec.  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  passengers. 
Thirty-nine  died  during  the  passage,  of  a  disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which,  it  was  said,  corresponded  with  those  of  malignant  cholera. 
This  arrival  produced  considerable  excitement  both  at  duebec  and 
Montreal.  Medical  commissioners  were  directed  to  visit  Grosse 
Island,,  on  the  7th  of  June,  who  examined  the  passengers,  all  of 
whom  had  been  detained  at  quarantine.  They  reported,  as  the 
result  of  their  examination,  that  the  passengers  were  all  in  perfect 
health  ;  that  the  disease  had  occurred  soon  after  the  vessel  sailed ; 
and  that  the  last  death  had  been  on  the  9th  of  May,  twenty-five 
days  before  her  arrival  at  Grosse  Island  ;  since  which  time,  the 
surviving  passengers  had  enjoyed  good  health.  The  Carricks  had 
been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  set  sail  on  the  7th  of  June,  all  on 
board  being  well. 

Al  this  moment,  whilst  the  board  of  health  were. issuing  their 
proclamation  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  importation  of  the 
disease  by  the  Carricks,  the  cholera  had  already  broken  out  in 
duebec. 

The  steam  boat  Voyageur  left  duebec  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  June,  received  passengers,  it  is  said,  from  different  emigrant 
vessels  on  the  river  ;  and  the  weather  becoming  stormy,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  duebec,  where  she  landed  about  two  hundred  passen 
gers,  most  of  whom  found  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cham- 
plain  street.  She  then  proceeded  to  Montreal ;  but  one  emigrant 
passenge.r  died  on  board,  before  he:  arrival  at  .that  city.  On  the 
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9th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  second  case  occurred.  On  the  same  even 
ing,  four  others  were  seized  with  the  malady,  and  sent  to  the  hos 
pital,  where  these  died.  The  disease  spread  in  almost  every  direc 
tion,  and  there  were  seventy  deaths  between  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  llth.  The  cases  continu 
ed  to  increase  till  about  the  18th,  when  they  began  to  diminish. 
At  one  period,  the  number  was  estimated  at  from  250  to  300  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  population  of  duebec,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  was  27,562 
The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera,  from  the  9th  of  June  till  the 
2d  of  September,  is  estimated  at  2,218.  The  greatest  number 
during  one  day,  was  143,  on  the  15lh  of  June. 

Al  Montreal,  on  the  10th  of  June,  an  emigrant  from  the  steam 
boat  Voyageur  was  seized  with  the  disease  after  an  evening  of 
dissipation,  and  died  the  next  day.  The  same  night,  several  na 
tives,  who  held  no  intercourse  with  the  port,  or  with .  each  other, 
were  taken  ill. 

As  late  as  the  12th  of  June,  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  de*- 
nied  ;  and  was  not  recognised  by  the  board  of  health  until  the  13th, 
when  was  made  their  first  report.  They  stated  the  number  of  cases 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  at  94,  and  the  deaths  at  23.  On  the 
15th,  they  reported  1,204  case;-,  and  230  deaths,  as  being,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained,  the  whole  number  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  The  next  report  estimates  the  cases  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  at  431,  and  the  deaths  at  82;  and  for  the  next  succeed 
ing  twenty-four  hours,  475  new  cases,  and  102  deaths. 

There  occurred  at  Montreal,  from  the  9th  of  June  till  the  1st  of 
September,  4,835  cases ;  and  the  deaths,  during  the  same  period, 
were  1,843.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  reported  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  474;  on  the  17th  of  June;  and  the  greatest  numbet 
of  burials,  for  the  same  period,  was  149,  on  the  19lh  of  June. 

The  cholera  now  extended  its  ravages  to  the  large  towns  situated 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  streams  which  flow  into  it.  It  soon 
appeared  at  Kamarpuska,  about  80  miles  from  duebec.  Previout 
to  the  15th  of  June,  fourleen  deaths  had  taken  place  at  La  Prarie, 
which  is  nine  miles  above  Montreal ;  and  on  the  17th,  it  showed 
itself  at  Si.  Johns.  It  soon  reached  Buffalo.  Lachine,  Caugbua- 
waga,  Coteau  de  Lac,  Chateaugnay,  Cornwall,  St.  Regis,  Prescott, 
Ogdensburgh,  Brookville,  Kingston,  York,  Chambly,  Plattsburgh, 
and  Trois  Rivieres,  were  all  visited  in  their  turn.  The  disease 
followed  the  course  of  the  large  rivers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  cholera,  and  the  laws  by  which 
its  course  is  governed,  it  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  its  march 
should  be  so  irregular  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  ;  not  spreading 
regularly  over  an  extent  of  country,  but  occurring  in  towns  and 
cities  at  dislances  from  each  other,  without  affecting  intervening 
districts  till  a.  subsequent  period.  Thus,  the  first  case  reported  in 
New  York  occurred  on  the  1st  of  July,  some  days  before  it  appear- 
ed  at  Albany,  150  miles  nearer  to  Montreal. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  first 
officially  recognised  by  the  board  of  health  on  the  4th  of  July 
though  it  had,  in  fact,  occurred  sooner,  namely,  on  the  28th  or  29t'h 
of  June.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  in  this  cily  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  July,  when  there  were  311  cases,  and  100  deaths.  On 
the  day  following,  there  were  239  cases,  and  115  deaths.  On  the 
25th,  153  deaths  are  reported.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  from 
the  4th  of  July  till  the  1st  of  October,  was  3,407. 

In  the  city  of  Albany,  the  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  on 
or  about  the  3d  of  July.  It  increased  and  extended  itself  very 
gradually,  the  number  of  cases  varying  from  day  to  day,  without  a 
regular  increase*  The  whole  number  of  deaths  from  the  3d  of  July 
till  the  22d  of  September,  was  229. 

At  Philadelphia, -which  was  the  next  place  of  attack,  it  was  first 
recognised  by  the  board  of  health  on  the  16th  of  July.  No  new- 
cases,  however,  occurred  till  the  24th.  On  the  28th,  six  cases  and 
five  deaths  took  place.  From  this  time  the  disease  advanced  very 
rapidly,  and  while  its  fury  was  abating  in  New  York,  it  began  to 
show  itself  in  its  most  formidable  shape  in  Philadelphia.  Upjn  the 
6th  of  August,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occurred;  there  were 
reported  176  cases,  with  71  deaths.  The  whole  number  of.  deaths 
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by  ctiolera,  in  that  city,  was  948.  Taking  the  28th  of  July  as  the 
date  a  l  which  it  commenced  its  regular  course,  it  required  only  nine 
days  for  it  to-  arrive  at  its  height ;  nearly  the  same  period  as  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  about  half  the  period  it  required  in 
New  York. 

At  Baltimore,  the  disease  commenced  on  the  22d  of  August, 
from  which  time,  till  the  24th  of  September,  the  number  of  deaths 
was  about  COO. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  it  first  showed  itself  about  the  28th  of 
August,  from  which  time,  till  the  24th  of  September,  there  were 
reported  177  deaths. 

It  prevailed  also  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  and  traversed  various 
portions  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  made  great  havoc  amongst 
the  black,  or  slave  population,  who  fell  ready  and  easy  victims  to 
its  influence.  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  suffered  severely. 

From  the  north,  the  disease  extended  itself  along  the  borders  of 
the  great  lakes.  It  soon  reached  Detroit,  where  it  produced  con 
siderable  mortality  among  the  troops. 

The  six  eastern  states,  together  with  the  British  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  almost  entirely  escaped  its  influ 
ence.  Only  a  few  solitary  cases  occurred  in  the  port  towns  of  Con 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  but  not  sufficient  to  give 
it  the  character  of  an  epidemic  ;  as  the  cases  might,  more  or  less, 
be  traced  to  individuals  seeking  refuge  from  the  infected  cities.  In 
a  word,  all  these  places  might  be  pronounced  as  having  been  ex 
empt  from  the  epidemic  cholera. 

During  this  season,  the  disease  broke  out  in  Havana,  and  car 
ried  off  an  immense  population,  principally  slaves. 

We  have  now  given  an  epitome  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
malignant  cholera,  from  its  first  appearance  in  Asia  till  the  period 
of  its  ravages  in  Canada  an.d  the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1832.  To  this  history  we  are  induced  to  add  some  medico- 
topographical  reflections,  suggested  by  our  own  observations  on  this 
singular  malady. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  this  malady  will  not  justify  the 
name  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  of  CHOLERA.  The  definition  of 
that  term  implies  a  morbid  bilious  secretion,  exciting  irritation, 
and  griping  pains  in  the  intestines,  with  their  concomitant  symp 
toms,  vomiting,  and  purging  of  coloured,  fretid  ejections.  In  the 
disease  under  consideration,  there  is  at  least  a  deficiency,  if  not  in 
•all  cases  a  total  want,  of  bile.  Its  symptoms  are  summarily  these  : 
First,  trifling  diarrhcea,  varying  in  duration  from  several  days  down 
to  a  few  hours  only ;  then  nausea,  vomiting,  and  increase  of  diar- 
jrhcea.  Second,  a  slight  blueness  of  the  hands  and  face,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  distressing  sensation  of  the  chest,  followed  by 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea — dejections  being  watery,  flaky,  and  light 
coloured,  having  almost  invariably  the  appearance  of  rice  water, 
and  unmixed  with  fetid  excrements.  Third,  cramps  in  the  limbs, 
blueness  extending  over  the  whole  trunk,  countenance  cadaverous, 
skin  and  perspiration  cold ;  as  also  are  the  breath  and  tongue  ;  the 
voice  broken  to  a  whisper,  and  a  burning  thirst.  These  constitu 
ted  the  severer  cases,  which  terminated  in  death  from  three  to 
twelve  hours.  Numerous  were  the  cases  where  there  was  neither 
vomiting,  purging,  nor  spasms,  and  yet  they  hurried  rapidly  to  a 
fatal  termination. 

It  is  remarked  by  all  writers,  foreign  and  domestic,  on  this 
disease,  that  it  always  appeared  in  cities  and  towns  lying  on,  or  in, 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  lakes  or  rivers ;  that  in  its  progress 
from  district  to  district,  its  course  was  marked  over  alluvial  soil ; 
and,  we  believe,  in  no  instance  on  high  ground,  where  the  forma 
tion  was  either  primary  or  secondary.  Hence,  whatever  may  be 
its  cause,  or  the  nature  of  the  miasm  by  -which  it  is  engendered,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  in  alluvial  formations.  In  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  British  American  provinces,  this  has  been  exemplified 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  disease  has,  we  believe,  invariably  occurred 
on  alluvial  soils,  and  followed  the  course  of  rivers  or  large  streams ; 
not,  as  has  been  imagined,  by  transportation  through  infected  emi- 
granjs,  or  by  those  who  had  been  exposed  in  previously  infected 
places ;  but  because  such  locations  only  became  susceptible  to  its 
injecting  influence. 
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Without  endeavouring  to  be  minutely  particular  in  our  proofs 
that  the  disease  belougs  wholly  to  alluvial  situations,  we  need  only 
to  remark,  first,  its  limitations  in  Canada,  and  in  the  middle, 
southern,  and  western  states,  to  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  almost  total  exemption  of  our  six  eastern  states,  as 
well  as  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  because  nearly  all  that 
portion  of  America  is  of  primary  and  secondary  formation.  We 
therefore  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  miasm  of  this  disease,  as 
well  as  that  of  yellow  fever  and  plague,  can  not  exist  or  propagate 
in  districts  of  primary  or  secondary  formations. 

As  to  the  miasm,  or  deadly  poison,  which  invades  the  system, 
and  is  the  primary  cause  of  sickness  and  of  death  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  it  has  ever  been,  and  probably  ever 
will  be,  inscrutable  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  We  know  thai  it  ex 
ists,  only  from  its  effects  on  our  systems ;  but  the  material  consti 
tuting  its  serial  substance,  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

We  may  theorize,  hypothesize,  and  analogize,  but  we  can  never 
arrive  with  certainty  at  the  goal  of  discovery.  We  would,  how 
ever,  by  no  means,  discourage  the  inquirer,  who  may,  by  analogy, 
approach  the  truth,  though  unable  to  establish  the  fact.  It  is  possi 
ble  even  that  he  may  thus  strike  on  the  very  cause  itself;  yet  its 
proof  must  ever  remain  doubtful.  Whatever  it  be,  and  however 
palpable  to  our  senses,  yet  it  would  be  in  vain  to  contend  against 
it.  All  that  man  can  do,  is  to  avoid  its  baleful  influence,  by  a  re 
moval  from  within  its  atmosphere.  He  can  not  prevent  or  coun 
teract  the  coming  storm,  or  the  dreadful  sirocco  ;  he  can  only  seek 
refuge  from  the  irresistible  power  of  the  one,  or  the  malign  influ 
ence  of  the  other. 

The  most  plausible,  if  not  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis,  and 
the  best  supported  by  analogical  arguments,  is  that  of  the  learned 
professor,  Doctor  Mojon,  of  Italy,  whose  philosophic  mind  prompt 
ed  him,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  visit  Paris,  and  attend  Ihe  hos 
pitals  during  the  epidemic,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  investigating 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  disease.  This  hypothesis  does  not 
embrace,  distinctly,  either  the  aerial,  aquatic,  or  tellnvian  theory; 
but  comprehends  what  may  have  an  affinity  with  either,  or  may  b« 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  all.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  tmimalcvla. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  for  ourselves  any  one  hypothesis  as  preferabl* 
to,  or  more  rational  than  another,  it  would  be  the  animalcular. 
This  idea  is  not  so  novel,  nor  so  widely  speculative,  as  many  seem 
to  imagine.  There  lies  now  before  us  a  catalogue  of  twenty-four 
names  of  both  ancient  and  modern  authors  of  hislorical  reputation, 
quoted  as  advocates  of  the  doctrine  that  animalculae  are  productive 
of  both  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  Amongst  these  are 
Varro,  Lucretius,  Columella,  Vitrnvius,  Kircher,  Fabre,  Linnaeus, 
Hautmann,  Plenitz,  Dessault,  Acerbi,  Hahnemann,  LaMotte,  Neal, 
&c.  Its  discussion,  however,  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  we 
must  refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  Dr.  Mojon's  treatise  on  cholera, 
for  the  rationale  of  his  doctrine. 

However  remote  from  our  research  may  be  ihe  first  cause  of  the 
malady,  we  may  approach  at  least  to  a  consideration  of  its  effects, 
as  manifested  by  its  premonitory  and  subsequent  symptoms. 

Speculations  on  the  effects  of  unknown  causes,  are  at  all  times 
but  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  our  profession.  However,  when 
we  can  not  agree  upon  the  effects  themselves,  and  make  even  these 
bend  to  adopted  or  preconceived  systems  or  opinions,  we  are  con 
stantly  exposed  to  dangerous  inferences,  and  to  fatal  results. 

To  investigate  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  to  learn  the  first 
effects  the  miasm  has  produced  on  the  constitution,  we  should  select, 
for  postmortem  examination,  such  subjects  as  were  temperate  in  their 
habits,  anA  apparently  in  good  health  when  first  attacked  by  the 
malady.  The  most  correct  and  numerous  of  those  examinations 
have  been  made  in  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  by  physicians  devoted  to 
the  sciences,  and  in  whose  accuracy  there  need  be  no  doubt. 

In  such  cases,  the  brain  will  be  found  sound,  or  little  altered  ;  the 
lungs  sound  ;  the  heart,  and  first  portion  of  the  blcod  vessels,  filled 
with  black,  liquid  blood;  stomach  containing  a  quantity  of  gray  co 
loured  fluid;  bladder  empty  and  contracted;  liver  sound,  and  fret 
from  blood  ;  gall  bladder  containing  the  usual  quantity  of  bile,  of  a 
dark  colour ;  abamninn],  wiaxra.  sound ;  no  signs  of  inflammation,  nor 
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derangement  of  the  internal  organs,  either  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  brain.  The  veins  are,  however,  over 
loaded  with  a  dark  coloured  blood,  in  some  parts  approaching  ink- 
in  its  appearance.  In  some  cases,  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
arteries,  are  found  surcharged  with  blood,  presenting  the  same  co 
lour  as  that  found  in  the  veins. 

From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  appears  to  be  a 
general,  if  not  a  unanimous  conviction,  that  there  is  in  this  disease 
a  torpid  stale  of  the  biliary  organs,  which  render  them  insufficient 
to  furnish  the  common  quantity  or  quality  of  bile  for  the  purpose 
of  assimilating  the  digested  mass  of  food  into  its  elementary  por 
tions.  This  fact  has  led  us  to  form  a  hypothesis  on  the  cause  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  blood,  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  this 
disease. 

Our  present  opinion,  we  frankly  confess,  does  not,  in  every  re 
spect,  accord  with  that  which  we  adopted  in  the  early  period  of 
the  epidemic,  respecting  the  existence  of  an  acrid  secretion  from 
the  biliary  ducts,  producing  the  phenomena  consequent  to  an  attack. 
But,  for  our  hypothesis. 

CHYME,  we  know  to  be  the  ingested  mass  of  food  which  passes 
from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  or  first  intestine,  and  from 
which  the  chyle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intestines  by  the  admixture 
of  the  bile. 

CHYLE  is  the  milk-like  liquor  observable  some  hours  after  eating, 
in  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  separated,  by 
digestion,  from  the  chyme,  and  is  that  fluid  substance  from  which 
the  blood  is  formed.  The  lacteal  vessels  are  most  numerous  in  the 
duodenum,  whence,  after  chylification,  the  residual  mass,  with  the 
bile,  is  propelled  into  the  large  inteslines,  and  become  alvine. 

The  chyle  enters  into  the  blood  in  so  pure  and  unmixed  a  state, 
that  it  is  occasionally  seen  swimmingon  it  if  a  vein  be  opened  some 
hours  after  eating.  In  the  thoracic  duct  it  is  mixed  with  albumi 
nous  and  gelatinous  lymph.  Its  use  is  to  supply  the  matter  from 
which  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body  are  prepared,  and  from 
which  fluids  the  solid  parts  are  formed. 

Prom  the  nature  and  uses  of  chyme  and  of  chyle,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  thai  cause,  which  will,  or  does,  weaken,  or  suspend  the 
wonted  force  and  secretory  power  of  that  great  vascular  reservoir 
of  blood,  the  liver,  also  leads  to  a  diminution  in  quantity,  if  not  to 
a  change  in  quality,  of  that  important  secretion  called  bile. 

It  must  appear  evident,  from  what  we  have  stated  above,  that  the 
presence  of  chyle  is  essential  to  the  process  of  sanguification,  or  the 
formation  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  to  the  sustenance  of  its 
vitality  and  purity,  and  to  the  support  of  the  animal  functions. 
Deprive  the  blood  of  chyle  but  for  a  short  time,  and  a  change,  or  a 
want  of  healthy  action,  must  necessarily  ensue;  but,  cut  off  its 
source  for  a  few  hours,  and  an  utter  deterioration  of  the  bloqd  fol 
lows,  and  death  becomes  inevitable. 

Among  the  causes  that  will  produce  this  state  of  the  biliary  or 
gans,  and  their  consequent  effects,  there  are  some  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  but  a  few  are  well  known.  Among  the  former  is  that 
peculiar  constitutional  aptitude  in  the  prevailing  condition  of  the 
human  system  which  has  rendered  it  liable  to  this  epidemic,  as  it 
does  to  all  other  epidemics.  Among  the  latter  or  knmon  causes,  are 
fear,  apprehension,  anxiety.  Their  effects  on  the  nervous  and  vas 
cular  systems,  are  too  familiar  to  the  common  observer  to  require 
any  physiological  comments.  The  brain,  the  bowels,  the  heart,  and 
the  secretory  vessels,  bear  daily  witness  to  their  influence,  and  sub 
mit  to  it  in  many  instances,  with  startling  celerity. 

Paleness,  or  a  recess  of  Wood  from  the  surface  ;  a  general  sense 
of  debility,  almost  to  prostration;  tremor;  a  languid  circulation 
and  feeble  action  of  the  heart :  are  all,  the  instantaneous  results  of 
fear.  We  need  not  carry  the  effects  of  enervating  causes  any  far 
ther  to  prove  the  strong  analogy  which  such  a  state  of  the  system 
bears  to  the  effects  of  that  other  and  unknown  cause,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  induces  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera.  We 
shall,  at  all  events,  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  effects  are  the  same 
in  the  progressive  stages  of  the  disease. 

CHYME,  it  appears,  cannot  part  with  its  chyle  without  the.  inter- 
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The  attention  of  the  people  was  attracted  by  this 
discussion,  and  an  immense  majority  of  them  were 
decidedly  against  the  doctrines  avowed  by  Carolina. 

vention  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  bile  to  aid  its  separation.  Bile 
being  deficient  in  consequence  of  the  torpidity  of  the  biliary  organs, 
it  results,  that  little  or  no  chyle  is  furnished  to  the  blood.  Chyme, 
unmixed  with  bile,  is  naturally  of  a  grayish  or  light  colour,  and 
would  pass  off  by  stool  or  ejection  without  any  other  change  than  its 
admixture  with  the  common  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
with  the  watery  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach.  On  this  principle, 
then,  we  account  for  the  colourless  or  rice-water  discharges  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  a  fact,  (and  we  believe  it  is  now  universally 
admitted,)  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  this  disease,  and  a 
consequent  failure  of  chylificalion,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  Ihc  deterioration  of  the  blood.  By  abstracting  chyle,  you  de 
prive  it  of  its  pabulum.  It  becomes  diseased,  dissolved,  decom 
posed,  disoxygenated,  corrupted.  The  feeble  action  of  the  arterial 
system  denotes  its  lost  power  over  the  heart,  and  analysis  has  pro 
ved  its  degeneracy. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  among  practitioners  of  medi 
cine,  that  in  this  disease,  when  the  discharges  have  assumed  a  dark 
or  coloured  appearance,  their  patient  may  be  considered  safe.  W« 
believe  it;  for  they  evince,  that  some  natural  or  artificial  power 
has  roused  the  liver  and  gall  bladder  from  their  sluggish  and  dor 
mant  state. 

The  sudden  and  rapid  progress  of  this  malady  forbids  us  to  hope 
much  from  the  "  vis  medicatrix  naturae,"  or  power  of  nature.  The 
frequent  suddenness  of  its  attack,  the  rapid  disorganization  and  dis 
solution  of  the  blood,  the  eonsequenl  deathlike  prostration,  and  the 
livid  hue  of  the  surface  and  extremities,  call  for  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic  means  at  our  command.  The  only  remedial  agent 
that  appears  to  us  as  inducive  to  such  a  result,  is  vomits.  These 
not  only  produce  a  salutary  revulsion  throughout  the  whole  vascular 
system,  but,  from  their  mechanical  effect  on  the  liver  by  means  of 
the  oppressive  constrictions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  cause  it  to 
disgorge  its  contents,  and  relieve  ils  congestion.  Hence,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  observed,  immediately  after  the  operation  of  an 
emetic  in  the  forming,  or  in  the  full  state  of  collapse,  as  it  is  termed, 
a  change  of  colour  and  of  material  is  induced  in  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  a  cessation  of  spontaneous  vomiting,  purging,  and 
cramps,  and  the  cure  is  accomplished  by  the  exhibition  of  one  or 
more  doses  of  calomel. 

*  As  this  question  was  so  fully  discussed  and  explained  in  the 
speeches  of  these  gentlemen,  we  are  induced  to  insert  them,  it  be 
ing  impossible  to  give  an  abridgment  that  would  present  a  clear 
view  of  the  subject. 

When  I  took  occasion,  (said  Mr.  Hayne,)  two  days  ago,  to  throw 
out  some  ideas  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  governmenl,  in  re 
lation  to  the  public  lands,  nothing  certainly  could  have  been  further 
from  my  thoughts,  than  that  I  should  be  compelled  again  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  senate.  Little  did  I  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  meet  such  an  argument  as  was  yesterday  urged  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster.)  Sir,  I  ques 
tioned  no  man's  opinions;  I  impeached  no  man's  motives;  I  charged 
no  party,  or  state,  or  section  of  country,  with  hostility  to  any  other, 
but  ventured,  I  thought,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  to  put  forth  my  own 
sentiments  in  relation  to  a  great  national  question  of  public  policy. 
Such  was  my  course.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,) 
it  is  true,  had  charged  upon  the  eastern  states  an  early  and  continu 
ed  hostility  towards  the  west,  and  referred  to  a  number  of  histori 
cal  facts  and  documents  in  support  of  that  charge.  Now,  sir,  how 
have  these  different  arguments  been  met1?  The  honourable  gentle 
man  from  Massachusetts,  after  deliberating  a  whole  night  upon  his 
course,  comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindicate  New  England ;  and 
instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
on  the  charges  which  he  had  preferred,  chooses  to  consider  me  as 
the  author  of  those  charges,  and  losing  sight  entirely  of  that  gen 
tleman,  selects  me  as  his  adversary,  and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of 
his  mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  'head.  Nor  is  he  willing  to  stop 
i  here.  He  goes  on  to  assail  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  south, 
I  and  calls  in  question  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  state  which 
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Although  the  state  of  South  Carolina  assumed  an  at 
titude  of  defiance,  President  Jackson  at  once  took  a 
most  decided  course.  He  was  supported  by  the  great 


I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  When  I  find  a  gentleman  of  ma 
ture  age  and  experience — of  acknowledged  talents  and  profound 
sagacity — pursuing  a  course  like  this,  declining  the  contest  offered 
from  the  west,  and  making  war  upon  the  unoffending  south,  I  must 
believe,  I  am.  bound  to  believe,  he  has  some  object  in  view  that  he 
has  not  ventured  to  disclose.  Mr.  President,  why  is  this  1  Has 
the  gentleman  discovered,  in  former  controversies  with  the  gentle 
man  from  Missouri,  that  he  is  overmatched  by  that  senator  1  And 
does  he  hope  for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble  adversary  t 
Has  the  gentleman's  distempered  fancy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy 
forebodings  of  "new  alliances  to  be  formed,"  at  which  he  hinted  1 
Has  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  coalition  come  back,  like  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  to  "  sear  the  eye-balls  of  the  gentleman,"  and  will  it  not 
'  down  at  his  bidding  1"  Are  dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  and 
honours  lost  for  ever,  still  floating  before  his  heated  imagination  ? 
Sir,  if  it  be  his  object  to  thrust  me  between  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  himself,  in  order  to  rescue  the  east  from  the  contest 
it  has  provoked  with  the  west,  he  shall  not  be  gratified.  Sir,  I 
will  not  be  dragged  into  the  defence  of  my  friend  from  Missouri. 
The  south  shall  not  be  forced  into  a  conflict  not  its  own.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  able  to  fight  his  own  battles.  The  gal 
lant  west  needs  no  aid  from  the  south,  to  repel  any  attack  which 
may  be  made  on  them  from  any  quarter.  Let  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  controvert  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  if  he  can  ;  and  if  he  win  the  victory,  let  him  wear 
its  honours :  I  shall  not  deprive  him  of  his  laurels. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  reply  to  my  remarks  on 
the  injurious  operation  of  our  land  system  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
•west,  pronounced  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  the  paternal  care 
which  the  government  had  extended  towards  the  west,  to  which  he 
•ttributed  all  that  was  great  and  excellent  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  new  states.  The  language  of  the  gentleman,  on  this  topic, 
fell  upon  my  ears  like  the  almost  forgotten  tones  of  the  tory  leaders 
of  the  British  parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
revolution.  They,  too,  discovered,  that  the  colonies  had  grown 
great  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country;  and  I  must 
confess,  while  listening  to  the  gentleman,  I  thought  the  appropriate 
reply  to  his  argument,  was  to  be  found  in  the  remark  of  a  celebra 
ted  orator,  made  on  that  occasion  :  "  They  had  grown  great  in 
spite  of  your  protection." 

The  gentleman,  in  commenting  on  the  policy  of  the  government, 
in  relation  to  the  new  states,  has  introduced  to  our  notice  a  certain 
Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  cele 
brated  ordinance  of  '87,  by  which  he  tells  us, "  slavery  was  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  new  states  north  of  the  Ohio."  After  eulogizing 
the  wisdom  of  this  provision,  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant 
praise,  he  breaks  forth  in  admiration  of  the  greatness  of  Nathan 
Dane ;  and  great,  indeed,  he  must  be,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  "  he  was  greater  than  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  Minos,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  all  the  legislators  and  phi 
losophers  of  the  world,"  ancient  and  modern.  Sir,  to  such  high 
authority,  it  is  certainly  my  duty,  in  a  becoming  spirit  of  humility, 
to  submit.  And  yet,  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me,  when  I  say, 
that  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  this  great  legislator, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should  Wave  proved,  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  on  which  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  reared  so  glorious  a  monument  to  his 
name.  Sir,  I  doubt  not  the  senator  will  feel  some  compassion 
for  our  ignorance,  when  I  tell  him,  that  so  little  are  we  ac 
quainted  with  the  modern  great  men  of  New  England,  that  until 
he  informed  us  yesterday  lhat  we  possessed  a  Solon  and  a  Lycur 
gus,  in  the  person  of  Nathan  Dane,  he  was  only  known  to  the  south 
as  a  member  of  a  celebrated  assembly,  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  "the  Hartford  Convention."  In  the  proceedings  of"  that 
assembly,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  fat  page  19,)  will  b,>  found  in 
a  few  lines,  the  history  of  Nathan  Dane;  and  a  little  further  'on, 
there  is  conclusive  evi  lence  of  that  ardent  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  new  states,  which  it  seems  has  given  him  a  just  claim  to  the 


1  body  of  the  people.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
which  we  shall  insert,  fraught  with  all  the  sound 
doctrines  of  the  old  school.  This  manly,  bold,  and 


title  of  "  father  of  the  west."  By  the  second  resolution  of  the 
"  Hartford  Convention,"  it  is  declared,  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  at 
tempt  to  make  provision  for  restraining  congress  in  the  exercise  of 
an  unlimited  power  to  make  new  slates,  and  admitting  them  into  the 
union."  So  much  for  Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

In  commenting  upon  my  views  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  the 
gentleman  insists,  that  it  being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grants 
that  these  lands  should  be  applied  to  "  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  states,  they  must  always  remain  a  fund  for  revenue ;"  and  adds, 
"  they  must  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure."  Sir,  the  gentleman  could 
hardly  find  language  strong  enough,  to  convey  his  disapprobation  of 
the  policy  which  I  had  ventured  to  recommend  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  country.  And  what,  sir,  was  that  policy,  and 
what  is  the  difference  between  that  gentleman  and  myself,  on  this 
subject  1  I  threw  out  the  idea,  that  the  public  lands  ought  not  to 
be  reserved  for  ever  as  "  a  great  fund  for  revenue  ;"  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  "  treated  as  a  great  treasure  ;"  but  lhat  the  course  of  our 
policy  should  rather  be  directed  towards  the  creation  -of  new  states, 
and  building  up  great  and  flourishing  communities. 

Now,  sir,  will  it  be  believed  by  those  who  now  hear  me,  and 
who  listened  to  the  gentleman's  denunciation  of  my  doctrines  yes 
terday,  that  a  book  then  lay  open  before  him — nay,  that  he  held  it 
in  his  hand,  and  read  from  it  certain  passages  of  liis  own  speech, 
delivered  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  1825,  in  which  speech 
he  himself  contended  for  the  very  doctrines  I  had  advocated,  and 
almost  in  the  same  terms.  Here  is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Gales  and  Seaton's  Regis 
ter  of  Debates,  (p.  251,)  delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1825,  in  a  debate  on  the  Cumberland  road — 
the  very  debate  from  which  the  senator  read  yesterday.  I  shall 
read  from  this  celebrated  speech  two  passages,  from  which  it  will 
appear,  that,  both  as  to  the  past  and  the  future  policy  of  the  govern 
ment,  in  relation  to  Ihe  public  lands,  the  gentleman  from  Massa 
chusetts  maintained,  in  1825,  substantially  the  same  opinions  which 
I  have  advanced;  but,  which  he  now  strongly  reprobates.  I  said; 
sir,  that  the  system  of  credit  sales,  by  which  the  west  had  been  kept 
constantly  in  debt  to  the  United  States,  and  by  which  their  wealth 
was  drained  off,  to  be  expended  elsewhere,  had  operated  injurious 
ly  on  their  prosperity.  On  this  point,  the  genileman  from  Massa 
chusetts,  in  January,  1825,  expressed  himself  thus:  "  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  if  gentlemen  looked  at  the  money  received  into  the 
treasury  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  to  the  west,  and  then 
looked  to  the  whole  amount  expended  by  government,  (even  in 
cluding  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  laid  out  for  the  army,)  the 
latter  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  Here  must  be 
a  constant  drain  of  money  from  the  west  to  pay  for  the  public  lands. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  said,  thai  this  was  no  more  than  the  refluence 
of  capital  which  had  previously  gone  over  the  mountains.  Be  it  so. 
Still  its  practical  effect  was  to  produce  inconvenience,  if  not  dis 
tress,  by  absorbing  the  money  of  the  people." 

I  contended,  that  the  public  lands  ought  not  to  be  treated  merely 
as  "  a  fund  for  revenue;"  that  they  ought  not  to  be  hoarded  "  as  a 
great  treasure."  On  this  point,  the  senalor  expressed  himself  thus: 
"  Government,  I  believe,  has  received  eighteen  or  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  public  lands,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac 
tion  I  advert  to  the  change  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  mode 
of  paying  for  ihem  ;  yet  lean  never  think  the  national  domain  is  to 
be  regarded  as  any  great  source  of  revenue.  The  great  object  of  the 
government  in  respect  to  these  lands,  was  not  so  much  the  munrii 
derived  from  their  sale,  as  it  was  the  getting  Ihem  settled.  .  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  /  do  not  think  they  ought  to  hug  that  do-main  AS  A 
GREAT  TREASURE,  trhich  is  to  enrich  the  exchequer." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  doctrines  which 
the  gentleman  so  indignantly  abandons,  were  urged  by  him  in 
1825;  and  if  I  had  actually  borrowed  my  sentiments  from  those 
which  he  then  avowed,  I  could  nol  have  followed  more  closely  in 
his  foolsteps.  Sir.  it  is  only  since  the  gentleman  quoted  this  book, 
yesterday,  that  rnv  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  sentiments  he 
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decided  course,  made  him  tenfold  more  popular  than 
before. 

"  Whereas,  a  convention  assembled  in  the  state  of 


expressed  in  1825;  and,  if  I  had  remembered  them,  I  might  possi 
bly  have  been  deterred  from  uttering  senlirnenls  here,  which  it 
might  well  be  supposed  I  had  borrowed  from  that  genlleman. 

In  1825,  the  gentleman  told  the  world,  that  the  public  lands 
"  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  treasure."  He  now  tells  us,  that 
"  they  must  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure."  What  ihe  delibe 
rate  opinion  of  the  gentleman  on  (his  subject  may  be,  belongs  not 
to  me  lo  determine  ;  but,  I  do  not  think  he  can,  with  the  shadow 
of  justice  or  propriety,  impugn  my  sentiments,  while  his  own  re 
corded  opinions  are  identical  with  my  own.  When  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  conditions  of  the  grants  under  which  the  United  Stales 
have  acquired  these  lands,  and  insists  that,  as  they  are  declared  to 
be  "  far  the  'Common  benefit  of  all  the  states,"  they  can  only  be 
treated  as  so  much  treasure,  I  think  he  has  applied  a  rule  of  con 
struction  too  narrow  for  the  case.  If,  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  it 
has  been  declared  that  the  grants  were  intended  for  "  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  states,"  it  is  clear,  from  other  provisions,  that  they 
were  not  intended  merely  as  so  much  property ;  for,  it  is  expressly 
declared,  that  the  object  of  ihe  grants  is  the  erection  of  new  states  ; 
and  the  United  Stales,  in  accepting  the  trust,  bind  themselves  to 
facilitate  the  foundation  of  thes«  slates,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
union  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  original  slates. 
This,  sir,  was  the  great  end  to  which  all  parties  looked,  and  it  is 
by  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  trust,  that  "  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  states"  is  to  be  best  promoted.  Sir,  let  me  tell  Ihe  genlleman, 
that  in  (he  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  we  do  not  measure 
political  benefits  by  the  nwney  standard.  We  consider  as  more 
valuable  than  gold,  liberty,  principle,  and  justice.  But,  sir,  if  we 
are  bound  to  act  on  the  narrow  principles  contended  for  by  the 
gentleman,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can  reconcile 
his  principles  with  his  own  practice.  The  lands  are,  it  seems,  to 
be  treated  "  as  so  much  treasure,"  and  must  be  applied  to  the 
"•common  benefit  of  all  the  stales."  Now,  if  this  be  so,  whence 
does  he  derive  the  right  to  appropriate  them  for  partial  and  local 
objects  I  How  can  the  genlleman  consenl  to  vote  away  immense 
bodies  of  these  lands,  for  canals  in  Indiana  and  IBinois,  lo  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  to  Kenyon  college,  in  Ohio,  to 
school?  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  objects  of  a  similar  de 
scription  1  If  grants  of  this  character  can  fairly  be  considered  as 
made  "  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  stales,"  it  can  only  be,  be 
cause  all  the  states  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  each — a  princi 
ple  which,  carried  to  the  full  extent,  destroys  all  distinction  between 
local  and  national  objecls;  and  is  certainly  broad  enough,  to  em 
brace  the  principles  for  which  I  have  ventured  lo  contend.  Sir, 
the  true  difference  between  us,  I  take  to  be  this:  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  treat  the  public  lands  as  a  great  treasure,  just  as  so  mud) 
money  in  the  treasury,  to  be  applied  to  all  objects,  constitutional 
and  unconstitulional,  to  which  the  public  money  is  now  constanlly 
applied.  I  consider  it  as  a  sacred  trust,  which  we  ought  to  fulfil, 
on  the  principles  for  which  I  have  contended. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought  proper  to  present, 
in  strong  contrasl,  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  east  towards  the  west, 
with  sentiments  of  an  opposite  character  displayed  by  the  soulh  in 
relation  to  approprialions  for  internal  improvement.  Now,  sir,  let  it 
be  recollected,  that  the  soulh  have  made  no  professions;  I  hnve 
certainly  made  none  in  their  behalf,  of  regard  for  the  west.  It  has 
been  reserved  to  the  genlleman  from  Massachuseits,  while  he 
vaunts  his  own  personal  devotion  to  western  interests,  to  claim  for 
the  entire  section  of  country  to  which  he  belongs,  an  ardent  friend 
ship  for  the  west,  as  manifested  by  their  support  of  the  system  of 
internal  improvement,  while  he  casts  in  our  teeth  tlve  reproach, 
that  the  soulh  has  manifested  hostility  to  western  interests,  in  op 
posing  appropriations  for  such  objects.  That  gentleman,  at  the 
same  lime,  acknowledged  that  ihe  soulh  entertains  conslitulinnul 
scruples  on  this  subject.  Are  we  then,  sir,  to  understand,  that  the 
gentleman  considers  il  a  just  subject  of  reproach,  that  we  respect 
our  oaths,  by  which  we  are  bound  "  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  Uni  ted  States  V  Would  the  gentleman  have 
BE  manifest  our  love  to  the  west,  by  trampling  under  foot  our  con- 


South  Carolina,  have  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which 
they  declare,  '  That  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to 


stitutional  scruples  1  Does  he  not  perceive,  that  if  Ihe  south  is  to 
be  reproached  with  unkindness  to  the  west,  in  voting  against  appro 
priations,  which  the  gentleman  admits  they  could  not  vole  for 
without  doing  violence,  to  their  constitutional  opinions,  that  he  ex 
poses  himself  to  the  question,  whether,  if  he  was  in  our  situation, 
he  could  vote'for  these  appropriations,  regardless  of  his  scruples? 
No,  sir,  1  will  not  do  the  gentleman  so  great  injustice.  He  has 
fallen  into  this  error  from  not  having  duly  weighed  Ihe  force  and 
effect  of  ihe  reproach  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  cast  upon  the 
south.  In  relation  to  the  other  point,  the  friendship  manifested  by 
New  England  towards  Ihe  west,  in  their  support  of  the  system  of 
internal  improvement,  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me  for  saying, 
thai  I  think  he  is  equaliv  unfortunate  in  having  introduced  that 
topic.  As  that  gentleman  has  forced  it  upon  us,  howevei,  I  can 
not  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  When  the  gentleman  tell  us,  that 
the  appropriations  for  internal  improvement  in  the  west,  would,  in 
almost  every  instance,  have  failed,  but  for  New  England  votes,  he 
has  forgotten  to  tell  us  the  vhen,  the  how,  and  ihe  wherefore,  this 
new-born  zeal  for  the  west  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  New  Eng 
land.  If  we  look  back  only  a  few  years,  we  will  find,  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  a  uniform  and  steady  opposition,  on  the  part 
of  the  members  from  Ihe  eastern  states,  generally,  to  all  appropria 
tions  of  this  character.  At  Ihe  lime  1  became  a  member  of  ibis 
house,  and  for  some  lime  afterwards,  a  decided  majority  of  ihe 
New  England  senators  were  opposed  to  the  very  measures  which 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  us  they  nowcordially  support. 
Sir,  Ihe  journals  are  before  me,  and  an  examination  of  them  will 
satisfy  every  gentleman  of  that  fact. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  whose  experience  dates  back 
as  far  as  1825,  that  up  to  a  certain  period,  New  England  was  gene 
rally  opposed  to  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  in  the 
west.     The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  may  be  himself  an  ex 
ception  ;  but  if  he  went  for  the  system  before  1825,  it  is  certain 
that  his  colleagues  did  not  go  with  him.     In  the  session  of  1824 
and  '25,  however,  (a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  this  country,) 
a  wonderful   change   took   place  in   New   England,  in   relation   to 
western  interests.     Sir,  an  extraordinary  union  of  sympathies  and 
of  interests  was  then  effected,  which  brought  the  east  and  the  west 
i  into  close  alliance.     The  book  from  which  I  have  before  read,  con- 
i:  tains   the  first  public  annunciation  of  that  happy  reconciliation  of 
!  j  conflicting  interests,  personal  and  political,  which  brought  the  east 
and  west  together,  and  locked  in  a  fraternal  embrace  the  two  great 
i|  orators  of  the  east  and  the  west.     Sir,  it  was  on  the  18th  of  Janua- 
1  ry,  1825,  while  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  was  still-doubtful,  while  the.  whole  country  was 
!  looking  with   intense  anxiety  to  that  legislative    hall,    where   the 
!  mighty  drama  was  soon  to  be  acted,  that  we  saw  the  leaders  of 
two  great  parties  in  the  house  and   in  the  nation,  "  taking  sweet 
counsel  together,"  and  in  a  celebrated  debate  on  the   Cmrdierland 
road,  fighting  side  by  side  for  western,  interests.     It  was  on  that  me 
morable  occasion  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  held  out  the 
\\whitejlag  to  the  west,  and  uttered  those  liberal  sentiments,  which  he 
j   yesterday  so  indignantly  repudiated.     Then  it  was,  that  that  happy 
union,  between  the  members  nf  the  celebrated  coalition,  was  con 
summated,  whose  immediate  issue  was  a  president  from  one  quarter 
of  the  union,  with  the  succession   (as  it  was  supposed)   secured  to 
another.     The  "  American  system,"  before  a  rude,  disjointed,  and 
misshapen  mass,  now  assumed  form  and  consistency  :   then  it  was, 
j  that  it  became  "the  settled  policy  of  the  government,"  that  this 
system  should  be  so  administered  as  to  create  a  reciprocity  ol   in 
terests,    and  a  reciprocal  distribution  of  government  favours,  east 
and  west,  (the  tariff  and  internal  improvement,)  while  the  s 
yes,  sir,  the  impracticable  south— was  to  be  "  out  of  your  prntet 
lion."     The    gentleman  may  boast  as  much  as  he  pleases  ot  t 
friendship  of  New  England  for  the  west,  as  displayed  in  their 
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be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now  having 
actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States, 


of  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  his  friends,  in  relation  to  appropriations  of  land  and  money, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  west,  is,  in  my  estimation,  very  similar  to  that 
pursued  by  Jacob  of  old  towards  his  brother  Esau — "  it  robs  them 
of  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  alluding  to  a  remark  of 
mine,  that,  before  any  disposition  could  be  made  of  the  public  lands, 
the  national  debt  (for  which  they  stand  pledged)  must  be  first  paid, 
took  occasion  to  intimate,  "that  the  extraordinary  fervour  which 
seems  to  exist  in  a  certain  quarter,  [meaning  the  south,  sir,]  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  arises  from  a  disposition  to  weaken  the  ties 
which  bind,  the  people  to  the  union."  While  the  gentleman  deals  us 
this  blow,  he  professes  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  debt  speedily  ex 
tinguished.  He  must  excuse  me,  however,  for  feeling  some  dis 
trust  on  that  subject,  until  I  find  this  disposition  manifested  by 
something  stronger  than  professions.  I  shall  look  for  acts,  decided 
and  unequivocal  acts  ;  for  the  performance  of  which  an  opportunity 
•will  very  soon  (if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken)  be  afforded.  Sir,  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  judge  of  the  course  which  that  gentleman  would 
pursue,  from  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  I  should  be  bound  to  conclude,  that  he  will  be  found 
acting  with  those  with  whom  it  is  a  darling  object  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  He  tells  us  he  is  desirous  of  paying 
the  debt,  "  because  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  discharge  it." 
Now,  sir,  suppose  it  should  happen  that  the  public  creditors,  with 
whom  we  have  contracted  the  obligation,  should  release  us  from  it, 
so  fai  as  to  declare  their  willingness  to  wait  for  payment  for  fifty 
years  to  come,  provided  only,  the  interest  shall  be  punctually  dis 
charged.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  then  be  released 
from  the  obligation  which  now  makes  him  desirous  of  paying  the 
debt;  and,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman,  the  holders  of  the  stock  will 
Hot  only  release  us  from  this  obligation,  but  they  will  implore,  nay, 
they  wilt  even  pay  us  not  to  pay  them.  But,  adds  the  gentleman, 
"so  far  as  the  debt  may  have  an  effect  in  binding  the  creditors  to 
the  country,  and  thereby  serving  as  a  link  to  hold  the  states  to 
gether,  he  would  be  glad  that  it  should  exist  for  ever."  Surely, 
then,  sir,  on  the  gentleman's  own  principles,  he  must  be  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  that  ihe  south  repudiates  the  idea 
that  a  pecuniary  dependence  on  the  federal  government  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  means  of  holding  the  states  together.  A  monied  interest 
in  the  government  is  essentially  a  base  interest ;  and  just  so  far  as 
it  operates  to  bind  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  to 
the  government ;  just  so  far  as  it  operates  in  creating  sympathies 
and  interests  that  would  not  otherwise  exist,  is  it  opposed  to  all  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  at  war  with  virtue  and  patriot 
ism.  Sir,  the  link  which  binds  the  public  creditors,  as  such,  to  their 
country,  binds  them  equally  to  all  governments,  whether  arbitrary 
or  free.  In  a  free  government,  this  principle  of  abject  dependance, 
if  extended  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  must  be  fatal 
to  liberty.  Already  have  we  made  alarming  strides  in  that  direc 
tion.  The  entire  class  of  manufacturers,  the  holders  of  stocks,  with 
their  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  are  held  to  the  government 
by  the  strong  link  of  pecuniary  interests  ;  millions  of  people — entire 
sections  of  country,  interested,  or  believing  themselves  to  be  so,  in 
the  public  lands,  and  the  public  treasure,  are  bound  to  the  govern 
ment  by  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  favours.  If  this  system  is 
carried  much  further,  no  man  can  fail  to  see,  that  every  generous 
motive  of  attachment  to  the  country  will  be  destroyed,  and  in  its 
place  will  spring  up  those  low,  grovelling,  base,  and  selfish  feelings, 
which  bind  men  to  the  footstool  of  a  despot,  by  bonds  as  strong  and 
as  enduring  as  those  which  attach  them  to  free  institutions.  Sir,  I 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  this  government  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  ;  I  would  teach  them  to  cling  to  it,  by  dispensing  equal  jus 
tice,  and,  above  all,  by  securing  the  "  blessings  of  liberty"  to  "them 
selves,  and  to  their  posterity." 

The  honourable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  gone  out  of 
his  way,  to  pass  a  high  eulogium  on  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  the  most 
impassioned  tones  of  eloquence,  he  described  her  majestic  march 


and  more  especially'  two  acts  for  the  same  purposes,, 
passed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1832,  are  '  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of 

to  greatness.  He  told  us,  that  having  alren  ly  left  all  the  other 
states  far  behind,  she  was  now  passing  by  Virginia  and  Pennsylva 
nia,  and  about  to  take  her  station  by  the  side  of  New  York.  To  all 
this,  sir,  I  was  disposed  most  cordially  to  respond.  When,  however, 
the  gentleman  proceeded  to  contrast  the  state  of  Ohio  with  Ken 
tucky,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  I  listened  to  him  with  re 
gret;  and  when  he  proceeded  further  to  attribute  the  great,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  former  in  popula 
tion,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  to  the  policy  of  Nathan  Dane, 
of  Massachusetts,  which  had  secured  to  the  people  of  Ohio  (by  the 
ordinance  of  '87)  a  population  of  freemen,  I  will  confess,  that  my 
feelings  suffered  a  revulsion,  which  I  am  now  unable  to  describe, 
in  any  language  sufficiently  respectful  towards  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  In  contrasting  the  state  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  former,  and  of 
attributing  that  superiority  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  one 
state,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  I  thought  I  could  discern  the 
•eery  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question  intruded  into  (his  debate,  for  ob 
jects  best  known  to  the  gentleman  himself.  Did  that  gentleman, 
sir,  when  he  formed  the  determination  to  cross  the  southern  border, 
in  order  to  invade  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  deem  it  prudent  or 
necessary  to  enlist  under  his  banners  the  prejudices  of  the  world, 
which,  like.  Swiss  troops,  may  be  engaged  in  any  cause,  and  are 
prepared  to  serve  under  any  leader!  Did  he  desire  to  avail  him 
self  of  those  remorseless  allies,  the  passions  of  mankind,  of  which  it 
may  be  more  truly  said,  than  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  wilderness, 
"  that  their  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  1"  Or  was  it  supposed,  sir. 
that  in  a  premeditated  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  south,  it 
was  advisable  to  begin  by  a  gentle  admonition  of  our  supposed  weak 
ness,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  making  that  firm  and  manly  re 
sistance  due  to  our  own  character,  and  our  dearest  interests  1 
Was  the  significant  hint  of  the  weakness  of  slave-holding  states, 
when  contrasted  with  the  superior  strength  of  free  states,  like  the 
glare  of  the  weapon  half  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  intended  to  en 
force  the  lessens  of  prudence  and  of  patriotism,  which  the  gentle-, 
man  had  resolved,  out  of  his  abundant  generosity,  gratuitously  tc 
bestow  upon  us  "3  Mr.  President,  the  impression  which  has  gone 
abroad,  of  the  weakness  of  the  south,  as  connected  with  the  slave  ques 
tion,  exposes  us  to  such  constant  attacks,  has  done  us  so  much  in 
jury,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  such  infinite  mischiefs,  that  I  em 
brace  the  occasion  presented  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  of 
Massachusetts,  to  declare,  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  question 
promptly,  and  fearlessly.  It  is  one  from  which  we  are  not  disposed 
to  shrink,  in  whatever  form,  or  under  whatever  circumstances  it 
may  be  pressed  upon  us.  We  are  ready  to  make  uj>  the  issue  with 
the  gentleman,  as  to  the  influence  of  slavery  on  individual  and  na 
tional  character — on  the  prosperity  and  greatness,  either  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  of  particular  states.  Sir,  when  arraigned  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  on  this  charge  of  slavery,  we  can  stand 
up  with  conscious  rectitude,  plead  not  guilty,  and  put  ourselves 
upon  God  and  our  country.  Sir,  we  will  not  consent  to  look  at 
slavery  in  the  abstract.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
black  man,  as  some  philosophers  have  contended,  is  of  an  inferior 
race,  nor  whether  his  colour  and  condition  are  the  effects  of  a  curse 
inflicted  for  the  offences  of  his  ancestors  1  We  deal  in  no  abstrac 
tions.  We  will  not  look  back  to  inquire,  whether  our  fathers  were 
guiltless  in  introducing  slaves  inlo  this  country  7  If  an  inquiry 
should  ever  be  instituted  in  these  matters,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  were  not  confined  to  the  south. 
Southern  ships  and  southern  sailors  were  not  the  instruments  of 
bringing  slaves  to  the  shores  of  America,  nor  did  our  merchants 
reap  the  profits  of  that  "  accursed  traffic."  But,  sir,  we  will  pass 
over  all  this.  If  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  be  an 
evil,  we  of  the  present  Any  found  it  ready  made  to  our  hands.  Find 
ing  our  lot  cast  among  a  people,  whom  God  had  manifestly  com 
mitted  to  our  care,  we  did.  not  sit  down  to  speculate  on  abstract 
questions  of  theoretical  liberty.  We  met  it  as  a  practical  question 
of  obligation  and  duty.  We  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
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the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,' 
nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of  that  state  or  its  officers  : 

tion  in  which  Providence  had  placed  us,  and  to  fulfil  the  high  trust 
which  had  devolved  upon  us  as  the  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  such  a  trust  could  be  fulfilled,  without  spreading  misery 
and  ruin  throughout  the  land.  We  found  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
a  people  whose  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  habits  and  charac 
ter,  totally  disqualified  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  Ihe  blessings  of 
freedom.  We  could  not  send  them  back  to  the  shores  from  whence 
their  fathers  had  been  taken  ;  their  numbers  forbade  the  thought, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  that  their  condition  here  is  infinitely  pre 
ferable  to  what  it  possibly  could  be  among  the  barren  sands  and 
savage  tribes  of  Africa;  and  it  was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  all 
our  notions  of  humanity  to  tear  asunder  the  lender  ties  which  they 
had  formed  among  us,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  false  philanthropy. 
What  a  commentary  on  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity  of  the 
southern  slave  owner  is  presented  by  the  example  of  certain  benevo 
lent  associations  and  charitable  individuals  elsiiokere.  Shedding 
weak  tears  over  sufferings  which  had  existence  only  in  their  own 
sickly  imaginations,  these  "friends  of  humanity"  set  themselves 
systematically  to  work  to  seduce  the  slaves  of  the  south  from  their 
masters.  By  means  of  missionaries  and  political  tracts,  the  scheme 
was  in  a  great  measure  successful.  Thousands  of  these  deluded 
victims  of  fanaticism  were  seduced  into  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
in  our  northern  cities.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  f  Go 
to  these  cities  now,  and  ask  the  question.  Visit  the  dark  and  nar 
row  lanes,  and  obscure  recesses  which  have  been  assigned  by  com 
mon  consent  as  the  abodes  of  those  outcasts  of  the  world— the  free 
people  of  colour.  Sir,  there  does  not  exist,  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  a  population  so  poor,  so  wretched,  so  vile,  so  loathsome,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  decencies  of 
life,  as  the  unfortunate  blacks  of  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and 
Boston.  Liberty  has  been  to  them  the  greatest  of  calamities,  the 
heaviest  of  curses.  Sir,  I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  making 
comparisons  between  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  north, 
and  the  slaves  of  the  south,  and  the  comparison  has  left  not  only  an 
indelible  impression  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter,  but 
has  gone  far  to  reconcile  me  to  slavery  itself.  Never  have  I  felt 
so  forcibly  that  touching  description,  "  the  foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,"  as  when  I  have  seen  this  unhappy  race,  naked 
and  houseless,  almost  starving  in  the  streets,  and  abandoned  by  all 
the  world.  Sir,  I  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the 
most  moral,  religious,  and  refined  cities  of  the  north,  a  family  of 
free  blacks,  driven  to  the  caves  of  the  rock,  and  there  obtaining  a 
precarious  subsistence  from  charily  and  plunder. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  adopts  and  reiterates 
the  old  charge  of  weakness  as  resulting  from  slavery,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  call  for  the  proof  of  those  blighting  effects  which  he 
ascribes  to  its  influence.  I  suspect,  that  when  the  subject  is  closely 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  much  force  even  in  the 
plausible  objection  of  the  want  of  physical  power  in  slave-holding 
states.  The  power  of  a  country  is  compounded  of  its  population 
and  its  wealth,  and,  in  modern  times,  where,  from  the  very  form 
and  structure  of  society,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
must,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  most  desolating  wars,  be 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  other  peaceful  pursuits, 
it  may  be  well  doubted,  whether  slave-holding  states,  by  reason  of 
the  superior  value  of  their  productions,  are  not  able  to  maintain  a 
number  of  troops  in  the  field,  fully  equal  to  what  could  be  support 
ed  bv  states  with  a  larger  white  population,  but  not  possessed  of. 
equal  resources. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  in  any  possible  state  of 
things,  the  people  of  a  country  could  ever  be  called  out  en  masse,  or 
that  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  even  a  fifth  part  of  the  physical  force  of 
any  country,  could  ever  be  brought  into  the  field.  The  difficulty 
is  not  to  procure  men,  but  to  provide  the  means  of  maintaining  them ; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  south 
ern  states  are  not  a  source  of  strength  and  power,  and  not  of  weak 
ness  to  the  country  1  whether  they  have  not  contributed,  and  are  not 
BOW  contributing,  largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  state 


and  by  the  said  Ordinance,  it  is  further  declared  to 
be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  pay- 


in  this  union  1  From  a  statement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  it  appears 
that  in  ten  years — from  1818  to  1827,  inclusive — the  whole  amonnt 
of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  was  $521,811,045.  Of 
which  three  articles,  (the  product  of  slave  labmi-r,)  viz.  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  amounted  to  $339,203,232 — equal  to  about  two  thirds 
of  the  whole.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the  advanta 
ges  of  this  labour  are  confined  almost  •iclusively  to  the  southern 
states.  Sir,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  at  this  time,  the  states 
north  of  the  Potomac,  actually  derive  greater  profits  from  the  labour 
of  our  slaves,  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  appears  from  our  public  docu 
ments,  that  in  seven  years,  from  1821  to  1827,  inclusive,  the  six 
southern  states  exported$l90, 337 ,28 1,  and  imported  only  $55,646,301. 
Now  the  difference  between  these  two  sums,  (near  $140,000,000,) 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  northern  merchants,  and  enabled  them 
to  cany  on  their  commercial  operations  with  all  the  world.  Such 
part  of  these  goods  as  found  its  way  back  to  our  hands,  came  charged 
with  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  the  ship 
owner,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  found  employment  in  carrying  on. 
these  immense  exchanges  ;  and  for  such  part  as  was  consumed  at 
the  north,  we  received  in  exchange  northern  manufactures,  charged 
with  an  increased  price,  to  cover  all  the  taxes  which  the  northern 
consumer  had  been  compelled  to  pay  on  the  imported  article.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  how  much  slave  labour  has 
contributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
how  largely  our  northern  brethren  have  participated  in  the  profits 
of  that  labour.  Sir,  on  this  subject  I  will  quote  an  authority,  which 
will,  1  doubt  not,  be  considered  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
as  entitled  to  high  respect.  It  is  from  the  preat  father  of  the 
"  American  system,"  honest  Matthew  Carey — no  great  friend,  it  is 
true,  at  this  time,  to  southern  rights  and  southern  interests,  but  not 
the  worst  authority  on  that  account,  on  the  point  in  question. 

Speaking  of  the  relative  importance  to  the  union  of  the  SOUTHERN 
and  EASTERN  STATES,  Matthew  Carey,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Olive 
Branch,  (page  278,)  after  exhibiting  a  number  of  statistical  tables 
to  show  the  decided  superiority  of  the  former,  thus  proceeds : 

"  But  I  am  tired  of  this  investigation — I  sicken  for  the  honour  of 
the  human  species.  What  idea  must  the  world  form  of  the  arro 
gance  of  the  pretensions  on  the  one  side,  [the  east,]  and  of  the  folly 
and  weakness  of  the  rest  of  the  union,  to  have  so  long  suffered 
them  to  pass  without  exposure  and  detection.  The  naked  fact  is, 
that  the  demagogues  in  the  eastern  states,  not  satisfied  with  deri 
ving  all  the  benefits  from  the  southern  section  of  the  union,  that  they 
would  from  so  many  wealthy  colonies — with  making  princely  fortunes 
by  the  carriage  and  exportation  of  its  bulky  and  valuable  produc 
tions,  and  supplying  it  with  their  own  manufactures,  and  the  produc 
tions  of  Europe  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  an  enormous 
amount,  and  at  an  immense  profit,  have  uniformly  treated  it  with 
outrage,  insult,  and  injury.  And  regardless  of  their  vital  interests, 
the  eastern  states  were  lately  courting  their  own  destruction,  by  al 
lowing  a  few  restless,  turbulent  men,  to  lead  them  blindfolded  to  a 
separation  which  was  pregnant  with  their  certain  ruin.  Whenever 
that  event  takes  place,  they  sink  into  insignificance.  If  a  separa 
tion  were  desirable  to  any  part  of  the  union,  it  would  be  to  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  particularly  to  the  latttr,  who  have 
been  so  long  harassed  with  the  complaints,  the  restlessness,  the  tur 
bulence,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  eastern  states,  that  their  patience 
has  been  tried  almost  beyond  endurance.  '  Jeshuran  waxed  fat  and 
kicked;'  and  he  will  be  severely  punished  for  his  kicking,  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  union." 

Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  adopt  these 
sentiments  as  my  own.  I  quote  them  to  show  that  very  different 
sentiments  have  prevailed  in  former  times,  as  to  the  weakness  of 
the  slave-holding  stales,  from  those  which  now  seem  to  have  become 
fashionable  in  certain  quarters.  I  know  it  has  been  supposed  by 
certain  ill-informed  persons,  that  the  south  exists  only  by  the  coun 
tenance  and  protection  of  the  north.  Sir,  this  is  the  idlest  of  all 
idle  and  ridiculous  fancies,  that  ever  entered  inlo  the  mind  of  man. 
In  every  state  of  this  union,  except  one,  the  free  white  population 
actually  preponderates ;  while  in  the  British  West  India  islands, 
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ment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within 
the  same  state,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla 
ture  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance. 

(where  the  average  white  population  is  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,)  the  slaves  are  kept  in  entire  subjection;  it  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  southern  states  could  ever  find  the  smallest  dif 
ficulty  in  this  lespect.  On  this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  we  ask 
nothing  of  our  northern  Ijfelhren  bui  to  "  let  us  alone."  Leave  us 
to  the  undisturbed  management  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
direction  of  our  own  industry,  and  we  will  ask  no  more.  Sir,  all 
our  difficulties  on  this  subjecl  have  arisen  from  interference  from 
abroad,  which  has  disturbed,  and  may  again  disturb,  our  domestic 
tranquillity,  just  so  far  as  to  bring  down  punishment  upon  the  heads 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a  fanatical  and  mistaken  humanity. 

There  is  a  spirit,  which,  like  the  father  of  evil,  is  constantly 
"walking  to  and  fro  about  the  earth,  seeking  whom  it  may  de 
vour  :"  it  is  the  spirit  of  FALSE  PHILANTHROPY.  The  persons  whom 
it  possesses,  do  not  indeed  throw  themselves  into  the  flames,  but  they 
are  employed  in  lighting  up  the  torches  of  discord  throughout  the 
community.  Their  first  principle  of  action  is  to  leave  their  own 
affairs,  and  neglect  their  own  duties,  lo  regulate  the  affairs  and  the 
duties  of  others.  Theirs  is  the  task  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe 
the  naked,  of  other  lands,  while  they  thrust  the  naked,  famished, 
and  shivering  beggar,  from  their  own  doors ;  to  instruct  the  heathen, 
while  (heir  own  children  want  the  bread  of  life.  When  this  spirit 
infuses  itself  into  the  bosom  of  a  statesman,  (if  one  so  possessed  can 
be  called  a  statesman,)  it  converts  him  at  once  into  a  visionary  en 
thusiast.  Then  it  is.  that  he  indulges  in  golden  dreams  of  national 
greatness  and  prosperity.  He  discovers  that  "liberty  is  power;" 
arid  not  content  with  vast  schemes  of  improvement  at  home,  which 
it  would  bankrupt  the  treasury  of  the  world  to  execute,  he  flies  to 
foreign  lands,  to  fulfil  obligations  to  "the  human  race,"  by  incul 
cating  the  principles  of  "  political  and  religious  liberty,"  and  pro 
moting  the  "general  welfare"  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  has  long  been  busy  with  the  slaves  of  the  south,  and  is 
even  now  displaying  itself  in  vain  efforts,  to  drive  the  government 
from  its  wise  policy  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  has  filled  the  land  with  thousands  of  wild  and  visionary  pro 
jects,  which  can  have  no  effect  but  to  waste  the  energies  and  dissi 
pate  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  the  spirit  of  which  the  as 
piring  politician  dexterously  avails  himself,  when,  by  inscribing  on 
his  banner  the  magical  words,  LIBERTY  and  PHILANTHROPY,  he  draws 
to  his  support  that  entire  class  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  bow 
down  at  the  very  names  of  their  idols. 

But,  sir,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  mav  exist  as  to  the  effect 
of  slavery  on  national  weallh  and  prosperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  ex 
perience,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  has  never  yet  produced  any 
injurious  effect  on  individual  or  national  character..  Look  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  country,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  down  to  the  present  hour';  where  are  there  to  be  found 
brighler  examples  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  than  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  the  south  7  From  the  FATHER  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY,  down  to  the  DISTINGUISHED  CHIEFTAIN,  who  has  been  eleva 
ted  by  a  grateful  people  lo  the  highest  office  in  their  gift,  the  inter 
val  is  filled  up  by  a  long  line  of  orators,  of  statesmen,  and  of  heroas, 
justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  their  country,  and 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Look  at  "  the  old  dominion,"  great 
and  magnanimous  Virginia,  "  whose  jewels  are  her  sons."  Is  there 
any  state  in  this  union  which  has  conlributedso  much  to  the  honour 

and  welfare  of  the  -country  1  Sir,  I  will  yield  the  whole  question 

I  will  acknowledge  the  fatal  effects  of  slavery  upon  character,  if 
any  one  can  saj,  that  for  noble  disinterestedness,  ardent  love  of 
country,  exalted  virtue,  and  a  pure  and  holy  devotion  lo  liberty, 
the  people  of  the  southern  states  have  ever  been  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  world.  I  know,  sir,  that  this  devotion  to  liberty  has  some 
times  been  supposed  to  be  at  war  with  our  institutions;  but  it  is,  in 
some  degree,  the  result  of  those  very  institutions.  Burke,  the  most 
philosophical  of  statesmen,  as  he  was  the  most  accomplished  of 
orators,  well  undersiood  the  operation  of  this  principle,  in  elevating 
file  sentiments  and  exalting  the  principles  of  the  people  in  slave- 


"  And  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further 
ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity,  decided 
in  the  courts  of  the  said  state,  wherein  shall  be 
drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  the  said  ordinance, 


holding  states.  1  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  by  reading  a  few  passages  from  his  speech,  "  on  moving 
his  resolutions  for  conciliation  with  the  colonies,  the  22d  of  March, 
1775." 

"There  is  a  circumstance  attending  Ihe  southern  colonies,  which 
makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those 
lo  the  northward.  It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolines  they 
have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  Ihe  case,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  those  who  are  free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and 
jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoy 
ment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there,  as  in 
countries  where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and  general 
as  the  air,  lhal  it  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great 
misery,  with  all  Ihe  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks  among  them 
like  something  more  noble  and  liberal.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  lo  com 
mend  the  superior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has,  at  least, 
as  much  of  pride  as  virtue  in  it;  but  I  can  not  aller  the  nature  of 
man.  The  fact  is  so,  and  these  people  of  the  southern  colonies  are 
much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit, 
attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  Ihe  northward.  Such  were  all  the 
ancient  commonwealths;  such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors;  such, 
in  our  days,  were  the  Poles  ;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves, 
who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people,  the  haughtiness  of 
domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and 
renders  it  invincible." 

In  the  course  of  my  former  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  took  occa 
sion  to  deprecate,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  the  consolidation  of 
this  government.  The  gentleman  takes  alarm  at  the  sound.  "  Con 
solidation,"  like  the  "  tariff"  grates  upon  his  ear.  He  tells  us,  "  we 
have  heard  much,  of  late,  about  consolidation — that  it  is  the  rally 
ing  word  for  all  who  are  endeavouring  to  weaken  the  union,  by  add 
ing  to  the  power  of  Ihe  states."  But  consolidation,  says  Ihe  gen 
tleman,  was  the  very  object  for  which  the  union  was  formed  ;  and 
in  support  of  that  opinion,  he  read  a  passage  from  the  address  of 
the  president  of  the  convention  to  congress,  (which  he  assumes  to 
be  authority  on  his  side  of  the  question.)  But,  sir,  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken.  The  object  of  Ihe  framers  of  the  constitution,  as  dis 
closed  in  that  address,  was  not  the  consolidation  of  the  government, 
but,  "  the  consolidation  of  the  union."  It  was  not  to  draw  power 
from  the  slates,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a  great  nalional  govern 
ment,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution  itself,  "  lo  form  a  more 
perfect  union;"  and  by  what  means'!  by  "establishing  justice," 
"  promoting  domestic  tranquillity,"  and  "  securing  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  This  is  the  true  reading  of 
the  constitution.  But  according  to  the  gentleman's  reading,  the 
object  of  the  constitution  was  to  consolidate  the  government,  and  the 
means  would  seem  to  be,  the  promolion  of  injustice,  causing  do- 
mesiic  discord,  and  depriving  Ihe  slates  and  Ihe  people  "of  Ihe 
blessings  of  liberty"  for  ever.  The  gentleman  boasts  of  belonging 
to  the  parly  of  NATIONAL  REPUBLICANS  !  National  republicans! — a 
new  name,  sir,  for  a  very  old  thing.  The  national  republicans  of 
Ihe  present  day  were  Ihe  federalists  of  '98,  who  became  federal  re 
publicans  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  were  manufactured  into  na 
tional  republicans  somewhere  about  the  year  1825.  Asa  parly,  (by 
whatever  name  distinguished,)  they  have  always  been  animated  by 
the  same  principles,  and  have  kept  steadily  in  view  a  common  ob 
ject—  the  consolidation  of  the  government. 

Sir,  the  party  to  which  I  am  proud  of  having  belonged  from  the 
very  commencement  of  my  political  life  to  the  present  day,  were 
the  democrats  of  '98 ;  anarchists,  anti-federalists. revolutionists,  I  think 
they  were  sometimes  called.  They  assumed  the  name  of  democratic 
republicans  in  1812,  and  have  retained  tneir  name  and  Iheir  princi 
ples  up  to  the  present  hour.  True  to  Iheir  political  faith,  they  have 
always,  as  a  party,  been  in  favour  of  limitations  of  power  ;  they  have 
insisted  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal  government  are 
reserved,  and  have  been  constancy  struggling,  as  they  are  now 
struggling,  lo  preserve  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  to  prevent  them 
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or  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  that  may  be  passed 
to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of  the  United 
States,  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the 

from  being  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  swallowed  up  by  one  great 
consolidated  government.  Sir,  any  one  acquainted  wilh  the  histo 
ry  of  parties  in  this  country,  will  recognise  in  the  points  now  in 
dispute  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  and  myself,  the 
very  grounds  which  have,  from  the  beginning,  divided  the  two 
great  parties  in  this  country,  and  which  (call  these  parties  by  what 
name  you  will,  and  amalgamate  them  as  you  may)  will  divide  them 
for  ever.  The  true  distinction  between  those  parties  is  laid  down 
in  a  celebrated  manifesto  issued  by  the  convention  of  the  federalists 
of  Massachusetts,  assembled  in  Boston,  in  February,  1824,  on  the 
occasion  of  organizing  a  party  opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Go 
vernor  Eustis.  The  gentleman  will  recognise  this  as  "the  Ca 
nonical  Book  of  polilical  scripture,"  and  it  instructs  us,  that  "  when 
the  American  colonies  redeemed  themselves  from  British  bondage, 
and  became  so  many  independent  nations,  they  proposed  to  form  a 
NATIONAL  UNION,"  [not  a  federal  union,  sir,  but  a  national  union.] 
"  Those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  union  of  the  states  in  this  form,  be 
came  known  by  the  name  of  federalists ;  those  who  wanted  no  union 
of  the  states,  or  disliked  theproposed  form  of  union,  became  known 
by  the  name  of  anti-federalists.  By  means  which  need  not  be  enu 
merated,  the  anti-federalists  became,  after  the  expiration  of  Iwelve 
years,  our  national  rulers;  ami,  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  until 
the  close  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  of  1817,  continued  to 
exercise  the  exclusive  direction  of  our  public  affairs."  Here,  sir, 
is  the  true  history  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  parly  of 
national  republicans,  who  date  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  who,  then  as  now,  chose  to  consider  the  conslitution  as 
having  created  not  a  federal,  but  a  national  union,  who  regarded 
"  consolidation"  as  no  evil,  and  who,  doubtless,  consider  it  "  a  con 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  to  build  up  a  great  "  central 
government," — "one  and  indivisible."  Sir,  there  have-  existed  in 
every  age  and  every  country,  two  distinct  orders  of  men,  the  lovers 
of  freedom,  and  the  devoted  advocates  of  power.  The  same  great 
leading  principles,  modified  only  by  peculiarities  of  manners,  habits, 
and  institutions,  divided  parties  in  the  ancient  republics,  animated 
the  whigs  and  lories  of  Great  Britain,  distinguished  in  our  own 
times,  the  liberals  and  ultras  of  France,  and  may  be  traced  even  in 
the  bloody  struggles  of  unhappy  Spain.  Sir,  when  the  gallant 
Riego,  whodevoled  himself,  and  all  that  he  possessed,  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  was  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  followed  by  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  every  lover  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
he  perished  amidst  the  deafening  cries  of  "  long  live  the  absolute 
king."  The  people  whom  I  represent,  Mr.  President,  are  the  de 
scendants  of  those  who  brought  with  them,  to  this  country,  as  the 
most  precious  of  their  possessions,  "  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,"  and 
while  that  shall  be  preserved,  they  will  always  be  found  manfully 
struggling  against  the  consolidation  of  the  government,  A3  THE  WORST 
OP  EVILS. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  alluding  to  the  tariff,  be 
comes  quite  facetious.  He  tells  us,  that  "  he  hears  of  nothing  but 
tariff,  tariff,  tariff,  and  if  a  word  could  be  found  to  rhyme  with  it,  he 
presumes  it  would  be  celebrated  in  verse,  and  set  to  music."  Sir, 
perhaps  the  gentleman,  in  mockery  of  our  complaints,  may  be  himself 
disposed  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  tariff  in  doggrel  verse,  to  the 
tune  of  "Old  Hundred."  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  at 
the  aversion  of  the  gentleman  to  the  very  name  of  tariff.  I  doubt 
not  that  it  must  always  bring  up  some  very  unpleasant  recollections 
to  his  mind.  If  I  am  not  greally  mistaken,  the  senator  from  Mas 
sachusetts  was  a  leading  actor  at  a  great  meeting  got  up  in  Boston, 
in  1820,  against  the  tariff.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  Ihnt  he 
drew  up  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  meeting,  denouncing  the 
tariff  system,  as  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  and,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  denying  its  constitutionality.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
gentleman  made  a  speech  on  that  occasion,  in  support  of  those  re* 
solutions,  denouncing  the  system  in  no  very  measured  terms,  and, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  calling  Us  constitutionality  in  question.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  those  proceed- 


record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  any  person  attempting  to  take  such  appeal  shall 
be  punished  as  for  a  contempt  of  court : 

"  And,   finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares,   that 


ings,  but  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  thei 
character.  At  that  time,  sir,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  en 
tertained  the  very  sentiments,  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  which  the 
south  now  entertains.  We  next  find  the  senator  from  Massachu 
setts  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  tariff  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  from  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1824.  On  that  occa 
sion,  sir,  the  gentleman  assumed  a  position  which  commanded  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  country.  He  stood  forth,  the  powei- 
ful  and  fearless  champion  of  free  trade.  He  met  in  that  conflict 
the  advocates  of  restriction  and  monopoly,  and  they  "  fled  from  be 
fore  his  face."  With  a  profound  sagacity,  a  fulness  of  knowledge, 
and  a  richness  of  illustration,  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  he 
maintained  and  established  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom 
on  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken.  Great  indeed  was  the  victo 
ry  achieved  by  the  gentleman  on  that  occasion ,  most  striking  the 
contrast  between  the  clear,  forcible,  and  convincing  arguments  by 
which  he  carried  away  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
narrow  views  and  wretched  sophistry  of  anoiher  distinguished  ora 
tor,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  "  held  up  his  farthing  candle 
to  the  sun."  Sir,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  on  that,  the 
proudest  day  of  his  life,  like  a  mighty  giant,  bore  away  upon  his 
shoulders  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  error  and  delusion,  escaping 
himself  unhurt,  and  leaving  his  adversaries  overwhelmed  in  its 
ruins.  Then  it  was  that  he  erected  to  free  trade  a  beautiful  and 
enduring  monument,  and  "  inscribed  the  marble  with  his  name." 
Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  I  now  go  forward  to  the 
next  great  era  in  the  political  life  of  that  gentleman,  when  he  was 
found  on  this  floor,  supporting,  advocating,  and  finally  voting  for 
the  tariff  of  1828 — that  "bill  of  abominations."  By  that  act,  sir, 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  destroyed  the  labours  of  his 
whole  life,  and  given  a  wound  to  the  cause  of  free  trade,  never  to 
be  healed.  Sir,  when  I  recollect  the  position  which  that  gentleman 
once  occupied,  and  that  which  he  now  holds  in  public  estimation 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  tariff 
should  be  hateful  to  his  ears.  Sir,  if  I  had  erected  to  my  own  fame 
so  proud  a  monument  as  that  which  the  gentleman  built  up  in  1824, 
and  I  could  have  been  tempted  to  destroy  it  wiih  my  own  hands,  I 
should  hate  the  voice  that  should  ring  "  the  accursed  tariff"  in  my 
ears.  I  doubt  not  the  gentleman  feels  very  much  in  relation  to  the 
tariff  as  a  certain  knight  did  to"  instinct,"  and  with  him  would  b» 
disposed  to  exclaim, 

"  Ah,  no  more  of  that  Hal,  an  thou  lov'st  me." 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  be  serious,  what  are  we,  of  the  south,  to 
Ihink  of  what  we  have  heard  this  day1!  The  senator  from  Massa 
chusetts  tells  us,  that  the  tariff  is  not  an  eastern  measure,  and  treats 
it  as  if  the  east  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  senator  from  Missouri 
insists  it  is  not  a  western  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  no  good  to 
the  west.  The  south  comes  in,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
represents  to  you,  that  this  measure,  which  we  are  told  "  is  of  no 
value  to  the  east  or  the  west,"  is  "  utterly  destructive  of  our  inte 
rests."  We  represent  to  you,  that  it  has  spread  ruin  and  devasta 
tion  through  the  land,  and  prostrated  our  hopes  in  the  dust.  We 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  believe  the  system  to  be  wholly  unconsti 
tutional,  and  a  violaiioR  of  the  compact  between  the  states  and  ihe 
union,  and  our  brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  complaints,  and  re 
fuse  to  relieve  us  from  a  system  "  which  not  enriches  them,  but 
makes  us  poor  indeed."  Good  God  !  Mr.  President,  has  it  come 
to  thisT  Do  gentlemen  hold  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their 
brethren  at  so  cheap  a  rate, .that  they  refuse  to  gratify  ihem  at  so 
small  a  price  1  Do  gentlemen  value-so  lightly  the  peace  and  har 
mony  of  the  country,  that  they  will  not  yield  a  measure  of  this  de 
scription  to  the  affectionate  entreaties  and  earnest  remonstrances  of 
their  friends  1  Do  gentlemen  estimate  the  value  of  the  union  at  so 
low  ar  price,  that  they  will  not  even  make  one  effort  to  bind  the 
states  together  wilh  the  cords  of  affection!  And  has  it  come  to 
this  1  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  this  government  is  to  be 
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the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  maintain  the  said 
ordinance  at  every  hazard  ;  and  that  they  will  con 
sider  the  passage  of  any  act  by  congress  abolishing 


tered  ?     If  so,  let  me  tell  gentlemen,  the  seeds  of  dissolution  are  al 
ready  sown,  and  our  children  will  reap  the  bitter  fruit. 

The  honourable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,) 
while  he  exonerates  me  personally  from  the  charge,  intimates  that 
there  is  a  party  in  the  country  who  are  looking  to  disunion.  Sir,  if 
ihe  gentleman  had  stopped  there,  the  accusation  would  "have  pass 
ed  by  me  as  the  idle  wind,  which  I  regard  not."  But,  when  he 
goes  on  to  give  to  his  accusation  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  by 
quoting  the  expression  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Caroli 
na,  (Dr.  Cooper,)  "that  it  was  time  for  the  south  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  union,"  and,  in  the  language  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm, 
adds,  "surely,  then,  the  union  can  not  last  longer  than  July,  1831," 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  the  allusion  or  the  object  of  the 
gentleman.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  every  one  who  hears 
me  to  bear  witness,  that  this  controversy  is  not  of  my  seeking. 
The  senate  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  at  the  time 
this  unprovoked  and  uncalled  for  attack  was  made  upon  the  south, 
not  one  word  had  been  uttered  by  me  in  disparagement  of  New 
England,  nor  had  I  made  the  most  distant  allusion,  either  to  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  the  state  he  represents.  But,  sir, 
that  gentleman  has  thought  proper,  for  purposes  best  known  to  him 
self,  to  strike  the  south  through  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  her  ser 
vants.  He  has  crossed  the  border,  he  has  invaded  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  is  making  war  upon  her  citizens,  and  endeavour 
ing  to  overthrow  her  principles  and  her  institutions.  Sir,  when 
the  gentleman  provokes  me  to  such  a  conflict,  I  meet  him  at  the 
threshold.  I  will  struggle  while  I  have  life,  for  onr  altars  and  our 
fire-sides,  and  if  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  drive  back  the  inva 
der  discomfited.  Nor  shall  I  stop  there.  If  the  gentleman  pro 
vokes  the  war,  he  shall  have  war.  Sir,  I  will  not  stop  at  the  bor 
der,  I  will  carry  the  war  into  the  enemies'  territory,  and  not  consent 
to  lay  down  my  arms,  until  I  shall  have  obtained  "  indemnity  for 
the  past,  and  security  for  the  future."  It  is  with  unfeigned  relnc- 
Jance,  Mr.  President,  that  I  enter  upon  the  performance  of  this  part 
of  my  duty.  I  shrink  almost  instinctively  from  a  course,  however 
necessary,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  excite  sectional  feelings, 
and  sectional  jealousies.  But,  sir,  the  task  has  been  forced  upon 
me,  and  I  proceed  right  onward  to  the  performance  of  my  duty  ; 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  the  responsibility  is  with  those 
who  have  imposed  upon  me  this  necessity.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  thought  proper  to  cast  the  first  stone,  and  if  he 
shall  find,  according  to  a  homely  adage,  "  that  he  lives  in  a  glass 
house,"  on  his  head  be  the  consequences.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  great  flourish  about  his  fidelity  to  Massachusetts.  I  shall  make 
no  professions  of  zeal  for  the  interests  and  honour  of  South  Caro 
lina — of  that  my  constituents  shall  judge.  If  there  be  one  state  in 
this  union,  Mr.  President,  (and  I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,) 
tha'.  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  other,  for  a  uniform, 
zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating  devotion  to  the  union,  that  state 
is  South  Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revo 
lution,  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  she  has 
not  cheerfully  made;  no  service  she  has  ever  hesitated  to  perform. 
She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your  prosperity,  but  in  your  adversity, 
she  has  clung  to  you  with  more  than  filial  affection.  No  matter 
what  was  the  condition  of  her  domestic  affairs,  though  deprived  of 
her  resources,  divided  by  parties,  or  surrounded  by  difficulties,  the 
call  of  the  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of  God.  Domestic 
discord  ceased  at  the  sound;  every  man  became  at  once  reconciled 
to  his  brethren,  and  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all  seen  crowding 
together  on  the  temple,  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  altar  of  their 
common  country.  What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  south  during 
the  revolution  1  Sir,  I  honour  New  England  for  her  conduct  in 
that  glorious  struggle.  But  great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to 
her,  I  think  at  least  equal  honour  is  due  to  the  south.  They  espoused 
the  quarrel  of  iheir  brethren,  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not 
suffer  them  to  stop  to  calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute.  Fa 
vourites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed  of  neither  ships  nor  sea 
men  to  create  commercial  rivalship,  they  mijjht  have  found  in  their 
situation  a  guarantee,  that  their  trade  would  be  for  ever  fostered 


or  closing  the  ports  of  the  said  state,  or  otherwise 
obstructing  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  to 
and  from  the  said  ports,  or  any  other  act  of  the  federal 

and  protected  by  Great  Briiain.  But,  trampling  on  all  considera 
tions  either  of  interest  or  of  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  conflict, 
and,  fig-hling  for  principle,  periled  all  in  the  sacred  cause  of  free 
dom.  Never  was  there  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  world,  higher 
examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering,  and  heroic  endurance, 
than  by  the  whigs  of  Carolina,  during  the  revolution.  The  whole 
state,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an  over 
whelming  force  of  the  enemy.  The  fruits  of  industry  perished  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  produced,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe. 
The  "  plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up  the  most  precious  blood  of  her 
citizens !  Black  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the  places  which  had 
been  the  habitations  of  her  children!  Driven  from  their  homes, 
into  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even  there  the 
spirit  of  liberty  survived,  and  South  Carolina  (sustained  by  the  ex 
ample  of  her  Sumpters  and  her  Marions)  proved,  by  her  conduct, 
that  though  her  soil  might  be  overrun,  the  spirit  of  her  people  was 
invincible. 

But,  sir,  our  country  was  soon  called  upon  to  engage  in  another 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  that  too  was  a  struggle  for  principle.  I 
mean  the  political  revolution  which  dates  back  to  '98,  and  which,  if 
it  had  not  been  successfully  achieved,  would  have  left  us  none  of 
the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of  76.  The  revolution  of  '98  restored 
the  conslitution,  rescued  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  from  the  grasp  of 
those  who  were  aiming  at  its  life,  and,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "  saved  the  constitution  at  its  last  gasp."  And  by 
whom  was  it  achieved  1  By  the  south,  sir,  aided  only  by  the  de 
mocracy  of  the  north  and  west. 

I  come  now  to  the  war  of  1812,  a  war  which  I  well  remember 
was  called,  in  derision,  (while  its  event  was  doubtful,)  the  southern 
war,  and  sometimes  the  Carolina  war;  but  which  is  now  univer 
sally  acknowledged  to  have  done  more  for  the  honour  and  pros 
perity  of  the  country,  than  all  other  events  in  our  hislory  put  to 
gether.  What,  sir,  were  the  objects  of  that  war?  "Free  trade 
and  sailors  rights !"  It  was  for  the  protection  of  northern  ship 
ping,  and  New  England  seamen,  that  the  country  flew  to  arms. 
What  interest  had  the  south  in  that  contest  1  If  they  had  sat  down 
coldly  to  calculate  the  value  of  their  interests  involved  in  it,  they 
would  have  found  that  they  had  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
gain.  But,  sir,  with  that  generous  devotion  to  country  so  charac 
teristic  of  the  south,  they  only  asked,  if  the  rights  of  any  portion  of 
their  fellow-citizens  had  been  invaded  ;'  and  when  told  that  northern 
ships  and  New  England  seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the  common 
highway  of  nations,  they  felt  that  the  honour  of  their  country  was 
assailed  ;  and  acting  on  that  exalled  sentiment,  "  which  feels  a  slain 
like  a  wound,"  they  resolved  to  seek,  in  open  war,  for  a  redress  of 
those  injuries,  which  it  did  not  become  freemen  to  endure.  Sir,  the 
whole  south,  animated  as  by  a  common  impulse,  cordially  tiniled 
in  declaring  and  promoting  that  war.  South  Carolina  sent  to  your 
councils,  as  the  advocales  and  supporters  of  that  war,  the  noblest 
of  her  sons.  How  they  fulfilled  that  trust,  let  a  grateful  country 
tell.  Not  a  measure  was  adopted,  not  a  battle  fought,  not  a  victo 
ry  won,  which  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  success  of  that 
war,  to  which  southern  councils  and  southern  valour  did  not  largely 
contribute.  Sir,  since  South  Carolina  is  assailed,  I  must  be  suffer 
ed  to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  one 
quarter,  we  heard  it  solemnly  proclaimed,  "  that  it  did  not  become 
a  religious  and  moral  people  to  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  our  army 
or  our  navy,"  her  legislature  unanimously 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  cordially  support  the  government  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained  on 
honourable  terms;  and  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  every  priva 
tion  that  may  be  required  of  us,  by  our  government,  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  this  object." 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge.  She  threw  open  her 
treasury  to  the  government.  She  put  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  all  that  she  possessed — her  men, 
her  money,  and  her  arms.  She  appropriated  half  a  million  of  dol 
lars,  on  her  own  account,  in  defence  of  her  maritime  frontier;  or 
dered  a  brigade  of  state  troops  to  be  raised;  and,  when  left  to  pro- 
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government  to  coerce  the  state,  shut  up  her  ports, 
destroy  or  harass  her  commerce,  or  to  enforce  the 
said  acts  otherwise  than  through  the  civil  tribunals 


lect  herself  by  her  own  means,  never  suffered  the  enemy  to  touch 
Jier  soil,  without  being  instantly  driven  ofi-or  captured. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  south — such  the  conduct  of  my 
own  state,  in  that  dark  hour  "  which  tried  men's  souls." 

When  I  look  back  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  exhibited  at  that 
time,  in  another  quarter  oi'  the  union  ;  when  I  think  of  the  conduct 
of  certain  portions  of  New  England,  and  remember  the  part  which 
•was  acted  on  that  memorable  occasion  by  the  political  associates  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts;  nay,  when  I  follow  that  gen 
tleman  into  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  listen  to  his  voice  during 
the  darkest  period  of  the  war,  I  am  indeed  astonished  that  he  should 
venture  to  touch  upon  the  topics  which  he  has  introduced  into  this 
debate.  South  Carolina  reproached  by  Massachusetts  !  And  from 
whom  does  the  accusation  come  1  Not  from  the  democracy  of  New 
England;  for  they  have  been  in  times  past,  as  they  are  now,  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  south.  No,  sir,  the  accusation  comes  from 
that  party  whose  acts,  during  the  most  trying  and  eventful  period 
of  our  national  history,  were  of  such  a  character,  that  their  own 
legislature,  but  a  few  years  ago,  actually  blotted  them  out  from  their 
records,  as  a  slain  upon  the  honour  of  the  country.  But  how  can 
they  ever  be  blotted  out  from  the  recollection  of  any  one  who  had 
a  heart  to  feel,  a  mind  to  comprehend,  and  a  memory  to  retain,  the 
events  of  that  day  !  Sir,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  write  the  history  of 
the  parly  in  New  England,  to  which  I  have  alluded — the  war  party 
in  peace,  and  the  peace  party  in  war.  That  task  I  shall  leave  to 
some  future  biographer  of  Nathan  Dane,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be 
found  quite  easy  to  prove,  that  the  peace  party  of  Massachusetts 
were  the  only  defenders  of  their  countr)',  during  the  war,  and  ac 
tually  achieved  all  our  victories,  by  land  and  sea.  In  the  mean 
time,  sir,  and  until  that  history  shall  be  written,  I  propose,  with  the 
feeble  and  glimmering  lights  which  I  possess,  to  review  the  conduct 
of  this  party,  in  connexion  with  the  war,  and  the  events  which  im 
mediately  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  our  great  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  were  her  depredations  on  northern  commerce,  and 
the  impressment  of  New  England  seamen.  From  every  quarter 
we  were  called  upon  for  protection.  Importunate  as  the  west  is 
now  represented  to  be,  on  another  subject,  the  importunity  of  the 
east,  on  that  occasion,  was  far  greater.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Here  are  petitions,  memorials,  and  remon 
strances,  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  setting  forth  the  injustice, 
the  oppressions,  the  depredations,  the  insults,  the  outrages,  com 
mitted  by  Great  Britain  against  the  unoffending  commerce  and  sea 
men  of  New  England,  and  calling  upon  congress  for  redress.  Sir, 
I  can  not  stop  to  read  these  memorials.  In  that  from  Boston,  after 
stating  the  alarming  and  extensive  condemnation  of  our  vessels  by 
Great  Britain,  which  threatened  "  to  sweep  our  commerce  from  the 
face  of  the  ocean,"  and  "  to  involve  our  merchants  in  bankruptcy," 
they  called  upon  the  government  "  to  assert  our  rights,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  support  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  United 
States." 

From  Salem,  we  heard  a  language  still  more  decisive  ;  they  call 
explicitly  for  "  an  appeal  to  arms,"  and  pledge  their  lives  and  pro 
perty  in  support  of  any  measures  which  congress  might  adopt. 
From  Newburyport,  an  appeal  was  made  "  to  the  firmness  and  jus 
tice  of  the  government  to  obtain  compensation  and  protection."  It 
was  here,  I  think,  that  when  the  war  was  declared,  it  was  resolved 
"  to  resist  our  own  government,  even  unto  blood  !"  (Olive  Branch, 
p.  101.) 

In  other  quarters,  the  common  language  of  that  day  was,  that 
our  commerce  and  our  seamen  were  entitled  to  protection,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  afford  it  at  every  hazard. 
The  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  we  were  then  told,  was  "  an  outrage 
upon  our  national  independence."  These  clamours,  which  com 
menced  as  early  as  January,  1806,  were  continued  up  to  1812.  In  j 
a  message  from  the  governor  of  one  of  the  New  England  states,  as 
late  as  the  10th  of  October,  1811,  this  language  is  held  :  "a  manly 
and  decisive  course  has  become  indispensable:  a  course  to  satisfy 
foreign  nations,  Oial  while  we  desire  peace,  we  have  the  means  and 
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of  the  country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  con 
tinuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and  that 
the  people  of  the  said  state  will  thenceforth  hold 


the  spirit  to  repel  aggression.     We  are  false  to  ourselves,  when  our 
commerce  or  our  territory  is  invaded  with  impunity." 

About  this  time,  however,  a  remarkable  change  was  observable 
in  the  tone  and  temper  of  those  who  had  been  endeavouring  to 
force  the  country  into  a  war.  The  language  of  complaint  was 
changed  into  that  of  insult,  and  calls  for  protection  converted  into 
reproaches :  "  smoke,  smoke,"  (says  one  writer,)  "  my  life  on  it, 
our  executive  has  no  more  idea  of  declaring  war,  than  my  grand 
mother."  "  The  committee  of  ways  and  means,"  (says  another,) 
"  have  come  out  with  their  Pandora's  box  of  taxes,  and  yet  nobody 
dreams  of  war."  "  Congress  do  not  mean  to  declare  war ;  they 
dare  not."  But  why  multiply  examples'!  An  honourable  member 
of  the  other  house,  from  the  city  of  Boston,  (Mr.  duincy,)  in  a 
speech  delivered  on  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  says,  "  Neither  promises, 
nor  threats,  nor  asseverations,  nor  oaths,  will  make  me  believe  that 
you  will  go  to  war.  The  navigation  states  are  sacrificed,  and  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  country  prostrated  by  fear  and  avarice." 
"You  can  not,"  said  the  same  gentleman,  on  another  occasion,  "  be 
kicked  into  a  war." 

Well,  sir,  the  war  at  length  came,  and  what  did  we  behold  1 
The  very  men  who  had  been  for  six  years  clamorous  for  war,  and 
for  whose  protection  it  was  waged,  became  at  once  equally  clamo 
rous  against  it.  They  had  received  a  miraculous  visitation  ;  anew 
light  suddenly  beamed  upon  their  minds  ;  the  scales  fell  from  their 
eyes,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  war  was  declared  from  "  sub 
serviency  to  France ;"  and  that  congress  and  the  executive  "  had 
sold  themselves  to  Napoleon  ;"  that  Great  Britain  had,  in  fact, 
"  done  us  no  essential  injury;"  that  she  "  was  the  bulwark  of  orfr 
religion  ;"  that  where  "  she  took  one  of  our  ships,  she  protected 
twenty ;"  and  that  if  Great  Britain  had  impressed  a  few  of  our  sea 
men,  it  was  because  "  she  could  not  distinguish  them  from  her 
own."  And  so  far  did  this  spirit  extend,  that  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  actually  fell  to  calculation,  and  discover 
ed,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
world  beside,  that  only  eleven  Massachusetts  sailors  bad  ever  been 
impressed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  appeals  that  had  been  made 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  south,  in  behalf  of  the  "  thousands  of  im 
pressed  Americans,"  who  had  been  torn  from  their  families  and 
friends,  and  "  immured  in  the  floating  dungeons  of  Britain."  The 
most  touching  pictures  were  drawn  of  the  hard  condition  of  the 
American  sailor,  "  treated  like  a  slave,"  forced  to  fight  the  Battles 
of  his  enemy,  "  lashed  to  the  mast  to  be  shot  at  like  a  dog."  But, 
sir,  the  very  moment  we  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  defence,  it  was 
discovered  that  all  these  were  mere  "  fictions  of  the  brain,"  and 
that  the  whole  number  in  the  stale  of  Massachusetts  was  but  eleven; 
and  lhat  even  these  had  been  "  taken  by  mistake."  Wonderful  dis 
covery  !  The  secretary  of  state  had  collected  authentic  lists  of  no 
less  than  six  thousand  impressed  Americans.  Lord  Castlereagh 
himself  acknowledged  sixteen  hundred.  Calculations  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  found  on  board  of  the  Guerriere,  the  Macedonian,  the 
Java,  and  other  British  ships,  (captured  by  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  (hose  heroes  whose  achievements  are  the  treasured  monuments  of 
their  country's  glory, )  fi*ed  the  number  at  seven  thousand;  and  yet, 
it  seems,  Massachusetts  had  lost  but  eleven  !  Eleven  Massachusetts 
sailors  take*  by  mistake  !  A  cause  of  war  indeed  !  Their  ships, 
too,  the  rapture  of  which  had  threatened  "  universal  bankruptcy," 
it  was  discovered  that  Great  Britain  was  their  friend  and  protector  j 
"  where  she  had  taken  one,  she  had  protected  twenty."  Then  was 
tne  discovery  made,  that  subserviency  to  Fiance,  hostility  to  com 
merce,  "  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  south  and  the  west  to 
break  down  the  eastern  states;"  and  especially,  (as  reported  by  a 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,)  "  to  force  the  sons  of 
commerce  to  populate  the  wilderness,"  were  the  true  causes  of  the 
war.  (Olive  Branch,  pages  134,291.) 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  conduct  of  the  peace  party 
of  New  England,  at  that  important  crisis.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  have  existed  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect,  that  when  once  involved  in  the  contest,  all 
America  would  have  cordially  united  in  its  support.  Sir,  the  war 
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themselves  absolved  from  nil  furllier  obligation  to 
maintain  or  preserve  their  political  connexion  with 
the  people  of  the  other  states,  and  will  forthwith 

effected,  in  its  progress,  a  union  of  all  pnrlies  at  the  south.  But 
not  so  in  New  England  ;  there,  great  efl'orls  were  made  to  slir  up 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  oppose  it.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
embarrass  the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  to  prevent 
the  enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep  back  the  men  and  money  of  New 
England  fruin  the  service  of  the  union,  to  force  the  president  from 
his  seat.  Yes,  sir,  "  the  island  of  Elba!  or  a  haller!"  were  the  al 
ternatives  they  presented  to  the  excellent  and  venerable  James 
Madison.  Sir,  the  war  was  further  opposed,  by  openly  carrying 
on  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy ;  by  permitting  that  enemy  to  esta 
blish  herself  on  the  very  soil  of  Massachusetts;  and  by  opening  a 
free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  a  separate 
custom-house.  Yes,  sir,  those  who  can  not  endure  the  thought 
that  wo  should  insist  on  a  free  trade  in  time  of  profound  peace,  could, 
without  scruple,  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  carrying  on  a  free 
trade  with  the  enemy  in  a  time  of  war ;  and,  finally,  by  getting  up 
the  renowned  "  Hartford  convention,"  and  preparing  the  way  for 
an  open  resistance  to  the  government,  and  a  separation  of  the 
states.  Sir,  if  I  am  asked  for  the  proof  of  those  things,  I  fearlessly 
appeal  to  contemporary  history,  to  the  public  documents  of  the 
country,  to  the  recorded  opinion  and  acts  of  public  assemblies,  to 
the  declaration  and  acknowledgments,  since  made,  of  the  executive 
and  legislature  of  Massachusetts  herself. 

Sir,  the  time  has  not  been  allowed  me  to  trace  this  subject  through, 
even  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  do  so.  But  I  can  not  refrain  from 
referring  to  one  or  two  documents,  which  have  fallen  in  my  way 
since  this  debate  began.  I  read,  sir,  from  the  Olive  Branch  of 
Matthew  Carey,  in  which  are  collected  "  the  actings  and  doings" 
of  the  peace  party  of  New  England,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
embargo  and  the  war.  I  know  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  respect  the  high  authority  of  his  political  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  great  cause  of  "  domestic  industry." 

In  page  301  of  this  work,  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  during  the  war,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
embarrassing  the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  by  pre 
venting  loans,  and  thereby  driving  our  rulers  from  their  seats,  and 
forcing  the  country  into  a  dishonourable  peace.  It  appears  that 
the  Boston  banks  commenced  an  operation,  by  which  a  run  was  to 
be  made  upon  all  the  banks  to  the  south  ;  at  the  same  time  stopping 
their  own  discounts,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  produce  a  sudden 
and  most  alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  uni 
versal  distress  over  the  whole  country,  a  distress  which  they  failed 
not  to  attribute  to  the  "  unholy  war." 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  system  carried,  that  it  appears  from 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Boston  banks,  made  up  in  Janua 
ry,  1814,  that  with  nearly  $5,000,000  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  they 
had  but  $2,000,000  of  biUs  in  cirol,iation_  j,  is  a(ided  bv  Carey, 
that  at  this  very  time  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  iii  British 
government  bills,  for  which  specie  was  sent  to  Canada,  for  the  pay 
ment  of  the  British  troops,  then  laying  waste  our  northern  frontier, 
and  this  loo  at  the  very  moment  when  New  England  ships,  sailing 
under  British  licenses,  (a  trade  declared  to  he' lawful  by  the  courts 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  Massachusetts,)  were  supplying  with 
provisions  those  very  armies  destined  for  the  invasion  of  our  own 
shores.  Sir,  the  author  of  the  Olive  Branch,  with  a  h->iv  indigna 
tion,  denounces  these  acts  as  "treasonable!"  "giving  aid  nnd  com 
fort  to  the  enemy."  I  shall  not  follow  his  example.  Em  I  will 
ask,  with  what  justice  or  propriety  can  the  south  be  accused  of  dis 
loyalty  from  that  quarter  1  If  we  had  any  evidence  thai  Ihe  sena, 
tor  from  Massachusetts  had  admonished  his  brethren  then,  he 
might,  with  a  better  grace,  assume  the  office  of  admonishing  us  now. 
When  I  look  at  the  measures  adopted  in  Boston  at  that  day,  to 
deprive  the  government  of  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  think  of  Ihe  success  and  Ihe  consequences  of  these  mea 
sures,  I  feel  my  pride  as  an  American  humbled  in  the  dust.  Hear, 
sir,  the  language  of  thai  day  ;  I  read  from  pages  301  and  302  of  the 
Olive  Branch:  "Lei  no  man  who  wishes  to  continue  the  war  bv 
active  means,  by  vote,  or  lending  money,  dare  to  prostrate  himself 
al  the  altar  on  the  fast  day."  "  Will  federalists  subscribe  to  the 


proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government,  and  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  independ 
ent  states  may  of  right  do : 


loan  1  Will  they  lend  money  to  our  national  rulers'!  It  is  impos 
sible.  First,  because  of  the  principal;  and,  secondly,  because  of 
the  principal  and  interest."  "  Do  not  prevent  the  abusers  of  their 
trusl  from  becoming  bankrupt.  Do  not  prevent  them  from  becoming 
odious  to  the  public,  and  being  replaced  by  belter  men."  "  Any 
federalist  who  lends  money  lo  government,  must  go  and  shake 
hands  with  James  Madison,  and  claim  fellowship  with  Felix  Grun- 
dy.  (I  beg  pardon  of  my  honourable  friend  from  Tennessee;  but 
he  is  in  good  company.  I  had  thought  it  was  '  James  Madison, 
Felix  Grundy,  and  Ihe  devil.')  Let  him  no  more  call  himself  a 
federalist,  and  a  friend  to  his  country — he  will  be  called  by  others 
infamous,"  &c: 

Sir,  the  spirit  of  Ihe  people  sunk  under  Ihese  appeals.  Such  was 
the  effect  produced  by  them  on  the  public  mind,  lhal  the  very  agents 
of  the  government  (as  appears  from  their  public  advertisements, 
now  before  me)  could  not  obtain  loans,  without  a  pledge  lhal  "  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  should  not  be  known."  Here  are  the  ad 
vertisements  :  "  Ihe  names  of  all  subscribers  (say  Gilbert  and  Dean, 
the  brokers  employed  by  governmenl)  shall  be  known  only  to  the 
undersigned."  As  if  Ihose  who  came  forward  to  aid  their  country 
in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  were  engaged  in  some  dark  and 
foul  conspiracy,  they  were  assured  "  lhal  iheir  names  should  not 
be  known."  Can  any  ihing  show  more  conclusively  Ihe  unhappy 
slate  of  public  feeling,  which  prevailed  al  lhal  day,  lhan  this  single 
facl  t  Of  Ihe  same  character  with  these  measures  was  the  conduct 
of  Massachusells,  in  withholding  her  mililia  from  Ihe  service  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  devising  measures  for  wilhdrawing  her 
quola  of  the  taxes,  thereby  attempling,  not  merely  lo  cripple  Ihe  re 
sources  of  Ihe  counlry,  but  actually  depriving  the  government  (as 
far  as  depended  upon  her)  of  all  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war — 
of  Ihe  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sinews  of  war — "  of  man  and  steel — 
the  soldier  and  his  sword."  But  it  seems  Massachusetls  was  lo 
reserve  her  resources  for  herself — she  was  to  defend  and  protect 
her  own  shores.  And  how  was  that  duly  performed  7  In  some 
places  on  Ihe  coasl  neulrality  was  declared,  and  the  enemy  was 
suffered  lo  invade  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  allowed  to  occupy 
her  territory,  until  the  peace,  without  one  effort  to  rescue  it  from 
his  grasp.  Nay,  more,  while  our  own  government  and  our  rulers 
were  considered  as  enemies,  the  troops  of  the  enemy  were  trealed 
like  friends — Ihe  most  intimate  commercial  relations  were  establish 
ed  with  them,  and  maintained  up  lo  Ihe  peace.  At  this  dark  pe 
riod  of  our  national  affairs,  where  was  the  senator  from  Massa 
chusetts  1  How  were  his  political  associates  employed  1  "Calcu 
lating  the  value  of  the  union  1"  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  propitious 
moment,  when  our  country  stood  alone,  the  last  hope  of  the  world, 
struggling  for  her  existence  against  the  colossal  power  of  Great 
Britain,  "  concentrated  in  one  mighty  effort  to  crush  us  at  a  blow" — 
Ihat  was  the  chosen  hour  to  revive  the  grand  scheme  of  building 
up  "  a  great  northern  confederacy" — a  scheme  which,  it  is  stated 
in  the  work  before  me,  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  Ihe  year  1796, 
and  which  appears  never  lo  have  been  enlirely  abandoned.  In  the 
language  of  the  writers  of  that  day,  (1796,)  "  rather  than  have  a 
constitution  such  as  the  anti-federalists  were  conlending  for,  (such 
as  we  now  are  contending  for,)  Ihe  union  ought  lo  be  dissolved;" 
and  lo  prepare  the  way  for  that  measure,  the  same  methods  were 
resorted  to  then,  that  have  always  been  relied  on  for  Ihat  purpose, 
exciting  prejudice  against  the  south.  Yes,  sir,  our  northern  brethren 
were  Ihen  lold,  "  that  if  the  negroes  were  good  for  food,  their  south 
ern  masters  would  claim  the  right  to  destroy  them  at  pleasure." 
f  I  Hi\  c  Branch,  p.  267.)  Sir,  in  1814,  all  these  topics  were  revived. 
A'_';iin  we  heard  of  "  a  northern  confederacy  ;"  "  the  slave  states 
by  themselves;"  "the  mountains  are  the  natural  boundary;"  we 
want  neither  "  the  counsels  nor  the  power  of  the  wesl,"  &c.  &c. 
The  papers  teemed  with  accusations  against  the  smith  and  the  vest, 
and  the  calls  for  n  dissolution  of  all  connexion  with  them,  were 
luiiil  and  strong.  I  can  nol  consenl  to  go  through  the  disgusting 
details.  Bui  lo  show  the  height  lo  which  Ihe  spiril  of  disaffection 
was  carried,  I  will  lake  you  to  the  temple  of  the  living  (ind,  and 
show  you  that  sacred  flace  (which  should  be  devoted  to  the  exten- 
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"And  whereas,  the  said  ordinance  proscribes  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  a  course  of  conduct  in 
direct  violation  of  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the  Uniird 

sicm  (if  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men,"  where  "  one  day's 
truce  ought  surely  lo  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and  animosities 
nl'  nnnkind")  converted  into  a  fierce-  arena  of  political  strife,  when-, 
from  the  lips  of  the  priest  standing  between  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
there  went  forth  the  most  1,-rriljli  denunciations  against  all  who 
should  be  true  to  their  country,  in  Ihe  hour  of  her  uinm  i  need. 

"  If  you  do  not  wish,"  said  a  reverend  clergyman,  in  a  sermon 
preached  in  Boston,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1312,  "  lo  become  the  slaves 
of  those  who  own  slaves,  and  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of 
French  slaves,  you  must  either,  in  the  language  of  Ike  day,  CUT  THK 
CONNEXION,  or  so  far  alter  the  national  compact,  as  to  ensure  to 
yourselves  a  due  share  in  the  government."  (Olive  Branch,  page 
319.)  "The  union,"  says  the  .same  writer,  (page  320,)  "  has  been 
long  since  virtually  dissolved,  and  it  is  full  time  that  this  part  of 
the  disunited  slates  should  take  care  of  itself." 

Another  reverend  gentleman,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Medford, 
(page  32 1J issues  his  anathema — "  LET  HIM  STAND  ACCURSED"—  against 
all  who,  by  their  "  personal  services,"  or  "  loans  of  money,"  "  con 
versation,"  or  "  writing,"  or  "  influence,"  gives  countenance  or  sup 
port  to  the  unrighteous  war,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  that  man  is 
an  accomplice  in  the  wickedness — he  loads  his  conscience  with  the 
blackest  crimes — he  brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soul,  and,  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  his  law,  he  is  a  MUIIDEIIEII." 

One  or  two  more  quotations,  sir,  and  I  shall  have  done.  A  reve 
rend  doeUv  of  divinity,  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Byfield,  Massa 
chusetts,  OT  the  7th  of  April,  1814,  thus  addresses  his  flock,  (page 
321) — "The  Israelites  became  weary  of  yielding  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  to  pamper  their  splendid  tyrants.  They  left  their  political 
woes.  THEY  SEPARATED.  Where  is  our  Moses  1  Where  the  rod 
of  his  miracles!  Where  is  our  Aaron1?  Alas!  no  voice  frojpn 
the  burning  bush  has  directed  them  here." 

"  We  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  despotism,  or  remain 
slaves  for  ever."  (Page  322.)  "  You  must  drag  the  chains  of 
Virginian  despotism,  unless  you  discover  some  other  mode  of  es 
cape."  "  Those  western  states,  which  have  been  violent  for  this 
abominable  war,  those  states  which  have  thirsted  for  blood — God 
has  given  them  blood  to  drink."  (Page  323.)  Mr.  President,  I 
can  go  no  further.  The  records  of. the  day  are  full  of  such  :  run 
ments,  issued  from  the  press,  spoken  in  public  assemblies,  pouring 
out  from  the  sacred  desk!  God  forbid,  sir,  that  I  should  charge 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  participating  in  these  sentiments. 
The  south  and  the  west  had  there,  their  friends — men  who  stood 
by  their  country,  though  encompassed  all  around  by  their  enemies. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Silsbee)  was  one  of  (hern ; 
the  senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Foot)  was  another ;  and  there 
are  others  nowj>n  this  floor.  The  sentiments  I  have  read  were  the 
sentiments  of  a  party  embracing  the  political  associates  of  Ihe  gen 
tleman  from  Massachusetts.  If  they  could  only  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  in  a  few  occasional  pamphlets,  issued  by 
men  of  intemperate  feeling,  I  should  not  consider  them  as  afford 
ing  any  evidence  of  the  opinions  even  of  the  peace  party  of  New 
England.  But,  sir,  they  were  the  common  language  of  that  day ; 
they  pervaded  the  whole  land;  they  were  issued  from  the  legisla 
tive  hall,  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  press.  Our  books  are  full  of 
them.  And  there  is  no  man  who  now  hears  me,  but  knows,  that 
they  were  the  sentiments  of  n  parly,  by  whose  members  they  were 
promulgated.  Indeed,  no  evidence  of  this  would  seem  to  be  re 
quired,  beyond  the  fact,  that  such  sentiments  found  their  way  even 
into  the  pulpits  of  New  England.  What  must  be  the  state  of  pub 
lic  opinion,  where  any  respectable  clergyman  would  venture  to 
preach,  and  to  print  sermons,  containing  the  sentiments  I  have 
quoted  1  I  doubt  not  the  piety  or  moral  worth  of  these  gentlemen. 
I  am  told  they  were  respectable  and  pious  men.  But  they  were 
men,  and  they  "  kindled  in  a  common  blaze."  And  now,  sir,  I 
must  be  suffered  to  remark,  that  at  this  awful  and  melancholy  pe 
riod  of  our  national  history,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
•who  now  manifests  so  great  a  devotion  to  (he  union,  and  so  much 
anxiety  lest  it  should  be  endangered  from  the  south,  was  "  with 
his  brethren  in  Israel."  He  saw  all  these  things  passing  before  his 


States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  subver 
sive  of  its  constitution,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  union — .hat  union  which,  coeval 


eye.s — he  heard  these  sentiments  uttered  all  around  him.  I  do  not 
charge,  that  gentleman  with  any  participation  in  these  acts,  or  with 
approving  of  these  sentiments. 

But  I  will  ask  why,  if  he  was  animated  by  th  same  sentiments 
then,  which  he  now  professes,  if  he  can  "  augur  disunion  at  a  dis 
tance,  and  snuff  up  rebellion  in  every  tainted  breeze,"  why  he  did 
not,  at  that  day,  exert  his  great  talents  and  acknowledged  influence 
with  the  political  associates  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  (and 
who  then,  as  now,  looked  up  lo  him  for  guidance  and  direction,) 
in  allaying  Ihis  general  excitement ;  in  pointing  out  to  his  deluded 
friends  the  value  of  the  union,  in  instructing  them,  that,  instead  of 
looking  "  to  some  prophet  to  lead  them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt," 
they  should  become  reconciled  to  their  brethren,  and  unite  with 
them  in  the  support  of  a  just  and  necessary  war  1  Bir,  the  gentle 
man  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  if  the  records  of  our  country 
afforded  ,any  evidence  that  he  had  pursued  such  a  course,  then  it 
we  could  find  it  recorded  in  the  history  of  those  times,  that,  like 
the  immortal  Dejiter,  he  had  breasted  that  mighty  torrent,  which 
was  sweeping  before  it  all  that  was  great  and  valuable  in  our  po 
litical  institutions ;  if,  like  him,  he  had  stood  by  his  country  in  op 
position  to  his  party,  sir,  we  would,  like  little  children,  listen  to  his 
precepts,  and  abide  by  his  counsels.  . 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared  for  the 
measure,  the  celebrated  Hartford  convention  was  got  up;  not  as 
Ihe  act  of  a  few  unauthorized  individuals,  but  by  authority  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts;  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  able 
historian  of  that  convention,  in  accordance  with  Ihe  views  and 
wishes  of  Ihe  parly,  of  which  it  was  the  organ.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not 
desire  to  call  in  question  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  com 
posed  that  assembly:  I  knew  many  of  them  lo  be,  in  private  life, 
accomplished  and  honourable  men,  and  I  doubt  not  there  were 
some  among  them  who  did  not  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
their  proceedings.  I  will  even  go  further,  and  say,  thai  if  the  au 
thors  of  the  Hartford  convention  believed,  that  "  gross,  deliberate, 
and  palpable  violations  of  the  conntitution"  had  taken  place,  utterly 
del  !Minivc  of  their  rights  nml  intereMs,  I  .should  be  the  last  man 
to  deny  their  right  to  resort  to  any  constitutional  measures  for  re 
dress.  But,  sir,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  the  time  when,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  thai  convention  assembled,  as  well  as 
the  measures  recommended,  render  their  conduct,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  indefensible.  Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  spec 
tacle  then  exhibited  to  the  view  of  Ihe  world.  I  will  not  go  over 
the  disasters  of  the  war,  nor  describe  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
government  was  involved.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  its  credit 
was  nearly  gone,  Washington  had  fallen,  the  whole  coast  was 
blockaded,  and  an  immense  force  collected  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
about  to  make  a  descent,  which  it  was  supposed  we  had  no  means 
of  resisting.  In  this  awful  slate  of  our  public  affairs,  when  the  go 
vernment  seemed  almost  lo  be  tollering  on  its  base,  when  Great 
Britain,  relieved  from  all  her  other  enemies,  had  proclaimed  her 
purpose  of  "  reducing  us  to  unconditional  submission,"  we  beheld 
the  peace  party  of  New  England  (in  the  language  of  Ihe  work  be 
fore  us)  "pursuing  a  course  calculated  lo  do  more  injury  to  their 
country,  and  to  render  England  more  effective  service,  than  all  her 
armies."  Those  who  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  rejoice  at 
our  viciories,  sang  Te  Deum  at  the  king's  chapel  in  Bosion,  for 
the  resloralion  of  Ihe  Bourbons.  Those  who  could  not  consent  to» 
illuminate  their  dwellings  for  the  capture  of  the  Guerrierc,  could 
give  visible  tokens  of  their  joy  at  the  fall  of  Detroit.  The  "  bea 
con  fires"  of  their  hills  were  lighted  up,  nol  for  Ihe  encouragement 
of  their  friends,  but  as  tignals  to  the  enemy ;  and,  in  Ihe  gloomy 
hours  of  midnight,  the  very  lights  burned  blue.  Such  were  the 
dark  and  portentous  signs  of  the  times,  which  ushered  into  being 
the  renowned  Hartford  convenlion.  That  convention  met,  and 
(mm  iheir  proceedings  it  appears,  lhat  their  chief  object  was  to 
keep  back  the  men  and  money  of  New  England  from  the  service  of 
the  union,  and  to  effect  radical  changes  in  the  government— changes 
lhat  can  never  be  effected  withoul  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  look  at  their  proceedings.     I  read  from  "  a  short 
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with  our  political  existence,  led  our  fathers,  without 
any  other  ties  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism 
and  a  common  cause,  through  a  sanguinary  struggle 

account  of  the  Hartford  convention,"  (written  by  one  of  its  mem 
bers,)  a  very  rare  book,  of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  obtain  a  copy. 

It  appears  at  page  6  of  "  the  account,"  that  by  a  vote  of  the  house 
ef  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  [260  to  90,]  delegates  to  this 
convention  were  ordered  to  be  appointed,  to  consult  upon  the  sub 
ject  "  of  their  public  grievances  and  concerns,"  and  upon  "the  best 
means  of  preserving  their  resources,"  and  for  procuring  a  revision 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  more  effectually  to  secure 
the  support  and  attachment  of  all  the  people,  by  placing  all  upon  the 
basis  of  fair  representation."  • 

The  convention  assembled  at  Hartford  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1814.  On  the  next  day  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  shall  be  observed 
by  each  member  of  this  convention,  including  the  secretary,  as  to 
all  propositions,  debates,  and  proceedings  thereof,  until  this  injunc 
tion  shall  be  suspended  or  altered." 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  a  general  project  of  such  measures  as  maybe  proper  for 
the  convention  to  adopt,  reported,  among  other  things, 

"  1.  That  it  was  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  states,  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  and  decisive  measures 
to  protect  the  militia  and  the  states  from  the  usurpations  contained 
in  these  proceedings."  [The  proceedings  of  congress  and  the  ex 
ecutive,  in  relation  to  the  militia  and  the  war.] 

"  2.  That  it  was  expedient  also  to  prepare  a  statement  exhibiting 
the  necessity  which  the  improvidence  and  inability  of  the  general 
government  have  imposed  upon  the  states  of  providing  for  their 
own  defence,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  discharging  this  duty, 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  requisitions  of  the  general  go 
vernment  ;  and  also  to  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  to  make  provision  for  mutual  defence,  and  to  make  an  earnest 
application  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
some  arrangement  wherebythe  states  may  be  enabled  to  retain  a 
portion  of  the  taxes  levied  by  congress,  for  the  purposes  of  self-de 
fence,  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  expenses  already  incurred  on 
account  of  the  United  States. 

"  3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  several  state  legis 
latures  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution,  viz. : 

"  That  the  power  to  declare  or  make  war  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  be  restricted. 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  provision  for  restrain 
ing  congress  in  the  exercise  of  an  unlimited  power  to  make  new 
states,  and  admit  them  into  the  union. 

"  That  an  amendment  be  proposed  respecting  slave  representa 
tion  and  slave  taxation." 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1814,  it  was  proposed  "that  the  capa 
city  of  naturalized  citizens  to  hold  offices  of  trust,  honour,  or  profit, 
ought  to  be  restrained,"  &c. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  are  not  given  at  large ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  also  a  recom 
mendation  of  certain  measures  (of  the  character  of  which  we  are 
not  informed)  to  the  states  for  their  mutual  defence ;  and  having 
voted  "  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  in  regard  to  all  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  convention,  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
report  finally  adopted,)  be  continued,"  the  convention  adjourned  sine 
^.ie,  but  (as  it  was  supposed)  to  meet  again  when  circumstances 
should  require  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  Ihe  matter  further,  or  to  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  next  chapter  in  this  history,  if  the  measures 
recommended  had  been  carried  into  effect;  and  if,  with  the  men 
and  money  of  New  England  withheld  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  she  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  war ;  if  New  Or 
leans  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  if,  without  troops 
and  almost  destitute  of  money,  the  southern  and  the  western  states 
had  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  recovery  of  New  Orleans  1  Sir,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest,  the  union  must  have  been  dis 
solved.  But  a  wise  and  just  Providence,  which  "  shapes  our  ends, 


to  a  glorious  independence — that  sacred  union, 
hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by  our  happy 
constitution,  has  brought  us,  by  the  favour  of  Heaven, 

rough-hew  them  as  we  will,"  gave  us  the  victory,  and  crowned  our 
efforts  with  a  glorious  peace.  The  ambassadors  of  Hartford  were 
seen  retracing  their  steps  from  Washington,  "  the  bearers  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  Courage  and  patriotism  triumphed — 
the  country  was  saved — the  union  was  preserved.  And  are  we, 
Mr.  President,  who  stood  by  our  country  then ;  who  threw  open 
our  coffers  ;  who  bared  our  bosoms ;  who  freely  periled  all  in  that 
conflict,  to  be  reproached  with  want  of  attachment  to  the  union  1 
If,  sir,  we  are  to  have  lessons  of  patriotism  read  to  us,  they  must 
come  from  a  different  quarter.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  now  so  sensitive  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  union, 
seems  to  have  a  memory  forgetful  of  the  political  events  that  have 
passed  away.  I  must,  therefore,  refresh  his  recollection  a  little 
further  on  these  subjects.  The  history  of  disunion  has  been  written 
by  one  whose  authority  stands  too  high  with  Ihe  American  people 
to  be  questioned — I  mean  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  know  not  how  the 
gentleman  may  receive  this  authority.  When  that  great  and  good 
man  occupied  the  presidential  chair,  I  believe  he  commanded  no 
portion  of  that  gentleman's  respect. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  embargo,  in, 
which  language  is  held  in  relation  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  my  re 
spect  for  his  memory  will  prevent  me  from  reading — unless  any 
gentleman  should  call  for  it.  But  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  since  joined  in  singing  hosannas  to  his  name — he  has  assisted 
at  his  apotheosis,  and  has  fixed  him  as"  a  brilliant  star  m  the  clear 
upper  sky."  I  hope,  therefore,  be  is  now  prepared  to  receive  with 
deference  and  respect  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  memoirs,  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press, 
we  have  the  following  history  of  disunion  from  the  pen  of  that  il- 
luctrious  statesman:  "  Mr.  Adams  called  on  me  pending  the  em 
bargo,  and  while  endeavours  were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal ;  he 
spoke  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  confedera 
cy  with  the  restraints  of  the  embargo  then  existing,  and  their  rest 
lessness  under  it;  that  there  was  nothing  which  might  not  be  at 
tempted  to  rid  themselves  of  it ;  that  he  had  information  of  the 
most  unquestionable  certainly,  that  certain  citizens  of  the  eastern 
states  (1  think  he  named  Massachusetts  particularly)  were  in  nego 
tiation  with  the  agents  of  the*  British  government,  the  object  of 
which  was  an  agreement,  that  the  New  England  states  should  take 
no  further  part  in  the  war  [the  commercial  war,  the  "  war  of  re 
strictions,"  as  it  was  called]  then  going  on ;  and  that  without  for 
mally  declaring  their  separation  from  the  union,  they  should  with 
draw  from  all  aid  and  obedience  to  them,  &c.  From  that  moment, 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it,  [the  em 
bargo,]  and,  instead  of  effecting  our  purpose  by  this  peaceful 
weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the  union."  In  another  let 
ter,  Mr.  Jefferson  adds :  "  I  doubt  whether  a  single  fact  known  to 
Ihe  world,  will  carry  as  clear  conviction  to  it  of  the  correctness  of 
our  knowledge  of  Ihe  treasonable  views  of  the  federal  party  of  that 
day,  as  that  disclosed  by  this  the  most  nefarious  and  daring  attempt 
to  dissever  the  union,  of  which  the  Hartford  convention  was  a  sub 
sequent  chapter;  and  both  of  these  having  failed,  consolidation  be 
comes  Ihe  fourth  chapter  of  the  next  book  of  their  history.  But 
this  opens  with  a  vast  accession  of  strength  from  their  younger  re 
cruits,  who,  having  nothing  in  them  of  the  feelings  and  principles 
of  '76,  now  look  to  a  single  and  splendid  government,  &c.,  riding 
and  ruling  over  the  plundered  ploughman  and  beggared  yeoman 
ry."— (4th  vol.  p.  419,  422.) 

The  last  chapter,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  that  history,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
consolidation :  aye,  sir,  that  very  consolidation  for  which  the  gen 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  is  contending— the  exercise  by  the  fede 
ral  government,  of  powers  not  delegaled  in  relation  to  "internal 
improvements,"  and  the  "  protection  of  manufaclures."  And  why, 
sir,  does  Mr.  Jefferson  consider  consolidation  as  leading  direclly  to 
disunion  7  Because  he  knew  that  the  exercise  by  the  federal  go 
vernment  of  the  powers  contended  for,  would  make  Ihis  "  a  go 
vernment  without  limitation  of  powers,"  the  submission  to  which 
he  considered  as  a  greater  evil  than  disunion  itself.  There  is  one 
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to  a  state  of  prosperity  at  home,  and  high  considera 
tion  abroad,  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in  the  history  of 
nations.  To  preserve  this  bond  of  our  political  ex- 


chapter  in  this  history,  however,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  filled 
up,  and  I  must  therefore  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  protests  made  by  New  England  against  the  acquisition  of  Lou 
isiana.  In  relation  to  that  subject,  the  New  England  doctrine  is 
thus  laid  down  by  one  of  her  learned  political  doctors  of  that  day, 
now  a  doctor  of  laws,  at  the  head  of  flie  great  literary  institution  of 
the  east;  I  mean  Josiah  duincy,  president  of  Harvard  College.  I 
quote  from  the  speech  delivered  by  that  gentleman  on  the  floor  of 
congress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the 
union. 

"  Mr.  Gluincy  repeated  and  justified  a  rgmark  he  had  made,  which, 
to  save  all  misapprehensions,  he  had  committed  to  writing,  in  the 
following  words:  '  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  union  ;  that  it  will  free  the 
states  from  their  moral  obligation  ;  and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of 
all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare  for  a  separation,  ami 
cably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must.'  " 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  all  the 
remarks  I  have  made  on  this  subject,  are  intended  to  be  exclusively 
applied  to  a  party,  which  I  have  described  as  the  "  peace  party  of 
New  England" — embracing  the  political  associates  of  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts — a  party  which  controlled  the  operations  of 
that  state  during  the  embargo  and  the  war,  and  who  are  justly 
chargeable  with  all  the  measures  I  have  reprobated.  Sir,  nothing 
has  been  further  from  my  thoughts  than  lo  impeach  the  character 
or  conduct  of  the  people  of  New  England.  For  their  steady  habits 
and  hardy  virtues,  I  trust  I  entertain  a  becoming  respect.  I  fully 
subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  description  given  before  the  revolution, 
by  one  whose  praise  is  the  highest  eulogy,  "that  the  perseverance 
of  Holland,  the  activity  of  France,  and  the  dexterous  and  firm  sa 
gacity  of  English  enterprise,  have  been  more  than  equalled  by  this 
'  recent  people.'  "  Hardy,  enterprising,  sagacious,  industrious,  and 
moral,  the  people  of  New  England,  of  the  present  day,  are  worthy 
of  their  ancestors.  Still  less,  Mr.  President,  has  it  been  my  inten 
tion  to  say  any  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  a  want  of  respect 
for  that  party,  who,  trampling  on  all  narrow,  sectional  feelings, 
have  been  true  to  their  principles  in  the  worst  of  times — I  mean  the 
democracy  of  New  England. 

Sir,  I  will  declare,  that,  highly  as  I  appreciate  the  democracy  of 
the  south,  I  consider  even  higher  praise  to  be  due  to  the  democracy 
of  New  England — who  have  maintained  their  principles  "  through 
good  and  through  evil  report  ;"  who,  at  every  period  of  our  na 
tional  history,  have  stood  up  manfully  for  "  (heir  country,  their 
whole  country,  and  nothing  but  their  country."  In  the  great  poli 
tical  revolution  of  '98,  they  were  found  united  with  the  democracy 
of  the  south,  marching  under  the  banner  of  the  constitution,  led  on 
by  the  patriarch  of  liberty,  in  search  of  the  land  of  political  promise, 
which  they  lived  not  only  to  behold,  but  to  possess  and  to  enjoy. 
Again,  sir,  in  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy  period  of  the  war,  when 
our  country  stood  single  handed  against  "  the  conqueror  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  ;"  when  all  about  and  around  them  was  f 
dark  and  dreary,  disastrous  and  discouraging,  they  stood  a  Spar 
tan  band  in  that  narrow  pass,  where  Ihe  honour  of  their  country 
was  to  be  defended,  or  to  find  its  grave.  And  in  the  last  great 
struggle,  involving,  as  we  believe,  the  very  existence  of  the  princi 
ple  of  popular  sovereignty,  where  were  the  democracy  of  New  Eng 
land  1  Where  they  always  have  been  found,  sir  ;  struggling,  side 
by  side,  with  their  brethren  of  the  south  and  the  west,  for  popular 
rights,  and  assisting  in  that  glorious  triumph  by  which  the  man  of 
the  people  was  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift. 

Who,  then,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true  friends  of  the  union  t 
Those  who  would  confine  the  federal  government  strictly  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution ;  who  would  preserve  to 
the  states  and  the  people  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  ;  who 
would  make  this  a  federal,  and  not  a  national  union,  and  who,  ad 
ministering  the  government  in  a  spirit  of  equal  justice,  would  make 
it  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse.  And  who  are  its  enemies!  Those 
who  are  in  favour  of  consolidation — who  are  constantly  stealing 
power  from  the  states,  and  adding  strength  to  the  federal  govern- 


istence  from  destruction  to  maintain  inviolate  this 
state  of  national  honour  and  prosperity,  and  to  justify 
the  confidence  my  fellow  citizens  have  reposed  in 

mem.  Who,  assuming  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  the 
states  and  the  people,  undertake  to  regulate  the  whole' industry  and 
capital  of  the  country.  But,  sir,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  I  con 
sider  those  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  union,  who  sacrifice  the 
equal  rights  which  belong  to  every  member  of  the  confederacy 
to  combinations  of  interested  majorities,  for  personal  or  political 
objects.  But  the  gentleman  apprehends  no  evil  from  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  states  on  the  federal  government ;  he  can  see  BO  danger 
of  corruption  from  the  influence  of  money  or  of  patronage.  Sir,  I 
know  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  wise  saying,  "that  patronage  is  a 
source  of  weakness,"  and  in  support  of  that  maxim,  it  has  been 
said,  that  "  every  ten  appointments  makes  a  hundred  enemies." 
But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  with  the  eloquent  and  sagacious 
orator  now  reposing  on  his  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke, 
that  "  the  power  of  conferring  favours  creates  a  crowd  of  depend 
ants  ;"  he  gave  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark, 
when  he  told  us  of  the  effect  of  holding  up  the  savoury  morsel  to 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  hungry  hounds  gathered  around  his  door.  It 
mattered  not  whether  the  gift  was  bestowed  on  Towser  or  Sweet- 
lips,  "  Tray,  Blanch,  or  Sweetheart,"  while  held  in  suspense,  they 
were  all  governed  by  a  nod,  and  when  the  morsel  was  bestowed, 
the  expectation  of  the  favours  of  to-morrow  kept  up  the  subjection 
of  to-day. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  denouncing  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doctrine,  has  attempted  to  throw  ridi 
cule  upon  the  idea,  that  a  state  has  any  constitutional  remedy,  by 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority,  against  "  a  gross,  palpable, 
and  deliberate  violation  of  the  constitution."  He  calls  it  "  an  idle," 
or  "  a  ridiculous  notion,"  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  added, 
that  it  would  make  the  union  "  a  mere  rope  of  sand."  Now,  sir, 
as  the  gentleman  has  not  condescended  to  enter  into  any  examina 
tion  of  the  question,  and  has  been  satisfied  with  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  authority  into  the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  do  more  than  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale  the  authority  on 
which  South  Carolina  relies,  and  there,  for  the  present,  I  am  per 
fectly  willing  to  leave  the  controversy.  The  South  Carolina  doc 
trine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  contained  in  an  exposition  report 
ed  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  in  December,  1828,  and  pub 
lished  by  their  authority,  is  the  good  old  republican  doctrine  of  '98— 
the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  "  Virginia  resolutions"  of  that  year, 
and  of  "  Madison's  report"  of  '99.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  in  December,  '98,  took  into  consideration 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  then  considered  by  all  the  republicans 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
that  day  passed,  among  others,  the  following  resolution  : 

"  The  general  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare, 
that  if  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  as  resulting 
from  the  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  thq 
plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  com 
pact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal-, 
sable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  olher  powers  not  granted  by  the, 
said  compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  ancf 
are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits,  the  authori 
ties,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them." 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia 

appealed  to  the  olher  stales,  in  the  confidence  that  they  would, 
concur  with  that  commonwealth,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  [the  alien 
and  sedition  laws]  are  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  necessary  and 
iroper  measures  would  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operating  wilh  Vir- 
finia  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liber- 
ies,  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  New  England  slates  having, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  expressed 
heir  dissent  from  these  doctrines,  the  subject  came  up  again  for 
consideration  during  Ihe  session  of  1799,  1800,  when  it  was  refer 
red  to  a  select  committee,  by  whom  was  made  that  celebrated  re 
port,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  "  Madison's  report,"  and  which 
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me,  I,  ANDREW  JACKSON,  President  of  the  United 
States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my  PRO 
CLAMATION,  stating  my  views  of  the  constitution 


deserves  to  last  as  long  as  the  constitution  itself.  In  that  report, 
•which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  legislature,  the  whole  sub 
ject  was  deliberately  re-examined,  and  the  objections  urged  against 
the  Virginia  doctrines  carefully  considered.  The  result  was,  that 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  re-affirmed  all  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  resolutions  of  1798,  and  issued  to  the  world  tliat  admirable 
report,  which  has  stamped  the  character  of  Mr.  Madison  as  the 
preserver  of  that  constitution  which  he  had  contributed  so  largely 
to  create  and  establish.  I  will  here  quote  from  Mr.  Madison's  re 
port  one  or  two  passages  which  bear  more  immediately  on  the  point 
in  controversy.  "  The  resolution  having  taken  this  view  of  the 
federal  compact,"  proceeds  to  infer,  "  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by 
the  said  compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right, 
and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits,  the  au 
thorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them. 

"  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle,  founded  on 
common  sense,  illustrated  by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the 
nature  of  compacts,  that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal, 
superior  to  the  authority  of  the  parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be 
the  rightful  judges  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made  has 
been  pursued  or  violated.  The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  states,  given  by  each  in  its  sove 
reign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  constitution,  that  it  rests  on  this  legitimate  and 
solid  foundation.  The  states,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  consti 
tutional  compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  ne 
cessity,  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority,  to  decide 
in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated, 
and  consequently,  that  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves 
decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient 
•magnitude  to  require  their  interposition. 

"  The  resolution  has  guarded  against  any  misapprehension  of  its 
object,  by  expressly  requiring  for  such  an  interposition  '  the  case  of 
a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  breach  of  the  constitution,  by 
the  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  it."  It  must  be  a  case,  not  of 
a  light  and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to  the  great 
purposes  for  which  the  constitution  was  established. 

"  But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  guard  against  miscon 
struction,  by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  nature.  It  specifies  the  object  of  the  interposition, 
•Which  it  contemplates  to  be  solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  evil  of  usurpation,  and  of  maintaining  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties,  appertaining  to  the  states,  as  parties  to  the  consti 
tution. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would  seem  inconceivable 
that  it  can  incur  any  just  disapprobation  from  those  who,  laying 
aside  all  momentary  impressions,  and  recollecting  the  genuine 
source  and  object  of  the  federal  constitution,  shall  candidly  and  ac 
curately  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  general  assembly.  If  the  de 
liberate  exercise  of  dangerous  powers,  palpably  withheld  by  the 
constitution,  could  not  justify  the  parties  to  it,  in  interposing  even 
so  far  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to  preserve 
the  constitution  itself,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
parties  to  it,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  relief  from  usurped  power, 
and  a  direct  subversion  of  the  rights  specified  or  recognised  under 
all  the  state  constitutions,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the  funda 
mental  principles  on  which  our  independence  itself  was  declared." 
But,  sir,  our  authorities  do  not  stop  here.  The  stale  of  Ken 
tucky  responded  to  Virginia,  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  1798, 
adopted  those  celebrated  resolutions,  well  known  to  have  been 
penned  by  the  author  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence. 
In  those  resolutions,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  declare,  "  that  the 
government  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or 
final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that 
would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution,  the  mea 
sure  of  its  powers  ;  hut  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 


and  laws  applicable  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  reasons 
they  have  put  forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  the 


parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress." 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  the  subject  was  re-ex 
amined,  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1799,  the  resolutions  of  the 
preceding  year  were  deliberately  re-affirmed,  and  it  was,  among 
other  things,  solemnly  declared, 

"  That  if  those  who  administer  the  general  government  be  per 
mitted  to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  total  dis 
regard  to  the  special  delegations  of  power  therein  contained,  an  an 
nihilation  of  the  state  governments,  and  the  erection  upon  their 
ruins  of  a  general  consolidated  government,  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  That  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for 
by  sundry  of  the  state  legislatures,  that  the  general  government  is 
the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop 
nothing  short  of  despotism ;  since  the  discretion  of  those  who  ad 
minister  the  government,  and  not  the  constitution,  would  be  the 
measure  of  their  powers.  That  the  several  stales  who  formed  that 
instrument,  being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unquestiona 
ble  right  to  judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a  nullification  by  those 
sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  colour  of  that 
instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy." 

Time  and  experience  confirmed  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  on  this 
all  important  point.  In  the  year  1821,  he  expressed  himself  in  this 
emphatic  manner:  "  It  is  a  fatal  heresy  to  suppose  thai  either  our 
state  governments  are  superior  to  the  federal,  or  the  federal  to  the 
state  ;  neither  is  authorized  literally  to  decide  which  belongs  to 
itself  or  its  copartner  in  government ;  in  differences  of  opinion  be 
tween  their  different  sets  of  public  servants,  the  appeal  is  to  neither, 
but  to  their  employers,  peaceably  assembled  by  their  representa 
tives  in  convention."  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  Ihis  subject 
has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  expressed,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  been  among  the  most  fixed  and  settled  convictions 
of  his  mind. 

In  the  protest  prepared  by  him  for  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
December,  1825,  in  respect  to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  federal 
government  in  relation  to  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements, 
which  he  declares  to  be  "  usurpations  of  the  powers  retained  by 
the  stales,  mere  interpolations  into  ihe  compacl,  and  direct  infrac 
tions  of  it," — he  solemnly  reasserts  all  the  principles  of  the  Vir 
ginia  resolutions  of  '98 — protests  against  "  these  acts  of  the  federal 
branch  of  the  government,  as  null  and  void,  and  declares,  that  al 
though  Virginia  would  consider  a  dissolution  of  the  union  as 
among  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  them,  yet  it  is  not 
the  greatest.  There  is  one  yet  greater — submission  to  a  govern 
ment  of  unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  this  shall 
become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  forbearance  could  not  be 
indulged." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  written  about  the  same  time,  he  says : 
"  I  see,  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid  strides 
with  which  the  federal  branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  to 
wards  the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  state,  and  the 
consolidation  in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that 
too,  by  constructions  which  leave  no  limits  to  their  powers,  &c. 
Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume  indefinitely 
that  also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  &c.  Under  the  au 
thority  to  establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting  down 
mountains  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  digging  canals,  &c. 
And  what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  1 
Reason  and  argument  7  You  might  as  well  reason  and  argue  with 
the  marble  columns  encircling  them,  &c.  Are  we  then  to  stand 
to  our  arms,  with  the  hot-headed  Georgian  1  No — [and  I  say  no, 
and  South  Carolina  has  said  no] — that  must  be  the  last  resource. 
We  must  have  patience  and  long  endurance  with  our  brethren,  &c. 
and  separate  from  our  companions  only  when  the  sole  alternatives 
left  are  a  dissolution  of  our  union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a 
government  without  limitation  of  powers.  Between  these  two  evils, 
when  we  must  make  a  choice,  there  can  be  no  hesitation." 
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course  which  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue,  and 
appealing  to  the  understanding  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  warn  them  of  the  consequences  that  must 

Such,  sir,  are  the  high  and  imposing  authorities  in  support  of 
"  the  Carolina  doctrine."  which  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Vir 
ginia  resolutions  of  1798. 

Sir,  at  that  day  the  whole  country  was  divided  on  this  very  ques 
tion.  It  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  federal  and 
republican  parties,  and  the  great  political  revolution  which  then 
took  place  turned  upon  the  very  question  involved  in  these  resolu 
tions.  That  question  was  decided  by  the  people,  and  by  that  de 
cision  the  constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr.  Jeffer 
son,  "  saved  at  its  last  gasp."  I  should  suppose,  sir,  it  would  re 
quire  more  self-respect  than  any  gentleman  here  would  be  willing 
to  assume,  to  treat  lightly  doctrines  derived  from  such  high  sources. 
Resting  on  authority  like  this,  I  will  ask  gentlemen  whether  South 
Carolina  has  not  manifested  a  high  regard  for  the  union,  when 
under  a  tyranny  ten  times  more  grievous  than  the  alien  and  sedi 
tion  laws,  she  has  hitherto  gone  no  further  than  to  petition,  remon 
strate,  and  solemnly  to  protest  against  a  series  of  measures  which 
she  believes  to  be  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  utterly  destructive 
of  her  interests  7  Sir,  South  Carolina  has  not  gone  one  step  fur 
ther  than  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  disposed  to  go,  in  relation  to 
the  very  subject  of  our  present  complaints;  not  a  step  further  than 
the  statesmen  from  New  England  were  disposed  to  go  under  simi 
lar  circumstances  ;  no  further  than  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
himself  once  considered  as  within  "  the  limits  of  a  constitutional 
opposition."  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  slate  to  judge  Df 
the  violations  of  the  constitution  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern 
ment,  and  to  protect  her  citizens  from  the  operations  of  unconstitu 
tional  laws,  was  held  by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Boston,  who  as 
sembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1809.  They 
slate,  in  that  celebrated  memorial,  that  "  they  looked  only  to  the 
state  legislature,  who  were  competent  to  devise  relief  against  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  general  government.  That  your  power 
(say  they)  is  adequate  to  that  object,  is  evident,  from  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  confederacy." 

A  distinguished  senator  from  one  of  the  New  England  states, 
[Mr.  Hillhouse,]  in  a  speech  delivered  here,  on  a  bill  for  enforcing 
the  embargo,  declared,  "  1  feel  myself  bound  in  conscience  to  de 
clare,  (lest  the  blood  of  those  who  shall  fall  in  the  execution  of  this 
measure,  shall  be  on  my  head,)  that  I  consider  this  to  be  an  act 
which  directs  a  mortal  blow  at  the  liberties  of  my  country — an  act 
containing  unconstitutional  provisions,  to  which  the  people  are  not 
bound  to  submit,  and  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  not  submit." 
And  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  himself,  in  a  speech  deli 
vered  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  other  house,  said,  "  This  opposition 
is  constitutional  and  legal ;  it  is  also  conscientious.  It  rests  on 
settled  and  sober  conviction,  that  such  policy  is  destructive  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  dangerous  to  the  being  of  the  govern 
ment.  The  experience  of  every  day  confirms  these  sentiments. 
Men  who  act  from  such  motives,  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  tri 
fling  obstacles,  nor  awed  by  any  dangers.  They  know  the  limit  of 
constitutional  opposition ;  up  to  that  limit,  at  their  own  discretion, 
they  will  walk,  and  walk  fearlessly.'  How  "  the  being  of  the  go 
vernment"  was  to  be  endangered  by  "  constitutional  opposition"  to 
the  embargo,  I  leave  to  the  gentleman  to  explain. 

Thus,  il  will  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine  is  the  republican  doctrine  of  '98;  that  it  was  first  promul 
gated  by  the  fathers  of  the  faith  ;  that  it  was  maintained  by  Vir 
ginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  worst  of  times  ;  that  it  constituted  the 
very  pivot  on  which  the  political  revolution  of  that  day  turned  ; 
that  it  embraces  the  very  principles,  the  triumph  of  which,  at  that 
time,  saved  the  constitution  at  its  last  gasp,  and  which  New  Eng 
land  statesmen  were  not  unwilling  to  adopt,  when  they  believed 
themselves  lobe  the  victims  of  unconstitutional  legislation.  Sir,  as 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  federal  government  is  the  exclusive  judge  of 
the  extent,  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  its  po  vers,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
states.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  in  my  estimation,  whether 
congress  or  the  supreme  court  are  invested  with  this  power.  If  the 
federal  government,  in  all,  or  any  of  its  departments,  are  to  pre- 


nevitably  result  from  an  observance  of  the  dictates 
of  the  convention. 

"  Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing  more  than 


icribe  the  limits  of  its  own  authority,  and  the  slates  are  bound  to 
submit  to  the  decision,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  examine  and 
decide  for  themselves,  when  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  shall 
be  overleaped,  this  is  practically  "  a  government  without  limitation 
of  powers."  The  states  are  at  once  reduced  to  mere  petty  corpo- 
•ations,  and  the  people  are  entirely  at  your  mercy.  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  add.  In  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  South 
Carolina,  to  resist  the  unconstitutional  laws  which  congress  has 
extended  over  them,  she  has  kept  steadily  in  view  the  preservation 
of  the  union,  by  the  only  means  by  which  she  believes  it  can  be 
ong  preserved— a  firm,  manly,  and  steady  resistance  against  nsur- 
)ation.  The  measures  of  the  federal  government  have,  it  is  true, 
jrostraled  her  interests,  and  will  soon  involve  the  whole  south  in 
rrelrievable  ruin.  But  even  this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  chief 
ground  of  our  complaints.  It  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  con 
test,  a  principle  which,  substituting  the  discretion  of  congress  for 
the  limitations  of  the  constitution,  bring  the  states  and  the  people 
to  the  feet  of  the  federal  government,  and  leaves  them  nothing  they 
can  call  their  own.  Sir,  if  the  measures  of  the  federal  government 
were  less  oppressive,  we  should  still  strive  against  this  usurpation. 
The  south  is  acting  on  a  principle  she  has  always  held  sacred — re 
sistance  to  unauthorized  taxation.  These,  sir,  are  the  principles 
which  induced  the  immortal  Hampden  to  resist  the  payment  of  a 
tax  of  twenty  shillings.  Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined  his 
fortune  1  No;  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings,  on  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  slave. 
Sir,  if,  in  acting  on  these  high  motives — if  animated  by  that  ardent 
love  of  liberty  which  has  always  been  the  most  prominent  trait  in 
the  southern  character — we  should  be  hurried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
a  cold  and  calculating  prudence,  who  is  there,  with  one  noble  and 
generous  sentiment  in  his  bosom,  that  would  not  be  disposed,  in  the 
language  of  Burke,  to  exclaim,  "  you  must  pardon  something  (o  the 
spirit  nf  liberty  I" 

After  Mr.  Hayne  had  concluded,  Mr.  Webster  made  the  follow 
ing  reply  to  his  speech  : — 

Mr.  President :  When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  many 
days,  in  thick  weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails 
himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 
sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have 
driven  him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and, 
before  we  float  farther,  refer  to  the  point  from  which  we  departed, 
that  we  may  at  least  be. able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  are.  I 
ask  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

[The  secretary  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed  to 
inquire  and  report  the  quantity  of  the  public  lands  remaining  un 
sold  within  each  state  and  territory,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
limit,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such 
lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale,  and  are  now 
subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price.  And,  also,  whether  the 
office  of  surveyor  general,  and  some  of  the  land  offices,  may  not  be 
abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public' interest ;  or  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more 
rapidly  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands."] 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  resolution  is,  which  is  actu 
ally  before  us  for  consideration ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every 
one,  that  il  is  almost  the  only  subject  about  which  something  has  not 
been  said  in  the  speech,  running  through  two  days,  by  which  the 
senate  has  been  now  entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca 
rolina.  Every  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  our  public  affairs,  wheth 
er  past  or  present  -every  thing,  general  or  local,  whether  belonging 
lo  national  politics  or  party  politics,  seems  to  have  attracted  more 
or  less  of  the  honourable  member's  attention,  save  only  the  resolu 
tion  before  us.  He  has  spoken  of  every  thing  but  the  public  lands, 
They  have  escaped  his  notice.  To  that  subject,  in  all  his 
sions,  he  has  not  paid  even  the  cold  respect  of  a  passing  glance. 

When  this  debate,  sir,  was  to  be  resumed,  on  Thursday  morning, 
it  so  happened  that  it  would  have  been  convenient  for  me  to  b 
elsewhere.     The  honourable  member,  however,  did  Dot  incline  to 
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the  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  I  am  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  invested,  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  union,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But 


put  off  the  discussion  to  another  day.  He  had  a  shot,  he  said,  to 
return,  and  he  wished  to  discharge  it.  That  shot,  sir,  which  i 
was  kind  thus  to  inform  us  was  coming,  that  we  might  stand  out 
of  the  way,  or  prepare  ourselves  to  fall  before  it,  and  die  with  de 
cency,  has  now  been  received.  Under  all  advantages,  and  with 
expectation  awakened  by  the  tone  which  preceded  it,  it  has  been 
discharged,  and  has  spent  its  force.  It  may  become  me  to  say  no 
more  of  its  effect,  than  that,  if  nobody  is  found,  after  all,  either 
killed  or  wounded  by  it,  it  is  not  the  first  lime,  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs,  that  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  war  have  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding  phrase  of  the  manifesto. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  in  declining  to  postpone  the  debate,  told  the 
senate,  with  the  emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that  there 
was  something  rankling  here  which  he  wished  to  relieve.  [Mr 
Hayne  rose,  and  disclaimed  having  used  the  word  rankling.}  It 
would  not,  Mr.  President,  be  safe  for  the  honourable  member  to 
appeal  to  those  around  him,  upon  the  question,  whether  he  did,  in 
fact,  make  use  of  that  word.  But  he  may  have  been  unconscious 
ofij.  At  any  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he  disclaims  it.  But  still,  with 
or  without  the  use  of  that  particular  word,  he  had  yet  something 
here,  he  said,  of  which  he  wished  to  rid  himself  by  an  immediate 
reply.  In  this  respect,  sir,  I  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  ho 
nourable  gentleman.  There  is  nothing  here,  sir,  which  gives  me 
the  slightest  uneasiness ;  neither  fear,  nor  anger,  nor  that  which  is 
sometimes  mare  troublesome  than  either,  the  consciousness  ol 
having  been  in  the  wrong.  There  is  nothing,  either  originating 
here,  or  now  received  here,  by  the  gentleman's  shot.  Nothing  ori 
ginal,  for  I  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  disrespect  or  unkindness 
towards  the  honourable  member.  Some  passages,  it  is  true,  had 
occurred  since  our  acquaintance  in  this  body,  which  I  could  have 
wished  might  have  been  otherwise ;  but  I  had  used  philosophy,  and 
forgotten  them.  When  the  honourable  member  rose,  in  his  first 
speech,  1  paid  him  the  respect  of  attentive  listening;  and  when  he 
sat  down,  though  surprised,  and  I  must  say  even  astonished,  at 
some  of  his  opinions,  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention,  than 
to  commence  any  personal  warfare  ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the 
few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  1  avoided,  studiously  and  carefully, 
every  thing  which  I  thought  possible  to  be  construed  into  disre 
spect.  And,  sir,  while  there  is  thus  nothing  originating  here,  which 
I  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish  to  discharge,  I  must  repeat,  also, 
that  nothing  has  been  received  here  which  rankles,  or  in  any  way 
gives  me  annoyance.  I  will  not  accuse  the  honourable  member  of 
violating  the  rules  of  civilized  war ;  I  will  not  say  that  he  poisoned 
his  arrows.  But  whether  his  shafts  were,  or  were  not,  dipped  in 
that  which  would  have  caused  rankling,  if  they  had  reached,  there 
was  not,  as  it  happened,  quite  strength  enough  in  the  bow  to  bring 
them  to  their  mark.  If  he  wishes  now  to  gather  up  those  shafts, 
he  must  look  for  them  elsewhere;  they  will  not  be  found  fixed  and 
quivering  in  the  object  at  which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honourable  member  complained  that  I  had  slept  on  his  speech. 
I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  all.  The  moment  the  ho 
nourable  member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Missouri  rose,  and 
•with  much  honeyed  commendation  of  the  speech,  suggested  that  the 
impressions  which  it  had  produced  were  too  charming  and  delight 
ful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or  other  sounds,  and  pro 
posed  that  the  senate  should  adjourn.  Would  it  have  been  quite 
amiable  in  me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent  good  feeling  1  Must 
I  not  have  been  absolutely  malicious,  if  I  could  have  thrust  myself 
forward  to  destroy  sensations  thus  pleasing  1  Was  it  not  much 
better  and  kinder,  both  to  sleep  upon  them  myself,  and  to  allow 
others,  also,  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  upon  them!  But  if  it  be 
meant,  by  sleeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I  took  time  to  prepare  a 
reply  to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  owing  to  other  engagements,  I 
could  not  employ  even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  the 
senate,  and  its  meeting  the  next  morning,  in  attention  to  the  subject 
of  this  debate.  Nevertheless,  sir,  the  mere  matter  of  fact  is  un 
doubtedly  true— I  did  sleep  on  the  gentleman's  speech,  and  slept 
soundly.  And  I  slept  equally  well  on  his  speech  of  yesterday,  to 
•which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  in  this  respect 


the  imposing  aspect  which  opposition  has  assumed  in 
this  case,  by  clothing  itself  with  state  authority,  and 
the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of  the  United 

also,  1  possess  some  advantage  over  the  honourable  member,  attri 
butable,  doubtless,  to  a  cooler  temperament  on  mv  part ;  for,  in 
truth,  I  slept  upon  his  speeches  remarkably  well.  But  the  gentle 
man  inquires,  why  he  was  made  the  object  of  such  a  reply1!  Why 
was  he  singled  out?  If  an  attack  had  been  made  on  the  east,  he, 
he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it — it  was  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Sir,  I  answered  the  gentleman's  speech,  because  I  happened  to  heat 
it;  and  because,  also,  I  chose  to  give  an  answer  to  that  speech, 
which,  if  unanswered,  I  thought  most  likely  to  produce  injurious 
impressions.  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  drawer 
of  the  bill.  1  found  a  responsible  endorser  before  me,  and  it  was 
my  purpose  to  hold  him  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  respon 
sibility,  without  delay.  But,  sir,  this  interrogatory  of  the  honoura 
ble  member  was  only  introductory  to  another.  He  proceeded  to 
ask  me,  whether  I  had  turned  upon  him,  in  this  debate,  from  the 
consciousness  that  1  should  find  an  over-match,  if  I  ventured  on  a 
contest  wilh  his  friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honourable 
member,  ex  gratia  modestia;,  had  chosen  thus  to  defer  to  his  friend, 
and  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  without  inlentional  disparagement 
to  others,  it  would  have  been  quite  according  to  the  friendly  cour 
tesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all  ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings.  I 
am  not  one  of  those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard,  whether 
light  and  occasional,  or  more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  others,  as  so  much  unjustly  wiihholden  from  them 
selves.  But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman's  question,  for 
bid  me  that  I  thus  interpret  it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider 
it  as  nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of 
taunt  and  disparagement,  a  little  of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  supe 
riority,  which  does  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It 
was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer,  and  so  put,  as  if  it  were 
difficult  for  me  to  answer,  whether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Mis 
souri  an  over-match  for  myself,  in  debate  here.  It  seems  to  me, 
sir,  that  this  is  extraordinary  language,  and  an  extraordinary  tone, 
for  the  discussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and  over-matches  !  Those  terms  are  more  applicable 
elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than  this.  Sir, 
the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are.  This  is  a 
senate;  a  senate  of  equals;  of  men  of  individual  honour  and  per 
sonal  character,  and  of  absolute  independence.  We  know  no 
masters  ;  we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a  hall  for  mutual 
consultation  and  discussion  ;  not  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of 
champions.  I  offer  myself,  sir,  as  a  match  for  no  man  ;  I  throw 
the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet.  But  then,  sir,  since  the 
honourable  member  has  put  the  question,  in  a  manner  that  calls  for 
an  answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer ;  and  I  tell  him,  that,  hold 
ing  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the  members  here,  I  yet  know 
nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  either  alone  or 
whep  aided  by  the  arm  of  Ms  friend  from  South  Carolina,  that  need 
deter  even  me  from  espousing  whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to 
espouse,  from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to  debate,  or  from 
speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit  to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate. 
Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compliment,  I 
should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the  honourable  member  might 
say  of  his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my 
own.  But,  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back, 
and  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less 
likely  than  such  a  comparison,  to  wound  my  pride  of  personal  cha 
racter.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  intentional 
irony,  which  otherwise,  probably,  would  have  been  its  general  ac 
ceptation.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this  mutual  quotation 
and  commendation;  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by  casting  the  charac 
ters  of  the  drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part — to  one  the  attack,  to 
another  the  cry  of  onset ;  or  if  it  be  thought  that,  by  a  loud  and 
empty  vaunt  of  anticipated  victory,  any  laurels  are  to  be  won  here; 
if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or  all  these  things  will  shake 
any  purpose  of  mine,  I  can  tell  the  honourable  member,  once  for 
all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing  will)  one  of 
whose  temper  and  character  he  has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  allow  myself,  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  on  no  occasion,  to  be  be- 
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States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a  resort  to  stronger 
measures,  while  there  is  a  hope  that  any  thing  will  be 
yielded  to  reasoning  and  remonstrance,  perhaps  de- 

trayed  into  any  loss  of  temper;  but,  if  provoked,  a?  I  trust  I  never 
jhall  allow  myself  to  be,  into  elimination  and  recrimination,  the 
honourable  member  may  perhaps  find,  that,  in  that  contest,  there 
will  be  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  give ;  that  others  can 
state  comparisons  as  significant,  at  least,  as  his  own  ;  and  thai  his 
impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand  of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt 
and  sarcasm  he  may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  prudent  hus 
bandry  of  his  resources. 

But,  sir,  the  coalition  !  The  coalition  !  Ay,  "  the  murdered  coa 
lition  !"  The  gentleman  asks,  if  I  were  led  or  frighted  into  this 
debate  by  the  spectre  of  the  coalition.  "  Was  it  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  coalition,"  he  exclaims,  "  which  haunted  ihe  member 
from  Massachusetts,  and  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  would 
never  down  1"  "  The  murdered  coalition  !"  Sir,  this  charge  of 
a  coalition,  in  reference  to  the  late  administration,  is  not  original 
with  tnc  v-^notirable  member.  It  did  not  spring  up  in  the  senate. 
Whether  as  a  ra._t,  <«  *n  argument,  or  as  an  embellishment,  it  is 
all  borrowed.  He  adopts  n,  indeed,  from  a  very  low  origin,  and  a 
still  lower  present  condition.  It  is  one  of  the  thousand  calumnies 
with  which  the  press  teemed  during  an  excited  political  canvass. 
It  was  a  charge  of  which  there  was  not  only  no  proof  or  probabili 
ty,  but  which  was,  in  itself,  wholly  impossible  to  be  true.  No  man 
of  common  information  ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it.  Yet  it  was 
of  that  class  of  falsehoods,  which,  by  continued  repetition,  through 
all  the  organs  of  detraction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of  misleading 
those  who  are  already  far  misled,  and  of  further  fanning  passion, 
already  kindling  into  flame.  Doubtless,  it  served  in  its  day,  and, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  end  designed  by  it.  Having  done 
that,  it  has  sunk  into  the  general  mass  of  stale  and  loathed  calum 
nies.  It  is  the  very  cast-off  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless 
press.  Incapable  of  further  mischief,  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless 
and  despised.  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of  the  honourable 
member  to  give  it  dignity  or  decency,  by  attempting  to  elevate  it, 
and  to  introduce  it  into  the  senate.  He  can  not  change  it  from 
what  it  is,  an  object  of  general  disgust  and  scorn  On  the  contra 
ry,  the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likely  to  drag  him 
down,  down,  to  the  place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honourable  member  was  not,  for  other  reasons,  en 
tirely  happy  in  his  allusion  to  the  story  of  Banquo's  murder  and 
Banquo's  ghost.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  friends,  but  the  enemies 
of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose  bidding  his  spirit  would  not 
down.  The  honourable  gentleman  is  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the 
English  classics,  and  can  put  me  right,  if  I  am  wrong;  but,  ac 
cording  to  my  poor  recollection,  it  was  at  those  who  had  begun  with 
caresses,  and  ended  with  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  that  the  gory 
locks  were  shaken.  The  ghost  of  Banquo,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was 
an  honest  ghost.  It  disturbed  no  innocent  man.  It  knew  where 
its  appearance  would  strike  terror,  and  who  would  cry  out,  a  ghost! 
It  made  itself  visible  in  the  right  quarter,  and  compelled  the  guilty 
and  the  conscience-smitten,  and  none  others,  to  start,  with 

"  Pry'thee,  nee  there !  behold  !— look !  lo  ! 
If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him  !" 

Their  eye-balls  were  seared  (was  it  not  so,  sir  7)  who  had  thought 
to  shield  themselves,  by  concealing  their  own  hand,  and  laying  the 
imputation  of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling  agency  in  wicked 
ness,  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the  workings  of  their  own 
coward  consciences,  by  ejaculating,  through  white  lips  and  chatter 
ing  teeth,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it !"  I  have  misread  the 
great  poet,  if  it  was  those  who  had  no  way  partaken  in  the  deed  o 
the  death,  who  either  found  that  they  were,  or  feared  thai  they  should 
be,  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost  of  the  slain  ;  or  who  ex 
claimed,  to  a  spectre  created  by  their  own  fears,  and  their  own  re 
morse,  "  Avaunt !  and  quit  our  sight !" 

There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  which  the  honourable  mem 
ber's  quick  perception  of  resemblances  might,  I  should  think,  have 
seen  something  in  the  story  of  Banquo,  making  it  not  altogether  a 
subject  of  the  most  pleasant  contemplation.     Those  who  murderet 
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mand,  and  will  certainly  justify  a  full  exposition  to 
South  Carolina  and  the  nation  of  the  views  I  entertain 
of  this  important  question,  as  well  as  a  distinct  enun- 


Banqiio,  what  did  they  win  by  it"!  Substantial  goodl  Permanent 
power?  Or  disappointment,  rather,  and  sore  mortification — dust 
and  ashes — the  common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition,  overleaping  it 
self  1  Did  not  even-handed  justice,  ere  long,  commend  the  poi 
soned  chalice  to  their  own  lips'!  Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for 
another  they  had  "  filled  their  mind  V  that  their  ambition,  though 
apparently  for  the  moment  successful,  had  but  put  a  barren  sceptre 
in  their  grasp  1  Ay,  sir, 

"  A  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  Uieir's  succeeding." 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  further.  I  leave  the  honoura 
ble  gentleman  lo  run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from  it  all 
the  gratification  it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he  finds  himself 
pleased  with  the  associations,  and  prepared  to  be  quite  satisfied, 
though  the  parallel  should  be  entirely  completed,  I  had  almost  said, 
I  am  satisfied  also ;  but  that  I  shall  think  of.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  think 
of  that. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations,  the  other  day,  Mr.  President^ 
I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Dane, 
of  Massachusetts.  It  so  happened,  that  he  drew  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  for  the  government  of  Ihe  Northwestern  Territory.  A  man 
of  so  much  ability,  and  so  little  pretence  ;  of  so  great  a  capacity  to 
do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a 
gentleman  who  acted  an  important  part,  forty  years  ago.  in  a  mea 
sure,  the  influence  of  which  is  still  deeply  felt  in  the  very  mailer 
which  was  the  subject  of  debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  me 
a  commendatory  recognition. 

But  the  honourable  member  was  inclined  to  be  facetious  on  the 
subject.  He  was  rather  disposed  to  make  it  matter  of  ridicule,  that 
I  had  introduced  into  the  debate  the  name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of 
whom,  he  assures  us,  he  had  never  before  heard.  Sir,  if  the  ho 
nourable  member  had  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  It  shows  him  less  acquainted  with  the  public  men  of  the 
country  than  I  had  supposed.  Let  me  tell  him,  however,  that  a 
sneer  from  him,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane,  is  in  bad 
taste.  It  may  well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  the 
honourable  gentleman  or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  lo  make 
our  names  known  lo  advantage,  and  remembered  with  gratitude, 
as  Mr.  Dane  has  accomplished.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  suspect, 
that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far  north.  He  is  of  Massachusetts, 
and  too  near  the  north  star  to  be  reached  by  the  honourable  gentle 
man's  telescope.  If  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range  south  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  he  might,  probably,  have  come  within 
the  scope  of  his  vision  ! 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery, 
in  all  future  times,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great 
wisdom  and  foresight,  and  orre  which  had  been  attended  with  highly 
beneficial  and  permanent  consequences.  I  suppose,  that,  on  this 
point,  no  two  gentlemen  in  the  senate  could  entertain  different 
opinions.  But,  the  simple  expression  of  this  sentiment  has  led  the 
gentleman,  not  only  into  a  laboured  defence  of  slavery,  in  ihe  ab 
stract,  and  on  principle,  but  also  into  a  warm  accusation  against 
me,  as  having  attacked  the  system  of  domestic  slavery,  now  exist 
ing  in  the  southern  states.  For  all  this,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation,  in  any  thing  said  or  intimated  by  me.  I  did  not  utter 
a  single  word,  which  any  ingenuity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on 
the  slavery  of  the  south.  I  said  only,  that  it  was  highly  wise  and 
useful,  in  legislating  for  the  northwestern  country,  while  it  was  yet 
a  wilderness,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves;  and  added, 
that,  I  presumed,  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Kentucky,  there  was 
no  reflecting  and  intelligent  gentleman,  who  would  doubt,  thai  it 
the  same  prohibition  had  been  extended,  at  the  same  early  period, 
over  that  commonwealth,  her  strength  and  population  would,  at  this 
day,  have  been  far  greater  than  they  are.  If  these  opinions  be 
thought  doubtful,  they  are,  nevertheless,  I  trust,  neither  extraordi 
nary  nor  disrespectful.  They  attack  nobody,  and  menace  nobody. 
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ciation  of  the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty  will 
require  me  to  pursue. 

"  The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefeasi- 


And  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's  optics  have  discovered,  even  in  the 
mere  expression  of  this  sentiment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Missouri  question  !  He  represents  me  as  making  an  onset  on 
the  whole  south,  and  manifesting  a  spirit  which  would  interfere 
with,  and  disturb  their  domestic  condition  !  Sir,  this  injustice  no 
otherwise  surprises  me,  than  as  it  is  done  here,  and  done  without 
the  slightest  pretence  of  ground  for  it.  I  say  it  only  surprises  me, 
as  being  done  here  ;  for  I  know  full  well,  that  it  is,  and  has  been, 
the  settled  policy  of  some  persons  in  the  south,  for  years,  to  repre 
sent  the  people  of  the  north  as  disposed  to  interfere  with  them  in 
their  own  exclusive  and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  point  in  southern  feeling;  and  of  late  years  it  has  always 
been  touched,  and  generally  with  effect,  whenever  the  object  has 
been  to  unite  the  whole  south  against  northern  men,  or  northern 
measures.  This  feeling,  always  carefully  kept  alive,  and  main 
tained  at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or  reflection,  is 
a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political  machine.  It  moves  vast 
bodies^  and  gives  to  them  one  and  the  same  direction.  But  the 
feeling  is  without  all  adequate  cause,  and  the  suspicion  which  ex 
ists  wholly  groundless.  There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  dispo 
sition  in  the  north  to  interfere  with  these  interests  of  the  south. 
Such  interference  has  never  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  power 
of  government ;  nor  has  it  been  in  any  way  attempted.  It  has  al 
ways  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  left  with  the 
states  themselves,  and  with  which  the  federal  government  had 
nothing  to  do.  Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  of  that 
opinion.  The  gentleman,  indeed,  argues  that  slavery,  in  the  ab 
stract,  is  no  evil.  Most  assuredly,  I  need  not  say  I  differ  with  him 
altogether  and  most  widely  on  that  point.  I  regard  domestic  slave 
ry  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  both  moral  and  political.  But, 
though  it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  it  be  curable,  and  if  so,  by 
what  means ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  the  minus  im- 
medicabile  of  the  social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  right 
and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  decide.  And  this,  I  believe,  sir,  is, 
and  uniformly  has  been,  the  sentiment  of  the  north.  Let  us  look 
a  little  at  the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  constitution  was  submitted  for  the  ratification 
of  the  people,  there  were  those  who  imagined  that  the  powers  of 
the  government  which  it  proposed  to  establish,  might,  perhaps,  in 
some  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in  measures  tending  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  This  suggestion  would  of  course  attract  much  atten 
tion  in  the  southern  conventions.  In  that  of  Virginia,  Governor 
Randolph  said: 

"  I  hope  there  is  none  here  who,  considering  the  subject  in'  the 
calm  light  of  philosophy,  will  make  an  objection  dishonourable  to 
Virginia — thai,  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their 
citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that  there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that 
those  unfortunate  men  now  held  in  bondage,  may,  by  the  operation 
of  the  general  government,  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  congress,  petitions  on  the  subject  were  presented, 
if  I  mistake  not,  from  different  states.  The  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  took  a  lead,  and  laid  be 
fore  congress  a  memorial,  praying  congress  to  promote  the  aboli 
tion  by  such  powers  as  it  possessed.  This  memorial  was  referred, 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Foster,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  Hunlington,  of  Connecticut ;  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York : 
Mr.  Sinnickson,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia.  All  of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  ob 
serve,  northern  men,  but  the  last.  This  committee  made  a  report, 
which  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  there 
considered  and  discussed  on  several  days;  and  being  amended,  al 
though  in  no  material  respect,  it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct 
propositions  on  the  subjects  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  First, 
in  the  words  of  the  constitution,  that  congress  could  not,  prior  to 
the  year  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per 
sons  as  any  of  the  states,  then  existing,  should  think  proper  to 
admit.  Second,  that  congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  for 


ble  right  of  resisting  acts  which  are  plainly  unconsti 
tutional  and  too  oppressive  to  be  endured ;  but  on 
the  strange  position  that  any  one  state  may  not  only 


the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign  countries.     On  this  proposition, 
j   our  early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  that  traffic  are  found 
ed.     The  third  proposition,  and  that  which  bears  on  the  present 
question,  was  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Resolved,  That  congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
emancipation"  of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the 
states  ;  it  remaining  with  the  several  states  alone  to  provide  rules 
and  regulations  therein,  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  re 
quire." 

This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the  house  of  representa 
tives  so  early  as  March,  1790.  And  now,  sir,  the  honourable 
member  will  allow  me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were  the  select 
committee  who  reported  the  resolution,  with  a  single  exception,  all 
northern  men,  but  also  that  of  the  members  then  composing  the 
house  of  representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  believe  nearly  two 
thirds,  were  northern  men  also. 

The  house  agreed  to  insert  these  resolution.!  ;•>  ;ts  journal ;  and, 
from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  never  hpcn  maintained  or  contended, 
that  congress  had  aiiy  authority  to  regulate,  or  interfere  with,  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  the  several  states.  No  northern  gentleman, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  moved  any  such  question  in  either  house  of 
congress. 

The  fears  of  the  south,  whatever  fears  they  might  have  enter 
tained,  were  allayed  and  quieted  by  this  early  decision  ;  and  so  re 
mained,  till  they  were  excited  afresh,  without  cause  but  for  collate 
ral  and  indirect  purposes.  When  it  became  necessary,  or  was 
thought  so,  by  some  political  persons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground 
for  the  exclusion  of  northern  men  from  confidence  and  from  lead 
in  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  was 
raised,  and  the  feeling  industriously  excited,  that  the  influence  of 
northern  men  in  the  public  councils  would  endanger  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that 
this  gross  and  enormous  injustice  towards  the  whole  north,  has 
not  wrought  upon  me  to  change  my  opinions,  or  my  political  con 
duct.  I  hope  I  am  above  violating  any  principles,  even  under  the 
smart  of  injury  and  false  imputations.  Unjust  suspicions  and  un 
deserved  reproach,  whatever  pain  I  may  experience  from  them, 
will  not  induce  me,  I  trust,  nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
constitutional  duty,  or  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  The 
domestic  slavery  of  the  south,  I  leave  where  I  find  it — in  the  hands 
of  their  own  governments.  It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I 
complain  of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  popu 
lation  has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  this  federal  go 
vernment.  We  know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  states  in 
the  other  house,  is  not  equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in 
that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the  slave-holding  states ;  and  we  know, 
too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that  is  to  say, 
the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has  become  merely 
nominal ;  the  habit  of  the  government  being  almost  invariably  to 
collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources,  and  in  other  modes.  Never 
theless,  I  do  not  complain,  nor  would  I  countenance  any  movement 
to  alter  this  arrangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original  bar 
gain,  the  compact — let  it  stand :  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  en 
joyed.  The  union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  pro 
positions  for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  constitution 
as  it  is,  and  for  the  union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  sub 
mit  in  silence  to  accusations,  either  against  myself  individually,  or 
against  the  north,  wholly  unfounded'and  unjust;  accusations  which 
impute  to  us  a  disposition  to  evade  the  constitutional  compact,  and 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  over  the  internal  laws  and 
domestic  condition  of  the  states.  All  such  accusations,  wherever 
and  whenever  made;  all  insinuations  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to  be  groundless  and  injurious.  And  we 
must  confide  in  southern  gentlemen  themselves;  we  must  trust  to 
those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead 
them  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and  who  pos 
sess  the  means  of  its  diffusion  with  the  southern  public;  we  must 
leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly, 
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declare  an  act  of  congress  void,  but  prohibit  its  ex 
ecution — that  they  may  do  this  consistently  with  the 
constitution — that  the  true  construction  of  that 


whether  those  towards  whom  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with 
candour  or  with  contumely. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  lo  the  ordinance  of  1787.  in  order 
to  defend  myself  against  the  inferences  which  the  honourable  mem 
ber  has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  observations  on  that  subject,  I  am 
not  willing  now  entirely  to  lake  leave  of  it  without  another  remark. 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  that  paper  expresses  just  sentiments  on 
the  great  subject  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  sentiments 
were  common,  and  abound  in  all  our  state  papers  of  that  day.  But 
this  ordinance  did  that  which  was  not  so  common,  and  which  is  not, 
even  now,  universal :  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared,  as  a  high 
and  binding  duly  of  government  itself,  to  encourage  schools,  and 
advance  the  means  of  education  ;  on  the  plain  reason,  that  religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge,  are  necessary  to  good  government,  and 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  One  observation  further.  The  im 
portant  provision  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  several  of  those  of  the  states,  and  recently,  as  we  have 
seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed  constitution  of  Virginia,  restrain 
ing  legislative  power,  in  questions  of  private  right,  and  from  im 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  first  introduced  and  establish 
ed,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of  express  written  constitu 
tional  law,  in  this  ordinance  of  1787.  And  I  must  add,  also,  in 
regard  lo  the  author  of  the  ordinance,  who  has  not  had  the  happi 
ness  to  attract  the  gentleman's  notice,  heretofore,  nor  to  avoid  his 
sarcasm  now,  that  he  was  chairman  of  that  select  committee  of 
the  old  congress,  whose  report  first  expressed  the  strong  sense  of 
that  body,  that  the  old  confederation  was  not  adequate  to  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  country,  and  recommending  to  the  states  to  send 
delegates  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  present  constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  the  honour  of  this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwest 
ern  Territory.  The  journal,  without  argument  or  comment,  re 
futes  such  attempt.  The  cession  by  Virginia  was  made  March, 
1784.  On  the  19th  of  April  following,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Jefferson,  Chase,  and  Howell,  reported  a  plan  for  a  tempo 
rary  government  of  the  territory,  in  which  was  this  article :  "  that, 
after  the  year  1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  in  any  of  the  said  states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted."  Mr. 
Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  this  paragraph. 
The  question  was  put,  according  to  the  form  then  practised  : 
"shall  these  words  stand  as  part  of  the  plan,"  &c.  New  Hamp 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — seven  states,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  negative.  North 
Carolina  was  divided.  As  the  consent  of  the  nine  stales  was  ne 
cessary,  the  words  could  not  stand,  and  were  struck  out  according 
ly.  Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for  the  clause,  but  was  overruled  by  his 
colleagues. 

In  March  of  tne  next  year,  (1785,)  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  formerly  re^- 
jected  article,  with  this  addition :  "  And  that  this  regulation  shall  be 
an  article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con 
stitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  each  of  the  stales  de 
scribed  in  the  resolve,"  &c.  On  this  clause,  which  provided  the 
adequate  and  thorough  security,  the  eight  northern  states  at  that 
time  voted  affirmatively,  and  the  four  southern  states  negatively. 
The  votes  of  nine  states  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus,  the  pro 
vision  was  again  rejected  by  the  southern  states.  The  perseverance 
of  the  north  held  out,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  object  was  at 
tained.  It  is  no  derogation  from  the  credit,  whatever  that  may  be, 
of  drawing  the  ordinance,  that  its  principles  had  before  been  pre 
pared  and  discussed,  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  If  one  should  rea 
son  in  that  way,  what  would  become  of  the  distinguished  honour 
of  the  author  of  the  declaration  of  independence  1  There  is  not 
a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which  had  not  been  voted  and  resolved  in 
the  assemblies,  and  other  popular  bodies  in  the  country,  over  and 
over  again. 

But  the  honourable  member  has  now  found  out  that  this  gentle- 


instrument  permits  a  state  to  retain  its  place  in  the 
union,  and  yet  be  bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws 
than  those  it  may  choose  to  consider  as  constitution- 
man,  Mr.  Dane,  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  convention.  How 
ever  uninformed  the  honourable  member  may  be  of  characters  and 
occurrences  at  the  north,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbow  on 
this  occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lofty  spirit,  some  magnani 
mous  and  true-hearted  monitor,  possessing  the  means  of  local  know 
ledge,  and  ready  to  supply  the  honourable  member  with  every  thing, 
down  even  to  forgotten  and  moth-eaten  twopenny  pamphlets,  which 
may  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  country.  But  as  to 
the  Hartford  convention,  sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  seem  now  to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  New  England 
than  further  south.  They  appear  to  be  looked  to,  not  in  New  Eng 
land,  but  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  they  may 
serve  as  a  precedent.  But  they  will  not  answer  the  purpose;  they 
are  quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in  which  they  originated  was  too 
cold.  Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  existence,  have  gone  a 
whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.  The  learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and 
Abbeville  have  pushed  their  commentaries  on  the  Hartford  collect 
so  far,  that  the  original  text-writers  are  thrown  entirely  into  the 
shade.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with  the  Hartford  convention. 
Its  journal,  which  the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I  never  read.  So  far 
as  the  honourable  member  may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spiri: 
in  any  degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and  justified  in 
those  other  conventions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those 
proceedings  can  be  shown  lo  be  disloyal  to  the  constitution,  or  tend 
ing  lo  disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  bestow  on 
them  reprehension  and  censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and  other  occurrences  ol 
that  day,  in  the  hope,  probably,  (which  will  not  be  gratified,)  that 
I  should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow  him  at  length  in 
those  discussions,  the  honourable  member  returned,  and  attempted 
another  object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the  other  house 
the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  myself  the  other  day, 
and  has  quoted  a  passage  or  two  from  it,  with  a  bold,  though  un 
easy  and  labouring  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  had  detected  in  me 
an  inconsistency.  Judging  from  the  gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger 
to  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  to  the  point  in  discussion,  would 
have  imagined,  from  so  triumphant  a  tone,  that  the  honourable 
member  was  about  to  overwhelm  me  with  a  manifest  contradiction. 
Any  one  who  heard  him,  and  who  had  not  heard  what  I  had,  in 
fact,  previously  said,  must  have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited, 
as  the  gentleman  had  promised.  Sir,  a  breath  blows  all  this  tri 
umph  away.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  senti 
ments  of  my  remarks  on  the  two  occasions.  What  I  said  here  on, 
Wednesday,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  b^ 
me  in  the  other  house,  in  1825.  Though  the  gentleman  had  the 
metaphysics  of  Hudibras — though  he  were  able 

"  To  sever  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  north  and  northwest  side," 

he  yet  could  not  insert  his  metaphysical  scissors  between  the  fair 
reading  of  my  remarks  in  1825,  and  what  I  said  here  last  weak. 
There  is  not  only  no  contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in  truth,  to« 
exact  a  similarity,  both  in  thought  and  language,  to  be  entirely  in 
just  taste.  1  had  myself  quoted  the  same  speech  ;  had  recurred  to 
it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me  ;  and  much  of  what  I  said  was 
little  more  than  a  repetition  from  it.  In  order  to  make  finishing 
work  with  this  alleged  contradiction,  permit  me  to  recur  to  the 
origin  of  this  debate,  and  review  its  course.  This  seems  expedi 
ent,  and  may  be  done  as  well  now  as  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this:  The  honourable  member  from 
Connecticut  moved  a  resolution,  which  constitutes  the  first  branch 
of  that  which  is  now  before  us;  that  is  to  say,  a  resolution,  instruct 
ing  the  committee  on  public  lands  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale ;  and  whether  sundry 
offices,  connected  with  the  sales  of  the  lands,  might  not  be  abolish 
ed,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which  arose  on  this  resolution 
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al.  It  is  true,  they  add,  that  to  justify  this  abroga 
tion  of  a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  contrary  to  the 
constitution  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  to  give  the  right 

an  honourable  member  from  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend  the 
resolution,  so  as  entirely  lo  reverse  its  object ;  that  is,  to  strike  it  all 
out,  and  insert  a  direction  tc  the  committee  to  inquire  into  Ihe  ex 
pediency  of  adopting  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more 
rapidly  the  surveys  of  the  lands. 

The  honourable  member  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Sprague,)  suggested, 
that  both  those  propositions  might  well  enough  go,  for  considera 
tion,  to  the  committee;  and  in  this  state  of  the  question,  the  mem 
ber  from  South  Carolina  addressed  the  senate  in  his  first  speech. 
He  rose,  be  saM,  to  give  us  his  own  free  thoughts  on  the  public 
lands.  I  saw  him  rise  with  pleasure,  and  listened  with  expecta 
tion,  though,  before  he  concluded,  I  was  filled  with  surprise.  Cer 
tainly,  I  was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  find  him  following  up, 
to  the  extent  he  did,  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  the  gentle 
man  from  Missouri  had  put  forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he  has 
long  entertained. 

I  need  not  repeat,  at  large,  the  general  topics  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  speech.  When  he  said,  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  at 
tack  the  eastern  states,  he  certainly  must  have  forgotten,  not  only 
particular  remarks,  but  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  his  speech  ; 
unless  he  means,  by  not  attacking,  that  he  did  not  commence  hos 
tilities — but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in  the  attack.  He,  in 
the  first  place,  disapproved  of  the  whole  course  of  the  government, 
for  forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dispositions  of  Ihe  public  land  ;  and 
then,  turning  northward  and  eastward,  and  fancying  he  had  found 
a  cause  for  alleged  narrowness  and  niggardliness  in  the  "  accurs 
ed  policy"  of  the  tariff,  to  which  he  represented  the  people  of  New 
England  as  wedded,  he  went  on,  for  a  full  hour,  with  remarks,  the 
whole  scope  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  results  of  this  policy,  in 
feelings  and  measures  unfavourable  to  the  west.  I  thought  his 
opinions  unfounded  and  erroneous,  as  to  the  general  course  of  the 
government,  and  ventured  to  reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  remarked  on  the  analogy  of  other  cases,  and 
quoted  the  conduct  of  European  governments  towards  their  own 
subjects,  settling  on  this  continent,  as  in  point,  to  show,  that  we  had 
been  harsh  and  rigid  in  selling,  when  we  should  have  given  the 
public  lands  to  settlers.  I  thought  the  honourable  member  had  suf 
fered  his  judgment  to  be  betrayed  by  a  false  analogy ;  that  he  was 
struck  with  an  appearance  of  resemblance,  where  there  was  no  real 
similitude.  I  think  so  still.  The  first  settlers  of  North  America 
were  enterprising  spirits,  engaged  in  private  adventure,  or  fleeing 
from  tyranny  at  home.  When  arrived  here,  they  were  forgotten 
by  the  mother  country,  or  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed.  Car 
ried  away  again  by  Ihe  appearance  of  analogy,  or  struck  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  passage,  the  honourable  member  yesterday  obser 
ved,  that  the  conduct  of  government  towards  the  western  emigrants, 
or  my  representation  sf  it,  brought  to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech 
in  the  British  parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  Col.  Barre. 
On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or  tea  lax,  I  forget  which,  Col. 
Barre  had  heard  a  member  on  the  treasury  bench  argue,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  being  British  colonists,  planted  by  the 
maternal  care,  nourished  by  the  indulgence,  and  protected  by  the 
arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to  relieve  the  mother 
country  from  the  heavy  burden  under  which  she  groaned.  The 
language  of  Col.  Barre,  in  reply  to  this,  was—"  They  planted  by 
your  care!  Your  oppression  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled 
from  ydur  tyranny,  and  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  as 
yon  began  to  care  for  them,  you  showed  your  care  by  sending  per 
sons  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  misrepresent  their  character,  prey 
upon  them,  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

And  now,  does  the  honourable  gentleman  mean  to  maintain,  that 
language  like  this  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  towards  the  western  emigrants,  or  to  any  re 
presentation  given  by  me  of  that  conduct  1  Were  the  settlers  of 
the  west  driven  thither  by  our  oppression  ">.  Have  they  flourished 
only  by  our  neglect  of  them?  Has  the  government  done  nothing 
but  to  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  their  substance!  Sir,  this  fer 
vid  eloquence  of  the  British  speaker,  just  when  and  where  it  was 
uttered,  and  fit  to  remain  an  exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little 


of  resisting  laws  of  that  description,  coupled  with  the 
uncontrolled  right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve  that 
character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resisting  all  laws. 


out  of  place,  when  it  is  brought  thence  to  be  applied  here,  lo  the  con 
duct  of  our  own  country  towards  her  own  citizens.  From  America 
to  England,  it  may  be  true;  from  Americans  to  their  own  govern 
ment,  it  would  be  strange  language.  Let  us  leave  it  to  be  declaim 
ed  by  our  boys  against  a  foreign  nation ;  not  introduce  it  here  to 
recite  and  declaim  ourselves  against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  contradiction.  In  my 
remarks  on  Wednesday,  I  contended,  that  we  could  not  give  away 
gratuitously  all  the  public  lands  ;  that  -we  held  them  in  trust ;  that 
the  government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a 
eommon  fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and  to  sell  and  settle  them 
as  its  discretion  should  dictate.  Now,  sir,  what  contradiction  does 
the  gentleman  find  to  this  sentiment,  in  the  speech  of  1825  1  He 
quotes  me  as  having  then  said,  that  we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands 
as  a  very  great  treasure.  Very  well,  sir,  supposing  me  to  be  accu 
rately  reported,  in  that  expression,  what  is  the  contradiction  1  I 
have  not  now  said,  that  we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favourite 
source  of  pecuniary  income.  No  such  thing.  It  is  not  my  view. 
What  1  have  said,  and  what  I  do  say,  is,  that  they  are  a  common 
fund — to  be  disposed  of  for  the  eommon  benefit — to  be  sold  at  low 
prices,  for  the  accommodation  of  settlers,  keeping  the  object  of  set 
tling  the  lands  as  much  in  view,  as  that  of  raising  money  from 
them.  This  I  say  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said.  Is  this  hug 
ging  them  as  a  favourite  treasure  1  Is  there  no  difference  between 
hugging  and  hoarding  this  fund,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  great  trea 
sure,  and,  on  the  other,  of  disposing  of  it  at  low  prices,  placing  the 
proceeds  in  the  general  treasury  of  the  union  1  My  opinion  is,  that 
as  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  land,  as  fairly  and  reasonably  may 
be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at  such  rates  as  to  give  the  fullest  effect 
to  settlement.  This  is  not  giving  it  all  away  to  the  states,  as  the 
gentleman  would  propose  ;  nor  is  it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and 
tenaciously,  as  a  favourite  treasure  ;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
just  and  wise  policy,  perfectly  according  with  all  the  various  duties 
which  rest  on  government.  So  much  for  my  contradiction.  And 
what  is  ill  Where  is  the  ground  of  the  gentleman's  triumph1? 
What  inconsistency,  in  word  or  doctrine,  has  he  been  able  to  de 
tect  1  Sir,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  that  discomfiture  with  which  the 
honourable  member  threatened  me,  commend  me  to  the  word  dis 
comfiture  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the  debate ;  and  I  must  now 
bring  the  gentleman  back  to  that  which  is  the  point. 

The  real  question  between  him  and  me  is,  where  has  the  doc 
trine  been  advanced,  at  the  south  or  the  east,  that  the  population  of 
the  west  should  be  retarded,  or  at  least  need  not  be  hastened,  on  ac 
count  of  its  effect  to  drain  off  the  people  from  the  Atlantic  states? 
Is  this  doctrine,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  eastern  origin  1  That  is 
the  question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  any  thing,  by  which  he 
can  make  good  his  accusation  1  I  submit  to  the  senate,  that  he  has 
entirely  failed ;  and,  as  far  as  this  debate  has  shown,  the  only  per 
son  who  has  advanced  such  sentiments,  is  a  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  a  friend  to  the  honourable  member  himself.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  given  no  answer  to  this;  there  is  none 
which  can  be  given.  The  simple  fact,  while  it  requires  no  com 
ment  to  enforce  it,  defies  all  argument  to  refute  it.  I  could  refer 
to  the  speeches  of  another  southern  gentleman,  in  years  before,  of 
the  same  general  character,  and  lo  the  same  effect,  as  that  which 
has  been  quoted  ;  but  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  senate  by 
the  reading  of  them. 

So  then,  sir,  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the  policy  of  retarding 
western  population,  and  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth  of 
the  new  states.  Whatever  there  be  of  that  policy  in  the  country, 
no  part  of  it  is  her's.  If  it  has  a  local  habitation,  the  honourable 
member  has  probably  seen,  by  this  time,  where  he  is  lo  look  for  it ; 
and  if  it  has  now  received  a  name,  he  has  himself  christened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  lo  a  more  important  part  of  the  ho 
nourable  gentleman's  observations.  Since  it  does  not  accord  with 
my  views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the  public  lands  alto 
gether,  as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am  asked  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  on  what  ground  it  is,  that  I  consent  to  vote  them  away 
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For,  as  by  the  theory,  there  is  no  appeal,  the  reasons 
alleged  by  the  state,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail.  If 
it  should  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  a  sufficient 

in  particular  instances  1  How,  he  inquires,  do  I  reconcile  with  these 
professed  sentiments,  ray  support  of  measures  appropriating  por 
tions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads,  particular  canals,  particular 
rivers,  and  particular  institutions  of  education  in  the  west  1  This 
leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and  wide  difference  in  political  opinion  be 
tween  the  honourable  gentleman  and  myself.  On  my  part,  I  look 
upon  all  these  objects  as  connected  with  the  common  good,  fairly 
embraced  in  its  object  and  its  terms;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems 
them  all,  if  good  at  all,  only  local  good.  This  is  our  difference. 
The  interrogatory  which  he  proceeded  to  put,  at  once  explains  this 
difference.  "  What  interest,"  asks  he,  "  has  South  Carolina  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio  V  Sir,  this  very  question  is  full  of  significance.  It 
develops  the  gentleman's  whole  political  system  ;  and  its  answer 
expounds  mine.  Here  we  differ,  tola  coslo.  I  look  upon  a  road 
over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal 
or  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  waters,  as  being  objects 
large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fairly  said  to  be  for  the  common 
benefit.  The  gentleman  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  is  the  key  to 
open  his  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  government.  He  may 
well  ask,  upon  his  system,  what  interest  has  South  Carolina  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio  1  On  that  system,  it  is  true,  she  has  no  interest.  On 
that  system,  Ohio  and  Carolina  are  different  governments,  and  dif 
ferent  countries,  connected  here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight  and  ill- 
defined  bond  of  union,  but  in  all  main  respects,  separate  and  diverse. 
On  that  system,  Carolina  has  no  more  interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio, 
than  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman,  therefore,  only  follows  out  his 
own  principles ;  he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at  the  natural  con 
clusions  of  his  own  doctrines ;  he  only  announces  the  true  results 
of  that  creed  which  he  has  adopted  himself,  and  would  persuade 
others  to  adopt,  when  he  thus  declares  that  South  Carolina  has  no 
interest  in  a  public  work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people 
of  New  England  do  not  reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is  en 
tirely  different.  We  look  upon  the  states  not  as  separated,  but  as 
united.  We  love  to  dwell  on  that  union,  and  on  the  mutual  hap 
piness  which  it  has  so  much  promoted,  and  the  common  renown 
which  it  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  acquire.  In  our  contempla 
tion,  Carolina  and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  country ;  states, 
•jnited  under  the  same  general  government,  having  interests,  com 
mon,  associated,  intermingled.  In  whatever  is  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this  government,  we  look  upon 
the  states  as  one.  We  do  not  impose  geographical  limits  to  our 
patriotic  feeling  or  regard  ;  we  do  not  follow  rivers,  and  mountains, 
and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boundaries  beyond  which  public  im 
provements  do  not  benefit  us.  We  who  come  here,  as  agents  and 
representatives  of  these  narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  of  New 
England,  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  regard,  with  equal  eye, 
the  good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is  within  our  power  of  legisla 
tion.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  a  canal,  beginning  in  South  Carolina, 
and  ending  in  South  Carolina,  appeared  tome  to  be  of  national  im 
portance  and  national  magnitude,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  power 
of  government  extends  to  the  encouragement  of  works  of  that  de 
scription,  if  I  were  to  stand  up  here,  and  ask,  what  interest  has 
Massachusetts  in  a  railroad  in  South  Carolina,  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  face  my  constituents.  These  same  narrow-minded  men 
would  tell  me,  that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country, 
and  that  one  who  possessed  too  little  comprehension,  either  of  intel 
lect  or  feeling;  one  who  was  not  large  enough,  in  mind  and  heart, 
to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  interest 
of  any  part.  Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  go 
vernment,  by  unjustifiable  construction  ;  nor  to  exercise  any  not 
within  a  fair  interpretation.  But  when  it  is  believed,  that  a  power 
does  exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the  gene 
ral  benefit  of  the  whole:  so  far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  the  states  are  one.  It  was  the  very  object  of  the  constitu 
tion  to  create  unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government.  In  war  and  peace,  we  are  one ;  in  commerce 
one ;  because  the  authority  of  the  general  government  reaches  to 
war  and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  I  have  never 
seen  any  more  difficuliy  in  erecting  light-houses  on  the  lakes,  than 
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on  the  ocean ;  in  improving  the  harbours  of  Inland  seas,  than  jl 
they  were  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  ;  or  of  removing  ob 
structions  in  the  vast  streams  of  the  west,  more  than  in  any  work 
to  facilitate  commerce^!  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  there  be  power  for 
one,  there  is  power  also  for  the  other ;  and  they  are  all  and  equally 
for  the  country. 

There  are  other  objects,  apparently  more  local,  or  the  benefit  of 
which  is  less  general,  towards  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  concur 
red  with  others  to  give  aid,  by  donations  of  land.  It  is  proposed  t« 
construct  a  road  in  or  through  one  of  the  new  states  in  which  this 
government  possesses  large  quantities  of  land.  Have  the  United 
States  no  right,  as  a  great  and  nntaxed  proprietor  1  Are  they  under 
no  obligation  to  contribute  to  an  object  thus  calculated  to  promote 
the  common  good  of  all  the  proprietors,  themselves  included  3  And 
even  with  respect  to  education,  which  is  the  extreme  case,  let  the 
question  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
made  matter  of  compact  with  these  states,  that  they  should  do  their 
part  to  promote  education.  In  the  next  place,  our  whole  system  of 
land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  education  is  for  the  common 
good  ;  because,  in  every  division,  a  certain  portion  is  uniformly  re 
served  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools.  And,  finally,  have 
not  these  new  states  singularly  strong  claims,  founded  on  the  grounc 
already  stated,  that  the  government  is  a  great  untaxed  proprietor  in 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  1  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  import 
ance,  that  probably  there  is  in  no  part  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world, 
so  great  a  call  for  the  means  of  education,  as  in  those  new  states ; 
owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of  persons  within  those  ages,  in  which 
education  and  instruction  are  usually  received,  if  received  at  all. 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  recency  of  settlement  and  rapid 
increase.  The  census  of  these  states  shows  how  great  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  population  occupies  the  classes  between  infancy  and 
manhood.  These  are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is  the  deep  and 
quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  this  is  the 
favoured  season,  the  spring  time  for  spwing  them.  Let  them  be 
disseminated  without  stint.  Let  them  be  scattered  with  a  bountiful, 
broad  cast.  Whatever  the  government  can  fairly  do  towards  these 
objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  succinctly  stated,  on  which  my  votes 
for  grants  of  lands  for  particular  objects  rest ;  while  I  maintain,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  for  the  common  benefit. 
And  reasons  like  these,  I  presume,  have  influenced  the  votes  of 
other  gentlemen  from  New  England.  Those  who  have  a  different 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  of  course,  come  to  different 
conclusions,  on  these,  as  on  other  questions.  I  observed,  when 
speaking  on  this  subject  before,  that  if  we  looked  to  any  measure, 
whether  for  a  road,  a  canal,  or  any  thing  else,  intended  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  west,  it  would  be  found,  that  if  the  New  England 
ayes  were  struck  out  of  the  lists  of  votes,  the  southern  noes  would 
always  have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth  of  this  has  not  been 
denied,  and  can  not  be  denied.  In  stating  this,  I  thought  it  just  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the  south,  rather  than  to 
any  other  less  favourable  or  less  charitable  cause.  But,  no  sooner 
had  I  done  this,  than  the  honourable  gentleman  asks,  if  1  reproach 
him  and  his  friends  with  their  constitutional  scruples  1  Sir,  I  re 
proach  nobody.  I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the  most  respectful  rea 
son  for  it  that  occurred  to  me.  The  gentleman  can  not  deny  the 
fact ;  he  may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the  reason.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  had  occasion,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  his  own  state,  tc 
account  for  its  being  entrusted  to  my  hands,  by  saying,  that  the 
constitutional  opinions  of  the  gentleman  and  his  worthy  colheague, 
prevented  them  from  supporting  it.  Sir,  did  I  state  this  as  a  mat 
ter  of  reproach  1  Far  from  it.  Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other 
cause  than  an  honest  one  for  these  scruples  ?  Sir,  I  did  not. 
did  not  become  me  to  doubt  nor  to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had 
either  changed  his  sentiments,  or  that  he  had  made  up  a  set  of  con 
stitutional  opinions,  accommodated  to  any  particular  combination 
of  political  occurrences.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  felt,  thai 
while  I  was  entitled  to  little  credit  in  thus  questioning  other  peo 
ple's  motives,  I  justified  the  whole  world  in  suspecting  my  own, 
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There  is,  however,  a  restraint  in  this  last  case,  which 
makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  state  more  indefensi 
ble,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other.  There 

Bui  how  has  the  gentleman  returned  this  respect  for  others'  opinions'? 
His  own  candour  and  justice,  how  have  they  been  exhibited  towards 
tne  motives  of  others,  while  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  main 
tain,  what  nobody  has  disputed,  the  purity  <g^his  own  7  Why,  sir, 
he  has  asked,  when,  and  hmo,  and  u-hy,  New  England  votes  were 
found  going  for  measures  favourable  to  the  west;  he  has  demand 
ed  to  be  informed,  whether  all  this  did  not  begin  in  1825,  and  while 
the  election  of  president  was  still  pending  ?  Sir,  to  these  questions 
retort  would  be  justified  ;  and  it  is  both  cogent  and  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the  inquiry,  not  by  retort,  but  by  facts. 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  when,  and  how,  and  why,  New  England  has 
supported  measures  favourable  to  the  west.  I  have  already  refer 
red  to  the  early  history  of  the  government — to  the  first  acquisition 
of  the  lands — to  the  original  laws  for  disposing  of  them,  and  for 
governing  the  territories  where  they  lie  ;  and  have  shown  the  in 
fluence  of  New  England  men  and  New  England  principles  in  all 
these  leading  measures.  I  should  not  be  pardoned  were  I  to  go 
over  that  ground  again.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to 
measures  of  a  less  general  character,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  every  thing  of  this  kind,  designed  for  western  improvement, 
has  depended  on  the  votes  of  New  England  ;  all  this  is  true,  beyond 
the  power  of  contradiction. 

And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to  which  I  will  refer,  not 
so  ancient  as  to  belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  public  lands,  and 
not  so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  period  when  the  gentleman 
charitably  imagines  a  new  direction  may  have  been  given  the  New 
England  feeling,  and  New  England  voles.  These  measures,  and 
the  New  England  votes  in  support  of  them,  may  be  taken  as  sam 
ples  and  specimens  of  all  the  rest.  In  1320,  observe,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  in  1820,  the  people  of  the  west  besought  congress  for  a  reduc 
tion  in  the  price  of  lands.  In  favour  of  that  reduction,  New  Eng 
land,  with  a  delegation  of  forty  members  in  the  other  house,  gave 
thirty-three  votes,  and  one  only  against  it.  The  four  southern 
states,  with  fifty  members,  gave  thirty-two  votes  for  it,  and  seven 
against  it.  Again,  in  1821,  (observe  again,  sir,  the  time,)  the  law 
passed  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands.  This 
was  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  west,  and  more  especially 
to  the  southwest.  It  authorized  the  relinquishment  of  contracts  for 
lands,  which  had  been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  other  cases  of  not  less  than  37  1-2  per  cent,  on  the  purchase 
money.  Many  millions  of  dollars,  six  or  seven,  I  believe,  at  least, 
probably  much  more,  were  relinquished  by  this  law.  On  this 
bill,  New  England,  with  her  forty  members,  gave  more  affirmative 
Votes  than  (he  four  southern  states,  with  their  fifly-iwo  or  three 
members.  These  two  are  far  the  most  important  measures,  re 
specting  the  public  lands,  which  have  been  adopted  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the 
time  when.  And  as  to  the  manner  flow,  the  gentleman  already  sees 
that  it  was  by  voting,  in  solid  column,  for  the  required  relief;  and, 
lastly,  as  to  the  cause  why,  I  tell  the  gentleman,  it  was  because  the 
members  from  New  England  thought  the  measures  just  and  saluta 
ry  ;  because  they  entertained  towards  the  west  neither  envy,  ha 
tred,  nor  malice;  because  they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as  just 
and  enlightened  public  men,  to  meet  the  exigency  which  had  arisen 
in  the  west,  with  the  appropriate  measure  of  relief;  because  they 
felt  it  due  to  their  own  characters,  and  the  characters  of  their  New 
England  predecessors  in  this  government,  to  act  towards  the  new 
states  in  the  spirit  of  a  liberal,  patronizing,  magnanimous  policy. 
So  much,  sir,  for  the  cause  why ;  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time,  sir, 
the  honourable  gentleman  is  satisfied  ;  if  not,  I  do  not  know  when, 
or  how,  or  why,  he  ever  will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important  measures,  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  inquiries,  I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go  back  to 
a  period  ye.  something  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  show 
ing  how  much,  or  rather,  how  little  reason  there  is  for  the  gentle 
man's  insinuation,  that  political  hopes,  or  fears,  or  party  associa 
tions,  were  the  grounds  of  these  New  England  votes.  And  after 
what  has  been  said,  I  hope  it  may  be  forgiven  me,  if  I  allude  to 
some  political  opinions  and  votes  of  my  own,  of  very  little  public 
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importance,  certainly,  but  which,  from  the  time  at  which  they  were 
given  and  expressed,  may  pass  for  good  witnesses  on  this  occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its  origin  to  the  peace  of 
1815,  had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  various  other  important 
concerns,  to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inward,  and  look  to  the 
development  of  its  vast  internal  resources.  In  the  early  part  of 
President  Washington's  administration,  it  was  fully  occupied  with 
organizing  the  government,  providing  for  the  public  debt,  defend 
ing  the  frontiers,  and  maintaining  domestic  peace.  Before  the  ter 
mination  of  that  administration,  the  fires  of  the  French  revolution 
blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new  opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ocean  did  not  entirely  secure  us  from  its  effects.  The  smoke 
and  the  cinders  reached  us,  though  not  the  burning  lava.  Difficult 
and  agitating  questions,  embarrassing  to  government,  and  dividing 
public  opinion,  sprung  out  of  the  new  slate  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  were  succeeded  by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others,  equally  em 
barrassing,  and  equally  exciting  division  and  discord,  Ihrough  the 
long  series  of  twenty  years;  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war  with 
England.  Down  to  the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct,  marked,  and 
deliberate  atlention,  had  been  given,  or  could  have  been  given,  to 
Ihe  internal  condition  of  the  country,  its  capacities  of  improvement, 
or  the  constitutional  power  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  objects 
connected  with  such  improvement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  an  entirely  new,  and  a 
most  interesting  state  of  things:  it  opened  to  us  other  prospects, 
and  suggested  other  duties.  We  ourselves  were  changed,  and  the 
whole  world  was  changed.  The  pacification  of  Europe,  after  June, 
1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  permanent  aspect.  The  nations  evidenl- 
ly  manifested  that  they  were  disposed  for  peace.  Some  agitation 
of  the  waves  might  be  expected,  even  after  the  storm  had  subsided, 
but  the  tendency  was,  strongly  and  rapidly,  towards  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  congress, 
and,  like  others,  naturally  turned  my  attention  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  newly  altered  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world.  It 
appeared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as  well  as  to  wiser  and  more  ex 
perienced  men,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  necessari 
ly  take  a  start,  in  a  new  direction  ;  because  new  directions  would 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  people. 
We  had  pushed  our  commerce  far  and  fast,  under  the  advantage  of 
a  neutral  flag.  But  there  were  now  no  longer  flags,  either  neutral 
or  belligerent.  The  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been  great,  but  we 
had  gathered  it  all.  With  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious 
there  would  spring  np  in  her  circle  of  nations,  a  revived  and  in 
vigorated  spirit  of  trade,  and  a  new  activity  in  all  the  business 
and  objects  of  civilized  life.  Hereafter,  our  commercial  gains 
were  to  be  earned  only  by  success  in  a  close  and  intense  competi 
tion.  Other  nations  would  produce  for  themselves,  and  carry  for 
themselves,  and  manufacture  for  themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  abilities.  The  crops  of  our  plains  would  no  longer  sustain 
European  armies,  nor  our  ships  longer  supply  those  whom  war  had 
rendered  unable  to  supply  themselves.  It  was  obvious,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  country  would  begin  to  survey  itself,  and 
to  estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvement.  And  this  improve 
ment,  how  was  it  to  be  accomplished,  and  who  \vas  to  accomplish 
it  1  We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people,  spread  over  almost 
half  a  world.  We  were  twenty-four  states,  some  stretching  along 
the  same  seaboard,  some  along  the  same  line  of  inland  frontier,  and 
others  on  opposite  banks  of  the  same  vast  rivers.  Two  considera 
tions  at  once  presented  themselves,  in  looking  at  tins  state  of  things, 
with  great  force.  One  was,  that  that  great  branch  of  improvement, 
which  consisted  in  furnishing  new  facilities  of  intercourse,  necessa 
rily  ran  into  different  states,  in  every  leading  instance,  and  would 
benefit  the  citizens  of  all  such  states.  No  one  state,  therefore,  in 
such  cases,  would  assume  the  whole  expense,  nor  was  the  co-opera 
tion  of  several  states  to  be  expected.  Take  the  instance  of  the 
Delaware  Breakwater.  It  will  cost  several  millions  of  money. 
Would  Pennsylvania  alone  have  ever  constructed  it  ?  Certainly 
never,  while  this  union  lasts,  because  it  is  not  for  her  sole  benefit. 
Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  have  united  to 
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the  state  decision  in  theory,  and  the  practical  illus 
tration  shows  that  the  courts  are  shut  against  an 
application  to  review  it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being 

accomplish  it  al  their  joint  expense  1  Certainly  not,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  could  not  be  done,  therefore,  but  by  the  general  go 
vernment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  large  inland  underta 
kings,  except  that,  in  them,  g-overnment,  instead  of  bearing  the 
whole  expense,  co-operaies  with  others  who  bear  a  part.  The 
other  consideration  is,  that  the  United  States  have  the  means. 
They  enj">v  t^e  revenues  derived  from  commerce,  and  the  states 
h«--c  no  abundant  and  easy  sources  of  public  income.  The  cus- 
^m-houses  fill  the  general  treasury,  while  the  states  have  scanty 
resources,  except  by  resort  to  heavy  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  settle,  at 
least  for  myself,  some  definite  notions,  with  respect  to  the  powers 
of  the  government,  in  regard  to  internal  affairs.  It  may  not  sa 
vour  too  much  of  self-commendation  to  remark,  that,  with  this  ob 
ject,  I  considered  the  constitution,  its  judicial  construclion,  its  co- 
temporaneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  legislation 
of  congress  under  it;  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  govern 
ment  had  power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  or  aid  in  their  ac 
complishment,  which  are  now  commonly  spoken  of  as  INTERNAL  IM 
PROVEMENTS.  That  conclusion,  sir,  may  have  been  right,  or  it  may 
have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue  the  grounds  of  it  at 
large.  I  only  say,  that  it  was  adopted  and  acted  on  even  so  early  as 
in  1816.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  made  up  my  opinion,  and  determined 
on  my  intended  course  of  political  conduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the 
fourteenth  congress,  in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
further  to  say,  that  I  made  up  these  opinions,  and  entered  on  this 
course  of  political  conduct,  Teucro  duce.  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued,  in 
all  this,  a  South  Carolina  track.  On  the  doctrines  of  internal  im 
provement,  South  Carolina,  as  she  was  then  represented  in  the 
other  house,  set  forth,  in  1816,  under  a  fresh  and  leading  breeze,  and 
I  was  among  the  followers.  But  if  my  leader  sees  new  lights,  and 
turns  a  sharp  corner,  unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep  straight 
on  in  the  same  palh.  I  repeat,  that  leading  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  were  first  and  foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  in 
ternal  improvements,  when  those  doctrines  first  came  to  be  consi 
dered  and  acted  upon  in  congress.  The  debate  on  the  bank  ques 
tion,  on  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the  direct  tax,  will  show  who 
was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that  time.  The  tariff  of  1816, 
one  of  the  plain  cases  of  oppression  and  usurpation,  from  which, 
if  the  government  does  not  recede,  individual  states  may  justly 
secede  from  the  government,  is,  sir,  in  truth,  a  South  Carolina 
tariff,  supported  by  South  Carolina  votes.  But  for  those  votes,  it 
could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  did  pass;  whereas, 
if  it  had  depended  on  Massachusetts  votes,  it  would  have  been  lost. 
Does  not  the  honourable  gentleman  well  know  all  this  1  There  are 
certainly  those  who  do,  full  well,  know  it  all.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
reproach  South  Carolina.  I  only  state  the  fact;  and  I  think  it  will 
appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the  earliest  and  boldest  advocates  of 
the  tariff,  as  a  measure  of  protection,  and  on  the  express  ground  of 
protection,  were  leading  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  in  congress. 
I  did  not  then,  and  can  not  now,  understand  their  language  in  any 
other  sense.  While  this  tariff  of  1816  was  under  discussion,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  an  honourable  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
now  of  this  house,  (Mr.  Forsyth,)  moved  to  reduce  the  proposed 
duty  on  cotton.  He  failed,  by  four  voles,  South  Carolina  giving 
three  votes  (enough  to  have  turned  the  scale)  against  his  motion. 
The  act,  sir,  then  passed,  and  received  on  its  passage  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina  present  and 
voting.  This  act  is  the  first,  in  the  order  of  those  now  denounced 
as  plain  usurpations.  We  see  it  daily,  in  the  list,  by  the  side  of 
those  of  1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression,  justifying 
disunion.  I  put  it  home  to  the  honourable  member  from  South 
Carolina,  that  his  own  state  was  not  only  "  art  and  part"  in  this 
measure,  but  the  causa  causans.  Without  her  aid,  this  seminal 
principle  of  mischief,  this  root  of  Upas,  could  not  have  been  plant 
ed.  I  have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  act  proceeded  on 
ihe  ground  of  protection.  It  interfered,  directly,  with  existing  in 
terests  of  great  value  and  amount.  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton 
trade  by  the  roots,  but  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it  passed  on  the 


sworn  to  decide  in  its  favour.  But  reasoning  on  this 
subject  is  superfluous,  when  our  social  compact  in 
express  terms  declares,  that  the  laws  of  the  United 


principle  of  protecting  manufactures,  on  the  principle  against  free 
trade,  on  the  principle  opposed  to  that  which  lets  us  alone. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of  important  and  leading 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve 
ment,  in  1816.  I  went  out  of  congress  the  next  year;  and  return 
ing  again  in  1823,  thought  I  found  South  Carolina  where  I  had 
left  her.  I  really  supposed  that  all  things  remained  as  they  were, 
and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  internal  improvements 
would  be  defended  by  the  same  eloquent  voices,  and  the  same  strong 
arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these  six  j'ears,  it  is  true,  politi 
cal  associations  had  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  new  divisions.  A 
party  had  arisen  in  the  south,  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  internal 
improvements,  and  had  vigorously  attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti- 
consolidation  was  the  flag  under  which  this  party  fought;  and  its 
supporters  inveighed  against  internal  improvements,  much  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  now  inveighed 
against  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  consolidation. 
Whether  this  party  arose  in  South  Carolina  herself,  or  in  her 
neighbourhood,  is  more  than  I  know.  I  think  the  latter.  How 
ever  that  may  have  been,  there  were  those  found  in  South  Carolina 
ready  to  make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid  war  upon 
it.  Names  being  regarded  as  things,  in  such  controversies,  they 
bestowed  on  the  anti-improvement  gentlemen  the  appellation  of  ra 
dicals.  Yes,  sir,  the  name  of  radicals,  as  a  term  of  distinction,  ap 
plicable  and  applied  to  those  who  denied  the  liberal  doctrines  of 
internal  improvements,  originated,  according  to  the  best  of  my  re 
collection,  somewhere  between  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Well, 
sir,  these  mischievous  radicals  were  to  be  put  down,  and  the  strong 
arm  of  South  Carolina  was  stretched  out  to  put  them  down.  About 
this  time,  sir,  I  returned  to  congress.  The  battle  with  the  radicals 
had  been  fought,  and  our  South  Carolina  champions  of  the  doc 
trines  of  internal  improvement  had  nobly  maintained  their  ground, 
and  were  understood  to  have  achieved  a  victory.  They  had  driven 
back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture — a  thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which 
is  not  always  performed  when  it  is  promised.  A  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred  in  this  debate,  had  come  into  con 
gress,  during  my  absence  from  it,  from  South  Carolina,  and  had 
brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  ability.  He  came  from  a 
school  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted,  et  noscitur  a  sociis.  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  printed  speech  of  this  distinguished  gentle 
man,  (Mr.  M'Duffie,)  "ON  iNTERN*LiMpROvEMENTs,"deliveredabout 
the  period  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  printed  with  a  few  introduc 
tory  remarks  upon  consolidation  ;  in  which,  sir,  1  think  he  quite 
consolidated  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  the  radicals,  if  \ocrus1i 
be  to  consolidate.  I  give  yon  a  short,  but  substantive  quotation, 
from  these  remarks.  He  is  speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  then  recently 
published,  entitled,  "  Consolidation  ;"  and  having  alluded  to  the 
question  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  former  bank  of  the  United 
States,  he  says,  "  Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  parties,  and 
when  Mr.  Crawford  advocated  a  renewal  of  the  old  charter,  it  was 
considered  a  federal  measure  ;  which  internal  improvements  never 
was,  as  this  author  erroneously  states.  This  latter  measure  origi 
nated  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation 
for  the  Cumberland  road  ;  and  was  first  proposed,  as  a  system,  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  carried  through  the  house  of  representatives  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  republicans,  including  almost  every  one  of 
the  leading  men  who  carried  us  through  the  late  war." 

So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of  the  federal  heresies. 
One  paragraph  more,  sir : 

"The  author  in  question,  not  content  with  denouncing  as  fede 
ralists  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  major; 
ty  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  congress,  modestly  extends 
the  denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  whole  republican  party. 
Here  are  his  words:  'During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
much  has  passed  which  the  republican  party  would  be  glad  to  ap 
prove  if  they  could.  But  the  principal  feature,  and  that  which  has 
chiefly  elicited  these  observations,  is  the  renewal  of  the  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS.'  Now  this  measure  was  adopted  by  a  voto 
of  115  to  86,  of  a  republican  congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a  reouo- 
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States,  its  constitution  and  treaties  made  under  it, 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — and  for  greater 
caution  adds,  '  that  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be 

lican  president.  Who,  then,  is  this  author,  who  assumes  the  high 
prerogative  of  denouncing,  in  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  the 
republican  administration  of  the  country!  A  denunciation  inclu 
ding  within  its  sweep  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves — men  who  will 
be  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  republican  party,  as  long  as  the  late  \rtir 
shall  be  remembered,  and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  proper  objects  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free- 
people." 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  maintained  by  South 
Carolina  gentlemen,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  subject 
of  internal  improvements,  when  I  look  my  seat  there  as  a  member 
from  Massachusetts,  in  1823.  But  this  is  not  all:  we  had  a  bill 
before  us,  and  passed  it  in  that  house,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  procure 
the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  upon  the  subject  of 
roads  and  canals."  It  authorized  the  president  to  cause  surveys  and 
estimates  to  be  made  of  Ike  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  he  might 
deem  of  national  importance,  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view, 
or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  appropriated  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  defray  the  expense.  This  act,  though 
preliminary  in  its  nature,  covered  the  whole  ground.  It  took  for 
granted  the  complete  power  of  internal  improvement,  as  far  as  any 
of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended  for  it.  Having  passed  the 
other  house,  the  bill  came  up  to  the  senate,  and  was  here  consider 
ed  and  debated  in  April,  1824.  The  honourable  member  from 
South  Carolina  was  a  member  of  the  senate  at  that  time.  While 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add 
the  following  proviso : 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
affirm  or  admit  a  power  in  congress,  on  their  own  authority,  to 
make  roads  or  canals,  within  any  of  the  states  of  the  union." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  proviso,  and  the  honoura 
ble  member  voted  in  the  negative !  The  proviso  failed.  A  motion 
was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso,  viz. : 

"  Provided,  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged, 
that  no  money  shall  ever  be  expended  for  roads  or  canals,  except 
it  shall  be  among  the  several  states,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
direct  taxes  are  laid  and  assessed  by  the  provisions  of  the  conslitu 
tion." 

The  honourable  member  voted  against  this  proviso  also,  and  it 
failed.  The  bill  was  then  put  on  its  passage,  and  the*honourable 
member  voted  for  it,  and  it  passed,  and  became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  maintaining  these  votes, 
but  upon  the  power  of  internal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense. 
In  truth,  these  bills  for  surveys  and  estimates  have  always  been 
considered  as  test  questions — they  show  who  is  for  and  who  against 
internal  improvement.  This  law  itself  went  the  whole  length,  and 
assumed  the  full  and  complete  power.  The  gentleman's  vote  sus 
tained  that  power,  in  every  form  in  which  the  various  propositions 
to  amend  presented  it.  He  went  for  the  entire  and  unrestrained 
authority,  without  consulting  the  states,  and  without  agreeinf  tr 
any  proportionate  distribution.  And  now  suffer  me  to  remind  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  is  this  very  same  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in 
every  form,  by  the  gentleman's  own  opinion,  that  is  so  plain  and 
manifest  a  usurpation,  that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  is  supposed 
to  be  justified  in  refusing  submission  to  any  laws  carrying  the  power 
into  effect.  Truly,  sir,  is  not  this  a  little  too  hard  ?  May  we  not 
crave  some  mercy,  under  favour  and  protection  of  the  gentleman's 
own  authority?  Admitting  that  a  road,  or  a  canal,  must  be  writ 
ten  down  flat  usurpation  as  ever  was  committed,  may  we  find  no 
mitigation  in  our  respect  for  his  place,  and  his  vote,  as  one  that 
knows  the  law  1 

The  tariff,  which  South  Carolina  had  an  efficient  hand  in  esta 
blishing,  in  1816,  and  this  asserted  power  of  internal  improvement, 
advanced  by  her  in  the  same  year,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  her  representatives  in  1824,  these  two  measures 
are  the  great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thought  to  be  justified 
In  breaking  up  the  union,  if  she  sees  fit  to  break  it  up ! 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  the  authority  of 


bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  And 
it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no 


leading  and  distinguished  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  in  sxip- 
port  of  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement.  I  repeat,  that,  up  to 
1824,  I,  for  one,  followed  Sooth  Carolina;  but,  when  that  star,  in 
its  ascension,  veered  off  in  an  unexpected  direction,  I  relied  on  its 
light  no  longer.  [Here  the  Vice-President  said,  "  Does  the  Chair 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  say,  that  the  per 
son  now  occupying  the  chair  of  the  senate  has  changed  Ku  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  1]  From  nothing  ever  .^A 
to  me,  sir,  have  I  had  reason-to  know  of  any  change  in  the  opinion's 
of  the  person  filling  the  chair  of  the  senate.  If  such  change  has 
taken  place,  I  regret  it.  I  speak  generally  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  Individuals,  we  know  there  are,  who  hold  opinions  fa 
vourable  to  the  power.  An  application  for  its  exercise,  in  behalf 
of  a  public  work  in  South  Carolina  itself,  is  now  pending,  I  believe, 
in  the  other  house,  presented  by  members  from  that  state. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps  not  without  some  tediousness  of  detail, 
shown  that  if  I  am  in  error,  on  the  subjects  of  internal  improvement, 
how,  and  in  what  company,  I  fell  into  that  error.  If  I  am  wrong, 
it  is  apparent  who  misled  me. 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honourable  member,  and  I  have  to 
complain  of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how  any  one 
could  misunderstand  me.  What  I^said  was,  not  that  I  wished  to 
put  off  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but*  on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  al 
ways  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  reduction,  as  uniformly  as  the 
gentleman  himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  a 
disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge.  I  do  not  allow  it  to  him. 
As  a  debt,  I  was,  I  am  for  paying  it,  because  it  is  a  charge  on  our 
finances,  and  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  But  I  observed,  that 
I  thought  I  perceived  a  morbid  fervour  on  that  subject — an  exces 
sive  anxiety  to  pay  off  the  debt,  not  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt 
simply,  as  because,  while  it  lasts,  it  furnishes  one  objection  to  dis 
union.  It  is  a  tie  of  common  interest,  while  it  lasts.  I  did  not 
impute  such  motives  to  the  honourable  member  himself,  but  that 
there  is  such  a  feeling  in  existence,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt. 
The  most  I  said  was,  that  if  one  effect  of  the  debt  was  to  strengthen 
our  union,  that  effect  itself  was  not  regretted  by  me,  however  much 
others  might  regret  it.  The  gentleman  has  not  seen  how  to  reply 
to  this,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  me  to  have  advanced  the  doc 
trine  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing.  Others,  I  must 
hope,  will  find  less  difficulty  in  understanding  me.  I  distinctly  and 
pointedly  caulioned  the  honourable  member  not  to  understand  me 
as  expressing  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  debt. 
I  repeated  this  caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once  ;  but  it  was 
thrown  away. 

On  yet  another  point,  I  was  still  more  unaccountably  misunder 
stood.  The  gentleman  had  harangued  against  "consolidation."  I 
told  him,  in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consolidation  to  which 
I  was  attached,  and  that  was  the  CONSOLIDATION  OF  OUR  UNION  ;  and 
that  this  was  precisely  that  consolidation  to  which  I  feared  others 
*re-e  not  attached.  That  such  consolidation  was  the  very  end  of 
the  constitution — the  leading  object,  as  they  had  informed  ns  them 
selves,  which  its  framers  had  kept  in  view.  I  turned  to  their  com 
munication,  and  read  their  very  words — "  the  consolidation  of  the 
union" — and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort  of  consolidation.  I 
said,  in  terms,  that  I  wished  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  augment 
the  powers  of  this  government ;  that  my  object  was  to  preserve,  not 
to  enlarge  ;  and  that  by  consolidating  the  union,  I  understood  no 
more  than  the  strengthening  of  the  union,  and  perpetuating  it. 
Having  been  thus  explicit;  having  thus  read,  from  the  printed 
book,  the  precise  words  which  I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  awn 
sentiments,  it  passes  comprehension,  how  any  man  could  under 
stand  me  as  contending  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  go 
vernment,  or  for  consolidation,  in  that  odious  sense,  in  which  it 
means  an  accumulation  in  the  federal  government  of  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  the  states. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  in  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  I  read  their  language  audibly,  and  word  for  word  ;  and 
I  pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I  have  now  done,  be- 
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federative  government  could  exist  without  a  similar 
provision.  Look  for  a  moment  to  the  consequence. 
If  South  Carolina  considers  the  revenue  laws  uncon- 


tween  the  consolidation  of  the  union,  and  that  other  obnoxious  con 
solidation  which  I  disclaimed.  And  yet  the  honourable  member 
misunderstood  me.  The  gentleman  had  said  that  he  wished  for  no 
fired  revenue — not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word,  he  could  convert  the 
capitol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do  it.  Why  all  this  fear  of  reve 
nue  1  Why,  sir,  because,  as  the  gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  con 
solidation.  Now,  this  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  a 
common  revenue  is  a  common  interest,  and  that  all  common  inte 
rests  tend  to  hold  the  union  of  the  states  together.  I  confess  I  like 
that  tendency;  if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  depreca 
ting  a  shilling's  fixed  revenue.  So  much,  sir,  for  consolidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  honourable 
gentleman  next  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me,  and  proceeded, 
with  an  effort,  neither  new,  nor  attended  with  new  success,  to  in 
volve  me  and  my  votes  in  inconsistency  and  contradiction.  I  am 
happy  the  honourable  gentleman  has  furnished  me  an  opportunity 
of  a  timely  remark  or  two  on  that  subject.  I  was  glad  he  approach 
ed  it,  for  it  is  a  question  1  enter  upon  without  fear  from  any  body. 
The  strenuous  toil  of  the  gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  incon 
sistency  between  my  dissent  to  the  tariff  in  1824,  and  my  vote  in 
1828.  It  is  labour  lost.  He  pays  undeserved  compliment  to  my 
speech  in  1824;  but  this  is  to  raise  me  high,  that  my  fall,  as  he 
would  have  it,  in  1828,  may  be  more  signal.  Sir,  there  was  no 
fall  at  all.  Between  the  ground  I  stood  on  in  1824,  and  that  I 
took  in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipice,  but  no  declivity.  It 
was  a  change  of  position,  to  meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the 
same  level.  A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole  matter.  In  1816,  I 
had  not  acquiesced  in  the  tariff,  then  supported  by  South  Carolina. 
To  some  parts  of  it,  especially,  I  felt  and  expressed  great  repug 
nance.  I  held  the  same  opinions  in  1821,  atthe  rneetingin  Faneuil 
Hall,  to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded.  I  said  then,  and  say 
now,  that,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority  of  congress  to  ex 
ercise  the  revenue  power,  with  direct  reference  to  the  protection  of 
manufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more  questionable,  in 
my  judgment,  than  the  power  of  internal  improvements.  I  must 
confess,  sir,  that,  in  one  respect,  some  impression  has  been  made  on 
my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's  publication  has  put  the  power 
in  a  very  strong  li^ht.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowledge, 
upon  grounds  of  construction  and  argument,  which  seem  impreg 
nable.  But  even  if  the  power  were  doubtful,  on  the  face  of  the 
constitution  itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted  in  the  first 
revenue  law  ever  passed  under  that  same  constitution  ;  and,  on 
this  ground,  as  a  matter  settled  by  contemporaneous  practice,  I  had 
refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion,  that  the  tariff  laws  tran 
scended  constitutional  limits,  as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  I 
did  say  at  Paneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  was,  that  this 
•was  odginally  matter  of  doubtful  construction.  The  gentleman 
himself,  I  suppose,  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the 
laws  are  plainly  against  the  constitution.  Mr.  Madison's  letters, 
already  referred  to,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able 
exposition  extant,  of  this  part  of  the  constitution.  He  has  satisfied 
me,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  government  had  left  it  an  open 
question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  I 
voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and 
I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwithstanding  our  dissent,  the 
great  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky, 
went  for  the  bill,  in  almost  unbroken  column,  and  it  passed.  Con 
gress  and  the  president  sanctioned  it,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the  ' 
land.  What,  then,  were  we  to  do1!  Our  only  option  was,  either  jj 
to  fall  in  with  this  settled  course  of  public  policy,  and  accommo- 
date  ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine,  and  talk  of  nullifying  the  statute  by  state  inter 
ference. 

This  last,  alternative  did  not  suit  our  principles,  and,  of  course, 
•we  adopted  the  former.  In  1827,  the  subject  came  again  before 
congress,  on  a  proposition  favourable  to  wool  and  woollens.  We 
looked  upon  the  system  of  protection  as  being  fixed  and  settled. 
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stitutional,  and  has  a  right  to  prevent  their  execution 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  clear 
constitutional  objection  to  their  collection  in  every 


The  law  of  1824  remained.  It  had  gone  into  full  operation,  and, 
in  regard  to  some  objects  intended  by  it,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had 
produced  all  its  expected  effects.  No  man  proposed  to  repeal  it; 
no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  general  contest  on  its  principle. 
But,  owing  to  subsequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  the  benefit 
intended  by  it  to  wool  and  woollen  fabrics  had  not  been  realized. 
Events,  not  known  here  when  the  law  passed,  had  taken  place, 
which  defeated  its  object  in  that  particular  respect.  A  measure 
was  accordingly  brought  forward  to  meet  this  precise  deficiency,  to 
remedy  this  particular  defect.  It  was  limited  to  wool  and  woollens. 
Was  ever  any  thing  more  reasonable  1  If  the  policy  of  the  tariff 
laws  had  become  established  in  principle,  as  the  permanent  policy  oi 
the  government,  should  they  not  be  revised  and  amended,  and  made 
equal,  like  other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  require  ? 
Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopting  the  system,  were  we  to  re 
fuse  to  cure  its  manifest  defects,  after  it  became  adopted,  and  when 
no  one  attempted  its  repeal  1  And  this,  sir,  is  the  inconsistency  so 
much  bruited.  I  had  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824 — but  it  pass 
ed;  and  in  1827  and  1828,  I  voted  to  amend  it,  in  a  point  essential 
to  the  interest  of  my  constituents.  Where  is  the  inconsistency  1 
Could  I  do  otherwise  1  Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in 
always  giving  negative  votes  ?  Does  it  require  of  a  public  man  to 
refuse  to  concur  in  amending  laws,  because  they  passed  against 
his  consent  1  Having  voted  against  the  tariff  originally,  does  con 
sistency  demand  that  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  maintain  an 
unequal  tariff,  burdensome  to  my  own  constituents,  in  many  re 
spects,  favourable  in  none?  To  consistency  of  that  sort,  I  lay  no 
claim  ;  and  there  is  another  sort  to  which  I  lay  as  little — and  that 
is,  a  kind  of  consistency  by  which  persons  feel  themselves  as  much 
bound  to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it  has  become  a  law  of  the  land, 
as  before.  ^  ' 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  1  have  said,  to  the  single  object  in 
which  the  tariff  of  1824  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  effect,  passed 
the  house  of  representatives,  but  was  lost  here.  We  had  then  the 
act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  the  history  of  a  measure  so  recent. 
Its  enemies  spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  thought  would  render  it 
distasteful;  its  friends  took  it,  drugged  as  it  was.  Vast  amounts 
of  property,  many  millions,  had  been  invested  in  manufactures, 
under  the  inducements  of  the  act  of  1824.  Events  called  loudly, 
as  I  thought,  for  further  regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of  protec- 
lion  intended  by  that  act.  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  such  regula 
tions,  and  desired  nothing  more  ;  but  certainly  was  not  to  be  ban 
tered  out  of  my  purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on 
molasses,  put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  it  ob 
noxious.  The  vote  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  un 
wise  ;  but  it  is  little  less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  incon 
sistency  with  opposition  to  the  former  law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I  have  little  now  to  say 
Another  opportunity  may  be  presented.  I  remarked  the  other  day, 
that  this  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New  England  ;  and  yet, 
sir.  New  England  is  charged,  with  vehemence,  as  being  favourable, 
or  charged  with  equal  vehemence,  as  being  unfavourable  to  the  ta 
riff  policy,  just  as  best  suits  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  for  making 
some  charge  against  her.  The  credulity  of  the  public  has  been 
put  to  its  extreme  capacity  of  false  impression,  relative  to  her  con 
duct  in  this  particular.  Through  all  the  south,  during  the  late  con 
test,  it  was  New  England  policy,  and  a  New  England  administra 
tion,  that  was  afflicting  the  country  with  a  tariff  policy  beyond  all 
endurance  ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany,  even  the  act 
of  1828  itself,  the  very  sublimated  essence  of  oppression,  according 
to  southern  opinions,  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those  blessings, 
for  which  the  west  was  indebted  to  the  "  generous  south." 

With  large  investments  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
many  and  various  interests  connected  with  and  dependent  on  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  New  England,  any  more  than  other 
portions  of  the  country,  will  now  consent  to  any  measure,  destruc 
tive  or  highly  dangerous.  The  duty  of  the  government,  at  the  pre 
sent  moment,  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy  ;  to  main- 
lain  the  position  which  it  has  assumed;  and,  for  one,  I  shall  feel  il 
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other  port,  "and  no  revenue  could  be  collected  any 
where,  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal.  It  is  no  answer 
to  repeat,  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so 


an  indispensable  obligation  to  hold  it  steady,  as  far  as  in  my  power, 
to  that  degree  of  protection  which  it  has  undertaken  to  bestow.  No 
more  of  the  tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he  chose  to  consider  a  charge 
made  by  me  against  South  Carolina,  the  honourable  member,  Mr. 
President,  has  taken  up  a  new  crusade  against  New  England. 
Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  in  which  his 
success,  perhaps,  had  be'en  neither  distinguished  nor  satisfactory, 
and  letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tariff,  he  sallied  forth,  in  a 
general  assault  on  the  opinions,  politics,  and  parties  of  New  Eng 
land,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty  years.  This  is 
natural.  The  "  narrow  policy"  of  the  public  lands  had  proved  a 
legal  settlement  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to  be  removed. 
The  "  accursed  policy"  of  the  tariff,  also,  had  established  the  fact 
of  its  birth  and  parentage,  in  the  same  state.  No  wonder,  there 
fore,  the  gentleman  wished  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  expressed  it, 
into  the  enemy's  country.  Prudently  willing  to  quit  these  subjects, 
he  was,  doubtless,  desirous  of  fastening  on  others,  which  could  not 
be  transferred  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  politics  of 
New  England  became  his  theme  ;  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his 
speech,  I  think,  that  he  menaced  me  with  such  sore  discomfiture. 
Discomfiture !  Why,  sir,  when  he  attacks  any  thing  which  I 
maintain,  and  overthrows  it ;  when  he  turns  the  right  or  left  of  any 
position  which  I  take  up;  when  he  drives  me  from  any  ground  I 
choose  to  occupy;  he  may  then  talk  of  discomfiture,  but  not  till 
that  distant  day.  What  has  he  done  ?  Has  he  maintained  his  own 
charges  1  Has  he  proved  what  he  alleged  1  Has  he  sustained 
himself  in  his  attack  on  the  government,  and  on  the  history  of  the 
north,  in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  disproved  a  fact, 
refuted  a  proposition,  weakened  an  argument,  maintained  by  me  1 
Has  he  come  within  beat  of  drum  of  any  position  of  mine  ?  Ok, 
no,  but  he  has  "  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  !"  Car 
ried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  !  Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of 
a  war  has  he  made  of  it?  Why,  sir,  he  has  stretched  a  drag-net 
over  the  whole  surface  of  perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons, 
frothy  paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular  addresses ;  over  whatever 
ihe  pulpit,  in  its  moments  of  alarm,  the  press  in  its  heats,  and  par 
ties  in  their  extravagance,  have  severally  thrown  off,  in  limes  of 
general  excitement  and  violence.  He  has  thus  swept  together  a 
mass  of  such  things  as,  but  that  they  are  now  old,  the  public  health 
would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave  in  their  state  of  dispersion. 
For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  honourable  member,  while  he  recited,  with  his  usual 
grace  and  spirit,  and  with  evident  high  gusto,  speeches,  pamphlets, 
addresses,  and  all  the  el  cetcras  of  the  political  press,  such  as  warm 
heads  produce  in  warm  times;  and  such  as  it  would  be  "  discomfi 
ture,"  indeed,  for  any  one,  whose  taste  did  not  delight  in  that  sort 
of  reading,  to  be  obliged  to  peruse.  This  is  his  war.  This  it  is  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this 
sort,  that  he  flatters  himself  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels 
fit  to  adorn  a  senator's  brow  ! 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will,  I  trust,  not  be  expected  that  I 
should,  either  now,  or  at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago  into  parts, 
and  answer  and  examine  its  components.  I  shall  hardly  bestow 
upon  it  all,  a  general  remark  or  two.  In  the  run  of  forty  years, 
sir,  under  this  constitution,  we  have  experienced  sundry  successive 
violent  party  contests.  Party  arose,  indeed,  with  the  constitution 
itself,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  attended  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  history.  Whether  any  other  constitution  than 
the  old  articles  of  confederation,  was  desirable,  was,  itself,  a  ques 
tion  on  which  parties  formed  ;  if  a  new  constitution  were  framed, 
Trial  powers  should  be  given  to  it,  was  another  question;  and, 
when  it  had  been  formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent  of  the 
powers  actually  conferred,  was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  ex 
isted,  under  the  first  administration,  as  distinctly  marked  as  those 
which  manifested  themselves  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  con- 
vest  immediately  preceding  the  political  change  in  1801,  and  that, 
again,  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  are 
other  instances  of  party  excitement,  of  something  more  than  usual 


long  as  the  question  of  its  legality  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  state  itself;  for  every  law  operating  injuriously 
upon  any  local  interest  will  be  perhaps  thought,  and 


strength  and  intensity.  In  all  these  conflicts,  there  was,  no  doubt, 
much  of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides.  It  would  be  impossible,  il 
one  had  a  fancy  for  such  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  quan 
tum  of  violence  between  these  contending  parties.  There  was 
enough  in  each,  as  must  always  be  expected  in  popular  govern 
ments.  With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  decorous  discussion,  there 
was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also,  of  declamation,  virulence,  crimina 
tion,  and  abuse.  In  regard  to  any  party,  probably,  at  one  of  the 
leading  epochs  ia  the  history  of  parties,  enough  may  be  found  to 
make  out  another  equally  inflamed  exhibition,  as  that  with  which 
the  honourable  member  has  edified  us.  For  myself,  sir,  I  shall  not 
rake  among  the  rubbish  of  by-gone  limes,  to  see  what  I  can  find,  or 
whether  1  can  not  find  something,  by  which  1  can  fix  a  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  any  state,  any  party,  or  any  part  of  the  country. 
General  Washington's  administration  was  steadily  and  zealously 
maintained,  as  we  all  know,  by  New  England.  It  was  violently 
opposed  elsewhere.  We  know  in  what  quarter  he  had  the  most 
earnesl,  constant,  and  persevering  support,  in  all  his  great  and 
leading  measures.  We  know  where  his  private  and  personal  cha 
racter  were  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attachment  and  venera 
tion  ;  and  we  know,  too,  where  his  measures  were  opposed,  his 
services  slighted,  and  his  character  vilified.  We  know,  or  we 
might  know,  if  we  turned  to  the  journals,  who  expressed  respect, 
gratitude,  and  regret,  when  he  retired  from  the  chief  magistracy  ; 
and  who  refused  to  express  either  respect,  gratitude,  or  regret.  1 
shall  not  open  those  journals.  Publications  more  abusive  or  scur 
rilous  never  saw  the  light,  than  were  sent  forth  against  Washing 
ton,  and  all  his  leading  measures,  from  presses  south  of  New  Eng 
land.  But  I  shall  not  look  them  up.  1  employ  no  scavengers — no 
one  is  in  attendance  on  me,  tendering  such  means  of  retaliation  ; 
and,  if  there  were,  with  an  ass's  load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge 
as  that  which  the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I  would  not 
touch  one  of  them.  I  see  enough  of  the  violence  of  our  own  times, 
to  be  no  way  anxious  to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  the  ex^raVagan- 
ces  of  times  past.  Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  purpose? 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the 
attack  was  begun  ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  sentiments 
and  opinions,  which,  I  have  thought,  tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of 
which  the  honourable  member  seems  to  have  adopted  himself,  and 
undertaken  to  defend.  New  England  has,  at  times,  so  argues  the 
gentleman,  held  opinions  as  dangerous  as  those  which  he  now 
holds.  Suppose  this  were  so;  why  should  he,  therefore,  abuse 
New  England  ?  If  he  finds  himself  countenanced  by  acts  of  hers, 
how  is  it  that,  while  he  relies  on  these  acts,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to 
cover,  their  authors  with  reproach  ?  But,  sir,  if,  in  the  course  of 
forty  years,  there  have  been  undue  effervescences  of  party  in  New 
England,  has  the  same  thing  happened  no  where  else  ?  Party  ani 
mosity  and  party  outrage,  not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere,  de 
nounced  President  Washington,  not  only  as  a  federalist,  but  as  a 
tory,  a  British  agent,  a  man  who,  in  his  high  office,  sanctioned  cor 
ruption.  But  does  the  honourable  member  suppose,  that,  if  I  had 
a  tender  here,  who  should  put  such  an  effusion  of  wickedness  and 
folly  in  my  hand,  that  I  would  stand  up  and  read  it  against  the 
south  7  Parties  ran  into  great  heats,  again,  ip  1799  and  1800. 
What  was  said,  sir,  or  rather,  what  was  not  said,  in  those  years, 
against  John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde 
pendence,  and  its  admilted  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of  congress? 
If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse  and 
frothy  violence  ;  if  he  has  a  determined  proclivity  to  such  pursuits, 
there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac,  much  to  his 
taste,  yet  untouched — I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  were  violent.  But,  then,  there  was  violence  on  both 
sides,  and  violence  in  every  state.  Minorities  and  majorities  were 
equally  violent.  There  was  no  more  violence  against  the  war  in 
New  England,  than  in  other  states ;  nor  any  more  appearance  of 
violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  population,  grealer  facility 
of  assembling,  and  more  presses,  there  may  have  been  more  in 
quantity  spoken  and  printed  there,  than  in  some  other  places.  In 
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certainly  represented,  as  unconstitutional,  and,  as  has 
been  shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an  earlier 


the  article  of  sermons,  too,  New  England  is?  somewhat  more  abun 
dant  lhan  South  Carolina;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  chance  of  find 
ing  here  and  there  an  exceptionable  one,  may  be  greater.  I  hope, 
too,  there  are  more  good  ones.  Opposition  may  have  been  more 
formidable  in  New  England,  as  it  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  the 
whole  population  ;  but  it  was  no  more  unrestrained  in  its  principle, 
or  violent  in  manner.  The  minorities  dealt  quite  as  harshly  with 
their  own  slate  governments,  as  the  majorities  dealt  with  the  ad 
ministration  here.  There  were  presses  on  both  sides,  popular 
meetings  on  both  sides,  ay,  and  pulpits  on  both  sides,  also.  The 
gentleman's  purveyors  have  only  catered  for  him  among  the  pro 
ductions  of  one  side.  I  certainly  shall  not  supply  the  deficiency  by 
furnishing  samples  of  the  other.  I  leave  to  him,  and  to  them,  the 
whole  concern. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  part  of  this,  their 
grateful  occupation  ;  if,  in  all  their  researches,  they  find  any  thing 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  or  New  England,  or  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  any  legislative,  or  other  public  body,  disloyal  to  the  union, 
speaking  slightly  of  its  value,  proposing  to  break  it  up,  or  recom 
mending  non-intercourse  with  neighbouring  slates,  on  account  of 
difference  of  political  opinion,  then,  sir,  I  give  them  all  up  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  unrestrained  rebuke;  excepting,  however, 
that  he  will  extend  his  buffelings,  in  like  manner,  to  all  similar 
'proceedings,  wherever  else  found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of  former  parties,  now 
no  longer  in  being,  by  their  received  appellations,  and  has  underta 
ken  to  instruct  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their  principles, 
but  of  their  respective  pedigrees,  also.  He  has  ascended  to  the 
origin,  and  run  out  their  genealogies.  With  most  exemplary  mo 
desty,  he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  he  professes  to  have  be 
longed  himself,  as  the  true  Pure,  the  only  honest,  patriotic  party, 
derived  by  regular  descent,  from  father  to  son,  from  the  time  of  the 
virtuous  Romans  !  Spreading  before  us  the  family  tree  of  political 
parties,  he  takes  especial  care  to  show  himself  snugly  perched  on  a 
popular  bough  !  He  is  wakeful  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  such 
rules  of  descent,  as  shall  bring  him  in,  in  exclusion  of  others,  as  an 
heir  to  the  inheritance  of  all  public  virtue,  and  all  true  political 
principle.  His  party,  and  his  opinions,  are  sure  to  be  orthodox  ; 
heterodoxy  is  confined  to  his  opponents.  He  spoke,  sir,  of  the 
federalists,  and  I  thought  I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare 
a  little,  when  he  ventured  on  that  ground.  I  expected  he  would 
draw  his  sketches  rather  lightly,  when  he  looked  on  the  circle 
reund  him,  and,  especially,  if  he  should  cast  his  thoughts  to  the 
high  places,  out  of  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to 
Rome,  ad  annum  urbe  ctmdila,  and  found  the  fathers  of  the  fede 
ralists,  in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that  renowned  empire!  He 
traced  the  flow  of  federal  blood  down,  through  successive  ages  and 
centuries,  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the  American  lories, 
(of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  twenty  in  the  Carolinas,  for  one 
in  Massachusetts.)  From  the  lories  he  followed  it  to  the  federal 
ists  ;  and,  as  the  federal  party  was  broken  up,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  transmitting  it  further  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  he 
seems  to  have  discovered,  that  it  has  gone  off,  collaterally,  though 
against  all  the  canons  of  descent,  into  the  ultras  of  France,  and 
finally  become  extinguished,  like  exploded  gas,  among  the  adhe 
rents  of  Don  Miguel !  This,  sir,  is  an  abstract  of  the  gentleman's 
history  of  federalism.  I  am  not  about  to  controvert  it.  It  is  not, 
at  present,  worth  the  pnins  of  refutation;  because,  sir,  if.  at  this 
day,  any  one  feels  the  sin  of  federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  con 
science,  he  can  easily  obtain  remission.  He  may  even  obtain  an 
indulgence,  if  he  be  desirous  of  repeating  the  same  transgression. 
It  is  an  affair  of  no  difficulty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line  of  pa 
triotic  descent.  A  man,  now-a-days,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  po 
litical  parentage.  He  may  elect  his  own  father.  Federalist,  or 
not,  he  may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favoured  stock, 
and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He  may  carry  back  his  pretensions 
just  as  far  as  the  honourable  gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may  make 
himself  out  the  honourable  gentleman's  cousin,  and  -prove,  satisfac 
torily,  that  he  is  descended  from  the  same  political  .great  grandfa- 


day,  the  union  would  have  been  dissolved  in  its  in 
fancy.  The  excise  law  in  Pennsylvania,  the  embargo 
and  non-intercourse  law  in  the  eastern  states,  the 

Ther.  All  this  is  allowable.  We  all  know  a  process,  sir,  by  which 
the  whole  Essex  Junto  could,  in  one  hour,  be  all  washed  white  from 
their  ancient  federalism,  and  come  out,  every  one  of  them,  an  ori 
ginal  democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool !  Some  of  them  have  actually 
undergone  the  operation,  and  they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only 
inconvenience  it  occasions,  as  they  tell  us,  is  a  slight  tendency  of 
the  blood  to  the  face,  a  soft  suffusion,  which,  however,  is  very  tran 
sient,  since  nothing  is  said  by  those  whom  they  join,  calculated  to 
deepen  the.  red  on  the  cheek,  but  a  prudent  silence  observed,  in  re 
gard  to  all  the  past.  Indeed,  sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation  have 
been  bestowed,  and  some  crumbs  of  comfort  have  fallen,  not  a  thou 
sand  miles  from  the  door  of  the  Hartford  convention  itself.  And  if 
the  author  of  the  ordinance  of  178V  possessed  the  other  requisite 
'  qualifications,  there  is  no  knowing,  notwithstanding  his  federalism, 
to  what  heights  of  favour  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such  as  it  was,  into  New 
England,  the  honourable  gentleman  all  along  professes  to  be  acting 
on  the  defensive.  He  elects  to  consider  me  as  having  assailed 
South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he  comes  forth  only  as  her  cham 
pion,  and  in  her  defence.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any  at 
tack  whatever  on  South  Carolina.  Nothing  like  it.  The  honoura 
ble  member,  in  his  first  speech,  expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to 
revenue,  and  some  other  topics,  which  I  heard  both  with  pain  and 
with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman  that  I  was  aware  that  such 
sentiments  were  entertained  out  of  the  government,  but  had  not  ex 
pected  to  find  them  advanced  in  it;  that  I  knew  there  were  persons 
in  the  south  who  speak  of  our  union  with  indifference  or  doubt,  ta 
king  pains  to  magnify  its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits; 
that  the  honourable  member  himself,  I  was  sure,  could  never  be 
one  of  these  ;  and  I  regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  he 
had  avowed,  because  I  thought  their  obvious  tendency  was  to  en 
courage  feelings  of  disrespect  to  the  union,  and  to  weaken  its  con 
nexion.  This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  I  said  on  the 
subject.  And  this  constitutes  the  attack,  which  called  on  the 
chivalry  of  the  gentleman,  in  his  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such  a 
foray,  among  the  party  pamphlefs  and  party  proceedings  of  Massa 
chusetts!  If  he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or  disre» 
spect  of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  true. 
But,  if  he  means  that  I  had  assailed  the  character  of  the  stale,  her 
honour,  or  patriotism  ;  that  I  had  reflected  on  her  history  or  her 
conduct;  he  had  not  the  slightest  giound  for  any  such  assumption. 
I  did  not  even  refer,  I  ihink,  in  my  observations,  to  any  collection 
of  individuals.  1  said  nothing  of  Ihe  recent  conventions.  I  spoke 
in  the  most  guarded  and  careful  manner,  and  only  expressed  my 
regret  for  the  publication  of  opinions  which  I  presumed  the  honour 
able  member  disapproved  as  much  as  myself.  In  this,  it  seems,  1 
was  mistaken.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman  has  dis 
claimed  any  sentiment,  or  any  opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti-union 
tendency,  which  on  all,  or  any  of  the  recenl  occasions,  has  been 
expressed.  The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  has  been  rather  to  prove, 
that,  in  divers  times  and  manners,  sentiments  equally  liable  to 
objection  have  been  promulged  in  New  England.  And  one  would 
suppose  that  his  object,  in  this  reference  to  Massachusells,  was  to 
find  a  precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the  south,  were  il  not  for 
the  reproach  and  contumely  with  which  he  labours,  all  along,  to 
load  these,  his  own  chosen  precedents.  By  way  of  defending  South 
Carolina  from  what  he  chooses  to  think  an  allack  on  her,  he  first 
quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  denounces  that  ex 
ample,  in  good  set  terms.  This  two-fold  purpose,  not  very  con 
sistent  with  itself,  one  would  think,  was  exhibited  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  He  referred,  for  instance,  to  Ihe  Hart 
ford  convention.  Did  he  do  this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of  re 
proach  1  Apparently  for  both  :  for  he  told  us  that  he  should  find  no 
fault  with  the  mere  fact  of  holding  such  a  convention,  and  consider 
ing  and  discussing  such  questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  and 
there  discussed  ;  but  what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it 
was  holden,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  then  existing 
We  were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and  the  country  needed  all  our  aid — 
the  hand  of  government  required  to  be  strengthened,  not  weaken- 
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carriage  tax  in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed  unconstitu 
tional,  and  were  more  unequal  in  their  operation  than 
any  of  the  laws  now  complained  of ;  but  fortunately 

e(] — and  patriotism  should  have  postponed  such  proceedings  to 
another  day.  The  thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent;  the  time  and 
manner  of  it,  only,  a  subject  of  censure.  Now,  sir,  I  go  much  fur 
ther,  on  this  point,  than  the  honourable  member.  Supposing,  as  the 
gentleman  seems  to,  that  the  Hartford  convention  assembled  for  any 
such  purpose  as  breaking-  up  the  union,  because  they  thought  un 
constitutional  laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  consult  on  that  subject, 
or  to  calculate  the  value_  of  the  tmion ;  supposing  this  lobe  their  pur 
pose,  or  any  part  of  it,  then,  I  say  the  meeting  itself  was  disloyal, 
and  was  obnoxious  to  censure,  whether  held  in  lime  of  peace  or 
time  of.  war,  or  under  whatever  circumstances.  The  material 
question;  is  the  object.  Is  dissolution  the  object  ?  If  it  be,  external 
circumstances  may  make  it  a  more  or  less  aggravated  case,  but 
can  not  affect  the  principle.  I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  sir,  that  the 
Hartford  convention  was  pardonable,  .even  to  Ihe  extent  of  the 
gentleman's  admission,  if  ils  objects  were  really  such  as  have  been 
imputed  to  it.  Sir,  there  never  was  a  time,  under  any  degree  of 
excitement,  in  which  the  Hartford  convention,  or  any  other  con- 
yention,  could  maintain  itself  one  moment  in  New  England,  if  as 
sembled  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  gentleman  says  would  have 
been  an  allowable  purpose.  To  hold  conventions  to  decide  ques 
tions  of  constitulional  law  ! — to  try  the  binding  validity  of  statutes, 
by  votes  in  a  convention  !  Sir,  Ihe  Hartford  convention,  I  presume, 
would  not  desire  that  the  honourable  gentleman  should  be  their 
defender  or  advocate,  if  he  puts  their  case  upon  such  untenable  and 
extravagant  grounds. 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  to  find  with  these  recently 
promulgated  South  Carolina  opinions.  And,  certainly,  he  need 
have  none  ;  for  his  own  sentiments,  as  now  advanced,  and  advan 
ced  on  reflection,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend  them, 
go  the  full  length  of  all  these  opinions.  I  propose,  sir,  to  say  some 
thing  on  these,  and  to  consider  how  far  they  are  just  and  constitu 
tional.  Before  doing  that,  however,  let  me  observe,  that  the  eulo- 
gium  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the  stale  of  South  Carolina, 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other 
merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  1  shall  not  acknowledge 
that  the  honourable  member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever 
of  distinguished  talent,  or  distinguished  character,  South  Carolina 
has  produced.  [  claim  part  of  the  honour,  I  partake  in  the  pride, 
of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all. 
The  Laurenses,  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumplers,  the 
Marions — Americans,  all — whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  state  lines,  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of 
being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day 
and  generation,  they  served  and  honoured  the  country,  and  the 
whole  country;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  6T  the  whole 
country.  Him,  whose  honoured  name  the  gentleman  himself  bears 
—does  he  suppose  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon 
the  light  in  Massachusetts,  instead  of  South  Carolina'!  Sir,  does 
he  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name,  so  bright,  as 
to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  sir,  increased  gratification  and 
delight,  rather.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of 
ine  spirit  which  is  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet 
none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels 
down.  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here,  in  the  Se 
nate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merii,  because  it  happened  to 
spring  up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  state,  or  neighbour 
hood  ;  when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  ho 
mage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere 
devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country;  or,  if  I  see  an  uncommon  en 
dowment  of  heaven — if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in 
any  son  of  the  south — and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice,  or  gan 
grened  by  state  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair 
from  his  just  charac'er  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth  ! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections — let  me  indulge  in 
refreshing  remembrance  of  the  past — let  me  remind  you  that  in 
early  times  no  slates  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle 


none  of  those  states  discovered  that  they  had  th& 
right  now  claimed  by  South  Carolina.  The  war- 
into  which  we  were  forced,  to  support  the  dignity  of 


and  of  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  Would 
to  God,  that  harmony  might  again  return!  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
they  went  through  the  revolution — hand  in  hand  they  stood  round 
the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean, 
on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  alienalion  and 
dislrust,  are  the  growlh,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of  false  principles 
since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great 
arm  never  scatlered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts 
-she  needs  none.  There  she  is — behold  her,  and  judge  for  your 
selves.  There  is  her  history — Ihe  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lex. 
ington,  and'  Bunker  Hill — and  there  they  will  remain  for  ever. 
The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  independ 
ence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  stale,  from  New  Eng 
land  to  Georgia  ;  and  there  they  will  lie  for  ever.  And,  sir,  where 
American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice ;  and  where  ils  youth  was 
nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its 
manhood,  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion 
shall  wound  it — if  parly  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at 
and  tear  it — if  folly  and  madness — if  uneasiness,  under  salutary  and 
necessary  restraint — shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  Union, 
by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end, 
by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked  :  it  will' 
stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  vigour  it  may  still  retain,  over 
the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it 
must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the 
very  spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  President,  by  far  the 
most  grave  and  important  duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me, 
by  this  occasion.  Ii  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  are  here 
assembled.  I  might  well  have  desired  that  so  weighty  a  task  should 
have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands.  I  could  have  wished  that 
it  should  have  been  executed  by  those,  whose  character  and  expe 
rience  give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opinions,  such  as  cannot 
possibly  belong  to  mine.  But,  sir,  1  have  met  the  occasion,  not 
sought  it;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments,  without 
challenging  for  them  any  particular  regard,  with  studied  plainness, 
and  as  much  precision  as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honourable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  Ihe  state  legislatures  to  interfere, 
whenever,  in  their  judgment,  ibis  government  transcends  its  con 
stitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right,  as  a  right  existing  under 
the  constitution ;  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it,  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent  revolution. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of  the 
states,  thus  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  general  government,  of  checking  il,  and  of  compel 
ling  it  lo  conform  to  their  opinion  of  the  extent  of  its  powers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  power  of  judging 
of  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority,  is  not  lodged  ex 
clusively  in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch  of  it,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  states  may  lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and 
each  state  for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of  the  gene 
ral  government  transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist,  that  if  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in 
the  opinion  of  any  state  government,  require  it,  such  state  govern 
ment  may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an  act  of  the  gene 
ral  government,  which  it  deems  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitu 
tional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  him  to  be  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains.  I  propose 
to  consider  it,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  constitution.  Allow  me 
to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  thai  I  call  Ihis  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine,  only  because  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  denominated 
it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberly  to  say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a  state, 
has  ev,er  advanced  these  sentiments  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never 
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the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  might  have 
ended  in  defeat  and  disgrace  instead  of  victory  and 
honour,  if  the  states  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous  and 

may.  That  a  great  majority  of  her  people  are  opposed  to  the  tariff 
laws,  is  doubtless  true.  That  a  majority,  somewhat  less  lhan  that 
just  mentioned,  conscientiously  believe  these  laws  unconstitutional, 
may  probably  also  be  true.  But  that  any  majority  holds  to  the 
right  of  direct  state  interference,  at  state  discretion,  the  right  of 
nullifying  acts  of  congress,  by  acts  of  state  legislation,  is  more  than 
I  know,  and  what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  honourable  gentleman, 
who  do  maintain  these  opinions,  is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the 
recent  expression  of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances  attending  its 
utterance  and  publication  justify  us  in  supposing  was  not  unpre 
meditated.  "  The  sovereignly  of  the  state — never  to  be  controlled, 
construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by  her  own  feelings  of  honourable 
justice." 

[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said,  that  for  the  purpose  of  being 
clearly  understood,  he  would  state,  that  his  proposition  was  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"  That  this  assemby  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare, 
that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  as  resulting 
from  the  compact,  to  which  the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the 
plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  com 
pact,  as  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal 
pable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the 
said  compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  authori 
ties,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them."] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed : 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  existence  of  the  resolu 
tion  which  the  gentleman  read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and  that  he 
relies  on  it  as  his  authority.  I  know  the  source,  too,  from  which 
it  is  understood  to  have  proceeded.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
much  respect  for  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison ;  they 
would  weigh  greatly  with  me,  always.  But,  before  the  authority 
of  his  opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gentleman's  proposition,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair  interpretation  of  that  resolution, 
to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  understood  to  have  given  his  sanction. 
As  the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is  an  authority  for  him.  Possibly, 
he  may  not  have  adopted  the  right  construction.  That  resolution 
declares,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted,  by  the  general  government,  the  states  •may  interpose  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil.  But  how  interpose,  and  what  does  this 
declaration  purport  1  Does  it  mean  no  more,  than  that  there  may 
be  extreme  cases,  in  which  the  people,  in  any  mode  of  assembling, 
may  resist  usurpation,  and  relieve  themselves  from  a  tyrannical 
government  1  No  one  will  deny  this.  Such  resistance  is  not  only 
acknowledged  to  be  just  in  America,  but  in  England  also.  Black- 
stone  admits  as  much,  in  the  theory,  and  practice,  too,  of  the  Eng 
lish  constitution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose  the  Carolina  doctrine,  do 
not  deny  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  throw  off  any  govern 
ment,  when  it  become  oppressive  and  intolerable,  and  erect  a  better 
in  its  stead.  We  all  know  that  civil  insiitutions  are  established  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  that  when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of 
their  existence,  they  may  be  changed.  But  I  do  not  understand 
the  doctrine  now  contended  for  to  be  that  which,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  we  may  call  the  right  of  revolution.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  maintain,  that,  without  revolution,  without  civil  com 
motion,  without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for  supposed  abuse  anil-  trans 
gression  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  lies  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  state  governments. 

[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose  :  He  did  not  contend,  he  said,  for  the  mere 
right  of  revolution,  but  for  the  right  of  constitutional  resistance. 
What  he  maintained,  was,  that,  in  case  of  a  plain,  palpable  viola 
tion,  of  the  constitution,  by  the  general  government,  a  state  may  in 
terpose ;  and  that  this  interposition  is  constitutional.] 
Mr.  Webster  resumed: 

So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  find  that  I 
did  not  misunderstand  him.     What  he  contends  for,  is,  that  it  is 


unconstitutional'  measure,  had  thought  they  possessed 
the  right  of  nullifying  the  act  by  which  it  was  de 
clared,  and  denying  supplies  for  its  prosecution, 

constitutional  to  interrupt  the  administration  of  the  conMitatioij 
itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn  to  adminr* 
ter  it,  by  the  direct  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the  stales,  in 
virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inherent  right  in  the  peo 
ple  to  reform  their  government,  I  do  not  deny;  and  they  have 
another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws,  without 
overturning  the  government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine,  that  un 
constitutional  laws  bind  the  people.  The  great  qnestiou  is,  whose 
prerogative  is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutional- 
ity  of  the  laws?  On  that,  the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposi 
tion,  that,  in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  constitution  by 
congress,  the  states  have  a  constitutional  right  to  inlerfere,  and 
annul  the  law  of  congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  :  I 
do  not  admit  it.  If.  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more  than  to. 
assert  the  right  of  revolution,  for  justifiable  cause,  he  would  have 
said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can 
be  a  middle  course,  between  submission  to  the  laws,  when  regularly 
pronounced  constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance, 
which  is  revolution,  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say,  the  right  of 
a  state  to  annul  a  law  of  congress,  can  not  be  maintained,  hut  on 
the  ground  of  the  unalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppression  ;  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  an 
ultimate  violent  remedy  above  the  constitution,  and  in  defiance  ot 
the  constitution,  which  may  be  resorted  to  when  a  revolution  is  to 
be  justified.  But  I  do  not  admit,  that,  under  the  constitution,  and 
in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  any  mode  in  which  a  state  govera- 
ment,  as  a  member  of  the  union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progresi 
of  the  general  government,  by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  government,  and 
the  source  of  its  power.  Whose  agent  is  it  1  Is  it  the  creature  of 
the  state  legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  peopled  If  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  state  governments, 
then  they  may  control  it,  provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner  of 
controlling  it ;  if  it  be  the  agent  of  the  people,  then  the  people 
alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify,  or  reform  it.  It  is  observ 
able  enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
contends,  leads  him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not  only  that 
this  general  government  is  the  creature  of  the  stales,  but  that  it  is 
the  creature  of  each  of  the  states  severally;  so  that  each  may 
assert  the  power,  for  itself,  of  determining  whether  it  acts  within 
the  limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of  four-and-twenty 
masters,  of  different  wills  and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to 
obey  all;  This  absurdity  (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  mis* 
conception  as  to  the  origin  of  this  government  and  its  true  charac 
ter.  It  is,  sir,  the  people's  constitution,  the  people's  government; 
made  for  the  people;  made  by  the  people;  and  answerable  to  the 
people.  The  people  of  the  United  Stales  have  declared  that  this 
constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either  admit  the 
proposition,  or  dispute  tb,eir  authority.  The  states  are,  unques 
tionably,  sovereign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by 
this  supreme  law.  But  the  state  legislatures,  as  political  bodies, 
however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over  the  people.  So  far 
as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  general  government,  so  fat 
the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  government  holds  of  the, 
people,  and  not  of  the  state  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of  ihe 
same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general  government  and 
the  stflte  governments  derive  (heir  authority  from  the  same  sourc"- 
Neither  can,  in  relation  to.  the  other,  be  called  primary,  though  one 
is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the.other  general  and  residuary.  The 
national  government  possesses  those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown 
the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no  mqre.  All  the  rest  belongs 
to  the  slate  governments  or  to  the  people  themselves,  So  far  as 
the  people  have  restrained  state  sovereignty,  by  the.  expression  of 
Iheir  will,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Uniled  States,  so  far,  it  must 
be  admilted,  state  sovereignty  i.s  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not 
contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  controlled  farther.  Thesentiment 
to  which  I  have  referred,  propounds  that  state  sovereignty  is  onl* 
to  be.  controlled  by  its  own  "  feeling  of  justice ;"  that  is  to  say,, it  U 
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Hardly  and  unequally  as  those  measures  bore  upon 
several  members  of  the  Union,  to  the  legislatures  of 
none  did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy,  as  it  -is 

not  to  be  controlled  at  all :  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feel 
ing  is  under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men  may  think  this 
ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
chosen  to  impose  control  on  state  sovereignties.  There  are  those, 
doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left  without  restraint  j  but  the 
constitution  has  ordered  the  matter  differently.  To  make  war,  for 
instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty  ;  but  the  constitution  de 
clares  that  no  state  shall  make  war.  To  coin  money  is  another 
exercise  of  sovereign  power  ;  but  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  coin 
money.  Again,  the  constitution  says  that  no  sovereign  state  shall 
be  so  sovereign  as  to  make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  a  control  on  the  state  sovereignty  of  South  Caro 
lina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  states,  which  does  not  arise  "  from  her 
own  feelings  of  honourable  justice."  Such  an  opinion,  therefore, 
is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose  of  as 
certaining,  more  fully,  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  doc 
trine,  denominated  the  Carolina  doctrine,  which  the  honourable 
member  has  now  stood  up  on  this  floor  to  maintain.  In  one  of 
them  I  find  it  resolved,  that  "  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other 
tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of 
others,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  federal  com 
pact  ;  and,  as  such,  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpa 
tion  of  power,  by  a  determined  majority,  wielding  the  general  go 
vernment  beyond  the  limits  of  its  delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon 
the  states  which  compose  the  suffering  minority,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  to  exercise  the  powers  which,  as  sovereigns,  necessarily 
devolve  upon  them,  when  their  compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the  tariff  of  1828,  and 
every  other  tariff,  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry 
at  the  expense  of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable, 
and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as  calls  upon  the  states,  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  to  interfere  by  their  own  authority. 
This  denunciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to  observe,  in 
cludes  our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well  as  all  others  ;  because  that 
was  established  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  to  the  manifest  and  admitted  injury  of  the  Calcutta  cotton 
trade.  Observe,  again,  that  all  the  qualifications  are  here  re 
hearsed  and  charged  upon  the  tariff,  which  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  case  within  the  gentleman's  proposition.  The  tariff  is  a  usur 
pation  ;  it  is  a  dangerous  usurpation  ;  it  is  a  palpable  usurpation  ; 
it  is  a  deliberate  usurpation.  It  is  such  a  usurpation,  therefore,  as 
calls  upon  the  states  to  exercise  their  right  of  interference.  Here 
is  a  case,  then,  within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and  all  his 
qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for  action.  The  con 
stitution  is  plainly,  dangerously,  palpably,  and  deliberately  viola 
ted  ;  and  the  stales  must  interpose  their  own  authority  to  arrest 
the  law.  Let  us  suppose  the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  express 
this  same  opinion,  by  the  voice  of  her  legislature.  That  would  be 
very  imposing ;  but  what  then  ?  Is  the  voice  of  one  state  conclu 
sive  1  It  so  happens,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Soufii  Caro 
lina  resolves  that  the  tariff  laws  are  unconstitutional,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  reverse.  Theti  hold  those  laws 
to  be  both  highly  proper  and  strictly  constitutional.  And  now,  sir, 
how  does  the  honourable  member  propose  to  deal  with  this  case  ? 
How  does  he  relieve  us  from  this  difficulty,  upon  any  principle  of 
his  1  His  construction  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does  he  propose  to  get 
us  out  1 

In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation; 
Carolina,  therefore,  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  both  clearly  constitutional,  and 'highly  expe 
dient;  and  there,  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet,  we  live  un 
der  a  government  of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a  constitution,  too, 
which  contains  an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that  all  duties 
shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states!  Does  not  this  approach  absurdity? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent  of 
either  of  the  stati-s,  is  not  the  whole  union  a  rope  of  sand  ?  Are 
«re  not  thrown  bn  :k  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old  confederation  1 


called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery  of  this  impor 
tant  feature  in  our  constitution  was  reserved  to  the 
present  day.  To  the  statesmen  of  South  Carolina 


It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four  and  twenty  interpreters  of 
constitutional  law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none 
with  authority  to  bind  any  body  else,  and  this  constitutional  law 
the  only  bond  of  their  union  !  What  is  such  a  state  of  things,  but 
a  mere  connexion  during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
the  times,  during  feeling  ?  And  that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling 
of  the  people  who-  established  the  constitution,  but  the  feeling  oi 
the  stale  governments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses,  having  premised 
that  the  crisis  requires  "  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion," 
an  attitude  of  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  union  is  advised. 
Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the  constitutional  remedy,  the 
conservative  power  of  the  state,  which  the  South  Carolina  doc 
trines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evils,  real  or  imaginary. 
And  its  authors  further  say,  that,  appealing  with  confidence  to  the 
constitution  itself,  to  justify  their  opinions,  they  can  not  consent  to 
try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of  justice.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
sir,  this  is  assuming  an  attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favour  of 
liberty.  But  what  sort  of  liberty?  The  liberty  of  establishing 
their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  all  others;  the 
liberty  of  judging  and  of  deciding  exclusively  themselves,  in  a 
matter  in  which  others  have  as  much  right  to  judge  and  decide  as 
they ;  the  liberty  of  placing  their  own  opinions  above  the  judgment 
of  all  others,  above  the  laws,  and  above  the  constitution.  This  is 
their  liberty,  and  this  is  the  fair  result  of  the  proposition  contend 
ed  for  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  Or  it  may  be  more  properly 
said,  it  is  identical  with  it,  rather  than  the  result  from  it. 

In  the  same  publication,  we  find  the  following :  "  Previously  to 
our  revolution,  when  the  arm  of  oppression  was  stretched  over 
New  England,  where  did  our  northern  brethren  meet  with  a  braver 
sympathy  than  that  which  sprung  from  the  bosoms  of  Carolinians  1 
We  had  no  extortion,  no  oppression,  no  collision  itilh  the  king's  mi 
nisters,  no  navigation  interests  springing  up,  in  envious  rivalry  oj 
England." 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.  South  Carolina  no  colli 
sion  with  the  king's  ministers,  in  1775 !  No  extortion  !  No  op 
pression  !  But,  sir,  it  is  also  most  significant  language.  Does  any 
man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  penned  ?  Can  any  one 
fail  to  see  that  it  was  designed  to  raise  in  the  reader's  mind  the 
question,  whether,  at  this  lime — that  is  to  say,  in  1828 — South 
Carolina  has  any  collision  with  the  king's  ministers,  any  oppres 
sion,  or  extortion,  to  fear  from  England  1  Whether,  in  short,  Eng 
land  is  not  as  naturally  the  friend  of  South  Carolina  as  New  Eng 
land,  with  her  navigation  interests  springing  up  in  envious  rivalry 
of  England  1 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man  in  South  Carolina, 
in  1828,  should  thus  labour  to  prove,  that,  in  1775,  there  was  no 
hostility,  no  cause  of  war,  between  South  Carolina  and  England  1 
That  she  had  no  occasion,  in  reference  to  her  own  interest,  or  from 
a  regard  to  her  own  welfare,  to  take  up  arms  in  the  revolutionary 
contest  1  Can  any  one  account  for  the  expression  of  such  strange 
sentiments,  and  their  circulation  through  the  state,  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  the  object  to  be,  what  I  have  already  intimated,  to 
raise  the  question,  if  they  hatf  no  "  collision"  (mark  the  expression) 
with  the  ministers  of  King  George  the  Third,  in  1775,  what  col 
lision  have  they,  in  1828,  with  the  ministers  of  King  George  the 
Fourth  1  What  is  there  now,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to 
separate  Carolina  from  Old,  more,  or  rather,  than  from  New  Eng 
land  ? 

Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them:  they  go  no  further  than 
the  honourable  gentleman  himself  has  gone — and,  I  hope,  not  so  far. 
I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  debating  the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that,  at 
no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  has  New  England,  or  any 
state  in  New  England,  or  any  respectable  body  of  persons  in  New 
England,  or  any  public  man  of  standing  in  New  England,  put  fortk 
such  a  doctrine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case,  he  can  find  none,  to  suppor 
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belongs  the  invention,  and  upon  the  citizens  of  that 
state  will  unfortunately  fall  the  evils  of  reducing  it  to 
practice. 

his  own  opinions  by  New  England  authority.  New  England  has 
studied  the  constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under  other  teachers. 
She  looks  upon  it  with  other  regards,  and  deems  more  highly  and 
reverently,  both  of  its  just  authority,  and  its  utility  and  excellence. 
The  history  of  her  legislative  proceedings  may  be  traced — the 
ephemeral  effusions  of  temporary  bodies,  called  together  by  the  ex 
citement  of  the  occasion,  maybe  hunted  up — they  have  been  hunt 
ed  up.  The  opinions  and  votes  of  her  public  men,  in  and  out  of 
congress,  may  be  explored — it  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Carolina 
doctrine  can  derive  from  her  neither  countenance  nor  support. 
She  rejects  it  now ;  she  always  did  reject  it ;  and  till  she  loses  her 
senses,  she  always  will  reject  it.  The  honourable  member  has  re 
ferred  to  expressions,  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  law,  made  in 
this  place,  by  an  honourable  and  venerable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Hill- 
house,)  now  favouring  us  with  his  presence.  He  quotes  that  dis 
tinguished  senator  as  saying,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  embargo 
law  was  unconstitutional,  and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the 
people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  That,  sir,  is  perfectly  constitu 
tional  language.  An  unconstitutional  law  is  not  binding;  but  then 
it  does  not  rest  with  a,  resolution  or  a  law  of  a,  state  legislature  to  de 
cide  whether  an  act  of  congress  be,  or  be  not,  constitutional.  An  un 
constitutional  act  of  congress  would  not  bind  the  people  of  this 
district,  although  they  have  no  legislature  to  interfere  in  their  be 
half;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional  law  of  congress  does 
bind  the  citizens  of  every  state,  although  all  their  legislatures 
should  undertake  to  annul  it,  by  act  or  resolution.  The  venera 
ble  Connecticut  senator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound  prin 
ciples,  and  enlarged  knowledge ;  a  statesman  practised  and  expe 
rienced,  bred  in  the  company  of  Washington,  and  holding-  just 
views  upon  the  nature  of  our  governments.  He  believed  the  em 
bargo  unconstitutional,  and  so  did  others ;  but  what  then  ?  Who 
did  he  suppose  was  to  decide  that  question  t  The  state  legisla 
tures  1  Certainly  not.  No  such  sentiments  ever  escaped  his  lips. 
Let  us  follow  up,  sir,  this  New  England  opposition  to  the  embargo 
laws ;  let  us  trace  it,  till  we  discern  the  principle  which  controlled 
and  governed  New  England  throughout  the  whole  course  of  that 
opposition.  We  shall  then  see  what  similarity  there  is  between 
the  New  England  school  of  constitutional  opinions,  and  this  modern 
Carolina  school.  The  gentleman,  I  think,  read  a  petition  from 
some  single  individual,  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  Massachu 
setts,  asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine— that  is,  the  right  of  state  in 
terference  to  arrest  the  laws  of  the  union.  The  fate  of  that  peti 
tion  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  legislature.  It  met  no  favour. 
The  opinions  of  Massachusetts  were  otherwise.  They  had  been 
expressed,  in  1798,  in  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and 
she  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend  them  to  the  times.  Mis 
governed,  wronged,  oppressed,  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  still 
held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  union.  The  gentleman  may  find  in 
her  proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures 
of  government,  and  great  and  deep  dislike  to  the  embargo;  all 
this  makes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  for  her;  for,  notwith 
standing  ajl  this  dissatisfaction  and  dislike,  she  claimed  no  right, 
still,  to  sever  asunder  the  bonds  of  the  union.  There  was  heat, 
and  there  was  anger,  in  her  political  feeling — be  it  so — her  heat  or 
her  anger  did  not,  nevertheless,  betray  her  into  infidelity  to  the 
government.  The  gentleman  labours  to  prove  that  she  disliked 
the  embargo,  as  much  as  South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tariff",  and  ex 
pressed  her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so ;  but  did  she  propose  the 
Carolina  remedy  ? — did  she  threaten  to  interfere,  by  state  authority,  to 
annul  the  laws  of  Ike  union  ?  That  is  the  question  for  the  gentle 
man's  consideration. 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England 
conscientiously  believed  the  embargo  law  of  1 807  unconstitutional ; 
as  conscientiously,  certainly,  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina  hold 
that  opinion  of  tie  tariff.  They  reasoned  thus :  congress  has  power 
to  regulate  commerce;  but  here  is  a  law,  they  said,  stopping  all 
commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely.  The  law  is  perpetual; 
that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  must,  of  course,  con 
tinue,  until  it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  law.  It  is  as  per- 


"  If  the  doctrine  of  the  state  veto  upon  the  laws  of 
the  Union  carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of  its  im 
practicable  absurdity,  our  constitutional  history  will 

petual,  therefore,  as  the  law  against  treason  or  murder.  Now,  is 
this  regulating  commerce,  or  destroying  it  1  Is  it  guiding,  con 
trolling,  giving  the  rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsisting  thing;  or  is 
it  putting  e.n  end  to  it  altogether  1  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  a  majority  in  New  England  deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the 
constitution.  The  very  case  required  by  the  gentleman,  to  justify 
state  interference,  had  then  arisen.  Massachusetts  believed  this 
law  to  be  a  "  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  ofji  power, 
not  granted  by  the  constitution."  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  long 
continued  ;  palpable,  she  thought  it,  as  no  words  in  the  constitu 
tion  gave  the  power,  and  only  a  construction,  in  her  opinion  most 
violent,  raised  it;  dangerous  it  was,  since  it  threatened  utter  rum 
to  her  most  important  interests.  Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina  ca-  e. 
How  did  Massachusetts  deal  with  it  1  It  wa;>,  as  she  thought,  a 
plain,  manifest,  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution ;  and  it 
brought  ruin  to  her  doors.  Thousands  of  families,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals,  were  beggared  by  it.  While  she  saw 
and  felt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt,  also,  that,  as  a  measure  of  na 
tional  policy  it  was  perfectly  futile;  that  the  country  was  no  way 
benefitted  hy  that  which  caused  so  much  individual  distress;  that 
it  was  efficient  only  for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all  that  evil  in 
flicted  on  ourselves.  In  such  a  case,  under  such  circumstances, 
how  did  Massachusetts  demean  herself  1  Sir,  she  remonstrated, 
she  memorialized,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  general  govern 
ment,  not  exactly  "  with  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  but 
with  her  own  strong  sense,  and  the  energy  of  sober  conviction. 
But  she  did  not  interpose  the  arm  of  her  own  power  to  arrest  the 
law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Far  from  it.  Her  principles  bound 
her  to  two  things ;  and  she  followed  her  principles,  lead  where 
they  might.  First,  to  submit  to  every  constitutional  law  of  con 
gress  ;  and,  secondly,  if  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  law  be 
doubted,  to  refer  that  question  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tribu 
nals.  The  first  principle  is  vain  and  ineffectual  without  the  se 
cond.  A  majority  of  us  in  New  England  believed  the  embargo 
law  unconstitutional ;  but  the  great  question  was,  and  always  will 
be,  in  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide  this  1  Who  is  to  judge  between 
the  people  and  the  government  1  And,  sir,  it  is  quite  plain,  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  on  the  governmen' 
itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appropriate  department,  and  under  its 
own  responsibility  to  the  people,  this  power  of  deciding  ultimately 
and  conclusively,  upon  the  just  extent  of  its  own  authority.  If 
this  had  not  been  done,  we  should  not  have  advanced  a  single  step 
beyond  the  old  confederation.  i, 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitu 
tional,  the  people  of  New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in  the 
opinion — it  was  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon — that  the  ques 
tion,  after  all,  must  be  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  Uni 
ted  States.  Before  those  tribunals,  therefore,  they  brought  the 
question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  had  given  bond?, 
to  millions  in  amount,  and  which  were  alleged  to  be  forfeited. 
They  suffered  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised  the  question, 
hi  the  old-fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes,  they  went  to  law. 
The  case  came  to  hearing,  and  solemn  argument;  and  he  who 
espoused  their  cause,  and  stood  up  for  them  against  the  validity  of 
the  embargo  act,  was  none  other  than  that  great  man,  of  whom 
the  gentleman  has  made  honourable  mention,  Samuel  Dexter.  He 
was  then,  sir,  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  maturity  of 
his  strength.  He  had  retired  from  long  and  distinguished  public 
service  here,  to  the  renewed  pursuit  of  professional  duties;  carry 
ing  with  him  all  that  enlargement  and  expansion,  all  the  new  strength 
and  force,  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  general  subjects, 
discussed  in  the  national  councils,  is  capable  of  adding  to  profes 
sional  attainment,  in  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  comprehension. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He  had  studied 
the- constitution,  when  he  filled  public  station,  that  he  might  de 
fend  it ;  he  had  examined  its  principles,  that  he  might  maintain 
them.  More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much  as  any  man,  he 
was  attached  to  the  general  government  and  to  the  union  of  tho 
states.  His  feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction.  A 
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also  afford  abundant  proof  that  it  would  have  been 
repudiated  with  indignation  had  it  been  proposed  to 
form  a  feature  in  our  government. 

question  of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of  all  subjects,  that  one 
•which  was  best  suited  to  his  talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from 
technicality,  and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule,  such  a  question  gave 
opportunity  for  that  deep  and  clear  analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of 
principle,  which  so  much  distinguished  his  higher  efforts.  His 
very  statement  was  argument;  his  inference  seemed  demonstra 
tion.  The  earnestness  of  his  own  conviction,  wrought  conviction 
iu  others.  One  was  convinced,  and  believed,  and  assented,  be 
cause  it  was  gratifying,  delightful  to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe, 
in  unison  with  an  intellect  of  such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  argued  the  New 
England  cause.  He  put  into  his  effort  his  whole  heart,  as  well  as 
all  the  powers  of  his  understanding;  for  he  had  avowed,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  his  entire  concurrence  with  his  neighbours, 
on  the  point  in  dispute.  He  argued  the  cause,  it  was  lost,  and 
New  England  submitted.  The  established  tribunals  pronounced 
the  law  constitutional,  and  New  England  acquiesced.  Now,  sir, 
is  not  this  the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  1  According  to  him,  instead  of  referring  to  the 
judicial  tribunals,  we  should  have  broken  up  the  embargo  by  laws 
of  onr  own  ;  we  should  have  repealed  it,  quoad  New  England  ; 
for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and  oppressive  case.  Sir,  we  be 
lieved  the  embargo  unconstitutional ;  but  still,  that  was  matter  of 
opinion,  and  who  was  to  decide  it  1  We  thought  it  a  clear  case ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  did  not  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  be 
cause  we  did  not  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  nor  to  break  up  the 
union ;  for,  I  maintain,  that,  between  submission  to  the  decision 
of  the  constituted  tribunals,  and  revolution,  or  disunion,  there  is 
no  middle  ground — there  is  no  ambiguous  condition,  half  allegi 
ance,  and  half  rebellion.  And,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile  it 
is,  to  admit  the  right  of  state  interference,  and  then  attempt  to  save 
it  from  the  character  of  unlawful  resistance,  by  adding  Wms  of 
qualification  to  the  causes  and  occasions, 'leaving  all  these  qualifi 
cations,  like  the  case  itself,  in  the  discretion  of  the  state  govern 
ments.  It  must  be  a  clear  case,  it  is  said  ;  a  deliberate  case ;  a 
palpable  case  ;  a  dangerous  case.  But  then  the  state  is  still  left  at 
liberty  to  decide  for  herself,  what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  what 
is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous.  Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail 
any  thing  1  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  the  merits 
of  both  sides  of  a  controversy  appear  very  clear  and  very  palpa 
ble,  to  those  who  respectively  espouse  them  ;  and  both  sides  usual 
ly  grow  clearer,  as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Carolina  sees 
unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff;  she  sees  oppression  there,  also; 
and  she  sees  danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not  less  sharp, 
looks  at  the  same  tariff,  and  sees  no  such  thing  in  it — she  sees  it 
all  constitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe.  The  faith  of  South  Carolina 
is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she  now  not  only  sees,  but  re 
solves,  that  the  tariff  is  palpably  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
dangerous  :  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  behind  her  neighbours, 
and  equally  willing  to  strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confident  as 
severation,  resolves,  also,  and  gives  to  every  warm  affirmative  of 
South  Carolina,  a  plain,  downright,  Pennsylvania  negative-  South 
Carolina,  to  show  the  strength  and  unity  of  her  opinion,  brings  her 
assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within  seven  voices  ;  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  this  respect  more  than  others,  reduces  her  dissen 
tient  fraction  to  a  single  vote.  Now,  sir,  again,  I  ask  the  gentle 
man,  wiiat  is  to  be  done  1  Are  these  states  both  right  1  Is  he 
bound  to  consider  them  both  right  1  If  not,  which  is  in  the  wrong  1 
or  rather,  which  has  the  best  right  to  decide  1  and  if  he,  and  if  I, 
are  not  to  know  what  the  constitution  means,  and  what  it  is,  till 
those  two  state  legislatures,  and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree 
in  its  construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn 
to  maintain  it  1  I  was  forcibly  struck,  sir,  with  one  reflection,  as 
the  q-entleman  went  on  in  his  speech.  He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's 
resolutions  to  prove  that  a  state  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of  delibe 
rate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted. 
The  honourable  member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  ex 
ercise  of  power  ;  and  that,  consequently,  a  case  has  arisen  in  which 
the  state  may,  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now  it  so 


"  In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  on  an 
other  power,  we  very  early  considered  ourselves   as 
connected    by  common    interest    with    each    other. 


happens,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Madison  himself  deems  this  same 
tariff  law  quite  constitutional.  Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable 
violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no  violation  at  all.  So  that,  while 
they  use  his  authority  for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in  the 
very  case  before  them.  All  this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent  futility — 
I  had  almost  used  a  stronger  word — of  conceding  this  power  of  in 
terference  to  the  states,  and  then  attempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse 
by  imposing  qualifications,  of  which  the  states  themselves  are  to 
judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true ;  either  the  laws  of  the  union 
are  beyond  the  discretion,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  states;  01 
else  we  have  no  constitution  of  general  government,  and  are  thrust 
back  again  to  the  days  of  the  confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's  doctrine  had  been 
received  and  acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  em 
bargo  and  non-intercourse,  we  should  probably  not  now  have  been 
here.  The  government  would,  very  likely,  have  gone  to  pieces, 
and  crumbled  into  dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex 
isted  under  those  laws  ;  no  states  can  ever  entertain  a  clearer  con 
viction  than  the  New  England  states  then  entertained  ;  and  if  they 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opinion,  as  I  must 
call  it,  which  the  honourable  member  espouses,  this  union  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  principles  to  that  case ;  I  ask 
him  to  come  forth  and  declare,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New 
England  states  would  have  been  justified  in  interfering  to  break 
up  the  embargo  system,  under  the  conscientious  opinions  which 
they  held  upon  it  1  Had  they  a  right  to  annul  that  law  1  Does 
he  admit  or  deny  1  If  that  which  is  thought  palpably  unconstitu 
tional  in  South  Carolina,  justifies  that  state  in  arresting  the  pro 
gress  of  the  law,  tell  me,  whether  that  which  was  thought  palpa 
bly  unconstitutional  also  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  justified 
her  in  doing  the  same  thing  t  Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine.  It 
has  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  constitution  to  stand  on.  No  pub 
lic  man  of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Massachusetts,  in  the 
warmest  times,  or  could  maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  Virginia  resolutions 
of  1798.  I  can  not  undertake  to  say  how  these  resolutions  were 
understood  by  those  who  passed  them.  Their  language  is  not  a 
little  indefinite.  In  the  case  of  the  exercise,  by  congress,  of  a  dan 
gerous  power,  not  granted  to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  the  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  interfere,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
evil.  This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It  may 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  states  may  interfere  by  complaint  and 
remonstrance ;  or  by  proposing  to  the  people  an  alteration  of  the 
federal  constitution.  This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable  ;  or, 
it  may  be,  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of 
revolution,  as  against  all  governments,  in  cases  of  intolerable  op 
pression.  This  no  one  doubts ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that 
he  who  framed  the  resolutions  could  have  .neant  by  it :  for  I  shall 
not  readily  believe,  that  he  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  state,  under 
the  constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  could,  upon  the  ground 
of  her  own  opinion  of  its  unconstitutionality,  however  clear  and 
palpable  she  might  think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of  congress,  so  far 
as  it  should  operate  on  herself,  by  her  own  legislative  power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this  supposed  right  of  the 
states  derived  1  Where  do  they  find  the  power  to  interfere  with 
the  laws  of  the  union1?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  honourable  gen 
tleman  maintains,  is  a  notion,  founded  in  a  total  misapprehension, 
in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin  of  this  government,  and  of  the 
foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  popular  govern 
ment,  erected  by  the  people;  those  who  administer  it  responsible 
to  the  people  ;  and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified, 
just  as  the  people  may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just 
as  truly  emanating  from  the  people,  as  the  state  governments  It 
is  created  for  one  purpose  ;  the  state  governments  for  another.  It 
has  its  own  powers  ;  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  authori 
ty  with  them  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of  congress,  than  with 
congress  to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to 
administer  a  constitution  emanating  immediately  from  the  people, 
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ueagues  were  formed  for  common  defence,  and  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  were  known  in 
our  aggregate  character  as  THE  UNITED  COLONIES 


and  trusted  by  them  to  our  administration.  It  is  not  the  creature 
of  the  state  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  argument, 
that  certain  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  are  necessary  to  fill  our 
seats  in  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  state  powers, 
a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  peo 
ple,  by  the  constitution  itself,  have  imposed  on  the  state  legisla 
ture  ;  and  which  they  might  have  left  to  be  performed  elsewhere, 
if  they  had  seen  fit.  So  they  have  left  the  choice  of  president  with 
electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  proposition,  that  this  whole 
government,  president,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives,  is  a 
popular  government.  It  leaves  it  still  all  its  popular  character. 
The  governor  of  a  state  (in  some  of  the  states)  is  chosen,  not  di 
rectly  by  the  people,  but  by  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing,  among  other  duties,  that  of  electing 
a  governor.  Is  the  government  of  the  state,  on  that  account,  not 
a  popular  government  1  This  government,  sir,  is  the  independent 
offspring  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  state  legis 
latures  ;  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people 
brought  it  into  existence,  established  it,  and  have  hitherto  support 
ed  it,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing  certain 
salutary  restraints  on  state  sovereignties.  The  states  can  not  now 
make  war ;  they  can  not  contract  alliances  ;  they  can  not  make, 
each  for  itself,  separate  regulations  of  commerce ;  they  can  not 
lay  imposts  ;  they  can  not  coin  money.  If  this  constitution,  sir, 
be  the  creature  of  state  legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
has  obtained  a  strange  control  over  the  volitions  of  its  creators. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it 
a  constitution,  and  in  that  constitution  they  have  enumerated  the 
powers  which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited 
government.  They  have  denned  its  authority.  They  have  re 
strained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are^granted  ;  and  all 
others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the  people.  But, 
sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  ac 
complished  but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear,  as 
to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt ;  no  limitation  so  precise,  as  to  ex 
clude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  shall  construe  this  grant  of 
the  people  1  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it  may  be  sup 
posed  they  have  left  it  doubtfuH  With  whom  do  they  repose  this 
ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the  government  7  Sir, 
they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left 
it  with  the  government  itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir, 
the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design,  for  which  the  whole  constitu 
tion  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that 
should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  state  agency,  or  depend  on 
state  opinion  and  state  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite 
enough  of  that  kind  cf  government,  under  the  confederacv.  Un 
der  that  system,  the  legal  action — the  application  of  law  to  indi 
viduals — belonged  exclusively  to  the  states.  Congress  could  only 
recommend — their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force,  till  the  states 
had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  condition  still  1 
Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  state  discretion  and  state  construe!  ion  7 
Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  con 
stitution  under  which  we  sit. 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  constitution  it 
self,  a  proper,  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of 
constitutional  law.  There  are,  in  the  constitution,  grants  of  pow- 
•ers  to  congress ;  and  restrictions  on  these  powers.  There  are, 
also,  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must,  therefore, 
necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascer 
tain  the  interpretation  of  these  grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibi 
tions.  The  constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and  esta 
blished  that  authority.  How  has  it  accomplished  this  great  and 
essential  end"!  By  declaring,  sir,  that  "the  constitution  anil  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  any  Iking  in  the  constitvJion  or  laws  of  any  stale  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this,  the  supremacy  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The 
people  so  will  it.  No  state  law  is  to  be  valid,  which  comes  in  con- 
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OP  AMERICA.  That  decisive  and  important  step  was 
taken  jointly.  We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a 
joint,  not  by  several  acts,  and  when  the  terms  of  our 

flict  with  the  constitution,  or  any  law  of  the  United  States.  Bui 
who  shall  decide  this  question  of  interference  1  To  whom  lies  the 
last  appeal  7  This  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides,  also,  by  de 
claring,  "  that  the  judicial  pou-er  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States."  These  two 
provisions,  sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch.  With  these,  it  is  :a  constitution ;  without 
them,  it  is  a  confederacy.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  ex" 
press  provisions,  congress  established,  at  its  very  first  session,  in 
the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for 
bringing  all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision 
of  the  supreme  court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a  government.  It 
then  had  the  means  of  self-protection  ;  and,  but  for  this,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  now  among  things  which  are  past. 
Having  constituted  the  government,  and  declared  its  powers,  the 
people  have  further  said,  that  since  somebody  must  decide  on  the 
extent  of  these  powers,  the  government  shall  itself  decide ;  subject, 
always,  like  other  popular  governments,  to  its  responsibility  to  the 
people.  And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  state  legislature 
acquires  any  power  to  interfere  7  Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the 
right  to  say  to  the  people,  "  We,  who  are  your  agents  and  servants 
for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to  decide,  that  your  other  agents 
and  servants,  appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have  tran 
scended  the  authority  you  gave  them  1"  The  reply  would  be,  I 
think,  not  impertinent,  "  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another's 
servants  1  To  their  own  masters  they  stand  or  fall." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  state  legislatures  altogether.  It  can 
not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that,  in 
an  extreme  case,  a  state  government  might  protect  the  people  from 
intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in  such  a  case,  the  people  might  pro 
tect  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  state  governments.  Such  a 
case  warrants  revolution.  It  must  rr.ake,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for 
itself.  A  nullifying  act  of  a  state  legislature  can  not  alter  the  case, 
nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawful.  In  maintaining  these  senti 
ments,  sir,  I  am  but  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state 
what  they  have  declared,  and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare  it. 
They  have  chosen  to  repose  this  power  in  the  general  government, 
and  I  think  it  my  du-ty  to  support  it.  like  other  constitutional  powers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  do  not  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Caroli 
na,  or  any  other  state,  to  prescribe  my  constitutional  duty,  or  to 
settle,  between  me  and  the  people,  the  validity  of  laws  of  con 
gress,  for  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline  her  umpirage.  I  have 
not  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  according  to  her  construction 
of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my  oath  of  office,  or  other 
wise,  to  come  under  any  responsibility,  except  to  the  people,  and 
those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  question,  whether 
laws,  supported  by  my  votes,  conform  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  And,  sir,  if  we  look  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case, 
could  any  thing  have  been  more  preposterous,  than  to  make  a  go 
vernment  for  the  whole  union,  and  yet  leave  its  powers  subject,  not 
to  one  interpretation,  but  to  thirteen,  or  twenty-four,  interpreta 
tions  1  Instead  of  one  tribunal,  established  by  all,  responsible  to 
all,  with  power  to  decide  for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  be 
left  to  four  and  twenty  popular  bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
itself,  and  none  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  others  ;  and  each 
at  liberty,  too,  to  give  a  new  construction  on  every  new  election  01 
its  own  members  1  Would  any  thing,  with  such  a  principle  in  is, 
or  rather,  with  such  a  destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be  called 
a  government  7  No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denominated  a  consti 
tution.  It  should  be  called,  rather,  a  collection  of  topics,  for  ever 
lasting  controversy  ;  heads  of  debate  for  a  disputatious  people.  It 
would  not  be  a  government.  It  would  not  be  adequate  to  any 
practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any  country  to  live  under.  To  avoid 
all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me  to  repeat  again,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers  for  the  government  by 
forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit,  that  it  is  a  government  of 
strictly  limited  powers;  of  enumerated,  specified,  and  particulari 
zed  powers ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  not  granted,  is  withheld.  Bui 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however  the  grant  of  power?  may  be 
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confederation  were  reduced  to  form,  it  was  in  that  of 
a  solemn  league  of  several  states,  by  which  they 
agreed  that  they  would  collectively  form  one  nation 

expressed,  its  limit  and  extent  may  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  the  general  government  would  be  good  for  nothing,  it 
would  be  incapable  of  long  existing,  if  some  mode  had  not  been 
provided,  in  which  those  doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might  be 
peaceably,  but  authoritatively,  solved. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  honourable  gentleman's 
doctrine  a  little  into  its  practical  application.  Let  us  lool'  at  his 
probable  modus,  operandi.  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  an  ingenious 
man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Now,  I  wish  to  be  informed  how 
this  state  interference  is  to  be  put  in  practice,  without  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  rebellion.  We  will  take  the  existing  case  of  the 
tariff  law.  South  Carolina  is  said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion 
upon  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we  probably  shall  not,)  she 
will  then  apply  to  the  case  the  remedy  of  her  doctrine.  She  will, 
we  must  suppose,  pass  a  law  of  her  legislature,  declaring  the  seve 
ral  acts  of  congress,  usually  called  the  tariff  laws,  null  and  void, 
so  far  as  the}  respect  South  Carolina  or  the  citizens  thereof.  So 
far,  all  is  a  paper  transaction,  and  easy  enough.  But  the  collector 
at  Charleston  is  collecting  the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff  laws — 
he,  therefore,  must  be  stopped.  The  collector  will  seize  the  goods 
if  the  tariff  duties  are  not  paid.  The  state  authorities  will  under 
take  their  rescue ;  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  eome  to  the 
collector's  aid,  and  here  the  contest  begins.  The  militia  of  the 
state  will  be  called  out  to  sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will 
march,  sir,  under  a  very  gallant  leader:  for  I  believe  the  honour 
able  member  himself  commands  the  militia  of  that  part  of  the 
state.  '  He  will  raise  the  NULLIFYING  ACT  on  his  standard,  and  spread 
it  out  as  his  banner  !  It  will  have  a  preamble,  bearing,  that  the 
tariff  laws  are  palpable,  deliberate,  and  dangerous  violations  of 
the  constitution !  He  will  proceed,  with  his  banner  flying,  to  the 
custom-house  in  Charleston : 

"  All  the  while, 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds." 

Arrived  at  the  custom-house,  he  will  tell  the  collector  that  he  must 
collect  no  more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This,  he  will 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave  countenance, 
considering  what  hand  South  Carolina  herself  had  in  that  of  1816. 
But,  sir,  the  collector  would,  probably,  not  desist  at  his  bidding — 
here  would  ensue  a  pause :  for  they  say,  that  &  certain  stillness 
precedes  the  tempest.  Before  this  military  array  should  fall  on 
the  custom-house,  collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very  probable  some 
of  those  composing  it  would  request  of  their  gallant  commander  in 
chief,  to  be  informed  a  little  upon  the  point  of  law;  for  they  have, 
doubtless,  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as 
for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  know  he  has  read  Blackstone 
and  the  constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne  and  Vauban.  They  would 
ask  him,  therefore,  something  concerning  their  rights  in  this  mat 
ter.  They  would  inquire,  whether  it  was  not  somewhat  danger 
ous  to  resist  a  law  of  the  United  States?  What  would  be  the  na 
ture  of  their  offence,  they  would  wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military 
force  and  array,  resisted  the  execution  in  Carolina  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  should  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  law  was 
f.onslilutional?  He  would  answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer 
could  give  any  other  answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  them,  had 
learned  that  some  years  ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you 
propose  to  defend  us?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  but  treason 
has  a  way  of  taking  people  off,  that  we  do  not  much  relish.  How 
do  you  propose  to  defend  us  ?  "  Look  at  my  floating  banner,"  he 
•would  reply ;  "  see  there  the  nullifying  lam !"  Is  it  your  opinion, 
gallant  commander,  they  would  then  say,  that  if  we  should  be  in 
dicted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  yours  would  make  | 
a  good  plea  in  bar?  "South  Carolina  is  a  sovereign  state,"  he  j 
would  reply.  That  is  true;  but  would  the  judge  admit  our  plea? 
These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat,  "  are  unconstitutional,  pal 
pably,  deliberately,  dangerously."  That  all  may  be  so;  but  if  the 
tribunals  should  not  happen  to  be  of  that  opinion,  shall  we  swing 
'or  it  ?  We  are  ready  to  die  for  our  country,  but  it  is  rather  an  ' 


for  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  certain  domestic 
concerns  and  all  foreign  relations.  In  the  instrument 
forming  that  union,  is  found  an  article  which  declares 

awkward  business,  this  dying  without  touching  the  ground !  Af 
ter  all,  that  is  a  sort  of  hemp  tax,  worse  than  any  part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honourable  gentleman  would  be  in  a  dilem 
ma,  like  that  of  another  great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  be 
fore  him,  which  he  could  not  untie.  He  must  cut  it  with  his 
sword.  He  must  say  to  his  followers,  defend  yourselves  with  your 
bayonets  ;  and  this  is  war — civil  war. 

Direct  collisions,  therefore,  between  force  and  force,  is  the  un 
avoidable  result  of  that  remedy  for  the  revision  of  unconstitutional 
laws,  which  the  gentleman  contends  for.  It  must  happen  in  the 
very  first  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not  this  the  plain  result  ? 
To  resist,  by  force,  the  execution  of  a  law,  generally,  is  treason. 
Can  the  courts  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of  the  indulgence 
of  a  state  to  commit  treason '!  The  common  saying,  that  a  state 
can  not  commit  treason  herself,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Can 
she  authorize  others  to  do  it  ?  If  John  Fries  had  produced  an  act 
of  Pennsylvania,  annulling  the  law  of  congress,  would  it  have 
helped  his  case  ?  Talk  about  it  as  we  will,  these  doctrines  go  the 
length  of  revolution.  They  are  ineompatible  with  any  peaceable 
administration  of  the  government.  They  lead  directly  to  dis 
union  and  civil  commotion  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is,  that  at  their  com 
mencement,  when  they  are  first  found  to  be  maintained  by  respecta 
ble  men,  and  in  a  tangible  form,  I  enter  my  public  protest  against 
them  all. 

The  honourable  gentleman  argues,  that  if  this  government  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  whether  that  right 
of  judging  be  in  congress  or  the  supreme  court,  it  equally  subverts 
state  sovereignty.  This  the  gentleman  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  al 
though  he  can  not  perceive  how  the  right  of  judging,  in  this  mat 
ter,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  state  legislatures,  has  any  tendency  tc 
subvert  the  goi^rnment  of  the  union.  The  gentleman's  opinion 
may  be,  that  the  right  ought  not  to  have  been  lodged  with  the  ge 
neral  government ;  he  may  like  better  such  a  constitution,  as  we 
should  have  under  the  right  of  state  interference ;  but  I  ask  him 
to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter  of  fact ;  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on 
the  constitution  itself;  I  ask  him  if  the  power  is  not  found  there — 
clearly  and  visibly  found  there  ? 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  the  grounds  of  it  1  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form  no  longer  than 
the  people  who  established  it  shall  choose  to  continue  it.  If  they 
shall  become  convinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudicious  or  in 
expedient  partition  and  distribution  of  power,  between  the  state 
governments  and  the  general  government,  they  can  filter  that  dis 
tribution  at  will. 

If  any  thing  be  found  in  the  national  constitution,  either  by  ori 
ginal  provision,  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not  to 
be  in  it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction 
be  established,  unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  become,  practically, 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  will  amend  it,  at  their  own  sove 
reign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people  choose  to  maintain  it,  as  it 
is  ;  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  it,  who 
ha?  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  state  legislatures  a  right  to  alter 
it,  either  by  interference,  construction,  or  otherwise?  Gentlemen 
do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do  any 
thing  for  themselves ;  they  imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them, 
any  longer  than  they  are  under  the  close  guardianship  of  the  state 
legislatures.  Sir,  the  people  have  not  trusted  their  safely,  in  re 
gard  to  the  general  constitution,  to  these  hands.  They  have  re 
quired  other  security,  and  taken  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen 
to  trust  themselves,  first,  to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and 
to  such  construction  as  the  government  itself,  in  doubtful  cases, 
should"  put  on  its  own  powers,  under  their  oaths  of  office,  and  sub 
ject  to  their  responsibility  to  them ;  jus^  as  the  people  of  a  state 
trust  their  own  state  governments  with  a  similar  power.  Secondly 
they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elections, 
and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their  own  servants  and  agents., 
whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the 
judicial  power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  trust  worthy,  they 
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that  '  every  state  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of 
congress  an  all  questions  which  by  that  confedera 
tion  should  be  submitted  to  them.' 

"  Under  the  confederation,  then,  no  state  could 
legally  annul  a  decision  of  the  congress,  or  refuse 
to  submit  to  its  execution  ;  but  no  provision  was 
made  to  enforce  these  decisions.  Congress  made  re 
quisitions,  but  they  were  not  complied  with.  The 
government  could  not  operate  On  individuals.  They 
had  no  judiciary,  no  means  of  collecting  revenue. 

"  But  the  defects  of  the  confederation  need  not  be 
detailed.  Under  its  operation  we  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  nation.  \Ve  had  neither  prosperity  at  home 
nor  consideration  abroad.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  be  endured,  and  our  present  happy  constitution 
was  formed,  but  formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine 
prevails.  It  was  formed  for  important  objects  that 
are  announced  in  the  preamble,  made  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  delegates  framed,  and  whose  conven 
tions  approved  it.  The  most  important  among  these 


have  made  as  respectable,  as  disinterested,  and  as  independent  as 
was  practicable.  Fourthly,  they  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of 
necessity,  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known  and  admitted  power, 
to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly,  whenever 
experience  shall  point  out  defects  or  imperfections.  And,  finally, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have,  at  no  time,  in  no  way,  direct 
ly  or  indirectly,  authorized  any  state  legislature  to  construe  or  in 
terpret  their  high  instrument  of  government ;  much  less  to  inter 
fere,  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course  and  operation. 

If,  sir,  the  people,  in  these  respects,  had  done  otherwise  than 
they  have  done,  their  constitution  could  neither  have  been  pre 
served,  nor  would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  And,  if  its 
plain  provisions  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and  these  new  doctrines 
interpolated  in  it,  it  will  become  as  feeble  and  helpless  a  being  as 
its  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  recent,  could  possibly  desire. 
It  will  exist  in  every  state,  but  as  a  poor  dependant  on  state  per 
mission.  It  must  borrow  leave  to  be  ;  and  will  be  no  longer  than 
state  pleasure,  or  state  discretion,  sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence, 
and  to  prolong  its  poor  existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  also.  The 
people  have  preserved  this,  their  own  chosen  constitution,  for  forty 
years,  and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown,  grow 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  They  are  now, 
generally,  strongly  attached  to  it.  Overthrown  by  direct  assault, 
it  can  not  be ;  evaded,  undermined,  NULLIFIED,  it  will  not  be,  if  we, 
and  those  who  shall  succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  representatives 
•of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously  and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two 
great  branches  of  our  public  trust — faithfully  to  preserve,  and 
wisely  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  to  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  con 
scious  of  having  detained  you  and  the  senate  much  too  long.  I 
was  drawn  into  the  debate,  with  no  previous  deliberation,  such  as 
is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  important  a  subject. 
But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  have  not-been 
willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I 
can  not  even  now  persuade  myself  to  relinquish  it,  without  express 
ing,  once  more,  my  deep  conviction,  that,  since  it  respects  nothing 
less  than  the  union  of  the  states,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential 
importance  to  the  public  happiness.  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career, 
hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honour 
of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  union. 
It  is  to  that  union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration 


objects,  that  which  is  placed  first  in  rank,  on  which 
all  the  others  rest,  is  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.' 
Now,  is  it  possible  that  even  if  there  were  no  express 
provision  giving  supremacy  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  those  of  the  states — 
it  can  be  couceived,  that  an  instrument  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ' forming  a  more  perfect  Union'  than 
that  of  the  confederation,  could  be  so  constructed  by 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  our  country,  as  to  substitute 
for  that  confederation  a  form  of  government,  depen 
dent  for  its  existence  on  the  local  interest,  the  party 
spirit  of  a  state,  or  of  a  prevailing  faction  in  a  state  f 
Every  man  of  plain,  unsophisticated  understanding, 
who  hears  the  question,  will  give  such  an  answer  as 
will  preserve  the  union.  Metaphysical  subtlety,  in 
pursuit  of  an  impracticable  theory,  could  alone  have 
devised  one  that  is  calculated  to  destroy  it. 

"  I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annual  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  assumed  by  one  state,  INCOMPATIBLE 

WITH  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  UNION,  CONTRADICT 
ED  EXPRESSLY  BY  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  CONSTI- 


and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to'that  union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebt 
ed  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That  union 
we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disor 
dered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its 
benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from 
the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  ol 
its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its 
blessings;  and,  although  our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and 
wider,  and  our  population  spread  further  and  further,  they  have 
not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  co 
pious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  I  have 
not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  union,  to  see  what  might 
lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed 
the  chances  of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  to 
gether  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to 
hang  over  the  precipice  of -disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  re 
gard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government, 
whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the 
union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
While  the  union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 
spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek 
not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day,  at  least,  that 
curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be 
opened  what  lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  be 
hold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shi 
ning  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
union ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  ! 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather  behold  the  gor 
geous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honoured  throughout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single 
star  obscured — bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interroga 
tory  as,  What  is  all  this  -worth?  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion 
and  folly,  liberty  first,  and  union  afterwards— bat  every  where, 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its 
ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in 
every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart— Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for  ever 
one  and  inseparable1! 
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TUTION,  UNAUTHORIZED  BY  ITS  SPIRIT,  INCONSIST 
ENT  WITH  EVERY  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  IT  WAS 
FOUNDED,  AND  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  THE  GREAT  OBJECT 
FOR  WHICH  IT  WAS  FORMED. 

"  After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  principle, 
we  must  examine  the  particular  application  of  it 
which  is  made  in  the  ordinance. 

"  The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on  these 
grounds  : — It  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  the  obnoxious 
laws,  although  they  purport  to  be  laws  for  raising  reve 
nue,  were  in  reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  manu 
factures,  which  purpose  it  asserts  to  be  unconstitu 
tional;  that-  the  operation  of  these  laws  is  unequal; 
that  the  amount  raised  by  them  is  greater  than  is 
required  by  the  wants  of  the  government ;  and,  final 
ly,  that  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  objects 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution.  These  are  the 
only  causes  alleged  to  justify  an  open  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  a  threat  of  seceding 
from  the  union,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
enforce  them.  The  first  virtually  acknowledges  that 
the  law  in  question  was  passed  under  a  power  ex 
pressly  given  by  the  constitution,  to  lay  and  collect 
imposts  ;  but  its  constitutionality  is  drawn  in  question 
from  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  it.  However 
apparent  this  purpose  may  be  in  the  present  case, 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  admit  the 
position,  that  an  unconstitutional  purpose,  entertain 
ed  by  the  members  who  assent  to  a  law  enacted  under 
a  constitutional  power,  shall  make  that  law  void  ;  for 
how  is  that  purpose  to  be  ascertained  ?  Who  is  to 
make  the  scrutiny  ?  How  often  may  bad  purposes 
be  falsely  imputed ?  in  how  many  cases  are  they 
concealed  by  false  professions  ?  in  how  many  is  no 
declaration  of  motive  made  ?  Admit  this  doctrine, 
and  you  give  to  the  states  an  uncontrolled  right  to 
"  decide,  and  every  law  may  be  annulled  under  this  pre 
text.  If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and  dangerous  doctrine 
should  be  admitted,  that  a  state  may  annul  an  un 
constitutional  law,  or  one  that  it  deems  such,  it  will 
not  apply  to  the  present  case. 

"  The  next  objection  is,  that  the  laws  in  question 
operate  unequally.  This  objection  may  be  made 
with  truth  to  every  law  that  has  been  or  can  be 
passed.  The  wisdom  of  man  never  yet  contrived  a 
system  of  taxation  that  would  operate  with  perfect 
equality.  If  the  unequal  operation  of  a  law  makes  it 
unconstitutional,  and  if  all  laws  of  that  description  may 
be  abrogated  by  any  state  for  that  cause,  then  indeed 
is  the  federal  constitution  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
effort  for  its  preservation.  We  have  hitherto  relied 
on  it  as  the  perpetual  bond  of  our  union.  We  have 
received  it  as  the  work  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of 


the  nation.  We  have  trusted  to  it  as  to  the  sheet  an 
chor  of  our  safety,  in  the  stormy  times  of  conflict 
with  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe.  We  have  looked  to 
it  with  sacred  awe  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties, 
and,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  religion,  have  pledged 
to  each  other  our  lives  and  fortunes  here,  and  our 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  in  its  defence  and  sup 
port.  Were  we  mistaken,  my  countrymen,  in  attach 
ing  this  importance  to  the  constitution  of  our  country? 
Was  our  devotion  paid  to  the  wretched,  inefficient, 
clumsy  contrivance,  which  this  new  doctrine  would 
make  it  ?  Did  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of 
an  airy  nothing,  a  bubble  that  must  be  blown  away 
by  the  first  breath  of  disaffection  ?  Was  this  self-de 
stroying,  visionary  theory,  the  work  of  the  profound 
statesmen,  the  exalted  patriots,  to  whom  the  task  of 
constitutional  reform  was  intrusted?  Did  the  name 
of  Washington  sanction,  did  the  states  deliberately 
ratify,  such  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  fundamental 
legislation  ?  No.  We  were  not  mistaken  !  The 
letter  of  this  great  instrument  is  free  from  this  radical 
fault :  its  language  directly  contradicts  the  imputation : 
its  spirit,  its  evident  intent,  contradicts  it.  No,  we 
did  not  err  !  Our  constitution  does  not  contain  the 
absurdity  of  giving  power  to  make  laws,  and  another 
power  to  resist  them.  The  sages,  whose  memory 
will  always  be  reverenced,  have  given  us  a  practical, 
and,  as  they  hoped,  a  permanent  constitutional  com 
pact.  The  Father  of  his  country  did  not  affix  his 
revered  name  to  so  palpable  an  absurdity.  Nor  did 
the  states,  when  they  severally  ratified  it,  do  so 
under  the  impression  that  a  veto  on  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  was  reserved  to  them,  or  that  they 
could  exercise  it  by  implication.  Search  the  debates 
in  all  their  conventions — examine  the  speeches  ol 
the  most  zealous  opposers  of  federal  authority — look 
at  the  amendments  that  were  proposed.  They  are 
all  silent — not  a  syllable  uttered,  not  a  vote  given, 
not  a  motion  made,  to  correct  the  explicit  supremacy 
given  to  the  laws  ef  the  union  over  those  of  the 
states — or  to  show  that  implication,  as  is  now  con 
tended,  could  defeat  it.  No,  we  have  not  erred ! 
The  constitution  is  still  the  object  of  our  reverence, 
the  bond  of  our  union,  our  defence  in  danger,  the 
source  of  our  prosperity  in'  peace.  It  shall  descend, 
as  we  have  received  it,  uncorrupted  by  sophistical 
construction,  to  our  posterity  ;  and  the  sacrifices  of 
local  interest,  of  state  prejudices,  of  per-sonal  animo 
sities,  that  were  made  to  bring  it  into  existence,  will 
again  be  patriotically  offered  for  its  support. 

"  The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  the  or 
dinance  to  these  laws  are,  that  the  sums  intended  to 
be  raised  by  them  are  greater  than  are  required,  and: 
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that  the  proceeds  will  be  unconstitutionally  employ 
ed.  The  constitution  has  given  expressly  to  con 
gress  the  right  of  raising  revenue,  and  of  determining 
the  sum  the  public  exigencies  will  require.  The 
states  have  no  control  over  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
other  than  that  which  results  from  the  power  of 
changing  the  representatives  who  abuse  it,  and  thus 
procure  redress.  Congress  may  undoubtedly  abuse  this 
discretionary  power,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  others 
with  which  they  are  vested.  Yet  the  discretion  must 
exist  somewhere.  The  constitution  has  given  it  to 
the  representatives  of  all  the  people,  checked  by  the 
representatives  of  the  states,  and  by  the  executive 
power.  The  South  Carolina  construction  gives  it  to 
the  legislature  or  the  convention  of  a  single  state, 
where  neither  the  people  of  the  different  states,  rior 
the  states  in  their  separate  capacity,  nor  the  chief 
magistrate  elected  by  the  people,  have  any  represen 
tation  ?  Which  is  the  most  discreet  disposition  of 
the  power  1  I  do  not  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  which 
is  the  constitutional  disposition — that  instrument 
speaks  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  But  if 
you  were  assembled  in  general  convention,  which 
would  you  think  the  safest  depository  of  this  discre 
tionary  power  in  the  last  resort?  Would  you  add  a 
clause  giving  it  to  each  of  the  states,  or  would  you 
sanction  the  wise  provisions  already  made  by  your 
constitution  ?  If  this  should  be  the  result  of  your 
deliberations  when  providing  for  the  future,  are 
you — can  you — be  ready  to  risk  all  that  we  hold  dear, 
to  establish,  for  a  temporary  and  local  purpose,  that 
which  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  destructive,  and 
even  absurd,  as  a  general  provision  ?  Carry  out  the 
consequences  of  this  right  vested  in  the  different 
States,  and  you  must  perceive  that  the  crisis  your 
conduct  presents  at  this  day  would  recur  whenever 
any  law  of  the  United  States  displeased  any  of  the 
states,  and  that  we-  should  soon  cease  ta  be  a  nation. 

"  The  ordinance,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
future  that  characterizes  a  former  objection,  tells  you 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  will  be  unconstitutionally 
applied.  If  this  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 
the  objection  would,  with  more  propriety,  be  reserved 
for  the  law  so  applying  the  proceeds,  but  surely 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  laws  levying  the  duty. 

"  These  are  the  allegations  contained  in  the  ordi 
nance.  Examine  them  seriously,  my  fellow- citizens, 
judge  for  yourselves.  I  appeal  to  you  to  determine 
whether  they  are  so  clear,  so  convincing,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  correctness  ;  and  even  if  you  should 
come  to  this  conclusion,  how  far  they  justify  the 
reckless,  destructive  course,  which  you  are  directed 
to  pursue.  Review  these  objections  and  the  conclu 


sions  drawn  from  them,  once  more.  What  are  they  1 
Every  law,  then,  for  raising  revenue,  according  to 
the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  may  be  rightfully  an 
nulled  unless  it  be  so  framed  as  no  law  ever  will  or 
can  be  framed.  Congress  have  a  right  to  pass  laws 
for  raising  revenue,  and  each  state  has  a  right  to 
oppose  their  execution,  two  rights  directly  opposed  to 
each  other ;  and  yet  is  this  absurdity  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  an  instrument  drawn  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  collisions  between  the  states  and 
the  general  government,  by  an  assembly  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  and  purest  patriots  ever  embo 
died  for  a  similar  purpose. 

"  In  vain  have  these  sages  declared  that  congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises — in  vain  have  they  provided 
that  they  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  those  powers  into 
execution ;  that  those  laws  and  that  constitution 
shall  be  the  'supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the 
judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.'  In  vain  have  the  people 
of  the  several  states  solemnly  sanctioned  these  pro 
visions,  made  them  their  paramount  law,  and  indivi 
dually  sworn  to  support  them  whenever  they  were 
called  on  to  execute  any  office.  Vain  provisions  ! 
ineffectual  restrictions  !  vile  profanation  of  oaths  1 
miserable  mockery  of  legislation  !  if  a  bare  majority 
of  the  voters  in  any  one  state  may  on  a  real  or  sup 
posed  knowledge  of  the  intent  with  which  a  law  has 
been  passed,  declare  themselves  free  from  its  opera 
tion — say  here  it  gives  too  little,  there  too  much,  and 
operates  unequally — here  it  suffers  articles  to  be  free 
that  ought  to  be  taxed,  there  it  taxes  those  that  ought 
to  be  free — in  this  case  the  proceeds  are  intended  to 
be  applied  to  purposes  which  we  do  not  approve,  in 
that  the  amount  raised  is  more  than  is  wanted.  Con 
gress,  it  is  true,  are  invested  by  the  constitution  with 
the  right  of  deciding  these  questions  according  to 
their  sound  discretion.  Congress  is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  states,  and  of  all  the  people 
of  all  the  states ;  but  WE,  part  of  the  people  of  one 
state,  to  whom  the  constitution  has  given  no  power 
on  the  subject,  from  whom  it  has  expressly  taken  it 
away — we,  who  have  solemnly  agreed  that  this  con 
stitution  shall  be  our  law — we,  most  of  whom  have 
sworn  to  support  it — we  now  abrogate  this  law,  and 
swear,  and  force  others  to  swear,  that  it  shall  not  be 
obeyed,  and  we  do  this,  not  because  congress  have 
no  right  to  pass  such  laws,  this  we  do  not  allege , 
but  because  they  have  passed  them  with  improper 
views.  They  are  unconstitutional  from  the  motives 
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of  those  who  passed  them,  which  we  can  never  with 
certainty  know  ;  from  their  unequal  operation,  al 
though  it  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  things  that 
they  should  be  equal ;  and  from  the  disposition 
which  we  presume  may  be  made  of  their  proceeds, 
although  that  disposition  has  not  been  declared. 
This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  ordinance  in  rela 
tion  to  laws  which  it  abrogates  for  alleged  unconsti- 
tutionality.  But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  repeals, 
in  express  terms,  an  important  part  of  the  constitution 
itself,  and  of  laws  passed  to  give  it  effect,  which  have 
never  been  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
United  States  extend  in  cases  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  laws,  the  consti 
tution,  and  treaties,  shall  be  paramount  to  the  state 
constitutions  and  laws.  The  judiciary  act  prescribes 
the  mode  by  which  the  case  may  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  the  United  States  by  appeal,  when  a  state 
tribunal  shall  decide  against  this  provision  of  the 
constitution.  The  ordinance  declares  there  shall  be 
no  appeal ;  makes  the  state  law  paramount  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  forces 
judges  and  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will  disregard 
their  provisions  ;  and  even  makes  it  penal  in  a  suitor 
to  attempt  relief  by  appeal.  It  further  declares  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  that  state,  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
duties  imposed  by  the  revenue  laws  within  its  limits. 

"  Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  even 
pretended  to  be  unconstitutional,  repealed  by  the 
authority  of  a  small  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  single 
«tate.  Here  is  a  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
is  solemnly  abrogated  by  the  same  authority. 

"  On  such  expositions  and  reasonings,  the  ordinance 
grounds  not  only  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  annul 
the  laws  of  which  it  complains,  but  to  enforce  it  by 
a  threat  of  seceding  from  the  union,  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  execute  them. 

"  This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  which,  they  say,  is  a  compact 
between  sovereign  states,  who  have  preserved  their 
whole  sovereignty,  and,  therefore,  are  subject  to  no 
superior  ;  that,  because  they  made  the  compact,  they 
can  break  it  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  has  been  de 
parted  from  by  the-  other  states.  Fallacious  as  this 
course  of  reasoning  is,  it  enlists  state  pride,  and  fyids 
advocates  in  the  honest  prejudices  of  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  nature  of  our  government  sufficiently 
to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the  con 
stitution,  acting  through  the  state  legislatures  in  ma 
king  the  compact,  to  meet  and  discuss  its  provisions, 


and  acting  in  separate  conventions  when  they  ratified 
those  provisions  ;  but  the  terms  used  in  its  construc 
tion,  show  it  to  be  a  government  in  which  the  people 
of  all  the  states  collectively  are  represented.  "We  are 
ONE  PEOPLE  in  the  choice  of  the  president  and  vice 
president.  Here  the  states  have  no  other  agency 
than  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  votes  shall  be 
given.  The  candidates  having  the  majority  of  all 
the  votes  are  chosen.  The  electors  of  a  majority  of 
states  may  have  given  their  votes  for  one  candidate, 
and  yet  another  may  be  chosen.  The  people,  then, 
and  not  the  states,  are  represented  in  the  executive 
branch. 

"In  the  house  of  representatives  there,  is  this  dif 
ference,  that  the  people  of  one  state  do  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  president  and  vice  president,  all  vote  for  the 
same  officers.  The  people  of  all  the  states  do  not 
vote  for  all  the  members,  each  state  electing  only  its 
own  representatives.  But  this  creates  no  material 
distinction.  When  chosen,  they  are  all  representa 
tives  of  the  United  States,  not  representatives  of  the 
particular  state  from  which  they  come.  They  are 
paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  state ;  nor  are 
they  accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done  in  the  per 
formance  of  their  legislative  functions  :  and  however 
they  may  in  practice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  consult 
and  prefer  the  interests  of  their  particular  constitu 
ents  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  any  other  par 
tial  or  local  interests,  yet  it  is  their  first  and  highest 
duty,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  pro 
mote  the  general  good. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  forms 
a  government,  not  a  league  ;  and  whether  it  be  form 
ed  by  compact  between  the  states,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  govern 
ment  in  which  all  the  people  are  represented,  which 
operates  directly  on  the  people  individually,  not  upon 
the  states  ;  they  retained  all  the  power  they  did  not 
grant.  But  each  state  having  expressly  parted  with 
so  many  powers  as  to  constitute  jointly  with  the  other 
states,  a  single  nation,  cannot  from  that  period  pos 
sess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession  does 
not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation  ; 
and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach, 
which  would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  com 
pact,  but  it  is  an  offence  against  the  whole  union. 
To  say  that  any  state  may  at  pleasure  secede  from 
the  union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a 
nation  ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend 
that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  connexion 
with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  without 
committing  any  offence.  Secession,  like  any  other  re 
volutionary  act,  may  be  morally  justified  by  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  oppression  ;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional 
right  is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms  ;  and  can 
only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive  those 
who  are  willing  to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause 
before  they  made  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties 
consequent  on  a  failure.  • 

"  Because  the  union  was  formed  by  compact,  it  is 
said  the  parties  to  that  compact  may,  when  they  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  depart  from  it  :  but  it  is  pre 
cisely  because  it  is  a  compact  that  they  cannot.  A 
compact  is  an  agreement  or  binding-  obligation.  It 
may,  by  its  terms,  have  a  sanction  or  penalty  for  its 
breach,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  contains  no  sanction,  it 
may  be  broken  with  no  other  consequence  than  mo 
ral  guilt :  if  it  have  a  sanction,  then  the  breach  in 
curs  the  designated  or  implied  penalty.  A  league 
between  independent  nations,  generally  has  no  sanc 
tion  other  than  a  moral  one  ;  or,  if  it  should  contain 
a  penalty,  as  there  is  no  common  superior,  it  cannot 
be  enforced.  A  government,  on  the  contrary,  always 
has  a  sanction,  express  or  implied  ;  and,  in  our  case, 
it  is  both  necessarily  implied  and  expressly  given. 
An  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to  destroy  a  government, 
is  an  offence,  by  whatever  means  the  constitutional 
compact  may  have  been  formed ;  and  such  govern 
ment  has  the  right,  by  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  pass 
acts  for  punishing  the  offender,  unless  that  right  is 
modified,  restrained,  or  resumed,  by  the  constitutional 
act.— In  our  system,  although  it  is  modified  in  the 
case  of  treason,  yet  authority  is  expressly  given  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  into  effect, 
and  under  this  grant  provision  has  been  made  for 
punishing  acts  which  obstruct  the  due  administration 
of  the  laws. 

"  It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  any  thing  to 
show  the  nature  of  that  union  which  connects  us  ; 
but  as  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  are  the 
foundation  of  doctrines  the  most  destructive  to  our 
peace,  I  must  give  some  further  development  to  my 
views  on  this  subject.  No  one,  fellow-citizens,  has  a 
higher  reverence  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states, 
than  the  magistrate  who  now  addresses  you.  No  one 
would  make  greater  personal  sacrifices,  or  official 
exertions,  to  defend  them  from  violation  ;  but  equal 
care  must  be  taken  to-  prevent  on  their  part  an  im 
proper  interference  with,  or  resumption  of,  the  rights 
they  have  vested  in  the  nation.  The  line  has.  not 
been  so  distinctly  drawn  as  to  avoid  doubts  in  some 
cases  of  the  exercise  of  power.  Men  of  the  best  in 
tentions  and  soundest  views  may  differ  in  their  con 
struction  of  some  parts  of  the  constitution  :  hut  there 
are  others  on  which  dispassionate  reflection  can  leave 
no  doubt.  Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  assumed 


right  of  secession.  It  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
alleged  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  on 
their  having  formed  in  this  sovereign  capacity  a  com 
pact  which  is  called  the  constitution,  from  which,  be 
cause  they  made  it,  they  have  the  right  to  secede. 
Both  of  these  positions  are  erroneous,  and  some  of 
the  arguments  to  prove  them  so  have  been  anticipated. 
The  states  severally  have  not  retained  their  entire 
sovereignty.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  becoming 
parts  of  a  nation,  not  members  of  a  league,  they  sur 
rendered  many  of  their  essential  parts  of  sovereignty. 
The  right  to  make  treaties — declare  war — levy  taxes — 
exercise  exclusive  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  were 
all  of  them  functions  of  sovereign  power.  The  states 
then,  for  all  these  important  purposes,  were  no  longer 
sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citizens  was  trans 
ferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States — they  became  American  citizens,  and 
owed  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  laws  made  in  conformity  with  the  powers  it 
vested  in  congress.  This  last  position  has  not  been,  and 
can  not  be  denied.  How  then  can  that  state  be  said 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent,  whose  citizens  owe 
obedience  to  laws  not  made  by  it,  and  whose  magis 
trates  are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws,  when  they 
come  in  conflict  with  those  passed  by  another  ?  What 
shows  conclusively  that  the  states  can  not  be  said  to 
have  reserved  an  undivided  sovereignty,  is,,  that 
they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to  punish  treason — not 
treason  against  their  separate  power — but  treason 
against  the  United  States.  Treason  is  an  offence 
against  sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  must  reside  with 
the  power  to  punish  it.  But  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  states  are  not  less  sacred,  because  they  have  for 
their  common  interest  made  the  general  government 
the  depository  of  these  powers.  The  unity  of  our 
political  character  (as  has  been  shown  for  another 
purpose)  commenced  with  its  very  existence.  Under 
the  royal  government  we  had  no  separate  character 
— our  opposition  to  its  oppression  began  as  United 
Colonies.  We  were  the  United  States  under  the 
confederation,  and  the  name  was  perpetuated,  and 
the  union  rendered  more  perfect,  by  the  federal  conr 
stitution.  In  none  of  these  stages  did  we  consider 
ourselves  in  any  other  light  than  as  forming  one  na 
tion.  Treaties  and  alliances  were  made  in  the  name 
of  all.  Troops  were  raised  for  the  joint  defence. 
How,  then,  with  all  these  proofs,  that  under  all 
changes  of  our  position  we  had,  for  designated  pur 
poses  and  with  defined  powers,  created  national  go 
vernments — how  is  it,  that  the  most  perfect  of  those 
several  modes  of  union  should  now  be  considered  as 
a  mere  league,  that  may  be  dissolved-at  pleasure  1  It 
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is  from  an  abuse  of  terms.  Compact  is  used  as  sy 
nonymous  with  league,  although  the  true  term  is  not 
employed,  because  it  would  at  once  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  reasoning.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  our 
constitution  was  only  a  league  ;  but,  it  is  laboured 
to  prove  it  a  compact,  (which  in  one  sense  it  is,)  and 
then  to  argue  that  as  a  league  is  a  compact,  every 
compact  between  nations  must  of  course  be  a  league, 
and  from  such  an  engagement  every  sovereign  power 
has  a  right  to  secede.  But  it  has  been  shown,  that 
in  this  sense  the  states  are  not  sovereign,  and  that 
even  if  they  were,  and  the  national  constitution  had 
been  formed  by  compact,  there  would  be  no  right  in 
any  one  state  to  exonerate  itself  from  its  obligations. 

"  So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  this 
secession,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  them. 
The  union  was  formed  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It 
was  produced  by  mutual  sacrifices  of  interests  and 
opinions.  Can  those  sacrifices  be  recalled  ?  Can  the 
states  who  magnanimously  surrendered  their  title  to 
the  territories  of  the  west,  recall  the  grant  1  Will 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  states  agree  to  pay  the 
duties  that  may  be  imposed  without  their  assent  by 
those  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf,  for  their  own  bene 
fits  ?  Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  state,  and  on 
erous  duties  in  another  ?  No  one  believes  that  any 
"ight  exists  in  a  single  state  to  involve  all  the  others 
in  these  and  countless  other  evils,  contrary  to  the 
•engagements  solemnly  made.  Every  one  must  see 
that  the  other  states,  in  self-defence,  must  oppose  at 
all  hazards. 

"  These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented  by 
the  convention — a  repeal  of  all  the  acts  for  raising 
revenue,  leaving  the  government  without  the  means 
of  support  ;  or  an  acquiescence  in  the  dissolution  of 
our  union  by  the  secession  of  one  of  its  members. 
When  the  first  was  proposed,  it  was  known  that  it 
could  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  It  was 
known  if  force  was  applied  to  oppose  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  that  it  must  be  repelled  by  force — that 
congress  could  not,  without  involving  itself  in  dis 
grace,  and  the  country  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  propo 
sition  ;  and  yet,  if  this  is  not  done  in  a  given  day, 
or  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  the  laws,  the 
State  is,  by  the  ordinance,  declared  to  be  out  of  the 
union.  The  majority  of  a  convention  assembled 
for  the  purpose  have  dictated  these  terms,  or  rather 
this  rejection  of  all  terms,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  It  is  true  that  the  governor  of 
the  state  speaks  of  the  submission  of  their  grievan 
ces  to  a  convention  of  all  the  states  ;  which,  he 
Bays,  they  '  sincerely  and  anxiously  seek  and  desire.' 
Yet  this  obvious  and  constitutional  mode  of  ob 


taining  the  sense  of  the  other  states  on  the  construc 
tion  of  the  federal  compact,  and  amending  it,  if  ne 
cessary,  has  never  been  attempted  by  those  who 
have  urged  the  state  on  to  this  destructive  measure. 
The  state  might  have  proposed  the  call  for  a  gene 
ral  convention  to  the  other  states  ;  and  congress, 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  concurred,  must  have 
called  it.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  South  Caroli 
na,  when  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  '  on  a  review  by 
congress  and  the  functionaries  of  the  general  go 
vernment  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,'  such  a 
convention  will  be  accorded  to  them,  must  have 
known  that  neither  congress  nor  any  functionary  of 
the  general  government  has  authority  to  call  such  a 
convention,  unless  it  be  demanded  by  two  thirds  of 
the  states.  This  suggestion,  then,  is  another  in 
stance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  been 
madly  hurried  on,  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  the 
people  that  a  constitutional  remedy  had  been  sought 
and  refused.  If  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
'  anxiously  desire'  a  general  convention  to  con 
sider  their  complaints,  why  have  they  not  made  ap 
plication  for  it  in  the  way  the  constitution  points 
out  ?  The  assertion  that  they  '  earnestly  seek'  it  is 
completely  negatived  by  the  omission. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.- 
A  small  majority  of  the  citizens  of  one  state  in  the 
union  have  elected  delegates  to  a  state  convention  : 
that  convention  has  ordained  that  all  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  repealed,  or  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  union.  The 
governor  of  the  state  has  recommended  to  the  Je- 
gislature  the  raising  of  an  army  to  carry  the  seces 
sion  into  effect,  and  that  he  may  be  empowered 
to  give  clearances  to  vessels  in  the  name  of  the 
state.  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  has 
yet  been  committed,  but  such  a  state  of  things  is 
hourly  apprehended,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  in 
strument  to  PROCLAIM,  not  only  that  the  duty  impo 
sed  on  me  by  the  constitution,  '  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  shall  be  performed 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  already  invested  in  me 
by  law,  or  of  such  others  as  the  wisdom  of  congress 
shall  devise,  and  entrust  to-  me  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
to  warn  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  who  have 
been  deluded  into  an  opposition  to  the  laws,  of  the 
danger  they  incur  by  obedience  to  the  illegal  and 
disorganizing  ordinance  of  the  convention — to  exhort 
those  who  have  refused  to  support  it  to  persevere  in 
their  determination  to  uphold  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  their  country,  and  to  point  out  to  all,  the 
perilous  situation  into  which  the  good  people  , of  that 
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state  have  been  led — and  that  the  course  that  they 
are  urged  to  pursue  is  one  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to 
the  very  state  whose  rights  they  affect  to  support. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  rny  native  state  ! — Let  me  not 
only  admonish  you,  as  the  first  magistrate  of  our 
common  country,  not  to  incur  the  penalties  of  its 
laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a  father  would 
over  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing  to  a  certain 
ruin.  In  that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell  you,  my 
countrymen,  that  you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are 
either  deceived  themselves,  or  wish  to  deceive  you. 
Mark  under  what  pretences  you  have  been  led  on 
to  the  brink  of  insurrection  and  treason,  on  which 
you  stand  !  First  a  diminution  of  the  value  of  your 
staple  commodity,  lowered  by  over  production  in 
other  quarters,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the 
value  of  your  lands,  were  the  sole  effect  of  the 
tariff  laws.  The  effect  of  those  laws  are  confessed 
ly  injurious,  but  the  evil  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  unfounded  theory  you  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  its  burdens  were  in  proportion  to  your  exports, 
not  to  your  consumption  of  imported  articles.  Your 
pride  was  roused  by  the  assertion  that  a  submission 
to  those  laws  was  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  that  re 
sistance  to  them  was  equal,  in  patriotic  merit,  to  the 
opposition  our  fathers  offered  to  the  oppressive  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  You  were  told  that  this  opposi 
tion  might  be  peaceably — might  be  constitutionally 
made — that  you  might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
the  union,  and  bear  none  of  its  burdens. 

"  Eloquent  appeals  to  your  passions,  to  your  state 
pride,  to  your  native  courage,  to  your  sense  of  real 
injury,  were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the  period  when 
the  mask  which  concealed  the  hideous  features  of 
DISUNION  should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you 
Were  made  to  look  with  complacency  on  objects 
which,  not  long  since,  you  would  have  regarded  with 
horror.  Look  back  at  the  arts  which  have  brought 
you  to  this  state — look  forward  to  the  consequences 
.o  which  it  must  inevitably  lead  !  Look  back  to  what 
was  first  told  you  as  an  inducement  to  enter  into  this 
dangerous  course.  The  great  political  truth  was 
repeated  to  you,  that  you  had  the  revolutionary 
right  of  resisting  all  laws  that  were  palpably  uncon 
stitutional  and  intolerably  oppressive  ;  it  was  added, 
that  the  right  to  nullify  a  law  rested  on  the  same 
principle,  but  that  it  was  a  peaceable  remedy  !  This 
character  which  was  given  to  it,  made  you  receive, 
with  too  much  confidence,  the  assertions  that  were 
made  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  and  its 
oppressive  effects.  Mark,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  by 
the  admission  of  your  leaders,  the  unconstitutionality 
must  be  palpable,  or  it  will  not  justify  either  resist- 
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ance  or  nullification  !  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  palpable,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used? 
that  which  is  apparent  to  every  one  ;  that  which  no 
man  of  ordinary  intellect  will  fail  to  perceive.  Is 
the  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws  of  that  descrip 
tion  1  let  those  among  your  leaders  who  once  ap 
proved  and  advocated  the  principle  of  protective  du 
ties,  answer  the  question ;  and  let  them  choose 
whether  they  will  be  considered  as  incapable,  then, 
of  perceiving  that  which  must  have  been  apparent  to 
every  man  of  common  understanding,  or  as  imposing 
upon  your  confidence,  and  endeavouring  to  mislead 
you  now.  In  either  case,  they  ar»*  unsafe  guides  in 
the  perilous  path  they  urge  you  to  tread.  Ponder 
well  on  this  circumstance,  and  you  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  exaggerated  language  they  address 
to  you.  They  are  not  champions  of  liberty,  emula 
ting  the  fame  of  our  revolutionary  fathers  ;  nor  are 
you  an  oppressed  people,  contending,  as  they  repeat 
to  you,  against  worse  than  colonial  vassalage.  You 
are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  and  happy  union. 
There  is  no  settled  design  to  oppress  you.  You 
have  indeed  felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which 
may  have  been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally 
passed  ;  but  that  inequality  must  necessarily  be  re 
moved.  At  the  very  moment  when  you  were  madly 
urged  on  to  the  unfortunate  course  you  have  begun, 
a  change  in  public  opinion  had  commenced.  The 
nearly  approaching  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  a  diminution  of  duties, 
had  already  produced  a  considerable  reduction,  and 
that  too  on  some  articles  of  general  consumption  in 
your  state.  The  importance  of  this  change  was  un 
derrated,  and  you  were  authoritatively  told,  that  no 
further  alleviation  of  your  burdens  was  to  be  expected, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  condition  of  the  country 
imperiously  demanded  such  a  modification  of  the 
duties  as  should  reduce  them  to  a  just  and  equitable 
scale.  But,  as  if  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  this 
change  in  allaying  your  discontents,  you  were  preci 
pitated  into  the  fearful  state  in  which  you  now  find 
yourselves. 

"  I  have  urged  you  to  look  back  to  the  means  that 
were  used  to  hurry  you  on  to  the  position  you  have 
now  assumed,  and  forward  to  the  consequences  it 
will  produce.  Something  more  is  necessary.  Con 
template  the  condition  of  that  country  of  which  you 
still  form  an  important  part  !  Consider  its  govern 
ment,  uniting  in  one  bond  of  common  interest  and 
general  protection  so  many  different  states,  giving  to 
all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  title  of  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS,  protecting  their  commerce,  securing  their 
literature  and  the  arts,  facilitating  their  intercommu- 
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nication,  defending  their  frontiers,  and  making  their 
name  respected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  ! 
Consider  the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  increasing  and 
happy  population,  its  advance  in  arts,  which  render 
life  agreeable,  and  the  sciences  which  elevate  the 
mind !  See  education  spreading  the  lights  of  religion, 
morality,  and  general  information,  into  every  cottage 
in  this  wide  extent  of  our  territories  and  states  !  Be 
hold  it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and  the 
oppressed  find  a  refuge  and  support  !  Look  on  this 
picture  of  happiness  and  honour,  and  say — WE  TOO, 
ARE  CITIZENS  OF  AMERICA  :  Carolina  is  one  of  these 
proud  states  :  her  arms  have  defended,  her  best  blood 
has  cemented  this  happy  union  !  And  then  add,  if 
you  can,  without  horror  and  remorse,  this  happy 
union  we  will  dissolve — this  picture  of  peace  and  pros 
perity  we  will  deface — this  free  intercourse  we  will 
interrupt — these  fertile  fields  we  will  deluge  with 
blood — the  protection  of  that  glorious  flag  we  re 
nounce — the  very  name  of  Americans  we  discard — 
And  for  what,  mistaken  men  ! — for  what  do  you  throw 
away  these  inestimable  blessings — for  what  would 
you  exchange  your  share  in  the  advantages  and 
honour  of  the  union  ?  For  the  dream  of  a  sepa 
rate  independence — a  dream  interrupted  by  bloody 
conflicts  with  your  neighbours,  and  a  vile  depen 
dence  on  a  foreign  power.  If  your  leaders  could 
Bucceed  in  establishing  a  separation,  what  would  be 
your  situation  'I  Are  you  united  at  home — are  you 
free  from  the  apprehension  of  civil  discord,  with  all 
its  fearful  consequences?  Do  our  neighbouring  re 
publics,  every  day  suffering  some  new  revolution,  or 
contending  with  some  new  insurrection — do  they  ex 
cite  your  envy  ?  But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige 
me  solemnly  to  announce  that  you  can  not  succeed. 
"  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed. 
I  have  no  discretionary  power  on  the  subject — my 
duty  is  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  constitution. 
Those  who  told  you  that  you  might  peaceably  pre 
vent  their  execution,  deceived  you  ;  they  could  not 
have  been  deceived  themselves.  They  know  that  a 
forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  they  know  that  such  opposition 
must  be  repelled.  Their  object  is  disunion  ;  but  be 
not  deceived  by  names  ;  disunion  by  armed  force  is 
TREASON.  Are  you  really  ready  to  incur  its  guilt  ? 
If  you  are,  on  the  heads  of  the  instigators  of  the  act 
be  the  dreadful  consequence, — on  their  heads  be  the 
dishonour,  but  on  yours  may  fall  the  punishment — 
on  your  unhappy  state  will  inevitably  fall  all  the 
evils  of  the  conflict  you  force  upon  the  government 
of  your  country.  It  can  not  accede  to  the  mad  pro 
ject  of  disunion,  of  which  you  wouid  be  the  first  vic 


— its  first  magistrate  can  not,,  if  he  would,  avol 
the  performance  of  his  duty — the  consequence  must 
be  fearful  for  you,  distressing  to  your  fellow-citizens 
here,  and  to  the  friends  of  good  government  through 
out  the  world.  Its  enemies  have  beheld  our  pros 
perity,  with  a  vexation  they  could  not  concpil— it 
was  a  standing  refutation  of  their  slavish  doctrines, 
and  they  will  point  to  our  discord  with  a  triumph  of 
malignant  joy.  It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  disap 
point  them.  There  is  yet  time  to  show  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the 
Rutledges,  and  of  the  thousand  other  names  which 
adorn  the  pages  of  your  revolutionary  history,  will 
not  abandon  that  union,  to  support  which,  so  many 
of  them  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  I  adjure  you, 
as  you  honour  their  memory — as  you  love  the  cause 
of  freedom,  to  which  they  dedicated  their  lives — as 
you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its 
best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your 
steps.  Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  state  the 
disorganizing  edict  of  its  convention — bid  its  mem 
bers  to  re-assemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex 
pressions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path  which 
alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  prosperity,  and  ho 
nour — tell  them  that  compared  to  disunion,  all  other 
evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accu 
mulation  of  all — declare  that  you  will  never  take  the 
field  unless  the  star  spangled  banner  of  your  country 
shall  float  over  you  :  that  you  will  not  be  stigmatized 
when  dead,  and  dishonoured  and  scorned,  while 
you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the 
constitution  of  your  country  ! — its  destroyers  you  can 
not  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace — you  may  in 
terrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — you  may  cloud 
its  reputation  for  stability — but  its  tranquillity  will 
be  restored,  its  prosperity  will  return,  and  the  stain 
upon  its  national  character  will  be  transferred,  and 
remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
caused  the  disorder. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  !  The  threat 
of  unhallowed  disunion — the  names  of  those  once 
respected,  by  whom  it  is  uttered — the  array  of  mili 
tary  force  to  support  it — denote  the  approach  of  a 
crisis  in  our  affairs  on  which  the  continuance  of  our 
unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  existence,  and 
perhaps  that  of  all  free  governments,  may  depend. 
The  conjunction  demanded  a  free,  a  full,  and  expli 
cit  enunciation,  not  only  of  my  intentions,  but  of  my 
principles  of  action  ;  and  as  the  claim  was  asserted 
of  a  right  by  a  state  to  annul  the  laws  of  the  union, 
and  even  to  secede  from  it  at  pleasure,  a  frank  expo 
sition  of  my  opinions  in  relation  to  the  origin  and 
form  of  our  government,  and  the  construction  I  give 
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to  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  created,  seemed  to 
oe  proper.  Having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  just 
ness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  opinion  of  my 
duties  which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely  with  equal 
confidence  on  your  undivided  support  in  my  deter 
mination  to  execute  the  laws — to  preserve  the  union 
by  all  constitutional  means — to  arrest,  if  possible,  by 
moderate  but  firm  measures,  the  necessity  of  a  re 
course  to  force ;  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven  that 
the  recurrence  of  its  primeval  curse  on  man  for  the 
shedding  of  a  brother's  blood  should  fall  upon  our 
land,  that  it  be  not  called  down  by  any  offensive  act 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

"  Fellow-citizens !  The  momentous  case  is  before 
you.  On  your  undivided  support  of  your  govern 
ment  depends  the  decision  of  the  great  question  it 
involves,  whether  your  sacred  union  will  be  pre 
served,  and  the  blessings  it  secures  to  us  as  one  peo 
ple,  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
unanimity  with  which  that  decision  will  be  expressed, 
will  be  such  as  to  inspire  new  confidence  in  republi 
can  institutions,  and  that  the  prudence,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  courage  which  it  will  bring  to  their  defence, 
will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to  our 
children. 


"May  the  great  ruler  of  nations  grant  that  the 
signal  blessings  with  which  he  has  favoured  ours, 
may  not,  by  the  madness  of  party,  or  personal  ambi 
tion,  be  disregarded  and  lost :  and  may  his  wise 
providence  bring  those  who  have  produced  this  crisis 
to  see  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery  of  civil 
strife :  and  inspire  a  returning  veneration  for  that 
union  which,  if  we  may  dare  to  penetrate  his  de 
signs,  he  has  chosen  as  the  only  means  of  attaining 
the  high  destinies  to  which  we  may  reasonably 
aspire." 

The  language  of  the  proclamation  is  too  precious 
to  be  forgotten.  The  second  election  of  General 
Jackson  was  of  a  decided  character.  The  opposition 
was  overwhelming.  After  this  event,  he  made  a  tour 
to  the  eastern  and  northern  states.  Every  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Party  feelings  were 
forgotten,  and  the  president  alone  was  considered. 
A  brave  and  generous  people  received  a  gallant  com 
mander,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  ad 
miration.  The  most  ancient  university  in  the  country 
made  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  visited  Bunker 
Hill,  saw  the  plains  of  Lexington,  ground  sacred  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  returned  with 
their  wannest  wishes  for  bis  prosperity. 


BOOK   IV 


CONTINUATION,   FROM    THE   PRESIDENCY    OF    GENERAL    JACKSON    TO    THE    ACCES 
SION    OF    JOHN  TYLER. 


SEVERAL  events  which  occurred  during  the  first 
term  of  the  presidency  of  General  Jackson,  may  with 
propriety  be  referred  to,  before  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  measures  of  his  second  administration.  His  ele 
vation  to  the  chief  magistracy  is  regarded  as  the 
period  from  which  is  to  be  dated  the  introduction  of 
several  new  doctrines  and  practices  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  national  government.  These  were 
adopted  and  pursued  also  by  his  successor,  and  consti 
tuted  the  chief  ground  for  the  nomination  and  elec 
tion  of  General  Harrison.  President  Jackson  claimed 
powers  which  had  never  been  assumed  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Soon  after  his  inauguration,  he  dis 
solved  his  cabinet  because  they  differed  upon  points 
of  etiquette  quite  unconnected  with  public  affairs. 
He  appointed  Mr.  Moore  minister  to  Colombia,  thus 
recalling  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  had 
been  residing  at  Bogota  a  short  time  in  that  capacity, 
having  received  his  appointment  from  Mr.  Adams. 
The  contest  between  Bolivar  and  the  friends  of  liber 
ty  in  the  republic  of  Colombia  was,  at  that  time, 
warm  and  violent.  The  great  champion  of  national 
independence  had  become  the  leader  of  a  powerful 
party  opposed  to  constitutional  republicanism,  and  had 
proposed  to  establish  over  the  Hispano-South-Ameri- 
can  countries  a  vast  hereditary  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  government,  with  himself  at  its  head.  His 
splendid  project  for  a  strong  government  first  received 
the  support  of  the  auxiliary  army  which  he  com 
manded  in  Peru,  and  afterwards  of  many  of  the  peo 
ple  of  Colombia.  Certain  foreign  agents  at  Bogota 
cherished  this  anti-American  project,  and  the  presses, 
writers,  and  orators,  enlisted  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
party,  advocated  principles  far  better  suited  to  the  old, 
than  to  the  new  world.  The  vice-president  of  Co 
lombia,  General  Francisco  de  Paila  Santandef  took  the 
front  rank  in  opposition  to  these  attempts ;  and  he, 
with  his  friends,  turned  with  confidence  for  sympathy 


to  the  United  States.  But  they  found  their  object  and 
motives  generally  misunderstood  in  the  country  which 
they  had  made  their  political  model. 

General  Harrison's  presence  at  Bogota  was  very 
opportune,  and  his  sound  principles,  frankness,  and 
honesty,  boldness  and  decision,  soon  conciliated  the 
confidence  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
freedom.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  General  Jackson 
was  the  recall  of  our  minister,  and  the  transmission 
of  a  letter  to  General  Bolivar,  which  was  thought  to 
hold  language  of  rather  doubtful  import,  if  not  decid 
edly  favourable  to  the  ambitious  project  which  he  was 
pursuing;  and  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  it  and 
the  frank  and  glowing  terms  of  an  appeal  which 
General  Harrison  had  made  to  the  same  distinguished 
South  American.  On  his  landing  in  New  York,  he 
received  marked  tokens  of  respect  from  the  citizens, 
on  account  of  the  course  which  he  had  adopted. 

General  Jackson  was  in  favour  of  a  course  of  policy 
towards  the  Indian  nations  residing  within  the  bounds 
of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  which  had  been  pro 
posed,  and  recommended  for  some  time  before  his 
accession  to  office.  The  Cherokees  had  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  the  en 
croachments  of  Georgia,  showing  fourteen  treaties  in 
which  their  right  in  perpetuity  to  their  lands  in  that 
state  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  government ; 
several  of  these  treaties  bore  the  signature  of  Andrew 
Jackson  as  agent  for  the  United  States.  The  presi 
dent,  however,  recommended  to  them  the  abandon 
ment  of  their  lands  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  that 
they  might  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  declined  to  interfere  for  their  protection, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign  state. 
A  large  territory  was  designated,  by  act  of  congress, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  divided  into  suit 
able  portions  for  several  different  nations,  and  a  title 
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was  promised,  upon  a  nation's  faith,  that  should  be 
secure  forever.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Cherokees  generally  rejected  the  offer,  expressing 
a  strong  attachment  to  their  native  land ;  and  pe 
titions  were  sent  to  congress  in  their  behalf  from  the' 
northern  parts  of  the  Union,  but  in  vain.  The  legis 
lature  of  Georgia  passed  acts  calculated  to  force  the 
Indians  into  emigration,  and  forbidding  any  white 
man  to  reside  in  their  territory  without  taking  an  oath 
to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  gentlemen,  mission 
aries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
who  had  established  schools  and  churches,  and  were 
fast  bringing  the  people  into  a  more  civilized  state. 
Having  declined  the  oath  prescribed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  were  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  were  arrested, 
tried,  condemned,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Penitentiary 
of  Georgia,  (September,  1831,)  where  they  remained 
at  hard  labour,  until  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  law  under  which  they  had  been  sen 
tenced  "unconstitutional,  null,  and  void;"  soon  after 
whicli  they  were  released,  but,  were  left  without  re 
dress.  Georgia  prosecuted  her  plans  for  the  removal 
of  the  Indians,  and,  by  dividing  their  valuable  lands 
among  the  inhabitants,  enlisted  the  population  warmly 
in  its  favour.  Two  parties  were  formed  among  the 
Cherokees,  one  in  favour  of  removal,  and  the  other 
opposed  to  it,  and  each  claiming  the  power  of  holding 
or  disposing  of  the  lands.  The  claims  of  the  party  in 
favour  of  removal  were  acknowledged  by  our  govern 
ment,  and  the  Indians  gradually  emigrated  to  the  new 
territory,  though  with  loud  complaints  of  broken  faith, 
national  injustice,  and  cruel  oppression.  The  Choc- 
taws,  Chickasaws,  &c.,  were  also  induced  to  remove; 
but  some  large  bodies  of  these  reluctant  emigrants  suf 
fered  severely  fiom  privations,  fatigue,  and  change  of 
climate,  on  their  way,  and  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost 
before  they  reached  the  place  of  their  destination. 

General  Jackson,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  dis 
tinctly  avowed  the  intention  of  putting  his  own  inter 
pretation  on  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  of 
acting  as  his  own  judgment  might  dictate.  As  it 
was  understood  that  he  thought  himself  at  liberty,  or 
rather  bound  in  duty,  to  disregard  and  to  set  aside  all 
previous  interpretations,  by  whomsoever  made  and 
sanctioned,  whenever  they  might  appear  to  him  in 
correct,  this  declaration  created  some  alarm.  Before 
President  Jackson's  election,  the  veto  power  had  been 


but  very  rarely  used,  and  it  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  power  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistrate  only  for 
a  few  extraordinary  possible  emergencies.  He  first  in 
troduced  the  practice  of  resorting  to  it  with  frequency ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  claimed  powers  which  had  never 
been  before  allowed  to  the  president,  viz.,  of  being  "a 
coordinate  branch  of  the  government,"  meaning  that  a 
part  of  the  legislation  was  intrusted  to  him.  On  this 
principle  he  acted  in  a  number  of  instances,  chiefly  by 
putting  his  veto  on  bills  which  had  been  passed  by 
congress.  In  some  cases,  however,  he  withheld  bills 
so  long  that  they  could  not  become  laws ;  and  this 
was  complained  of  as  being  a  still  greater  stretch  of 
power.  A  striking  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  a 
'bill  making  appropriations  for  coast  surveys,  which  it 
was  thought  would  have  received  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  each  house;  he  did  not  return  it  with  his 
reasons  for  withholding  his  signature,  but  retained  it 
until  the  term  when  the  existing  congress  had  ex 
pired,  so  that  it  never  could  be  brought  up  again, 
except  as  a  new  bill.  General  Jackson,  had  repeat- 
edly  expressed  a  wish  for  an  amendment  of  the  con 
stitution,  to  limit  the  election  of  president  to  one  term 
of  four  or  six  years ;  and  his  acceptance  of  a  nomi 
nation  for  a  second  term  was  therefore  regarded  as 
being  an  act  in  opposition  to  his  avowed  opinions. 

With  Great  Britain  there  was  still  pending  the 
question  of  the  unsettled  north-eastern  boundary. 
It  had  been  referred  for  arbitration  to  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands ;  but  his  award  was  not  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  because  in  it  he  had  proposed  the 
cession  to  Great  Britain  of  a  large  tract  of  land  de 
scribed  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  allowed  in  that  of 
Ghent,  in  1815,  as  belonging  to  us.  The  question 
was  therefore  left  unsettled,  and  has  continued  to  give 
rise  to  disturbances  and  difficulty  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1832,  a  new  apportionment  was  made 
of  representation,  founded  on  the  results  of  the  census 
taken  in  1831.  In  1791,  it  was  enacted  that  one 
representative  in  congress  should  be  chosen  for  every 
thirty  thousand  persons;  in  1801,  for  thirty-three 
thousand ;  in  1811,  for  forty  thousand :  in  1831, 
the  number  was  raised  to  forty-seven  thousand.  In 
1832,  a  new  pension  law  was  passed,  which  made  a 
provision  for  all  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolution, 
who  had  served  six  months  or  more ;  they  were 
granted  a  sum  of  money  annually,  equal  to  the  pay  at 
that  time  in  the  army.  The  same  year  congress 
adopted  a  new  tariff,  by  which  the  former  high  duties 
ou  high-priced  woollen  goods  were  continued  with 
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little  diminution,  but  those  on  low-priced  ones  were 
greatly    reduced.       Those    valued    below    thirty-five 
cents  per  yaid  had  previously  been  subject  to  a  duty 
of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.     Wool  had  been 
subject   to   a  duty   of  four  cents  per  pound,   and  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent.     Now,  that  which 
cost  under  eight  cents  per  pound  was  free  from  duty, 
while  that  above  eight  cents  was  subject  to  a  duty  of 
four  cents,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  forty  per  cent. 
The   duties    on   silk,  teas,  and  wines,   were   greatly 
reduced,   and  those  on  cotton  cloths  and    iron    in  a 
less  proportion.     All  duties  whatever  were  taken  off 
from  common  teas  imported  directly  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  new  tariff,  however,  was 
not  satisfactory   to   the    Southern  States;   they  had- 
strongly  urged  the  repeal  of  that    adopted  in  1828, 
because  it   was  still    regarded  as  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures,  or  the 
American  system,  as  the  plan  of  fostering  native  in 
dustry  was  denominated.      In  1831,   the   difficulties 
which  had  for  some-  time  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  brought  to  a  favourable  ter 
mination,    by  a    treaty  of   boundaries,    and    one  of 
commerce  and  navigation.      A  convention  was  also 
concluded  with  France,  by  which  were  allowed  most 
of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  depredations 
on  commerce   in   the    periods  of  the    directory,   the 
first  consulship,   and    the   empire.      The   French,  in 
previous  negotiations  on  this  subject,  had  presented 
a  claim  founded  on  the  failure  of  the   United  States 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  to  assist  them  in  the  defence 
of  the  West  Indies  against  Great  Britain  :  a  reply  had 
been  made  that  the   course  of  events  subsequent  to 
that    engagement    fully    excused   the    United    States 
from  performing   it ;   but    with  this  explanation  the 
French  commissioners  had  never  been  satisfied.     The 
justice  of  our  claim  and  the  futility  of  the  opposing 
one  were  admitted,  and  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
amount  due  should  be  paid,  excepting  a  certain  sum 
which  was  to  be  retained  on  account  of  claims  on  the 
United  States ;  at  the  same  time,  the  French  agreed 
to    waive    certain    important    commercial    privileges, 
which  they  claimed  under  their  construction  of  the 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana;  and  it  was  also 
arranged  that  the  duties  on  French  wines  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  those  on  cotton  imported 
into  France,  should  be  reduced.     When  the  time  of 
payment  arrived,  however,  the  money  was  not  sent; 
and  a  long  delay  led  to  a  threatening  state  of  things 
between   the  two  countries,  three  years  afterwards. 


The  French  government,  at  the  latter  period,  showing 
a  disposition  still  longer  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of 
their  stipulation,  General  Jackson  made  an  impe 
rative  demand,  in  terms  which  were  at  first  retorted 
by  the  French.  Some  time  after,  the  chamber  of 
deputies  voted  the  supply  of  the  amount  due,  which 
was  received  in  successive  instalments,  and  distri 
buted  among  the  holders  of  claims  through  the  Union. 

The  contest  cost  the  French  on  one  occasion  a 
change  of  ministry :  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
matter  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place.  Much  time 
was  occupied  by  congress  in  discussing  the  question 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  As 
these  lay  in  the  new  states,  some  of  the  western 
members  proposed  that  they  should  be  given  up  to 
those  states  within  whose  boundaries  they  were  com 
prehended.  But  there  were  other  plans  presented  by 
other  members,  such  as  the  sale  of  them  at  low  prices 
and  on  long  credit,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
rapid  settlement.  At  length  a  bill  upon  the  subject 
passed  both  houses,  in  1833,  and  was  sent  to  the 
president  for  his  signature ;  but  he  refused  to  sign  it, 
and  it  was  lost  for  want  of  a  majority  of  two  thirds 
in  both  houses.  The  vote  in  the  senate  was  twenty- 
four  to  twenty,  and  that  of  the  house  of  represen 
tatives,  ninety-six  to  forty. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  events  which  tran 
spired  in  the  course  of  the  few  preceding  years,  we 
may  mention  the  following :  In  June,  1831,  the 
greater  part  of  the  capital  of  the. state  of  North  Caro 
lina  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the 
much  admired  statue  of  Washington,  which  had  been 
sculptured  in  Italy  by  the  celebrated  Canova,  and 
purchased  at  great  expense.  James  Monroe,  ex-presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  died  in  New  York  on 
the  4th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  being  the  third 
ex-president  who  deceased  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
national  independence.  In  consequence  of  the  mas 
sacre  of  the  crew  of  an  American  trading  vessel  at 
dualloh  Battoo,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  the  United 
States  frigate  Potomac  had  been  ordered  to  stop  at 
that  place  on  her  voyage  round  the  world,  with  in 
structions  to  destroy  the  town,  if  satisfaction  should 
be  refused.  On  the  3d  of  February,.  1831,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  negotiate,  the  forts  were  sur 
prised  in  the  night,  the  town  was  burnt,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  natives  killed,  including 
several  women.  This  severe  measure  against  a  tribe 
of  ignorant  savages  was  condemned  by  many  a& 
useless,  inhuman,  and  disgraceful  to  an  enlightened. 
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and  Christian  nation.  In  April,  a  treaty  was  formed 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  by  which  they  surrendered 
all  their  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  build 
ing  occupied  by  the  treasury  department  in  Wash 
ington,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1833,  with  most  of  the  contents. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  inaugurated  a  second  time 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1833,  and  Martm  Van  Buren,  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  vice-president ;  this  gentleman  was  his  decided 
personal  and  political  friend.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  and  governor  of 
New  York ;  he  had  been  nominated  by  General  Jack 
son  minister  to  England,  but  the  senate  had  rejected 
the  nomination  on  the  25th  of  January,  1831.  This 
measure,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  was  regarded  by 
his  friends  as  an  indignity,  and  formed  one  of  the 
grounds  for  his  nomination  and  election  to  the  vice- 
presidency.  The  message  which  President  Jack 
son  presented  contained  the  following  expressions: 
"  There  are  two  objects  relating  to  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  government,  which  especially  deserve 
both  the  attention  of  the  people  and  of  the  represen 
tatives,  which  have  lately  been,  and  will  probably  con 
tinue  to  be,  subjects  of  deep  solicitude;  and  these  are, 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  states  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  These  great  objects  are 
necessarily  connected,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  an 
enlightened  exercise  of  the  powers  of  each,  within  its 
appropriate  sphere,  in  conformity  with  the  public  will 
constitutionally  expressed.  It  becomes  the  duty  of 
all,  therefore,  to  yield  a  ready  submission  to  laws 
constitutionally  enacted,  and  thereby  promote  and 
strengthen  a  proper  confidence  in  those  institutions  of 
the  several  states,  and  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  people  have  ordained  for  their  own  government." 
On  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  the  president  de 
clared  the  policy  pursued  by  the  government  of  the 
country  had  been  "  crowned  with  almost  complete 
success,  and  has  elevated  the  American  character 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  happy  have  been 
its  results,  that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  have  few  causes  of  controversy,  and  those  of 
minor  importance,  remaining  unadjusted."  He  added 
that  it  was  his  "  fixed  and  solemn  purpose  to  exert  all 
his  best  faculties  to  maintain  the  just  powers  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity 
the  blessings  of  the  Federal  Union." 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  policy  of  General 
Jackson  was  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 


States.  The  charter  of  that  institution  was  to  expire 
in  1836,  and  he  proposed  in  several  of  his  messages 
that  it  should  not  be  renewed.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  pronounce  it  an  unsafe  depository  of  the  public 
money,  although  a  committee  of  congress  had  a  short 
time  before  made  a  report  on  it  as  safe,  after  an  inves 
tigation  of  its  condition.  The  president,  on  different 
occasions,  recommended  substitutes  of  several  different 
kinds,  on  various  principles,  but  all  resembling  each 
other  in  this  respect,  that  they  would  place  the  public 
money  more  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
The  course  which  he  pursued  had  the  effect  to  injure 
and  embarrass  the  bank  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
to  bring  into  vogue  a  doctrine  in  political  economy 
which  has  generally  been  considered  unsound,  viz., 
that  a  hard  money  currency  is  preferable  to  paper 
under  all  forms  and  circumstances.  It  became  com 
mon  to  hear  that,  under  a  new  system,  which  remained 
to  be  developed,  gold  and  silver  would  take  the  place 
of  bank  paper,  and  become  abundant  throughout  the 
country.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1833,  it  was 
announced  by  the  "Globe,"  the  official  paper,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  having,  after  a  very  full 
and  careful  examination,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  deposits  ought  to  be  changed  to  the  state 
banks,  "  had  read  a  communication  to  his  cabinet  con 
taining  his  reasons  in  favour  of  removing  the  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  He  begs  his 
cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  his  own, 
"  in  support  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  re 
sponsibility  has  been  assumed  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve 
the  morals  of  the  people,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  purity  of -the  elective  franchise."  It  was  an 
nounced,  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  William  Duane, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  having  declined  to  sign  the 
order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  was  removed  from  office,  and 
Roger  B.  Taney  appointed  in  his  place.  The  step 
on  which  the  president  had  decided  was  then  taken 
without  further  delay,  and,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the 
new  secretary  removed  the  collection  of  the  public 
money  to  certain  selected  banks  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  opening  of  congress,  a  multitude 
of  petitions  were  presented  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  representing  business  6f  all  kinds  as  greatly 
injured  by  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  want  of  con 
fidence  arising  out  of  the  measures  of  the  president  in 
relation  to  the  public  money,  praying  that  the  deposits 
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might  be  restored  to  the  keeping  of  that  institution, 
to  which  they  had  been  confided  by  the  laws.  This 
subject  became  the  leading  topic  with  both  houses 
through  the  session.  Mr.  Taiiey,  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  recess  of  con 
gress,  made  a  report  to  both  houses  on  the  4th  of 
December,  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  public  de 
posits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  giving  the 
reasons  for  that  measure,  and  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1834  a  message  was  sent  by  the  president  in  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  the  bank.  It  stated  that,  when  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  had  demanded  the  delivery 
of  some  of  the  public  money,  in  their  keeping,  it  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  authorized  by 
law  to  make  the  demand.  The  president,  in  that 
document,  censured  "the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  refusing  to  deliver  the  books,  papers, 
and  funds,  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  act  of 
congress  of  June  7,  1832,  entitled  '  An  Act  supple 
mentary  to  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving 
officers  of  the  revolution.'  ''•  The  report  of  Mr.  Taney 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  senate,  of  which 
Mr.  Webster  made  a  report  on  the  5th  of  December, 
which  was  adopted  en  the  28th  of  March,  and  im- 
bodied  in  a  resolution  which  declared  that  "  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
the  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  de 
posited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches,  communicated  to  congress  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient." 
This  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to 
twenty ;  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  by  a  vote  of  oqe  hundred  and  fourteen 
to  one  hundred  and  one.  The  following  resolution, 
also,  was  adopted  the  same  day  by  the  senate,  twenty- 
sight  to  eighteen:  "Resolved,  that  the  president, 
in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
public  revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  authority 
and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and 
laws,  and  in  derogation  of  both."  The  house  of 
representatives,  in  April,  adopted  these  resolutions: 
1st,  "  That  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
be  rechartered ;  "  and,  2d,  "  That  the  public  deposits 
ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States."  The  former  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  eighty-two,  and  the  lat 
ter  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  one  hundred  and 
four.  On  the  17th,  the  president  communicated  to 
the  senate  a  message  and  a  protest  against  the  reso 
lution  adopted  by  them  on  his  proceedings  respecting 


the  deposits,  with  a  request  "  that  the  message  and 
protest  might  be  entered  at  length  on  the  journal  of 
the  senate."  To  this  they  replied,  by  a  resolution, 
adopted  on  the  7th  of  May,  "That  the  protest  com 
municated  to  the  senate,  on  the  17th,  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  asserts  power  as  belonging  to  the 
president,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  just  authority 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
fore  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  senate,  and  that  it  be  not  entered  on  the 
journal."  About  this  time,  numerous  petitions  were 
presented  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  and 
against  the  restoration  of  the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  signatures  only  were  against  the  resto^ 
ration,  while  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  were  in  favour  of  it.  Long  de 
bates  arose  on  this  question,  which  occupied  most  of 
the  session. 

The  Indians  in  Florida,  who  had  shown  much 
unwillingness  to  emigrate,  were  at  length  supposed 
to  have  agreed  to  accept  the  offers  made  to  them,  for 
a  treaty  was  contracted  between  General  Jesup  and 
a  chief  who  professed  to  have  sufficient  authority 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  agreed,  in  that  treaty,  that 
the  Indians  should  receive  certain  sums  for  their  lands 
and  other  property,  and  leave  by  a  certain  time,  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  new  Western  Indian  Terri 
tory.  The  nation,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  treaty  and  the  authority  under  which  it  was  con 
tracted,  and  soon  began  to  make  aggressions  upon  the 
troops  in  the  territory,  retreating  to  regions  extremely 
difficult  of  access  when  pursued.  The  lamentable 
contest  which  has  been  continued  till  the  present 
time  was  commenced  on  the  18th  of  November,  1833, 
by  an  attack  on  Fort  Crum,  by  a  body  of  Seminoles, 
who  killed  nearly  the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of 
thirty  or  forty  Americans.  A  much  more  disastrous 
affair  took  place  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  when 
two  companies  of  United  States  troops,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Major  Dade,  were  ambushed  and  cut  off  almost 
to  a  man.  A  great  part  of  the  standing  army  was 
soon  ordered  to  Florida,  and  enlistments  were  made, 
in  successive  years,  to  supply  the  mortality  among 
the  troops,  caused  chiefly  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  severe  labours  and  exposures  neces 
sary  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  expense  of  money 
was  complained  of  in  congress,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  measures  adopted  at  different  stages  of  the  war; 
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but  the  natural  obstacles  presented  by  the  territory  to 
the  operations  of  an  invading  army,  with  protection 
offered  to  the  savage  defenders,  and  abundance  of 
food,  to  which  they  had  access  in  regions  in  the  in 
terior  in  their  possession,  have  rendered  the  war  one 
of  the  most  harassing  and  costly,  especially  in  the 
sacrifice  of  valuable  officers.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  any  future  case  of  a  similar  cha 
racter,  shall  be  inclined  to  learn  wisdom  from  expe 
rience,  they  will  prefer  to  observe  peace,  and  avoid  the 
charge  of  injustice  and  inhumanity  in  the  view  of 
mankind,  by  allowing  to  their  uncivilized  neighbours 
something  nearer  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of  which 
they  may  wish  to  become  the  possessors.  Both  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  accuse  each  other  of  faith 
lessness  'and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  falsehoods ;  and 
on  both  sides  acts  have  been  apologized  for,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  been  provoked.  From  the 
complicated  aspect  of  this  war,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  were  the  aggressors,  and  their  enemies 
were  fighting  for  their  country  and  homes,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  future  historians  will  find  it 
difficult  to  present  our  national  honour  in  unsullied 
purity. 

In  January,  1835,  President  Jackson  sent  a  message 
to  the  senate  on  the  pending  negotiations  with  France, 
respecting  the  claims  for  indemnity.  After  remarking 
on  the  justice  of  the  claim,  he  mentioned  that  nearly 
two  years  had  elapsed  since,  on  the  2d  day  of  Feb 
ruary,  1833,  the  first  instalment  promised  had  become 
due,  and  yet  no  provision  had  been  made  for  its  pay 
ment.  "  The  idea,"  said  he,  "  of  acquiescing  in  the 
refusal  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  entertained  by  any  branch  of  the  American 
government."  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  the 
United  States  ought  to  insist  upon  a  prompt  execution 
of  the  treaty,  and.  in  case  it  is  refused,  to  take  redress 
into  their  own  hands."  He  therefore  recommended 
that  "  a  law  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals  upon 
French  property,  in  case  provision  shall  not  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approaching  ses 
sions  of  the  French  chambers."  He  thought  that 
"  the  American  government  would  not  give  any  just 
cause  of  war ;  for  if  France  should,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations, make  reprisals,  on  our  part,  the  occasion 
of  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  she  would  add 
violence  to  injustice",  and  could  not  fail  to  expose  her 
self  to  the  just  censure  of  civilized  nations,  and  to  the 
retributive  judgments  of  Heaven."  Mr.  Clay  made 
a  long  and  able  report  on  the  subject  thus  introduced 
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to  the  senate.  As  the  president  had  suggested  two 
courses  to  be  adopted  towards  France  in  the  existing 
juncture,  he  considered  them  both  at  large.  They 
were,  first,  to  make  reprisals,  as  above  stated,  and,  se 
cond,  to  take  no  immediate  steps,  but  wait  for  the  result, 
in  reliance  on  the  good  faith  and  justice  of  the  nation. 
Although  the  president  had  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  former,  Mr.  Clay  approved  of  the  latter;  arid  his 
report  closed  with  a  resolution  offered  by  the  com 
mittee,  and  adopted  by  the  senate,  in  these  terms : 
"  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  power  to  the  presi 
dent  to  make  reprisals  of  French  property."  The 
proposal  of  the  president  to  take  so  violent,  unusual, 
and  hostile  a  step  as  the  seizure  of  the  property  of 
citizens  of  France  residing  in  this  country,  or  visiting 
it  for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  was  not  received 
with  much  approbation  by  the  people,  while  it  threw 
confiding  and  unoffending  foreigners  into  a  state  of 
great  alarm.  They  were  soon  relieved  for  a  time 
from  their  apprehensions ;  but  the  extraordinary  con 
duct  of  the  French  government  soon  after  threatened 
to  involve  them  in  circumstances  equally  distressing. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  1836,  General  Jackson  de^ 
livered  his  last  annual  message  to  congress,  in  which; 
after  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country  as  pros 
perous,  and  the  foreign  relations  as  on  the  whole 
amicable,  he  adverted  to  the  treasury  in  terms  like 
the  following :  "  Under  our  present  revenue  system, 
there  Is  every  probability  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  govern* 
ment."  *  *  *  "  This  must  be  retained  in  the  trea 
sury  as  it  now  is,  or  distributed  among  the  people, 
or  the  states.  To  retain  it  in  the  treasury«as  it  now  is, 
is  impracticable.  It  is,  besides,  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  our  free  institutions  to  lock  up  in  vaults  the  trea 
sury  of  the  nation.  To  collect  merely  for  distribution 
among  the  states  will  seem  to  be  highly  impolitic,  if 
not  as  dangerous  as  the  proposition  to  retain  it  in  the 
treasury."  *  *  *  "About  three  fifths  of  the  duties 
on  imports  are  paid  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  means  to  pay  these  duties  are" 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union."  *  *  * 
"  The  safest  and  simplest  mode  of  obviating  all  these 
difficulties  is,  to  collect  only  revenue  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  government."  With  respect  to 
the  currency,  he  remarked  that,  "  although  various 
dangers  to  our  institutions  were  obviated  by  the 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the 
renewal  of  its  charter,  little  more  had  yet  been  done 
towards  the  securing  of  a  better  currency  (meaning 
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gold   and    silver)    than   a  salutary    change  in  public 
opinion." 

The  president  communicated  a  message  to  congress 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1836,  informing  them  that  our 
minister  in  France  having,  according  to  his  instruc 
tions,  asked  for  the  final  determination  of  the  French 
government  respecting  the  payment  of  the  indem 
nification  secured  by  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831, 
a  reply  had  been  received  from  the  French  minister. 
This  reply,  however,  stated  that  explanations  would 
be  required  from  the  American  government,  of  such 
a  nature  as  could  never  be  given,  and  an  answer,  the 
president  declared,  had  already  been  returned  with 
this  assurance.  The  following  extract  shows  the 
spirit  of  the  communication  of  the  French  minister : 
"The  payment  will  be  made  when  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  ready,  on  its  part,  to  declare  to 
us,  by  addressing  its  claim  to  us  officially  in  writing, 
that  it  regrets  the  misunderstanding  that  has  arisen 
between  the  two  countries;  that  this  misunderstanding 
is  formed  on  a  mistake ;  that  it  never  entered  into  its 
intention  to  call  in  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
French  government,  nor  to  take  a  menacing  attitude 
towards  France."  Another  expression  was  the  fol 
lowing  :  "  If  the  government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  give  these  assurances,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
think  that  this  misunderstanding  is  not  the  result  of 
an  error."  After  quoting  this  language,  the  president, 
in  his  address,  asked,  "  Does  France  want  a  degrading, 
servile  petition,  in  terms  which  she  will  dictate,  and 
which  will  involve  an  assumed  right  to  interfere  in 
our  domestic  councils  ?  She  will  never  obtain  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  American  people,  the  dignity  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  firm  resolve  of  their  executive 
government,  forbid  it."  After  remarking  that  France 
had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  our  claim,  he  pro 
posed  "the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  French 
imports,  and  the  entry  of  French  vessels  in  our  ports." 
As  our  charge  d'affaires  had  returned,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  unfriendly  state  of  the  negotiations, 
and,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  French  go 
vernment  had  given  orders  for  active  preparations  for 
war  in  the  navy-yards  of  the  kingdom,  serious  appre 
hensions  were  entertained  of  the  result.  The  steady 
firmness  of  the  president  was  generally  approved,  and 
the  universal  opinion  was,  that  the  extraordinary  de 
mand  made  through  the  French  minister  ought  to  be 
utterly  rejected.  The  two  countries  were  relieved 
from  their  threatening  danger,  and  happily  delivered 
from  an  embarrassing  position,  by  a  prompt  and 


friendly  offer  of  mediation,  made  by  the  king  of  Eng 
land,  through  Charles  Bankhead,  his  charge  d'affaires 
at  Washington.  This  offer,  having  first  been  made  to 
the  king  of  the  French,  was  instantly  accepted  by  him  ; 
and  General  Jackson,  in  his  reply,  through  Mr.  For- 
syth,  made  on  the  16th  of  February,  1836,  showed  an 
equal  readiness  to  avoid  a  war,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  shown  by  the  king  of  England.  The 
following  is  an  extract :  "  By  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  convention  between  the  two  govern 
ments,  the  first  cause  of  difference  will  be  removed ; 
and  the  president  anticipates  that  the  benevolent  and 
magnanimous  wishes  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  go 
vernment  will  be  speedily  realized,  as  the  temporary 
estrangement  between  the  two  nations,  who  have  so 
many  common  interests,  will,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  ties  of  friendship  and 
esteem."  The  secretary  was  further  instructed  to 
express  to  his  Britannic  majesty's  government  how 
sensible  the  president  is  of  the  anxious  desire  "  it  has 
displayed  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  the  exertions  it  has 
prepared  to  make  to  effect,  that  object,  essential  to  the 
prosperity,  and  congenial  to  the  wishes,  of  the  two 
nations,  and  the  applause  of  the  world." 

The  specie  circular  was  issued  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  on  the  llth  of  July,  1836.  It  was  ad 
dressed  to  the  receivers  of  public  money  and  the 
deposit  banks ;  and  it  directed  them  to  receive  only 
specie  in  payment  for  public  lands  sold,  from  the  en 
suing  15th  of  August,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of 
actual  settlers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  states  in  which  the 
lands  should  be  situated.  This  measure  produced  gene 
ral  surprise  and  consternation  among  men  of  business, 
the  state  of  the  country  being  such,  that  the  derange 
ment  of  the  currency,  already  very  great,  was  likely  to 
be  much  increased  by  it.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of 
congress,  two  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  se 
nate,  of  the  following  purport :  The  first  repealed  the 
treasury  order  or  circular,  and  the  second  declared  "  that 
it  shall  not  -be  lawful  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  delegate  to  any  person^  or  to  any  corporation,  the 
power  of  directing  what  funds  shall  be  receivable  for 
customs  or  for  the  public  lands  ;  nor  shall  he  make  any 
discriminations  in  the  funds  as  receivable  between 
different  individuals,  or  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  revenue."  Mr.  Webster  spoke  in  favour 
of  these  resolutions  at  length,  and  the  discussions 
occupied  much  attention  during  the  session.  Several 
other  measures  were  brought  before  congress ;  but 
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most  of  them  failed,  in  consequence  of  want  of  har 
mony  between  the  different  branches  of  the  govern 
ment.  Among  them  were  the  fortification  bill,  (with  a 
clause,  which  had  been  appended  to  it,  for  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  surplus  revenue,)  the  land  bill,  the 
army  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
revenue.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  currency,  which  had 
passed  both  houses,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  presi 
dent  for  his  signature,  he  retained  until  it  expired  in 
his  hands  by  the  lapse  of  time.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
most  important  bills  of  the  session  became  laws,  ex 
cept  the  appropriation  bills,  which  were  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  government. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  inaugurated  president  of  the 
United  States  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837.  He  deliv 
ered  his  inaugural  address  on  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  heads 
of  the  departments,  the  foreign  ministers,  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  government,  and  a  large  assemblage 
of  citizens,  the  oath  of  office  having  been  adminis 
tered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  After  speaking  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect  of  his  predecessor,  and 
giving  an  extensive  view  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
United  States  in  numbers,  power,  and  wealth,  he  ex 
pressed  his  feelings  respecting  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  following  terms:  "I  go  into  the  presidential 
chair  the  inflexible  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  also  with  a  determina 
tion  equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  interference 
with  it  in  the  states  where  it  exists."  *  *  *  "No  bill 
conflicting  with  those  views  can  ever  receive  my  con 
stitutional  sanction."  The  election  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren 
was  effected  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  votes, 
against  fourteen  for  Daniel  Webster,  seventy-three  for 
General  Harrison,  twenty-six  for  Hugh  L.  White,  and 
eleven  for  W.  P.  Mangum.  Richard  M.  Johnson  was 
elected  vice-president  by  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
votes.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  cabinet  consisted  of  the  fol 
lowing  members :  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Levi  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  J.  R.  Poin- 
sett,  secretary  of  war  ;  Mahlon  Dickerson,  secretary  of 
the  navy ;  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  attorney-general. 

The  great  and  general  commercial  embarrassments 
which  prevailed  in  1837  were  attributed,  by  most 
men  of  business,  to  the  interference  of  the  government 
with  the  credit  of  the  national  bank  and  the  currency 
01  tne  counuy.  Numerous  petitions  were  laid  before 
congress,  at  their  extra  session  mat  year,  praying  for 


measures  to  restore  public  credit,  and  avert  the  exten 
sive  and  alarming  evils,  which  already  threatened  a 
general  bankruptcy.  A  very  large  meeting  was  held 
by  the  merchants  of  New  York,  who  appointed  a 
numerous  committee  to  bear  their  resolutions  to 
Washington ;  but  their  efforts,  combined  with  those 
made  in  other  places,  had  no  effect  on  the  president, 
who,  in  his  message,  affirmed  that  congress  had  no 
power  to  do  any  thing  in  the  case,  any  measure  that 
might  be  advised  for  the  relief  of  commerce  being 
beyond  the  constitutional  sphere  of  their  duties.  On 
this  subject  his  views  were  regarded  as  quite  new, 
when  they  were  expressed  in  his  message  to  congress 
on  its  assembling.  He  said,  "  That  the  government 
and  the  people  were  in  a  great  degree  independent, 
and  unconnected  in  interest  and  spheres  of  action  / 
and  that  each  was  properly  bound  to  care  and  provide 
for  itself,  without  regard  to  the  business  of  the  other." 
This  doctrine  appeared  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  government  was  created 
and  supported  expressly  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  of  no  value  for  any  other  purpose.  The  presi 
dent,  with  these  views,  declined  all  exertion  for  the 
improvement  of  commerce  or  the  relief  of  existing 
embarrassments  ;  but  the  congress  devoted  their  chief 
attention  to  the  aid  and  relief  of  the  government,  for 
which  they  authorized  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  in  treasury  notes,  and  gave  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  power  to  borrow  money,  if  he  should  find  it 
necessary.  As  the  notes  were  made  negotiable,  they 
became,  in  fact,  mere  paper  money.  In  the  year  1838, 
the  issue  of  a  similar  amount  of  treasury  notes  was 
again  authorized,  and  once  more  in  1839,  after  a  part 
of  the  former  notes  had  been  redeemed.  In  October, 
1837,  the  law  was  suspended  which  had  been  passed 
the  year  previous,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  government  to  the  several  states, 
after  three  quarters  of  the  amount  had  been  distri 
buted.  It  soon  proved  that  some  portions  of  the 
national  funds,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  had  been  deposited  in 
other  banks  at  a  disadvantage,  as  losses  occurred 
through  their  mismanagement  or  misfortune.  As  the 
places  of  deposit  were  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and,  according  to  the 
new  doctrines,  he  was  under  the  control  of  the  presi 
dent,  he  was  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  conse 
quences.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  the  senate  for  the  expunging 
from  the  journal  of  the  resolution,  passed  in  1834, 
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censuring  General  Jackson.  After  a  long  debate,  it 
was  adopted,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1837,  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-four  to  nineteen  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the 
elcrk  drew  black  lines  around  it,  to  signify  its  repeal 
with  disapprobation.  This  extraordinary  mutilation 
ef  the  records  of  the  senate  is  regarded  to  this  day 
with  astonishment,  and  some  of  the  senators,  whose 
votes  produced  the  result,  have  keenly  regretted  the 
precedent  which  they  so  rashly  afforded.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  speech,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts :  "  Our  British  an 
cestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  importance  of 
the  money  power  in  a  representative  government.  It 
is  the  great  lever  by  which  the  crown  had  been  made 
to  conform  the  administration  to  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  will  of  the  people.  *  *  *  Our  im 
mediate  ancestors,  profiting  by  the  lessons  on  civil 
liberty  which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from 
which  we  spring,  endeavoured  to  place  around  the 
public  purse,  in  the  hands  of  congress,  every  possible 
security  against  the  intrusion  of  the  executive.  With 
this  view,  congress  alone  is  invested  by  the  consti 
tution  with  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes. 
When  collected,  not  a  cent  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
public  treasury  but  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  congress. 
And  among  the  first  acts  of  this  government  was  the 
passage  of  a  law  establishing  a  treasury  department, 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  the  legal  and  regular  dis 
bursement  "of  the  money  so  collected.  By  that  act,  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
department ;  and,  varying  in  that  respect  from  the 
other  departments,  he  is  to  report,  NOT  TO  THE  PRESI 
DENT,  but  directly  to  congress,  and  is  liable  to  be 
called  to  give  information  in  person  before  congress. 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  dispassionately  that  act, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  implicitly 
the  agent  of  congress  in  performing  the  duties  assigned 
by  the  constitution  to  congress.  The  act  further  pro 
vides  that  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  to  receive 
and  keep  the  public  money ;  and  none  can  be  drawn 
from  his  custody  but  under  the  authority  of  law,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  warrant  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  re 
corded  by  the  register.  Only  when  such  a  warrant  is 
presented  can  the  treasurer  lawfully  pay  a  dollar  from 
the  public  purse.  Why  was  the  concurrence  of  these 
four  officers  required  in  disbursements  of  the  public 
money  ?  Was  it  not  for  further  security  ?  Was  it 
not  intended  that  each,  exercising  a  separate  and  in 
dependent  will,  should  be  a  check  upon  every  other  ? 


*  *  *  Thus  stood  the  treasury  from  1789  to  1816. 
During  that  long  period,  no  president  ever  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  custody  of  the  public  purse.  It 
remained  where  the  laws  placed  it,  undisturbed ;  and 
every  chief  magistrate,  including  the  father  of  his 
country,  respected  the  law.  In  1816,  an  act  passed 
to  establish  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years ;  and  by  the  16th  section  of 
the  act,  it  is  enacted  '  that  the  deposits  of  the  money 
of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  branches  thereof,  may 
be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank,  and 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  shall  at  any 
time  otherwise  order  and  direct ;  and  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  congress, 
if  in  session,  and,  if  not,  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  for 
such  order  or  direction.'  Thus  it  is  perfectly  mani 
fest,  from  the  express  words  of  the  law,  that  the 
power  to  make  any  order  or  direction  for  the  removal 
of  the  public  deposits  is  confided  to  the  secretary 
alone,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  president,  and 
all  the  world  besides.  And  the  law,  proceeding  upon 
the  established  principle  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  purse,  acts  as 
the  direct  agent  of  congress,  requires,  in  the  event  of 
his  ordering  a  removal  of  deposits,  that  he  shall  im 
mediately  lay  the  reasons  therefor — before  whom? 
The  president  ?  No  —  before  congress.  So  stood  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  public  deposits,  from  the  year 
1816  to  September,  1833.  In  the  session  of  congress 
of  1832  and  1833,  an  inquiry  had  been  instituted  by 
the  house  of  representatives  into  the  condition  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  a  convic 
tion  of  its  entire  safety,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
house,  made  only  a  short  time  before  the  adjournment 
of  congress,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  that  the  pub 
lic  deposits  were  perfectly  secure.  This  declaration 
was  probably  made  in  consequence  of  suspicions  then 
afloat  of  a  design,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  to 
remove  the  deposits.  Those  suspicions  were  denied 
by  the  press  friendly  to  the  administration.  Never < 
theless  the  members  had  scarcely  reached  their  homes 
before  measures  were  commenced  by  the  executive 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  that  very  place 
of  safety  which  it  was  among  the  last  acts  of  the 
house  to  declare  existed  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States !  In  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  Mr.  Mc 
Lean,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  measure,  was  advanced  to  the  depart- 
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rnent  of  state,  and  Mr.  Duane  was  appointed  to  suc 
ceed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was  equally  convinced 
with  his  predecessor  that  he  was  forbidden  by  every 
consideration  of  duty  to  execute  the  power  with 
which  the  law  had  invested  the  secretary  of  the  treas 
ury,  and  refused  to  remove  the  deposits ;  whereupon 
he  was  dismissed  from  office,  a  new  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  appointed,  and  in  September,  1833,  by 
the  command  of  the  president,  the  measure  was 
filially  accomplished. 

In  December,  1837,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  per 
sons  calling  themselves  patriots,  to  effect  a  revolution 
in  Canada.  A  body  of  about  one  thousand  occupied 
Navy  Island,  in  Niagara  River.  Most  of  them  were 
Canadians ;  but  there  were  many  who  went  from  the 
.state  of  New  York,  and  other  parts  of  the  frontier. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  a  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
salaer,  of  Albany,  who  assumed  the  title  of  general. 
They  threw  up  fortifications,  and  mounted  cannon 
which  they  had  taken  by  force  from  a  state  arsenal, 
showing  a  determination  to  hold  the  position  which 
commanded  Chippewa,  until  an  opportunity  should 
offer  to  land  on  the  British  side.  A  British  colonel, 
who  had  collected  a  force  of  two  or  three  thousand 
men  on  the  main  land,  despatched  five  boats,  on  the 
evening  of  December  29th,  to  capture  or  destroy  the 
American  steamboat  Caroline,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
employed  that  day  in  transporting  the  patriots  from 
the  American  side  to  that  island.  They  found  the 
vessel  lying  near  the  shore  at  Fort  Schlosser,  in  our 
waters,  with  thirty  or  forty  men  in  her ;  and,  in  board 
ing  her,  killed  one  of  them.  They  then  towed  her 
into  the  stream,  set  her  on  fire,  and  destroyed  her. 
This  act  produced  some  excitement  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  unjus 
tifiable  violation  of  our  territory,  with  the  destruction 
of  American  property,  attended  with  murder.  The 
government  of  Upper  Canada,  however,  justified  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  men  in  whose  service  the  boat 
was  employed,  were  pirates.  Major-Genera]  Winfield 
iScott  was  officially  ordered  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  secretary 
of  war,  to  "  repair  without  delay  to  the  frontier,  and 
assume  the  military  command  there."  Duplicate  let 
ters  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Vermont  were 
enclosed  to  him,  in  which  they  were  requested  to  call 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  such  a  military 
force  as  General  Scott  might  deem  necessary,  and 
which  it  was  recommended  should  be  drawn  from 
parts  of  those  states  distant  from  the  scene  of  action. 
'The  disposition  of  the  force  with  regard  to  the 


points  to  be  occupied,"  said  the  letter,  "  is  confided  to 
your  discretion,  military  skill,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country ;  and  the  amount  of  that  force  must  de 
pend  upon  the  character  and  duration  of  that  contest 
now  going  on  in  Canada,  and  the  disposition  mani 
fested  by  the  people  and  the  public  authorities  of  that 
colony."  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  New  York  :  — 

"DEPARTMENT  op  STATE,        ~> 
WASHINGTON,  December  7,  1837.  5 

"Sin:  A  contest  having  commenced  in  a  territory 
of  Great  Britain,  adjoining  the  United  States,  between 
portions  of  the  population  and  the  government,  during 
which  attempts  have  been  made  to  violate  the  laws  of 
theTJnited  States,  passed  to  preserve  the  relations  of  ami 
ty  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
our  treaties  with  them,  — by  the  directions  of  the  presi 
dent,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  the  attention  of  your 
excellency  to  any  movements  of  that  character  that 
may  be  contemplated  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
your  prompt  interference  to  arrest  the  parties  concern-- 
ed,  if  any  preparations  are  made  of  a  hostile  nature 
against  any  foreign  power  in  amity  with  the  United 
States. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  FORSYTH. 

"To  His  Excellency  WILIIAM  L.  MARCY,  1 
Governor  of  New  York.''  5 

Similar  letters  were  addressed  on  the  same  day  to 
the  governors  of  Vermont  and  Michigan ;  and  the  dis 
trict  attorneys  of  those  states  were  "earnestly  en 
joined,"  in  letters  addressed  to  them,  "  to  prosecute, 
without  discrimination,  all  violators  of  laws  and  trea 
ties,"  &c.  The  confidence  placed  by  the  secretary 
in  the  skill,  energy,  and  faithfulness,  of  General  Scott, 
was  fully  justified  by  his  exertions  and  success ;  for* 
without  resorting  to  any  violent  measures,  the  insur 
gents  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise. 
They  evacuated  Navy  Island  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1838 ;  crossed  to  Grand  Island ;  there  they  surrendered 
their  arms;  and  then,  landing  on  the  opposite  American 
shore,  where  the  New  York  militia,  who  had  been  called 
out  by  the  governor,  were  assembled,  the  insurgent 
leader,  Van  Renssalaer,  was  there  arrested  by  the  mar 
shal,  and  taken  to  Buffalo,  where  he  obtained  bail  to 
answer  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  the  Su 
preme  Court.  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  were 
found  on  the  island  was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

About  the  same  time,  a  considerable  body  of  men 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  with  the 
design  of  acting  in  concert  with  those  of  Navy  Island, 
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by  invading  the  adjoining  part  of  Canada.  The  city 
arsenal  was  broken  open  in  the  night,  and  robbed  of 
all  the  state  arms  it  contained ;  the  jail  was  entered 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  four  hundred  stands  of 
arms  were  openly  seized  by  force  at  Monroe.  Sev 
eral  hundred  men  were  enlisted  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  a  body  of  insurgents  set  the  civil 
authorities  at  defiance.  General  Scott,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  force,  and  thus  relieved 
the  country  from  all  apprehension. 

Within  the  period  embraced  by  the  presidential 
terms  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  events 
are  to  be  noticed  which  indicated  changes  in  the 
opinions,  practices,  or  circumstances,  of  society.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  a  greater  external  show  of 
respect  for  the  founders  of  the  states,  by  centennial  and 
other  celebrations.  On  the  other,  there  were  alarm 
ing  evidences  of  a  departure  from  old  principles 
and  habits,  and  an  extensive  deterioration  of  public 
morals.  Evil  symptoms  were  seen  in  the  abusive 
language  of  the  periodical  press,  and  the  virulence  of 
party  spirit,  and  the  false  principles  too  often  avowed, 
and  even  made  a  subject  of  open  profession.  What 
chiefly  alarmed  the  apprehensions  of  reflecting  men, 
however,  was  the  frequency  and  extravagance  of 
mobs,  which  prevailed  at  intervals,  for  several  years, 
in  a  number  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union.  A  society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Union  had  been  in  existence  several  years, 
composed  chiefly  of  persons  residing  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  Discussions  soon  arose  between 
them  and  the  Colonization  Society,  which  gave  room 
for  public  meetings  and  publications,  in  which  warm 
expressions  were  used,  and  the  subjects  in  debate 
between  them  soon  attracted  general  attention.  The 
southerners  objected  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  still  more  to  the  existence  of  societies 
for  emancipation  out  of  the  slave  states,  as  a  virtual 
violation  of  their  constitutional  rights,  claiming  that 
the  sole  management  of  their  slaves  was  left  with 
them,  and  that  otherwise  the  Southern  States  would 
never  have  consented  to  join  the  Union.  They  re 
monstrated  against  the  agitation  of  the  question,  as 
dangerous  to  the  tranquil  use  and  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  and  even  to  the  safety  of  their  lives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  abolitionists  claimed,  as  the  right 
of  freemen,  the  liberty  of  discussing  the  question  of 
slavery  in  all  its  relations,  as  well  as  every  other 
question,  whatever ;  and  pronounced  the  pretensions 
of  the  slaveholders  unfounded,  unconstitutional,  and 


arrogant.  Acrimonious  language  was  used  on  both 
sides,  mingled  with  expressions  which  were  easily  con 
strued  as  threats;  and  acts  were  performed  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  propriety  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Most  of  the  mobs  which,  at  different  periods,  disturbed 
the  public  peace,  owed  their  origin  to  the  excitement 
thus  produced;  though  many  unoffending  persons  by 
them  lost  their  property,  and  sometimes  their  lives. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  men  were  seized  and  beaten, 
or  otherwise  ill  treated,  on  suspicion  of  being  agents 
or  members  of  abolition  societies,  without  trial,  or  after 
a  mock  process,  in  which  some  of  the  forms  of  law 
were  gone  through  in  mockery,  before  a  self-consti 
tuted  court.  This  lawless  manner  of  proceeding  was 
for  a  time  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
under  the  name  of  Lynch  law ;  and  it  was  too  often- 
justified  or  excused  by  a  corrupt  and  time-serving 
press.  One  of  the  first  mobs  which  occurred  was 
excited  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  an  unfounded 
inflammatory  charge,  made  in  a  daily  paper,  against  a 
respectable  clergyman.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
rioters  were  punished  as  they  should  have  been,  nor 
was  the  offending  editor  called  to  account  for  the 
public  injury  he  had  caused;  and  their  impunity 
encouraged  many  ill-designing  and  more  inconsiderate 
men  to  imitate  their  examples.  In  Philadelphia,  on 
the  12th  of  August.  1833,  about  forty  houses  were 
destroyed,  chiefly  the  habitations  of  colored  people, 
and  several  lives  were  lost.  On  another  occasion,  a 
large  and  expensive  building  in  the  same  city,  erected 
for  public  lectures,  &c.,  and  called  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
was  deliberately  burnt  by  a  numerous  mob.  In  Bos 
ton,  the  assembling  of  abolition  societies  was,  for  a 
time,  prevented  by  riotous  crowds  of  men  threatening 
to  interfere  with  force. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  in  this  connection, 
that,  in  the  year  1840,  the  sloop  Amistad,  from  Cuba, 
was  seized  by  a  United  States  vessel  at.  the  entrance 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  on  suspicion  of  piracy.  It  was 
found  to  contain  about  forty  Africans,  who  had  been 
recently  brought  as  slaves  from  Africa,  sold  to  Span 
iards,  and  embarked  in  that  vessel,  to  be  transported 
to  another  part  of  the  island.  They  had  seized  the 
vessel  by  force,  and  killed  some  of  the  white  men. 
The  Africans  were  transferred  to  Connecticut,  and 
imprisoned  for  some  time  at  New  Haven.  They 
were  claimed  by  the  reputed  owners  in  Cuba ;  but, 
after  the  delay  of  many  months,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decided  that  they  should  not  be 
surrendered  to  them,  but  set  at  liberty.  Among  other 
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counsel  retained  for  the  Africans,  they  enjoyed  the  able 
services  of  the  venerable  Ex-president  Adams,  who 
volunteered  his  efforts,  and  highly  distinguished  him 
self  by  an  eloquent  plea.  A  committee  of  the  Aboli 
tion  Society,  who  had  them  in  charge  after  their 
release,  and  provided  them  with  subsistence  and  in 
struction,  sent  them  to  Africa  in  1841,  with  a  mis 
sionary,  who,  at  their  desire,  was  to  undertake  to 
introduce  Christianity  and  learning  into  their  country. 

The  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  was 
interrupted  by  a  mob  on  the  4th  of  December,  1838, 
so  that  the  governor  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  detach 
ment  of  militia.  That  very  extraordinary  occurrence 
took  place  in  consequence  of  high  political  excitement. 
The  election  of  the  Philadelphia  members  was  con 
tested,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  that  morning, 
in  the  chamber  of  representatives ;  and  two  speakers 
were  chosen,  and  two  bodies  organized  by  the  oppo 
site  parties.  In  the  afternoon,  the  senate  were  pre 
vented  from  opening  their  session  by  a  body  of  riotous 
men,  who  assembled  about  the  door,  and,  when  the 
senators  had  withdrawn,  entered  and  occupied  it.  On 
he  8th,  the  troops  of  the  first  division  of  militia  ar 
rived  from  Philadelphia,  and  restored  order.  The  two 
bodies  in  the  house,  however,  continued  to  hold  sepa 
rate  meetings,  until  the  senate  recognized  one  of  them 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote;  and  thus  the  disturbance 
ended. 

The  session  of  congress  of  1839  and  1840  was 
greatly  agitated  in  consequence  of  the  early  refusal 
of  seats  to  the  representatives  from  New  Jersey. 
Congress  met  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  house,  after  calling  the  names  of  the  represen 
tatives  from  the  New  England  states  and  New  York, 
named  only  one  of  those  from  New  Jersey,  remarking 
that  the  seats  of  the  other  five  were  to  be  contested,  and 
proposing  to  omit  them.  As  they  had  brought  certifi 
cates  of  their  election,  this  proposition  was  opposed, 
and  a  prolonged  and  disorderly  debate  ensued.  On 
the  4th  of  January,  the  Honourable  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  chosen  chairman,  and  the  subject  was 
debated  until  the  16th.  Mr.  Hunter  was  then  elected 
speaker,  but  without  allowing  the  five  members  liber 
ty  to  vote.  On  the  following  day,  the  other  members 
took  the  oath,  and  the  right  of  the  five  New  Jersey 
members  was  denied  by  the  rejection  of  a  resolution 
offered  to  assert  their  claim.  This  measure  produced 
great  dissatisfaction,  partly  because  it  was  effected  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve,  the  numbers  being  such  that  the  five  reiected 


members  would  have  placed  the  majority  on  the  other 
side,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  vote.  The  de 
livery  of  the  president's  message  was  thus  delayed 
three  weeks. 

The  sect  called  Mormans,  who  had  assembled  in 
large  numbers  in  the  west,  and  were  marching  about 
in  search  of  a  settlement  about  this  time,  caused  much 
difficulty  in  Missouri.  Imagining  themselves  to  be 
under  the  express  guidance  of  the  Almighty,  they 
moved  about  for  a  time  without  any  fixed  plan,  until 
they  found  themselves  in  want  of  provisions  as  well 
as  habitations;  and  on  the  28th  of  October,  1828,  they 
surrendered  to  General  Atkinson,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  Missouri  militia.  Their  whole 
number  was  said  to  amount  to  five  thousand,  and 
among  them  were  seven  hundred  armed  men.  On 
the  borders  of  Ray  county,  in  that  state,  a  body  of 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  Mormons  destroyed  a 
party  of  about  fifty  men,  of  which  only  three  or  four 
made  their  escape.  —  At  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  an 
Ursuline  convent  had  been  erected,  which  received 
young  ladies  as  pupils  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Two  of  them,  who  had  escaped,  at  different 
periods,  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  foreign  guar 
dians,  made  such  representations  of  the  severe  treat 
ment  they  had  received,  and  cast  such  grave  sus 
picions  on  the  moral  character  of  the  priests  and 
nuns,  that  a  mob  proceeded  against  the  institution  on 
the  night  of  August  11,  1833,  and  burned  it  to  tha 
ground.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  recovei 
damages  for  the  property  destroyed ;  but  neither  tha 
courts  nor  the  legislature  would  grant  any  redress, 
—  On  the  7th  of  November,  1835,  the  New  York  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  was  commenced,  which  is  to  pass 
through  the  southern  counties  of  that  state,  and  open 
a  communication  with  the  Hudson  River  and  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  same  year,  Samuel  Smithson,  of 
London,  left  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  devoted  to  an  institution  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  mankind, 
under  the  direction  of  congress. — A  vast  amount  of 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  principally  in  a  few 
of  the  chief  cities.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind  was  the  great  fire  in  New  York.  It 
broke  out  in  the  evening  of  December  16,  1835,  and 
continued  to  burn  until  one  o'clock  on  the  following 
day.  The  destruction  of  property,  in  those  few  hours, 
was  far  greater  than  by  any  other  fire  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  great  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
city  was  consumed  which  was  the  principal  seat  of 
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business ;  and,  according  to  the  official  estimate,  the 
loss  amounted  to  seventeen  million  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars :  of 
this,  thirteen  million  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  was  merchandise, 
.and  four  million  dollars  in  buildings,  of  which  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  consumed. 
On  the  15th  of  December,  1836,  the  United  States  gen 
eral  post-office  at  Washington  was  burned,  with  the 
patent  office,  and  the  Washington  post-office.  The 
contents  of  all  these  were  also  consumed,  excepting 
only  a  portion  of  those  of  the  first.  Among  the  val 
uable  articles  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  were 
seven  thousand  models  of  patent  machines,  instru 
ments,  &c. ;  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  large  folio 
volumes  of  records;  twenty-six  large  portfolios,  con 
taining  nine  thousand  drawings,  many  of  which  were 
very  valuable,  and  of  fine  execution ;  sten  thousand 
original  descriptions  of  inventions,  &c.  A  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  congress  stated  that  about 
three  thousand  of  the  most  valuable  might  be  replaced 
at  an  expense  of  thirty-three  dollars  each,  or  one  hun 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  that  number. 

The  disputed  territory  in  Maine  became  the  scene 
of  much  disorder  in  the  winter  of  1839.  The  land 
agent  of  that  state,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  having  led  a 
party  of  men  against  individuals  who  were  cutting 
wood  in  the  disputed  territory,  was  captured  and  im 
prisoned  at  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  but  was  soon  released 
by  the  governor,  who  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
the  Americans  guilty  of  an  invasion  of  the  possessions 
of  her  majesty.  The  British  warden  of  the  disputed 
territory  was  in  turn  captured  by  a  party  of  Ameri 
cans,  and  taken  to  Bangor.  Much  excitement  pre 
vailed  on  this  subject,  until  the  following  terms  were 
agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Fox,  the  minister  plenipo 
tentiary  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Ameri 
can  secretary  of  state  :  "  Her  majesty's  officers  will 
not  seek  to  expel  by  military  force  the  armed  party 
which  has  been  sent  by  Maine  into  the  district  bor 
dering  on  the  Aroostook  River ;  but  the  government 
of  Maine  will  voluntarily,  and  without  needless  delay, 
withdraw  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  disputed  terri 
tory  any  armed  force  now  within  them  ;  and,  if  future 
necessity  should  arise  for  dispersing  notorious  tres 
passers,  or  protecting  public  property  from  depreda 
tions,  by  armed  force,  the  operation  shall  be  conducted 
by  concert,  jointly  or  separately,  according  to  agree 
ments  between  the  governments  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick."  About  the  close  of  March,  a  proposition 


was  made  by  Major-General  Scott,  of  the  United 
States  army,  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  his  Excellency  John  Fair- 
field,  governor  of  Maine,  to  leave  the  question  at  rest 
until  further  instruction  should  be 'received  by  the 
former  from  his  government ;  and  the  troops  of  Maine 
were  disbanded.  This  important  service  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  skill  and  disposition  of  the  distin 
guished  officer  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  and 
whose  talents  were  now  as  signally  displayed  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  as  they  had  formerly  been  in  that 
of  his  own  proper  profession.  —  The  independence 
of  the  republic  of  Texas  was  acknowledged  by  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  of  March,  1837,  by  a  resolu 
tion  of  the  senate.  The  vote  was  twenty-three  to 
nineteen.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  the  Mexi 
can  minister  protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
before  all  civilized  nations,  against  the  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  pretended  republic  of  Texas,  made 
by  the  United  States.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Natchez  captured  a  Mexi 
can  brig  of  war  off  the  Brazos  de  St.  Jago,  after 
making  a  formal  demand  upon  the  Mexican  authori 
ties  to  release  six  American  vessels  illegally  captured. 
—  An  exploring  expedition,  which  had  been  sent  out 
for  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  explore  and  survey  certain  coasts 
and  islands,  &c.,  discovered  the  Antarctic  continent, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  in  the  year  1840.  The  ex 
pedition  consisted  of  the  Vincennes,  Peacock,  and  Por 
poise,  with  a  smaller  vessel,  and  was  under  the  com 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States 
navy.  The  land  was  discovered  by  the  Vincennes, 
though,  it  is  said,  it  had  been  seen  a  few  days  be 
fore  on  board  the  Porpoise.  The  Vincennes  fell  in 
with  it  in  south  latitude  66°  20',  east  longitude  15° 
40'  18",  and  ran  along  the  coast  to  97°  4.5'  east, 
a  distance  of  about  seventeen  hundred  miles. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  coast  so 
guarded  by  ice,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a  land 
ing.  The  new  continent  presents  a  long  chain  of 
mountains,  apparently  destitute  of  vegetation  and 
human  inhabitants.  The  French  exploring  expe 
dition,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  D'Urville, 
discovered  the  same  continent  in  latitude  66°  8',  on 
the  same  day  as  the  Vincennes,  but  could  not  prose 
cute  the  discovery  on  account  of  the  ice. — An  address 
to  the  senate,  signed  by  fifty-six  distinguished  British 
authors,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  1st  of  Feb 
ruary,  1837,  petitioning  for  a  copy-right  law,  to  secure 
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to  them  and  other  foreign  writers  some  benefit  from 
the  sale  of  their  books.  The  following  is  an  extract : 
"  That  they  have  long  been  exposed  to  injury,  in 
their  reputation  and  property,  from  the  want  of  a  law, 
by  which  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writ 
ings  may  be  secured  to  them  in  the  United  States; 
that,  for  the  want  of  such  a  law,  deep  and  extensive 
injuries  have  been  inflicted  on  their  reputation  and 
property,  and  on  the  interests  of  liberty  and  science, 
which  ought  to  constitute  a  bond  of  union  and  friend 
ship  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ; 
and  that,  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  only  firm  ground  of  friendship  between  nations  is 
a  strict  regard  to  simple  justice,  they  earnestly  request 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  congress  assembled, 
speedily  to  use,  in  behalf  of  the  authors  of  Great  Brit 
ain,  their  power  of  securing  to  the  authors  the  exclu 
sive  right  of  their  writings."  The  address  goes  on  to 
state  "  that  their  property  is  injured  by  the  American 
publishers,  who  appropriate  the  money  received,  from 
the  sale  of  their  works,  contrary  to  their  wishes ;  and 
that  their  reputation  is  exposed  to  injury  by  the  imita 
tion  or  alteration  of  their  works,  while  their  names 
are  retained  as  the  authors,  and  are  thus  made  re 
sponsible  for  works  which  they  no  longer  recognize 
as  their  own.  From  all  these  evils  they  have  now 
no  redress ;  while  American  authors  are  injured  by 
this  free  competition,  and  the  American  public  de 
ceived  with  imperfect  and  mutilated  editions."  This 
address  was  referred  to  a  committee;  and  a  petition 
was  afterwards  presented  in  the  same  spirit,  from  a 
number  of  American  authors. 

Railroads  have  been  constructed  in  great  numbers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  so  many  directions, 
and  of  such  extent,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  them.  Their  united  length  has 
been  estimated  at  four  thousand  miles.  Travelling 
and  transportation  have  been  facilitated  and  extended 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  the  rapidity,  cheapness, 
and  comfort,  of  travelling  on  the  principal  routes,  and 
on  many  branches,  have  caused  a  great  increase  in 
communication  and  intercourse  throughout  the  Union. 
Although  railroads  have  in  a  great  measure  super 
seded  canals,  some  of  the  latter  are  still  very  useful, 
being  employed  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  more 
bulky  articles.  The  construction  of  canals,  however, 
has  ceased,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  any 
more  will  ever  be  made  in  this  country. 

The  country  was  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  great 
depression,  and  many  of  the  people  attributed  the 
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extensive  and  alarming  embarrassments  of  trade  to  the 
measures  of  the  government.  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  a  convention  from  all  the  states  was 
invited  to  meet  at  Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  to  consist  of  persons  opposed  to  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Clay  had,  ere  this,  been  nominated  by  their 
friends  as  candidates ;  but  they  both  publicly  requested 
that  their  names  might  be  withdrawn  in  case  any 
other  person  should  be  found,  on  whom  the  opposition 
party  (who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Whigs)  might  be 
expected  to  unite.  General  Harrison  had  been  a  can 
didate  at  the  preceding  election,  having  been  nomi 
nated  by  the  anti-masonic  party  for  president,  and  he 
received  seventy-two  electoral  votes.  But.  the  time 
had  arrived  when  he  was  to  see  his  popularity  rapidly 
increase,  and  to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  public  fa 
vour  than  had  been  expressed  to  any  man  in  the 
country,  with  the  single  exception  of  him  who  had 
so  justly  borne  the  title  of  its  father.  The  Harrisburgh 
convention  contained  delegates  from  twenty-two  of 
the  states;  and  the  first  vote  given  showed  there  were 
for  Mr.  Clay,  one  hundred  and  three ;  for  General  Har 
rison,  ninety-four ;  and  for  General  Scott,  fifty-seven. 
The  second  was  as  follows:  Harrison,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight ;  Clay,  ninety  ;  and  Scott,  sixteen.  It 
was  agreed,  with  perfect  unanimity  and  much  enthu 
siasm,  that  General  Harrison  should  be  nominated  to 
the  people  for  president,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
for  vice-president.  Meetings  were  now  held  in  great 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  friendly  to  these 
candidates,  and  the  new  practice  soon  prevailed  of 
"  mass  meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  at  which  the 
people  assembled  in  much  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before.  An  air  of  gayety  also  began  to  prevail ;  and 
the  customary  gravity  and  too  frequent  asperity  of 
political  meetings  generally  gave  place  to  addresses  of 
a  conciliatory  character,  alternating  with  songs.  The 
hope  of  better  times  was  encouraged,  and  the  evils 
suffered  by  the  country  were  attributed  to  the  ill- 
placed  confidence  of  a  large  and  honest  party  in  self 
ish,  ignorant,  or  unfaithful  leaders.  General  Harri 
son's  life  and  character  became  the  topic  of  general 
eulogium,  and  in  a  generous  outbreak  of  national 
enthusiasm,  the  simplicity,  industry,  and  economy,  of 
a  new  country  received  their  merited  praise,  as  well 
as  the  hardihood,  bravery,  and  self-denial,  of  the  patri 
otic  soldier.  As  an  emblem  of  unsophisticated  society 
in  the  west,  log-houses  were  erected  at  the  places  ot 
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political  meetings,  and  equipped  with  the  furniture 
and  decorations  of  the  rudest  frontier  habitations; 
miniature  log-cabins  were  borne  in  procession,  and 
worn  about  the  person,  as  insignia  of  political  parti 
sanship,  while  their  praises  were  the  burden  of  many 
a  popular  song. 

General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was  in 
augurated  president  of  the  United  States,  for  the  en 
suing  four  years,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  and  John 
Tyler,  of  Virginia,  vice-president,  for  the  same  term. 
Each  had  been  elected  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four.     The  only  other  votes  given  for  president, 
were    sixty   for   Mr.  Van  Buren.      General  Harrison 
was  son  of  the  distinguished  man  of  that  name  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  as  a 
member  of  the    continental    congress  from   Virginia. 
Having    received   his  education  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College,    he   began  to   study  medicine ;   but   at   the 
age  of    nineteen,    he   received  a    commission    from 
Washington,  and  in  1792  entered  actual  service  as 
an  aid  of  General  Wayne,  against  the  Indians.     He 
appeared  in  congress  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  as  a 
delegate  from  the  North-Western   Territory,  and  the 
next   year  was  appointed  governor  of  Indiana,  which 
then  comprehended  all  the  western  territory,  except 
Ohio.      Continuing  in  that  office  in  1811,  he  com 
manded   at    the    victory  of  Tippecanoe,   and   at    the 
battle   of  the  Thames,  in  1813,  as  a  general  of  the 
regular  army.     By  treaties  with  the  Indians,  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  fairly  and  honestly  made, 
he  purchased  for  the    country    fifty-one    millions    of 
acres  of  the  richest  land,  and  he  introduced  the  plan 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  in  sections  of  six 
hundred  and  forty,  and   three  hundred    and   twenty 
acres,  instead  of  four  thousand,  so  that  poor  settlers 
could    purchase    farms.       He    was    appointed    Indian 
commissioner  again  in  1814,  a  representative  in  con 
gress  in  1816,  and  a  senator  in  the  Ohio  legislature, 
and  in  congress,  and  in  1828  minister  to  Colombia. 
His   pure    character,  however,    his   sound  judgment, 
active   devotion  to  his  country,   and  high  sense  of 
honour,  which  had  always  kept  him  in  a  sphere  far 
above  the  polluting  suspicion  of  selfishness,  were  not 
forgotten ;  and  he  was  sought  out  in  his  retirement, 
like  Cincinnatus  at  the  plough,  by  those  who  wished 
to  find  a  man  possessing  substantial  qualifications  for 
the  chief  magistracy.     His  simple  manners  and  frank 
ness  of  address,  but  above  all   his  stern    virtue    and 
decided  example  in  favor  of  religion,  and  moral  and 
political   integrity,   rendered    him   one   of  the   most 


popular  men  the  country  has  ever  produced.     The 
following  passages  are  extracts  from  the  address  he 
delivered,  after  his  inauguration :    "  However   strong 
may   be   my    present  purpose  to    realize    the  expec 
tations  of  a   magnanimous   and   confiding    people,  I 
too  well  understand  the  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
and  the  dangerous    temptations  to  which  I  shall  be 
exposed  from   the  magnitude  of  the  power  which  it 
has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  people  to  commit  to  my 
hand,  not  to  place  my  chief  confidence  in  the  aid  of 
that  Almighty  Power   which  has  hitherto  protected 
me,  and  enabled  me  to  bring  to  favorable  issues  other 
important  but  still  inferior  trusts,  heretofore  confided  to 
me  by  my  countrymen."    *  *  *    "  The  great  danger 
to  our  institutions  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  iu  a 
usurpation  by  the  government  of  power  not  granted 
by  the  people,  but  the  accumulation    in  one  of  the 
departments  of  that  which  was  assigned  to  others." 
Some  of  the  sources  of  the  evils  complained  of  he 
thought  to  be  the  defects  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
misconstruction  of  some  of  its  provisions.     The  re- 
eligibility  of  the  president,  he  said,  was  an  evil  which 
any  president  might  correct  in  his  own  case.      "  Until 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  can  be  effected," 
said  he,    "public  opinion  may  secure  the  desired  ob 
ject.     I  give  my  aid  to  it,  by  renewing  the  pledge 
heretofore  given,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  I 
consent  to  serve  a  second  term."     With  respect  to  the 
veto  power,  the  president  said  that  the   constitution 
had  given  that  power  to  the  judiciary  as  well  as  to 
the  executive ;  yet  the  judiciary  had  never  exercised  it. 
On  the  subject  of  setting  aside  precedents,  he  remarked, 
"  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Madison,  that  repeated  recognitions, 
under  varied  circumstances,  in  the  acts  of  the  legis 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern 
ment,  accompanied  by  indications,  in  different  modes, 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the   nation, 
as  affording  to  the  president  sufficient  authority  for  his 
considering  such  disputed  points  as  settled."     After  a 
full  consideration  of  the  evil  effects  of  encouraging 
public  officers  to  take  an  active  part  in  electioneering, 
he  added,  "Never,  with  my  consent,  shall  an  officer 
of  the   people,   compensated  for  his  services   out  of 
their  pockets,  become  the  pliant  instrument  of  execu 
tive  will."     The  freedom  of  the  press,  he  declared,  "is 
one  of  the  most  precious  legacies  they  (our  ancestors) 
have  left  us."     With  respect  to  the  public  funds,  he 
thus  expressed  himself:   "The  mode  of  keeping  the 
public   treasure   should  be  prescribed   by  them,  (the 
people ; )  and  the  farther  removed  it  may  be  from  the 
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control  of  the  executive,  the  more  wholesome  the  ar 
rangement,  and  the  more  in  accordance  with  repub 
lican  principle."  "In  relation  to  the  adoption  of  gold 
and  silver,  instead  of  paper  money,"  he  declared 
"  that  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  would  favour  the 
necessary  toleration  of  usury,  and  be  in  danger  of 
breaking  down  the  character  of  the  country  for  gen 
erosity  and  nobleness  of  feeling."  He  enforced  at 
length  the  general  duty  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  states;  and  especially 
at  that  juncture  when  party  spirit  prevailed  in  so 
great  a  degree. 

On  account  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  country,  General  Harrison  convoked  an 
extra  session  of  congress  for  May  13.  But  that  day 
he  was  never  permitted  to  see.  After  a  short  illness, 
'General  Harrison  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  of  pneumonia, 
with  congestion  of  the  liver,  only  one  month  after 
his  inauguration.  The  following  official  announce 
ment  was  made  by  the  members  of  his  cabinet :  — 

"  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  April  4,  1841. 

"  An  all-wise  Providence  having  suddenly  removed 
from  this  life  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  president 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty,  in 
the  recess  of  congress,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  vice- 
president  from  the  seat  of  government,  to  make  this 
afflicting  bereavement  known  to  the  country,  by  this 
declaration,  under  our  hands. 

'•  He  died  at  the  president's  house,  in  this  city,  this 
4th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1841,  at  thirty  min 
utes  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States,  overwhelmed, 
like  ourselves,  by  an  event  so  unexpected  and  so  mel 
ancholy,  will  derive  consolation  from  knowing  that 
his  death  was  calm  and  resigned,  as  his  life  has  been 
patriotic,  and  useful,  and  distinguished ;  and  that  the 
last  utterance  of  his  lips  expressed  a  fervent  desire  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  constitution,  and  the  preser 
vation  of  its  true  principles.  In  death,  as  in  life, 
the  happiness  of  his  country  was  uppermost  in  his 
thought. 

"  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  Secretary  of  State. 

"  THOMAS  EWING,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  JOHN  BELL,  Secretary  of  War. 

"  J.  J.  CRITTENDEN,  Attorney -General. 

"FRANCIS  GRANGER,  Postmaster -General." 

Mr.  Badger,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  was  absent 
mt  the  time. 


The  funeral  of  the  president  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  April.  Minute  guns  were  fired  in  the  morning  at 
the  military  stations  near  the  city ;  and  the  burial 
service  was  read  in  the  east  room  of  the  president's 
house  about  -noon,  where  the  coffin  was  placed,  in  the 
centre.  Near  it,  in  a  semicircle,  stood  about  forty 
clergymen,  opposite  whom  sat  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  round  the  head  of  the  coffin,  while  behind 
them  were  the  foreign  ministers ;  beyond  them  were 
the  mourners,  the  physicians,  pall-bearers,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  while  a  great  number  of  other 
persons  occupied  the  other  parts  of  the  spacious  room. 
The  coffin  was  carried  on  a  car  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  attended  by  the  pall-bearers,  who  represented 
the  different  states  and  territories  of  the  Union.  A 
military  escort  preceded  the  car,  consisting  of  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  different  corps  in  the 
District,  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  civic  pro 
cession,  which  followed  the  military,  was  led  by  the 
United  States  marshal  for  the  District,  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  mayors  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  clergy,  before  the  car ;  and  after  it,  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  the  vice-president  and  heads  of  depart 
ments,  ex-presidents,  &c.,  foreign  ministers,  judges, 
senators,  representatives,  governors,  officers  of  de 
partment,  soldiers,  societies,  citizens,  &c.  &c.  The 
houses  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  bore  en 
signs  of  mourning,  as  the  procession  moved  to  the 
congressional  burying-ground,  where  the  coffin  was  de 
posited  in  solemn  silence.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  placed  in  a  new  tomb, 
erected  for  the  purpose  by  public  subscriptions. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  vice-president,  having  ar 
rived  in  Washington,  was  waited  on  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  to  pay  him  their  personal  and  official 
respects.  He  signified  to  them  his  wish  that  they 
would  continue  to  fill  the  station  they  held,  and  ex 
pressed  his  confidence  that  they  would  afford  him 
their  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
He  then  took  and  subscribed  the  following  oath,  that 
no  room  might  remain  for  doubts  of  his  legal  quali 
fications  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  president, 
which  the  death  of  General  Harrison  had  devolved 
upon  him. 

"I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"JOHN  TYLEW 

"Jpril  b,  1841." 
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This  oath  was  administered  to  Mr.  Tyler  by  the 
Honourable  William  Cranch,  chief  justice  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  On  the  13th  of  April,  the 
president  issued  the  following  proclamation  for  a  na 
tional  fast :  —  . 

"  To  the  People  of  the  United  States.  —  A  Recommendation. 

"When  a  Christian  people  feel  themselves  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  great  public  calamity,  it  becomes  them 
to  humble  themselves  under  the  dispensation  of  divine 
Providence,  to  recognize  His  righteous  government 
over  the  children  of  men,  to  acknowledge  His  good 
ness  in  time  past,  as  well  as  their  own  unworthi- 
ness,  and  to  supplicate  His  merciful  protection  for  the 
future. 

"  The  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  so  soon  after  his  elevation  to 
that  high  office,  is  a  bereavement  peculiarly  calculated 
to  be  regarded  as  a  heavy  affliction,  and  to  impress 
all  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 


things,  and  of  the  dependence  of  nations,  as  well  as. 
individuals,  upon  our  heavenly  Parent. 

"  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  I  should  be  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  general  expectation  and  feel 
ings  of  the  community,  in  recommending,  as  I  now 
do,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  every  re 
ligious  denomination,  that,  according  to  their  several 
modes  and  forms  of  worship,  they  observe  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  by  such  religious  services  as  may 
be  suitable  on  the  occasion ;  and  I  recommend  Friday, 
the  14th  day  of  May  next,  for  that  purpose ;  to  the 
end  that,  on  that  day,  we  may  all,  with  one  accord, 
join  in  humble  and  reverential  approach  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  we  are,  invoking  Him  to  inspire  us  with 
a  proper  spirit,  and  temper  of  heart  and  mind,  under 
those  frowns  of  his  Providence,  and  still  to  bestow 
His  precious  benedictions  upon  our  government  and 
our  country. 

"JOHN  TYLER. 

r,  April  13,  1841." 


BOOK  V. 


FROM   THE  ACCESSION   OP  JOHN  TYLER   TO   THE  PRESIDENCY   OF   GENERAL 

TAYLOR. 


No  president,  since  Washington,  had  commenced 
his  administration  under  such  favourable  auspices  as 
Mr.  Tyler.  Though  elevated,  by  the  suffrages  and 
exertions  of  the  Whig  party,  to  that  position  from 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  he 
stepped  into  the  vacant  presidency,  he  was  not 
personally  pledged  to  any  specific  measures,  or  any 
course  of  policy,  for  which  that  party  contended. 
With  a  high-minded  and  honourable  regard  for  the 
supreme  will  of  the  people,  as  indicated  in  his  elec 
tion,  he  might  have  blended  a  noble  independence  of 
sectional  and  party  shackles,  and,  steering  a  middle 
course  between  the  factions,  have  disarmed  the  vio 
lence  of  the  conflict,  and  given  to  the  country  a  season 
of  political  repose.  By  many  of  the  wise  and  moder 
ate,  on  both  sides,  this  was  desired  and  expected. 

In  accordance  with  these  just  and  patriotic  senti 
ments,  Mr.  Tyler  courteously  requested  the  entire 
cabinet  of  his  lamented  predecessor  to  retain  their  re 
spective  places,  and  announced  his  determination  to 
make  no  immediate  changes  in  the  administrative 
policy  of  the  government.  But  matters  of  graver  im 
port  than  the  distribution  of  executive  favours  soon 
arose.  The  qucestiones  vexatce  of  political  strife  began 
to  be  revived.  The  bank,  which,  it  was  supposed,  had 
received  its  quietus  in  the  sub-treasury,  — •  the  tariff, 
internal  improvements,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pub 
lic  lands, —  were  all  to  be  taken  up  de  novo,  as  problems 
not  yet  solved. 

On  all  these  questions,  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  was  dia 
metrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Van  Buren  adminis 
tration  ;  and  measures  were  soon  in  progress  to  effect  a 
radical  change,  as  soon  as  congress  could  be  brought 
to  act  upon  the  subject. 

The  extra  session  of  congress,  which  had  been 
called  by  proclamation  from  General  Harrison,  com 
menced  at  the  time  appointed,  on  the  31st  of  May. 
This  was  not  an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  having  been 


resorted  to  five  times  before,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  The  house  of  representatives  was  organ 
ized  by  the  election  of  the  Whig  candidate  for  speaker, 
Mr.  John  White,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Mangum,  of  North 
Carolina,  president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  presided  over 
that  body,  becoming,  de  facto,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  receiving  the  full  salary  of  that 
office. 

The  message  of  President  Tyler  was  brief  and  ap 
propriate.  Alluding  to  his  peculiar  position,  and  the 
occasion  which  called  for  a  message  from  him  at  that 
time,  he  gave  a  succinct  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
country  with  foreign  powers,  and  the  domestic  crisis 
which  made  it  expedient  to  call  an  extra  session.  He 
commended  to  the  notice  of  congress  the  deranged 
condition  of  the  currency  and  the  monetary  affairs  of 
the  country ;  condemned  the  sub-treasury,  as  wholly 
incompetent  to  the  duty  assigned  it,  *nd  recommended 
the  establishment  of  some  fiscal  agent,  which  might 
come  within  the  range  of  the  constitution,  and  har 
monize  the  conflicting  views  of  the  different  schools 
of  political  economists.  In  planning,  and  putting  into 
active  operation,  such.,an  agent,  he  promised  his  hearty 
cooperation,  reserving  the  right  of  interfering  only  to 
prevent  an  actual  infringement  of  the  constitution. 

The  measures  of  relief  proposed  by  the  new  admin 
istration  were,  a  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury,  a  modifi 
cation  of  the  tariff,  and  a  general  bankrupt  law.  The 
former,  it  was  contended,  was  paralyzing  the  energies 
of  the  business  community,  by  withdrawing  from  ac 
tive  circulation  a  large  portion  of  the  currency,  and 
holding  it,  in  terrorem,  over  the  banks,  to  prevent 
them  from  accommodating  the  merchants.  It  was, 
moreover,  unsafe  to  the  public,  since  these  large  ac 
cumulations  of  money  were  now  intrusted  to  a  few 
individuals,  and  protected  by  individual  responsibility ; 
whereas,  under  the  banking  system,  the  safety  of  the 
deposits  was  guaranteed  by  the  joint  responsibility  of 
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many  stockholders.  It  was  argued,  also,  that,  as  ex 
perience  is  always  a  safer  guide  than  theory,  the  histo 
ry  of  the  past  afforded  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  safety  of  the  hank  over  that  of  the  sub-treasury. 
Of  all  the  millions  upon  millions  which  had  been  re 
ceived  and  disbursed  by  two  national  banks,  each 
having  a  charter  of  twenty  years,  the  government  had 
not  lost  a  dollar.  It  was  always  at  her  command,  in 
any  amount,  at  any  place,  and  in  any  kind  of  funds, 
she  might  demand.  By  the  state  banks  she  had  lost 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  by  defaulting  officers  several 
millions  more. 

On  these  and  other  points,  however,  there  were 
many  conflicting  opinions  and  views ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  strict  drawing  of  party  lines,  that  any  measure, 
connected  with  this  subject,  could  be  carried.  By  this 
means  alone,  the  last  bank  had  been  destroyed,  and  all 
plans  to  renew  and  improve  it  defeated.  By  this 
means  the  tariff  and  the  land  bills  had  been  arranged. 
And  by  this  means  only  were  those  great  questions  yet 
to  be  disposed  of.  The  general  sense  of  the  people 
was  in  favour  of  a  change,  or  rather  of  a  return  to  the 
"  good  old  way."  The  eclat  of  General  Jackson's 
name  no  longer  overshadowed  all  other  considerations. 
What  he  had  been  fully  sustained  in  doing  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  any  other  man.  This  the  people 
began  to  see  and  to  feel.  Tired  of  mere  political  strife, 
which  resulted  in  no  good  to  the  people,  but  only  in 
perpetuating  office  to  a  few  of  the  more  ambitious 
leaders,  they  wished  for  repose.  They  resolved  on  a 
change;  though  it  was  more  than  probable  that  it 
would  only  be  a  change  in  name. 

This  change  was  made.  A  new  administration  was 
invested  with  the  powers  of  government.  But  the 
stroke  of  Providence  had  takemaway  its  head.  The 
executive  will,  which  had  recently  been  allowed  to 
assert  a  personality  and  supremacy  unknown  to  the 
early  days  of  the  constitution,  was  yet  undeveloped. 
The  whole  country  looked  eagerly  for  the  first  fore- 
shadowings  of  its  purpose.  In  this,  however,  all  were 
disappointed.  As  Mr.  Tyler  had  not  openly  and  di 
rectly  committed  himself,  in  the  recent  contest,  on  the 
details  of  the  great  leading  questions  of  national  policy, 
so,  probably,  he  had  not,  at  this  time,  distinctly  marked 
out  to  himself  the  precise  course  he  should  pursue. 

He  was  soon  brought  to  a  stand.  One  of  the  first 
matters  taken  up  by  congress,  in  its  extra  session,  was 
the  bank  question.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to 
whose  department  it  more  properly  belonged,  presented, 
in  his  report,  the  outline  of  a  national  bank,  to  the 


main  features  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  understood  to 
have  given  his  full  assent.  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
in  both  houses  of  congress,  but  passed  into  a  bill  not 
withstanding.  The  sub-treasury  was  already  repealed, 
to  make  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  institu 
tion.  To  the  latter  measure  the  president  had  freely 
given  his  official  sanction,  and  the  Whigs,  with  ap 
parent  good  reason,  expected  his  approval  of  this  bill. 
To  their  utter  disappointment  and  dismay,  however, 
he  returned  it  with  objections. 

This  veto  was  the  signal  for  a  vigorous  renewal  of 
the  strife  of  party.  Defeated  where  they  least  expect 
ed  it,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  which  they 
were  always  extremely  jealous,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  absolutism,  the  Whigs  were  confounded  and  dis 
heartened,  not  knowing  on  whom  to  depend. 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  his  "  illustrious  predecessor,"  Gen 
eral  Jackson,  had  disclaimed  hostility  to  the  bank  on 
constitutional  grounds,  by  averring  that  he  had  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  a  fiscal  agent,  which  would  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  harmonize  the  conflicting 
views  of  all  the  real  friends  of  the  bank.  Upon  this 
encouragement,  a  new  bill  was  prepared,  every  feature 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  so  guarded  and  adjusted 
as  to  meet  the  executive  scruple.  This,  however, 
though  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  con 
gress,  met  the  same  fate,  at  the  hand  of  the  president, 
as  the  former  one. 

Congress  did  not  renew  the  subject,  but  the  execu 
tive  did.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  the  sec 
retary  of  the  treasury  presented  the  plan  for  an  ex 
chequer,  which  was  recommended  by  the  president. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  193  to  18. 

The  exercise  of  the  veto  power  had  always  been 
regarded  with  extreme  jealousy  by  congress  and  the 
people.  It  had  been  very  rarely  used  in  the  early  ad 
ministration  of  the  government.  Washington  vetoed 
two  bills ;  Madison,  four ;  Monroe,  one  ;  Jackson,  ten. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  constitutional  provision,  but 
confers  an  absolute  prerogative,  which  is  somewhat 
anomalous  in  a  democratic  constitution  —  a  preroga 
tive  so  absolute  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  constitutional 
monarchs  of  Europe  would  venture  to  exercise  it  in 
the  face  of  a  decided  majority.  It  is  odious  to  the 
people,  as  "  the  one-man  power,"  and  would  probably 
be  somewhat  restrained,  if  submitted  now  to  a  popu 
lar  vote. 

In  the  measures  thus  defeated  by  executive  interpo 
sition,  the  cabinet  were  agreed  and  deeply  interested. 
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Feeling  that  the  president  had  already  virtually  taken 
other  counsellors,  and  indicated  a  course  of  policy  in 
which  they  could  never  harmonize,  they  resolved  to 
retire.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Web 
ster,  they  all  sent  in  their  resignations.  Never  did  this 
great  man  appear  more  truly  independent  than  in 
retaining  office  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  many 
of  his  friends.  He  knew  the  crisis  which  existed,  arid 
felt  that  duty  to  his  country  demanded  his  services. 

The  cabinet  was  recomposed  in  the  following  manner  : 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Mass.,  (continuing)  Sec'y  of  State. 
Walter  Forward,  of  Penn.,  .  .  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury. 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  .  "  "  Navy. 

John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  "  "  War. 

Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  S.  Carolina,  .  .  Attorney-General. 
Charles  A.  WicklifFe,  of  Ky.,  .  .  Postmaster-General. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States,  in  its 
north-eastern  section,  and  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
had  been  long  in  dispute.  Several  earnest  attempts 
had  been  made  to  settle  it.  Much  bad  feeling,  and 
some  powder,  had  been  expended  upon  it ;  and  the 
amicable  relations  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family 
were  in  some  danger  of  being  seriously  disturbed. 
With  a  commendable  disposition  to  adjust  the  diffi 
culty,  the  British  government  had  appointed  Lord 
Ashburton,  an  intelligent,  liberal-minded  statesman, 
having  large  American  interests  and  relations,  to  repre 
sent  them  at  Washington.  The  correspondence  be 
tween  this  distinguished  man  and  Mr.  Webster  was  of 
the  highest  order  of  diplomatic  merit,  worthy  of  the 
men  and  of  the  nations  they  represented.  The  result 
was  a  treaty,  definitively  and  forever  adjusting  the 
north-eastern  boundary.  It  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  14th  of  October.  The  treaty  of  Washington  will 
remain  forever  a  monument  to  the  talent  and  patriotism 
of  the  great  American  statesman. 

The  "exploring  expedition,"  which  had  been  sent 
out,  in  1838,  under  commanH  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes, 
returned  on  the  10th  of  June,  1842,  having  success 
fully  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was  de 
signed.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1840,  land  was  dis 
covered  far  south  of  New  Holland,  in  latitude  66°. 
This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Antarctic  continent. 
Unable  to  effect  a  landing,  on  account  of  the  ice,  Cap 
tain  Wilkes  coasted  along  the  shore  for  many  leagues, 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  among  the  ice 
bergs  ;  they  bore  away  for  the  western  coast  of  Amer 
ica,  whence,  having  surveyed  the  Columbia  and  Sac 


ramento  Rivers,  he  returned  home  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

This  year  (1842)  was  further  signalized  by  the  out 
breaking  of  domestic  troubles  in  Rhode  Island,  which, 
for  a  time,  wore  a  most  threatening  aspect.  This 
state,  instead  of  adopting  a  new  constitution,  on  com 
ing  into  the  Union,  retained,  as  the  fundamental  law, 
its  old  colonial  charter,  derived  from  the  British  crown 
in  1663,  with  only  such  modifications  as  were  neces-r 
sary  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  relations.  Various  amend 
ments  and  improvements  had  been  enacted  from  time 
to  time  ;  but  that  peculiarly  British  feature,  which  lim 
ited  the  right  of  suffrage  to  landholders,  remained  un 
changed.  As  the  manufacturing  interest  increased,  and 
with  it  a  movable  population  seldom  acquiring  a  right  in 
the  soil,  this  provision  began  to  be  felt  as  a  grievance,  and 
many  unavailing  efforts  had  been  made,  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people,  in  due 
form,  to  revise  the  charter.  Two  parties  were  strongly 
arrayed  on  this  point  —  the  charter  party,  holding  tena 
ciously  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  suffrage 
party,  demanding  a  share  in  the  great  prerogative  of 
freemen.  ( 

At  length,  in  January,  1841,  the  legislature,  upon 
the  petition  of  the  suffrage  party,  consented  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitu 
tion.  The  time  of  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  follow 
ing  November.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  suffrage  party. 
They  accordingly  held  a  general  caucus  on  the  17th 
of  April,  and  another  on  the  5th  of  July,  at  Provi 
dence,  which  assumed  the  right  to  call  for  a  delegate 
convention,  to  meet  in  October,  thus  hoping  to  forestall, 
and  perhaps  annul,  the  action  of  a  regular  constitutional 
convention.  f 

The  two  conventions  met  at  the  times  appointed  for 
each  respectively.  Each  formed  a  constitution,  and 
submitted  it  to>  the  people  for  ratification.  The  suf 
frage  party,  deeming  it  necessary  to  secure  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  all  those  to  whom  their  constitution 
accorded  the  right,  kept  the  polls  open  six  days,  and 
received  proxies.  In  this  manner  they  obtained  four 
teen  thousand  votes.  The  whole  number  of  adult 
citizens  being  only  twenty-three  thousand,,  they  claimed 
to  have  established  their  constitution  by  the  voice  of 
the  people.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  choose 
state  officers,  and  representatives  to  the  legislature. 

Through  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  suffrage  party, 
the  constitution  submitted  by  the  legal  convention  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  votes.  This  event  threw  them  back  upon  the. 
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charter,  and  they  proceeded  to  their  annual  elections, 
as  usual. 

For  so  small  a  state  as  Rhode  Island,  two  govern 
ors,  two  legislatures  assembled  at  the  same  time,  was 
rather  an  imposing  and  startling  spectacle,  Samuel 
W.  King  was  the  regular  governor  under  the  charter. 
Thomas  W.  Dorr  was  the  governor  elect  of  the  suf 
frage  party.  Serious  difficulties  were  apprehended. 
Governor  King  made  application  to  President  Tyler 
for  a  military  force  to  sustain  him,  if  necessary,  in  sup 
porting  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  received 
assurances  of  aid  whenever  it  should  be  necessary. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1842,  Mr.  Dorr  entered  Prov 
idence,  under  the  escort  of  about  thirteen  hundred  of 
his  supporters,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  in  arms. 
Arriving  at  his  quarters,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  de 
fying  the  power  of  the  regular  government,  and  de 
claring  his  determination  to  maintain,  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  proceeded 
to  the  state  arsenal,  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and 
having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  battle  array,  and  planted 
his  cannon,  sent  in  a  flag  and  demanded  a  surrender. 
Colonel  Blodget,  who  was  hi  command,  inquired, 
"  For  whom,  and  in  whose  name  ?  "  The  answer  was, 
"  For  Governor  Dorr,  and  in  the  name  of  Colonel 
Wheeler."  Blodget  replied,  that  he  knew  no  such 
men,  and  that  the  arsenal  would  be  defended,  in  case 
of  attack. 

When  the  flag  returned,  Mr.  Dorr  gave  orders  to 
fire ;  but  his  gun  flashed  three  times.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  dissatisfaction  in  his  ranks,  and  that  some 
of  his  men  had  dampened  the  powder.  However  that 
may  be,  no  other  demonstration  was  made.  Mr.  Dorr 
returned  to  his  quarters. 

The  state  military  were  now  called  out,  with  orders 
to  arrest  Mr.  Dorr,  in  the  name  of  Governor  King. 
Conscious  of  wrong,  and  intimidated  by  this  array,  the 
insurgents  were  soon  dispersed,  without  resort  to  vio 
lence.  Their  governor  made  his  escape  into  Connec 
ticut.  Most  of  the  officers  chosen  by  the  party  re 
signed,  and  thus  this  precocious  rebellion  seemed  to  be 
subdued  without  bloodshed. 

But  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  not  wholly  quieted. 
The  state  was  still  under  the  old  charter,  and  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  restricted  to  the  few  who  were  free 
holders.  The  discussion  of  this  vital  question  was 
maintained  with  greater  eagerness  than  ever,  and 
words,  as  is  often  the  case,  soon  led  to  blows.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  Mr.  Dorr  again  appeared,  and,  with  about 


seven  hundred  of  his  adherents,  took  possession  of  a 
hill  in  Chepachet.  Here  he  intrenched  himself,  in  due 
order,  with  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  called  upon  the 
people  to  rally  for  their  rights.  Upon  this,  Governor 
King  ordered  out  three  thousand  of  the  militia,  to  sup 
port  the  cause  of  "law  and  order,"  and  proclaimed 
martial  law  throughout  the  state.  These  decisive 
measures  had  the  desired  effect.  Seeing  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  their  position,  the  insurgents  again  dis 
persed,  without  resistance,  leaving  their  general,  as  be 
fore,  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  flight.  Return 
ing  a  few  months  after  to  the  state,  Mr.  Dorr  was 
arrested,  tried  for  treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  life.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  new  constitution  had  been  adopted,  according 
to  the  prescribed  forms  of  law.  Mr.  Dorr  remained  in 
ignoble  confinement  for  one  year,  when  he  was  released 
by  an  act  of  amnesty  from  the  legislature. 

A  very  serious  incident  occurred,  near  the  close  of 
this  year,  on  board  of  one  of  the  national  vessels  of 
the   United   States.     The   brig    Somers,   commander 
McKenzie,  had  been  cruising  on  the  African  coast,  and 
was  about  returning  home,  when  a  mutiny,  just  ripe 
for  execution,  was  discovered  among  the  crew.     Some 
of  the  officers  were  concerned  in  it.     The  leader  was 
Philip   Spencer,  a  son  of  Hon.   John  C.    Spencer,  of 
New  York,  at  that  time   secretary  of  war.     He  had 
drawn  around  him  a  considerable  number  of  the  rest 
less,  daring  spirits  of  that  little   community,   and  ar 
ranged  a  plot  for  murdering  the  captain  and  his  officers, 
and  getting  possession  of  the  ship  for  piratical  purposes. 
The  plot  was  fully  arranged  and  matured,  and  about 
to  be  put  into  execution,  when  it  was  revealed  to  Cap 
tain  McKenzie  by  one  of  the  supposed  confederates. 
He  had  been  made  a  confidant,  in  the  hope  of  secur 
ing  him  in  the  plot,  and  threatened  with  instant  death 
if  he  breathed  a  word  of  it  to  any  one.     He  feigned 
assent  to  the  scheme,  but  sought  opportunity  to  reveal 
it.     With  difficulty  he  found  such  an  opportunity,  and 
so  the  fearful  tragedy  was  prevented ;  not,  however, 
without  another  much  to  be  lamented,  and  only  less 
fearful  than  that  which  the  mutineers  had  plotted.     A 
summary    trial    of    the    ringleaders    was    had,    which 
resulted  in  the  decision  to  put  three  of  them  to  death. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  December,  Philip  Spencer, 
midshipman,  Samuel  Cromwell,  boatswain's  mate,  and 
Elisha  H.  Small,  common  seaman,  were  hung  at  the 
yard  arm,  in  presence  of  the  assembled   crew  of  the 
ship.     This  sad  example  of  the  severity  of  naval  dis 
cipline    produced  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  matter  was  thor 
oughly  investigated  by  a  court-martial,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  full  vindication  of  Captain  McKenzie 
and  his  council  of  advisers  in  the  course  they  had 
pursued. 

In  May,  1844,  a  very  serious  disturbance,  of  a  polit 
ical  character,  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  between  the 
Native  American  party  and  the  Irish  Catholics.  A 
meeting  of  the  "  Native  Americans  "  was  held  in  the 
quarter  where  many  of  the  "  adopted  citizens  "  resided. 
The  meeting  was  interrupted  and  broken  up  by  a  riot 
ous  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Irish.  This  was  on 
Friday,  the  3d  of  May.  On  the  following  Monday, 
the  Americans  reassembled  at  the  same  place,  in  great 
numbers,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  vindicating  their 
right  to  meet,  when  and  where  they  pleased,  without 
molestation. 

The  American  flag  was  raised  over  the  platform, 
and  two  or  three  addresses  were  delivered  without  in 
terruption.  The  meeting  was  then  dispersed  by  a 
sudden  shower  of  rain,  but  was  immediately  reorgan 
ized  in  a.market-house,  not  far  from  the  place  of  their 
first  assembling.  The  speaker  had  scarcely  taken  his 
stand,  when  a  disturbance  commenced  in  the  crowd. 
\  pistol  was  fired,  which  became  the  signal  for  a 
general  meUe.  The  Irish  rushed  out  of  their  houses 
to  join  in  the  fray.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the 
Americans,  and  several  of  their  number  wounded,  some 
of  them  mortally.  The  Native  Americans  were  driven 
from  the  ground,  but  soon  rallied  around  the  remnants 
of  their  flag,  which  had  been  torn  in  shreds  by  their 
infuriated  assailants.  After  a  contest  of  nearly  an 
hour,  the  Irish  were  driven  to  take  shelter  in  their 
houses,  and  the  Americans  remained  masters  of  the 
ground. 

By  this  time,  the  police  of  the  city  had  mustered. 
The  sheriff  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  order  was  par 
tially  restored.  In  the  evening,  the  riot  was  renewed. 
In  this  the  Americans  were  the  assailants.  They 
attempted  to  demolish  a  Catholic  seminary  in  the  vicin 
ity,  but  were  met  by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  within, 
and  repulsed.  Five  persons  were  shot,  one  of  whom 
was  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  next  day,  May  7,  at  three  o'clock,  a  great 
meeting  of  the  American  party  was  held  in  Independ 
ence  Square,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  former  outrages.  The  addresses  made  on  this 
occasion  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  conciliatory  char 
acter,  and  designed  to  prevent  a  further  resort  to  vio 
lence.  In  this  spirit,  the  assembly  broke  up;  but  a 
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large  portion,  smarting  under  the  indignities  of  the 
preceding  day,  resolved  to  go  in  procession  to  Ken 
sington.  They  displayed,  as  they  went,  the  tattered 
ensign  of  American  independence,  bearing,  by  the  side 
of  it,  a  banner  with  this  inscription  :  "  This  is  the 
flag  which  was  trampled  underfoot  by  the  Irish  Pa 
pists." 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  the  former  outrages,  they 
attempted  to  organize  a  meeting.  They  had  scarcely 
commenced,  however,  when  one  of  their  number  was 
shot  down,  and  instantly  killed,  by  a  ball  from  the 
window  of  a  house  opposite  the  market.  This  was 
followed  by  continued  volleys  from  most  of  the  sur 
rounding  houses.  The  Americans  were  unarmed. 
Many  of  them,  however,  ran  for  their  muskets,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  a  band  of  about  forty  presented  them 
selves  in  front  of  the  market.  Exposed  in  the  open 
street,  while  their  assailants  were  protected  within  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  they  fought  with  desperation 
nearly  an  hour,  during  which  some  of  the  number 
were  killed,  and  several  more  wounded. 

At  length  the  Americans  set  fire  to  one  of  the  build 
ings  from  which  the  firing  proceeded.  The  flames 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  In  a  short  time,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  houses  were  on  fire.  The  marRet- 
house,  where  the  meeting  had  been  held,  took  fire  by 
accident. 

About  nine  o'clock,  a  detachment  of  soldiers, -under 
the  command  of  General  Cadwallader,  arrived  on  the 
ground,  having  been  ordered  out  to  quell  the  riot. 

Planting  his  cannon  so  as  to  sweep  the  streets, 
where  the  principal  disturbance  had  occurred,  the  gen 
eral  ordered  the  mob  to  disperse.  His  force  was  too 
formidable  to  be  trifled  with.  The  murderous  firing 
ceased,  and  the  exasperated  multitude  withdrew  from 
the  scene  of  conflict.  Protected  by  the  military,  the 
firemen,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the  mob  from 
making  any  effort  to  arrest  the  conflagration,  succeed 
ed  in  bringing  it  under.  Some  of  the  Irish  were  shot 
down,  while  attempting  to  escape  from  their  houses. 
Others,  it  was  thought,  were  consumed  in  their  dwell 
ings. 

The  next  day  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  not  recognized 
by  any  party,  commenced  searching  the  houses  of  the 
Irish ;  and  wherever  they  found  arms  secreted,  they 
demolished  the  building,  or  set  it  on  fire.  The  Irish, 
completely  overawed,  offered  little  resistance.  The 
church  of  St.  Michael,  the  priest's  house  adjoining, 
and  the  nunnery,  were  fired  and  consumed.  This  oc 
cupied  the  forenoon.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  mob 
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moved  off  toward  the  church  of  St.  Augustine.  A 
large  force  was  drawn  out  to  protect  it.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  was  there  in  person.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  understand  his  position.  Mistaking  weak 
ness  for  clemency,  he  attempted  to  subdue  the  eiimged 
populace  with  words ;  to  arrest,  like  the  courtiers  of 
Canute,  the  swelling  of  the  tide  by  a  mere  show  of 
authority.  The  rabble  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and 
hurled  defiance  at  his  semblance  of  power.  The  po 
lice  were  driven  back.  The  windows  of  the  church 
were  -broken,  a  match  was  applied  to  the  drapery,  the 
gas  pipes  were  cut,  and  in  a  moment  the  building  was 
in  flames.  The  firemen  were  forcibly  prevented  from 
interfering,  and  the  church  was  soon  a  ruin. 

On  the  following  morning,  an  immense  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  in  Independence  Square,  to  devise 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  main 
tenance  of  the  majesty  of  law.  Volunteer  patrols 
were  organized.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
mayor  and  the  sheriff,  declaring  martial  law.  This  had 
the  desired  effect.  A  mob,  assembled  in  front  of  the 
principal  cathedral,  was  instantly  dispersed  by  the  an 
nouncement  of  General  Cadwallader  that  he  should 
comply  with  the  very  letter  of  the  proclamation.  Or- 
def  was  soon  perfectly  restored,  and,  a  few  days  after 
the  enactment  of  these  fearful  scenes,  the  Native 
American  party  held  a  meeting  in  Kensington  without 
molestation. 

An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  take  effect  on  the 
2d  day  of  February,  1842,  was  passed  by  congress 
in  August,  1841,  and  was  approved  by  the  presi 
dent  on  the  19th  of  the  month.  The  act  provided 
for  two  kinds  of  bankruptcy ;  namely,  voluntary, 
where  the  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  bank 
rupt,  for  his  own  relief;  and  compulsory,  where  they 
were  commenced  by  one  or  more  of  the  creditors,  to 
enforce  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  a  delinquent 
debtor,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

This  law  was  cautiously  and  wisely  framed,  with  a 
true  utilitarian  view  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  great 
est  number.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a  fundamental 
provision  of  the  constitution,  specifically  vesting  in 
congress  the  power  to  enact  such  a  law.  A  similar 
law  had  been  passed  by  congress  in  1800,  which  re 
mained  in  operation  three  years. 

It  was  a  salutary  enactment.  A  tremendous  crisis 
in  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  had  just  passed. 
A  season  of  unparalleled  inflation .  and  all-pervading 
speculation  had  been  followed  by  a  universal  prostra 


tion,  a  complete  collapse  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
nation.  Not  only  the  wild  and  reckless,  but  thousands 
of  the  most  cautious  and  experienced,  in  all  depart 
ments  of  trade,  had  fallen  into  hopeless  embarrassment. 
Those  who  were  regarded  as  substantially  rich,  and 
entitled  to  the  highest  grade  of  mercantile  confidence 
and  credit,  were  whelmed  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
ruin  with  those  whom  the  unwholesome  agitation 
of  the  moment  had  thrown  up,  like  bubbles,  to  float 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  seeming  prosperity.  Banks 
had  suspended,  failed,  and  ceased  to  be  ;  individual 
and  associated  enterprise  had  been  paralyzed  ;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  competent,  honest,  industri 
ous  men  were  suddenly  plunged  into  a  state  of  inex 
tricable  embarrassment,  from  which  it,  was  impossible 
they  should  recover  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  established  customs  and  princi 
ples  of  trade.  It  was  an  unusual  disease,  and  demand 
ed  an  unusual  remedy.  The  operation  of  the  law  was, 
doubtless,  in  some  cases  severe  and  oppressive.  Dis 
honest  men  took  advantage  of  its  provisions  to  rob  the 
innocent  and  helpless  of  their  just  dues.  It  was  as 
carefully  guarded,  in  all  respects,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admitted.  But  imperfection  is  incident  to  all  hu 
man  legislation.  Its  operation,  on  the  whole,  was 
eminently  happy,  and  conducive  to  the  general  goocl. 
Enterprise  was  resuscitated.  Business  revived,  and 
soon  recovered  its  wonted  elasticity.  The  avenues  of 
trade  were  reopened,  and  the  marts  of  commerce, 
which  seemed  like  a  populous  city  just  swept  by  a 
tornado,  were  repeopled,  and  replenished  with  more 
than  their  former  stability  and  fulness. 

An  incident  of  some  importance  occurred  in  the  lat 
ter  part  of  the  year  1841,  which  brought  into  powerful 
contrast  the  differing  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  gave  rise 
to  animated  discussions  in  both  countries,  as  well  as  to 
some  able  diplomatic  communications  between  the  two 
governments.  The  brig  Creole  sailed  from  Richmond, 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  with  a  cargo  of  merchan 
dise,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  slaves, 
bound  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
November,  some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew, 
killed  a  passenger,  and  wounded  the  captain  and  three 
of  his  men.  Under  the  direction  of  the  mutineers,  the 
brig  was  then  taken  to  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  request 
of  the  American  consul,  a  guard  was  placed  on  board 
the  Creole,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  mutineers. 
The  case  was  formally  investigated  by  the  magistrates 
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of  the  place,  and  nineteen  slaves,  who  were  implicated 
in  the  mutiny,  were  committed  to  prison.  The  re 
mainder,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  number,  were 
liberated,  and,  being  on  British  ground,  were  free. 
The  American  consul  claimed  that,  being  American 
property,  they  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
This  the  British  authorities  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  their  law,  repudiating  the  right  of  property  in 
man,  gave  them  no  power  to  restrain  their  personal 
liberty,  except  for  crime.  They  had  committed  no 
offence  against  English  law.  There  was  no  power  to 
arraign  or  arrest  them.  They  were  absolutely  and 
irrecoverably  free,  ex  virtute  loci. 

The  nineteen  slaves  implicated  in  the  mutiny  were 
demanded  by  the  American  consul,  to  be  sent  for  trial 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  consul  had  no  proper  authority  to  make  the 
demand.  The  demand  was  not  pressed  from  any 
other  source ;  and,  as  no  one  appeared  against  them, 
they  were  all  ultimately  discharged. 

The  project  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States 
had  been  entertained  by  many,  from  the  very  out 
break  of  the  revolution  which  separated  it  from  Mex 
ico.  It  found  favour  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people,  both  of  Texas  and  the  United  States. 
The  interest  of  the  slaveholding  section  was  to  be 
greatly  extended  by  the  measure.  This  drew  to  its 
support  nearly  all  the  political  influence  of  the  South 
ern  States.  To  this  was  added  the  influence  of  that 
portion  of  the  political  parties  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  who  are  moved  by  any  scheme  of  na 
tional  aggrandizement,  and  who  saw  in  this  enlargement 
of  territory  only  "an  extension  of  the  area  of  free 
dom  "  !  The  merits  of  the  question  were  widely  dis 
cussed.  The  prevailing  sentiment,  in  the  whole 
country,  was  adverse  to  annexation.  The  action  of 
congress  had  indicated  this,  when,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  discussion,  Texas  came  and  asked  admission  to  the 
Union,  and  was  refused.  But  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  and  resolved  to  carry  it.  He  accord 
ingly  entered  into  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the 
"  lone  star,"  and  arranged  the  whole  matter  in  the  visual 
form  of  a  treaty.  This  mode  of  action  had  many  ad 
vantages.  It  was  carried  on  secretly,  until  it  was  fully 
matured,  and  ripe  for  execution.  When  so  ripe,  it  was 
laid  before  the  senate  only,  and  that  in  secret  session. 
Thus  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legislature 
could  not  interfere.  In  this  manner  the  measure  was 
carried,  and  Texas  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  last  act  of  Mr.  Tyler's  ad 


ministration,  and  was  scarcely  consummated,  when  his 
term  of  service  expired.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  legislation  by 
which  it  was  effected.  The  details  of  its  execution 
he  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  entailing  upon  the 
country,  at  the  same  time,  the  settlement  of  all  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  yet  unfinished  conflict  be 
tween  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  proved  a  golden  apple, 
in  more  than  one  sense. 

The  republic  of  Texas  had  no  sooner  asserted  her 
independence,  than  she  began  to  look  to  the  United 
States  to  receive  her  into  the  great  confederacy.  She 
first  asked  for  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  as 
a  preparatory  step  to  this  end.  The  subject  was  intro 
duced  by  President  Jackson  into  his  message  of  De 
cember  21,  1836^  in  the  following  terms :  "  It  be 
comes  us  to  beware  of  too  early  a  movement,  as  it 
might  subject  us,  however  unjustly,  to  the  imputation 
of  seeking  to  establish  the  claim  of  our  neighbours  to 
territory,  with  the  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition 
by  ourselves.  Prudence,  therefore,  seems  to  dictate 
that  we  should  stand  aloof,  and  maintain  our  present 
position,  if  not  until  Mexico  herself,  or  one  of  the  great 
foreign  powers,  shall  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  new  government,,  at  least  until  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  the  course  of  events,  shall  have  proved,  beyond  a 
cavil  or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  coun 
try  to  maintain  the  separate  sovereignty,  and  to  uphold 
the  government  constituted  by  them." 

The  independence  of  Texas  was  acknowledged  by 
a  resolution  of  the  American  senate,  passed  on  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1837.  This  act,  together  with  the 
strong  sympathy  felt  by  the  American  people  for 
Texas,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  Texas  for  admission 
to  the  Union,  greatly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Mex 
ico,  and  produced  several  severe  diplomatic  menaces, 
and  intimations  of  hostile  resistance,  which  were  en 
tirely  harmless  and  inefficient  under  the  cool  and  dig 
nified  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1843,  Mr.  Upshur,  having 
succeeded  Mr.  Webster  as  secretary  of  state,  proposed 
a  renewal  of  negotiations  with  Texas,  which  was  imme 
diately  accepted.  The  threats  of  Mexico,  which  were 
now  most  vehemently  repeated,  were  met  by  the  dec 
laration  that,  as  Texas  was  now  acknowledged  an 
independent  nation,  they  were  under  no  obligation  to 
consult  any  foreign  power  in  their  intercourse  with 
her. 

The  negotiation  of  the  treaty  for  annexation  pro 
ceeded  silently  and  slowly.  A  sudden  impulse  was 
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given  to  it  by  the  following  bold  and  startling  note  ad 
dressed  to  Mr.  Upshur,  by  Mr.  Van  Z.andt,  the  Texan 
minister,  at  Washington,  on  the  17th  January,  1844 :  — 

"  Sir :  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice  has  been 
proclaimed  between  Mexico  and  Texas ;  that  an  ar 
mistice  has  been  obtained  through  the  intervention  of 
several  great  powers,  mutually  friendly,  and  that  nego 
tiations  are  now  pending,  having  for  their  object  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  heretofore  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  A  proposition  having  been  like 
wise  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
through  you,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  coun 
try,  therefore  (without  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
reply  which  the  president  of  Texas  may  direct  to  be 
made  to  this  proposition)  I  beg  lea"ve  to  suggest  that 
it  may  be  apprehended,  should  a  treaty  of  annexation 
be  concluded,  Mexico  may  think  proper  to  at  once  ter 
minate  the  armistice,  break  off  all  negotiation  for  peace, 
and  again  threaten  or  commence  hostilities  against 
Texas ;  and  that  some  of  the  other  governments  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  their  cession,  if 
they  do  not  throw  their  influence  into  the  Mexican 
scale,  may  altogether  withdraw  their  good  offices  of 
mediation,  thus  losing  to  Texas  their  friendship,  and 
exposing  her  to  the  unrestrained  menaces  of  Mexico. 
In  view,  then,  of  these  things,  I  desire  to  submit, 
through  you,  to  his  excellency,  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  this  inquiry :  Should  the  president  of 
Texas  accede  to  the  proposition  of  annexation,  would 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  and  before  it  shall  be  ratified  and  receive 
the  final  action  of  the  other  branches  of  both  govern 
ments,  in  case  Texas  should  desire  it,  or  with  her  con 
sent,  order  such  number  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  such  necessary  points  or 
places  upon  the  territory  or  borders  of  Texas  or  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  her 
against  foreign  aggression  ?  " 

This  note  was  never  satisfactorily  answered.  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  newly-appointed  Texan  minister,  re 
fusing  to  renew  the  negotiations  on  any  other  terms, 
Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  llth  of  April,  1844,  acceded  to 
them,  in  the  following  note  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Upshur :  — 

"  Gentlemen :  The  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  to  the  late  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Upshur,  to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention,  dated  Washing 


ton,   17th  January,  1844,  has   been   laid   before   the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

"In  reply  to  it,  I  am  directed  by  the  president  to 
say,  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  been  instructed 
to  order  a  strong  naval  force  to  concentrate  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  meet  any  emergency ;  and  that 
similar  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  to  move  the  disposable  military  forces  on  our 
south-western  frontier,  for  the  same  purpose.  Should 
the  exigency  arise  to  which  you  refer  in  your  note  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  I  am  further  directed  by  the  president  to 
say,  that,  during  the-  pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annexa 
tion,  he  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  the  means 
placed  within  his  power  by  the  constitution,  to  protect 
Texas  from  all  foreign  invasion.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c." 

On  the  following  day,  April  12,  the  treaty  of  an 
nexation  was  signed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  one  part, 
and  by  Messrs.  Van  Zandt  and  Henderson,  the  Texan 
commissioners,  on  the  other  part.  It  was  immediately 
submitted  to  the  American  senate,  in  the  full  confi 
dence  that  it  would  be  eagerly  confirmed  by  that  bodyv 
It  was,  however,  decidedly  rejected  ;  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure  uniting  with  its  enemies  to  de 
feat  it,  on  the  ground,  secret  if  not  avowed,  that  too 
much  eclat  would  result  to  the  retiring  administration 
from  having  privately  and  peaceably  effected  so  bril 
liant  a  negotiation.  There  was  too  much  political 
capital  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  to  be  withdrawn 
at  once.  It  was  therefore  defeated  in  that  form,  to  be 
brought  up  in  another. 

Meanwhile,  the  correspondence  between  the  great 
functionaries  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  grew 
daily  more  unfriendly  and  portentous.  Threats  on  one 
side  were  followed  by  demands  on  the  other.  The 
armistice  which  had,  for  some  time,  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  was  abruptly  terminated,  and 
preparations  made  to  renew  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigour  and  an  unheard-of  severity.  No  quarter  was  to 
be  given  to  any  foreigner,  who  might  be  taken  fight 
ing  against  the  troops  of  Mexico.  It  was,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  war  of  extermination. 

The  American  envoy  at  Mexico  was  hereupon  in 
structed  to  inform  the  Mexican  government,  that  a 
renewal  of  the  war  with  Texas,  while  the  question  of 
annexation  was  pending,  would  not  be  looked  upon 
with  indifference  by  the  United  States.  He  was  also 
advised  to  protest  against  the  war,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it  on. 
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The  Mexican  government,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
already  openly  committed  itself  on  this  point.  In  the 
official  note  from  Mr.  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  in  reply  to  one  from  Mr.  Green,  American 
charge  d'affaires  ad  interim,  informing  him  that  the 
treaty  of  annexation  had  been  signed ;  the  position 
was  unequivocally  taken  and  reiterated,  that  Mexico 
would  consider  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a  dec 
laration  of  war.  The  treaty  was  rejected  in  the  senate, 
and  the  Mexican  government  had  the  temporary  satis 
faction  of  making  the  people  believe  it  had  carried  the 
point,  by  the  bold  and  determined  tone  it  had  as 
sumed. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1844,  an  event  transpired 
at  the  seat  of  government,  which,  by  its  awful  and  sud 
den  character,  agitated  the  whole  country.  The  Uni 
ted  States  steamship  Princeton,  then  on  the  Potomac, 
commanded  by  Captain  Stockton,  had  a  very  large 
party  on  board,  invited  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  partake  of  a  collation  and  witness  experiments  with 
the  celebrated  Paixhan  gun,  which  had  been  called  the 
Peacemaker.  Among  the  company  were  the  presi 
dent,  his  cabinet,  a  large  number  of  members  of  con 
gress,  and  distinguished  citizens,  with  their  families. 
The  party  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  persons. 
The  day  was  spring-like,  and  all  that  conduced  to  the 
happiness  of  the  guests  had  been  provided  by  Captain 
Stockton  and  Mr.  Secretary  Gilmer. 

The  gun  was  loaded  with  a  ball  of  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  charged  with  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  of  powder,  and  had  been  fired  several  times. 
As  the  steamer  was  returning,  and  near  to  Mount  Ver- 
non,  it  was  again  discharged  with  a  ball,  and  exploded. 
A  cluster  of  persons  stood  around,  and  they  were  all 
either  killed  or  badly  wounded.  Mr.  Upshur,  the  sec 
retary  of  state,  Mr.  Gilmer,  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr. 
Virgil  Maxcy,  formerly  minister  at  the  Hague,  Commo 
dore  Kennon,  and  Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  fifteen  other  persons  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  them  mortally. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  it  had  become  an 
established  precedent,  which  nothing  but  party  spirit 
had  interfered  with,  that  the  president  should  be  al 
lowed  to  serve  two  terms.  As  the  aspirants  for  office 
became  more  numerous  and  eager,  and  party  spirit  be 
came  paramount  in  the  selection,  this  custom  was 
found  often  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  cherished  de 
signs  of  the  defeated  party.  It  was  therefore  de 
nounced  as  selfish,  unpatriotic,  and  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  objection  was  a 


popular  one,  and  easily  wrought  up  into  ammunition 
for  the  small  arms  of  noisy  demagogues.  It  was  adopt 
ed,  as  a  watchword,  by  both  of  the  leading  parties. 
General  Harrison,  in  accepting  the  nomination  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
principle,  and  pledged  himself,  in  any  case,  not  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  for  reelection.. 

Mr.  Tyler,  having  reached  the  presidency  without 
the  ordeal  of  a  canvass  for  that  office,  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  give  a  similar  pledge.  Nor,  in  assum 
ing  the  mantle  of  his  fallen  chief,  did  he  hold  himself 
bound  to  carry  his  pledges,  or  fulfil  his  promises.  He 
looked  to  a  reelection.  And  some  of  his  friends  urged 
the  point,  with  the  apparent  hope  of  securing  a  nom 
ination. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr,  Van  Buren,  who  were-  put  forth 
as  the  opposing  candidates,  by  the  two  great  parties, 
both  took  strong  ground  against  this  last  favourite 
measure  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Clay  stated  his  objections  thus,  in  a  letter  dated  May 
9,  1844:  "I  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  this 
time,  without  the  assent  of  Mexico,  as  a  measure  com-* 
promising  the  national  character,  involving  us  certain 
ly  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign 
powers,  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  inex 
pedient  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  coun 
try,  and  not  called  for  by  any  general  expression  of 
public  opinion."  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indica 
tion  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
favoured  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  terms  nearly  as  explicit  as  the 
above,  set  forth  his  objections  to  the  measure,  and 
arrayed  himself,  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 
exponent,  in  direct  hostility  to  the  system,  of  measures 
it  was  designed  to  promote.  By  mutual  consent,  it 
was  made  a  sectional  question.  It  had  two  aspects,  a 
northern  and  a  southern.  It  was  originated  and  sus 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  area  of  slavery, 
and  preserving,  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  south, 
their  preponderant  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  But  "to  extend  the  area  of  freedom"  was 
the  ostensible  motive,  the  motto  on  the  banner  of 
all  its  supporters,  both  at  the  north  and  at  the 
south. 

In  the  elections  of  1844,  the  parties  were  unusually 
divided.  So  many  candidates  claimed  the  support  of 
the  people,  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  make  a  se 
lection,  without  disturbing  the  party  organization  on 
which  the  whole  depended.  In  the  Democratic  party, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,, 
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Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  several 
other  less  prominent  names,  took  part  in  the  compe 
tition.  The  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Great 
difficulties  were  apprehended  in  coming  at  a  nomina 
tion  that  should  unite  the  strength  of  the  party.  But, 
acting  upon  the  principle  that  in  union  only  there  is 
strength,  they  resolved  to  yield  all  personal  and  sec 
tional  considerations  to  the  one  paramount  purpose  of 
securing  a  triumph  in  the  coming  contest.  Accord 
ingly,  after  much  caucusing  and  contriving,  they  con 
cluded  to  abandon  all  their  candidates,  and  take  up  a 
new  one,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  course.  Backed 
by  the  commendation  of  General  Jackson,  then  about 
to  take  his  departure  from  the  conflicts  and  honours  of 
life,  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  received  the  nom 
ination  and  pledges  of  the  Baltimore  convention  for 
president,  while  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  honoured  with  the  office  of  the  vice-presidency. 

The^Whig  party,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  great 
unanimity,  nominated  their  old  champion,  Henry  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  for  president,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  of  New  Jersey,  then  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  New  York,  for  vice-president.  The  prominent 
questions  at  issue  were,  the  currency,  the  tariff,  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  veto  power,  and  the  distri 
bution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  canvass  was  the  most  exciting  since  the  organi 
zation  of  the  government.  It  was  most  fiercely  con 
tested  on  both  sides,  and  almost  every  expedient  was 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  winning  votes.  Both 
parties  were  confident  of  success,  and  were  animated 
by  the  greatest  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  The  result 
was  a  complete  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party,  in 
the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  and 
of  George  M.  Dallas  to  the  vice-presidency,  by  a  ma 
jority  of  sixty-five  electoral  votes. 

James  Knox  Polk,  the  eleventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Mccklenburgh  county, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1795.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  ten  children.  His  ancestors  emi 
grated  from  Ireland  during  the  first  part  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  and  settled  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 
A  portion  of  the  family  removed,  first  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  the  year  1750  they  located  in  North  Caro 
lina.  In  1806,  Major  Samuel  Polk,  the  father  of  James 
K.  Polk,  emigrated  to  Tennesee,  and  settled  upon 
Duck  River.  It  was  here  that  young  Polk  endured 
the  hardships  of  a  border  life,  until  his  constitution, 
which  was  then  quite  delicate,  came  near  giving  way 


under  the  toil  and  fatigue  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  son,  Major  Polk 
enabled  him  to  enter  the  college  at  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  in  1815,  where  he  graduated  in  three  years, 
with  the  highest  honours.  He  was  distinguished  at 
college  for  laborious  application  to  his  studies,  and  by 
a  strict  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  the  institu 
tion.  He  was  always  present  at  recitations,  and  inva 
riably  attended  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the 
chapel. 

When  he  completed  his  collegiate  education,  he  en 
tered  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Felix  Grundy  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  com 
menced  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession  in  1820, 
in  the  county  of  Maury,  and  at  once  assumed  a  high 
position  at  the  bar. 

In  1821,  he  was  clerk  to  the  legislature  of  Tennes 
see.  His  political  career  commenced  in  1823,  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Tennes 
see.  In  1825,  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  congress. 
He  was  reelected  every  succeeding  two  years,  until 
1839.  In  1835,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre 
sentatives,  to  which  position  he  was  reelected  in  1837. 
In  1839,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  in 
1844,  president  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that,  while 
Mr.  Clay  and  the  Whig  party  professed  stern  opposition 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  consequent  exten 
sion  of  the  slave  interest,  protesting  that  it  would  in 
evitably  lead  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  still 
further  enlargement  of  the  area  of  slavery,  the  "  liberty 
party,"  so,  called,  holding  in  several  states  the  balance 
of  power,  and  being  fully  competent  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  canvass,  refused  all  and  every  solicitation,  on 
the  part  of  the  real  friends  of  freedom,  adhered  to  their 
hopeless  and  suicidal  purpose  of  sustaining  their  own 
candidates,  and  thus  virtually  procured  the  election  of 
a  man  pledged  to  go  against  them  on  every  point  of 
their  political  creed,  in  preference  to  one  who  was 
equally  pledged  to  sustain  and  carry  out  its  funda 
mental  article. 

Of  Mr.  Polk's  antagonist  in  this  struggle,  the  fol 
lowing  is  presented  as  the  voluntary  eulogium  of  his 
political  enemies :  — 

"  Mr.  Clay,  the  unsuccesful  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  the  presidency,  had  for  a  long  period  been 
an  aspirant  for  that  office.  As  early  as  1824,  he  was 
supported  for  that  position  by  many  warm  admirers. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  the  Union  has  won  the  attachment 
of  so  many  ardent  and  enthusiastic  personal  friends  as 
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Mr.  Clay.  No  disaster  can  dampen  their  zeal,  and 
each  successive  defeat  only  has  the  effect  of  attaching 
them  still  more  closely  to  his  person  and  his  fortunes. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  noble  leader.  His  bold  and  impas 
sioned  eloquence,  his  affability  and  fascination  of  man 
ner,  and  his  unwavering  devotion  to  his  friends,  alto 
gether  constitute  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
statesmen  which  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

"  His  patriotism  has  been  too  often  put  to  the  test  to 
admit  of  doubt.  Upon  two  occasions  he  has  inter 
posed  his  form  between  the  exasperated  citizens  of  the 
north  and  south.  When  the  excitement  raged  with 
frightful  violence  before  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Union  itself,  with  a 
promptness  and  sincerity  whicli  proved  that  a  patriot's 
heart  beat  within  his  bosom,  he  poured  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters,  and  assisted  to  allay  the  storm.  And 
now,  when  danger  thickens,  and  a  dark  and  threaten 
ing  cloud  hovers  over  the  temple  of  liberty,  his  tall  and 
venerable  form  is  again  seen  protecting  from  sacrilege 
and  violence  our  glorious  constitution,  and  in  tones 
which  are  tremulous  with  age,  he  implores  our  dis 
tracted  countrymen  to  pause  in  their  career,  and  save 
the  American  confederacy  from  the  frightful  horrors 
which  must  flow  from  its  dissolution."* 

The  treaty  of  April,  1844,  had  laid  open  to  the 
world  the  plans  and  wishes  of  the  two  republics.  The 
European  powers  looked  upon  the  measure  with  an 
unfavourable  eye.  Though  neither  possessing  nor 
claiming  any  right  to  interfere,  they  would  gladly 
have  prevented  such  an  accession  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  especially  on  its  southern  border. 
Overtures  had  been  made,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  to 
England  and  to  France,  but  they  had  not  been  met. 
The  United  States,  after  a  season  of  merely  pruden 
tial  delay,  had  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  was  now  negotiating  a  full  matrimonial  alliance. 

The  representatives  of  England  and  France  both 
forbade  the  bans,  by  a  formal  protest  in  the.  name  of 
their  respective  governments.  It  was,  however,  only 
a  paper  protest,  and  never  intended  to  be  carried  any 
further. 

President  Tyler  brought  the  subject  again  before 
congress,  in  his  last  message  of  December,  1844,  urg 
ing  it  upon  their  attention  as  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance.  Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the 
two  houses,  joint  resolutions  were  introduced  for  effect 
ing  the  measure,  and  it  continued  for  three  months,  the 

*  History  of  the  Polk  Administration,  by  Lucius  B.  Chase. 


all-absorbing  topic  of  the  session.  After  a  spirited  but 
unavailing  opposition,  the  resolution  passed  both 
houses,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  very  last  day  of 
his  official  term,  received  the  signature  of  the  presi 
dent,  and  became  a  law. 

The  second  of  the  joint  resolutions  provided,  that  if 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his  judg 
ment  and  discretion,  deem  it  most  advisable,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  submit  the  first  resolution  to  the  re 
public  of  Texas  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  for  admission,  to  negotiate  with  that  repub 
lic,  then,  that  a  state  to  be  formed  out  of  the  present 
republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and  bounda 
ries,  and  with  two  representatives  in  congress  until  the 
"next  apportionment  of  representation,  shall  be  admit 
ted  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  existing  states,  as  soon  as  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of 
the  remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States ;  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations  to  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  said  admission  and  cession,  either  by  treaty 
to  be  submitted  to  the  senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  two  houses  of  congress,  as  the  president 
may  direct. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  although  he  had 
scarcely  half  a  day  remaining  of  his  magistracy,  Pres 
ident  Tyler  availed  himself  of  the  proviso  here  pre 
sented,  which  was  manifestly  intended  for  his  suc 
cessor,  and,  withholding  the  overture  made  in  the  first 
resolution, 'commissioned  and  despatched  a  messenger, 
that  very  night,  to  proceed  to  Texas  with  a  new  prop 
osition.  He  had  scarcely  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  Mr.  Tyler  ceased  to  be 
president. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  Almonte,  the  Mexican 
minister,  protested  against  this  act  of  the  United  States, 
reiterated  the  right  of  Mexico  still  to  claim  and  recover, 
by  any  means  in  her  power,  her  revolted  province,  and 
demanded  his  passports. 

But  annexation  was  not  yet  consummated.  The 
consent  of  the  people  of  Texas  was  required  to  the 
arrangement.  Her  governor,  who  had  hoped  for  more 
liberal  terms  than  the  United  States  had  been  disposed 
to  grant,  seemed  inclined  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
the  powers  of  Europe,  which  had  a  twofold  purpose  to 
achieve ;  viz. :  curbing  the  growing  power  of  the 
American  confederacy,  and  checking  the  growth  of 
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slavery.  Preliminary  conditions  were  submitted  to 
the  envoys  of  England  and  France,  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  providing  that  Mex 
ico  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  that  Texas  should  bind  herself,  as  the  condition 
of  such  acknowledgment,  to  refuse  all  future  projects 
of  annexation,  and  remain  forever  separate  and  inde 
pendent. 

These  preliminaries  were  forwarded  to  Mexico,  and 
laid  before  the  government,  Herrera  being  the  presi 
dent,  supported  by  a  strong  array  of  French  and  Eng 
lish  influence.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  crisis,  which 
was  felt  to  be  imminent  and  inevitable,  they  were 
instantly  met  by  a  full  assent  on  the  part  of  the  Mex 
ican  congress,  and  the  necessary  authority  given  to 
open  negotiations  on  the  subject. 

This  looked,  for  the  moment,  like  a  sudden  reversal 
of  the  whole  scheme.  But,  in  all  this  matter,  the 
people  of  Texas  had  not  been  consulted.  It  was  now 
submitted  to  the  senate  of  that  state  for  ratification, 
fortified  by  an  official  intimation,  that  war  would  be 
the  consequence,  if  it  was  not  immediately  accepted. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  unanimously  rejected. 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  existing  government  of 
Texas  gave  its  consent  to  the  proposal  for  annexation, 
as  set  forth  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  American 
congress,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  and 
the  official  approval  of  the  president. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

IT  has  been  seen  that  the  apprehension  of  Mexican 
invasion  on  the  part  of  Texas  was  so  great,  that  her 
commissioners  refused  to  enter  upon  the  treaty  of  1844, 
unless  supported  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  United 
States  army 'on  their  frontier,  and  the  United  States 
navy  on  their  coast.  And  the  fear  of  Mr.  Tyler  was 
so  great,  that  he  should  lose  the  glory  of  having 
achieved  so  desirable  an  acquisition,  that  he  overcame 
all  the  scruples  of  neutrality,  and,  without  declaration 
of  war,  or  any  other  intimation  of  the  national  pur 
pose,  prepared  to  plant  a  hostile  force  on  the  borders 
of  Mexico. 

It  was  in  this  complicated  state  of  its  foreign  rela 
tions  that  Mr.  Polk  entered  upon  the  administration  of 
the  government.  Strongly  committed  to  the  acquisi 
tion  of  Texas,  and  even  carrying  his  views  so  far  as 


to  look  upon  that  country  as  having  already  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  and  now  only  to  be  "  reannexed," 
he  was  prepared  to  follow  vigorously  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessor. 

The  rejection  of  the  Tyler  treaty  rendered  unne 
cessary  the  immediate  presence  of  the  United  States 
arms  within  the  borders  of  Texas.  But,  as  the  nego 
tiations  were  still  going  on,  under  the  joint  resolutions, 
Mexico  continued  to  maintain  the  same  threatening 
attitude  toward  Texas,  and  to  refuse  the  customary 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then 
having  command  in  the  south-western  department,  had 
been  ordered,  by  a  letter  from  the  adjutant-general, 
bearing  date  March  21,  to  hold  a  portion  of  the  troops 
under  his  immediate  command  in  readiness  to  move 
into  Texas,  at  any  time,  upon  further  orders  from  the 
department.  The  first  ostensible  motive  of  this  man 
agement  was  the  suppression  of  any  hostile  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  infested  the  Texan 
border.  The  better  to  understand  his  position  'in  this 
respect,  General  Taylor  was  directed  to  put  himself 
in  immediate  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of 
Texas,  and  with  any  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United 
States  who  might  be  residing  therein. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  these  orders  were  recapitulated, 
in  a  confidential  communication  from  the  war  depart 
ment,  with  the  following  clause,  indicating  another 
object  besides  the  protection  of  Texas  against  her 
Indian  neighbours :  — 

"  Should  the  territories  of  Texas  be  invaded  by  a 
foreign  power,  and  you  shall  receive  certain  intelligence 
through  her  functionaries  of  that  fact,  after  her  con 
vention  shall  have  acceded  to  the  terms  of  annexation 
contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  you  will  at  once  employ,  in  the  most 
effective  manner  your  judgment  may  dictate,  the  forces 
under  your  command,  for  the  defence  of  these  territo 
ries,  and  to  expel  the  invaders." 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1845,  the  government  of.  Texas 
accepted,  on  its  part,  the  terms  offered  for  annexation, 
leaving  the  final  action  to  .a  convention  of  the  people, 
which  had  been  duly  called  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Mr.  Donelson,  the  American 
charge  d'affaires,  wrote  to  General  Taylor,  directing 
him,  in  pursuance  of  previous  orders  from  Washington, 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas,  in  order  to  give  that  protection  against  the 
menaced  invasion  of  Mexico,  which  the  president  of 
the  United  States  had  offered.  He  accordingly  took 
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immediate  measures  for  the  removal  of  his  troops. 
Seven  companies  of  the  second  dragoons,  the  cavalry 
of  his  command,  marched  by  land  to  San  Antonio, 
while  his  infantry,  composed  of  the  third  and  fourth 
regiments,  moved  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  transported 
by  water  to  Aransas  Bay.  At  the  same  time,  Commo 
dore  Connor,  commanding  the  ship  of  war  Falmouth, 
bein»  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  his  station 
off  Vera  Cruz,  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  occu 
pying  various  positions  along  the  coast.  ' 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Texan  convention  gave  a 
unanimous  assent  to  the  terms  of  annexation,  by 
which,  though  a  formal  vote  of  admission  was  yet  to 
be  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
act  was  fully  consummated. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  General  Taylor,  with  eight 
companies  of  infantry,  arrived  at  Aransas  Bay,  and 
formed  a  temporary  encampment  on  St.  Joseph's  Island. 
Finding  the  place  wholly  unsuitable  for  a  permanent 
post,  he  soon  removed  to  Corpus  Christi,  a  point  imme 
diately  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces,  then  the 
farthest  limit  of  Texan  population. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events,  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  Mexico.  The  revolution  of  De 
cember,  1844,  had  deposed  and  banished  Santa  Anna, 
and  placed  Herrera  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
through  whose  agency  it  was  intimated  to  the  United 
States  government,  that  the  customary  intercourse 
might  now  be  renewed  between  the  two  countries. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 
Slidell  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo 
tentiary  to  Mexico,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a  set 
tlement  of  all  difficulties  then  existing  between  the 
two  nations.  At  the  same  time,  the  American  squad 
ron  was  ordered  to  retire  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  announcement  of  this  approach  to  a  pacific 
arrangement  highly  exasperated  some  of  the  Mexican 
agitators,  who  immediately  declared  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  government  of  Herrera,  in  favour  of 
some  one  who  could  better  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
republic.  This  movement  was  headed  by  Paredes, 
•who  had  been  the  instrument  of  placing  Herrera  in 
power.  He  was  in  command  of  a  considerable  force 
at  San  Luis  Potosi.  He  was  ordered  to  break  up  his 
cantonments,  and  distribute  his  troops  to  several  speci 
fied  posts.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  he  imme 
diately,  on  the  15th  of  December,  pronounced  against 
Herrera,  and  moved  his  columns  upon  the  capital.  On 
the  30th,  Herrera  resigned  the  presidency.  Paredes, 
a  few  days  after,  entered  the  city  as  military  dicta- 
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tor,  and  set  about  organizing  a  government  for  him 
self.  . 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Mexico  about  a  month  before 
the  resignation  of  Herrera.  That  functionary,  per 
ceiving  that  his  popularity  would  be  jeoparded  by 
seeming  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States, 
now  refused  to  receive  the  minister,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  appointed  and  commissioned  as  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  with  full  powers  to  settle  and  adjust 
all  disputes  and  differences  between  the  two  republics  ; 
while  Mexico,  unwilling,  at  that  time,  to  go  into  other 
questions,  could  only  receive  him  as  a  commissioner 
ad  hoc,  to  settle  the  Texas  question.  By  admitting 
him  as  a  full  envoy,  they  would  be  sanctioning  the 
complete  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations :  the 
matter  of  Texas,  her  revolt  and  annexation,  would  be 
complicated  with  mere  pecuniary  claims,  and  commer 
cial  arrangements,  and  thus  the  international  relations 
become  more  hopelessly  entangled  than  ever. 

As  no  such  intimation  had  been  given,  in  connec 
tion  with  their  consent  to  receive  a  minister  from  the 
United  States,  this  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
government,  so  frivolous  in  itself,  was  regarded  only 
as  another  of  a  long  series  of  insulting  and  abusive 
equivocations,  by  which  the  forbearance  of  their  north 
ern  neighbours. had  been  severely  tested,  and  which  it 
would  be  pusillanimous  longer  to  endure.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  put  matters  immediately  in  a  train 
to  enforce  an  adjustment  of  every  claim.  General 
Taylor  was,  accordingly,  ordered  to  make  instant 
preparation  to  advance  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  thus  taking  forcible  possession  of  territo 
ry  not  clearly  belonging  to  Texas,  and  peremptorily 
and  steadily  claimed  by  Mexico,  as  having  never  been 
recognized  as  a  part  of  that  province.  The  squadron 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
to  be  considerably  increased.* 

Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  Mr.  Slidell  was 
directed  not  to  leave  Mexico  without  making  another 
attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  new  government. 
He  had  removed  to  Jalapa.  From  that  place  he  ad 
dressed  a  note  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations, 


*  The  Gulf  squadron  varied  at  different  times.     It  consisted,  how 
ever,  of  the  following,  in  part :  — 

The  Lawrence,       44  guns.  The  Somers,  16  guns. 

The  Cumberland,  44     "  Steamer  Princeton,    10 

The  Potomac,        44     "  "        Mississippi,  10 

The  Raritan,  44     "  "        Spitfire, 

The  St.  Mary's,      20     "  "        Vixen, 

The  Falmouth,       20    "  '*"      McLane,         3 

And  a  considerable  number  of  gunboats. 
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Mr.  Castillo  y  Lauzas,  setting  forth  his  credentials  and 
asking  to  be  received.  On  the  12th  of  March,.  1846, 
an  answer  was  received,  refusing  the  request  of  the 
minister,  and  intimating  that  preparations  were  making 
for  open  war.  The  position  was  assumed  that  the 
United  States  had  already  taken  the  aggressive,  by 
locating  their  troops  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  menacing 
the  coast  of  Mexico  with  an  armed  squadron.  To  this 
Mr.  Slidell  replied  in  full,  setting  forth  the  views  and 
claims  of  his  own  government,  and,  demanding  his 
passports,  left  Mexico  on  the  1st  of  April. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  detail  of  affairs  on  the 
southern  border,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
notice  of  another  question,  which  now  arose  into  con 
siderable  importance,  touching  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  the  question  of  bounda 
ry  on  her  north-western  frontier,  commonly  designated 
the  Oregon  question. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  was  under 
stood  to  include  all  the  territory  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude,  with  certain  defined  boundaries  to  the 
south  of  that  line.  This  was  fully  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  treaty  of  1819.  Previous  to  this 
transfer,  the  American  title  had  been  secured  to  all 
the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Rocky.  Mountains,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  It  was  contended 
that  the  Spanish  claim,  now  transferred  to  the  Unit 
ed  States,  extended,  on  the  west  of  the  mountains, 
to  latitude  61°  north,  but  that,  by  a  convention  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the  boundary 
between  the  two  powers  was  fixed  at  54°  40'.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  part  lying 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the 
forty-sixth  parallel,  or  the  latitude  of  Columbia  River. 
The  American  claim  to  the  whole  of  this  territory 
(the  part  in  dispute  being  called  Oregon)  was  based 
upon  purchase,  and  priority  of  discovery,  Captain  Gray, 
in  the  ship  Columbia,  from  Boston,  having  first  dis 
covered  and  entered  the  Columbia  River,  in  May, 
1792.  The  British  claimed  the  northern  portion  by 
right  of  possession,  having  a  few  trading  stations  some 
where  in  that  direction.  The  question  had  been  held 
in  suspense  for  several  years,  under  a  treaty  of  joint 
occupancy,  which  was  now  about  to  terminate. 

In  connection  with  this  Oregon  question,  Mr.  Polk, 
in  the  judgment  of  his  political  friends,  committed  a 
•"fatal  error,  amounting  to  what  Talleyrand  would  call 
a  '•'  blunder,"  and  which,  having  the  effect  of  alienat 
ing  some  of  his  warmest  friends,  greatly  embarrassed 


his  administration  throughout.  In  his  first  communi 
cation  to  the  American  people,  he  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  that  our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregon  was 
"clear  and  unquestionable."  "  Nor  will  it  become  in 
a  less  degree  my  duty,"  said  he,  in  his  inaugural  ad 
dress,  "  to  assert  and  maintain,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion 
of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains.  Our  title  to  the  country  of  Oregon  is  clear  and 
unquestionable,  and  already  are  our  people  preparing 
to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives 
and  children." 

This  statement  was  reiterated  in  language  equally 
plain  and  unequivocal,  in  his  first  message  to  congress> 
in  which  he  stated  that  a  proposition  of  compromising 
having  been  offered  to  Great  Britain,  and  rejected,  it 
had  been  withdrawn,  by  his  direction,  and  the  Ameri 
can  "  title  to  the  whole  Oregon  territory  asserted,  and, 
as  is  believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and 
arguments."  The  proposition,  thus  offered  and  reject 
ed,  repeated  the  offer  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati 
tude  as  a  boundary,  which  had  been  made  by  two 
preceding  administrations,  but  without  conceding,  as 
they  had  done,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

In  the  same  message,  Mr.  Polk  reannounced  a  prin 
ciple  put  forth  by  Mr.  Monroe,  during  his  presidency, 
which  he  thought  should  control  the  action  of  the 
United  States. 

"Near  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,"  said  he,  "the 
principle  was  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  in  the 
annual  message  of  one  of  my  predecessors,  that  '  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  con 
dition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power.'  This  principle 
will  apply  with  greatly  increased  force,  should  any 
European  power  attempt  to  establish  any  new  colony 
in  North  America.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  world,  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to 
reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its 
wisdom  and  sound  policy.  The  reassertion  of  this 
principle,  especially  in  reference  to  North  America,  is 
at  this  day  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  no 
European  power  should  cherish  the  disposition  to 
resist." 

The  "blunder,"  which  Mr.  Polk  is  thought  to  have 
made,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
following  pertinent  question  of  his  biographer :.  "If 
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it  is  the  unchangeable  policy  of  this  country  to  prevent 
Europeans  from  colonizing  any  portion  of  this  conti 
nent,  it  applies  to  territory  to  which  we  have  no  claim, 
as  well  as  to  that  which  belongs  to  us ;  and  if  we  can 
not  suffer  them  to  colonize  parts  of  the  American 
continent  to  which  we  have  no  claim,  how  can  we 
surrender  territory  to  which  our  title  is  "  clear  and  un 
questionable  "  ? 

Whether  the  action  of  this  administration  was  a 
political  blunder,  or,  in  any  sense,  an  error  either  of 
judgment  or  of  fact,  we  shbll  not  stop  to  consider,  but 
proceed  with  the  history  of  its  negotiation  and  settle 
ment. 

A  determination  to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  had  been  solemnly 
announced  in  various  forms  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  recommendation  contained  in 
the  president's  message  to  congress,  to  give  notice  to 
Great  Britain  that  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  territory 
of  Oregon  should  cease,  was  discussed  at  great  length 
in  congress.  A  debate,  remarkable  for  its  ability  and 
the  display  of  varied  and  extensive  acquirements,  fol 
lowed  the  introduction  of  resolutions  giving  the  twelve 
months'  notice,  in  pursuance  of  the  convention  of 
1827.  Masterly  inactivity  was  proclaimed  by  the  dis 
tinguished  senator  fronl  South  Carolina,  as  the  true 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Fears  were  manifested 
that  the  country  would  be  involved  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  our  com 
merce,  and  financial  embarrassment  and  ruin.  South 
ern  representatives  gave  indications  of  a  willingness  to 
surrender  a  portion  of  the  territory,  to  destroy  the 
growing  ascendency  of  the  north.  The  characteristics 
of  the  members  from  the  two  great  sections  of  the  con 
federacy  seemed  to  have  changed,  and  impassioned 
eloquence  and  fiery  denunciation  breathed  through 
every  sentence  which  was  uttered  by  the  representa 
tives  from  the  Northern  States ;  while  a  temporizing, 
if  not  a  timid,  policy  controlled  many  of  the  repre 
sentatives  from  the  south.  After  a  long  and  protract 
ed  discussion,  the  following  resolutions  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1846:  — 

"  Resolved,  By  the  senate  and  house  of  representa 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  territory 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  west  of  the  Stony 


or  Rocky  Mountains,  of  the  6th  day  of  August,  1827, 
signed  at  London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated 
twelve  months  after  giving  said  notice. 

"  Resolved,  That  nothing  herein  contained  is  in 
tended  to  interfere  with  the  right  and  discretion  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to 
renew  or  pursue  negotiations  for  an  amicable  settle 
ment  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Oregon  terri 
tory." 

.  This  was  afterwards  amended  so  as  to  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  president,  whether  or  not  to  give 
such  a  notice,  and  thus  to  throw  upon  his  administra 
tion  all  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  and  its  con 
sequences.  In  this  form  it  passed  both  houses  of  con 
gress. 

This  responsibility  Mr.  Polk  immediately  assumed) 
and,  by  an  official  communication  through  his  minis 
ter  at  London,  dated  April  28,  1846,  announced  that, 
"at  the  end  of  twelve  months  from  and  after  the  de 
livery  of  these  presents  by  the  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at 
London  to  her  Britannic  majesty,  or  her  majesty's  prin 
cipal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aifairs,  the  said  con 
vention  shall  be  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated." 

This  was  soon  followed  by  an  offer,  upon  the  part 
of  Mr.  Packenham,  to  settle  the  question  upon  the 
basis  of  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Polk  in  1845. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1846,  the  executive  transmitted 
the  proposal  to  the  senate,  and  solicited  the  advice  of 
that  body  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He 
stated  in  his  message  that  the  opinions  which  he  had 
expressed  in  December,  1845,  were  unchanged ;  and 
that  if  the  senate  should  decline,  by  the  constitutional 
majority,  to  advise  him  to  accept  the  proposition,  he 
should  reject  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  should,  by 
the  majority  required  to  ratify  a  treaty,  advise  him  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  British  government,  he  would 
do  so. 

When  Mr,  Polk  asserted  that  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  whole  Oregon  territory  was  "  clear  and 
unquestionable,"  and  asserted  his  determination  to 
maintain  it,  he  spoke  as  an  American,  acting  on  his 
own  convictions,  which,  as  he  several  times  afterwards 
declared,  both  publicly  and  privately,  were  never 
changed.  When  he  passively  referred  the  whole  mat 
ter  to  congress,  waiving  his  own  cherished  convictions 
of  the  "  clear  and  unquestionable  "  rights  of  his  country, 
and  consenting  to  hold  his  official  responsibility  sub 
ject  to  the  dictation  of  a  partisan  majority  in  congress, 
he  spoke  as  a  southern  man,  more  watchful  of  the 
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"peculiar  institutions  of  the  south  "  than  of  the  acknowl 
edged  rights  of  the  nation.  We  utterly  repudiate  all 
party  and  sectional  views  on  this  subject.  But  he 
must  be  more  than  blind  who  does  not  see  a  marked 
and  uniform  difference  in  the  action  of  the  south  on 
all  questions  of  territory,  graduated  by  position  only. 
Timid  to  an  extreme,  and  "  pliant  to  the  very  point  of 
cowardice,"  when  a  claim  of  Great  Britain  is  made  to 
a  portion  of  northern  territory,  which  would  of  neces 
sity  be  free,  — they  neither  hesitate,  nor  suffer  any  one 
else  to  hesitate,  in  swallowing  up  whole  empires  of 
tropical  territory,  which,  in  their  view,  is  entitled  to 
the  blessings  of  slavery. 

The  question  thus  referred  to  congress  was  soon  de 
cided.  Declamation  gave  way  to  action,  and  a  resolu 
tion  was  immediately  passed,  advising  the  president  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Packenham.  On  that 
basis,  a  treaty  was  accordingly  entered  into  between 
the  two  countries.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Packenham,  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846, 
and  duly  ratified  by  the  senate  a  few  days  thereafter. 
Thus  ended  a  question  of  long  standing  and  some 
importance,  in  the  settlement  of  which  Great  Britain 
obtained  all  that  she  claimed  of  territory,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  right  forever  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  River.  An  effort  was 
made  by  Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  to  restrict  this  right 
to  a  definite  period,  to  terminate  in  1863.  But  it  was 
defeated  by  a  close  party  vote,  the  southern  interest 
going  strongly  against  it. 

Before  resuming  the  narrative  of  the  Mexican  war, 
it  will  be  proper  to  state  briefly  the  grounds  of  com 
plaint  against  her  sister  republic,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  These  consisted  of  spoliations  of  our 
commerce,  violations  of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  indi 
vidual  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  refusal, 
or  unexplained  delay,  to  pay  just  and  acknowledged 
claims,  after  they  had  been  duly  ascertained  and  veri 
fied.  In  the  face  of  treaties  of  amity  and  alliance, 
these  outrages  and  spoliations  continued,  till,  in  the 
language  of  President  Jackson,  in  his  message  to  con 
gress,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1837,  "  the  length  of 
time  since  some  of  the  injuries  had  been  committed, 
the  repeated  and  unavailing  applications  for  redress,  the 
wanton  character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers 
and  flag  of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent 
insults  to  this  government,  by  the  late  extraordinary 


Mexican  minister,  would  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  immediate  war." 

The  insult  to  the  nation,  specially  alluded  to  in  the 
above  extract,  was  in  the  conduct  and  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Gorostiza,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had 
abruptly  terminated  his  mission,  on  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  government  to  comply  with  his  peremp 
tory  demands,  and  published  a  portion  of  his-  official 
correspondence,  appealing  to  the  American  people 
against  the  acts  of  their  own  government. 

The  revolt  of  Texas,  the«deep  interest  felt  and  man 
ifested  in  her  success,  the  part  borne  in  the  struggle 
by  American  citizens  who  had  emigrated  thither,  and 
the  early  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  south  to  look 
to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  revolted  province,  as  a 
member  of  the  northern  confederacy,  greatly  exasper 
ated  the  feelings  of  the  Mexican  people  towards  the 
United  States,  and  gave  them  never-failing  pretexts 
for  petty  insults  and  indignities,  as  well  as  for  delays 
and  refusals  to  recognize  just  and  acknowledged 
claims.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  rendering  most  exact 
justice  to  the  case,  to  say,  that  these  circumstances 
furnished  excellent  material  for  agitation  and  excite 
ment  to  the  endless  succession  of  parties  and  parti 
sans,  by  which  that  unhappy  country  was  distracted, 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  for  more  than  a  quar 
ter  of  a  century.  This  was  the  true  source  of  the 
evil.  Mexico,  though  independent  of  Spain  during 
that  period,  has  never  had  an  established  government. 
The  rule  has  passed  in  rapid  succession  from  hand  to 
hand  of  her  military  chieftains,  each  one  in  his  turn  a 
usurper,  and  no  one  feeling  bound  to  recognize  the  act 
of  his  predecessors,  or  to  acknowledge  his  own,  so  long 
as  he  could  successfully  win  time  by  quibbling  diplo 
macy.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  United  States  had 
borne,  with  the  most  commendable  patience,  a  long 
series  of  injuries  and  insults,  which,  with  any  other 
nation,  under  the  existing  international  code,  and  the 
prevailing  views  of  national  honor,  would  have  ren 
dered  a  resort  to  arms  unavoidable.  Whether,  in  the 
case  of  so  feeble  an  adversary,  a  nation  so  "  divided 
against  herself"  as  scarcely  to  possess  the  individuality 
requisite  for  national  accountability,  some  other  course 
than  open  war  might  not  have  been  wisely  resorted  to, 
it  is  too  late  now  to  consider.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how 
ever,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  such  mat 
ters  will  be  differently  adjusted  ;  when  equals  among 
the  nations,  or  those  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
faculties,  will  estimate  human  life  too  highly  to 
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sacrifice  them  by  thousands  in  the  settlement  of 
pecuniary  claims,  or  to  fill  up  their  breaches  with  the 
mangled  corpses  of  their  subjects,  and  magnanimously 
consent  to  refer  to  arbitration  all  the  questions  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  simple  negotiation.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  if  any  of  the  wars  of  the  nations  have  paid 
for  themselves.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  United 
States  have  sacrificed  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
lives  of  their  own  people,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  money,*  to  say  nothing  of  the  irreparable 
demoralization  attendant  upon  the  course  of  war,  not 
only  in  the  camp  and  the  march,  the  sack  of  town  and 
city,  the  legalized  plunder  of  the  defenceless,  the  fa 
miliarity  with  scenes  of  cruelty  and  violence,  the  vulgar 
and  beastly  abuse  of  the  mere  power  of  self-indulgence, 
and  the  long  absence  from  all  the  hallowed  associa 
tions  and  wholesome  restraints  of  home,  but  in  those 
long-deserted,  and,  for  the  most  part,  desolated  houses, 
the  absence  of  paternal  authority  and  guardianship, 
the  sundering  of  natural  ties,  the  interruption  of  house 
hold  order,  the  letting  down  of  domestic  discipline,  and 
all  the  long  train  of  moral  and  social  evils  which  flow 
from  the  dismemberment  of  the  family  state,  and  the 
rude  and  unnatural  putting  asunder  of  what  God  has 
joined  together.  Of  these  and  many  kindred  evils, 
the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  a  state  of  war,  there 
is  no  arithmetic,  no  scale  by  which  to  estimate  them. 
To  offset  them  with  dollars,  with  territories  —  though 
they  be  richer  than  Golconda  or  Ophir  —  with  empires 


*  Official  statistics  show  that  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California  cost  the  Union  $  124,038,353  65  cts.  in  the  expenses  of  the 
war  and  the  indemnity  paid  for  the  territory  acquired.  And  there 
will  be  not  less  than  $  6,000,000  in  bounties,  pensions,  and  a  legion  of 
claims  yet  to  come  up  for  adjustment.  Besides  which,  we  have  the 
following  statistics  of  the  loss  of  human  life  in  the  war  :  The  num 
ber  of  deaths  returned  by  the  officers  of  the  army  is  12,878  ;  9,749 
were  discharged  for  disability,  of  whom  at  least  half  have  died,  say 
4,874 ;  73,260  men  were  mustered  into  service  during  the  war,  and 
50,573  were  mustered  out ;  of  the  residue,  amounting  to  22,687, 
20,072  were  returned  as  dead,  discharged,  or  deserted,  and  the  differ 
ence,  2,615,  are  supposed  to  be  dead ;  of  those  mustered  out  of  service> 
it  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent.,  or  5,057,  have  since  died,  making  a 
fearful  aggregate,  thus :  — 

Returned  dead, 12,878 

Half  the  disabled 4,874 

Missing,       ...........    2,615, 

10  per  cent,  of  the  remnant  of  the  army,       5,057 
(which  is  a  very  small  allowance.)  ~ 

To  this  should  be  added  the  unascertained  and  immeasurable 
amount  of  domestic  misery,  pauperism,  starvation,  and  suicide,  among 
the  thousands  of  wives  made  widows,  children  made  orphans,  and 
parents  made  childless,  by  the  oft-repeated  decimations  of  this  re- 
lentle-M  Moloch. 


—  or  with  that  singularly  elastic  Protean  fantasy,  na 
tional  honour  —  how  is  it  wiser,  on  the  part  of  a  states- 
man  or  a  people,  than  for  a  man  to  take  "  the  whole 
world  in  exchange  for  his  soul  "  ? 

There  was  now  a  casus  belli  on  both  sides.  Mexi 
co,  by  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell,  had  declined 
negotiation  upon  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  virtually 
said,  "  Seek  your  remedy  in  your  own  way."  The 
United  States,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
planting  of  a  military  force  on  her  border,  had  provoked 
Mexico  to  this  attitude,  and  assumed  the  war  then 
existing  between  Mexico  and  her  revolted  province. 
At  least,  these  were  the  views  set  forth  by  the  respon 
sible  managers  in  this  great  conflict.  Without  attempt 
ing  to  judge  between  them,  or  to  decide  which  of  them 
was  the  actual  aggressor,  we  will  proceed  to  narrate 
the  leading  incidents  of  the  war. 

On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Slidell's  departure 
from  Mexico,  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  which  was  the  farthest 
limit  claimed  by  any  of  the  extensionists  of  the  United 
States,  or  Texas.  On  the  llth  of  March,  1846,  he 
moved  from  Corpus  Christi,  having  under  hi»imme- 
diate  command  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
In  pursuance  of  authority,  previously  vested  in  him,  he 
made  immediate  requisition  upon  the  governor  of  Lou 
isiana  for  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  upon  the 
governor  of  Texas  for  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  of  cavalry,  to  be  brought  into  the  field  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Similar  requisitions  were  also  soon  after 
made. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  the  little  army,  somewhat 
diminished  in  numbers  by  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  posts  in  their  rear,  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  opposite  to  Matamoras,  where  it  en 
camped  on  a  commanding  position,  and  commenced 
the  erection  of  works  of  defence. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoras  assumed  a  bel 
ligerent  attitude,,  and,  on  the  12th  of  April,  General 
Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified  General  Taylor 
to  break  up  his  camp  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
retire  beyond  the  Nueces  River,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
failure  to  comply  with  these  demands,  announced  that 
arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  question.  But 
no  open  act  of  hostility  was  committed  until  the  24th 
of  April.  On  that  day,  General  Arista,  who  had  suc 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Mexican  forces,  com 
municated  to  General  Taylor  that  "  he  consider^ 
hostilities  commenced,  and  should  prosecute  them." 
A  party  of  dragoons,  of  sixty-three  men  and  officers, 
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under  command  of  Captain  Thornton,  were,  on  the 
same  day,  despatched  from  the  American  camp  up  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Mexican  troops  had  crossed,  or  were  preparing  to  cross, 
the  river,  and  "  became  engaged  with  a  large  body  of 
these  troops,  and,  after  a  short  affair,  in  which  some 
sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  were  surrounded  and 
compelled  to  surrender." 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  General  Arista  to 
prosecute  hostilities  with  vigour,  he  had  ordered  Gen 
eral  Torrejon,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  to 
cross  the  river  a  few  miles  above  the  American  camp. 
It  was  in  watching  the  movements  of  this  body  that 
Captain  Thornton  and  his  company  were  surprised  and 
captured.  Preparations  were  also  made  to  pass  over 
another  division  of  the  Mexican  army,  below  the 
camp,  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Torrejon. 
General  Taylor  was  aware  of  these  movements,  and 
supposed  that  their  intention  was  either  to  surround 
his  position,  or  to  attack  his  depot  at  Point  Isabel. 

Hastening  the  completion  of  his  defences,  which  he 
regarded  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  force  then 
opposed  to  him,  he  left  them,  with  a  garrison  of  three 
hun'dred  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Brown, 
and  marched,  with  his  main  force,  to  Point  Isabel. 
Not  meeting  with  any  opposition,  nor  seeing  any  traces 
of  the  Mexican  detachments,  he  proposed  remaining  at 
that  post  until  the  arrival  of  some  expected  supplies 
and  recruits. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  at  an  early  hour, 
General  Arista  opened  his  batteries  on  the  American 
position,  and  was  immediately  answered  by  a  heavy  and 
successful  cannonade  from  Major  Brown.  The  first 
Mexican  battery  was  silenced  in  thirty  minutes.  The 
firing  was  then  renewed  from  other  points,  and  kept 
up  during  that  and  several  succeeding  days,  with  little 
effect  on  either  side.  On  the  4th,  the  main  Mexican 
army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  position  in  the  rear  of  the'  American  fort,  and  cutting 
off  the  communication  with  Point  Isabel.  Thus  sur 
rounded,  and  severely  cannonaded  on  every  side,  for 
several  days,  the  little  garrison  bravely  defended 
itself  against  all  odds,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay. 
On  the  5th,  Major  Brown  was  mortally  wounded  by 
a  shell.  One  other  man  was  killed,  and  thirteen 
wounded. 

The  heavy  and  constant  cannonading  at  Fort  Brown 
^is  heard  at  Point  Isabel,  and  induced  General  Taylor, 
to  hasten  his  return.  Without  any  increase  of  his 
force,  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  complete  the 


garrison  at  Point  Isabel,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march 
on  the  7th. 

General  Arista  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Americans,  though  skilful  skirmishers,  and  formidable 
in  forest  warfare,  could  easily  be  beaten  in  open  con 
flict  with  regular  troops.  He  therefore  determined  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  General  Taylor  by  offering  him 
battle.  His  position  was  well  chosen,  at  Palo  Alto, 
about  nine  miles  from  Matamoras.  His  force  was  six 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Mexico.  Its  left  wing, 
composed  of  regular  cavalry,  occupied  the  road,  and 
rested  on  a  thicket  of  chapparal,  while  the  infantry  in 
line,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  posted  at  intervals, 
extended  a  mile  and  a  half  across  the  plain.  On  the 
right  was  formed  the  ranchero  cavalry,  their  rear  cov 
ered  by  a  thicket  of  chapparal  on  the  south  of  the 
road. 

On  the  8th,  about  noon,  General  Taylor  came  up, 
his  forces  numbering  about  two  thousand.  After  a 
few  moments'  halt  for  refreshment,  he  formed  his 
column,  and,  curtained  by  two  squadrons  in  advance, 
moved  forward.  As  soon  as  he  was  within  cannon 
range,  the  Mexican  batteries  opened  upon  him.  The 
column  was  then  formed  in  line  for  battle.  Colonel 
Twiggs  commanded  the  right,  composed  of  three  com 
panies  of  infantry  and  Major  Ringgold's  artillery. 
Duncan's  battalion  of  light  artillery,  on  foot,  and  the 
8th  regiment  of  infantry,  were  on  the  left,  under  com 
mand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Belknap. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  Americans  advanced  in  line, 
immediately  after  which  the  work  of  death  com 
menced  ;  the  Mexicans  opening  their  batteries  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  made  to  tell  with  effect.  They  were 
answered,  promptly  and  powerfully,  by  the  American 
artillery,  still  advancing.  The  cannonade  was  kept 
up  more  than  an  hour ;  the  light  troops,  on  either  side, 
taking  no  part  in  the  contest,  though  some  part  of  the 
Mexican  line  suffered  severely  from  Ringgold's  well- 
directed  battery.  At  length  a  movement  was  made  to 
turn  the  American  right.  A  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  under  General  Torrejon,  supported  by 
two  guns,  turned  the  lagoon,  and,  coming  up  from  the 
right  and  rear,  approached  within  musket  range.  This 
movement  was  immediately  opposed  and  driven  back 
by  Colonel  Twiggs. 

Meanwhile,  the  dry  grass  of  the  prairie  had  taken 
fire,  and,  fanned  by  a  gentle  breeze,  the  sheet  of  flame 
rolled  away  to  the  American  left,  partially  concealing 
the  combatants  from  each  other.  This  occasioned  a 
temporary  suspension,  during  which  General  Arista 
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changed  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  galling  fire  of  the  American  artillery.  General 
Taylor,  who  noticed  the  movement,  made  a  correspond 
ing  change  in  his  position,  so  that,  on  resuming  battle, 
after  an  hour's  cessation,  Ringgold's  and  Duncan's 
guns  told  with  greater  effect  than  before  on  the  ene 
my's  ranks. 

Unable  to  stand  still  and  inactive  under  so  destruc 
tive  a  fire,  the  Mexican  troops  now  demanded  to  be 
led  to  the  onset,  or  to  be  allowed  to  fall  back.  Yield 
ing  to  their  desire,  Arista  moved  his  whole  right  wing 
to  turn  the  American  left,  under  cover  of  the  cloud  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  burning  prairie.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  an  attack  of  the  right,  by  a  large  body 
of  cavalry.  A  momentary  rift  in  the  wavering  volume 
of  smoke  revealed  this  movement  to  Duncan,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  Colonel  Belknap,  immediately  gal 
loped  the  two  sections  of  his  battery  to  the  left,  wheel 
ing  round  the  cloud  of  fire,  which  had  curtained  his 
movements,  with  a  celerity  which  astonished  the 
enemy.  A  severe  action  here  took  place,  Duncan 
maintaining  his  position,  and  making  fearful  havoc  in 
the  Mexican  ranks.  The  battle  now  became  general. 
But  it  was  of  short  duration.  The  fire  of  the  Ameri 
cans,  being  deliberate  and  well-aimed,  was  exceedingly 
destructive,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  hasty, 
wild,  and  ineffective.  The  grape  from  the  light  artil 
lery,  which  was  movable,  and  almost  ubiquitous, 
literally  mowed  down  the  advancing  corps,  till,  squad 
ron  after  squadron,  they  halted,  turned,  and  fled.  Re 
pulsed,  in  the  same  masterly  manner,  on  the  left,  the 
whole  line  soon  after  gave  way,  and  retired  from  the 
field.  Night  having  set  in,  and  it  being  quite  dark, 
their  retreat  was  unmolested. 

In  this  engagement,  the  first  of  a  series  of  uninter 
rupted  and  unparalleled  successes,  the  American  army 
lost  nine  killed  in  battle,  and  forty-seven  wounded, 
several  of  whom  afterward  died  of  their  wounds. 
Major  Ringgold,  distinguished  as  the  leader  of  the  fly 
ing  artillery,  to  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
which  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  energy,  was 
one  of  the  marked  victims  of  this  conflict.  Captain 
Page,  of  the  4th  infantry,  was  another.  Made  promi 
nent  by  their  stations  as  officers,  they  were  honoured 
and  mourned  by  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  a  large  circle 
of  admiring  and  devoted  friends  ;  while  the  unnamed 
and  unrecorded,  who  fell  by  their  side,  were  equally 
lamented  in  their  own  bereaved  circles  of  relatives  and 
friends.  It  is  the  fate  of  war,  that  the  leaders,  if  they 
survive  the  battle,  win  the  laurels  of  victory  ;  and  if 


they  fall,  are  honoured  with  a  requiem,  a  monument, 
and  a  place  on  the  enduring  rolls  of  history  ;  while  the 
brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  that  obey  their  com 
mands,  giving  and  receiving  the  death-dealing  blows, 
and  dying  almost  unnoticed  on  the  fields  they  have 
won,  are  unknown  and  unremembered,  except  in  the 
homes  that  are  made  desolate  by  their  fall. 

The  Mexican  loss  has  been  variously  stated,  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  as  officially  reported  by  Gen 
eral  Arista,  to  more  than  five  hundred.  As  we  take 
the  official  return  of  General  Taylor,  in  the  one  case, 
candour  compels  us  to  admit  that  of  General  Arista,  on 
the  other  -r  and  our  natural  repugnance  to  wholesale 
slaughter  comes  in  strongly  in  favour  of  the  admission. 
For,  in  our  view,  all  Central  America,  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  would  not  compensate  for  the  ravages  of 
this  one  battle. 

Both  armies  encamped  near  the  field  on  the  fol 
lowing  night.  At  early  dawn,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  General  Arista  moved  on  to  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.  Here  he  placed  himself  in  a  strong  position, 
having  been  reenforced  by  the  arrival  of  two  thousand 
infantry  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry.  His  forces 
were  skilfully  arranged  on  both  sides  of  a  ravine, 
which  traversed  the  route  of  the  American  army,  and 
through  which  there  were  only  two  narrow  passes ; 
the  road  from  Point  Isabel  to  Matamoras  being  one  of 
them.  A  thick  growth  of  chapparal,  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  and  all  around  the  ravine,  concealed  the  po 
sition  and  force  of  the  enemy,  and  made  the  move 
ment  of  General  Taylor  necessarily  a  cautious  and 
doubtful  one.  The  road  pass  was  protected  by  a  bat 
tery  of  three  guns  at  its  northern  entrance,  facing  the 
American  advance,  and  four  in  the  rear ;  both  of  them 
strongly  flanked  by  heavy  bodies  of  infantry.  The 
cavalry,  unable  to  act  in  such  a  position,  was  posted  in 
strong  masses  in  the  rear. 

As  a  pitched  battle  was  impossible  in  such  a  po 
sition,  General  Taylor  divided  his  force  into  small 
parties  of  skirmishers.  A  picked  corps  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  under  command  of  Captains  McCall 
and  Smith,  accompanied  by  Walker's  Rangers,  and  a 
small  party  of  dragoons  under  Ridgeley,  formed  the  ad 
vanced  guard.  Ridgeley's  guns,  planted  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  pass, 
opened  a  lively  fire,  which  was  briskly  returned,  but 
without  effect  on  either  side ;  the  intervening  chappa 
ral  preventing  even  an  attempt  at  an  accurate  aim. 
McCall  and  Smith,  pressing  forward  on  the  left  and 
right,  dislodged  the  Mexicans  of  the  first  line  from 
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their  positions  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine.  A 
brisk  skirmish  ensued ;  other  detatchments  pressing 
through  the  thicket,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  action 
became  general.  The  nature  of  the  ground  prevented 
the  use  of  any  other  artillery  than  Ridgeley's  battery, 
which,  from  the  intervening  chapparal,  was  of  little 
effect.  There  was  no  position  in  which  a  line  could 
be  arrayed.  Each  officer  took  position,  and  led  his 
command,  as  he  could,  battling,  in  separate  independent 
squadrons,  with  any  portion  of  the  enemy  that  could 
be  reached.  All  was  apparent  confusion ;  yet,  as  there 
was  one  spirit  of  advance  and  action  pervading  the 
whole,  there  was  a  general  harmony  in  the  attack, 
which  made  it  scarcely  less  effective  than  a  regular 
onset.  The  thicket  was  ablaze  with  the  incessant 
discharges  of  fire-arms.  A  skirmish  here,  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  there,  a  series  <A  pile-mile  assaults  and 
repulses,  charges  and  counter  charges,  —  such  was  the 
opening  of  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

While  the  action  continued  in  this  manner,  the  Mex 
ican  artillery  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  from  their  bat 
teries  on  either  side  of  the  road  pass.  That  on  the 
northern  side,  though  somewhat  checked  by  the  quick 
discharges  of  Ridgeley's  guns,  was  most  troublesome, 
and  General  Taylor  resolved  to  silence  it.  With  this 
view,  he  ordered  Captain  May  to  charge  and  take  it. 
"  I  will  do  it,"  replied  May ;  and,  turning  to  his  men,  he 
said,  "  Remember  your  regiment,  and  follow  your  offi 
cers."  Dashing  down  the  road,  at  full  gallop,  to  exe 
cute  this  order,  Ridgeley,  who  saw  what  he  was  at, 
called  out  to  him,  saying,  "  Stop,  Charley,  let  me  draw 
their  fire  for  you,"  and  instantly  poured  in  a  heavy 
charge  of  canister,  to  which  the  Mexican  battery  made 
full  reply.  The  gallant  May  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and,  followed  by  his  dragoons,  overrode  the  battery, 
dispersed  the  artillery-men  at  the  guns,  and  instantly 
rallying  the  few  men  that  were  left,  and  seizing  Gen 
eral  De  la  Vega,  who  was  entangled  in  the  melee, 
retired  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  second  line  of 
Mexican  infantry. 

Meanwhile,  Ridgeley,  who,  as  May  was  in  front, 
could  no  longer  act  from  his  position,  had  followed  at 
a  gallop,  and  planted  his  guns  at  the  road  pass,  by  the 
side  of  those  just  abandoned  by  the  Mexicans,  ready 
to  defend  it  at  all  hazards.  The  whole  American 
force  now  pressed  forward,  and  pushing  into  the  chap 
paral,  and  beating  through  the  ravine,  engaged,  in  the 
same  irregular  manner  as  before,  with  the  entire  Mexi 
can  force  on  the  other  side.  The  struggle  was  severe 
and  well  contested,  -but  not  of  long  continuance. 


Disputing,  in  small  parties,  the  American  advance 
till  their  last  gun  was  captured,  the  Mexicans  finally 
gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  took  to  flight.  They 
were  followed  in  close  pursuit,  and  driven,  in  broken 
masses,  into  the  chapparal,  and  over  the  Rio  Grande. 
As  the  pursuers  came  up  to  the  bank,  the  batteries  at 
Matamoras  opened  fire  upon  them.  The  guns  at  Fort 
Brown  replied,  by  heavy  discharges  upon  the  upper 
ferry,  at  which  the  fugitives  were  crossing.  But,  night 
coming  on,  the  cannonading  ceased,  and,  under  favour 
of  the  darkness,  the  vanquished  fled  unmolested,  and 
the  conquerors  sought  repose  in  their  tents. 

The  loss,  in  this  battle,  was  about  fifty  slain,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  wounded,  on  the  American  side. 
That  of  the  Mexicans  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  been  very  great.  It  is  estimated  by  some  at  a 
thousand  men.  The  estimate  is  not  extravagant,  if 
we  include  those  lost  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river. 
A  Mexican  narrative  of  the  battle  says,  "  The  defeat 
having  taken  place,  the  dispersion  became  general. 
The  soldiers  sought  the  river  in  all  directions,  not  be 
lieving  themselves  safe  while  they  were  on  the  other 
side.  A  large  part  of  the  army  having  reached  the 
crossing  at  Auacuitas,  the  confusion  and  trampling  on 
each  other  were  astonishing.  They  began  to  dispute 
for  the  preference  in  being  ferried  over  in  the  only  two 
boats  that  were  found.  The  obstinacy  of  every  one 
increased  the  difficulty.  The  boats  were  detained,  in 
pushing  off  from  the  bank,  by  the  efforts  of  the  men 
in  them  to  get  rid  of  those  who  rushed  in  to  take  their 
places.  Fright  spread  the  idea  that  the  pursuing  ene 
my  approached.  The  disorder  increased.  The  want 
of  transports  rendered  desperate  the  miserable  fugitives, 
who,  to  escape  from  one  danger,  rushed  into  another. 
They  sought  some  ford  which  saved  them,  or  threw 
themselves  into  the  river  with  their  clothes  and  arms, 
and  almost  all  were  drowned.  A  very  limited  num 
ber,  if  in  fact  any,  safely  reached  the  other  shore.  The 
army  was  diminished  to  one  fifth  of  its  original 
strength."  Beside  this  heavy  loss  in  their  effective 
force  of  men,  their  entire  artillery,  consisting  of  eight 
pieces,  with  its  equipment  and  ammunition,  their  camp 
and  camp  furniture,  and  five  hundred  pack  mules  and 
saddles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  General 
Arista  lost  his  personal  baggage,  a  valuable  service  of 
plate,  and  all  his  public  correspondence. 

Reinforcements  having  commenced  arriving  at  Point 
Isabel,  General  Taylor  made  immediate  preparations 
for  crossing  the  river,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Mexi 
co.  Being  informed  of  these  preparations,  General 
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Arista  sent,  on  the  17th,  to  propose  an  armistice.  This 
was  promptly  refused  by  General  Taylor,  and  the  im 
mediate  possession  of  Matamoras  made  a  sine  qua  non. 
No  answer  having  been  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  General  Taylor  commenced  the  passage  at  an 
early  hour.  The  usual  precautions  were  taken  to 
meet  any  effective  opposition.  But  it  was  soon  ascer 
tained  that  the  town  had  been  evacuated,  during  the 
night,  by  the  remnant  of  the  army,  about  three  hun 
dred  of  the  sick  and  wounded  only  being  left  behind. 
The  arms  and  public  stores  had  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
concealed,  or  thrown  into  the  river.  By  the  diligence 
of  the  Americans,  a  great  portion  of  it  was  recovered. 

It  was  now  determined  to  push  the  war  vigorously 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  with  a  direct  aim  at  the 
capital. 

By  the  act  of  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  the  president 
was  authorized  to  call  into  the  field  fifty  thousand  vol 
unteers,  to  serve  for  one  year,  or  during  the  war ;  and 
an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
it  into  effect.  Here  arose  a  serious  political  difficulty. 
The  preamble  to  that  act  declared  that,  "  whereas,  by 
the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  war  exists,"  <fcc. 
The  opposition  members  of  congress  distinctly  charged 
that  the  war  was  brought  on  by  the  unconstitutional 
order  given  by  Mr.  Polk  for  the  concentration  of  our 
troops  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  nevertheless  en 
tertained  ;  and  although  the  whigs  were  disposed  to 
vote  for  an  appropriation  of  money,  and  the  raising  of 
men  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  General  Taylor,  still 
they  made  strenuous  exertions  to  strike,  the  preamble 
from  the  bill.  This  they  were  unable  to  do,  and  upon 
its  passage,  they  all  voted  for  it,  with  the  exception  of 
fourteen  members  of  the  house  and  two  or  three^  sena 
tors.  The  position  which  they  occupied  was  an  ex 
ceedingly  delicate  one.  They  had  to  adopt  one  of  two 
alternatives  ;  either  to  vote  for  the  preamble,  which 
they  declared  was  untrue,  or  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

This  they  were  most  reluctant  to  do,  as  that  was  to 
refuse  supplies  to  a  gallant  and  victorious  army,  situat 
ed,  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's 
country.  The  wording  of  the  preamble  was  one  of 
those  political  juggles,  by  which,  without  reference  to 
truth,  honour,  or  patriotism,  a  faction  seeks  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  Its  whole 
purpose  was  to  compel  the  opposers  of  the  war  to  take 
an  unpopular  position,  by  voting  against  supplies  which 
they  were  as  ready  to  furnish  as  their  opponents,  and 
which  the  whole  country  demanded,  or  consent  to  the 
false  declaration  of  the  preamble,  and  thereby  admit 
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the  justice  of  the  war.  The  fairness  and  honourable- 
ness  of  the  mano3uvre  can  easily  be  seen,  by  supposing 
that  a  majority  of  either  house  had  been  opposed  to 
the  administration,  and  yet  anxious  to  furnish  General 
Taylor  with  all  the  requisites  of  actual  warfare  ;  and 
that,  in  framing  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  they  had  harsh 
ly  and  severely  censured  the  action  of  the  president  in 
the  premises.  Would  his  friends  have  felt  themselves 
treated  fairly  and  honourably,  to  be  compelled  to  meet 
such  a  dilemma  ?  The  result  has  shown,  emphatically 
and  instructively,  that  "to  manoeuvre  is  not  always 
to  win ; "  and  that,  even  in  politics,  "  honesty  is  the 
best  policy." 

The  call  for  volunteers  was  promptly  responded  to 
on  every  side.  Where  fifty  thousand  were  wanted, 
five  hundred  thousand  were  offered,  and  the  difficulty 
was  to  keep  back  the  eager  thousands  that  were  press 
ing  into  the  service. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  territory  now 
became  the  palpable  object  of  the  war  party.  Com 
modore  Sloat,  with  a  sufficient  squadron,  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  year  before  the  first 
outbreak  on  the  Rio  Grande,  with  orders,  in  case  of 
war,  to  possess  himself  at  once  of  California.  "  The 
Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  are  said  to  be  open  and 
defenceless,"  said  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  a  latter, 
dated  June  24,  1845.  "  If  you  ascertain  with  cer-" 
tainty  that  Mexico  has  declared  war  against  the  United 
States,  you  will  at  once  possess  yourself  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  and  blockade  or  occupy  such  other 
ports  as  your  force  will  permit."  And  this  notwith 
standing  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  president, 
that  the  war  was  not  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest, 
but  to  obtain,  with  an  honourable  peace,  "  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future." 

Under  the  act  of  May  13,  requisitions  were  imme 
diately  made  upon  the  governors  of  the  states  of  Ar 
kansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Texas, 
for  a  volunteer  force  amounting  to  twenty-six  regi 
ments,  which,  with  a  battalion  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  state  of  Maryland,  numbered  in  all 
about  twenty-three  thousand  effective  men,  to  serve 
for  the  period  of  twelve  months,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  A  large  portion  of  this  force  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Taylor,  who  had  made  the 
Rio  Grande  the  base  of  his  operation.  The  plan  of 
operations,  designed  by  the  administration,  was  to 
attack  Mexico  in  several  directions.  Taylor  was  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Monterey ;  General  Wool 
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was  to  march  from  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  the  direction 
of  Chihuahua ;  and  General  Kearney  was  to  assemble 
the  volunteers  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  a  few 
hundred  regular  troops  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  make 
a  descent  upon  Santa  Fe,  and  from  thence,  with  a  por 
tion  of  his  command,  was  to  advance  rapidly  upon 
California.  At  the  same  time,  a  more  direct  attack  was 
to  he  made  upon  the  capital,  by  way  of  its  principal, 
and,  in  the  view  of  the  Mexicans,  impregnable  fortress 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Any  one,  by  glancing  at  a  map,  will  at 
once  discover  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  plan. 
The  advance  of  General  Taylor  and  General  Wool 
into  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  would  be 
calculated  to  convince  the  Mexicans  of  the  importance 
of  reopening  negotiations;  whilst  the  expedition  under 
General  Kearney  would  obtain  possession  of  that  por 
tion  of  Mexico  which  it  was  desirable  to  retain. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  reinforcements  began  to  arrive, 
and  General  Taylor's  force  was  augmented  to  some 
eight  thousand  men,  he  commenced  his  movement 
into  the  interior.  On  the  1st  of  August,  he  left  Mata- 
moras  with  a  column  of  six  thousand  regular  and  vol 
unteer  troops,  and,  on  the  8th,  entered  Camargo,  where 
General  Worth,  with  his  division,  had  arrived  on  the 
24th  of  July  previous.  No  opposition  was  made  to 
his  progress,  the  entire  Mexican  army  having  fallen 
back  on  the  road  to  Monterey. 

Monterey*  was  the  first  point  now  aimed  at  by 
General  Taylor,  and  Camargo  was  an  important  depot 
pending  his  operations  in  that  quarter.  It  is  on  a  bend 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  above  Matamoras,  and  is  the  near 
est  point  of  access  to  Monterey.  Having  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  here,  and  left  competent  garri 
sons  at  all  the  intervening  towns  on  the  river,  General 
Taylor  sent  forward  two  divisions,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth,  who  took  up  their 


»  Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Nueva  Leon,  lies  in  a  valley 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  valley,  though  not 
large,  is  of  great  fertility,  and  supports  a  considerable  population. 
On  its  east  rises  the  single  elevation  of  the  Saddle  Mountain  ;  and  the 
main  chain  of  the  Sierra,  and  its  spurs,  are  the  boundaries  on  the 
southern,  western,  and  parts  of  the  northern  limits.  The  main  road 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  capital  of  Mexico  leads  from  the  east, 
through  a  cultivated  country,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Saddle 
Mountain,  and,  passing  through  the  city,  continues  on  by  a  pass, 
varying  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  through  the  Sierra,  and  on 
to  the  desert  country,  between  the  latter  place  and  San  Louis  de 
Potosi.  A  rivulet  —  the  Rio  San  Juan  de  Monterey  —  rises  in  this 
pass,  and,  running  eastward,  traverses  the  valley. 

Monterey  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  this  rivulet,  and  extends, 
in  its  length,  near  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  stream.  It  contains  or 
dinarily  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 


line  of  march  on  the  19th  of  August.  General  Butler's 
brigade  followed  on  the  24th,  and  General  Taylor  on 
the  5th  September.  On  the  13th,  the  whole  column 
was  in  motion  for  Monterey. 

Generals  Arista  and  Ampudia  had  both  been  sum 
moned  to  Mexico,  to  answer  for  the  disasters  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  The  command  in  the 
north  devolved  upon  Meija.  His  force  at  Monterey 
was  somewhat  over  four  thousand  men.  On  the  28th 
of  August,  General  Ampudia  arrived,  with  large  reen- 
forcements,  and  assumed  the  command. 

General  Taylor  arrived  before  Monterey  on  the  19th 
of  September,  with  six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  men,  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  After 
reconnoitering  the  city,  he  encamped  at  Walnut 
Springs,  three  miles  distant.  On  the  20th,  General 
Worth's  division  was  ordered,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to 
gain  the  Saltillo  road,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  to 
storm  the  heights  above  the  Bishop's  Palace.  On  the 
21st,  he  met  a  large  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  and 
infantry,  supported  by  artillery  from  the  heights.  Hav 
ing  repulsed  them,  he  encamped,  covering  the  passage 
to  the  Saltillo  road.  Two  forts  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  San  Juan  River  were  then  stormed  and  carried  ; 
and  the  guns  of  the  fort  last  taken  were  immediately 
turned  on  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

To  favour  the  movements  of  General  Worth,  the  first 
division  of  regular  troops,  and  a  division  of  volunteers, 
under  General  Butler,  were  ordered  to  make  a  diversion 
on  the  left  of  the  town.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland 
was  ordered  forward,  to  carry,  if  possible,  the  advance 
battery  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  city.  A  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  opened  upon  the  advance  of  the  Ameri 
cans  ;  but,  passing  through  two  batteries,  an  incessant 
cross-fire  from  the  citadel,  and  the  thousand  musketeers 
on  the  housetops  and  behind  barricades,  they  entered 
the  city,  and  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the  streets. 
The  rear  of  the  first  battery  was  soon  turned,  and  the 
reverse  fire  of  the  troops,  through  the  gorge  of  the 
works,  killed  or  dislodged  the  artillery  in  its  rear.  The 
first  division  was  followed  and  supported  by  the  Mis 
sissippi,  Tennessee,  and  First  Ohio  regiments.  The 
two  former  were  the  first  to  scale  and  occupy  the  fort. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and.  wounded, 
during  the  day,  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

On  the  22d,  at  dawn,  the  second  division,  under 
General  Worth,  carried  the  height  above  the  Bishop's 
Palace ;  and  soon  after  noon  the  Palace  itself  was 
taken.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the  Mexicans 
continued  their  fire  during  the  day ;  but  at  night  they 
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evacuated  nearly  all  their  defences.  On  the  23d,  Gen 
eral  duitman  was  ordered  to  advance  into  the  city, 
assisted  by  Captain  Bragg's  battery  and  the  dismounted 
Texan  volunteers.  This  advance  was  conducted  vig 
orously,  but  with  due  caution,  till  the  troops  arrived 
within  one  square  of  the  principal  plaza,  near  which 
the  enemy's  troops  were  concentrated. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  General  Ampudia  made 
an  otter  of  capitulation.  The  terms  accepted  were, 
that  the  Mexican  troops  should  march  out  of  the  city 
with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  should  be  al 
lowed  seven  days  to  evacuate.  The  American  troops 
were  not  to  occupy  the  city  till  that  time.  The  cita 
del,  however,  was  to  be  evacuated  on  the  25th,  and  an 
American  garrison  marched  in.  An  armistice  of  eight 
weeks  was  also  agreed  upon. 

The  American  loss,  in  capturing  the  city,  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  killed,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.  Forty-two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

The  terms  of  this  capitulation  created  much  dissat 
isfaction  among  the  advocates  of  the  war  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  subject  of  much  regret  that  General 
Taylor  did  not  exact  more  rigorous  terms.  He  was 
informed,  by  the  secretary  of  war,  that  the  president 
regretted  that  he  had  not  insisted  upon  the  terms  he 
had  first  proposed.  It  was  stated  that  the  object  of 
this  urgency  was,  by  the  stringency  of  our  measures, 
to  compel  the  Mexican  government  to  come  at  once  to 
terms.  To  this  General  Taylor  replied  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  force  with  which  I  advanced  on  Monterey 
was  limited,  by  causes  beyond  my  control,  to  about 
six  thousand  men.  With  this  force,  as  every  military 
man  must  admit,  who  has  seen  the  ground,  it  was  en 
tirely  impossible  to  invest  Monterey  so  closely  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison.  Although  the  main 
communication  with  the  interior  was  in  our  possession, 
yet  one  route  was  open  to  the  Mexicans  throughout 
the  operations,  and  could  not  be  closed,  as  were  also 
other  minor  tracks  and  passes  through  the  mountains. 
Had  we,  therefore,  insisted  on  more  rigorous  terms 
than  those  granted,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
escape  of  the  body  of  the  Mexican  force,  with  the 
destruction  of  its  artillery  and  magazines ;  our  only 
advantage  being  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners  of  war, 
at  the  expense  of  valuable  lives  and  much  damage  to 
the  city.  The^  consideration  of  humanity  was  present 
to  my  mind  during  the  conference  which  led  to  the  con 
vention,  and  outweighed,  in  my  judgment,  the  doubtful 


advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  resumption  of  the  attack 
upon  the  town.  This  conclusion  has  been  fully  con 
firmed  by  an  inspection  of  the  enemy's  position  and 
means  since  the  surrender.  It  was  discovered  that  his 
principal  magazine,  containing  an  immense  amount  of 
powder,  was  in  the  cathedral,  completely  exposed  to 
our  shells  from  two  directions.  The  explosion  of  this' 
mass  of  powder,  which  must  have  ultimately  resulted 
from  a  continuance  of  the  bombardment,  would  have 
been  infinitely  disastrous,  involving  the  destruction  not 
only  of  thfi  Mexican  troops,  but  of  non-combatants, 
and  even  our  own  people,  had  we  pressed  the  attack. 

"  In  regard  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  at  this  moment  (within  eleven 
days  of  the  termination  of  the  period,  fixed  by  the  con 
vention)  prepared  to  move  forward  in  force,  is  a  suffi 
cient  explanation  of  the  military  reasons  which  dic 
tated  this  suspension  of  arms.  It  paralyzed  the  enemy 
during  a  period  when,  from  the  want  of  necessary 
means,  we  could  not  possibly  move.  At  the  date  of 
the  surrender  of  Monterey,  our  force  had  not  more  than 
ten  days'  rations ;  and  even  now,  with  all  our  endeav 
ours,  we  have  not  more  than  twenty-five.  The  task 
of  fighting  and  beating  the  enemy  is  among  the  least 
difficult  that  we  encounter :  the  great  question  of  sup 
plies  necessarily  controls  all  the  operations  in  a  country 
like  this. 

"  In  the  conference  with  General  Ampudia,  I  was 
distinctly  told  by  him  that  he  had  invited  the  conven 
tion  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  because 
General  Santa  Anna  had  declared  himself  favourable  to, 
peace.  I  knew  that  our  government  had  made  propo 
sitions  to  that  of  Mexico  to  negotiate ;  and  I  deemed 
that  the  change  of  government  in  that  country  since 
my  last  instructions  fully  warranted  me  in  entertaining 
considerations  of  policy.  My  grand  motive  in  moving 
forward  with  very  limited  supplies  had  been  to  increase 
the  inducements  of  the  Mexican  government  to  nego 
tiate  for  peace.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  views  or 
disposition  of  the  Mexican  rulers,  or  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  government  that  I  had 
the  very  best  reason  for  believing  the  statement  of 
General  Ampudia  to  be  true.  It  was  my  opinion  at 
the  time  of  the  convention,  and  it  has  not  been 
changed,  that  the  liberal  treatment  of  the  Mexican 
army,  and  the  suspension  of  arms,  would  exert  none 
but  a  favorable  influence  in  our  behalf. 

"  The  result  of  the  entire  operation  has  beeri  to  throw 
the  Mexican  army  back  more  than  three  hundred  miles, 
to  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  to  open  the  country 
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to  us,  as  far  as  we  choose  to  penetrate  it,  up  to  the  same 
point." 

The  allusions  to  Santa  Anna  in  the  above  letter,  and 
the  two  months'  armistice  agreed  upon,  make  it  neces 
sary  to  turn  aside,  for  the  present,  from  the  brilliant 
course  of  General  Taylor's  victories,  to  take  a  view  of 
what  was  passing  at  other  points  in  the  wide  field  oJ 
operations. 

Another  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Mexico.  The 
government  of  Paredes  was  overthrown.  Santa  Anna 
had  been  residing  in  exile  at  Havana.  What  means 
the  American  government  had  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ulterior  designs  of  this  modern  Proteus  has 
never  beeji  publicly  divulged.  But,  under  the  persua 
sion  that,  in  some  way,  benefit  to  the  American  cause 
would  accrue  from  his  restoration  to  power,  the  ad 
ministration  wished  his  return.  He  was  notified  of 
this  fact,  and  Commodore  Connor,  commanding  the 
blockade  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  instructed,  by  a  private  and 
confidential  order  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to 
let  him  pass  freely. 

^Private  and  confidential.] 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  May  13,  1846. 

COMMODORE  :  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  ports,  you;  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

GEOKGE    BANCROFT. 

Commodore  DAVID  CONNOB, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

He  entered,  accordingly,  unmolested,  and  was  soon 
invested  with  supreme  dictatorial  powers,  under  solemn 
pledges  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  diligence,  and  to 
drive  back  the  hated  invaders  of  the  Mexican  soil. 

The  views  of  the  American  government,  in  favour 
ing  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  were  known  to  General 
Ampudia,  and  he  made  skilful  use  of  them  in  nego 
tiating  with  General  Taylor.  Santa  Anna,  however, 
entertained  no  views  but  those  which  looked  to  his 
own  aggrandizement.  Promises  and  pledges,  which 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  one  object,  were 
laid  aside,  or  trampled  on,  as  easily  as  they  were  made. 
Accordingly,  without  one  effort  at  conciliation,  he  took 
up  the  popular  cry,  and  made  vigorous  preparation  to 
prosecute  the  war,  taking  command  of  the  army  in 
person,  and  leaving  the  presidency,  ad  interim,  in  the 
hands  of  Gomez  Farias,  the  vice-president. 

With  the  design  of  occupying  as  much  of  the  terri 
tory  of  Mexico  as  possible,  three  expeditions  were 
organized,  distinct  from  those  of  the  main  army ;  one, 
under  .General  Wool,  against  the  province  of  Chihua 


hua  ;  a  second,  under  General  Kearney,  against  New 
Mexico  ;  and  a  third,  under  Colonel  Fremont,  against 
California.  Attempts  were  also  to  be  made  upon  all 
the  important  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  column  under  Brigadier-General  Wool,  consist 
ing  of  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  men,  destined 
for  the  conquest  of  Chihuahua,  was  put  in  motion  from 
San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1846, 
four  days  after  General  Taylor  had  taken  possession 
of  Monterey.  Crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  he  traversed 
Coahuila,  and  arrived  ai  Muuuluva,  on  the  31st  of  Oc 
tober,  and  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
force  of  General  Wool  having  been  diverted  from  its 
original  destination,  it  never  reached  Chihuahua,  and 
he  subsequently  joined  his  command  to  the  army  of 
General  Taylor. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Brigadier-General  Kearney, 
with  one  thousand  six  hundred  regulars  and  volunteers, 
marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  direction  of 
Santa  Fe,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  march  of  eight  hun 
dred  and  seventy-three  miles,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
and  took  peaceable  and  unresisted  possession  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Armijo,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  fled  ; 
and  the  governor  himself,  with  a  small  party  of  dra 
goons,  departed  in  haste  for  Chihuahua.  General 
Kearney  was  authorized  to  muster  into  service  a  bat 
talion  from  among  the  emigrants,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Oregon  and  California;  in  addition  to  this 
force,  one  thousand  volunteers  were  started  from  Mis 
souri  to  reenforce  him. 

In  August,  1846,  General  Kearney  communicated  to 
the  war  department  the  fact,  that  he  had  under  his 
command  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  was  neces 
sary  to  retain  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  for  the  con 
quest  of  California ;  and  that  he  proposed  sending  a 
portion  of  them  to  reenforce  General  Wool,  who,  he 
supposed,  was  advancing  upon  Chihuahua.  On  the  23d 
of  September,  1846,  Colonel  Doniphan,  with  the  first 
regiment  of  Missouri  vounteers,  started  upon  that  cele 
brated  march,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to 
that  of  Xenophon.  The  men  who  composed  that 
regiment  were  young,  hardy,  and  possessed  of  a  des 
perate  and  reckless  courage,  and  were  well  fitted  for  a 
service  which  was  surrounded  by  so  many  perils.  It 
was  not  known,  when  Doniphan  left  Santa  Fe,  that 
the  column  under  the  command  of  General  Wool  had 
been  diverted  from  its  movement  upon  Chihuahua,  and 
he  therefore  penetrated,  with  his  small  band  of  heroes, 
into  a  country  thronged  with,  foes,  and  which  had 
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never  been  trod  by  the  footsteps  of  an  American  sol 
dier. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  the  advance  guard  of  his 
regiment  was  met  by  the  Mexicans  in  force,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brazito,  where  a  battle  ensued,  resulting  in 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  on  their 
part  of  nearly  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and 
on  that  of  the  Americans  of  only  seven  wounded.  In 
this  engagement,  less  than  five  hundred  Americans 
defeated  twelve  hundred  Mexicans.  Continuing  his 
march,  Doniphan  entered  El  Passo  without  again  en 
countering  a  foe.  It  was  here  ascertained,  that  the 
movement  had  to  be  made  without  the  aid  of  General 
Wool ;  and  the  command  was  detained  until  February, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reinforcements  of  artillery 
from  Santa  Fe,  when  the  force  continued  to  advance 
towards  Chihuahua. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1847,  they  discovered  a 
large  force  of  Mexicans,  intrenched  behind  their  batte 
ries  at  the  pass  of  Sacramento.  It  was  at  once  deter 
mined  to  storm  the  Mexican  intrenchments ;  they 
were  furiously  assaulted,  and  defended  with  equal  des 
peration.  The  ardour  of  the  Americans  proved  irre 
sistible  ;  the  fortifications  were  scaled,  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  his  artillery  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and 
the  victory  was  signal  and  complete.  The  American 
troops  entered  the  capital  of  Chihuahua  in  triumph, 
and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  join  General  Taylor  at 
Monterey. 

In  September,  1846,  General  Kearney,  with  a  regular 
force  of  about  three  hundred  dragoons,  in  pursuance 
of  the  instructions  from  the  war  department,  started  for 
California.  Passing  down  the  Rio  Grande  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  he  prepared  to  cross  over  to  the 
River  Gila ;  but,  after  advancing  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  he  was  met  by  an  express  from  Califor 
nia,  despatched  by  Colonel  Fremont.  Deeming  it  un 
necessary  to  take  an  additional  force  into  that  country, 
he  ordered  most  of  his  troops  to  return  to  Santa  Fe, 
while  he  advanced  with  about  one  hundred  men. 

In  May,  1845,  Captain  Fremont  left  Washington, 
under  orders  from  the  war  department  to  continue  his 
explorations  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  a  service 
purely  of  a  scientific  character.  There  were  no  sol 
diers  under  his  command,  and  the  sixty-two  men  who 
made  up  his  party  were  taken  as  a  protection  against 
the  Indians.  His  route  lay  through  a  portion  of  Cali 
fornia  that  was  settled,  and  he  was  fully  apprised  of 
the  danger  of  a  rupture  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  resolved  to  giye  no  umbrage  to  the 


authorities  in  California.  Leaving  his  company  one 
hundred  miles  from  Monterey,  in  Upper  California,  he 
proceeded  to  that  place  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  explain 
ing  to  Castro  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  to  obtain 
permission  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  to 
obtain  forage  for  his  horses  and  provisions  for  the  men. 
His  request  was  granted;  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived 
at  the  place  which  he  had  selected,  before  he  received 
information  that  General  Castro  was  preparing  to  over 
whelm  him  with  a  superior  force.  For  the  purpose  of 
defending  himself  from  this  unwarrantable  attack,  he 
intrenched  his  men  upon  a  mountain  thirty  miles  dis 
tant  from  Monterey.  There  he  remained  from  the  7th 
to  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  without  being  attacked  by 
the  Mexicans ;  and  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  some  of  his  men,  discharged  them,  and  pursued  his 
march  for  Oregon.  After  being  attacked  by  hostile  In 
dians,  who  were  instigated  by  General  Castro,  he  was 
informed  that  Castro  himself  was  advancing  against 
him  at  the  head  of  more  than  four  hundred  men,  and 
that  the  American  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacra 
mento,  as  well  as  his  own  party,  were  to  be  involved 
in  the  scheme  of  destruction.  Driven,  in  self-defence, 
to  repel  the  foe,  he  determined  to  overthrow  the  Mexi 
can  authority  in  California.  By  rapidity  of  movement 
he  surprised  several  parties,  and  obtained  possession  of 
nine  brass  cannon,  and  several  hundred  stand  of  arms. 
Castro  was  driven  from  one  position  to  another,  until 
he  reached  Ciudad  de  Los  Angelos.  Colonel  Fremont 
having  formed  a  junction  with  Commodore  Stockton, 
their  united  forces,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1846,  en 
tered  the  City  of  the  Angels,  the  governor-general, 
Pico,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  having 
fled.  Commodore  Stockton  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country,  and  appointed  Colonel  Fremont  gov 
ernor.  In  the  short  space  of  sixty  days  the  conquest 
of  a  country  was  achieved,  which  has  more  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  territories  thus  occupied  were  regarded  and 
treated  as  conquered.  The  existing  governments  were 
set  aside,  and  military  governments  formally  established 
in  their  stead.  On  the  gulf,  Tampico  was  occupied, 
and  without  resistance.  This  port,  the  capital  of  the  de 
partment  of  Tamaulipas,  is  second  in  importance  only 
to  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  the  key  to  one  of  the  grlat  ave 
nues  to  the  capital.  Situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Panuco,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  veil  defended, 
it  was  a  point  of  great  importance,  both  in  a  commer 
cial  and  a  military  view.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
more  than,  one  thousand  soldiers,  a  detachment  of  artil- 
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lery,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon  of  all  cali 
bres,  and  with  abundant  material  of  the  park.  In 
addition  to  these  was  a  national  guard  of  two  thou 
sand  citizens.  There  were  also  three  vessels,  of  war, 
fully  equipped,  in  the  harbour.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  such  a  place,  so  fortified,  should  be  abandoned 
without  striking  a  blow  in  its  defence,  unless  there  was 
treason  somewhere.  The  stories  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  effected  are  various  and  amusing. 
One  of  them,  whose  authenticity  is  not  without  able 
support,  attributes  the  evacuation  mainly  to  a  woman, 
the  brave  and  worthy  wife  of  the  American  consul. 
Her  husband,  Mr.  Chase,  having  been  expelled  from 
the  city  by  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  government,  was 
received,  for  a  time,  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  squadron  cruising  the  gulf.  While  there,  Mrs. 
Chase  contrived,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  au 
thorities,  to  hold  communication  with  him,  and  subse 
quently  with  the  naval  commanders.  Watched,  sus 
pected,  and  not  a  little  persecuted,  she  contrived  to 
sustain  herself,  and  to  impress  upon  the  Mexicans  the 
idea  of  immense  preparations  to  take  the  place  by 
storm.  Whether  from  this  source,  or  from  another,  it 
is  certain  that  the  commanding  general  had  no  hope  of 
holding  the  city.  The  order  was  given  for  its  abandon 
ment,  which  was  executed,  with  great  precipitation,  on 
the  27th  of  October.  In  the  haste  of  departure,  a  large 
portion  of  the  arms  and  munitions  of  the  city  were 
lost.  The  works  of  defence  were,  to  some  extent, 
demolished,  and  considerable  quantities  of  arms  and 
military  stores  conveyed  to  a  distance  up  the  river. 
Notice  of  the  evacuation  was  given  to  the  American 
commodore,  by  the  heroic  wife  of  the  consul,  who 
also  caused  the  American  flag  to  be  hoisted  in  front  of 
her  house,  in  anticipation  of  his  immediate  arrival  to 
take  possession.  This  event  was,  however,  delayed 
until  the  14th  of  November,  by  the  necessity  of  send 
ing  to  Vera  Cruz  for  a  sufficient  force  to  enter  the 
place,  and  protect  it. 

Victoria,  an  inland  city  of  some  importance,  having  a 
port  at  Soto  la  Marina,  was  entered,  peaceably,  on  the 
29th  December.  As  commanding  some  of  the  mountain 
passes,  and  lying  between  Monterey  and  Tampico,  its 
occupation  was  deemed  very  desirable  by  General 
Taylor.  But  it  was  not  expected  to  be  secured  with 
out  opposition.  Two  brigades,  commanded  by  Gen 
erals  Twiggs  and  Quitman,  were  detached  from  Mon 
terey,  for  this  expedition,  about  the  12th  of  November, 
General  Taylor  accompanying  in  person.  Alarmed  by 
despatches  from  General  Butler,  at  Monterey,  setting 


forth  the  danger  of  a  probable  attack,  by  superior  num 
bers,  on  General  Worth,  at  Saltillo,  General  Taylor, 
with  Twiggs's  brigade,  returned  to  Monterey,  before 
reaching  Victoria.  General  Qiiitman  proceeded  and 
took  quiet  possession,  General  Urrea,  with  all  his  force, 
retiring  at  his  approach. 

The  troops  of  the  United  States  now  held  possession 
of  all  the  region  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  extending 
from  Tampico  to  Saltillo  and  Santa  Fe.  It  was 
next  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and 
thence  penetrate  to  the  capital.  As  General  Taylor 
could  not  leave  his  important  conquests  in  the  interior, 
this  expedition  was  placed  under  the  immediate  com 
mand  of  General  Scott,  who  had  hitherto  remained  at 
home,  in  consequence  of  some  personal  misunderstand 
ing  with  the'  president.  As  the  senior  general  in  the 
army,  he  had  solicited  the  command  in  May,  and  again 
in  September  ;  but  it  was  withheld  on  the  ground  of 
an  unwillingness  to  supersede  General  Taylor  in  his 
command. 

WAR  DEFABTMENT,  > 

WASHINGTON,  September  14,  1846.  ) 

SIR  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  president.  He  requests  me  to 
inform  you  that  it  is  not  within  the  arrangements  for 
conducting  the  campaign  in  Mexico  to  supersede  Gen 
eral  Taylor  in  his  present  command,  by  assigning 
you  to  it. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY. 

Major-General  W.  SCOTT. 

On  the  23d  November,  General  Scott  received  orders 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invading  army,  with 
the  most  ample  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign. 

The  plan  of  operations  required  the  concentration  of 
a  large  force,  both  military  and  naval,  at  Vera  Cruz. 
For  this  purpose,  a  large  portion  of  General  Taylor's 
division  was  withdrawn  from  the  interior,  so  as  to  leave 
him  no  power  to  act,  except  on  the  defensive.  It  was 
supposed  that  a  formidable  demonstration  at  Vera  Cruz 
would  immediately  cause  the  transfer  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  his  army,  from  San  Luis  de  Potosi  to  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  and  its  approaches  from  the  coast.  This 
effect,  however,  did  not  follow  immediately.  He  had, 
by  the  greatest  exertions,  and  by  pledging,  for  a  loan, 
a  portion  of  his  own  private  property,  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  large  army,  and  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  effective  force  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
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men.  Employing  himself  with  great  industry  in  dis 
ciplining  the  troops  under  his  command,  he  was  pre 
pared  to  avail  himself  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
precipitate  his  army  through  the  mountain  gorges  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  upon  the  scattered  and  weakened  forces 
of  General  Taylor.  He  knew  the  absolute  necessity 
of  arousing  the  desponding  hopes  of  the  Mexican  na 
tion,  by  a  brilliant  demonstration,  and  he  saw  the  time 
had  arrived  for  striking  an  effective  blow  when  Gen 
eral  Scott  was  too  far  advanced  towards  Vera  Cruz  to 
fly  to  the  rescue  of  General  Taylor.  Leaving  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  to  its 
fate,  he  determined  to  measure  swords  with  the  "  in 
vincible  "  General  Taylor. 

The  favourable  moment  for  which  Santa  Anna  had 
anxiously  waited,  from  October  until  February,  had 
now  arrived,  and  he  rapidly  advanced  from  San  Luis 
in  the  direction  of  Agua  Nueva.  General  Taylor  was 
assured  of  this  fact  on  the  20th  of  February,  1847,  and 
fell  back  to  a  more  favourable  position  for  defence,  at 
Buena  Vista,  seven  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  and  eleven 
miles  from  his  advanced  post  at  Agua  Nueva.  This 
movement  was  made  at  noon  on  the  21st.*  With  a 
small  force,  General  Taylor  returned  the  same  day  to 
Saltillo,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  defence  of 
that  town,  leaving  General  Wool  in  command  of  the 
troops.  Before  his  return  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
the  enemy  were  advancing  and  in  sight,  having  marched 
from  Encarnacion,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  after 
11  o'clock  the  day  previous.  The  position  selected  by 
the  American  commander  was  one  of  remarkable 
strength.  The  road  at  that  point  passed  through  a 
narrow  defile,  and  the  valley  on  its  right  was  cut  up 
by  deep  and  impassable  gullies ;  while,  on  the  left, 
rugged  hills  and  precipitous  ravines  extended  to  the 
mountain  which  overlooked  the  battle-field ;  thus  ob 
structing  the  use  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  cavalry, 
and  destroying  the  advantages  which  he  possessed  in 
the  numerical  superiority  of  his  infantry.  At  I'l  o'clock, 
General  Taylor  received  a  summons  from  Santa  Anna 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  which  he  declined  acceding 
to.  No  serious  attack  was  meditated  by  the  Mexican 
commander  during  that  day,  as  he  was  evidently  wait 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  his  rear-guard.  The  troops 
bivouacked  without  fires,  and  rested  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  A  body  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  hovered 


»  For  details  of  this  battle,  see  report  of  General  Taylor  to  the  sec 
retary  of  war,  Agua  Nueva,  March  6,  1847.  Executive  Documents, 
lit  session  30th  congress.  Doc.  8,  p.  132.. 


upon  the  rear  of  the  Americans  during  the  day,  evi 
dently  having  been  ordered  to  take  that  position  for 
the  purpose  of  harassing  the  retreat. 

The  American  commander  returned  again  to  Saltillo  ; 
and  when  he  arrived  upon  the  field,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  the  battle  had  already  commenced.  The  action 
was  brought  on  by  an  attempt  of  the  enemy,  with  light 
troops,  to  outflank  the  American  left,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  riflemen  under  Colonel  Marshall,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Illinois  volunteers.  At  8  o'clock,  a  heavy 
column  advanced  along  the  road,  for  the  purpose-  of 
breaking  the  centre  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  and  driven 
back  in  confusion.  About  this  time,  a  dark  and  threat 
ening  mass  was  seen  hovering  upon  the  left,  and  col 
umn  after  column  was  poured  upon  that  point,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  it  by  immensely  superior  numbers. 
Here  was  stationed  the  2d  Indiana  and  the  2d  Illinois 
regiments,  covering  O'Brien's  battery,  under  the  imme 
diate  command  of  General  Lane,  who  ordered  the 
Indiana  regiment  and  the  artillery  to  advance.  That 
regiment  receiving  a  terrible  fire  from  small  arms,  and 
being  raked  by  a  cross  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from 
a  Mexican  battery  planted  upon  the  left,  broke  in  dis 
order  and  fled  from  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number,  who  where  rallied  by  Colonel  Bowles. 
O'Brien's  battery  was  served  with  tremendous  effect ; 
but  still  the  Mexican  battalions  continued  to  advance, 
and,  not  being  supported,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  leav 
ing  behind  him  one  of  his  pieces.  A  gallant  stand 
was  now  made  by  the  2d  Illinois  regiment ;  but,  being 
at  last  outflanked,  it  was  forced  to  fall  back.  The 
movement  of  the  Mexicans  in  this  part  of  the  field 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  light  troops  who 
had  so  gallantly  defended  the  mountain  were  forced  to 
retire,  and  were  not  rallied  until  they  reached  the  depot 
at  Buena  Vista,  which  they  subsequently  aided  to  de 
fend.  Heavy  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were 
now  poured  by  Santa  Anna  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  where  they 
assembled  in  great  numbers.  It  was  at  this  critical  mo 
ment,  when  the  victory  was  almost  within  the  grasp  ot 
the  enemy,  that  General  Taylor  arrived  upon  the  field, 
accompanied  by  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  who  were 
ordered  into  action,  and  greatly  distinguished  them 
selves  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Davis.  They 
were  gallantly  sustained  by  the  2d  Kentucky  and  a 
portion  of  the  1st  Illinois  regiments,  and  by  the  bat 
teries  of  Sherman  and  'Bragg,  and  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  with  great  loss  from  the  positions  they  had 
gained.  The  American  artillery,  being  in  position,  on 
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the  plateau,  produced  terrible  havoc  among  the  masses 
who  had  gained  the  left.  Again  and  again  the  Mexi 
can  columns  advanced  furiously  to  the  onset,  but  were 
as  often  driven  back. 

The  situation  of  the  enemy,  who  had  broken  through 
the  left  Wing,  and  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Ameri 
cans,  was  now  exceedingly  critical.  At  that  moment, 
Santa  Anna  sent  a  message  to  the  American  command 
er,  to  propound  the  extraordinary  question  of  "  what 
he  wanted.'^  Taylor  immediately  despatched  Gen 
eral  Wool  to  the  Mexican  general-in-chief,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  orders  to  cease  firing.  The  Mexicans 
still  continued  the  attack,  and  General  Wool  returned 
without  having  obtained  an  interview.  Santa  Anna 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  gained  his  object,  which  was  to 
enable  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  cut  off,  to  rejoin  the  main  body.* 
The  small  demonstrations  which  were  made  by  Gen 
eral  Minon  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans  during  this 
portion  of  the  day,  were  easily  checked  by  Shover's 
battery  and  Webster's  command.  The  firing  had  par 
tially  ceased  upon  that  part  of  the  field  which  had 
been  so  hotly  disputed ;  but  the  cessation  was  for  a 
very  brief  period. 

The  Illinois  and  Kentucky  regiments,  instead  of 
acting  on  the  defensive,  made  an  advance  movement 
to  meet  the  foe.  The  collision  was  terrific  ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  the  slain,  but  the  Americans  were 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  and  were  forced  to 
retreat,  leaving  dead  upon  the  field  Colonels  Hardin 
and  McKee,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clay.  The  tro 
phies  of  this  brilliant  charge  were  two  of  Captain 
O'Brien's  pieces.  He  had  sustained  his  position  to  the 
very  last,  and  until  the  infantry  which  supported  him 
was  driven  back  in  disorder.  At  this  critical  moment, 
when  the  victory  had  almost  deserted  the  American 
eagles,  Captain  Bragg,  who  had  once  before  assisted  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  arrived  upon  the  plateau 
from  the  left,  and  rapidly  passing  General  Taylor,  with 
out  any  infantry  support,  at  once  placed  his  guns  in 
battery.  The  enemy  were  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
muzzles,  and  rapidly  advancing.  The  first  discharge 


•  "The  Mexicans,  on  the  contrary,  assert,  that  Santa  Anna  never 
did  send  such  a  message,  but  that  a  Mexican  lieutenant,  Don  Jose 
Maria  Montoye,  having  been  surrounded  by  the  Americans,  and  not 
desiring  to  be  taken  prisoner,  pretended  to  have  been  sent  to  General 
Taylor  by  Santa  Anna,  and  managed,  while  accompanying  General 
Wool  to  the  Mexican  general-in-chief,  to  separate  from  them,  and 
thus  rejoined  the  Mexicans."  —  See  Mexican  Bislory  of  the  W<,.r  with 
Mexico,  p.  126. 


of  canister  from  his  guns  made  terrible  havoc  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy ;  they  reeled  and  staggered  as  the 
iron  hail  swept  away  whole .  platoons.  The  second 
and  third  discharge  forced  them  to  recoil  in  dismay, 
and  they  fled  madly  from  the  field.  That  was  the 
last  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  to  carry  the  American 
position ;  and  the  night  furnished  the  exhausted  troops 
the  opportunity  for  refreshing  themselves.  Amid  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  without  fires,  they  bivouacked 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  listening  to  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  to  the  chilling  blasts  which  howled 
through  the  valley,  expecting  the  morning  sun  to  wit 
ness  a  renewal  of  the  combat.  But  the  result  of  that 
long  and  desperate  conflict  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
Mexican  army.  They  expected  to  achieve  an  easy 
victory,  but  were  wholly  put  to  the  rout ;  and  they 
retired  -under  the  disheartening  impression  that  the 
fates  were  against  them,  and  their  foes  not  to  be  con 
quered. 

The  force  engaged  under  General  Taylor  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  officers,  and  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  of  which  only  four  hun 
dred  and  fifty-three  were  regular  troops.  The  strength 
of  the  Mexican  army  was  at  least  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  American  loss  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded,  and  , 
twenty-three  missing.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  in 
killed  and  wounded,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
was  fifteen  hundred,  and  probably  amounted  to  two 
thousand. 

While  these  important  events  were  transpiring  in 
the  field,  the  capital  of  Mexico  was  agitated  and  dis 
tracted  with  the  violence  of  contending  factions,  and 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  a-  new  revolution.  The  dis 
asters  of  Santa  Anna  were  nearly  as  fatal  to  him  in  a 
political  as  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Farias,  who 
exercised  the  presidency  in  his  absence,  greatly  in 
creased  the  popular  exasperation,  by  endeavouring  to 
force  further  contributions  from  the  church,  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  excitement  was  so  great,  that  a  resort 
was  had  to  arms,  and  a  general  insurrection  was  only 
prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Santa  Anna,  who, 
advised  of  this  formidable  "  fire  in  his  rear,"  turned  his 
retreat  from  a  foreign  foe  into  an  advance  upon  a  far 
more  dangerous  domestic  one. 

While  Mexico  was  thus  torn  and  distracted  by  inter 
nal  conflicts,  General  Scott,  on  the  9th  of  March.  1847, 
effected  a  landing  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  a 
well-appointed  army  of  twelve    thousand    men,  ably 
t  supported  by  a  sufficient  naval  force.     The    landing 
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was  effected  without  opposition,  under  the  guns  of  the 
American  squadron.  The  line  of  investment  was  com 
menced  on  the  same  day,  but  was  not  completed  until 
the  12th.  During  that  time,  a  norther  prevailed, 
which  drove  the  clouds  of  sand  into  the  faces  of  the 
troops,  and  rendered  their  operations  exceedingly  diffi 
cult.  Frequent  discharges  from  the  city  and  castle 
greatly  annoyed  the  American  troops.  On  the  14th, 
the  Americans  forced  the  enemy  to  relinquish  the  space 
which  intervened  between  the  American  lines  and  the 
city.  But  the  continuance  of  the  storm  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  land  the  heavy  ordnance  from  the 
fleet  until  the  18th.  On  the  22d,  at  two  o'clock, 
General  Scott  issued  a  summons  to  the  governor  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  surrender,  informing  him  that  the  city 
was  invested  by  sea  and  land.  This  communication 
was  responded  to  on  the  same  day  by  the  governor, 
Juan  Morales,  who  rejected  his  proposal ;  and  General 
Scott  ordered  the  seven  mortars,  which  were  placed  in 
battery,  to  fire  upon  the  city.  The  lighter  vessels 
which  composed  Commodore  Perry's  squadron  ap 
proached  within  range,  and,  being  somewhat  protected 
from  the  raking  fire  of  the  castle,  opened  their  guns 
upon  the  city.  The  discharges  from  the  fleet  and  the 
mortars  continued  during  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  on 
the  23d  three  more  mortars  were  added  to  the  number. 
During  the  24th,  the  fire  somewhat  slackened ;  but  on 
the  25th,  all  the  batteries  were  in  operation,  and  proved 
terribly  destructive.  The  shells,  exploding  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  not  only  demolished  the  buildings, 
but  the  iron  missives  with  which  they  were  charged 
carried  death  and  dismay  in  every  direction.  The 
bombardment  was  so  disastrous  that  the  consuls  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Russia,  desired  Gen 
eral  Scott  to  grant  a  truce,  to  enable  the  neutrals,  and 
the  Mexican  women  and  children,  to  abandon  the  city. 
To  that  communication  General  Scott  replied,  that  he 
could  .not  grant  a  truce,  unless  applied  for  by  the  gov 
ernor  of  Vera  Cruz,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  propo 
sition  to  surrender  the  city.  He  also  informed  them 
that  the  communication  between  the  neutral  ships  of 
war  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz  was  kept  open 
to  allow  the  neutrals  in  the  city  an  opportunity  for 
escape. 

On  the  26th,  General  Scott  received  overtures  from 
General  Landero  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  honourable  terms  made  with  the 
garrison.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the 
terms  of  capitulation  were  ratified  on  the  27th.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  them- 
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selves  prisoners  of  war,  the  Mexican  officers  to  pre 
serve  their  arms  and  private  effects,  and,  together  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  portion  of  the  prison 
ers,  to  give  their  parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the 
war,  or  until  they  were  duly  exchanged.  With  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  were  sur 
rendered  five  thousand  prisoners. 

This  achievement;  accomplished  as  it  was  with 
comparatively  a  very  small  loss,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  events  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa  was  considered  impregnable  by 
Europeans,  and  was  only  taken  by  the  French,  a  few 
years  previous,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  maga 
zine.  To  land  upon  a  hostile  shore,  and  to  encircle 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  under  the  fire  of  her  batteries, 
illustrated  the  military  skill  of  General  Scott,  and  the 
patient  endurance  and  gallantry  of  the  American  troops. 
A  new  base  of  operations  was  thus  obtained,  which 
opened  a  short  and  direct  line  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  eminent  skill  and  science  of  Colonel  Totten,  of 
the  engineer  corps,  were  admirably  displayed  in  this 
siege,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  American  army  took  up  its 
line  of  march  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  the  17th, 
they  met  the  first  organized  opposition  at  Plan  del 
Rio.  The  Mexicans  were  intrenched  in  a  formidable 
position,  which  was  defended  by  a  much  larger  force 
than  General  Scott  expected  to  find  there.  The 
national  road  crosses  a  small,  but  very  rapid  stream,  at 
the  village  of  Plan  del  Rio.  Near  the  village  were 
several  heights,  upon  which  were  planted  batteries,  that 
commanded  the  road  for  some  distance,  and  rendered 
the  position  exceedingly  formidable.  General  Scott 
at  once  determined  to  storm  the  batteries,  and  drive 
the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments,  and  issued  his 
orders  accordingly. 

These  orders  were  brilliantly  executed.  The  assault 
under  Pillow,  whose  command  was  ordered  to  charge 
before  it  was  formed,  was  twice  repulsed  by  the  terri 
ble  fire  from  the  Mexican  batteries.  The  charge  under 
Colonel  Harney,  up  the  steep  and  precipitous  ascent, 
in  the  face  of  the  Mexican  guns,  was  a  daring  and  bril 
liant  affair,  and  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy,  with 
great  slaughter,  from  that  part  of  the  field.  The  or 
ders  issued  to  the  division  of  Worth  and  Twiggs  were 
executed  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  command  of  the 
latter  general  sustained  considerable  loss  in  executing 
his  orders.  About  three  thousand  prisoners,  with  five 
generals  and  many  other  officers  of  rank,  were  some  of 
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the  fruits  of  this  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Americans, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  that  of  the  enemy,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Among  the  American  officers  who  were  desperately 
wounded  was  General  Shields.  The  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  was  rapidly  continued  in  the  direction  of 
Jalapa.  The  rout  of  the  Mexicans  was  complete. 
They  dispersed  in  utter  confusion,  and  the  Americans 
soon  after  took  possession  of  Jalapa  and  the  strong 
fortress  of  Perote.  At  the  latter  place  were  captured 
fifty-four  guns  and  mortars,  eleven  thousand  sixty- 
five  cannon  balls,  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
bombs  and  hand-grenades,  and  five  hundred  muskets. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  troops  under  General  Scott 
were  volunteers,  who  had  entered  the  service  for  a  lim 
ited  period,  which  being  now  about  to  expire,  congress 
had  passed  a  law  for  the  reenlistment  of  such  portions 
of  them  as  were  disposed  to  continue  with  the  army ; 
and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  them  to 
remain.  But  they  had  seen  enough  of  war.  Notwith 
standing  their  uninterrupted  successes,  they  did  not 
covet  more  of  the  glory  of  conquest.  Fresh  from  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  and  from  their  peaceful  fire 
sides,  and  unused  not  merely  to  the  hardships,  but  to 
the  restraints  and  discipline,  of  a  military  life,  they 
could  brook  them  no  longer.  They  served  out  their 
terms  with  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  veterans,  en 
during  fatigue  and  hardship  of  every  description,  and 
fighting  in  the  field  or  in  the  breach,  in  the  assault 
or  in  the  skirmish,  with  the  cool  bravery  and  deter 
mined,  invincible  courage  of  soldiers  trained  to  war. 
But  they  were  now  free  to  depart  with  honour,  and 
were  quite  willing  to  share  the  remaining  laurels  of 
the  contest  with  the  eager  thousands  at  home  who 
were  panting  to  take  their  places  in  the  field.  In  these 
circumstances,  General  Scott  determined  to  discharge 
them  at  once,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  ten  regi 
ments  of  regulars,  already  ordered  to  be  enlisted  and 
organized  for  the  war. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  growing  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  thus  silence  some  part  of  the  clamours  of 
the  opposition,  the  president  directed  contributions  to 
be  levied  upon  the  conquered  country,  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  invading  army.  To  this  course  both 
General  Taylor  and  General  Scott  strenuously  ob 
jected.  They  did  not  deny  the  military  right,  but 
they  doubted  the  expediency,  and  even  the  practica 
bility,  of  the  measure.  They  felt  that,  in  penetrating 
so  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  their  only  safety  de 
pended  upon  cultivating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  good 


will  of  the  people.  They  accordingly  refrained  from 
every  act  of  individual  oppression,  and  paid  liberal 
prices  for  all  the  articles  they  required.  Private  prop 
erty  and  private  rights  were  every  where  respected. 
The  property  of  the  government,  whenever  it  fell  in 
their  way,  was  freely  appropriated.  This  course  oper 
ated  well  for  the  army,  who  were  never  in  want  of 
any  thing  which  the  country  afforded  ;  while  to  multi 
tudes  of  the  Mexican  farmers  it  was' a  golden  harvest 
of  rare  occurrence. 

At  Washington,  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  war  absorbed  almost  all  other  subjects.  It  gave  a 
colour  to  all  political  action.  All  parties  admired  and 
applauded  the  gallant  feats  of  the  armies  and  their 
generals.  The  praises  of  Taylor  and  Scott,  of  Worth 
and  Q,uitman,  of  Duncan,  and  Pierce,  and  Lally,  and 
scores  of  others  equally  or  more  distinguished,  were  on 
every  tongue.  Still  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
to  the  war,  and  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  as 
its  authors  and  abettors.  So  powerful  was  this  feeling, 
and  so  well  had  it  been  wrought  upon,  that  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  elected  to  the  thirtieth  congress 
was  opposed  to  the  president.  The  twenty-ninth  had 
not  yet  closed  its  session.  Measures  of  great  im 
portance  were  proposed.  But  every  thing  was  con 
tested  inch  by  inch.  The  progress  of  legislation  was. 
slow,  and  the  movements  of  the  army  were  conse 
quently  delayed.  The  employment  of  volunteers  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  commanders,  as  they  only  enlist 
ed  for  definite  periods,  and  were  liable  to  leave  at  the- 
very  moment  when  their  services  were  most  needed. 
The  immediate  raising  of  ten  regiments  of  regular 
troops,  to  serve  for  the  war,  was  urgently  recommend 
ed.  At  the  same  time  that  measures  were  thus  urged 
to  prosecute  the  war,  the  president  asked  an  appropria 
tion  of  three  millions,  to  be  placed  at  his  private  dis 
posal,  evidently  with  a  design  to  purchase  a  peace.  To 
meet  these  heavy  demands  upon  the  treasury,  three- 
measures  were  devised.  The  first  and  easiest  was  a 
loan.  The  second  — -  a  vexed  question  —  was  the  sale,. 
at  a  very  low  minimum,  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as 
had  been  long  in  the  market.  The  third  was  the  im 
position  of  a  war  revenue  upon  some  articles  on  the 
free  list  of  the  tariff.  The  ten  regiments  were  raised, 
after  long  and  wearisome  discussion.  The  loan  was 
ordered  ;  but  the  other  two  measures  died  of  debate. 

In  connection  with  the  proposition  to  appropriate 
three  millions  to  assist  the  president  in  negotiating  a 
peace,  a  new  difficulty  arose.  It  was  clearly  seen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  president's  disavowal  of  such  a 
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purpose,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  war  party  was  the 
acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory.  This, 
being  in  a  southern  latitude,  it  was  naturally  supposed, 
would  be  claimed  for  slavery.  The  determination,  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  advocates  for  freedom,  brought 
out  that  tough  and  unmanageable  bone  of  contention, 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  This  was  a  simple  amend 
ment  to  the  three  million  bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  David 
Wilrnot,  of  Pennsylvania,  prohibiting  slavery  in  any  of 
the  territories  that  might  be  acquired  as  the  result  of 
the  contemplated  negotiations.  This  famous  "  Pro 
viso  "  has  made  its  humble  author  a  very  prominent 
man,  and  given  him  a  world-wide  distinction.  And 
yet  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proposition  to 
extend  over  newly-acquired  territories  the  provisions 
of  an  ordinance  of  sixty  years  standing  —  an  ordi 
nance  framed  by  Jefferson,  and  supported,  without 
opposition  or  division,  by  all  the  fathers  of  the  con 
stitution.  But  the  southern  interest,  which  has,  from 
the  beginning,  monopolized  the  government,  prevailed. 
The  "  Proviso "  was  rejected,  and  the  question  left 
open  for  further  and  more  bitter  agitation  in  a  time  of 
peace. 

In  the  prospect,  not  very  distant,  of  a  new  presiden 
tial  election,  the  position  of  the  two  victorious  generals 
in  Mexico,  both  of  whom  were  opposed  in  politics  to 
the  party  then  in  power,  was  decidedly  alarming  to  the 
administration.  General  Scott  had  shown  some  polit 
ical  aspirations  already ;  and  it  was  desirable,  if  possi 
ble,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  name,  by  dividing  the 
glory  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  This  was  first  pro 
posed  to  be  done  by  the  creation  of  a  new  grade  in 
the  army,  to  take  rank  of  all  others,  under  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general.  Colonel  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was 
the  prominent  and  only  candidate  for  this  distinction. 
No  possible  motive,  other  than  a  personal  one,  could  be 
assigned  for  this  measure.  Ge'neral  Scott's  courage, 
skill,  and  consummate  ability  were  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  He  had  accomplished  whatever  he 
had  undertaken.  He  had  done  more  and  better  than 
his  instructions  had  demanded  of  him.  There  was 
not  a  man  from  Maine  to  Texas  who  would  have  risked 
his  reputation  upon  the  assertion  that  Colonel  Benton, 
or  any  other  inexperienced  man  in  the  country,  could 
finish  what  Scott  had  begun  better  than  he  could  do  it 
himself.  In  such  a  crisis,  to  supersede  all  the  expe 
rienced  and  tried  officers  in  the  army,  by  the  arbitrary 
elevation  of  a  mere  civilian  to  the  supreme  command, 
would  have  been  either  to  woo  and  insure  defeat,  or 


to  turn  the  whole  matter  of  the  War  into  a  broad  farce. 
Fortunately,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  prevailed, 
and  the  anomalous  measure  was  defeated. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  same  end, 
by  ingrafting  on  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  general  officers  in  the  army  a  provision,  that  the 
president  should  be  authorized  to  place  any  one  of 
them,  without  regard  to  rank,  in  command  of  the  army 
in  Mexico.  But  this  met  with  the  same  opposition, 
and  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  other.  Thus  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  General  Scott  apprehended 
"  a  fire  in  his  rear,"  when  he  undertook  the  command 
of  the  army. 

The  disasters  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo  had 
not  exhausted  the  resources  of  Santa  Anna,  nor  entirely 
broken  the  spirits  of  the  Mexicans.  The  president- 
general  with  difficulty  escaped  capture,  and,  with  a  few 
companions,  after  two  or  three  days  and  nights  of  soli 
tary  wandering  and  romantic  adventure  among  the 
mountain  passes  and  secluded  valleys  of  that  alpine 
region,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Orizaba.  Here  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  immediately  set 
himself  to  devising  measures  to  retrieve  his  lost  for 
tunes.  This  he  would  have  had  no  time  to  do,  if  Gen 
eral  Scott  had  vigorously  pursued  his  advantages. 
But  his  determination  to  discharge  a  large  portion  of 
the  volunteers,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  recruits,  —  which 
was  doubtless  a  prudent  and  commendable  exercise  of 
"  the  better  part  of  valor,"  — afforded  ample  time  for  the 
discomfited  Mexican  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  re 
newed  exertions,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  possi 
bility  of  yet  driving  back  the  invaders. 

During  this  state  of  inactivity  and  mutual  prepara 
tion,  a  commissioner  from  the  United  States  govern 
ment,  authorized  to  treat  for  peace,  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz.  A  more  singular  and  injudicious  appointment 
was  probably  never  made,  under  circumstances  so 
grave.  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist  was  simply  a  clerk  in  the  state 
department  at  Washington,  having  neither  position, 
experience,  nor  talent,  to  qualify  him  for  so  important 
a  diplomatic  mission.  He  was  scarcely  known  out  of 
Washington.  His  name  had  never  been  heard  in 
Mexico.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  reason  for  the 
selection  of  such  a  man,  unless  it  was  intended  as  a 
deliberate  insult  both  to  the  Mexican  nation  and  to 
the  commanding  general  of  the  American  army.  Gen 
eral  Scott  received  the  commissioner  with  a  marked 
coldness,  which  seriously  offended  the  dignity  of  that 
functionary.  The  following  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
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war  will  serve,  not  only  to  indicate  the  feelings  of 
General  Scott  on  this  occasion,  but  to  show  the  true 
military  aspects  of  the  whole  transaction  :  — 

"  Mr.  Trist  arrived  here  on  the  14th  instant.  He  has 
not  done  me  the  honour  to  call  upon  me.  Possibly  he 
has  thought  the  compliment  of  a  first  visit  was  due 
to  him ! 

"  When  I  wrote  to  you  and  Mr.  Trist,  late  in  the 
night  of  the  7th  instant,  to  go  down  by  a  detachment 
of  horse  that  I  was  obliged  to  despatch  early  the  next 
morning,  I  had  not  time  to  defend  the  position  you  had 
forced  me  to  assume ;  I  shall  now  but  glance  at  that 
position.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Benton  has  publicly  declared, 
that  if  the  law  had  passed  making  him  general-in-chief 
of  the  United  States  armies  in  Mexico,  either  as  lieu 
tenant-general,  or  as  junior  major-general  over  seniors, 
the  power  would  have  been  given  him  not  only  of 
agreeing  to  an  armistice,  (which  would,  of  course,  have 
appertained  to  his  position,)  but  the  much  higher 
power  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered,  also,  that  in  my  letter  to  Major-General 
Taylor,  dated  June  12,  1846,  written  at  your  instance, 
and,  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  approved  by  the  cab 
inet,  his  power  to  agree  to  an  armistice  was  merely 
adverted  to  in  order  to  place  upon  it  certain  limitations. 
I  understand  your  letter  to  me  of  the  14th  ultimo  as 
not  only  taking  from  me,  the  commander  of  an  army 
under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  all  voice  or  ad 
vice  in  agreeing  to  a  truce  with  the  enemy,  but  as  an 
attempt  to  place  me  under  the  military  command  of 
Mr.  Trist ;  for  you  tell  me  that,  '  should  he  make 
known  to  you,  in  writing,  that  the  contingency  has 
occurred  in  consequence  of  which  the  president  is  will 
ing  that  further  active  military  operations  should  cease, 
you  will  regard  such  notice  as  a  direction  from  the 
president  to  suspend  them  until  further  orders  from 
this  department.' 

"  That  is,  I  am  required  to  respect  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Trist  here,  on  passing  events  purely  military,  as 
the  judgment  of  the  president,  who  is  some  two  thou 
sand  miles  off! 

"  I  suppose  this  is  to  be  the  second  attempt  of  the 
kind  ever  made  to  dishonour  a  general-in-chief  in  the 
field,  before  or  since  the  time  of  the  French  con 
vention. 

"  That  other  instance  occurred  in  your  absence  from 
Washington,  in  June,  1845,  when  Mr.  Bancroft,  acting 
secretary  of  war,  instructed  General  Taylor  in  certain 
matters  to  obey  the  orders  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  charge 


d'affaires  in  Texas ;  and  you  may  remember  the  let 
ter  that  I  wrote  to  General  Taylor,  with  the  permis 
sion  of  both  Mr.  Bancroft  and  yourself,  to  correct  that 
blunder. 

"  Whenever  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  president 
to  instruct  me,  directly  or  through  any  authorized  chan 
nel,  to  propose  or  to  agree  to  an  armistice  with  the 
enemy,  on  the  happening  of  any  given  contingency  or 
contingencies,  or  to  do  any  other  military  act,  I  shall 
most  promptly  and  cheerfully  obey  him  ;  but  I  entreat 
to  be  spared  the  personal  dishonour  of  being  again  re 
quired  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  state 
department  as  the  orders  of  the  constitutional  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

"  To  Mr.  Trist,  as  a  functionary  of  my  government, 
I  have  caused  to  be  shown,  since  his  arrival  here,  every 
proper  attention.  I  sent  the  chief  quartermaster  and 
an  aid-de-camp  to  show  him  the  rooms  I  had  ordered 
for  him.  I  have  caused  him  to  be  tendered  a  sentinel, 
to  be  placed  at  his  door  and  to  receive  his  orders.  I 
shall  from  time  to  time  send  him  word  of  my  personal 
movements,  and  I  shall  continue  to  show  him  all  other 
attentions  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  any  diplomatic 
functions  with  which  he  may  be  intrusted." 

This  letter  called  forth  from  the  war  department  a 
very  strong  and  pungent  reply.  The  secretary  ob 
serves  in  relation  to  the  letter  respecting  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Trist,  "  The  president  would  not  have  deemed 
it  proper  that  I  should  advert  again  to  this  subject,  but 
for  the  apprehension  he  has  that  your  course  may  ob 
struct  the  measures  he  has  taken  to  procure  a  peace. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  any  communication  made  by 
you  to  this  department,  that  you  have  executed  or  at 
tempted  to  execute  the  order  which  you  have  received 
to  forward  the  despatch  from  the  secretary  of  state 
addressed  to  the  Mexican  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  president  is,  however,  unwilling  to  believe  that 
you  have  not  done  your  duty  in  this  respect.  If  it  has 
not  been  sent,  he  presumes  that  you  have  not  been 
able  to  send  it,  and  that  you  will,  in  due  time,  explain 
the  causes  which  compelled  you  to  detain  it. 

"My  letter,  taken  by  itself,  neither  sustains  nor  ex 
cuses  such  an  interpretation  as  you  have  given  to  it; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Trist  was  directed  to  communicate  to  you,  and  which 
it  was  expected  would  have  been  communicated  with 
that  letter,  shows  how  idle  it  is  to  imagine  that  there 
was  any  attempt  to  place  you  '  under  the  military 
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command  of  Mr.  Trist,'  or  that  you  were  'required  to 
respect  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Trist  here,  (in  Mexico,)  on 
passing  events  purely  military,  as  the  judgment  of  the 
president,  who  is  some  two  thousand  miles  off.'  The 
respect  due  to  yourself,  as  well  as  that  due  to  the  presi 
dent,  who  had  placed  you  in  chief  command  of  our 
armies  in  Mexico,  should  have  made  you  extremely 
reluctant  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion,  even  on  adequate 
proof  of  the  fact ;  and  to  me  it  seems,  as  I  am  sure  it 
will  appear  to  others,  strange  indeed  that  you  have 
been  able  to  extract  any  such  inference  from  my  letter. 
You  and  Mr.  Trist  are  both  functionaries  of  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  with  important  public 
interests  confided  to  each  in  his  respective  sphere  of 
action :  cordial  cooperation  was  expected ;  duty  im 
posed  it ;  the  public  good,  the  cause  of  humanity,  de 
manded  it.  If  there  has  been  a  failure  in  this  respect, 
—  and  from  the  tenor  of  your  despatch  the  president 
fears  that  there  has  been,  —  a  high  responsibility  rests 
somewhere. 

"  In  relation  to  the  direction  for  an  armistice,  or  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  the  president,  after  duly  con 
sidering  all  you  have  said  on  the  subject,  does  not 
doubt  that  it  was  an  order  proper  and  right  for  him  to 
give,  and  consequently  one  which  you  were  bound  to 
obey.  He  sincerely  regrets  your  strange  misapprehen 
sion  of  it  ;  and  he  is  wholly  unable  to  conceive  how 
you  can  reconcile  with  duty  and  subordination  the 
making  of  it  a  topic  of  remark,  I  may  say  of  incidental 
reproof,  of  your  common  superior,  in  an  official  com 
munication  to  a  subordinate  officer  in  another  branch 
of  the  public  service." 

Mr.  Trist  continued  with  the  army  in  its  marches, 
and  finally  had  an  opportunity,  after  General  Scott  had 
"  conquered  a  peace,"  and  taken  possession  of  strong 
holds,  palaces,  and  citadels,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  vanquished.  In  doing  this,  he  transcended  his  or 
ders,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  president  and  his  cabi 
net,  and  fully  confirmed,  to  the  nation  and  the  world, 
General  Scott's  estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  place  to 
which  he  was  so  singularly  elevated. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Jalapa,  General  Scott  ad 
dressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  setting 
forth  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  true  state  of  the  bel 
ligerents,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on 
their  part,  and  his  wish,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  and  bring  his  work  to  a  close 
without  the  necessity  of  fighting  his  way  up  to  the 
"  halls  of  the  Montezumas."  It  is  an  admirable  docu 
ment,  and  worthy  of  preservation. 


"  The  General-in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Mexican  Nation. 

"  MEXICANS  :  The  late  events  of  the  war,  and  the 
measures  adopted  in  consequence  by  your  government, 
make  it  my  duty  to  address  you,  in  order  to  lay  before 
you  truths  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  because  they 
have  been  criminally  concealed  from  you.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  believe  me  singly  on  my  word,  —  though  he 
who  has  not  been  found  false  has  a  claim  to  be  be 
lieved,  —  but  to  judge  for  yourselves  of  these  truths, 
from  facts  within  the  view  and  scrutiny  of  you  all. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  war, 
which  the  United  States  were  forced  to  undertake  by 
insurmountable  causes,  we  regard  it  as  an  evil.  Wai- 
is  ever  such  to  both  belligerents ;  and  the  reason  and 
justice  of  the  case,  if  not  unknown  on  both  sides,  are 
in  dispute,  and  claimed  by  each.  You  have  proof  of 
this  truth,  as  well  as  we ;  for  in  Mexico,  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  have  existed,  and  do  exist,  two 
opposite  parties  —  one  desiring  peace  ;  another,  war. 

"  Governments,  however,  have  sacred  duties  to  per 
form,  from  which  they  cannot  swerve ;  and  these 
duties  frequently  impose,  from  national  considerations, 
a  silence  and  a  reserve  that  displease,  at  times,  the 
majority  of  those  who,  from  views  purely  personal  or 
private,  are  found  in  opposition  ;  to  which  governments 
can  pay  little  attention,  expecting  the  nation  to  repose 
in  them  the  confidence  due  to  a  magistracy  of  its  own 
selection. 

"  Considerations  of  high  policy  and  of  continental 
American  interests  precipitated  events,  in  spite  of  the 
circumspection  of  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  This 
cabinet,  ardently  desiring  to  terminate  all  differences 
with  Mexico,  spared  no  efforts  compatible  with  honour 
and  dignity.  It  cherished  the  most  flattering  hopes 
of  attaining  this  end  by  frank  explanations  and  reason 
ings  addressed  to  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  the 
virtuous  and  patriotic  government  of  General  Herrera. 
An  unexpected  misfortune  dispelled  these  hopes,  and 
closed  every  avenue  to  an  honourable  adjustment.  Your 
new  government  disregarded  your  national  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  continental  America,  and  yielded,  more 
over,  to  foreign  influences  the  most  opposed  to  those 
interests  —  the  most  fatal  to  the  future  of  Mexican 
liberty,  and  of  that  republican  system  which  the  Unite< 
States  hold  it  a  duty  to  preserve  and  to  protect.  Duty 
honour,  and  dignity  placed  us  under  the  necessity  of 
not  losing  a  season  of  which  the  monarchical  party 
was  fast  taking  advantage.  As  not  a  moment  was  to 
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be  lost,  we  acted  with  a  promptness  and  decision  suited 
to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  order  to  avoid  a  compli 
cation  of  interests  which  might  render  our  relations 
more  difficult  and  involved. 

"  Again :  in  the  course  of  civil  war,  the  government 
of  General  Paredes  was  overthrown.  We  could  not  hut 
look  upon  this  as  a  fortunate  event,  believing  that  any 
other  administration,  representing  Mexico,  would  be 
less  deluded,  more  patriotic,  and  more  prudent ;  look 
ing  to  the  common  good,  weighing  probabilities, 
strength,  resources,  and,  above  all,  the  general  opinion 
as  to  the  inevitable  results  of  a  national  war.  We 
were  deceived  —  as  perhaps  you,  Mexicans,  were  also 
deceived  —  in  judging  of  the  real  intentions  of  General 
Santa  Anna,  whom  you  recalled,  and  whom  our  gov 
ernment  permitted  to  return. 

"  Under  this  state  of  things,  the  Mexican  nation  has 
seen  the  results  lamented  by  all,  and  by  us  most  sin 
cerely  ;  for  we  appreciate,  as  is  due,  the  valour  and 
noble  decision  of  those  unfortunate  men  who  go  to 
battle,  ill  conducted,  worse  cared  for,  and  almost  always 
enforced  by  violence,  deceit,  or  perfidy. 

"  We  are  witnesses  —  and  we  shall  not  be  taxed  with 
partiality,  as  a  party  interested,  when  we  lament  with 
surprise  —  that  the  heroic  behaviour  of  the  garrison  of 
Vera  Cruz,  in  its  valiant  defence,  has  been  aspersed  by 
the  general  who  had  just  been  routed  and  put  to  shame 
ful  flight  at  Buena  Vista,  by  a  force  far  inferior  to  his 
own ;  that  the  same  general  rewarded  the  insurgents 
of  the  capital, — promoters  of  civil  war, — and  heaped 
outrage  on  those  who  had  just  acquired  for  themselves 
singular  distinction  by  a  resistance  beyond  expectation, 
and  of  admirable  decision. 

"  Finally,  the  bloody  event  of  Cerro  Gordo  has  plain 
ly  shown  the  Mexican  nation  what  it  may  reasonably 
expect,  if  it  longer  continues  blind  to  its  real  situation 
—  a  situation  to  which  it  has  been  brought  by  some  of 
its  generals,  whom  it  has  most  distinguished,  and  in 
whom  it  has  most  confided. 

"  The  hardest  heart  would  have  been  moved  to  grief, 
in  contemplating  any  battle-field  of  Mexico,  a  moment 
ifter  the  last  struggle.  Those  generals  whom  the  na 
tion  has  paid,  without  service  rendered,  for  so  many 
years,  have,  in  the  day  of  need,  with  some  honourable 
exceptions,  but  served  to  injure  her  by  their  bad  exam 
ple  or  unskilfulness.  The  dead  and  wounded  on  those 
fields  received  no  marks  of  military  distinction,  sharing 
alike  the  sad  fate  which  has  been  the  same  from  Palo 
Alto  to  Cerro  Gordo  ;  the  dead  remained  unburied,  and 
the  wounded  abandoned  to  the  clemency  and  charity  of 


the  victor.  Soldiers  who  go  to  battle,  knowing  they 
have  such  reward  to  look  for,  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  most  heroic  ;  for  they  are  stimulated  by  no  hope  of 
glory,  nor  remembrance,  nor  a  sigh  —  not  c'ven  a 
grave. 

"Again:  contemplate,  honourable  Mexicans,  the  lot 
of  peaceful  and  industrious  citizens  in  all  classes  of 
your  country.  The  possessions  of  the  church  menaced, 
and  presented  as  an  allurement  to  revolution  and  an 
archy  ;  the  fortunes  of  rich  proprietors  pointed  out  for 
the  plunder  of  armed  ruffians ;  the  merchant  and  the 
mechanic,  the  husbandman  and  the  manufacturer,  bur 
dened  with  contributions,  excises,  monopolies,  duties  on 
consumption,  and  surrounded  by  officers  and  collectors 
of  these  odious  internal  customs ;  the  man  of  letters 
and  the  legislator ;  the  freeman  of  knowledge,  who 
dares  to  speak,  persecuted,  without  trial,  by  some  fac 
tion,  or  by  the  very  rulers  who  abuse  their  power  ; 
and  criminals,  unpunished,  are  set  at  liberty,  as  were 
those  of  Perote.  What,  then,  Mexicans,  is  the  liberty 
of  which  you  boast  ? 

"  I  will  not  believe  that  Mexicans  of  the  present  day 
want  the  courage  to  confess  errors  which  do  not  dis 
honour  them,  or  to  adopt  a  system  of  true  liberty  — 
one  of  peace  and  union  with  their  brethren  and  neigh 
bours  of  the  north. 

"  Neither  can  I  believe  Mexicans  ignorant  of  the  in 
famy  of  the  calumnies  put  forth  by  the  press,  in  order 
to  excite  hostility  against  us.  No  ;  public  spirit  cannot 
be  created  nor  animated  by  falsehood.  We  have  not 
profaned  your  temples,  nor  abused  your  women,  nor 
seized  your  property,  as  they  would  have  you  believe. 
We  say  it  with  pride,  and  we  confirm  it  by  an  appeal 
to  your  bishops  and  the  curates  of  Tampico,  Tuzpan, 
Matamoras,  Monterey,  Yera  Cruz,  and  Jalapa ;  to  all 
the  clergy,  civil  authorities,  and  inhabitants  of  all  the 
places  we  have  occupied. 

"  We  adore  the  same  God  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  our 
army,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is 
Catholic,  like  yourselves.  We  punish  crime  wherever 
we  find  it,  and  reward  merit  and  virtue. 

"  The  army  of  the  United  States  respects,  and  will 
ever  respect,  private  property  of  every  class,  and  the 
property  of  the  Mexican  church.  Woe  to  him  who  does 
not  —  where  we  are. 

"  Mexicans:  the  past  is  beyond  remedy,  but  the  fu 
ture  may  yet  be  controlled.  I  have  repeatedly  declared 
to  you  that  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  peace  —  desire  your  sincere  friendship. 
Abandon,  then,  state  prejudices ;  cease  to  be  the  sport 
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of  private  ambition,  and  conduct  yourselves  like  a  great 
American  nation.  Abandon  at  once  those  old  colo 
nial  habits,  and  learn  to  be  truly  free  —  truly  repub 
lican.  You  may  then  soon  attain  prosperity  and 
happiness,  of  which  you  possess  all  the  elements  ;  but 
remember  that  you  are  Americans,  and  that  your  hap 
piness  is  not  to  come  from  Europe. 

"  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  say  to  you,  with  equal 
frankness,  that,  were  it  necessary,  an  army  of  one  hun 
dred  thousand  Americans  would  soon  be  among  you  ; 
and  that  the  United  States,  if  forced  to  terminate  by 
arms  their  differences  with  you,  would  not  do  it  in  an 
uncertain  or  precarious,  or  still  less  in  a  dishonourable 
manner.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligent  peo 
ple  of  this  country  to  doubt  their  knowledge  of  our 
power. 

"  The  system  of  forming  guerilla  parties  to  annoy  us 
will,  I  assure  you,  produce  only  evils  to  this  country, 
and  none  to  our  army,  which  knows  how  to  protect 
itself,  and  how  to  proceed  against  such  cutthroats ; 
and  if,  so  far  from  calming  resentments  and  passions, 
you  try  to  irritate,  you  will  but  force  upon  us  the  hard 
necessity  of  retaliation.  In  that  event,  you  cannot 
blame  us  for  the  consequences  which  will  fall  upon 
yourselves. 

"  I  shall  march  with  this  army  upon  Puebla  and 
Mexico.  I  do  not  conceal  this  from  you.  From  those 
capitals  I  may  again  address  you.  We  desire  peace, 
friendship,  and  union ;  it  is  for  you  to  choose  whether 
you  prefer  continued  hostilities.  In  either  case,  be 
assured  I  will  keep  my  word. 

HEAD-QUAKTERS  OF  THE  ARMY,    > 
JALAPA,  May  11,  1847."         5 

This  proclamation  of  General  Scott  was  highly 
commended  by  all  parties  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  Mexico,  who  would  have  yielded  at  once 
to  its  generous  suggestions,  if  they  had  been  free  to 
act  for  themselves.  They  were  entirely  in  the  power 
of  their  military  leaders.  The  secretary  of  war  thus 
commended  the  proclamation  :  — 

"  I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  president  the 
copy  of  your  proclamation  to  the  Mexican  nation  of 
the  llth  of  May.  The  considerations  you  have  pre 
sented  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  as  inducements  to  them 
to  wish  for  peace  and  to  concur  in  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  desirable  object,  are  well  select 
ed  and  ably  enforced.  As  it  could  not  have  been  your 
design  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  war,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  authoritative 


exposition  of  the  views  of  the  executive  in  this  respect ; 
but  he  regards  it  as  a  document  containing  '  topics  and 
sentiments  the  most  likely  to  find  a  response  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
justice,  moderation,  and  peace.'  Such  were  properly 
the  scope  and  end  of  the  proclamation,  and  most  ably 
have  they  been  carried  out." 

Senor  Auvaya  was  now  president  of  Mexico  ad  in 
terim.  The  Mexican  congress  was  in  session.  So 
excited  and  exasperated  were  they,  on  receiving  tidings 
of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
that  they  "  passed  many  violent  decrees,  breathing  war 
to  the  uttermost  against  the  United  States ;  declaring 
that  the  executive  should  have  no  power  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  or  even  an  armistice,  and  denouncing  as  a 
traitor  any  Mexican  functionary  who  should  entertain 
either  proposition."  While  the  punishment  of  treason 
was  thus  proclaimed  against  any  one  who  should  pre 
sume  to  speak  of  peace,  the  executive  officers  were  en 
dowed  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  greatest  activity  prevailed.  The 
guerilla  system  was  strongly  recommended  and  fostered. 
A  levy  en  masse  was  ordered,  the  capital  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
to  put  the  fortifications  of  the  city  in  the  best  possible 
condition  of  defence. 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  existing  gorernment 
and  the  capital,  it  required  something  more  than  the 
issuing  of  a  proclamation  by  General  Scott,  or  the 
waving  of  an  olive-branch  by  Mr.  Trist,  to  restore  the 
nation  to  its  right  mind. 

Preparations  for  an  advance  upon  the  capital  of 
Mexico  were  at  length  completed,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  General  Worth  took  up  his  line  of  march  from 
Perote.  On  the  15th  he  arrived  at  Puebla,  and  took 
possession  of  the  city  without  resistance.  General 
Santa  Anna  had  arrived  there  but  a  few  days  before, 
expecting  to  find  supplies  of  money,  ammunition,  arms, 
and  men,  and  resolved  to  make  another  stand  in  defence 
of  the  passage  to  the  capital.  To  his  dismay,  however, 
he  found  no  preparations  for  defence,  no  means  to  em 
ploy  for  that  purpose,  and  no  spirit  in  the  people  to 
second  his  design.  Forcible  exactions  were  attempted, 
but  without  success.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were  all 
he  could  obtain,  even  by  force.  It  is  due  to  Santa 
Anna  to  say,  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  induce,  and 
even  to  compel,  the  place  to  make  a  stand.  But  there 
were  absolute  terror  and  perfect  apathy  with  the  people, 
and  with  the  governor,  Don  Rafael  Inzunza,  a  full  con 
viction  that  defence  was  impossible  in  the  then  state 
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of  the  city.     Santa  Anna  was  requested  to  evacuate, 
and  leave  the  place  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 

Resolved,  if  possible,  to  do  something  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  and  attach  some  little  eclat  to  his  own  position, 
.  Santa  Anna  attempted  to  surprise  and  cut  off  the 
American  advance.  Throwing  forward  a  strong  body 
of  horse,  by  a  circuitous  and  concealed  route,  to  occu 
py  the  height  of  Chacapa,  which  overlooks  the  town 
of  Amozoc,  he  thought  to  place  himself  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  American  advance,  of  which  Gen 
eral  Worth  led  the  van  and  General  duitman  the  rear. 
But  Worth  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  was  already 
at  Amozoc,  though  unaware  of  his  approach.  Instead 
of  surprising  his  enemy,  however,  Santa  Anna  was 
himself  surprised,  and  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss.  General  Worth  was  not  aware  of  the  designs  of 
the  Mexican,  until  the  head  of  his  column  was  seen 
winding  along  the  mountain  side,  and  endeavoring  to 
conceal  itself  in  the  thickets,  the  object  being  to  pass 
Amozoc,  attack  Q,uitman,  and  thus  compel  Worth  to 
fall  back.  Not  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
or  what  force  he  had  to  contend  with,  General  Worth 
immediately  threw  the  guns  of  the  siege  train  into 
battery  at  the  angles  of  the  plaza  of  the  village,  and 
sent  out  corps  of  observation  by  different  routes.  Sup 
posing,  from  their  movements,  that  the  enemy  had 
Quitman's  corps  in  view,  he  sent  a  detachment,  under 
Colonel  Garland,  in  that  direction.  On  passing  out  of 
the  village,  a  long  column  of  lancers  was  seen  moving 
rapidly  down  on  the  right.  Their  number  was  after 
wards  ascertained  to  be  three  thousand,  unsupported 
by  infantry  or  artillery.  When  the  head  of  the  column 
reached  a  point  opposite  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
batteries  opened  a  rapid  and  effective  fire.  A  few 
rounds  sufficed  to  break  and  scatter  the  column.  Fly 
ing  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  it  soon  after  reunited,  and 
resumed  its  march  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 
The  2d  artillery  and  8th  infantry,  with  two  sections 
of  the  light  batteries,  were  put  upon  its  track,  when 
suddenly  it  swerved  to  the  left,  and  disappeared  among 
the  hills.  Retreating  by  the  slope  of  the  Malinche, 
and  traversing,  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue,  a  por 
tion  of  country  which  was  every  where  broken  by 
deep  gullies,  or  tangled  with  almost  impenetrable 
thickets,  they  arrived,  a  little  before  sunset,  at  Puebla, 
weary,  dispirited,  and  their  numbers  somewhat  reduced. 
General  Santa  Anna  led  this  enterprise  in  person. 

The  result  of  this  adventure  tended  in  no  way  to 
rouse  the  authorities  of  Puebla  to  measures  of  resist 
ance  or  defence  ;  and  General  Santa  Anna,  after  seizing 


!  all  the  horses  he  could  find  for  the  use  of  his  cavalry, 
left  the  city  early  the  next  morning,  continuing  his 
retreat  towards  Mexico.  The  same  day,  the  15th  of 
May,  General  Worth  entered  the  city,  the  authorities 
having  come  out  three  miles  to  meet  him,  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  capitulation. 

Santa  Anna  now  fixed  his  head-quarters,  temporarily, 
at  the  village  of  St.  Martin  Teamalucan,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Mexico.  His  recent  defeats  had  lost 
him  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  people  to  a  great 
extent.  A  new  election,  or,  rather,  an  attempt  at  an 
election,  had  just  passed,  resulting  in  no  choice.  This 
left  the  general  still  in  power,  till  a  new  election. 
Having,  by  great  exertions,  increased  the  force  of  the 
army,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  show  of  power  and  resolu 
tion,  he  hastened  to  the  capital,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  there  to  reestablish  himself  with  the  people. 
The  city  was  distracted  with  contending  factions. 
The  government  was  a  mere  name,  a  shadow,  under 
which  unprincipled  men  sought  to  accomplish  their 
private  ends.  Santa  Anna,  possessed  of  the  extraor 
dinary  powers  so  recently  conferred  by  congress,  seized 
his  personal  enemies,  and  shut  them  up  in  prison,  or 
assigned  them  to  distant  service.  Almonte  was  incar 
cerated  at  San  Jago,  and  Arista  at  Acapulco.  Busta- 
mente  was  ordered  to  Sinaloa,  and  Ampudia  to  Cuer- 
navaca.  This  done,  Santa  Anna  resigned  the  presi 
dency,  on  the  29th  of  May.  His  example  was  soon 
followed  by  several  generals,  the  veteran  Bravo  at  their 
head,  and  all  appeared  in  irretrievable  confusion. 

Having  thus  "  sacrificed  himself  for  the  public 
good,"  and  lain  four  days  upon  the  altar,  exposed  to 
the  admiration  of  the  people  and  the  army,  who 
knew  not  which  way  to  look  for  a  leader,  he  rose, 
suddenly,  on  the  2d  of  June,  withdrew  his  resignation, 
on  which  congress  had  taken  no  action,  and  resumed 
the  dictator.  The  Mexicans  were  once  more  roused 
to  vigorous  action.  Reinforcements  to  the  army 
were  rapidly  concentrating,  and  the  work  of  fortifying 
the  city  at  every  point  was  pushed  with  the  greatest 
energy.  Battalion  after  battalion  poured  in  from  the 
different  cities  and  states  of  the  republic ;  each  sent  its 
guns  for  the  defence ;  while  many  more  were  in  the 
process  of  casting,  at  a  newly-established  foundery  near 
the  capital ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of  June,  the  dictator 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  reinforcements  did  not  arrive  as  fast  as  General 
Scott  expected,  and  he  was  detained  in  a  state  of 
"  masterly  inactivity  "  nearly  all  summer.  Impatient 
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of  the  long  delay,  and  knowing  the  heavy  force  already 
collecting  about  the  capital  of  Mexico,  he  thought  it 
best  to  concentrate  his  own  forces.  He  accordingly, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  ordered  up  the  garrison  from  Jalapa 
to  Puebla,  keeping  possession  of  the  castle  of  Perote, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick.  This  left  the  whole 
route  from  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  unguarded,  and  open 
to  the  enemy.  Parties  of  guerillas  were  skulking 
about  in  all  directions,  to  cut  off  stragglers  from  the 
army,  and  to  plunder  the  trains  on  their  way  to  head 
quarters.  These  banditti  were  now  well  organized,  hav 
ing  a  secret  understanding  with  the  dictator.  Colonel 
Cenobio,  a  notorious  chief  among  them,  held  his  ren 
dezvous  near  Mango  de  Clavo,  the  magnificent  hacienda 
of  Santa  Anna.  Serious  losses  were  incurred  in  this 
way  by  the  Americans,  and  many  valuable  lives  were 
sacrificed.  On  the  4th  of  June,  Colonel  Mclntosh 
marched  from  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  train  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  wagons,  and  a  command  of  two  com 
panies  of  mounted  and  one  of  dismounted  dragoons, 
and  sjx  of  infantry.  General  Cadwallader  followed 
him,  on  the  8th,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  and 
two  mountain  howitzers.  On  the  10th,  he  overtook 
Mclntosh,  both  having  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
guerilleros,  who  amused  themselves  by  firing  at  a  long 
range  from  behind  the  shelter  of  rock,  or  tree,  or  mound, 
and  then  retiring  from  pursuit.  They  also  succeeded 
in  robbing  some  of  the  wagons.  On  the  llth,  the  train 
arrived  at  the  National  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Rio  de 
la  Antigua,  a  few  miles  below  Cerro  Gordo.  Here  the 
enemy  was  found  to  be  in  considerable  force,  having 
possession  of  the  bridge,  and  of  the  surrounding  heights. 
The  position  was  strong  and  well  posted.  It  was  near 
night,  and  the  full  force  of  the  enemy  was  not  seen. 
Cadwallader  ordered  an  instant  charge  by  a  detach 
ment  of  dragoons,  at  the  same  time  bringing  his  howit 
zers  to  bear.  When  the  dragoons  reached  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  the  hills  on  either  side  were  suddenly 
lighted  up  by  the  flash  of  five  hundred  muskets.  The 
dragoons  were  thrown  into  confusion,  recoiled,  and 
seemed  about  giving  way,  but  immediately  rallied 
under  the  voice  and  example  of  their  commander, 
Lieutenant  Maury,  and  carried  the  point.  Had  the 
Americans  been  in  the  position  of  the  Mexicans,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  man  left  to  tell  how  the  adven 
ture  fared.  The  American  soldiers  take  sure  aim  in 
fighting,  which  soon  decides  a  conflict.  The  Mexi 
cans  generally  fire  at  random,  as  if  the  flash  and  the 
noise  were  to  frighten  the  enemy,  or  the  lead  to  find 
its  own  way  to  his  heart. 
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A  temporary  barricade,  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  road,  was  instantly  carried,  and,  the  infantry 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  the  dragoons,  the  enemy 
were  dislodged,  and  driven  back  in  great  disorder. 
The  Americans  lost,  in  this  affair,  thirty-two  men  in 
the  ranks,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  drivers, 
and  other  persons  attendant  upon  the  train.  On  the 
13th,  the  march  was  resumed,  the  enemy  hovering  on 
its  flanks  all  the  way  to  Jalapa,  and  firing  from  the 
thickets,  and  from  behind  the  rocks,  inflicting  a  severe 
loss  both  in  men  and  animals. 

At  the  pass  of  La  Hoya  a  similar  reception  was 
prepared  for  the  train.  The  heights  commanding  the 
pass  were  occupied  by  gnerilleros,  and  the  passage- 
was  fiercely  disputed,  but  carried  without  much  loss. 
Joined  by  Colonel  Childs  at  Jalapa,  the  train  moved  on 
to  Perote,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Pillow, 
who  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  17th,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Though  annoyed,  in  all  its  march,  by  small  par 
ties  of  skulking  guerilleros,  and  threatened  with  serious 
opposition  at  the  pass  of  El  Final,  the  column  reached 
Puebla  on  the  8th  of  July.  By  these  accessions,  Gen 
eral  Scott's  force  was  increased  to  more  than  ten  thou 
sand.  General  Pierce,  who  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  19th 
of  July,  with  a  command  of  three  thousand  men, 
reached  head-quarters,  at  Puebla,  early  in  August,  hav 
ing  encountered  the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
those  who  preceded  him,  and  having  lost,  by  the 
guerillas  and  by  disease,  nearly  five  hundred  of  his  men. 

By  the  6th  of  August,  the  army  was  ready  to  com 
mence  its  march  on  Mexico.  Just  at  this  moment,  a 
communication  was  received,  through  secret  agents, 
from  the  president-general  of  Mexico,  of  a  character  so 
singular,  that,  had  it  purported  to  come  from  any  other 
man  in  the  wide  world,  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  forgery.  But,  as  nothing  in  the  way  of  duplicity, 
cunning,  or  treason,  was  out  of  character  with  Santa 
Anna,  it  was  received  as  a  genuine  proposal,  and  treated 
as  such.  It  suggested  that,  as  the  Mexicans  relied  upon 
their  defences  and  their  army  of  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  and  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  annihilate  the 
Americans  on  their  approach  to  the  city,  the  only  hope 
of  securing  a  peace  was  in  once  more  attacking  and 
carrying  some  of  their  strongholds.  It  accordingly 
proposed  that  General  Scott  should  march  into  the 
valley  with  his  whole  force,  assault  and  carry  one  of 
the  outworks  of  the  Mexican  line  of  defence,  its  sworn 
defender  conniving  at  and  permitting  it ;  and  then,  in 
the  moment  of  gaining  so  signal  an  advantage,  send  in 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  offer  to  negotiate.  A  previous  prop- 
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ositiou  had  been  made  to  purchase  a  peace,  by  placing 
at  the  private  disposal  of  the  "  invincible  "  Mexican  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  desire  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
blood  was  all  that  induced  the  American  commander 
to  listen  to  such  proposals.  He  knew  the  character  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  was  as  willing  to  buy  the  man 
who  was  willing  to  be  sold,  as  to  fight  the  man  who, 
for  a  price,  could  secretly  consent  beforehand  to  be 
beaten.  There  was  a  division  in  the  council  in  respect 
to  these  propositions.  So  little  confidence  was  reposed 
in  the  integrity  of  Santa  Anna,  that  no  one  was  will 
ing  to  risk  even  a  delay  of  action  upon  the  responsi 
bility  of  his  word.  Yet  all  were  desirous  of  accom 
plishing  the  great  end  of  the  war,  by  peaceable  means 
if  they  could.  General  Scott  was  strongly  inclined  to 
meet  the  propositions  as  they  rose,  but  could  not  bring 
himself  to  consent,  after  a  partial  victory,  to  seem  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  non-committal 
answer,  which  left  both  parties  free  to  act  according  to 
their  own  subsequent  views  of  duty  and  interest. 

The  crisis  of  the  war  was  now  at  hand.  The 
capital  of  Mexico,  the  first  and  oldest  city  in  the 
western  world,  the  jewel  of  Central  America,  was 
about  to  be  attacked  —  a  city  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  remarkably  well  situated 
for  defence,  and  defended,  at  every  assailable  point, 
by  fortifications  deemed  absolutely  impregnable,  and 
guarded  by  a  well-appointed  army  of  more  than  three 
times  the  force  of  the  assailants.  The  contest  was  one 
of  the  most  unequal  that  ever  was  waged.  That  of 
Cortez  with  Montezuma,  in  the  same  beautiful  valley, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  was  scarcely  more 
rash  and  daring.  He  had  horses  and  fire-arms,  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Aztecs,  and  against 
which  their  simple  arrows  and  their  naked  bodies 
were  no  defence.  He  had,  also,  the  friendship  and 
assistance  of  powerful  tribes  of  natives,  the  natural 
enemies  of  Montezuma.  The  Americans  had  no  such 
advantage.  Every  thing  was  against  them  but  their 
own  indomitable  courage,  and  the  very  exigency  of 
their  case.  They  well  knew  that  victory  or  annihila 
tion  were  their  only  alternatives.  A  single  defeat 
would  have  been  their  instant  ruin.  If  they  had  fal 
tered  or  given  way  at  a  single  point,  it  would  have 
nerved  every  arm  in  Mexico  to  resist  and  exterminate 
them.  The  doubtful  and  timid  would  have  become 
bold  as  lions.  Those  who  had  been  disposed,  from 
fear  or  advantage,  to  show  them  respect,  or  to  supply 
their  wants,  would  have  combined  en  masse,  to  crush 
them  ;  all  factions,  and  all  leaders,  would  have  united, 


each  vying  with  the  other  to  immolate,  on  the  altar  of 
their  country,  the  greatest  possible  number  of  their 
ruthless  invaders.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
American  army  took  up  their  last  line  of  march,  and 
entered  the  valley  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  fixed  at  Ayot- 
la,  a  small  village  on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Lako 
Chalco. 

An  extraordinary  energy  seemed  to  have  taken  pos 
session  of  the  Mexican  troops.  A  determination  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity  appeared  to  govern  them 
all.  Those  persons  who  had  hitherto  been  anxious 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  now  hesitated  to  utter 
their  sentiments,  and  all  seemed  resolved  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  their  country.  Fortifications  were  re 
paired,  cannon  cast,  and  powder  manufactured  with 
great  industry.  The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by 
Santa  Anna  was,  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Americans 
in  his  intrenchments,  while  the  army  of  the  north,  un 
der  General  Valencia,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the 
Mexican  troops,  was  ordered  to 'assail  the  invaders  in 
the  rear.  The  first  barrier  to  the  advance  of  General 
Scott  was  the  truly  formidable  position  of  El  Penon. 
This  was  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Tezcuco,  strongly  fortified,  and  commanding  the  great 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  city.  On  the  southern 
line  of  the  city  were  the  fortifications  of  Mexical- 
cingo,  San  Antonio,  the  Convent,  and  the  bridge  of 
Churubusco.  Its  south-western  side  was  defended  by 
the  fortress  of  Chapultepec.  The  north,  from  whence 
no  danger  of  attack  could  be  apprehended,  was  only 
protected  by  three  garitas ;  while  the  eastern  part, 
where  it  was  supposed  the  Americans  would  make  the 
most  formidable  demonstration,  was  defended  by  El 
Penon.  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  brigade  of  General 
Leon  marched  out  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  cov 
ering  that  fortification.  Santa  Anna  himself  visited  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  final  orders  for  its  defence. 

On  the  12th,  a  daring  and  successful  reconnaissance 
of  El  Penon  was  effected.  As  the  party  approached, 
a  Mexican,  in  the  proud  confidence  that  the  place  was 
absolutely  impregnable,  jumped  upon  the  parapet,  and 
shouted  defiance  to  the  invaders.  On  the  13th,  a  de 
tachment,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Smith,  ventured  into  the  narrow  valley  beyond  El 
Penon,  to  reconnoitre  Mexicalcingo.  This  was  the 
most  daring  reconnaissance  of  the  whole  war.  To  ac 
complish  it,  a  handful  of  men  were  obliged  to  traverse 
a  narrow  pass  between  two  of  the  most  formidable  of 
the  enemy's  strongholds,  where  they  were  in  the  mosi 
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imminent  danger  of  being  shut  up  between  two  fires, 
without  the  possibility  of  an  escape.  The  adventure 
was  ably  and  successfully  conducted.  The  two  great 
outposts  of  the  city  were  declared  to  be  impregnablCj 
and  consequently  the  ordinary  route  to  its  gates  was 
impracticable.  The  army  was  encamped,  in  divisions, 
in  several  small  villages  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Chalco.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan 
having  volunteered  to  reconnoitre  the  road  around  the 
southern  shore  of  that  lake,  and  found  it  practicable, 
the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  on  the  15th,  with 
a  view  to  reach  the  capital  by  its  southern  approach, 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  those  formida 
ble  outposts  in  the  northern  valley.  The  southern 
line  of  defence  was  by  no  means  feebly  fortified.  It 
consisted  of  several  points,  no  one  of  them,  except  San 
Antonio,  to  be  compared  to  El  Penon  or  Mexicalcingo, 
but  altogether  presenting  an  appalling  barrier  to  so 
small  an  army.  San  Antonio,  Contreras,  San  Angel, 
Churubusco,  Tacubaya,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapul- 
tepec,  were  each  in  succession  to  be  carried,  before  they 
could  reach  the  city,  which,  with  their  ranks  thinned, 
and  their  strength  exhausted  by  so  many  hard-fought 
battles,  might  prove  the  most  difficult  conquest  of  all. 
The  events  of  the  first  few  days  that  followed  this 
movement  will  be  given  in  the  language  of  General 
Scott's  official  report  to  the  war  department.  If  it 
seem  partial  and  one  sided,  it  will  have,  at  least, 
the  advantage  of  coming  fresh  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  ought  to  have  known  every  circumstance  accu 
rately,  and  whose  successes  were  so  brilliant  and  unin 
terrupted,  that  he  could  well  afford  to  allow  to  his 
enemy  every  advantage  which  they  could  with  any 
propriety  claim  ;  and,  as  it  details  the  actions,  and  ap 
plauds  the  gallantry  of  his  officers  and  men,  it  is  wholly 
free  from  that  distasteful  egotism  which  usually  char 
acterizes  the  narratives  of  personal  exploits.  It  com 
mences  at  San  Augustin,  the  last  unfortified  village  on 
the  south-western  border  of  Lake  Xochimilcos 

"  Arriving  here  on  the  18th,  Worth's  division  and 
Harney's  cavalry  were  pushed  forward  a  league,  to 
reconnoitre,  and  to  carry  or  to  mask  San  Antonio,  on 
the  direct  road  to  the  capital.  This  village  was  found 
strongly  defended  by  field-works,  heavy  guns,  and  a 
numerous  garrison.  It  could  only  be  turned  by  in 
fantry  to  the  left,  over  a  field  of  volcanic  rocks  and 
lava;  for,  to  our  right,  the  ground  was  too  boggy. 
It  was  soon  ascertained,  by  the  daring  engineers,  Cap 
tain  Mason  and  Lieutenants  Stevens  and  Tower,  that 
the  point  could  only  be  approached,  by  the  front,  over 


a  narrow  causeway,  flanked  with  wet  ditches  of  great 
depth.  Worth  was  ordered  not  to  attack,  but  to 
threaten  and  to  mask  the  place. 

"  The  first  shot  fired  from  San  Antonio,  on  the  18th, 
killed  Captain  S.  Thornton,*  2d  dragoons,  a  gallant 
officer,  who  was  covering  the  operations  with  his 
company. 

"  The  same  day,  a  reconnaissance  was  commenced  to 
the  left  of  San  Augustin,  first  over  difficult  mounds, 
and  farther  on,  over  the  same  field  of  volcanic  rocks 
arid  lava,  which  extends  to  the  mountains,  some  five 
miles  from  San  Antonio  towards  Magdalena.  This 
reconnaissance  was  continued  by  Captain  Lee,  assisted 
by  Lieutenants  Beauregard  and  Tower,  all  of  the  en 
gineers  ;  who  were  joined,  in  the  afternoon,  by  Major 
Smith,  of  the  same  corps.  Other  divisions  coming  up, 
Pillow's  was  advanced  to  make  a  practicable  road  for 
heavy  artillery,  and  Twiggs's  thrown  farther  in  front, 
to  cover  that  operation  ;  for,  by  the  partial  reconnais 
sance  of  yesterday,  Captain  Lee  discovered  a  large 
corps  of  observation  in  that  direction,  with  a  detach 
ment  of  which  his  supports  of  cavalry  and  foot  under 
Captain  Kearney  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham,  re 
spectively,  had  a  successful  skirmish. 

"  By  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  the  advanced  di 
visions  came  to  a  point  where  the  new  road  could  only 
be  continued  under  the  direct  fire  of  twenty- two  pieces 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  most  of  them  of  large  calibre, 
placed  in  a  strong  intrenched  camp,  to  oppose  our 
operations,  and  surrounded  by  every  advantage  of 
ground,  besides  immense  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infan 
try,  hourly  reenforced  from  the  city,  over  an  excellent 
road  beyond  the  volcanic  field,  and  consequently  en 
tirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  cavalry  and  artillery. 

"  Arriving  on  the  ground  an  hour  later,  I  found  that 
Pillow's  and  Twiggs's  division  had  advanced  to  dis 
lodge  the  enemy,  picking  their  way  (all  officers  on 
foot)  along  his  front,  and  extending  themselves  towards 
the  road,  from  the  city  and  the  enemy's  left.  Captain 
Magruder's  field  battery,  of  twelve  and  six-pounders, 
and  Lieutenant  Callender's  battery  of  mountain  howit 
zers  and  rockets,  had  also,  with  great  difficulty,  been 
advanced  within  range  of  the  intrenched  camp.  These 
batteries,  most  gallantly  served,  suffered  much,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  from  the  enemy's  superior 
metal. 

"The  battle,  though  mostly  stationary,  continued 


*  The  same  officer  who  had  been  the  first  victim  of  the  war  near 
Matamoras,  where  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner. 
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to  rage,  with  great  violence,  until  nightfall.  General 
P.  F.  Smith's  and  Colonel  Riley's  brigades,  supported 
by  Generals  Pierce  and  Cadwallader's  brigades,  were 
more  than  three  hours  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  along  the  almost  impassable  ravine  in 
front  and  to  the  left  of  the  intrenched  camp.  Besides 
the  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  the  camp  and  ravine 
were  defended  closely  by  masses  of  infantry,  and  these 
again  supported  by  clouds  of  cavalry  at  hand  and  hov 
ering  in  view.  Consequently,  no  decided  impression 
could  be  made  by  daylight  on  the  enemy's  most  for 
midable  position,  because,  independent  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  ravine,  our  infantry,  unaccompanied  by  cavalry 
and  artillery,  could  not  advance  in  column  without 
being  mowed  down  by  the  grape  and  canister  of  the 
batteries,  nor  advance  in  line  without  being  ridden 
over  by  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry.  All  our  corps, 
however,  including  Magruder's  and  Callender's  last 
batteries,  not  only  maintained  the  exposed  positions 
early  gained,  but  all  attempted  charges  upon  them,  re 
spectively, —  particularly  on  Riley,  twice  closely  en 
gaged  with  cavalry  in  greatly  superior  numbers,  —  were 
repulsed  and  punished. 

"  From  an  eminence,  soon  after  arriving  near  the 
scene,  I  observed  the  church  and  hamlet  of  Contreras, 
(or  Ansalda,)  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the  capital, 
through  the  intrenched  camp,  to  Magdalena ;  and  see 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  stream  of  reenforcements 
advancing  by  that  road  from  the  city,  I  ordered  Colonel 
Morgan,  with  his  regiment,  till  then  held  in  reserve  by 
Pillow,  to  move  forward,  and  to  occupy  Contreras,  (or 
Ansalda,)  being  persuaded,  if  occupied,  it  would  ar 
rest  the  enemy's  reenforcements,  and  ultimately  decide 
the  battle. 

"  Riley  was  already  on  the  enemy's  left,  in  advance 
of  the  hamlet.  A  few  minutes  later,  Brigadier-General 
Shields,  with  his  volunteer  brigade,  coming  up,  under 
my  orders,  from  San  Augustin,  I  directed  Shields  to 
follow  and  to  sustain  Morgan.  These  corps,  over  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  ground  —  partially  covered  with 
a  low  forest  —  before  described,  reached  Contreras,  and 
found  Cadwallader's  brigade  in  position,  observing  the 
formidable  movement  from  the  capital,  and  much  need 
ing  the  timely  reinforcement. 

"It  was  already  dark,  and  the  cold. rain  had  begun 
to  fall  in  torrents  upon  our  unsheltered  troops ;  for  the 
hamlet,  though  a  strong  defensive  position,  can  hold  only 
the  wounded  men,  and,  unfortunately,  the  new  regi 
ments  have  little  or  nothing  to  eat  in  their  haversacks. 
Wet,  hungry,  and  without  the  possibility  of  sleep,  all 


our  gallant  corps,  I  learn,  are  full  of  confidence,  and 
only  wait  for  the  last  hour  of  darkness,  to  gain  the  posi 
tions  whence  to  storm  and  carry  the  enemy's  works. 

"  The  morning  of  the  20th  opened  with  one  of  a 
series  of  unsurpassed  achievements,  all  in  view  of  the 
capital,  and  to  which  I  shall  give  the  general  name 
buttle  of  Mexico. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  19th,  Generals  Shields,  P.  F. 
Smith,  and  Cadwallader,  and  Colonel  Riley,  with  their 
brigades,  and  the  15th  regiment,  under  Colonel  Mor 
gan,  detached  from  General  Pierce,  found  themselves 
in  and  about  the  important  position,  the  village,  ham 
let,  or  hacienda,  called,  indifferently,  Contreras,  An 
salda,  San  Geronimo,  half  a  mile  nearer  to  the  city 
than  the  enemy's  intrenched  camp,  on  the  same  road, 
towards  the  factory  of  Magdalena. 

"  That  camp  had  been,  unexpectedly,  our  formidable 
point  of  attack  the  afternoon  before,  and  we  had  now 
to  take  it,  without  the  aid  of  cavalry  or  artillery,  or  to 
throw  back  our  advanced  corps  upon  the  road  from 
San  Augustin  to  the  city,  and  thence  force  a  passage 
through  San  Antonio. 

"  Accordingly,  to  meet  contingencies,  Major-Generat 
Worth  was  ordered  to  leave,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  one  of  his  brigades  to  mask  San  Antonio^ 
and  to  march,  with  the  other,  six  miles,  via  San  Au 
gustin,  upon  Contreras.  A  like  destination  was  given 
to  Major-General  Q,uitman  and  his  remaining  brigade 
in  San  Augustin,  replacing,  for  the  moment,  the  gar 
rison  of  that  important  depot  with  Harney's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  as  horse  could  not  pass  over  the  intervening 
rocks  to  reach  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Shields,  the  senior  officer  at  the  hamlet,  having  ar 
rived  in  the  night,  after  Smith  had  arranged  with  Cad 
wallader  and  Riley  the  plan  of  attack  for  the  morning, 
delicately  waived  interference,  but  reserved  to  himself 
the  double  task  of  holding  the  hamlet,  with  his  two 
regiments,  (South  Carolina  and  New  York  volunteers,) 
against  ten  times  his  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  city, 
including  the  slopes  to  his  left,  and,  in  case  the  camp 
in  his  rear  should  be  carried,  to  face  about  and  cut  off 
the  flying  enemy. 

"  At  3  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  great  movement  com 
menced  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp,  Riley  leading,, 
followed  successively  by  Cadwallader's  and  Smith's 
brigades,  the  latter  temporarily  under  the  orders  of 
Major  Dimick  of  the  1st  artillery ;  the  whole  force 
being  commanded  by  Smith,  the  senior  in  the  general 
attack,  and  whose  arrangements,  skill,  and  gallantry 
always  challenge  the  highest  admiration. 
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"  The  march  was  rendered  tedious  by  the  darkness, 
rain,  and  mud ;  but,  about  sunrise,  Riley,  conducted 
by  Lieutenant  Tower,  engineer,  had  reached  an  eleva 
tion  behind  the  enemy,  whence  he  precipitated  his 
columns,  stormed  the  intrenchments,  planted  his  sev 
eral  colours  upon  them,  and  carried  the  work — all  in 
seventeen  minutes. 

"  Conducted  by  Lieutenant  Beauregard,  engineer, 
and  Lieutenant  Brooks,  of  Twiggs's  staff, — both  of 
whom,  like  Lieutenant  Tower,  had,  in  the  night,  twice 
reconnoitred  the  ground,  —  Cadwallader  brought  up  to 
the  general  assault  two  of  his  regiments,  the  volti- 
geurs  and  the  1  llh,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  Colonel 
Ransom,  with  his  temporary  brigade,  conducted  by 
Captain  Lee,  engineer,  not  only  made  the  movement 
to  divert  and  to  distract  the  enemy,  but,  after  crossing 
the  deep  ravine  in  his  front,  advanced,  and  poured  into 
the  works,  and  upon  the  fugitives,  many  volleys  from 
his  destructive  musketry. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Smith's  own  brigade,  under  the 
temporary  command  of  Major  Dimick,  following  the 
movements  of  Riley  and  Cadwallader,  discovered,  op 
posite  to,  and  outside  of  the  works,  a  long  line  of 
Mexican  cavalry,  drawn  up  as  a  support.  Dimick, 
having  at  the  head  of  the  brigade  the  company  of  sap 
pers  and  miners,  under  Lieutenant  Smith,  engineer, 
who  had  conducted  the  march,  was  ordered  by  Briga 
dier-General  Smith  to  form  line  faced  to  the  enemy, 
and,  in  a  charge  against  a  flank,  routed  the  cavalry. 

"  Shields,  too,  by  the  wise  disposition  of  his  brigade, 
and  gallant  activity,  contributed  much  to  the  general 
results.  He  held  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  sup 
ported  by  artillery,  in  check  below  him,  and  captured 
hundreds,  with  one  general,  (Mendoza,)  of  those  who 
fled  from  above. 

"  I  doubt  whether  a  more  brilliant  or  decisive  victo 
ry,  —  taking  into  view  ground,  artificial  defences,  bat 
teries,  and  the  extreme  disparity  of  numbers,  —  without 
cavalry  or  artillery  on  our  side,  is  to  be  found  011  rec 
ord.  Including  all  our  corps  directed  against  the  in 
trenched  camp,  with  Shields's  brigade  at  the  hamlet, 
•we  positively  did  not  number  over  four  thousand  five 
hundred  rank  and  file  ;  and  we  knew  by  sight,  and 
since,  more  certainly,  by  many  captured  documents 
and  letters,  that  the  enemy  had  actually  engaged  on 
the  spot  seven  thousand  men,  with  at  least  twelve 
thousand  more  hovering  within  sight  and  striking  dis 
tance,  both  on  the  19th  and  20th.  All,  not  killed  or 
captured,  now  fled  with  precipitation. 

"  Thus  was  the  great  victory  of  Contreras  achieved  j 


one  road  to  the  capital  opened,  seven  hundred  of  the 
enemy  killed ;  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners, 
including,  among  eighty-eight  officers,  four  generals ; 
besides  many  colours  and  standards  ;  twenty-two  pieces 
of  brass  ordnance,  half  of  large  calibre ;  thousands  of 
small  arms  and  accoutrements ;  an  immense  quantity 
of  shot,  shells,  powder,  and  cartridges  ;  seven  hundred 
pack  mules,  many  horses,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  in  our  hands. 

"  The  battle  being  won  before  the  advancing  brig 
ades  of  Worth's  and  Q.uitman's  divisions  were  in  sight, 
both  were  ordered  back  to  their  late  positions ;  Worth 
to  attack  San  Antonio  in  front,  with  his  whole  force, 
as  soon  as  approached  in  the  rear  by  Pillow's  and 
Twiggs's  divisions ;  moving  from  Contreras,  through 
San  Angel  and  Coyoacan.  By  carrying  San  Antonio, 
we  knew  that  we  should  open  another,  a  shorter  and 
better,  road  to  the  capital,  for  our  siege  and  other  trains. 

"  Accordingly,  the  two  advanced  divisions  and 
Shields's  brigade  marched  from  Contreras,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Major-General  Pillow,  who  was 
now  joined  by  the  gallant  Brigadier-General  Pierce,  of 
his  division,  personally  thrown  out  of  activity,  late  the 
evening  before,  by  a  severe  hurt  from  the  fall  of  his 
horse. 

"  After  giving  necessary  orders  on  the  field,  in  the 
midst  of  prisoners  and  trophies,  and  sending  instruc 
tions  to  Harney's  brigade  of  cavalry,  left  at  San  Au- 
gustin,  to  join  me,  I  personally  followed  Pillow's  com 
mand. 

"  Arriving  at  Coyoacan,  two  miles,  by  a  cross  road, 
from  the  rear  of  San  Antonio,  I  first  detached  Captain 
Lee,  engineer,  with  Captain  Kearney's  troop  1st  dra 
goons,  supported  by  the  rifle  regiment,  under  Major 
Loring,  to  reconnoitre  that  strong  point ;  and  next 
despatched  Major-General  Pillow,  with  one  of  his 
brigades,  (Cadwallader's,)  to  make  the  attack  upon  it, 
in  concert  with  Major-General  Worth  on  the  opposite 
side. 

"  At  the  same  time,  by  another  road  to  the  left, 
Lieutenant  Stevens,  of  the  engineers,  supported  by 
Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith's  company  of  sappers  and 
miners,  of  the  same  corps,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
strongly  fortified  church  or  convent  of  San  Pablo,  in 
the  hamlet  of  Churubusco,  one  mile  off.  Twiggs, 
with  one  of  his  brigades,  (Smith's,  less  the  rifles,)  and 
Captain  Taylor's  field  battery,  were  ordered  to  follow 
and  to  attack  the  convent.  Major  Smith,  senior  engi 
neer,  was  despatched  to  concert  with  Twiggs  the  mode 
and  means  of  attack,  and  Twiggs's  other  brigade  (Ri- 
ley's)  I  soon  ordered  up  to  support  him. 
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"Next  I  sent  Pierce,  (just  able  to  keep  the  saddle,) 
with  his  brigade,  conducted  by  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
by  a  third  road,  a  little  farther  to  our  left,  to  attack  the 
enemy's  right  and  rear,  in  order  to  favour  the  move 
ment  upon  the  convent,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  towards 
the  capital.  And,  finally,  Shields,  senior  brigadier  to 
Pierce,  with  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina  volun 
teers,  was  ordered  to  follow  Pierce  closely,  and  to  take 
the  command  of  our  left  wing.  All  these  movements 
were  made  with  the  utmost  alacrity  by  our  gallant 
troops  and  commanders. 

"  Finding  myself  at  Coyoacan,  from  which  so  many 
roads  conveniently  branched,  without  escort  or  reserve, 
I  had  to  advance,  for  safety,  close  upon  Twiggs's  rear. 
The  battle  now  raged  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  our 
whole  line. 

"  Learning,  on  the  return  of  Captain  Lee,  that 
Shields,  in  the  rear  of  Churubusco,  was  hard  pressed, 
and  in  danger  of  being  outflanked,  if  not  overwhelmed, 
by  greatly  superior  numbers,  I  immediately  sent,  under 
Major  Sumner,  the  rifles,  (Twiggs's  reserve,)  and  Cap 
tain  Sibley's  troop  2d  dragoons,  then  at  hand,  to  sup 
port  our  left,  guided  by  the  same  engineer. 

"  About  an  hour  earlier,  Worth  had,  by  skilful  and 
daring  movements  upon  the  front  and  right,  turned  and 
forced  San  Antonio ;  its  garrison,  no  doubt,  much 
shaken  by  our  decisive  victory  at  Contreras. 

"  The  forcing  of  San  Antonio  was  the  second  bril 
liant  event  of  the  day. 

"  Worth's  division  being  soon  reunited  in  hot  pur 
suit,  he  was  joined  by  Major-General  Pillow,  who, 
marching  from  Coyoacan,  and  discovering  that  San 
Antonio  had  been  carried,  immediately  turned  to  the 
left,  according  to  my  instructions,  and,  though  much 
impeded  by  ditches  and  swamps,  hastened  to  the  attack 
of  Churubusco. 

"  The  hamlet,  or  scattered  houses  bearing  this  name, 
presented,  besides  the  fortified  convent,  a  strong  field- 
work,  (tete  de  pont,]  with  regular  bastions  and  curtains, 
at  the  head  of  a  bridge  over  which  the  road  passed 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  capital. 

"  The  whole  remaining  forces  of  Mexico,  (some 
twenty-seven  thousand  men,)  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry,  collected  from  every  quarter,  were  now  in, 
on  the  flanks,  or  within  supporting  distance  of  those 
works,  and  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  last  and  des 
perate  stand  ;  for  if  beaten  here,  the  feebler  defences  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  (four  miles  off)  could  not,  as  was 
well  known  to  both  parties,  delay  the  victors  an  hour. 

"  The  fortified  church  or  convent,  hotly  pressed  by 


Twiggs,  had  already  held  out  about  an  hour,  when 
Worth  and  Pillow,  the  latter  having  with  him  Cadwalla- 
der's  brigade,  began  to  manoeuvre  closely  upon  the 
tete  de  pont,  with  the  convent  at  half  gun-shot  to  their 
left.  Garland's  brigade,  (Worth's  division,)  to  which 
had  been  added  the  light  battalion  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith,  continued  to  advance  in  front,  and,  un 
der  the  fire  of  a  long  line  of  infantry,  off  on  the  left  of 
the  bridge ;  and  Clarke,  of  the  same  division,  directed 
his  brigade  along  the  road,  or  close  by  its  side.  Two 
of  Pillow's  and  Cadwallader's  regiments,  the  llth  and 
14th,  supported  and  participated  in  this  direct  move 
ment  ;  the  other,  the  voltigeurs,  was  left  in  reserve. 
Most  of  these  corps,  particularly  Clarke's  brigade,  ad 
vancing  perpendicularly,  were  made  to  suffer  much  by 
the  fire  of  the  tete  de-pont,  and  they  would  have  suf 
fered  greatly  more  by  flank  attacks  from  the  convent; 
but  for  the  pressure  of  Twiggs  on  the  other  side  of 
that  work. 

"  This  well-combined  and  daring  movement  at 
length  reached  the  principal  point  of  attack,  and  the 
formidable  tete  de  pont  was  at  once  assaulted  and  car 
ried  by  the  bayonet.  Its  deep  wet  ditch  was  first  gal 
lantly  crossed  by  the  8th  and  5th  infantry,  commanded, 
respectively,  by  Major  Waite  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  followed  closely  by  the  6th  infantry,  which  had 
been  so  much  exposed  on  the  road  ;  the  llth  regiment, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham  ;  and  the  14th,  com 
manded  by  Colonel  Trousdale.  About  the  same  time, 
the  enemy  in  front  of  Garland,  after  a  hot  conflict  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  gave  way,  in  a  retreat  towards  the 
capital. 

"  The  immediate  results  of  this  third  signal  triumph 
of  the  day  were,  three  field-pieces,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  prisoners,  much  ammunition,  and  two  col 
ours  taken  at  the  tete  de  pont. 

"  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Irons,  aid-de-camp  to  Brigadier- 
General  Cadwallader,  a  young  officer  of  great  merit, 
and  conspicuous  in  battle  on  several  previous  occasions, 
received,  in  front  of  the  work,  a  mortal  wound. 

"  As  the  concurrent  attack  upon  the  convent  favoured, 
physically  and  morally,  the  assault  upon  the  tete  de 
pont,  so,  reciprocally,  no  doubt,  the  fall  of  the  latter 
contributed  to  the  capture  of  the  former.  The  two 
works  were  only  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
apart ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  in  possession  of  the  tete 
de  pont,  a  captured  four-pounder  was  turned  and  fired 
several  times  upon  the  convent.  In  the  same  brief  in 
terval,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan  gallantly  brought 
two  of  his  guns  to  bear,  at  a  short  range,  from  the  San 
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Antonio  road,  upon  the  principal  face  of  the  work,  and 
on  the  tower  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  obstinate 
contest,  had  been  often  refilled  with  some  of  the  best 
sharp-shooters  of  the  enemy. 

"  Finally,  twenty  minutes  after  the  tele  de  pont  had 
been  carried  by  Worth  and  Pillow,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
desperate  conflict  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  church 
or  convent,  —  the  citadel  of  the  strong  line  of  defence 
along  the  rivulet  of  Churubusco,  —  yielded  to  Twiggs's 
division,  and  threw  out  on  all  sides  signals  of  surren 
der.  The  white  flags,  however,  were  not  exhibited 
until  the  moment  when  the  3d  infantry,  under  Captain 
Alexander,  had  cleared  the  way  by  fire  and  bayonet, 
and  had  entered  the  work.  Captain  J.  M.  Smith  and 
Lieutenant  O.  L.  Shepherd,  both  of  that  regiment, 
with  their  companies,  had  the  glory  of  leading  the  as 
sault.  The  former  received  the  surrender,  and  Captain 
Alexander  instantly  hung  out  from  the  balcony  the 
colours  of  the  gallant  3d.  Major  Dimick,  with  a  part 
of  the  1st  artillery,  serving  as  infantry,  entered  nearly 
abreast  with  the  leading  troops. 

"  Captain  Taylor's  field  battery,  attached  to  Twiggs's 
division,  opened  its  effective  fire,  at  an  early  moment, 
upon  the  outworks  of  the  convent  and  the  tower  of  its 
church.  Exposed  to  the  severest  fire  of  the  enemy, 
the  captain,  his  officers  and  men,  won  universal  admi 
ration  ;  but,  at  length,  much  disabled  in  men  and  horses, 
the  battery  was,  by  superior  orders,  withdrawn  from 
the  action,  thirty  minutes  before  the  surrender  of  the 
convent. 

"  Those  corps,  excepting  Taylor's  battery,  belonged 
to  the  brigade  of  Brigadier-General  Smith,  who  closely 
directed  the  whole  attack  in  front,  with  his  habitual 
coolness  and  ability  ;  while  Riley's  brigade,  under  Cap 
tain  T.  Morris  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Plympton.  vig 
orously  engaged  the  right  of  the  work  and  part  of  its 
rear.  At  the  moment,  the  rifles,  belonging  to  Smith's, 
were  detached  in  support  of  Brigadier-General  Shields 
on  OTir  extreme  left ;  and  the  4th  artillery,  acting  as 
infantry,  under  Major  Gardner,  belonging  to  Riley's 
brigade,  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  trophies, 
&c.,  at  Contreras.  Twiggs's  division,  at  Churubusco, 
had  thus  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  two  of  its 
most  gallant  and  effective  regiments. 

:'  The  immediate  results  of  this  victory  were,  the 
capture  of  seven  field-pieces,  some  ammunition,  one 
colour,  three  generals,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  prisoners,  including  other  officers. 

"  Captains  E.  A.  Capron  and  M.  J.  Burke,  and  Lieu-  j 


tenant  S.  Hoffman,  all  of  the  1st  artillery,  and  Captain 
J.  W.  Anderson  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Easley,  both 
of  the  2d  infantry,  (five  officers  of  great  merit,)  fell 
gallantly  before  this  work. 

"  The  capture  of  the  enemy's  citadel  was  the  fourth 
great  achievement  of  our  arms  in  the  same  day. 

"  It  has  been  stated  that,  some  two  hours  and  a  half 
before,  Pierce's,  followed  closely  by  the  volunteer  brig 
ade,  (both  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Shields.)  had  been  detached  to  our  left  to  turn  the  ene 
my's  works,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrisons, 
and  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  enemy's  numerous 
corps  from  the  rear  upon  and  around  our  left. 

"  Considering  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  two  brig 
ades,  the  objects  of  the  movement  were  difficult  to 
accomplish.  Hence  the  reenforcement  sent  forward  a 
little  later. 

"  In  a  winding  march  of  a  mile  around  to  the  right, 
this  temporary  division  found  itself  on  the  edge  of  an 
open,  wet  meadow,  near  the  road  from  San  Antonio  to 
the  capital,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  four  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  little  in  rear  of  Churubus 
co,  on  that  road.  Establishing  the  right  at  a  strong 
building,  Shields  extended  his  left  parallel  to  the  road, 
to  outflank  the  enemy  towards  the  capital.  But  the  en 
emy  extending  his  right,  supported  by  three  thousand 
cavalry,  more  rapidly  (being  favoured  by  better  ground) 
in  the  same  direction,  Shields  concentrated  the  division 
about  a  hamlet,  and  determined  to  attack  in  front. 
The  battle  was  long,  hot,  and  varied  ;  but,  ultimately, 
success  crowned  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  our  troops, 
ably  directed  by  their  distinguished  commander.  Our 
fifth  victory  in  the  same  day. 

"  Shields  took  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners, 
including  officers ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
rage  of  the  conflict  between  him  and  the  enemy,  just 
in  the  rear  of  the  tete  de  pont  and  the  convent,  had 
some  influence  on  the  surrender  of  those  formidable 
defences. 

"As  soon  as  the  tete  de  pont  was  carried,  the  greater 
part  of  Worth's  and  Pillow's  forces  passed  that  bridge 
in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  These  distin 
guished  generals,  coming  up  with  Brigadier-General 
Shields,  now  also  victorious,  the  three  continued  to 
press  upon  the  fugitives  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  capital.  Here,  Colonel  Harney,  with  a  small  part 
of  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  rapidly  passed  to  the  front, 
and  charged  the  enemy  up  to  the  nearest  gate. 

"  The  cavalry  charge  was  headed  by  Captain  Kear- 
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ney,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  having  in  squadron,  with  his 
own  troop,  that  of  Captain  McReynolds  of  the  3d ; 
making  the  usual  escort  to  general  head-quarters ;  but, 
being  early  in  the  day  attached  for  general  service, 
was  now  under  Colonel  Harney's  orders.  The  gallant 
captain,  not  hearing  the  recall,  that  had  been  sounded, 
dashed  up  to  the  San  Antonio  gate,  sabring,  in  his 
way,  all  who  resisted.  Of  the  seven  officers  of  the 
squadron,  Kearney  lost  his  left  arm,  McReynolds  and 
Lieutenant  Lorimer  Graham  were  both  severely  wound 
ed,  and  Lieutenant. R.  S.  Ewell,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  escort,  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him.  Major  F.  D.  Mills,  of"  the  15th  infantry,  a  vol 
unteer  in  this  charge,  was  killed  at  the  gate. 

"  So  terminated  the  series  of  events  which  I  have 
but  feebly  presented.  My  thanks  were  freely  poured 
out,  on  the  different  fields,  to  the  abilities  and  science 
of  generals  and  other  officers,  to  the  gallantry  and 
prowess  of  all,  the  rank  and  file  included.  But  a  re 
ward  infinitely  higher  —  the  applause  of  a  grateful 
country  and  government  —  will,  I  cannot  doubt,  be  ac 
corded,  in  due  time,  to  so  much  merit,  of  every  sort, 
displayed  by  this  glorious  army,  which  has  now  over 
come  all  difficulties  —  distance,  climate,  ground,  fortifi 
cations,  numbers. 

"  It  has,  in  a  single  day,  in  many  battles,  as  often 
defeated  thirty-two  thousand  men ;  made  about  three 
thousand  prisoners,  including  eight  generals,  (two  of 
them  ex-presidents,)  and  two  hundred  and  five  other 
officers  ;  killed  or  wounded  four  thousand  of  all  ranks, 
besides  entire  corps  dispersed  and  dissolved ;  captured 
thirty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  — more  than  trebling 
our  siege  train  and  field  batteries,  —  with  a  large  num 
ber  of  small  arms,  a  full  supply  of  ammunition  of  every 
kind,  &c.,  &c. 

"  These  great  results  have  overwhelmed  the  enemy. 

"  Our  loss  amounts  to  one  thousand  fifty-three  — 
killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  including  sixteen 
officers  ;  wounded,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  with 
sixty  officers.  The  greater  number  of  the  dead  and 
disabled  were  of  the  highest  worth.  Those  under 
treatment  —  thanks  to  our  very  able  medical  officers  — 
are  generally  doing  well. 

"  I  regret  having  been  obliged,  on  the  20th,  to  leave 
Major-General  duitman,  an  able  commander,  with  a 
part  of  his  division,  (the  fine  2d  Pennsylvania  volun 
teers  and  the  veteran  detachment  of  United  States 
marines,)  at  our  important  depot,  San  Augustin.  It  was 
there  that  I  had  placed  our  sick  and  wounded ;  also  the 


siege,  supply,  and  baggage  trains.  If  these  had  been 
lost,  the  army  would  have  been  driven  almost  to  de 
spair  ;  and  considering  the  enemy's  very  great  excess 
of  numbers,  and  the  many  approaches  to  the  depot,  it 
might  well  have  become,  emphatically,  the  post  of 
honour. 

"  After  so  many  victories,  we  might,  with  but  little 
additional  loss,  have  occupied  the  capital  the  same 
evening.  But  Mr.  Trist,  commissioner,  as  well  as  my 
self,  had  been  admonished  by  the  best  friends  of  peace 
—  intelligent  neutrals  and  some  American  residents  — 
against  precipitation ;  lest,  by  wantonly  driving  away 
the  government  and  others,  (dishonoured,)  we  might 
scatter  the  elements  of  peace,  excite  a  spirit  of  national 
desperation,  and  thus  indefinitely  postpone  the  hope  of 
accommodation.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  danger, 
and  remembering  our  mission,  (to  conquer  a  peace,) 
the  army  very  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  patriotism  —  to 
the  great  wish  and  want  of  our  country  —  the  eclat 
that  would  have  followed  an  entrance,  sword  in  hand, 
into  a  great  capital.  Willing  to  leave  something  to 
this  republic,  (of  no  immediate  value  to  us,)  on  which 
to  rest  her  pride,  and  to  recover  temper,  I  halted  our 
victorious  corps  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  (at  least  for  a 
time,)  and  have  them  now  cantoned  in  the  neighbour 
ing  villages,  where  they  are  well  sheltered  and  supplied 
with  all  necessaries. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  being  about  to  take 
up  battering  or  assaulting  positions,  to  authorize  me  to 
summon  the  city  to  surrender,  or  to  sign  an  armistice, 
with  a  pledge  to  enter  at  once  into  negotiations  for 
peace,  a  mission  came  out  to  propose  a  truce.  Reject 
ing  its  terms,  I  despatched  my  contemplated  note  to 
President  Santa  Anna,  omitting  the  summons.  The 
22d,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  commanders 
of  the  two  armies ;  the  armistice  was  signed  the  23d, 
and  ratifications  exchanged  the  24th. 

"  All  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  govern 
ments  have  been  thus  happily  turned  over  to  their 
plenipotentiaries,  who  have  now  had  several  confer 
ences,  and  with,  I  think,  some  hope  of  signing  a  treaty 
of  peace." 

The  "  intelligent  neutrals,"  to  whose  counsel  Gen 
eral  Scott  refers,  were  the  ambassador  and  consul-gen 
eral  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  foreign  functionaries, 
who  now  interposed  to  save  the  city  from  the  horrors 
of  a  siege  and  bombardment.  The  result  was  a  tem 
porary  armistice,  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  follow 
ing  paper : — 
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"HEAD-QUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

TACUBAYA,  August  24,  1847. 

"GENERAL  ORDERS,  ) 

No.  262.  5 

"  The  following  military  convention  is  published  for 
the  information  and  strict  government  of  the  American 
army,  its  retainers  and  followers.  Any  infraction  of 
one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  the  said  convention  shall 
be  followed  by  rigorous  punishment. 

"  The  undersigned  appointed  respectively,  the  three 
first  by  Major-General  Winfield  Scott,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  'the  two 
last  by  his  excellency  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna,  President  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  its  armies,  met  with  full  powers, 
which  were  duly  verified,  in  the  village  of  Tacubaya, 
on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1847,  to  enter  into  an  ar 
mistice,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Mexican  govern 
ment  an  opportunity  of  receiving  propositions  for  peace 
from  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  now  with  the  American  army, 
when  the  following  articles  were  agreed  upon  :  — 

"  ARTICLE  1.  Hostilities  shall  instantly  and  abso 
lutely  cease  between  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  within 
thirty  leagues  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  States,  to 
allow  time  to  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mexican  republic,  to  negotiate. 

"  2.  This  armistice  shall  continue  as  long  as  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  governments  may  be  engaged 
in  negotiations,  or  until  the  commander  of  either  of  the 
said  armies  shall  give  formal  notice  to  the  other  of  the 
cessation  of  the  armistice,  and  for  forty-eight  hours 
after  such  notice. 

"  3.  In  the  mean  time,  neither  army  shall,  within 
thirty  leagues  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  commence  any 
new  fortification,  or  military  work  of  offence  or  defence, 
or  do  any  thing  to  enlarge  or  strengthen  any  existing 
work  or  fortification  of  that  character  within  the  said 
limits. 

"  4.  Neither  army  shall  be  reenforced  within  the 
same.  Any  reinforcements  in  troops  or  munitions  of 
war,  other  than  subsistence  now  approaching  either 
army,  shall  be  stopped  at  the  distance  of  at  least  twenty- 
eight  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

"  5.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  from  it,  shall 
advance  beyond  the  line  it  at  present  occupies. 

"  6.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  or  individual 
of  either,  shall  pass  the  neutral  limits  established  by  the 
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last  article,  except  under  flags  of  truce  bearing  the  cor 
respondence  between  the  two  armies,  or  on  the  busi- 
ness  authorized  by  the  next  article  ;  and  individuals  of 
either  army,  who  may  chance  to  straggle  within  the 
neutral  limits,  shall,  by  the  opposite  party,  be  kindly 
warned  off,  or  sent  back  to  their  own  army  under  flags 
of  truce. 

"  7.  The  American  army  shall  not,  by  violence,  ob 
struct  the  passage  from  the  open  country  into  the  city 
of  Mexico,  of  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food  necessary 
to  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  Mexican 
army  within  the  city ;  nor  shall  the  Mexican  authori 
ties,  civil  or  military,  do  any  act  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  supplies  from  the  city  or  the  country  needed  by  the 
American  army. 

"  8.  All  American  prisoners  of  war,  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  not  heretofore 
exchanged,  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  practicable, 
be  restored  to  the  American  army  against  a  like  num 
ber  (having  regard  to  rank)  of  Mexican  prisoners  cap 
tured  by  the  American  army. 

"9 [Omitted.] 

"  10.  The  better  to  enable  the  belligerent  armies  to 
execute  these  articles,  and  to  favour  the  great  object 
of  peace,  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties,  that 
any  courier  with  despatches  that  either  army  shall  desire 
to  send  along  the  line  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  or  its 
vicinity,  to  and  from  Vera  Cruz,  shall  receive  a  safe- 
conduct  from  the  commander  of  the  opposing  army. 

"  11.  The  administration  of  justice  between  Mexi 
cans,  according  to  the  general  and  state  constitutions 
and  laws,  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  towns  and 
places  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  shall  not  be 
obstructed  in  any  manner. 

"  12.  Persons  and  property  shall  be  respected  in  the 
towns  and  places  occupied  by  the  American  forces. 
No  person  shall  be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro 
fession  ;  nor  shall  the  services  of  any  one  be  required 
without  his  consent.  In  all  cases  where  services  are 
voluntarily  rendered,  a  just  price  shall  be  paid,  and 
trade  remain  unmolested. 

"  13.  Those  wounded  prisoners  who  may  desire  to 
remove  to  some  more  convenient  place  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cured  of  their  wounds,  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
so  without  molestation  —  they  still  remaining  prisoners. 

"  14.  Those  Mexican  medical  officers  who  may 
wish  to  attend  the  wounded  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  so,  if  their  services  be  required. 

"  15.  For  the  more  perfect  execution  of  this  agree 
ment,  two  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  (one  by 
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each  party,)  who,  in  case  of  disagreement,  shall  appoint 
a  third. 

"16.  This  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
unless  approved  by  their  excellencies  the  commanders 
respectively  of  the  two  armies,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  reckoning  from  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  22d  day 
of  August,  1847. 

"  J.   A.   Q.UITMAN, 

Major- General  U.  S.  A. 
PERSIFOR  P.  SMITH, 

Brevet  Brigadier -Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
FRANKLIN  PIERCE, 

Brigadier- General  U.  S.  A. 
IGNACIO  DE  MORA  Y  VILLAMIL. 
BENITO 


On  the  day  following  the  ratification  of  this  conven 
tion,  Mr.  Trist  commenced  his  diplomatic  duties  by 
addressing  a  note  to  Seiior  Pacheco,  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  announcing  his  readiness  to  enter  upon  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty.  This,  after  some  delay,  re 
sulted  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  to  whom 
Mr.  Trist  submitted  the  project  of  a  treaty,  which  had 
been  prepared  at  Washington.  While  this  was  under 
discussion,  a  powerful  opposition  to  every  species  of 
negotiation  was  beginning  to  be  fomented  in  the  city, 
and  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  enemies 
of  Santa  Anna,  who  were  many  and  powerful,  opposed 
the  measure  altogether.  The  deputies  to  congress, 
who  were  summoned  to  deliberate  upon  it,  refused,  for 
the  most  part,  to  attend.  Protests  against  it  were  sent 
in  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  from  cliques  of 
the  absent  deputies,  reminding  Santa  Anna  that  the 
law  was  still  unrepealed,  which  pronounced  it  treason 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  while  he  remained 
upon  their  soil.  The  common  people  were  roused  to 
indignation  against  the  Yankees.  Their  hatred  had 
increased  with  the  success  of  the  American  arms. 
The  panic  occasioned  by  those  successes,  and  the  steady 
and  irresistible  march  of  the  invaders,  was  beginning 
to  subside,  as  they  moved  in  and  out  among  them,  and 
saw  they  were  but  men.  They  shouted  insultingly  as 
they  passed,  and  even  attacked  the  provision  train,  as, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  it 
was  receiving  supplies  in  the  city. 

These  difficulties  increased  as  the  negotiations  ad 
vanced.  Protests  and  proclamations  came  in  from 
every  quarter.  The  president  was  openly  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn 
up  and  published.  The  greater  part  of  this  opposition 


arose  from  parties  and  factions  hostile  to  Santa  Anna, 
who  sought  to  destroy  him,  by  undermining  his  influ 
ence  with  the  army.  So  long  as  that  army  stood  by 
him,  he  cared  little  for  his  enemies,  or  for  his  country. 
He  sought  only  to  establish  his  own  power,  and  to  se 
cure,  if  possible,  the  million  of  dollars  which  had  once 
been  proffered  as  the  price  of  submission. 

Difficulties,  also,  arose  among  the  negotiators.  The 
demands  of  the  United  States  were  large,  covering, 
from  the  commencement,  all  that  they  have  since  ac 
quired,  and  considerably  more.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  peremptorily  resisted,  and  counter  demands 
presented,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  if  she  were  the 
conquering  party,  with  full  power  to  dictate  her  own 
terms.  She  proved  wholly  impracticable,  and  the  ne 
gotiations  were  finally  broken  off,  without  coming  to 
any  result. 

The  advantage  of  this  delay  was  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Mexicans.  They  had  gained  time  to  recruit  their 
wasted  forces,  and  strengthen  their  fortifications,  and, 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  they  had 
done  both  industriously.  After  the  battle  of  Churu- 
busco,  the  victorious  American  army  might  have 
marched  at  once  into  the  city,  and  dictated  its  own 
terms.  The  panic  was  too  great,  the  rout  too  com 
plete  and  overwhelming,  to  have  admitted  of  any  for 
midable  resistance  at  that  time.  And  it  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  General  Scott,  that,  in  the  hope  of 
peace,  he  should  willingly  forego  such  advantages,  at 
such  a  crisis,  and  relinquish,  for  the  good  of  the  van 
quished,  all  the  eclat  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  their 
capital.  It  is  true,  it  cost  another  hard-fought  battle 
in  the  end,  and  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  In  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  may  have  been  ill  judged. 
But  the  motive  which  dictated  it  is  not  only  above  all 
reproach  or  suspicion,  but  demands  the  admiration  of 
all  who  can  appreciate  that  noble  sentiment  of  inspira 
tion,  "  Greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  The  great  error  of  the  American  com 
mander,  in  all  this  matter,  was,  that  he  placed  confi 
dence  in  the  integrity  of  Santa  Anna  —  a  man  whose 
whole  political  career  had  been  a  mere  tissue  of  du 
plicity,  intrigue,  and  faithlessness,  and  whose  name 
will  yet  come  to  be  a  synonyme  for  treachery.  In  this, 
however,  the  general  had  the  countenance  and  sym 
pathy,  and  perhaps  the  secret  instructions,  of  the  presi 
dent  and  his  cabinet.  With  the  same  inane  reliance 
upon  the  man  and  his  promises,  they  had  opened  wide 
the  doors,  of  which  they  held  the  key,  and  suffered 
him  to  enter,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  the  only 
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man  in  Mexico  who  could  rouse  and  unite  the  people, 
or  hope  successfully  to  fight  their  battles.  It  would 
seem,  that  they  were  afraid  of  too  easy  a  victory. 
They  wanted  something  for  the  invading  army  to 
achieve.  They  therefore  furnished  them,  at  their  own 
cost,  a  head  —  a  man  of  immense  resources,  of  great 
influence  with  the  people,  of  unscrupulous  daring  in 
the  assumption  of  power  ;  a  man  thoroughly  acquaint 
ed  with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  accustomed 
to  lead  them  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  That,  after 
so  many  triumphs  over  this  wily  foe,  when  all  but  his 
last  defence  was  carried,  and  he  stood  at  his  very  gates, 
with  a  victorious  army  panting  to  enter,  General  Scott 
should  have  supposed  that  foe  honest  in  proposing  a 
parley,  and  wishing  to  negotiate,  is  certainly  far  less 
remarkable  than  that  the  cabinet  of  Washington  should 
have  sought  him  in  the  cockpits  of  Havana,  proffered 
a  passport,  and  opened  the  blockade,  at  the  very  time, 
when,  wanting  a  daring  leader,  it  was  certain  the  Mex 
icans  would  forgive  the  past,  and  receive  him  with 
open  arms.  The  arrangement  is  a  mystery  yet  to  be 
explained.  The  ordinary  principles  of  diplomacy,  and 
of  war,  are  at  fault  in  the  elucidation.  The  unchal 
lenged  entrance  of  Paredes,  through  all  the  barriers  of 
military  occupation  and  surveillance,  at  the  moment 
when  the  popularity  and  power  of  Santa  Anna  were 
on  the  wane  from  so  many  defeats,  is  a  kindred  enigma, 
which  even  time,  that  reveals  all  things,  will  probably 
not  explain. 

Santa  Anna  had  gained  one  of  his  ends  —  for  such  a 
thing  as  a  single  purpose  he  scarcely  understood :  he 
had  gained  time  to  improve  his  positions  for  defence, 
and  to  rouse  in  the  people  a  spirit  which  he  hoped 
might  at  length  prevail,  to  drive  back  the  proud  invad 
ers.  Success  in  this  last  attempt  would  have  placed 
him  on  the  pinnacle  of  power,  and  enabled  him  to 
crush  at  once  those  domestic  foes  whom  he  hated  and 
feared  far  more  than  the  foreign  ones.  And  he  might 
well  hope,  that,  with  an  army  of  more  than  three  times 
the  force  of  that  of  the  Americans,  and  a  population  of 
several  hundred  thousand,  now  in  their  last  intrench- 
ments,  fighting  for  their  capital,  their  beloved  city, 
their  altars  and  their  hearths,  with  no  possible  alterna 
tive  but  victory,  or  submission  to  the  terms  they  had 
just  scornfully  rejected,  they  might  yet  achieve  a  de 
fence,  and,  falling  upon  their  constantly  diminishing 
assailants,  exterminate  them  at  once.  Whatever  were 
his  hopes,  or  those  of  his  people,  a  renewal  of  hostili 
ties  was  determined  upon. 

The  armistice  had  continued  two  weeks.     On  the 


6th  of  September,  immediately  after  the  interruption 
of  the  negotiations,  General  Scott  informed  the  Mexi 
can  commander  that,  in  view  of  the  repeated  violations, 
on  his  part,  of  the  terms  of  the  convention,  he  had  full 
right  to  consider  it  at  an  end,  and  that,  unless  full  sat 
isfaction  were  given  before  noon  of  the  following  day, 
he  should  act  accordingly.  Santa  Anna's  reply  was 
recriminative  and  defiant,  concluding  with  a  high  re 
solve  "  to  repel  force  by  force,  with  that  decision  and 
energy  which  his  high  obligations  imposed  upon  him." 
The  armistice  was,  consequently,  at  an  end. 

General  Scott  had  received  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  foundery  in  active  operation  at  Molino  del  Hey, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  men  were  employed  there 
in  preparing  cannon  for  the  Mexican  defences.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  make  that  the  first  point  of  attack, 
hoping,  by  breaking  up  the  machinery,  and  stopping 
the  manufacture  of  cannon,  to  weaken  the  enemy  es 
sentially  in  his  plans  of  defence. 

The  range  of  strong  stone  buildings,  known  as  El 
Molino  del  Rey,  or  the  Royal  Mill,  is  nearly  a  mile 
north  of  the  village  of  Tacubaya.  It  is  some  five  hun 
dred  yards  long,  and  constructed  of  massive  stone.  It 
forms  the  western  side  of  an  enclosure,  which  sur 
rounds  the  castle  and  grounds  of  Chapultepec,  the 
castle  being  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  Mill, 
overlooking  and  commanding,  from  its  lofty  seat  of 
rock,  not  only  that  position,  but  a  large  sweep  of  coun 
try  on  every  side  of  it.  The  Molino  was  occupied  by 
a  strong  corps  of  troops,  under  General  Leon.  The 
doors,  windows,  and  gateways  were  strongly  barri 
caded,  the  walls  pierced  for  musketry,  and  the  roofs 
surrounded  with  sand-bag  parapets.  About  five  hun 
dred  yards  on  the  west  was  the  Casa  Mata,  a  strong 
stone  building,  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  bastioned 
field-work,  and  occupied  by  troops  of  the  line,  under 
General  Perez.  Still  farther  west,  about  three  hundred 
yards,  was  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  a  corps  of  Pintos,  under  General  Alvarez, 
was  stationed. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  the  American 
camp,  in  reference  to  the  attack  upon  this  position. 
General  Scott  regarded  Chapultepec  as  too  strong  and 
difficult  to  be  attempted.  It  would  cost  too  many 
lives  to  carry  it.  And  he  hoped  that,  by  carrying  any 
of  its  outposts,  and  thus  showing  to  the  Mexicans  his 
determination  to  renew  and  prosecute  the  war,  they 
would  at  once  resume  negotiations  for  peace.  He  was 
therefore  resolved  to  attempt  Molino  del  Rey  alone, 
and,  having  destroyed  whatever  of  military  works  it 
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might  contain,  to  retire  at  once  to  his  then  position  at 
Tacubaya.  This  he  ordered  to  be  effected  at  night 
by  General  Worth's  division,  the  attack  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark.  General  Worth,  who  had  caused 
the  ground  to  be  thoroughly  reconnoitred,  thought 
the  attack  should  be  made  at  daylight,  and  that  the 
entire  position,  including  Chapultepec,  should  be  em 
braced  in  the  plan  of  operations.  He  judged  from  his 
observations,  that  the  place  would  be  ably  defended, 
and  not  carried  without  difficulty  and  loss,  and  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  follow  up  the  movement  upon 
Molino  del  Rey,  if  successful,  by  an  immediate  attempt 
upon  the  castle  to  which  it  led.  General  Scott  con 
sented  to  change  his  plan  so  far  as  to  make  the  attack 
by  daylight,  but  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  an  at 
tempt  upon  Chapultepec  at  that  time.  The  result 
proved  that  General  Worth  had  not  overestimated  the 
strength  of  the  Molino,  or  the  difficulty  ef  the  task  as 
signed  him.  The  story  of  its  execution  will  be  given 
in  the  words  of  his  own  official  report :  — 

"  Having,  in  the  course  of  the  7th,  accompanied  the 
general-in-chief  on  a  reconnaissance  of  the  formidable 
dispositions  of  the  enemy  near  and  around  the  castle 
of  Chapultepec,  they  were  found  to  exhibit  an  extend 
ed  line  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  sustained  by  a  field 
battery  of  four  guns  —  occupying  directly,  or  sustain 
ing,  a  system  of  defences  collateral  to  the  castle  and 
summit.  This  examination  gave  fair  observation  of 
the  configuration  of  the  grounds,  and  the  extent  of  the 
enemy's  force  ;  but,  as  appeared  in  the  sequel,  an  in 
adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  defences  —  they  be 
ing  skilfully  masked. 

"  The  general-in-chief  ordered  that  my  division, 
reenforced  as  before  mentioned,  should  attack  and  carry 
those  lines  and  defences,  capture  the  enemy's  artillery, 
destroy  the  machinery  and  material  supposed  to  be  in 
the  foundery  El  Molino  del  Rey ;  but  limiting  the 
operations  to  that  extent.  After  which,  my  command 
was  to  be  immediately  withdrawn  to  its  position  in 
the  village  of  Tacubaya. 

"  A  close  and  daring  reconnaissance  by  Captain  Ma 
son  of  the  engineers,  made  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
represented  the  enemy's  lines  collateral  to  Chapultepec 
to  be  as  follows :  His  left  rested  upon  and  occupied 
a  group  of  strong  stone  buildings,  called  El  Molino  del 
Rey,  adjoining  the  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cha 
pultepec.  and  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  castle 
which  crowns  its  summit.  The  right  of  his  line  rested 
upon  another  stone  building,  called  Casa  Mata,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  that  slopes  gradually  from  the 


heights  above  the  village  of  Tacubaya  to  the  plain  be 
low.  Midway  between  these  buildings  was  the  ene 
my's  field  battery,  and  his  infantry  forces  were  disposed 
on  either  side  to  support  it.  This  reconnaissance  was 
verified  by  Captain  Mason  and  Colonel  Duncan,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  result  indicated  that 
the  centre  was  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy's  position  ; 
and  that  his  flanks  were  the  stong  points,  his  left  flank 
being  the  stronger. 

"As  the  enemy's  system  of  defence  was  connected 
with  the  hill  and  castle  of  Chapultepec,  and  as  my 
operations  were  limited  to  a  specific  object,  it  became 
necessary  to  isolate  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  from 
the  castle  of  Chapultepec  and  its  immediate  defences. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  following  dispositions  were 
ordered :  Colonel  Garland's  brigade  to  take  posses 
sion  on  the  right,  strengthened  by  two  pieces  of  Cap 
tain  Drum's  battery,  to  look  to  El  Molino  del  Rey,  as 
well  as  any  support  of  this  position  from  Chapultepec  ; 
and  also  within  sustaining  distance  of  the  assaulting 
party  and  the  battering  guns,  which,  under  Captain 
Huger,  were  placed  on  the  ridge,  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  from  El  Molino  del  Rey,  to  batter  and  loosen 
this  position  from  Chapultepec.  An  assaulting  party 
of  five  hundred  picked  men  and  officers,  under  com 
mand  of  Brevet  Major  George  Wright,  8th  infantry, 
was  also  posted  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  battering 
guns,  to  force  the  enemy's  centre.  The  2d  brigade, 
the  command  of  which  devolved  on  Colonel  Mclntosh, 
(Colonel  Clarke  being  sick,)  with  Duncan's  battery, 
was  to  take  post  still  farther  up  the  ridge,  opposite  the 
enemy's  right,  to  look  to  our  left  flank  to  sustain  the 
assaulting  column  if  necessary,  or  to  discomfit  the- 
enemy,  (the  ground  being  favourable,)  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Cadwallader's  brigade  was  held  in  re 
serve,  in  a  position  on  the  ridge  between  the  battering 
guns  and  Mclntosh's  brigade,  and  in  easy  support  of 
either.  The  cavalry,  under  Major  Sumner,  to  envelop 
our  extreme  left,  and  be  governed  by  circumstances,  — 
to  repel  or  attack,  as  the  commander's  judgment  might 
suggest.  The  troops  to  be  put  in  position  under  cover 
of  the  night ;  and  the  work  to  begin  as  soon  as  the 
heavy  metal  could  be  properly  directed.  Colonel  Dun 
can  was  charged  with  the  general  disposition  of  the 
artillery.  Accordingly,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  the  several  columns  were  put  in  motion  on  as 
many  different  routes  ;  and  when  the  gray  of  the  morn 
ing  enabled  them  to  be  seen,  they  were  as  accurately 
in  position  as  if  posted  in  midday  for  review.  The- 
early  dawn  was  the  moment  appointed  for  the  attack,. 
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which  was  announced  to  our  troops  by  the  opening  of 
Huger's  guns  on  El  Molino  del  Rey,  upon  which  they 
continued  to  play  actively  until  this  point  of  the  ene 
my's  line  became  sensibly  shaken,  when  the  assaulting 
party,  commanded  by  Wright,  and  guided  by  that  ac 
complished  officer,  Captain  Mason  of  the  engineers, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Foster,  dashed  gallantly  for 
ward  to  the  assault.  Unshaken  by  the  galling  of  the 
musketry  arid  canister  that  was  showered  upon  them, 
on  they  rushed,  driving  infantry  and  artillerymen  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  enemy's  field  battery 
was  taken,  and  his  own  guns  were  trailed  upon  his  re 
treating  masses  :  before,  however,  they  could  be  dis 
charged,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  dispossessed  of 
his  strong  position  by  comparatively  a  handful  of  men, 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  it.  Accordingly 
his  retiring  forces  rallied  and  formed  with  this  object. 
Aided  by  the  infantry,  which  covered  the  house-tops, 
within  reach  of  which  the  battery  had  been  moved 
during  the  night,  the  enemy's  whole  line  opened  upon 
the  assaulting  party  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry,  which 
struck  down  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  officers  that 
composed  the  command,  and  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  in  proportion  ;  including,  amongst  the  officers, 
Brevet  Major  Wright,  the  commander ;  Captain  Mason 
and  Lieutenant  Foster,  engineers ;  all  severely  wounded. 
This  severe  shock  staggered,  for  a  moment,  that  gallant 
band.  The  light  battalion,  held  to  cover  Captain  Hu 
ger's  battery,  under  Captain  Smith,  and  the  right  wing 
of  Cadwallader's  brigade,  were  promptly  ordered  for 
ward  to  support,  which  order  was  executed  in  the  most 
gallant  style ;  the  enemy  was  again  routed,  and  this 
point  of  his  line  carried,  and  fully  possessed  by  our 
troops.  In  the  mean  time,  Garland's  brigade,  ably  sus 
tained  by  Captain  Drum's  artillery,  assaulted  the  ene 
my's  left,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and  very  severe  contest, 
drove  him  from  his  apparently  impregnable  position, 
immediately  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Chapulte- 
pec.  Drum's  section,  and  the  battering  guns  under 
Captain  Huger,  advanced  to  the  enemy's  position,  and 
the  captured  guns  of  the  enemy  were  now  opened  on 
his  retreating  forces,  on  which  they  continued  to  fire 
until  beyond  their  reach.  While  this  work  was  in 
progress  of  accomplishment  by  our  centre  and  right, 
our  troops  on  the  left  were  not  idle.  Duncan's  battery 
opened  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line,  up  to  this 
time  engaged ;  and  the  2d  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Mclntosh,  was  now  ordered  to  assault  the  extreme 
right  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  direction  of  this  brig 
ade  soon  caused  it  to  mask  Duncan's  battery, — the 


fire  of  which,  for  the  moment,  was  discontinued;  and 
the  brigade  moved  steadily  on  to  the  assault  of  Casa 
Mata,  which,  instead  of  an  ordinary  field  intrenchment, 
as  was  supposed,  proved  to  be  a  strong  stone  citadel, 
surrounded  with  bastioned  intrenchments  and  impassa 
ble  ditches  —  an  old  Spanish  work,  recently  repaired 
and  enlarged.  When  within  easy  musket  range,  the 
enemy  opened  a  most  deadly  fire  upon  our  advancing 
troops,  which  was  kept  up,  without  intermission,  until 
our  gallant  men  reached  the  very  slope  of  the  parapet 
of  the  work  that  surrounded  the  citadel.  By  this  time, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  command  was  either  killed  or 
wounded,  amongst  whom  were  the  three  senior  officers 
present  —  Brevet  Colonel  Mclntosh,  Brevet  Lieuten 
ant-Colonel  Scott,  of  the  5th  infantry,  and  Major  Waite, 
8th  infantry ;  the  second  killed,  and  the  first  and  last 
desperately  wounded.  Still,  the  fire  from  the  citadel 
was  unabated.  In  this  crisis  of  the  attack,  the  com 
mand  was,  momentarily,  thrown  into  disorder,  and  fell 
back  on  the  left  of  Duncan's  battery,  where  they  ral 
lied.  As  the  2d  brigade  moved  to  the  assault,  a  very 
large  cavalry  and  infantry  force  was  discovered  ap 
proaching  rapidly  upon  our  left  flank,  to  reenforce  the 
enemy's  right.  As  soon  as  Duncan's  battery  was 
masked,  as  before  mentioned,  supported  by  Andrews's 
voltigeurs  of  Cadwallader's  brigade,  it  moved  promptly 
to  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  to  check  the  threatened 
assault  on  this  point.  The  enemy's  cavalry  came, 
rapidly,  within  canister  range,  when  the  whole  battery 
opened  a  most  effective  fire,  which  soon  broke  the 
squadrons,  and  drove  them  back  in  disorder.  During 
this  fire  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry,  Major  Sumner's 
command  moved  to  the  front,  and  changed  direction  in 
admirable  order,  under  a  most  appalling  fire  from  the 
Casa  Mata.  This  movement  enabled  his  command  to 
cross  the  ravine  immediately  on  the  left  of  Duncan's 
battery,  where  it  remained,  doing  noble  service,  until 
the  close  of  the  action.  At  the  very  moment  the  cav 
alry  were  driven  beyond  reach,  our  own  troops  drew 
back  from  before  the  Casa  Mata,  and  enabled  the  guns 
of  Duncan's  battery  to  reopen  upon  this  position  ;  which, 
after  a  short  and  well-directed  fire,  the  enemy  aban 
doned.  The  guns  of  the  battery  were  now  turned 
upon  his  retreating  columns,  and  continued  to  play 
upon  them  until  beyond  reach. 

"  He  was  now  driven  from  every  point  in  the  field, 
and  his  strong  lines,  which  had  certainly  been  defended 
well,  were  in  our  possession.  In  fulfilment  of  the  in 
structions  of  the  general-in-chief,  the  Casa  Mata  was 
blown  up,  and  such  of  the  captured  ammunition  as  was 
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useless  to  us,  as  well  as  the  cannon  moulds  found  in 
El  Molino  del  Rey,  were  destroyed.  After  which,  my 
command,  under  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  returned  to  quarters  at  Tacubaya,  with  three- 
of  the  enemy's  four  guns,  (the  fourth,  having  been 
spiked,  was  rendered  unserviceable,)  as  also  a  large 
quantity  of  small  arms,  with  gun  and  musket  ammu 
nition,  and  exceeding  eight  hundred  prisoners,  includ 
ing  fifty-two  commissioned  officers. 

"  By  the  concurrent  testimony  of  prisoners,  the  ene 
my's  force  exceeded  fourteen  thousand  men,  com 
manded  by  General  Santa  Anna  in  person.  His  total 
loss,  killed,  (including  the  2d  and  3d  in  command, 
Generals  Valdarez  and  Leon,)  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
amounts  to  three  thousand,  exclusive  of  some  two 
thousand  who  deserted  after  the  rout. 

"  My  command,  reenforced  as  before  stated,  only 
reached  three  thousand  one  hundred  men  of  all  arms. 
The  contest  continued  two  hours,  and  its  severity  is 
painfully  attested  by  our  heavy  loss  of  officers,  non 
commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  including  in  the 
first  two  classes  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
service." 

The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was  nearly  eight 
hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  fifty 
were  officers.  Not  a  single  post,  during  the  whole 
war,  had  been  more  resolutely  and  ably  defended 
than  El  Molino  del  Rey.  It  was  carried,  never 
theless,  but  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life.  And, 
unfortunately,  no  advantage  was  gained  by  it,  except 
that  of  proving  to  the  Mexicans  that  the  invading 
general  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  that 
no  superiority  of  numbers  or  position  could  avail  them 
against  the  indomitable  courage  and  consummate  skill 
of  the  Americans.  There  was  no  foundery  at  the  Mill. 
A  few  useless  cannon  moulds  were  destroyed,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  was  taken,  a  still  larger  quan 
tity  was  destroyed ;  Casa  Mata  was  blown  up,  El 
Molino  was  dismantled ;  but  Chapultepec  remained, 
frowning  from  its  lofty  rock,  and  bidding  defiance  to 
all  its  enemies.  Worth,  Pillow,  and  Cadwallader  were 
eager  to  pursue  the  victory  to  its  walls,  and  carry  it  by 
storm.  But,  restrained  by  the  decided  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  they  retired  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  castle,  and  left  the  field  so  hardly  won  to  be 
reoccupied,  at  his  leisure,  by  the  enemy,  and  to  be 
retaken,  at  some  cost,  a  few  days  after. 

The  Mexicans,  instead  of  being  disheartened,  were 
reassured  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey 
Supposing  Chapultepec  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 


movement,  they  looked  upon  the  untimely  retirement 
of  the  assailants  as  at  least  a  partial  defeat,  and  a  clear 
xcknowledgment  that  the  castle  was  impregnable, 
n  this  confidence,  they  renewed  their  zeal  in  the  de- 
ence,  and  re-resolved  to  die  in  their  last  intrenchment, 
sooner  than  allow  their  beloved  city  to  be  dishonoured 
>y  the  foot  of  the  hated  invader. 

Not  receiving,  as  he  hoped  and  expected,  new  pro- 
)osals  of  peace,  the  American  commander  now  resolved 
o  finish  his  work  by  one  decisive  blow.  The  city 
was  to  be  taken.  This  involved  the  storming  of  Cha- 
)ultepec,  and  the  consequent  recovery  of  El  Molino 
del  Rey.  Dispositions  were  immediately  made  to  effect 
this  object  on  the  13th  of  September.  The  result  is 
thus  briefly  stated  in  General  Scott's  official  report :  — 

"  The  victory  of  the  8th,  at  the  Molino  del  Rey, 
was  followed  by  daring  reconnaissances  on  the  part  of 
our  distinguished  engineers.  Their  operations  were 
directed  principally  to  the  south  —  towards  the  gates 
of  the  Piedad,  San  Angel,  (Nino  Perdido,)  San  Anto 
nio,  and  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga. 

"  This  city  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near 
the  centre  of  an  irregular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a 
ditch  in  its  greater  extent,  (a  navigable  canal  of  great 
breadth  and  depth,)  very  difficult  to  bridge  in  the  pres 
ence  of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage, 
custom-house  purposes,  and  military  defence ;  leaving 
eight  entrances  or  gates,  over  arches,  each  of  which 
we  found  defended  by  a  system  of  strong  works,  that 
seemed  to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to 
be  impregnable. 

"  Outside  and  within  the  cross  fires  of  those  gates, 
we  found  to  the  south  other  obstacles  but  little  less 
formidable.  All  the  approaches  near  the  city  are  over 
elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places,  (to  oppose  us,) 
and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  unusual 
dimensions.  The  numerous  cross  roads  are  flanked  in 
like  manner,  having  bridges  at  the  intersections,  recent 
ly  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered  are,  more 
over,  in  many  spots,  under  water  or  marshy ;  for,  it 
will  be  remembered,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet 
season,  though  with  less  rain  than  usual,  and  we  could 
not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  the 
consequent  drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of 
the  city — the  lowest  in  the  whole  basin. 

"  After  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates, 
covered  by  Pillow's  division  and  Riley's  brigade  of 
Twiggs's,  — with  four  times  our  numbers  concentrated 
in  our  immediate  front,  —  I  determined,  on  the  llth, 
to  avoid  that  network  of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a 
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sudden  inversion  to  the  south-west  and  west,  less  un 
favourable  approaches. 

"  To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  officers  and 
men,  as  well  as  to  insure  success,  it  became  indispensa 
ble  that  this  resolution  should  be  long  masked  from 
the  enemy ;  and  again,  that  the  new  movement,  when 
discovered,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  feint,  and  the  old 
as  indicating  our  true  and  ultimate  point  of  attack. 

"  Accordingly,  I  ordered  duitman's  division  from 
Coyoacan  to  join  Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  south 
ern  gates,  and  then  that  the  two  major-generals,  with 
their  divisions,  should,  by  night,  proceed  to  join  me 
at  Tacubaya,  where  I  was  quartered  with  Worth's 
division.  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade,  and  Captains 
Taylor's  and  Steptoe's  field  batteries,  was  left  in  front 
of  those  gates  to  manoeuvre,  to  threaten,  or  to  make 
false  attacks,  in  order  to  occupy  and  deceive  the  enemy. 
Twiggs's  other  brigade  was  left  at  supporting  distance 
in  the  rear,  at  San  Angel,  till  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
and  also  to  support  our  general  depot  at  Mixcoac. 
The  stratagem  against  the  south  was  admirably  exe 
cuted  throughout  the  12th,  and  down  to  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  enemy  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  his  delusion. 

"  The  first  step  in  the  new  movement  was  to  carry 
Chapultepec,  a  natural  and  isolated  mound,  of  great 
elevation,  strongly  fortified  at  its  base,  on  its  acclivi 
ties,  and  heights.  Besides  a  numerous  garrison,  here 
was  the  military  college  of  the  republic,  with  a  large 
number  of  sub-lieutenants  and  other  students.  Those 
works  were  within  direct  gunshot  of  the  village  of 
Tacubaya,  and,  until  carried,  we  could  not  approach 
the  city  on  the  west  without  making  a  circuit  too  wide 
and  too  hazardous.  In  the  course  of  the  same  night, 
heavy  batteries,  within  easy  ranges,  were  established. 

"  To  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
play  of  the  batteries  might  run  into  the  second  day ; 
but  recent  captures  had  not  only  trebled  our  siege 
pieces,  but  also  our  ammunition ;  and  we  knew  that 
we  should  greatly  augment  both  by  carrying  the  place. 
I  was,  therefore,  in  no  haste  in  ordering  an  assault  be 
fore  the  works  were  well  crippled  by  our  missiles. 

"  The  bombardment  and  cannonade,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Captain  Huger,  were  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th.  Before  nightfall,  which  neces 
sarily  stopped  our  batteries,  we  had  perceived  that  a 
good  impression  had  been  made  on  the  castle  and  its 
outworks,  and  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  re 
mained  outside,  towards  the  city,  from  an  early  hour, 
to  avoid  our  fire,  and  to  be  at  hand  on  its  cessation, 


in  order  to  reenforce  the  garrison  against  an  assault. 
The  same  outside  force  was  discovered  the  next  morn 
ing,  after  our  batteries  had  reopened  upon  the  castle, 
by  which  we  again  reduced  its  garrison  to  the  mini 
mum  needed  for  the  guns. 

"  Pillow  and  duitman  had  been  in  position  since 
early  in  the  night  of  the  llth.  Major-General  Worth 
was  now  ordered  to  hold  his  division  in  reserve,  near 
the  foundery,  to  support  Pillow ;  and  Brigadier-Gen 
eral  Smith  had  just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  Pie- 
dad,  to  support  duitman.  Twiggs's  guns,  before  the 
southern  gates,  again  reminded  us,  as  the  day  before, 
that  he,  with  Riley's  brigade  and  Taylor's  and  Step- 
toe's  batteries,  was  in  activity,  threatening  the  south 
ern  gates,  and  there  holding  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican 
army  on  the  defensive. 

"  Worth's  division  furnished  Pillow's  attack  with  an 
assaulting  party  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  volun 
teer  officers  and  men,  under  Captain  McKenzie,  and 
Twiggs's  division  supplied  a  similar  one,  commanded 
by  Captain  Casey,  to  duitman.  Each  of  those  little 
columns  was  furnished  with  scaling-ladders. 

"  The  signal  I  had  appointed  for  the  attack  was  the 
momentary  cessation  of  fire  on  the  part  of  our  heavy 
batteries.  About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
judging  that  the  time  had  arrived,  by  the  effect  of  the 
missiles  we  had  thrown,  I  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  Pil 
low,  and  another  to  duitman,  with  notice  that  the 
concerted  signal  was  about  to  be  given.  Both  columns 
now  advanced  with  an  alacrity  that  gave  assurance  of 
prompt  success.  The  batteries,  seizing  opportunities, 
threw  shots  and  shells  upon  the  enemy  over  the  heads 
of  our  men,  with  good  effect,  particularly  at  every  at 
tempt  to  reenforce  the  works  from  without  to  meet  our 
assault. 

"  Major-General  Pillow's  approach,  on  the  west  side, 
lay  through  an  open  grove,  filled  with  sharp-shooters, 
who  were  speedily  dislodged ;  when,  being  up  with 
the  front  of  the  attack,  and  emerging  into  open  space, 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  acclivity,  that  gallant  leader  was 
struck  down  by  an  agonizing  wound.  The  immediate 
command  devolved  on  Brigadier-General  Cadwallader, 
in  the  absence  of  the  senior  brigadier,  Pierce,  of  the 
same  division — an  invalid  since  the  events  of  August 
19.  On  a  previous  call  of  Pillow,  Worth  had  just  sent 
him  a  reenforcement. 

"  The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and 
a  strong  redoubt,  midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reach 
ing  the  castle  on  the  heights.  The  advance  of  our 
brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily 
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slow,  was  unwavering,  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines, 
and  under  the  hottest  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry. 
The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless  valor,  and  the 
shouts  that  followed  announced  to  the  castle  the  fate 
that  impended.  The  enemy  were  steadily  driven  from 
shelter  to  shelter.  The  retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire 
a  single  mine,  without  the  certainty  of  blowing  up 
friend  and  foe.  Those  who,  at  a  distance,  attempted 
to  apply  matches  to  the  long  trains,  were  shot  down  by 
our  men.  There  was  death  below,  as  well  as  above 
ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of  the  main 
work  were  reached ;  the  scaling-ladders  were  brought 
up  and  planted  by  the  storming  parties ;  some  of  the 
daring  spirits  first  in  the  assault  were  cast  down,  killed 
or  wounded  ;  but  a  lodgment  was  soon  made ;  streams 
of  heroes  followed  ;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and 
several  of  our  regimental  colours  flung  out  from  the 
upper  walls,  amidst  long-continued  shouts  and  cheers, 
which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital.  No  scene  could 
have  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

"Major-General  duitman,  nobly  supported  by  Briga 
dier-Generals  Shields  and  Smith,  his  other  officers  and 
men,  was  up  with  the  part  assigned  him.  Simultane 
ously  with  the  movement  on  the  west,  he  had  gallantly 
approached  the  south-east  of  the  same  works  over  a 
causeway  with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defended  by  an 
army  strongly  posted  outside,  to  the  east  of  the  works. 
Those  formidable  obstacles  duitman  had  to  face,  with 
but  little  shelter  for  his  troops  or  space  for  manoeuvring. 
Deep  ditches,  flanking  the  causeway,  made  it  difficult 
to  cross  on  either  side  into  the  adjoining  meadows, 
and  these  again  were  intersected  by  other  ditches. 
Smith  and  his  brigade  had  been  early  thrown  out  to 
make  a  sweep  to  the  right,  in  order  to  present  a  front 
against  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  turn  two  intervening 
batteries,  near  the  foot  of  Chapultepec.  This  move 
ment  was  also  intended  to  support  duitman's  storming 
parties,  both  on  the  causeway.  The  storming  party, 
now  commanded  by  Captain  Paul,  carried  the  two  bat 
teries  in  the  road,  took  some  guns,  with  many  prison 
ers,  and  drove  the  enemy  posted  behind  in  support. 
The  New  York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers  and  the 
2d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  all  on  the  left  of  duit- 
man's  line,  together  with  portions  of  his  storming  par 
ties,  crossed  the  meadows  in  front,  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  entered  the  outer  enclosure  of  Chapultepec  just  in 
time  to  join  in  the  final  assault  from  the  west. 

'•  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  I  repeated  the 
orders  of  the  night  before  to  Major-General  Worth,  to 
be,  with  his  division,  at  hand,  to  support  the  move 


ment  of  Major-General  Pillow  from  our  left.  The  lat 
ter  seems  soon  to  have  called  for  that  entire  division, 
standing  momentarily  in  reserve,  and  Worth  sent  him 
Colonel  Clarke's  brigade.  The  call,  if  not  unneces 
sary,  was  at  least,  from  the  circumstances,  unknown 
to  me  at  the  time  ;  for,  soon  observing  that  the  very 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  road  in  front  of  Major- 
General  duitman's  right,  was  receiving  reinforcements 
from  the  city,  (less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east,) 
I  sent  instructions  to  Worth,  on  our  opposite  flank,  to 
turn  Chapultepec  with  his  division,  and  to  proceed, 
cautiously,  by  the  road  at  its  northern  base,  in  order, 
if  not  met  by  very  superior  numbers,  to  threaten  or  to 
attack,  in  rear,  that  body  of  the  enemy.  The  move 
ment,  it  was  also  believed,  could  not  fail  to  distract 
and  to  intimidate  the  enemy  generally. 

"  Worth  promptly  advanced  witli  his  remaining  brig 
ade,  and  having  turned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and 
arriving  opposite  to  the  north  centre  of  Chapultepec, 
came  up  with  the  troops  in  the  road,  under  Colonel 
Trousdale,  and  aided  by  a  flank  movement  of  a  part 
of  Garland's  brigade  in  taking  the  one-gun  breastwork, 
then  under  the  fire  of  Lieutenant  Jackson's  section 
of  Captain  Magruder's  field  battery.  Continuing  to 
advance,  this  division  passed  Chapultepec,  attacking  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  line,  resting  on  that  road,  about 
the  moment  of  the  general  retreat  consequent  upon  the 
capture  of  the  formidable  castle  and  its  outworks. 

"  Arriving  some  minutes  later,  and  mounting  to  the 
top  of  the  castle,  the  whole  field,  to  the  east,  lay  plainly 
under  my  view. 

"  There  are  two  routes  from  Chapultepec  to  the 
capital,  —  the  one  on  the  right  entering  the  same  gate, 
Belen,  with  the  road  from  the  south,  via  Piedad  ;  and 
the  other  obliquing  to  the  left,  to  intersect  the  great 
western,  or  San  Cosme  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  of  the 
gate  of  San  Cosme. 

"  Each  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  pre 
sents  a  double  roadway  on  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct  of 
strong  masonry,  and  great  height,  resting  on  open 
arches  and  massive  pillars,  which,  together,  afford  fine 
points  both  for  attack  and  defence.  The  sideways  of 
both  aqueducts  are,  moreover,  defended  by  many  strong 
breastworks  at  the  gates,  and  before  reaching  them. 
As  we  had  expected,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusu 
ally  dry  and  solid  for  the  season. 

"  Worth  and  duitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the 
retreating  enemy,  —  the  former  by  the  San  Cosme  aque 
duct,  and  the  latter  along  that  of  Belen.  Each  had 
now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 
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"  Deeming  it  all-important  to  profit  by  our  successes, 
and  the  consequent  dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  general,  I  hastened  to  despatch, 
from  Chapultepec  —  first  Clarke's  brigade,  and  then 
Cadwallader's,  to  the  support  of  Worth,  and  gave  or 
ders  that  the  necessary  heavy  guns  should  follow. 
Pierce's  brigade  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  Q,uit- 
iuan,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  caused  some 
additional  siege  pieces  to  be  added  to  his  train.  Then, 
after  designating  the  loth  infantry,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Howard,  —  Morgan,  the  colonel,  had  been 
disabled  by  a  wound  at  Churubusco. —  as  the  garrison 
of  Chapultepec,  and  giving  directions  for  the  care  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  the  captured  ordnance  and  ord 
nance  stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance  of  Worth, 
within  the  suburb,  and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junc 
tion  of  the  aqueduct  with  the  great  highway  from  the 
west  to  the  gate  of  San  Cosme. 

"At  this  junction  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of 
those  formidable  systems  of  city  defences,  spoken  of 
above,  and  it  had  not  a  gun !  —  a  strong  proof  that  the 
enemy  had  expected  us  to  fall  in  the  attack  upon  Cha 
pultepec,  even  if  we  meant  any  thing  more  than  a 
feint ;  that,  in  either  case,  we  designed,  in  his  belief, 
to  return  and  double  our  forces  against  the  southern 
gates,  —  a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  demonstrations 
of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on  that  side ;  and 
that,  advancing  rapidly  from  the  reduction  of  Chapul 
tepec,  the  enemy  had  not  time  to  shift  guns  —  our 
previous  captures  had  left  him,  comparatively,  but  few 
—  from  the  southern  gates. 

"  Within  those  disgarnished  works,  I  found  our  troops 
engaged  in  a  street  fight  against  the  enemy  posted  in 
gardens,  at  windows,  and  on  house-tops,  all  fiat  with 
parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  mountain  how 
itzers  of  Cadwallader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skir 
mishers  and  pioneers,  with  pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to 
force  windows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow  through  walls. 
The  assailants  were  soon  in  an  equality  of  position 
fatal  to  the  enemy.  By  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Worth  had  carried  two  batteries  in  this  suburb.  Ac 
cording  to  my  instructions,  he  here  posted  guards  and 
sentinels,  and  placed  his  troops  under  shelter  for  the 
night.  There  was  but  one  more  obstacle  —  the  San 
Cosme  gate,  between  him  and  the  great  square  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  and  palace,  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and 
that  barrier,  it  was  known,  could  not,  by  daylight,  re 
sist  our  siege  guns  thirty  minutes. 

"  I  had  gone  back  to  the  foot  of  Chapultepec,  the 
point  from  which  the  two  aqueducts  begin  to  diverge, 
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some  hours  earlier,  in  order  to  be  near  that  new  depot, 
and  in  easy  communication  with  Quitman  and  Twiggs 
as  well  as  with  Worth. 

"  From  this  point  I  ordered  all  detachments  and 
stragglers  to  their  respective  corps,  then  in  advance ; 
sent  to  duitman  additional  siege  guns,  ammunition, 
intrenching  tools ;  directed  Twiggs's  remaining  brig 
ade  from  Piedad,  to  support  Worth,  and  Captain  Step- 
toe's  field  battery,  also  at  Piedad,  to  rejoin  Q,uitman's 
division. 

"  I  had  been,  from  the  first,  well  aware  that  the 
western,  or  San  Cosme,  was  the  less  difficult  route  to 
the  centre  and  conquest  of  the  capital ;  and,  there 
fore,  intended  that  Quitman  should  only  manoeuvre 
and  threaten  the  Belen  or  south-western  gate,  in  order 
to  favor  the  main  attack  by  Worth,  — knowing  that  the 
strong  defences  at  the  Belen  were  directly  under  the 
guns  of  the  much  stronger  fortress,  called  the  citadel, 
just  within.  Both  of  these  defences  of  the  enemy 
were  also  within  easy  supporting  distance  from  the  San 
Angel  (or  Nino  Perdido)  and  San  Antonio  gates. 
Hence  the  greater  support,  in  numbers,  given  to 
Worth's  movement  as  the  main  attack. 

"  Those  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
communicated  to  Major-General  duitman ;  but  being 
in  hot  pursuit,  —  gallant  himself,  and  ably  supported 
by  Brigadier-Generals  Shields  and  Smith,  (Shields 
badly  wounded  before  Chapultepec,  and  refusing  to  re 
tire,)  as  well  as  by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
column,  —  duitman  continued  to  press  forward,  under 
flank  and  direct  fires ;  carried  an  intermediate  battery 
of  two  guns,  and  then  the  gate,  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  but  not  without  proportionate  loss,  in 
creased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that  position. 

"  duitman,  within  the  city,  adding  several  new  de 
fences  to  the  position  he  had  won,  and  sheltering  his 
corps  as  well  as  practicable,  now  awaited  the  return 
of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadel, 
yet  to  be  subdued. 

"  At  about  4  o'clock  next  morning,  September  14, 
a  deputation  of  the  city  council  waited  upon  me  to 
report  that  the  federal  government  and  the  army  of 
Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some  three  hours  be- 
jj  fore,  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation  in  favor  of 
the  church,  the  citizens,  and  the  municipal  authorities. 
I  promptly  replied,  that  I  would  sign  no  capitulation ; 
that  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  our  possession  from 
the  time  of  the  lodgments  effected  by  Worth  and  duit- 
man  the  day  before  ;  that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape 
of  the  Mexican  army;  that  I  should  levy  upon  the  city 
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a  moderate  contribution,  for  special  purposes ;  and  that 
the  American  army  should  come  under  no  terms,  not 
self-imposed ;  such  only  as  its  own  honour,  the  dignity 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  should. 
in  my  opinion,  imperiously  demand  and  impose. 

"  At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  the  city 
deputation,  I  communicated,  about  daylight,  orders  to 
Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously 
towards  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to  occupy  its  stronger 
and  more  commanding  points.  Quitman  proceeded  to 
the  great  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted 
the  colours  of  the  United  States  on  the  national  palace, 
containing  the  halls  of  congress  and  executive  apart 
ments  of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful  service, 
Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worth,  but 
for  my  express  orders,  halting  the  latter  at  the  head  of 
the  Alameda,  within  three  squares  of  that  goal  of  gen 
eral  ambition.  The  capital,  however,  was  not  taken 
by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent,  the  science, 
the  gallantry,  the  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the 
glorious  conquest,  all  had  contributed  —  early  and  pow 
erfully —  the  killed,  the  wounded,  and  the  jit  for  duty 
—  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Antonio, 
Chumbusco,  (three  battles,)  the  Molinos  del  Rey,  and 
Chapultepec ;  as  much  as  those  who  fought  at  the 
gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosme. 

"  Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
occupying  the  city,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  windows  and  corners 
of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts  liberated  the 
night  before  by  the  flying  government ;  joined  by,  per 
haps,  as  many  Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded 
themselves*  and  thrown  off  their  uniforms.  This  un 
lawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was 
not  put  down  till  we  had  lost  many  men,  including 
several  officers,  killed  or  wounded,  and  had  punished 
the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were,  to  gratify  national 
hatred ;  and,  in  the  general  alarm  and  confusion,  to 
plunder  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  particularly  the  de 
serted  houses.  But  families  are  now  generally  return 
ing  ;  business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the 
city  is  already  tranquil  and  cheerful,  under  the  admira 
ble  conduct  (with  exceptions  very  few  and  trifling)  of 
our  gallant  troops." 

The  campaign  which  had  been  commenced  by  the 
advance  from  Puebla,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  and  occupation  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
little  army  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred,  which  had 
taken  the  field  on  the  7th  of  August,  after  having  di 


minished,  by  sickness  and  the  casualties  of  battle,  more 
than  one  third  of  its  effective  numbers,  on  the  14th  of 
September  was  within  the  enemy's  capital,  triumphant. 
It  had  marched  from  Puebla  to  Mexico,  had  turned  the 
capital  and  presented  itself  in  the  rear,  and  had  won 
the  city  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco. 
Every  military  advantage  which  it  had  acquired  was 
surrendered  by  the  convention  of  Tacubaya  to  a 
doubtful  prospect  of  negotiation.  If  its  situation  had 
been  dangerous  in  its  first  attack,  it  was  still  more  so, 
by  many  fold,  when  the  second  was  about  to  be  en 
tered  upon.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  it  had 
triumphed  repeatedly,  both  in  regaining  the  advantages 
which  had  been  sacrificed,  and  in  pursuing  those  re 
gained,  whenever  it  had  been  allowed  the  opportunity. 
It  had  fought  through  a  bloody  field  in  search  of  an 
uncertain  object,  but  it  had  not  failed  to  triumph  even 
there,  against  every  disadvantage.  Opportunity  had 
been  lost,  time  thrown  away,  and,  finally,  it  had  at 
tacked  the  strongest  point,  had  carried  it,  and  over 
such  obstacles  as  are  seldom  encountered  by  an  invad 
ing  force,  had  borne  the  banner  of  its  country  to  the 
palace  of  the  supreme  powers  of  Mexico. 

In  all  these  military  operations,  the  unsurpassed 
valor  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  skill  of  the  officers,  had 
borne  the  burden  which  had  been  imposed,  increased 
as  it  was  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  advantages,  and  by  the 
effect  of  the  mistaken  confidence  in  the  faith  of  a  man 
noted  for  his  perfidy,  but  in  none  more  eminent,  in 
none  more  successful,  than  in  that  by  which  he  prac 
tised  upon  the  American  government,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  American  army. 

But,  against  all  untoward  circumstances,  this  little 
army  had  now  accomplished  the  mission  on  which  it 
was  sent.  It  had  done  more.  It  had  not  only  "  con 
quered  a  peace,"  but  a  very  large  piece  of  Mexico.  It 
occupied  and  garrisoned,  not  the  capital  only,  but  nearly 
all  the  important  posts  on  jts  various  approaches.  It 
held  military  possession  of  the  country,  and  could  now 
dictate  its  own  terms  of  submission. 

When  the  further  defence  of  the  capital  was  aban 
doned  as  hopeless,  Santa  Anna  resigned  the  presidency, 
and  withdrew  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  resolved,  in  the  impotence  of  his  rage, 
to  keep  Mexico  under  his  feet,  if  he  could  not  conquer 
her  enemies.  Without  an  army  he  was  nothing,  and 
not  much  with  one,  except  against  his  own  unarmed 
countrymen.  He  had  now  nearly  exhausted  his  re 
sources.  Driven  from  all  his  defences,  on  which  he 
had  expended  so  much  toil,  treasure,  and  skill,  —  a  fugi- 
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live  from  his  capital,  with  the  broken-down  remnant  of 
an  army,  without  subsistence,  without  funds,  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  them,  except  by  military  exactions 
from  a  people  whose  favour  he  was  so  ambitious  to 
win,  —  what  could  he  now  hope  to  do  ?  He  had  lost 
his  last  opportunity  to  bargain  with  the  conquerors. 
He  had  lost  nearly  the  last  chance  of  intrigue  at  home. 
The  confidence  of  the  Mexicans  in  his  skill  and  prow 
ess  was  gone.  He  had  no  resort  but,  under  pretence 
of  annoying  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  in  all  his 
future  movements,  to  keep  up  a  show  of  patriotism,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  revive  his  waning  popularity,  and 
keep  his  old  rivals  in  the  background.  He  still  hoped 
to  overawe  the  government  to  the  adoption  of  his  own 
measures,  and  thus  virtually  retain  the  dictatorship, 
which,  from  motives  of  policy,  he  had  nominally  re 
signed.  He,  accordingly,  ordered  a  column  of  three 
thousand  men,  under  General  Herrera,  to  take  position 
at  dueretaro,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  tem 
porary  seat  of  government.  A  portion  of  his  force  was 
disbanded,  for  want  of  means  to  subsist  it,  and,  with 
the  remainder,  composed  principally  of  cavalry,  Santa 
Anna  marched  upon  Puebla.  The  American  garrison 
at  this  place  consisted  of  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Childs,  and  eighteen  hundred 
invalids.  Surrounded  by  a  population  of  eighty 
thousand  Mexicans,  and  by  a  country  infested  with 
guerillas  and  banditti,  who  were  excited  to  frenzy  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  this  little  band,  though  holding 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  the  place,  was  actually 
for  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  subject  to  every 
possible  annoyance. 

On  the  22d  September,  Santa  Anna  arrived  at  Pue 
bla,  and  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  the 
citizens,  who  now  hoped  to  overwhelm  and  annihilate 
the  garrison.  On  the  25th.  Santa  Anna  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender,  and  received  a  peremptory  re 
fusal.*  On  the  27th,  he  made  a  feeble  and  unsuccess- 


•  »  "  Ilaving  taken  possession  of  this  city  with  the  forces  under  my 
command,  to  operate  against  the  points  occupied  by  you,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  full  liberty  the  citizens  who  have  suffered  so 
much  from  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  I  deem  it  proper,  before 
making  any  movement,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  intimate  to 
your  excellency  that  you  shall  have  leave,  within  a  limited  time,  to 
abandon  the  places  you  now  occupy  in  this  city,  and  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  either  to  join  General  Scott,  or  to  proceed  to  Pe- 
rote,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  you.  Hut,  if  this  moderate  prop 
osition  be  not  accepted  by  your  excellency,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  with 
the  deepest  feeling,  proceed  to  act  in  a  military  manner,  and  assault 
all  of  your  positions,  from  the  consequences  of  which  your  troops 
must  suffer,  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  the  vicinity  of  your  excellency  an 


ful  attempt  to  carry  the  fortress  by  assault,  and  then 
withdrew,  with  all  his  force,  to  Huamantla,  with  a 
view  to  annoying,  and,  if  possible,  cutting  off  the  re- 
enforcements  to  the  American  army,  which  were  con 
tinually  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  marching,  column 
after  column,  towards  the  capital,  subject,  in  every  de 
file  and  mountain  pass,  to  all  the  annoyances  and  losses 
attendant  on  guerilla  warfare.  Driven  from  Huaman 
tla  by  the  unexpected  approach  of  Colonel  Lane,  with 
his  column,  the  Mexican  forces  fell  back  upon  Atlixco, 
returning  again  to  their  former  position  as  soon  as  Lane 
had  passed,  on  his  way  to  Puebla.  Here  the  unfor 
tunate  general  was  deprived  of  his  command,  by  order 
of  the  new  government,  just  organized  at  Queretaro.* 


army  of  eight  thousand  men,  determined  to  cause  the  rights  of  this 
nation  to  be  respected.     God  and  liberty. 

"  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA, 

General-in-Chief  Mexican  Army. 
"  Senor  Colonel  CHILDS.^ 

Commander  V.  S.  Krces  in  this  city." 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  this  day  (2  o'clock,  P.  M.)  the  note 
of  your  excellency,  of  this  date,  notifying  me  that  you  had  taken  pos 
session  of  this  city,  and  '  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  full  liberty 
the  citizens  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,'  and  also  offering  the  garrison  certain  terms  in  case  they  would, 
in  a  limited  time,  abandon  the  points  occupied  by  the  same. 

"  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  deem  it  necessary  and  just,  in  vin 
dication  of  the  good  name  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States, 
—  which  they  have  earned  by  the  humanity,  good  order,  and  disci 
pline  which  have  at  all  times  distinguished  their  conduct,  and  more 
particularly  while  holding  military  possession  of  the  city  of  Puebla,  — 
to  deny  the  imputation  conveyed  in  your  excellency's  communica 
tion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  assert  that  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  have  been  most  scrupulously  respected,  and  maintained  to  a 
degree  unparalleled  in  warfare ;  and  would  willingly  leave  the  ques 
tion  for  the  decision  of  the  intelligent  and  impartial  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  city,  by  whom  have  they  suffered  most  violence, 
from  their  own  people  or  from  troops  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

"  As  for  the  other  portion  of  your  excellency's  communication,  de 
manding  a  surrender,  within  a  limited  time,  of  the  places  held  by  the 
troops  under  my  command,  I  have  but  this  reply  to  make  to  your  ex 
cellency;  that  having  been  honoured  with  the  custody  and  safe 
keeping  of  these  places,  it  is  alike  my  desire  and  my  duty  to  maintain 
them  to  the  last,  feeling  fully  confident  in  the  means  at  my  disposal 
to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

"  With  consideration  of  high  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  CHII.DS, 
Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  Civil  and  Military  Governor." 

*  The  note  addressed  to  Santa  Anna,  on  this  occasion,  by  Don 
Luis  de  la  Rosa,  minister  of  state  and  war,  is  so  remarkable  for  its 
"  indirect  directness,"  that  it  may  well  be  preserved  as  a  model  of 
diplomatic  composition. 

"  His  excellency,  the  seiior  provisional  president  of  the  republic, 
feeling  profoundly  his  duties  to  the  country ;  convinced  of  the  necessi 
ty  of  establishing  in  the  nation  public  morality,  and  of  giving  more  en 
ergy  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  almost  extinguished  by  our  civil 
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In  obedience  to  this  arrangement,  Santa  Anna  retired 
to  Tehuacan,  leaving  behind  him  an  address  to  the 
army,  replete  with  high-sounding  protestations  of  pa 
triotism,  and  charging  the  government  with  great 
wrong  to  the  country,  as  well  as  injustice  to  himself, 
in  thus  displacing  him  from  the  command  at  the  very 
moment,  when,  after  so  many  disasters,  he  was  about 
to  obtain  a  triumph  over  the  invaders.  "  I  depart  from 
you,"  he  said,  "and  from  the  theatre  of  war,  perhaps 
to  sacrifice  myself  to  the  vengeance  of  my  enemies,  or 
to  effect  an  inglorious  peace,  which  I  did  not  wish  to 
grant,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  my  conscience." 

Volunteers  and  recruits  for  the  army  continued  to 
arrive  in  considerable  numbers  at  Vera  Cruz,  until  the 
effective  force  under  command  of  General  Scott  was 
nearly  or  quite  doubled.  But  they  had  little  to  do  but 
sit  still.  The  work  of  conquest  was  already  achieved. 
It  was  now  an  army  of  observation  only.  It  sat  qui 
etly  down,  in  the  rich  valley  of  Mexico,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  and  to  give  time  to  the  prostrate 
republic  to  recover  its  vitality,  arid  resume  the  func 
tions  of  a  body  politic.  The  new  recruits  were  dis 
tributed  to  different  posts,  so  as  to  open  and  protect 
a  clear  line  of  communication  with  the  coast,  which 
had  been  seriously  obstructed  hitherto,  for  want  of 
numbers  sufficient  to  man  the  garrisons.  With  the  ex 
ception  of  an  occasional  brush  with  a  band  of  gueril 
las,  or  a  sort  of  police  encounter  with  a  mob  of  leperos, 
the  newly-arrived  aspirants  for  military  honour  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  the  rough  side  of  war.  Such  ad 
ventures  as  they  had,  like  that  of  the  gallant  Lally,  in 
conducting  his  train  to  Puebla  through  swarms  ef  des 
perate  banditti,  belong  rather  to  personal  than  to  na 
tional  history. 

The  spectacle  is  rarely  exhibited  of  a  victorious 
army  sitting  down  in  the  capital  of  a  subjugated  em 
pire,  holding  possession  of  all  its  important  fortresses,  — 
its  army  of  defence  vanquished  and  scattered,  its  gov 
ernment  disorganized,  its  whole  population  distracted 
by  civil  dissensions,  —  and  there  quietly  awaiting  the 
return  of  order,  fostering  the  reunion  of  the  social  and 
civil  elements,  and  protecting  the  reorganization  of 
government,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  im- 


dissensions  ;  desiring,  moreover,  to  manifest  to  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  other  points  now  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  that  their 
lot  is  not  indifferent  to  his  excellency  ;  considering,  in  fine,  that  in  ev 
ery  -well-organized  country,  the  generals  of  an  army  answer  hefore  a 
tribunal  for  the  faults  which  they  have  committed,  and  even  for  the 
misfortunes  which  have  befallen  their  campaigns,  —  has  resolved  that 
jour  excellency  deliver  up  the  command  of  the  army,"  &c.  .  .  .. 


mense  advantages  its  prowess  had  gained,  but  of  treat 
ing  for  a  just  and  honourable  peace,  on  the  same  terms, 
now  that  it  had  unlimited  power  to  dictate,  which  had 
been  offered  in  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  If 
there  is  a  redeeming  feature  in  this  war,  if  there  is  one 
page  of  its  bloody  history  on  which  the  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian  may  dwell  with  satisfaction,  it  is  this 
which  displays  the  humane  moderation,  the  magnani 
mous  forbearance  of  the  conquering  chief,  as  ready,  at 
every  step  of  his  proud  career  of  victory,  to  sheathe 
the  sword,  and  grant  liberal  terms  of  peace,  as  to  ad 
vance  to  new  fields  of  conquest  and  glory.  Men  of 
military  talent  and  experience  have  reviewed  the  acts 
of  this  war,  bringing  them  all  down  to  the  test  of  the 
maxims  of  Napoleon  and  other  merely  despotic  con 
querors.  Judging  by  this  standard,  and  warped  by 
personal  or  party  prejudice,  they  have  severely  censured 
the  more  than  heroic  forbearance  of  General  Scott, 
and  the  large  sacrifices  he  made,  at  various  times,  in 
the  hope  of  staying  the  work  of  death,  and  reopening 
negotiations  for  peace.  Not  only  has  his  judgment 
been  severely  condemned,  but  his  motives  have  been 
harshly  impugned,  and  made  the  subject  of  sarcastic 
surmise  and  heartless  innuendo.  If,  in  all  his  previous 
career  of  military  renqwn,  he  had  not  always  shown 
the  same  exalted  preference  of  peace  over  war,  —  if, 
from  the  beginning,  the  olive  had  not  been  liberally 
entwined  with  the  laurel  in  the  wreath  of  his  fame, 
until  he  had  come  to  be  as  well  known  by  the  title  of 
"  pacificator,"  as  by  the  less  enviable  one  of  conqueror, 
—  the  imputation,  now  freely  charged  against  him,  of 
seeking  popularity  at  home,  by  the  mere  show  of  mod 
eration  in  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  and  attempting  to 
win  favour  as  an  office-seeking  politician,  by  a  gross 
dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  would  be  less  fla 
grantly  mean  and  uncharitable.  But,  in  view  of  his 
entire  history  in  the  service  of  his  country,  such  in 
sinuations  are  as  paltry  and  contemptible  as  they  are 
impolitic  and  unjust.  Party  rancor,  personal  pique,  or 
sympathy  with  the  wounded  pride  of  some  disappoint 
ed  or  injured  subordinate,  may  seek,  for  a  time,  by 
such  means,  to  detract  from  the  lofty  merit  of  acts 
whose  motives  it  is  incapable  of  appreciating.  But 
impartial  history  will  engrave  its  vindication  on  endur 
ing  tablets.  And  when  the  epitaph  of  the  traduced 
shall  be  written,  it  will  tell  of  a  man  who  was  no  less 
moderate  than  brave,  no  less  humane  than  heroic,  no 
less  ready  to  treat  than  able  to  fight,  no  less  prompt  to 
subdue  himself  than  to  conquer  an  enemy. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  to  every  picture.     War  is 
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fruitful  in  extravagant  contrasts  and  painful  incongrui 
ties.  "No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambrc."  It 
would  seem  to  be  equally  true  that  even  a  general  is 
no  hero  to  his  subordinates.  Like  the  comic  after 
piece,  following  the  serious  drama  of  the  stage,  and 
degrading  to  mere  triflers  and  buffoons  those  who  just 
before  had  appeared  in  great  and  imposing  characters, 
the  accompaniments  and  sequels  of  war  serve  often 
only  as  a  foil  to  the  glory  which  its  principal  actors 
have  achieved,  reducing  quite  down  to  the  common 
level  of  poor  humanity  men  who  had  just  been  looked 
upon  as  almost  sublime  in  virtue  and  dignity.  The 
great  work  of  victory  has  been  achieved.  The  stern 
requirements  of  actual  warfare  have  given  place  to  the 
dull  routine  of  a  mere  camp  life.  The  scene  is  changed. 
The  afterpiece  is  a  petty  family  quarrel,  in  which  every 
man  is  divided  against  his  fellow.  Jealousies,  animosi 
ties,  and  bitter  criminations  take  the  place  of  the  lofty 
courtesies  of  martial  etiquette.  Officers,  on  whose  con 
duct  the  language  of  commendation  had  been  exhausted 
in  the  official  reports  of  yesterday,  are  to-day  arrested 
and  arraigned  for  some  merely  technical  misdemeanor 
or  oversight.  The  camp  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
criminal  court,  its  docket  as  full  of  censures  and  com 
plaints  as  the  previous  bulletins  and  reports  had  been 
of  unqualified  gratulation  and  praise.  The  war  depart 
ment,  in  a  measure,  participates  in  these  personal  dis 
putes.  The  commander-in-chief  is  suddenly  placed 
under  censure,  condemned,  and  displaced  from  his  high 
command.  The  whole  country,  which  but  now  rang 
with  acclamations  for  the  conquering  chief,  and  his 
brave  and  able  comrades,  is  rent  with  divisions  and 
parties,  each  industriously  plucking  the  plumes  from 
one  or  other  of  their  late  heroes,  and  magnifying  into 
beams  every  mote  that  could  be  discovered  or  imagined 
in  their  private  or  official  history.  Alas  for  the  insta 
bility  of  human  applause,  and  the  gratitude  of  repub 
lics  !  The  details  of  these  matters,  the  wearisome 
doings  of  the  courts  martial,  that  occupied  nearly  as 
much  time  as  the  war  had  done,  and  consumed  no 
small  amount  of  the  national  treasure,  belong,  perhaps, 
to  biography,  rather  than  to  history.  But  the  occur 
rence  of  such  scenes,  and  the  lessons  they  teach,  are 
within  the  proper  domain  of  history.  They  are  among 
the  essential  elements  of  war,  and  show  us,  not  only 
that  "  there  is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,"  but  that  war  is,  in  itself  and  in  its  accom 
paniments,  hostile  to  true  greatness,  and  favourable 
mainly  to  what  is  low,  and  mean,  and  selfish  in  man. 
It  cultivates  revenge,  hatred,  pride,  cruelty,  cunning, 


jealousy,  and  every  species  of  insolence  and  injustice. 
Its  fundamental  principle  is  the  false  and  despotic 
maxim  that  "  might  gives  right."  It  merges  all  moral 
distinctions  in  that  of  physical  power,  and  triumphs  as 
boastingly  when  trampling  on  Poland,  Hungary,  or 
Italy,  or  invading  the  soil  of  Mexico,  as  when  resisting 
oppression  at  Saratoga  or  Yorktown,  or  defending  the 
altars  of  freedom  at  Lexington  or  Bunker  Hill.  It 
cherishes  those  notions  of  personal  honor,  individual 
importance,  and  official  distinction,  which  almost  com 
pel  every  man  to  be  jealous  of  his  fellow,  and  leads  to 
endless  disputes,  among  comrades,  about  the  mere  tech 
nicalities  of  a  service  which  professes  to  have  nothing 
in  view  but  the  rights  and  the  glory  of  the  country 
whose  cause  it  supports. 

The  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  principal 
actors  in  this  war  exhibits,  in  ludicrous  and  painful 
contrast,  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  human 
pride  —  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  human  char 
acter.  There  is  no  true  dignity  but  in  following  the 
maxims  of  the  -gospel.  To  assert  among  comrades  the 
nice  distinctions  between  meum  and  tuum,  to  resent  an 
official  injury,  to  repel  a  technical  insult,  may  be 
soldier-like  and  correct,  but  it  is  neither  heroic,  digni 
fied,  nor  manly. 

It  is  but  justice  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  war  department 
is  characterized  by  great  ability,  dignity,  and  courtesy, 
and  contrasts  favourably  with  the  querulousness  and 
severity  of  some  portions  of  that  of  the  commanding 
general.  While  unjust  to  him  in  many  respects,  and 
assuming  a  knowledge  of  events  and  of  the  exigencies 
of  war  which  he  only  could  be  presumed  to  possess, 
Mr.  Marcy  maintained  the  highest  style  of  diplomatic 
courtesy  in  all  his  communications,  and  exhibited  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  with  which  he  had  to 
do,  that  was  not  to  be  expected  of  a  mere  civilian.  If 
political  jealousy  had  not  required  the  cabinet  to  keep 
steady  hold  of  the  leash,  its  part  in  this  great  drama 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  more 
entitled  to  respect. 

As  soon  as  the  new  government  was  organized  at 
Queretaro,  negotiations  were  reopened,  by  Mr.  Trist, 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between  the  two 
nations.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  in  his 
preliminaries,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled,  and  his 
powers  as  commissioner  revoked.  He  had  given  offence 
to  the  cabinet  of  Washington  by  admitting  into  the 
convention  of  Tacubaya  a  clause  which  threw  a  shade 
of  doubt  over  the  title  of  Texas  to  all  the  territory  east 
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of  the  Rio  Grande.  So  flagrant  a  departure  from  his 
instructions  was  not  to  be  overlooked.  He  was  no 
longer  to  be  trusted  with  the  high  prerogatives  of  a 
commissioner.  He  was  recalled,  and  no  substitute 
provided.  Even  at  this  juncture,  General  Scott  was 
not  invested  with  any  authority  whatever  to  make 
terms  of  peace.  He  was  simply  instructed  to  transmit 
to  Washington  whatever  propositions  he  might  receive 
from  the  Mexican  government,  and  by  no  means  to 
relax,  or  change,  in  the  interim,  his  "  movements,  or 
measures,  for  carrying  on  hostilities."  With  such  in 
structions,  General  Scott  might  well  have  imitated  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Macedonian,  and  wept  for  another 
Mexico  to  conquer.  It  was  already  at  his  feet,  suing 
for  peace.  Negotiations  were  happily  begun.  And, 
whatever  mere  diplomatists  may  say  of  the  propriety 
of  the  course,  Mr.  Trist  assumed  the  responsibility, 
though  deprived  of  all  official  authority,  to  carry  them 
on  to  their  completion.  The  result  was  a  treaty  of 
peace,*  which  General  Scott  also  "  took  the  responsi- 

*  "  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Limits,  and  Settlement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic.  Dated  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848  ;  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  March  16,  1848  ;  exchanged  at  Queretaro,  May  30,  1848  ; 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  July  4,  1848. 

"  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 
"A  PROCLAMATION. 

"  Whereas,  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  be 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  republic,  was 
concluded  and  signed  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second 
day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  which 
treaty,  as  amended  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  being  in 
the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  is  word  for  word  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God :  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  United  Mexican  States,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  which  unhappily  exists  between  the 
two  republics,  and  to  establish  upon  a  solid  basis  relations  of  peace 
and  friendship,  which  shall  confer  reciprocal  benefits  upon  the  citizens 
of  both,  and  assure  the  concord,  harmony,  and  mutual  confidence 
wherein  the  two  people  should  live,  as  good  neighbours,  have  for  that 
purpose  appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the  Mexican  repub 
lic  has  appointed  Don  Luis  Gonzaga  Cuevas,  Don  Bernardo  Couto, 
and  Don  Miguel  Atristain,  citizens  of  the  said  republic,  who,  after  a 
reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  full  powers,  have,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty  God,  the  author  of  peace,  arranged, 
agreed  upon,  and  signed  the  following 

"  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Limits,  and  Settlement,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic. 

"ARTICLE  I.  There  shall  be  firm  and  universal  peace  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  republic,  and  between 
their  respective  countries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  with 
out  exception  of  places  or  persons. 

"  ARTICLE  II.  Immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  a 
convention  shall  be  entered  into  between  a  commissioner  or  com- 


bility  "  of  forwarding  to  Washington.  It  was  received 
by  the  government  with  no  little  indignation,  as  well 
against  the  general-m-chief,  who  presumed  to  transmit 
the  unauthorized  document,  as  against  the  audacious 
nondescript,  who,  when  stripped  of  all  power  to  repre 
sent  his  government,  or  speak  in  its  behalf,  had  dared 
to  draw  it  up,  and  set  his  name  to  it  as  commissioner 
plenipotentiary.  The  treaty  was  received  at  Wash 
ington  on  the  20th  of  February.  It  was  in  no  way 
binding  on  the  United  States.  It  was  a  simple  com 
pact  between  a  private  citizen  of  the  country  and  the 
commissioners  of  Mexico.  But,  considering  that  those 
commissioners  had  been  duly  authorized  to  act  for  their 
own  government,  and  had  acted  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Trist's  position,  the  president  regarded  the 
treaty  as  binding  upon  Mexico  as  any  unratified  treaty 
could  be.  Its  terms  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
as  those  contained  in  the  original  projet,  which  was 
prepared  at  Washington,  and  which  alone  Mr.  Trist 
was  authorized  to  submit.  The  fact  that  such  a  treaty 


missioners,  appointed  by  the  general-in- chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  govern 
ment,  to  the  end  that  a  provisional  suspension  of  hostilities  shall  take 
place,  and  that,  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  said  forces,  constitu 
tional  order  may  be  reestablished,  as  regards  the  poh'tical,  adminis 
trative,  and  judicial  branches,  so  far  as  this  shall  be  permitted  by  the 
circumstances  of  military  occupation. 

"  ARTICLE  III.  Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty  by  the  government* of  the  United  States,  orders  shall  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  commanders  of  their  land  and  naval  forces,  requiring  the 
latter  (provided  this  treaty  shall  then  have  been  ratified  by  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged) 
immediately  to  desist  from  blockading  any  Mexican  ports  ;  and  requir 
ing  the  former  (under  the  same  condition)  to  commence  at  the  earliest 
moment  practicable,  withdrawing  all  troops  of  the  United  States  then 
in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  republic,  to  the  points  that  shall  be 
selected  by  common  agreement,  at  a  distance  from  the  seaports  not 
exceeding  thirty  leagues ;  and  such  evacuation  of  the  interior  of  the 
republic  shall  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay ;  the  Mexi 
can  government  hereby  binding  itself  to  afford  every  facility  in  its 
power  for  rendering  the  same  convenient  to  the  troops,  on  their  march 
and  in  their  new  positions,  and  for  promoting  a  good  understanding 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants.  In  like  manner,  orders  shall  be 
despatched  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  custom-houses,  at  all  ports 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  requiring  them  (under 
the  same  condition)  immediately  to  deliver  possession  of  the  same  to 
the  persons  authorized  by  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  it, 
together  with  all  bonds  and  evidences  of  debts  for  duties  on  impor 
tations  and  on  exportations,  not  yet  fallen  due.  Moreover,  a  faithful 
and  exact  account  shall  be  made  out,  showing  the  entire  amount  of 
all  duties  on  imports  and  on  exports  collected  at  such  custom-houses, 
or  elsewhere  in  Mexico,  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  from  and 
after  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  government  of 
the  Mexican  republic  ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  cost  of  collection  ; 
and  such  entire  amount,  deducting  only  the  cost  of  collection,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Mexican  government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  within 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 

"  The  evacuation  of  the  capital  of   the  Mexican  republic  by  the 
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had  been  definitively  agreed  upon  had  been  published 
in  Mexico,  and  was  well  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  people  approved  of  it.  They  were  entirely  satis- 


troops  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  above  stipulations,  shall 
be  completed  in  one  month  after  the  orders  there  stipulated  for  shall 
have  been  received  by  the  commander  of  said  troops,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

"  ARTICLE  IV.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
.he  present  treaty,  all  castles,  forts,  territories,  places,  and  possessions, 
which  have  been  taken  or  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  present  war,  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  republic,  as 
about  to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  shall  be  definitely 
restored  to  the  said  republic,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  arms, 
apparatus  of  war,  munitions,  and  other  public  property,  which  were 
in  the  said  castles  and  forts  when  captured  and  which  shall  remain 
there  at  the  time  when  this  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  Mexican  republic.  To  this  end,  immediately  upon  the 
signature  of  this  treaty,  orders  shall  be  despatched  to  the  American 
officers  commanding  such  castles  and  forts,  securing  against  the  re 
moval  or  destruction  of  any  such  artillery,  arms,  apparatus  of  war, 
munitions,  or  other  public  property.  The  city  of  Mexico,  within  the 
inner  line  of  intrenchments  surrounding  the  said  city,  is  compre 
hended  in  the  above  stipulations,  as  regards  the  restoration  of  artillery, 
apparatus  of  war,  &c. 

"  The  final  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic,  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  completed  in  three  months 
from  the  said  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  sooner,  if  possible ;  the 
Mexican  government  hereby  engaging,  as  in  the  foregoing  article,  to 
use  all  means  in  its  power  for  facilitating  such  evacuation,  and  ren 
dering  it  convenient  to  the  troops,  and  for  promoting  a  good  under 
standing  between  them  and  the  inhabitants. 

"  If,  however,  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  both  parties  should 
not  take  place  in  time  to  allow  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  to  be  completed  before  the  commencement  of  the  sickly 
season  at  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  such  case  a 
friendly  arrangement  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  said  troops  and  the  Mexican  government,  whereby  healthy 
and  otherwise  suitable  places,  at  a  distance  from  the  ports  not  exceed 
ing  thirty  leagues,  shall  be  designated  for  the  residence  of  such  troops 
as  may  not  yet  have  embarked,  until  the  return  of  the  healthy  season. 
And  the  space  of  time  here  referred  to  as  comprehending  the  sickly 
season,  shall  be  understood  to  extend  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the 
first  day  of  November. 

"  All  prisoners  of  war,  taken  on  either  side,  on  land  or  on  sea,  shall 
be  restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
this  treaty.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  if  any  Mexicans  should  now  be 
held  as  captives  by  any  savage  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  as  about  to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  will  exact  the  release  of  such  captives,  and 
cause  them  to  be  restored  to  their  country. 

"  ARTICLE  V.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  shall 
commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  otherwise  called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
or  opposite  the  mouth  of  its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more 
than  one  branch  emptying  directly  into  the  sea,  from  thence  up  the 
middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest  channel,  where  it  has  more 
than  one,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico,  thence  westwardly  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  west 
ern  termination ;  thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New 
Mexico  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  River  Gila,  (or,  if  it 
should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the 
said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
same ;)  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said  branch  and  of  the  said 


fied  with  what  they  had  already  accomplished.  They 
were  either  tired  or  ashamed  of  the  war,  and  eager  for 
peace.  They  demanded  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

river,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado ;  thence  across  the  Rio 
Colorado,  following  the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cali 
fornia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in 
this  article,  are  those  laid  down  in  the  map  entitled  '  MAP  OF  THE 
UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES,  as  organized  and  defined  by  various  acts  of 
the  congress  of  said  republic,  and  constructed  according  to  the  best 
authorities.  Revised  edition.  Published  at  New  York,  in  1847,  by 
J.  Disturnell.'  Of  which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  And, 
in  order  to  preclude  all  difficulty  in  tracing  upon  the  ground  the 
limit  separating  Upper  from  Lower  California,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
said  limit  shall  consist  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorado,  to  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  distance  one  marine  league  due  south  of  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  port  San  Diego,  according  to  the  plan  of 
said  port  made  in  the  year  1782,  by  Don  Juan  Pantoja,  second  sailing- 
master  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year 
1802,  in  the  Atlas  to  the  voyage  of  the  schooners  Sutil  andMexicana, 
of  which  plan  a  copy  is  hereunto  added,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  re 
spective  plenipotentiaries. 

"In  order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  precision,  upon 
authoritative  maps,  and  to  establish  upon  the  ground  landmarks 
which  shall  show  the  limits  of  both  republics,  as  described  in  tha 
present  article,  the  two  governments  shall  each  appoint  a  com 
missioner  and  a  surveyor,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  meet  at 
the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  boun 
dary  in  its  whole  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 
They  shall  keep  journals  and  make  out  plans  of  their  operations  ;  and 
the  result  agreed  upon  by  them  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  this  treaty^ 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were  inserted  therein.  The  two 
governments  will  amicably  agree  regarding  what  may  be  necessary  to 
these  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respective  escorts,  should  such  be 
necessary. 

"  The  boundary  line,  established  by  this  article,  shall  be  religiously 
respected  by  each  of  the  two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be 
made  therein,  except  by  the  express  and  free  consent  of  both  nations, 
lawfully  given  by  the  general  government  of  each,  in  conformity  with 
its  own  constitution. 

"  ARTICLE  VI.  The  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall, 
in  all  times,  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  by  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  by  the  River  Colorado  below  its  confluence  with  the- 
Gila,  to  and  from  their  possessions  situated  north  of  the  boundary  lino 
defined  in  the  preceding  article ;  it  being  understood  that  this  passage 
is  to  be  by  navigating  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  River  Colorado, 
and  not  by  land,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Mexican  govern 
ment. 

"  If,  by  the  examinations  which  may  be  made,  it  should  be  ascer 
tained  to  be  practicable  and  advantageous  to  construct  a  road,  canal, 
or  railway,  which  should  in  whole  or  in  part  run  upon  the  River  Gila, 
or  upon  its  right  or  its  left  bank,  within  the  space  of  one  marine 
league  from  either  margin  of  the  river,  the  governments  of  both  re 
publics  will  form  an  agreement  regarding  its  construction,  in  order 
that  it  may  serve  equally  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  both  coun 
tries. 

"  AKTICLE  VII.  The  River  Gila,  and  the  part  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  lying  below  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  being, 
agreeably  to  the  fifth  article,  divided  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
republics,  the  navigation  of  the  Gila  and  of  the  Bravo  below  said 
boundary  shall  be  free  and  common  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  both 
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It  was,  accordingly,  transmitted  to  the  senate  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and  by  them  ratified,  with  amend 
ments,  on  the  10th  of  March.  Commissioners  were 

countries  ;  and  neither  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  con 
struct  any  work  that  may  impede  or  interrupt,  in  whole  or  iu  part, 
the  exercise  of  this  right ;  not  even  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  new 
methods  of  navigation.  Nor  shall  any  tax  or  contribution,  under  any 
denomination  or  title,  be  levied  upon  vessels,  or  persons  navigating 
the  same,  or  upon  merchandise  or  effects  transported  thereon,  except 
in  the  case  of  landing  upon  one  of  their  shores.  If,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  said  rivers  navigable,  or  for  maintaining  them  in  such  state,  it 
should  be  necessary  or  advantageous  to  establish  any  tax  or  contri 
bution,  this  shall  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  both  govern 
ments. 

"  The  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  article  shall  not  impair 
the  territorial  rights  of  either  republic  within  its  established  limits. 

"  ARTICLE  VIII.  Mexicans  now  established  in  territories  previously 
belonging  to  Mexico,  and  which  remain  for  the  future  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be 
free  to  continue  where  they  now  reside,  or  to  remove  at  any  time  to 
the  Mexican  republic,  retaining  the  property  which  they  possess  in 
the  said  territories,  or  disposing  thereof,  and  removing  the  proceeds 
wherever  they  please,  without  their  being  subjected,  on  this  account, 
to  any  contribution,  tax,  or  charge  whatever. 

"Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  territories,  may  either 
retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  those  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  they  shall  be  under  the  obligation 
to  make  their  election  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty ;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  the  said 
territories  after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  without  having  declared 
their  intention  to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be  considered 
to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  said  territories,  property  of  every  kind,  now  belonging  to 
Mexicans  not  established  there,  shall  be  inviolably  respected.  The 
present  owners,  the  heirs  of  these  and  all  Mexicans  who  may  hereafter 
acquire  said  property  by  contract,  shall  enjoy  with  respect  to  it 
guarantees  equally  ample,  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

"  ARTICLE  IX.  The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid, 
shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at 
the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty 
and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  with 
out  restriction. 

"  ARTICLE  X.     [Stricken  out.] 

"ARTICLE  XI.  Considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories 
which,  by  the  present  treaty,  are  to  be  comprehended  for  the  future 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  now  occupied  by  savage 
tribes,  who  will  hereafter  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  incursions  within  the  terri 
tory  of  Mexico  would  be  prejudicial  in  the  extreme,  it  is  solemnly 
agreed  that  all  such  incursions  shall  be  forcibly  restrained  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  whensoever  this  may  be  necessary ; 
and  that  when  they  cannot  be  prevented,  they  shall  be  punished  by 
the  said  government,  and  satisfaction  for  the  same  shall  be  exacted  all 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  diligence  and  energy,  as  if  the  same 
incursions  were  meditated  or  committed  within  its  own  territory, 
against  its  own  citizens. 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  for  any  inhab 
itant  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  or  acquire  any  Mexican  or  any 


immediately  appointed,  with  full  poAvers,  to  pro 
ceed  to  dueretaro,  and  exchange  ratifications  with 
the  Mexican  government.  This  was  done,  in  due 


foreigner  residing  in  Mexico,  who  may  have  been  captured  by  Indians 
inhabiting  the  territory  of  either  of  the  two  republics,  nor  to  purchase 
or  acquire  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of  any  kind,  stolen  within 
Mexican  territory  by  such  Indians. 

"  And  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons,  captured  within  Mexi 
can  territory  by  Indians,  being  carried  into  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  the  latter  engages  and  binds  itself  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  so  soon  as  it  shall  know  of  such  captives  being 
within  its  territory,  and  shall  be  able  so  to  do  through  the  faithful 
exercise  of  its  influence  and  power,  to  rescue  them  and  return  them  to 
their  country,  or  deliver  them  to  the  agent  or  representative  of  the 
Mexican  government.  The  Mexican  authorities  will,  as  far  as  practi 
cable,  give  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  notice  of  such  cap 
tures  ;  and  its  agents  shall  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  main 
tenance  and  transmission  of  the  rescued  captives ;  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  the  American 
authorities  at  the  place  where  they  may  be ;  but  if  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  before  receiving  such  notice  from  Mexico,  should 
obtain  intelligence  through  any  other  channel  of  the  existence  of 
Mexican  captives  within  its  territory,  it  will  proceed  forthwith  to 
effect  their  release  and  delivery  to  the  Mexican  agent  as  above 
stipulated. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  these  stipulations  the  fullest  possible 
efficacy,  thereby  affording  the  security  and  redress  demanded  by  their 
true  spirit  and  intent,  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  now 
and  hereafter  pass,  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  always  vigilantly 
enforce,  such  laws  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  require.  And 
finally,  the  sacredness  of  this  obligation  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  said  government  when  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
from  any  portion  of  the  said  territories,  or  for  its  being  settled  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  special  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  place  its  Indian  occupants  under  the  necessity  of  seek 
ing  new  homes,  by  committing  those  invasions  which  the  United 
States  has  solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  restrain. 

"  ARTICLE  XII.  In  consideration  of  the  extension  acquired  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in  the  fifth  article  of  the 
present  treaty,  the  government  of  the  United  States  engages  to 
pay  to  that  of  the  Mexican  republic  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars. 

"  Immediately  after  this  treaty  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  the 
government  of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  sum  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  government  by  that  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  Mexico.  The 
remaining  twelve  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  coin,  in  annual  instalments  of  three  millions  of  dollars 
each,  together  with  interest  on  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum.  This  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon  the  whole  sum  of 
twelve  millions  from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty 
by  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  first  of  the  instalments  shall  be 
paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  same  day.  Together  with 
each  annual  instalment  as  it  falls  due,  the  whole  interest  accruing  on 
such  instalment  from  the  beginning  shall  also  be  paid. 

"  ARTICLE  XIII.  The  United  States  engage,  moreover,  to  assume 
and  pay  to  the  claimants  all  the  amounts  now  due  them  and  those 
hereafter  to  become  due,  by  reason  of  the  claims  already  liquidated 
and  decided  against  the  Mexican  republic,  under  the  conventions 
between  the  two  republics  severally  concluded  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three ;  so  that  the  Mexican 
republic  shall  be  absolutely  exempt,  for  the  future,  from  all  expense 
whatever  on  account  of  the  said  claims. 
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form,  on  the  30th  of  May.     Thus  ended  the  war.  in 
Mexico. 

The  results  of  this  war,  in  a  moral  and  statistical 

"  ARTICLE  XIV.  The  United  States  do  furthermore  discharge  the 
Mexican  republic  from  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not 
heretofore  decided  against  the  Mexican  government,  which  may  have 
arisen  previously  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty  ;  which 
discharge  shall  be  final  and  perpetual,  whether  the  said  claims  Ire 
rejected  or  be  allowed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  provided  for  in 
the  following  article,  and  whatever  shall  be  the  total  amount  of  those 
allowed. 

"  ARTICLE  XV.  The  United  States,  exonerating  Mexico  from  all 
demands  on  account  of  the  claims  of  their  citizens  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  considering  them  entirely  and  forever  cancelled, 
whatever  their  amount  may  be,  undertake  to  make  satisfaction  for  the 
same,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and  one  quarter  millions  of 
dollars.  To  ascertain  the  validity  and  amount  of  those  claims,  a 
board  of  commissioners  shall  be  established  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  whose  awards  shall  be  final  and  conclusive :  provided, 
that  in  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  each  claim,  the  board  shall  be 
guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  decision  prescribed 
by  the  first  and  fifth  articles  of  the  unratified  convention,  concluded 
at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  one  thou 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three ;  and  in  no  case  shall  an  award 
be  made  in  favour  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by  these  principles  and 
rules. 

"  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of  commissioners  or  of  the 
claimants,  any  books,  records,  or  documents  in  the  possession  or  power 
of  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic,  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
to  the  just  decision  of  any  claim,  the  commissioners,  or  the  claimants 
through  them,  shall,  within  such  period  as  congress  may  designate, 
make  an  application  in  writing  for  the  same,  addressed  to  the  Mexican 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Mexican  government  engages,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  the  receipt  of  such  demand,  to  cause 
any  of  the  books,  records,  or  documents,  so  specified,  which  shall  be 
in  their  possession  or  power,  (or  authenticated  copies  or  extracts  of  the 
same,)  to  be  transmitted  to  the  said  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  im 
mediately  deliver  them  over  to  the  said  board  of  commissioners  :  pro 
vided,  that  no  such  application  shall  be  made  by,  or  at  the  instance  of, 
any  claimant,  until  the  facts  which  it  is  expected  to  prove  by  such 
books,  records,  or  documents,  shall  have  been  stated  under  oath  or 
affirmation. 

"  ARTICLE  XVI.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself 
the  entire  right  to  fortify  whatever  point  within  its  territory  it  may 
judge  proper  so  to  fortify,  for  its  security. 

"  ARTICLE  XVII.  The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  except  the  additional  article, 
and  except  so  far  as  the  stipulations  of  the  said  treaty  may  be  incom 
patible  with  any  stipulation  contained  in  the  present  treaty,  is  hereby 
revived  for  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  incor 
porated  therein ;  it  being  understood  that  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  reserves  to  itself  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the  said  period  of 
eight  years  shall  have  expired,  to  terminate  the  same  by  giving  one 
year's  notice  of  such  intention  to  the  other  party. 

"  ARTICLE  XVIII.  All  supplies  whatever  for  troops  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  arriving  at  ports  in  the  occupation  of  such  troops 
previous  to  the  final  evacuation  thereof,  although  subsequently  to  the 
restoration  of  the  custom-houses  at  such  ports,  shall  be  entirely  ex 
empt  from  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind ;  the  government  of  the 
United  States  hereby  engaging  and  pledging  its  faith  to  establish,  and 
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view,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Who  can  esti 
mate  them  ?  Its  advantages  to  the  United  States  are 
thus  summed  up  by  the  president,  in  his  message  to 

vigilantly  to  enforce,  all  possible  guards  for  securing  the  revenue  of 
Mexico,  by  preventing  the  importation,  under  cover  of  this  stipulation, 
of  any  articles  other  than  such,  both  in  kind  and  quantity,  as  shall 
really  be  wanted  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  time  they  may  remain  in  Mexico.  To  this 
end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States 
to  denounce  to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the  respective  ports  ariy 
attempt  at  a  fraudulent  abuse  of  this  stipulation  which  they  mav 
know  of,  or  may  have  reason  to  suspect,  and  to  give  to  such  authori 
ties  all  the  aid  in  their  power  with  regard  thereto ;  and  every  such 
attempt,  when  duly  proved  and  established  by  sentence  of  a  compe 
tent  tribunal,  shall  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so 
attempted  to  be  fraudulently  introduced. 

"ARTICLE  XIX.  With  respect  to  all  merchandise,  effects,  and 
property  whatsoever,  imported  into  ports  of  Mexico  whilst  in  the 
occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  whether  by  citizens  of 
either  republic,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  neutral  nation,  the 
following  rules  shall  be  observed :  — 

"  1st.  All  such  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  if  imported  pre 
viously  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  to  the  Mexican 
authorities,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  shall  be 
exempt  from  confiscation,  although  the  importation  of  the  same  be 
prohibited  by  the  Mexican  tariff. 

"  2d.  The  same  perfect  exemption  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such 
merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  imported  subsequently  to  the 
restoration  of  the  custom-houses,  and  previously  to  the  sixty  days 
fixed  in  the  following  article  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Mexican 
tariff  at  such  ports  respectively ;  the  said  merchandise,  effects,  and 
property  being,  however,  at  the  time  of  their  importation,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  duties,  as  provided  for  in  the  said  following 
article. 

"  3d.  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property  described  in  the  two 
rules  foregoing  shall,  during  their  continuance  at  the  place  of  impor 
tation,  and  upon  their  leaving  such  place  for  the  interior,  be  exempt 
from  all  duty,  tax,  or  impost  of  every  kind,  under  whatsoever  title  or 
denomination.  Nor  shall  they  be  there  subjected  to  any  charge  what 
soever  upon  the  sale  thereof. 

"  4th.  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property  described  in  the  first 
and  second  rules,  which  shall  have  been  removed  to  any  place  in 
the  interior  whilst  such  place  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  shall,  during  their  continuance  therein,  be 
exempt  from  all  tax  upon  the  sale  or  consumption  thereof,  and  from 
every  kind  of  impost  or  contribution,  under  whatsoever  title  or  de 
nomination. 

"  5th.  But  if  any  merchandise,  effects,  or  property  described  in  the 
first  and  second  rules,  shall  be  removed  to  any  place  not  occupied  at 
the  time  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  they  shall,  upon  their 
introduction  into  such  place,  or  upon  their  sale  or  consumption  there, 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  which,  under  the  Mexican  laws,  they 
would  be  required  to  pay  in  such  cases  if  they  had  been  imported  in 
time  of  peace,  through  the  maritime  custom-houses,  and  had  there 
paid  the  duties  conformably  with  the  Mexican  tariff. 

"  6th.  The  owners  of  all  merchandise,  effects,  or  property  described 
in  the  first  and  second  rules,  and  existing  in  any  port  of  Mexico,  shall 
have  the  right  to  resliip  the  same,  exempt  from  all  tax,  impost,  or  con 
tributions  whatever. 

"  With  respect  to  the  metals  or  other  property,  exported  from  any 
Mexican  port  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  previously  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  at  such 
port,  no  person  shall  be  required  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  whether 
general  or  state,  to  pay  any  tax,  duty,  or  contribution  upon  any  such. 
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the  thirtieth  congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  second 
session,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1848 :  — 

"  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  war  into 

exportation,  or  in  any  manner  to  account  for  the  same  to  the  said 
authorities. 

"ARTICLE  XX.  Through  consideration  for  the  interests  of  com 
merce  generally,  it  is  agree;!,  that  if  less  than  sixty  days  should  elapse 
between  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty  and  the  restoration 
of  the  custom-houses,  conformably  with  the  stipulation  in  the  third 
article,  in  such  case  all  merchandise,  effects,  and  property  whatsoever, 
arriving  at  the  Mexican  ports  after  the  restoration  of  the  said  custom 
houses,  and  previously  to  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry ;  and  no 
other  duties  shall  be  levied  thereon  than  the  duties  established  by  the 
tariff  found  in  force  at  such  custom-houses  at  the  time  of  the  restora 
tion  of  the  same.  And  to  all  such  merchandise,  effects,  and  property, 
the  rules  established  by  the  preceding  article  shall  apply. 

"  ARTICLE  XXI.  If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter 
arise  between  the  governments  of  the  two  republics,  whether  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation  in  this  treaty,  or  with 
respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the  political  or  commer 
cial  relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  said  governments,  in  the  name 
of  those  nations,  do  promise  to  each  other  that  they  will  endeavor,  in 
the  most  sincere  and  earnest  manner,  to  settle  the  differences  so 
arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace  and  friendship  in  which  the 
two  countries  are  now  placing  themselves ;  using,  for  this  end,  mu 
tual  representation  and  pacific  negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means, 
they  should  not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall 
not,  on  this  account,  be  had  to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hostility  of 
any  kind,  by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until  the  government 
of  that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved  shall  have  maturely  considered, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  neighborship,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  that  such  difference  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  com 
missioners  appointed  on  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation. 
And  should  such  course  be  proposed  by  either  party,  it  shall  be 
acceded  to  by  the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it  altogether  incom 
patible  with  the  nature  of  the  difference  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

"  ARTICLE  XXII.  If  (which  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  -which  God 
forbid)  war  should  unhappily  break  out  between  the  two  republics, 
they  do  now,  with  a  view  to  such  calamity,  solemnly  pledge  them 
selves  to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  to  observe  the  following  rules  ; 
absolutely,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  as  closely  as 
possible  in  all  cases  where  such  absolute  observance  shall  be  im 
possible  :  — 

"I.  The  merchants  of  either  republic  then  residing  in  the  other 
•  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  twelve  months  for  those  dwelling  in  the 
interior,  and  six  months  for  those  dwelling  at  the  seaports,  to  collect 
their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs,  during  which  periods  they  shall 
enjoy  the  same  protection,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  respects, 
as  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  friendly  nations ;  and,  at  the 
expiration  thereof,  or  any  time  before,  they  shall  have  full  liberty  to 
depart,  carrying  off  all  their  effects  withi  ut  molestation  or  hinderance ; 
conforming  therein  to  the  same  laws  which  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  most  friendly  nations  are  required  to  conform  to.  Upon  the 
entrance  of  the  armies  of  either  nation  into  the  territories  of  the  other, 
•women  and  children,  ecclesiastics,  scholars  of  every  faculty,  cultiva 
tors  of  the  earth,  merchants,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen, 
unarmed  and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or  places,  and  in 
general  all  persons  whose  occupations  arc  for  the  common  subsistence 
and  benefit  of  mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their  respective 
employments  unmolested  in  their  persons.  Nor  shall  their  houses  or 
goods  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  cattle  taken,  nor 
Xheii  fields  wasted,  by  the  armed  force  into  whose  power,  by  the  events 


which  we  were  recently  forced  with  a  neighbouring 
nation,  is  the  demonstration  it  has  afforded  of  the  mili 
tary  strength  of  our  country.  Before  the  late  war  with 


of  war,  they  may  happen  to  fall ;  but  if  the  necessity  arise  to  take 
any  thing  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  armed  force,  the  same  shall 
be  paid  for  at  an  equitable  price.  All  churches,  hospitals,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  other  establishments  for  charitable  and  benefi 
cent  purposes,  shall  be  respected,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the 
same  protected  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  pursuit  of 
their  vocations. 

"  II.  In  order  that  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  may  be  alleviated, 
all  such  practices  as  those  of  sending  them  into  distant,  inclement,  or 
unwholesome  districts,  or  crowding  them  into  close  and  noxious 
places,  shall  be  studiously  avoided.  They  shall  not  be  confined  in 
dungeons,  prison-ships,  or  prisons,  nor  be-  put  in  irons,  or  bound,  or 
otherwise  restrained  in  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  officers  shall  enjoy 
liberty  on  their  paroles,  within  convenient  districts,  and  have  com 
fortable  quarters  ;  and  the  common  soldiers  shall  be  disposed  in  can 
tonments,  open  and  extensive  enough  for  air  and  exercise,  and  lodged 
in  barracks  as  roomy  and  good  as  are  provided  by  the  party  in  whose 
power  they  are  for  its  own  troops.  But  if  any  officer  shall  break  his 
parole  by  leaving  the  district  so  assigned  him,  or  any  other  prisoner 
shall  escape  from  the  limits  of  his  cantonment,  after  they  shall  have 
been  designated  to  him,  such  individual,  officer,  or  other  prisoner, 
shall  forfeit  so  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  article  as  provides  for  his 
liberty  on  parole  or  in  cantonment.  And  if  any  officer  so  breaking 
his  parole,  or  any  common  soldier  so  escaping  from  the  limits  assigned 
him,  shall  afterwards  be  found  in  arms,  previously  to  his  being  regu 
larly  exchanged,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  established  laws  of  war.  The  officers  shall  be  daily  furnished 
by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are  with  as  many  rations,  and  of 
the  same  articles,  as  are  allowed,  cither  in  kind  or  by  commutation, 
to  officers  of  equal  rank  in  its  own  army ;  and  all  others  shall  be  daily 
furnished  with  such  ration  as  is  allowed  to  a  common  soldier  in  its 
own  service ;  the  value  of  all  which  supplies  shall,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  or  at  periods  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  respective  com 
manders,  be  paid  by  the  other  party,  on  a  mutual  adjustment  of 
accounts  for  subsistence  of  prisoners ;  and  such  accounts  shall  not  be 
mingled  with  or  set  off  against  any  others,  nor  the  balance  due  on 
them  be  withheld,  as  a  compensation  or  reprisal  for  any  cause  what 
ever,  real  or  pretended.  Each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  com 
missary  of  prisoners,  appointed  by  itself,  with  every  cantonment  of 
prisoners,  in  possession  of  the  other  ;  which  commissary  shall  see  the 
prisoners  as  often  as  he  pleases  ;  shall  be  allowed  to  receive,  exempt 
from  all  duties  or  taxes,  and  to  distribute  whatever  comforts  may  be 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends  ;  and  shall  be  free  to  transmit  his  reports 
in  open  letters  to  the  party  by  whom  he  is  employed. 

"  And  it  is  declared  that  neither  the  pretence  that  war  dissolves  all 
treaties,  nor  any  other  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or 
suspending  the  solemn  covenant  contained  in  this  article.  On  the 
contrary,  the  state  of  war  is  precisely  that  for  which  it  is  provided  ; 
and  during  which,  its  stipulations  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed 
as  the  most  acknowledged  obligations  under  the  law  of  nature  or 
nations. 

"  ARTICLE  XXIII.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  thereof,  and  by  the  president  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
with  the  previous  approbation  of  its  general  congress  ;  and  the  ratifi 
cations  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  at  the  seat 
of  government  in  Mexico,  in  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  signa 
ture  thereof,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

"  In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  and  have 
hereunto  affixed  our  seals  respectively.  Done  in  quintuplicate, 
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Mexico,  European  and  other  foreign  powers  entertained 
imperfect  and  erroneous  views  of  our  physical  strength 
as  a  nation,  and  of  our  ability  to  prosecute  war,  and 
especially  a  war  waged  out  of  our  own  country.  They 
saw  that  our  standing  army  on  the  peace  establishment 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.  Accustomed  them 
selves  to  maintain  in  peace  large  standing  armies,  for 
the  protection  of  thrones  against  their  own  subjects,  as 
well  as  against  foreign  enemies,  they  had  not  conceived 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  nation  without  such  an  army, 
well  disciplined  and  of  long  service,  to  wage  war  suc 
cessfully.  They  held  in  low  repute  our  militia,  and 
were  far  from  regarding  them  as  an  effective  force,  un 
less  it  might  be  for  temporary  defensive  operations 
when  invaded  on  our  own  soil.  The  events  of  the 
late  war  with  Mexico  have  not  only  undeceived  them, 
but  have  removed  erroneous  impressions  which  pre 
vailed  to  some  extent  even  among  a  portion  of  our  own 
countrymen.  That  war  has  demonstrated,  that  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  not  anticipated,  and  for 
which  no  previous  preparation  had  been  made,  awvol- 
unteer  army  of  citizen  soldiers  equal  to  veteran  troops, 
and  in  numbers  equal  to  any  emergency,  can  in  a  short 
period  be  brought  into  the  field.  Unlike  what  would 
have  occurred  in  any  other  country,  we  were  under  no 
necessity  of  resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On 
the  contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volunteers  who 


at  the  city  of  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

"  N.  P.  TRIST,  [L.  s.] 

"  Luis  G.  CUEVAS,  [L.  a.] 
"  BERNARDO  Couro,  [L.  s.] 
"  M  K,  [,.  ATKISTAIN.  [L.  s.] 

«'  And  -whereas,  the  said  treaty,  as  amended,  has  been  duly  ratified 
on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same  were  ex 
changed  at  Queretaro  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  last,  by  Ambrose 
H.  Sevier  and  Nathan  Clifford,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Senor  Don  Louis  de  la  Rosa, 
minister  of  relations  of  the  Mexican  republic,  on  the  part  of  that  gov 
ernment,  — 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  K.  Polk,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made 
public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof, 
may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  thereof. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fourth  day  of  July,  one 

[L.  a.]     thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  of  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-third. 

"  JAMES  K.  POLE. 
t<  By  the  President : 

"JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Secretary  of  State." 


patriotically  tendered  their  services,  that  the  chief  dif 
ficulty  was  in  making  selections,  and  determining  who 
should  be  disappointed  and  compelled  to  remain  at 
home.  Our  citizen-soldiers  are  unlike  those  drawn 
from  the  population  of  any  other  country.  They 
are  composed  indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and 
pursuits ;  of  farmers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  labourers ;  and  this, 
not  only  among  the  officers,  but  the  private  soldiers 
in  the  ranks.  Our  citizen-soldiers  are  unlike  those 
of  any  other  country  in  other  respects.  They  are 
armed,  and  have  been  accustomed  from  their  youth  up 
to  handle  and  use  fire-arms ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  especially  in  the  western  and  more  newly- 
settled  states,  are  expert  marksmen.  They  are  men 
who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  by  their 
good  conduct  in  the  field.  They  are  intelligent,  and 
there  is  an  individuality  of  character  which  is  found  in 
the  ranks  of  no  other  army.  In  battle,  each  private 
man,  as  well  as  every  officer,  fights  not  only  for  his 
country,  but  for  glory  and  distinction  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  when  he  shall  return  to  civil  life, 

"  The  war  with  Mexico  has  demonstrated  not  only 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  organize  a  numerous 
army  upon  a  sudden  call,  but  also  to  provide  it  with 
all  the  munitions  and  necessary  supplies  with  despatch, 
convenience,  and  ease,  and  to  direct  its  operations  with 
efficiency.  The  strength  of  our  institutions  has  not 
only  been  displayed  in  the  valour  and  skill  of  our 
troops  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field,  but  in 
the  organization  of  those  executive  branches  which 
were  charged  with  the  general  direction  and  conduct 
of  the  war.  While  too  great  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  officers  and  men  who  fought  our  battles,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from  those  officers  neces 
sarily  stationed  at  home,  who  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  furnishing  the  army,  in  proper  time  and  at 
proper  places,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  and  other 
supplies  so  necessary  to  make  it  efficient,  the  commen 
dation  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  credit  due  to 
this  class  of  our  officers  is  the  greater,  when  it  is  con 
sidered  that  no  army  in  ancient  or  modern  times  was 
ever  better  appointed  or  provided  than  our  army  in 
Mexico.  Operating  in  an  enemy's  country,  removed 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern 
ment,  its  different  corps  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  miles  apart 
from  each  other,  nothing  short  of  the  untiring  vigilance 
and  extraordinary  energy  of  these  officers  could  have 
enabled  them  to  provide  the  army  at  all  points,  and  in 
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proper  season,  with  all  that  was  required  for  the  most 
efficient  service. 

"  The  war  with  Mexico  has  thus  fully  developed 
the  capacity  of  republican  governments  to  prosecute 
successfully  a  just  and  necessary  foreign  war  with  all 
the  vigour  usually  attributed  to  more  arbitrary  forms 
of  government.  It  has  been  usual  for  writers  on  public 
law  to  impute  to  republics  a  want  of  that  unity,  con 
centration  of  purpose,  and  vigour  of  execution,  which 
are  generally  admitted  to  belong  to  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  forms ;  and  this  feature  of  popular  gov 
ernment  has  been  supposed  to  display  itself  more  par 
ticularly  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  carried  on  in  an 
enemy's  territory.  The  war  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1812,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  confined  within  our  own 
limits,  and  shed  but  little  light  on  this  subject.  But 
the  war  which  we  have  just  closed  by  an  honourable 
peace  evinces,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  popular  repre 
sentative  government  is  equal  to  any  emergency  which 
is  likely  to  arise  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

"  The  war  with  Mexico  has  developed  most  strikingly 
and  conspicuously  another  feature  in  our  institutions. 
It  is  that,  without  cost  to  the  government  or  danger  to 
our  liberties,  we  have  in  the  bosom  of  our  society  of 
freemen,  available  in  a  just  and  necessary  war,  virtually 
a  standing  army  of  two  millions  of  armed  citizen-sol 
diers,  such  as  fought  the  battles  of  Mexico. 

"  But  our  military  strength  does  not  consist  alone  in 
our  capacity  for  extended  and  successful  operations  on 
land.  The  navy  is  an  important  arm  of  the  national 
defence.  If  the  services  of  the  navy  were  not  so  bril 
liant  as  those  of  the  army  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico, 
it  was  because  they  had  no  enemy  to  meet  on  their 
own  element.  While  the  army  had  opportunity  of  per 
forming  more  conspicuous  service,  the  navy  largely 
participated  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Both  branches 
of  the  service  performed  their  whole  duty  to  the  coun 
try.  For  the  able  and  gallant  services  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy  —  acting  independently  as  well 
as  in  cooperation  with  our  troops  —  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Californias,  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  seiz 
ure  and  occupation  of  other  important  positions  on  the 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  highest  praise  is  due. 
Their  vigilance,  energy,  and  skill  rendered  the  most 
effective  service  in  excluding  munitions  of  war  and 
other  supplies  from  the  enemy,  while  they  secured  a 
safe  entrance  for  abundant  supplies  for  our  own  army. 
Our  extended  commerce  was  nowhere  interrupted ; 
and  for  this  immunity  from  the  evils  of  war,  the  coun 
try  is  indebted  to  the  navy. 


"  The  great  results  which  have  been  developed  and 
brought  to  light  by  this  war  will  be  of  immeasurable 
importance  in  the  future  progress  of  our  country. 
They  will  tend  powerfully  to  preserve  us  from  foreign 
collisions,  and  to  enable  us  to  pursue  uninterruptedly 
our  cherished  policy  of  '  peace  with  all  nations,  en 
tangling  alliances  with  none.' 

"  Occupying,  as  we  do,  a  more  commanding  position 
among  nations  than  at  any  former  period,  our  duties 
and  our  responsibilities  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity 
are  correspondingly  increased.  This  will  be  the  more 
obvious  when  we  consider  the  vast  additions  which 
have  been  recently  made  to  our  territorial  possessions, 
and  their  great  importance  and  value. 

"Within  less  than  four  years,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union  has  been  consummated ;  all  con 
flicting  title  to  the  Oregon  Territory  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  all  that  was 
insisted  on  by  any  of  my  predecessors,  has  been  ad 
justed  ;  and  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  have 
been  acquired  by  treaty.  The  area  of  these  several 
territories,  according  to  a  report  carefully  prepared  by 
the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  from  the 
most  authentic  information  in  his  possession,  and  which 
is  herewith  transmitted,  contains  one  million  one  hun 
dred  and  ninety-three  thousand  and  sixty-one  square 
miles,  or  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  million  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  and  forty  acres  ;  while 
the  area  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  states,  and  the 
territory  not  yet  organized  into  states,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  contains  two  million  fifty-nine  thou 
sand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  square  miles,  or  thir 
teen  hundred  and  eighteen  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  and  fifty-eight  acres.  These  es 
timates  show  that  the  territories  recently  acquired,  and 
over  which  our  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  dominion 
have  been  extended,  constitute  a  country  more  than 
half  as  large  as  all  that  which  was  held  by  the  United 
States  before  their  acquisition.  If  Oregon  be  excluded 
from  the  estimate,  there  will  still  remain  within  the 
limits  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  square  miles,  or  five  hundred  and  forty- 
five  million  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
acres ;  being  an  addition  equal  to  more  than  one  third 
of  all  the  territory  owned  by  the  United  States  before 
their  acquisition ;  and,  including  Oregon,  nearly  as 
great  an  extent  of  territory  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Russia  only  excepted.  The  Mississippi,  so  lately  the 
frontier  of  our  country,  is  now  only  its  centre.  With,  thft 
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addition  of  the  late  acquisitions,  the  United  States  are 
now  estimated  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Europe.  It  is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
coast  survey,  in  the  accompanying  report,  that  the  ex 
tent  of  the  sea-coast  of  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  ;  of  the  coast  of  Up 
per  California,  on  the  Pacific,  of  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  ;  and  of  Oregon,  including  the  Straits  of 
Fnca,  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  making  the 
whole  extent  of  sea-coast  on  the  Pacific  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the  whole  extent 
on  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  two  thou 
sand  and  twenty  miles.  The  length  of  the  coast  on 
the  Atlantic,  from  the  northern  limits  of  the  United 
States,  around  the  capes  of  Florida  to  the  Sabine,  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas,  is  estimated  to  be  three 
thousand  one  hundred  miles  ;  so  that  the  addition  of 
sea-coast,  including  Oregon,  is  very  nearly  two  thirds 
as  great  as  all  we  possessed  before ;  and,  excluding 
Oregon,  is  an  addition  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  ;  being  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of 
the  extent  of  coast  which  we  possessed  before  these 
acquisitions.  We  have  now  three  great  maritime 
fronts,  —  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Pacific, — making  in  the  whole  an  extent  of  'sea-coast 
exceeding  five  thousand  miles.  This  is  the  extent  of 
the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States,  not  including  bays, 
sounds,  and  small  irregularities  of  the  main  shore,  and 
of  the  sea  islands.  If  these  be  included,  the  length  of 
the  shore  line  of  coast,  as  estimated  by  the  superin 
tendent  of  the  coast  survey  in  his  report,  would  be 
thirty-three  thousand  and  sixty-three  miles. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  value  of  these 
immense  additions  to  our  territorial  possessions.  Texas, 
lying  contiguous  to  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana, 
embracing  within  its  limits  a  part  of  the  navigable  trib 
utary  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  an  extensive  sea- 
coast,  could  not  long  have  remained  in  the  hands  pf  a 
foreign  power  without  endangering  the  peace  of  our 
south-western  frontier.  Her  products  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  must  have  sought 
a  market  through  these  streams,  running  into  and 
through  our  territory  ;  and  the  danger  of  irritation  and 
collision  of  interests  between  Texas,  as  a  foreign  state, 
and  ourselves  would  have  been  imminent,  while  the 
embarrassments  in  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
them  must  have  been  constant  and  unavoidable.  Had 
Texas  fallen  into  the  hands,  or  under  the  influence  and 
control,  of  a  strong  maritime  or  military  foreign  power, 


as  she  might  have  done,  these  dangers  would  have 
been  still  greater.  They  have  been  avoided  by  her 
voluntary  and  peaceful  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Texas,  from  her  position,  was  a  natural  and  almost  in 
dispensable  part  of  our  territories.  Fortunately,  she 
has  been  restored  to  our  country,  and  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  states  of  our  confederacy,  '  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  states.'  The  salubrity  of 
climate,  the  fertility  of  soil,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  staple  com 
modities,  and  her  commercial  advantages,  must  soon 
make  her  one  of  our  most  populous  states. 

"  New  Mexico,  though  situated  in  the  interior  and 
without  a  sea-coast,  is  known  to  contain  much  fer 
tile  land,  to  abound  in  rich  mines  of  the  precious  met 
als,  and  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 
From  its  position,  it  is  the  intermediate  and  connecting 
territory  between  our  settlements  and  our  possessions 
in  Texas,  and  those  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

"  Upper  California,  irrespective  of  the  vast  mineral 
wealth  recently  developed  there,  holds  at  this  day,  in 
point  of  value  and  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
the  same  relation  that  Louisiana  did  when  that  fine 
territory  was  acquired  from  France  forty-five  years 
ago.  Extending  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude  along 
the  Pacific,  and  embracing  the  only  safe  and  commo 
dious  harbors  on  that  coast,  for  many  hundred  miles, 
with  a  temperate  climate  and  an  extensive  interior  of 
fertile  lands,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  its  wealth 
until  it  shall  be  brought  under  the  government  of  our 
laws,  and  its  resources  fully  developed.  From  its  po 
sition,  it  must  command  the  rich  commerce  of  China, 
of  Asia,  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  Western  Mexi 
co,  of  Central  America,  the  South  American  States, 
and  of  the  Russian  possessions  bordering  on  that  ocean. 
A  great  emporium  will  doubtless  speedily  arise  on  the 
Californian  coast,  which  may  be  destined  to  rival  in 
importance  New  Orleans  itself.  The  depot  of  the  vast 
commerce  which  must  exist  on  the  Pacific  will  proba 
bly  be  at  some  point  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
will  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  western 
coast  of  that  ocean  as  New  Orleans  does  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  this 
depot  our  numerous  whale  ships  will  resort  with  their 
cargoes,  to  trade,  refit,  and  obtain  supplies.  This,  of 
itself,  will  largely  contribute  to  build  up  a  city,  which 
would  soon  become  the  centre  of  a  great  and  rapidly 
increasing  commerce.  Situated  on  a  safe  harbour,  suf 
ficiently  capacious  for  all  the  navies  as  well  as  the 
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marine  of  the  world,  and  convenient  to  excellent  tim 
ber  for  ship-building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  it 
must  become  our  great  western  naval  depot. 

"  It  was  known  that  mines  of  the  precious  metals 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  California  at  the 
time  of  its  acquisition.  Recent  discoveries  render  it 
probable  that  these  mines  are  more  extensive  and  val 
uable  than  was  anticipated.  The  accounts  of  the 
abundance  of  gold  in  that  territory  are  of  such  an 
extraordinary  character  as  would  scarcely  command 
belief,  were  they  not  corroborated  by  the  authentic 
reports  of  officers  in  the  public  service,  who  have  vis 
ited  the  mineral  district,  and  derived  the  facts  which 
they  detail  from  personal  observation.  Reluctant  to 
credit  the  reports  in  general  circulation  as  to  the  quan 
tity  of  gold,  the  officer  commanding  our  forces  in  Cali 
fornia  visited  the  mineral  district  in  July  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  the  sub 
ject.  His  report  to  the  war  department  of  the  result 
of  his  examination,  and  the  facts  obtained  on  the  spot, 
is  herewith  laid  before  congress.  When  he  visited  the 
country,  there  were  about  four  thousand  perons  en 
gaged  in  collecting  gold.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  persons  so  employed  has 
since  been  augmented.  The  explorations  already  made 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  supply  is  very  large,  and 
that  gold  is  found  at  various  places  in  an  extensive 
district  of  country. 

"  Information  received  from  officers  of  the  navy  and 
other  sources,  though  not  so  full  and  minute,  confirm 
the  accounts  of  the  commander  of  our  military  force 
in  California.  It  appears,  also,  from  these  reports,  that 
mines  of  quicksilver  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gold  region.  One  of  them  is  now  being  worked,  and 
is  believed  to  be  among  the  most  productive  in  the 
world." 

The  discovery  and  partial  development  of  the  im 
mense  mineral  wealth  of  California,  at  the  very  mo 
ment  when  it  was  passing  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  promised  to  produce  as  powerful  an 
effect  upon  the  American  mind  as  that  of  the  New 
World  did  upon  the  Old,  when  its  marvellous  riches 
were  exposed  by  Columbus.  Prom  east  to  west,  from 
north  to  south,  the  spirit  of  emigration  moved  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  It  seized  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young.  It  pervaded  city  and  country,  mountain,  glen, 
and  valley.  It  decimated  the  ranks  of  every  profes 
sion.  In  almost  every  town  and  village,  throughout 
the  land,  adventurers  started  up,  associations  were 
formed,  and  eager  companies,  of  hopeful,  ardent,  en 


thusiastic  pioneers,  who  resolved  on  seeing  for  them 
selves  the  modern  El  Dorado.  The  highways  and 
thoroughfares  in  every  part  of  the  land  were  alive  with 
the  moving  multitudes,  seeking  a  place  of  depart 
ure.  The  wharves  of  the  seaports  were  thronged 
with  impatient  expectants,  who  were  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  a  passage,  and  submit  to  any  privations 
and  hardships  by  the  way,  so  that,  by  some  means, 
they  could  reach  the  golden  shore.  Ships  were  every 
where  in  the  greatest  demand.  A  system  of  crowding 
and  packing,  second  only  to  that  so  notorious  in  the 
African  trade,  did  not  deter  or  dishearten  the  adven 
turers.  Band  after  band  they  hurried  away,  some  for 
the  short  cut  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  some  for  the 
dreary  and  exhausting  overland  route,  and  some  to 
double  the  cape,  with  all  the  tedium  and  discomfort 
of  a  five  months'  voyage.  Their  name  was  legion. 
Inexperienced  in  travel,  uninured  to  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  a  pioneer  life,  poorly  provided  with  even 
the  necessaries  for  the  voyage,  thousands  left  their 
homes  only  to  die  by  the  way,  or  to  seize  the  first  op 
portunity  to  return.  Of  two  hundred  thousand,  who 
are  estimated  to  have  gone  to  California  from  the  United 
States,  about  forty  thousand  have  died,  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  returned  sick,  or  discouraged  by  the 
hardships  of  a  life  of  which  they  had  not  only  no  ex 
perience,  but  no  idea. 

The  war  in  Mexico,  while  productive  of  great  ad 
vantages  to  the  United  States,  was  also  fruitful  in 
difficult  problems  and  troublesome  political  questions. 
An  immense  territory  had  been  acquired.  It  was 
now  to  be  organized  and  governed.  In  effecting  this, 
sectional  interests  were  to  be  adjusted,  and  political 
differences  harmonized,  the  management  of  which  re 
quired  more  tact,  wisdom,  and  true  generalship,  than 
the  conquest  of  a  world.  Every  element  of  discord  in 
the  nation  was  to  be  stirred  up,  agitated,  and  invested 
with  individuality  and  life.  The  integrity  of  the 
Union  was  to  be  threatened,  and  all  the  blessings  and 
privileges  purchased  by  the  revolution  of  '76,  and 
secured  and  consolidated  by  a  career  of  national  pros 
perity  and  happiness  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  were  to  be  jeoparded  in  the  strife  of  party. 
The  insatiable  appetite  for  territory,  over  which  to 
spread  the  dominion  of  slavery,  was  only  to  be  ap 
peased  by  the  monopoly  of  every  acre  of  the  conquered 
provinces.  No  sooner  was  peace  established  in  Mexi 
co,  than  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  at  Washing 
ton,  for  a  three  years'  war  of  words. 

In  his  message  of   December,   1848,  the  president 
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urged  upon  congress  the  immediate  establishment  of 
territorial  governments,  in  all  the  newly-acquired  pos 
sessions. 

i:  The  existing  condition  of  California,"  said  he, 
"and  of  that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  without  the  limits  of  Texas,  imperi 
ously  demand  that  congress  should,  at  its  present  ses 
sion,  organize  territorial  governments  over  them. 

"  Upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico,  on  the  30th  of  May  last,  the  tem 
porary  governments  which  had  been  established  over 
New  Mexico  and  California  by  our  military  and  naval 
commanders,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war,  ceased  to 
derive  any  obligatory  force  from  that  source  of  authori 
ty  ;  and  having  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  all 
government  and  control  over  them  under  the  authority 
of  Mexico  had  ceased  to  exist.  Impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  establishing  territorial  governments  over 
them,  I  recommended  the  subject  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  congress  in  my  message  communi 
cating  the  ratified  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  6th  of  July 
last,  and  invoked  their  action  at  that  session.  Con 
gress  adjourned  without  making  any  provision  for  their 
government.  The  inhabitants,  by  the  transfer  of  their 
country,  had  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our 
laws  and  constitution,  and  yet  were  left  without  any 
regularly-organized  government.  Since  that  time,  the 
very  limited  power  possessed  by  the  executive  has 
been  exercised  to  preserve  and  protect  them  from  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
only  government  which  remained  was  that  established 
by  the  military  authority  during  the  war.  Regarding 
this  to  be  a  de  facto  government,  and  that  by  the  pre 
sumed  consent  of  the  inhabitants  it  might  be  continued 
temporarily,  they  were  advised  to  conform  and  sub 
mit  to  it  for  the  short  intervening  period  before  con 
gress  would  again  assemble  and  could  legislate  on  the 
subject. 

"  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  provide,  with  the  least 
practicable  delay,  for  New  Mexico  and  California,  reg 
ularly-organized  territorial  governments.  The  causes 
of  the  failure  to  do  this  at  the  last  session  of  congress 
are  well  known,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted.  With 
the  opening  prospects  of  increased  prosperity  arid  na 
tional  greatness  which  the  acquisition  of  these  rich  and 
extensive  territorial  possessions  affords,  how  irrational 
it  would  be  to  forego  or  to  reject  these  advantages,  by 
the  agitation  of  a  domestic  question  which  is  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  our  government  itself,  and  to  en 
danger  by  internal  strifes,  geographical  divisions;  and 


heated  contests  for  political  power,  or  for  any  other 
cause,  the  harmony  of  the  glorious  Union  of  our  con 
federated  states ;  that  Union  which  binds  us  together 
as  one  people,  and  which  for  sixty  years  has  been  our 
shield  and  protection  against  every  danger.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  of  posterity,  how  trivial  and  in 
significant  will  be  all  our  internal  divisions  and  strug 
gles,  compared  with  the  preservation  of  this  Union  of 
the  states  in  all  its  vigour  and  with  all  its  countless 
blessings !  No  patriot  would  foment  and  excite  geo 
graphical  and  sectional  divisions.  No  lover  of  his 
country  would  deliberately  calculate  the  value  of  the 
Union.  Future  generations  would  look  in  amazement 
upon  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  Other  nations  of  the 
present  day  would  look  upon  it  with  astonishment ; 
and  such  of  them  as.  desire  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
thrones  and  monarchical  or  aristocratical  principles 
will  view  it  with  exultation  and  delight,  because  in  it 
they  will  see  the  elements  of  faction,  which  they  hope 
must  ultimately  overturn  our  system.  Ours  is  the 
great  example  of  a  .prosperous  and  free  self-governed 
republic,  commanding  the  admiration  and  the  imita 
tion  of  all  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
How  solemn,  therefore,  is  the  duty,  how  impressive 
the  call  upon  us,  and  upon  all  parts  of  our  country,  to 
cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit  of  harmony,  of  good  fellow 
ship,  of  compromise  and  mutual  concession,  in  the 
administration  of  the  incomparable  system  of  govern 
ment  formed  by  our  fathers  in  the  midst  of  almost  "in 
superable  difficulties,  and  transmitted  to  us,  with  the 
injunction  that  we  should  enjoy  its  blessings  and  hand 
it  down  unimpaired  to  those  who  may  come  after  us ! 

"  In  view  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind,  I  trust  you  may 
be  able,  at  your  present  session,  to  approach  the  adjust 
ment  of  the  only  domestic  question  which  seriously 
threatens,  or  probably  ever  can  threaten,  to  disturb  the 
harmony  and  successful  operations  of  our  system. 

"The  immensely  valuable  possessions  of  New  Mex 
ico  and  California  are  already  inhabited  by  a  considera 
ble  population.  Attracted  by  their  great  fertility,  their 
mineral  wealth,  their  commercial  advantages,  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  emigrants  from  the  older  states, 
in  great  numbers,  are  already  preparing  to  seek  new 
homes  in  these  inviting  regions." 

Pending  the  settlement  of  these  difficult  questions, 
others  of  a  more  ordinary  character  were  to  be  adjust 
ed.  Absorbed  as  the  government  and  the  nation  had 
been  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  moved  quietly 
on  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  legislation  and  business. 
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The  sub-treasury  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration, 
which  had  been  repealed  at  the  extra  session,  in  1841, 
was  revived  and  reestablished  in  1846.  In  the  same 
year,  a  warehousing  system,  arranged  and  adjusted  by 
Mr.  Walker,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  brought 
forward  and  adopted.  It  provided  that  the  duties  on 
all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  should  be 
paid  in  cash ;  and  that  goods  upon  which  the  duties 
were  not  paid  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
collector,  and  deposited  in  public  stores  at  the  risk  of 
the  owner,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  his  order,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  proper  duties  and  expenses.  In 
case  the  goods  should  remain  in  the  storehouse  more 
than  one  year  without  the  payment  of  the  duties,  then 
they  are  to  be  appraised,  and  sold  by  the  collector  at 
public  auction.  Within  one  year  after  the  goods  are 
deposited  in  the  public  storehouse,  they  may  be  with 
drawn  and  transported  to  any  other  port  of  entry. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  warehouse 
system  was  in  existence,  although  the  laws  which 
regulated  it  were  not  so  simple  and  well  defined  as  the 
bill  of  1846.  Indeed,  the  principle  was  established  as 
early  as  1799,  and  was  enlarged  or  contracted  at  vari 
ous  periods  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commercial  interest.  The  effect  of 
the  bill  is  to  give  an  extension  of  credit  to  the  importer, 
who  would  otherwise,  under  the  new  system  of  cash 
duties,  be  required  to  pay  the  duties  upon  his  merchan 
dise  as  soon  as  it  was  landed. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements  was  another 
question  which  vexed  the  legislation  of  this  period, 
and  called  forth  an  executive  veto.  To  facilitate  the 
vast  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  it  was  neces 
sary  to  remove  obstructions  from  many  of  its  rivers, 
and  to  improve,  in  various  ways,  many  of  the  harbours 
upon  its  extended  sea  and  lake  coast.  ,  To  effect  these 
objects  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  repre 
senting  equally  and  harmoniously  all  the  interests  of 
every  section,  a  great  convention  had  been  held  at 
Chicago.  The  subject  had,  also,  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  papers ;  and  the  people  were  fully 
convinced  and  ready  to  act.  A  well-adjusted  bill, 
passed  after  ample  deliberation  and  discussion,  by  large 
majorities  of  both  houses  of  congress,  in  1846,  was 
defeated  by  the  act  of  the  president. 

In  the  following  year,  another  bill,  appropriating 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  same  object,  passed 
both  houses  by  large  majorities,  and  was  defeated  in 
the  same  manner,  by  an  executive  veto. 

The  postal  arrangements  of  the  United  States  under 


went  large  alterations  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk.  In  imitation  of  the  great  English  reform, 
though  yet  far  behind  it,  the  rates  of  postage  were 
reduced,  in  1845,  to  five  cents  on  every  single  letter, 
of  half  an  ounce,  for  any  distance  under  three  hundred 
miles,  and  ten  cents  for  any  greater  distance.  This 
change,  which  is  most  acceptable  to  the  people,  has 
more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  its  supporters. 
It  met  with  great  opposition,  on  the  ground  that,  in  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent,  and  having  so  much 
sparsely-occupied  territory,  the  receipts  of  the  depart 
ment  would  fall  short  of  its  expenses.  The  result  has 
already  proved  the  futility  of  this  objection ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  still  further  reduction 
would  be  followed  by  a  similar  result.  We  look  to 
see  the  postage  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  two  cents 
per  half  ounce,  for  all  distances.  It  can  be  done,  be 
yond  a  question,  without  risk  to  the  department.  And, 
even  if  it  could  not,  the  great  public  benefit  would 
more  than  justify  the  experiment.  The  post-office  de 
partment  is  but  one  branch  of  the  public  service,  and, 
when  the  public  good  demands  it,  is  as  well  entitled 
to  an  appropriation  from  the  treasury,  as  the  army  or 
the  navy.  It  is  an  arbitrary  maxim,  intelligible  only 
to  statesmen  and  legislators,  that  the  post-office  depart 
ment  should  pay  its  own  expenses.  To  the  common 
sense  of  the  common  people,  who  here  are  the  true 
sovereigns,  the  only  rule  applicable  to  the  case  is  that 
which  recognizes  the  government,  in  all  its  depart 
ments  alike,  as  a  mere  agency  for  the  general  good, 
and  bound  only  to  consult  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  To  require  any  part  of  the  system 
to  support  itself,  by  taxing  the  people,  while  all  the 
other  parts  are  only  a  tax  upon  the  common  treasury, 
is  to  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  important  step  was  taken 
in  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage,  arrangements 
were  also  made  for  the  regular  transmission  of  the 
mails  —  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
foreign  countries.  Contracts  were  entered  into,  by 
the  department,  with  the  principal  merchants  engaged 
in  the  packet  lines  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  who 
immediately  undertook  to  carry  the  arrangement  into 
effect.  The  result  has  been,  an  entire  new  class  of 
ocean  steamers,  which  are  an  honour  to  the  country 
and  the  age.  A  noble  competition  for  speed,  regularity, 
and  system,  in  the  departure  and  return  of  these  levia 
than  carriers,  has  arisen  between  the  English  and 
American  lines,  which  insures  to  the  public,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  best  results  which  ample 
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means,  well-directed  energy,  and  a  laudable  ambition 
to  excel,  can  achieve. 

The  claims  of  American  citizens  for  French  spolia 
tions,  prior  to  1800,  were  revived  at  this  period.  The 
history  of  those  claims  is  brief  and  simple.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  ready  aid  which  France  afforded  the 
United  States  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  the  two  nations,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  United  States  were  bound  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  French  colonies  from  aggressions. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  before 
the  government  had  acquired  the  means  of  maintain 
ing  a  naval  warfare,  England  declared  war  against 
France,  and  attacked  her  West  India  possessions. 
France  called  upon  the  United  States  to  fulfil  the 
treaty  stipulations,  and  come  to  her  defence  ;  in  other 
words,  to  make  war  upon  England.  Without  a  navy, 
and  almost  without  a  treasury,  this  was  impossible. 
It  was  deemed  wiser  and  better  to  break  an  engage 
ment  with  an  ally,  than  to  involve  the  country  in  a 
fresh  war,  without  any  sufficient  means  of  carrying  it 
on.  The  United  States,  therefore,  abandoned  the 
treaty,  as  the  best  choice  between  two  evils.  France, 
in  retaliation,  made  large  reprisals  upon  American  com 
merce,  which  had  then  begun  to  whiten  the  Atlantic. 
These  spoliations  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  amount 
to  about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Thousands  of  mer 
chants,  just  started  in  a  career  of  prosperity,  were  ruined, 
having  lost  their  all  at  a  single  blow.  Commerce  was 
paralyzed  for  a  time.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  an  ad 
justment  was  attempted  between  the  two  nations. 
The  whole  subject  was  ably  and  thoroughly  canvassed, 
and  the  result  was,  a  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of 
France,  of  her  claims  upon  the  United  States,  on  con 
dition  that  the  United  States  should  assume  and  pay 
the  claims  of  her  own  citizens  against  France.  This 
was  solemnly  agreed  to,  and  France  was  honourably 
released  from  all  obligation  to  make  good  these  heavy 
spoliations.  Having  by  her  own  act,  and  for  her  own 
benefit,  deprived  the  sufferers  of  all  right  to  seek  re 
dress  from  France,  it  was  but  common  honesty  that  the 
United  States  government  should  pay  the  debt  out  of 
her  own  treasury.  Her  treasury  was  then  exceedingly 
low.  A  heavy  debt,  incurred  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
•lution,  embarrassed  it,  and  this  act  of  justice  to  her 
own  citizens  was  consequently  delayed.  It  has  often 
been  revived.  Fourteen  times  a  report  has  been  made, 
by  the  appropriate  committee,  in  favor  of  redeeming 
the  national  promise.  Bill  after  bill,  for  this  purpose, 
has  passed  one  house  of  congress,  and  been  defeated 
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or  overlooked  in  the  other.  By  what  show  of  argu 
ment,  or  pretence  of  honesty,  it  has  been  so  long  de» 
layed,  and  so  often  set  aside,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine* 
All  similar  claims  have  been  adjusted  and  paid,  almost 
without  discussion.  This  alone,  seemingly  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  is  an  old  one,  has  been 
refused.  A  subsequent  claim  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  against  France  has  been  urged  and  insisted  on, 
even  to  an  open  menace  of  war  in  case  of  further  de 
lay.  And  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  that  every 
dollar  of  this  claim,  if  it  had  still  remained  good  against 
the  original  spoiler,  would  long  since  have  been  en 
forced  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  By  what  system  of 
ethics  our  American  legislators  justify  their  refusal  in 
this  case  to  pay  a  debt  which  they  voluntarily,  and  for 
their  own  benefit,  assumed,  and  from  which,  without 
the  consent  of  the  creditors,  they  released  the  original 
debtor,  has  never  been  made  to  appear.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  a  new  attempt  was  made 
to  do  justice  to  the  claimants,  who,  for  half  a  century, 
had  been  seeking  redress  in  vain.  A  bill  was  carried 
through  both  houses  of  congress,  authorizing  the  pay 
ment  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  public  lands. 
Though  this  sum  was  less  than  half  the  original  claim, 
and  though  the  mode  of  payment  was  but  giving  a 
stone  where  bread  was  due,  the  eager  claimants,  who 
had  long  despaired  of  even  a  hearing  for  their  case, 
were  willing  to  accept  it.  But  they  had  yet  another 
disappointment  to  meet.  The  president  vetoed  the 
bill.  His  only  reason  for  so  doing  was,  that  being 
then  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  all  the  resources  of 
the  government  were  required  to  carry  it  on ;  thus  not 
only  withholding  from  those  who  had  grown  gray  in 
want  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  their  claim,  but 
making  one  wrong  an  apology  and  pretext  for  doing 
another. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
portion  of  Mexican  territory  had  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  It  had  only  transferred  it  from  the  Mexican  to 
the  American  soil.  Even  before  peace  was  "  con 
quered,"  and  territory  acquired,  a  warm  party  strife 
arose  with  reference  to  the  due  division  of  the  spoils. 
The  acquisition  had  been  sought  by  the  administra 
tion,  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  the  southern  interest  wished  to  swallow  it  all  up. 
This  the  north  felt  bound  to  prevent,  if  possible,  hav 
ing  a  sound  and  immovable  position  in  the  fact,  that, 
as  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  Mexico,  the  territory 
was  then  free,  and  the  inhabitants  all  opposed  to  a 
change.  The  agitation  was  great,  and  constantly  in- 
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creasing  in  violence.  It  gave  rise,  in  1846,  to  the 
celebrated  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  which  has  not  only 
given  a  world-wide  notoriety  to  an  otherwise  undis 
tinguished  individual,  but  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
theme  for  party  declamation  and  bitter  personal  invec 
tive.  During  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth 
congress,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  repre 
sentatives,  appropriating  two  million  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  which 
might  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations.  This  appropriation 
was  desired  to  enable  the  president  to  obtain  California 
in  any  treaty  which  might  be  concluded  between  the 
two  countries.  To  this  bill  Mr.  David  Wilmot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  proposed  the  following  proviso  :  — 

"  Provided,  That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental 
condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the 
republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
any  treaty  that  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and 
to  the  use  by  the  executive  of  the  moneys  herein  ap 
propriated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 

This,  though  sustained  in  the  house,  was  rejected  in 
the  senate,  and  caused  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  An  ap 
propriation  of  three  million  dollars,  for  the  same  object, 
was  proposed  at  the  subsequent  session,  to  which  the 
same  proviso  was  again  attached  by  the  house,  and  re 
jected  by  the  senate.  The  bill,  thus  amended,  was 
returned  to  the  house,  which  receded  from  its  position, 
and  passed  the  appropriation  without  restriction. 
"  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  of  unparal 
leled  bitterness  and  severity  in  the  history  of  America. 
It  destroyed  some  valuable  lives.  It  threatened  more, 
even  in  the  senate-house.  And  more  than  that,  it 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  it  will 
pass  away,  and  be  forgotten,  —  like  one  of  those  blus 
tering  wind-clouds,  which  sweep  over  the  land  in 
summer,  having  all  the  fierceness  and  blackness  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  but  none  of  its  terrific  flashes  or  irre 
sistible  bolts. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  two  new 
states  were  admitted  into  the  Union  —  Iowa  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1846,  and  Wisconsin  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1847.  A  territorial  government  was  also  established 
in  Oregon  in  August,  1848.  In  this  the  Wilmot  Pro 
viso  was  inserted.  An.  effort  was  made  in  the  sen 
ate  to  assign,  as  a  reason  for  this  concession,  the  fact 
that  the  country  lay  north  of  36°  30',  and  thus  to  re 
cognize,  if  not  to  reenact,  the  Missouri  compromise. 


But  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  bill  passed,  and  was 
approved,  with  the  dreaded  clause  in  full  effect.  How 
the  president  could  answer  it  to  his  conscience  to 
approve  a  bill  containing  a  provision,  which  he,  in 
common  with  all  the  south,  declared  to  be  flagrantly  un 
constitutional,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  If  slavery 
has  "  natural  boundaries  "  and  local  limits,  conscience 
and  the  constitution  have  none.  To  exclude  any  insti 
tution,  or  any  branch  of  business,  from  one  section,  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  to  hold  it  treason  to  the  con 
stitution  even  to  attempt  the  same  exclusion  in  another 
section,  is  a  puerile  evasion  of  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  The  tone  and  temper  of  the  parties,  in  this  dis 
cussion,  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  extract  from  the 
speeches  of  their  two  great  leaders. 

Mr.  Webster  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  establish 
ment  of  a  territorial  government  in  Oregon,  and  was 
willing  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  came  from  the  house. 
If  amended  as  now  proposed,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
vote  for  it.  He  recited  the  words  of  the  section,  and 
said,  the  amendment  proposed  gave  a  reason  for  the  ap 
plication  of  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  When  a  single  reason  was  given  for 
any  act,  it  was  intended  to  be  inferred  that  there  were 
no  other  reasons.  The  territory  of  Oregon  was  above 
the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  His  objection  to 
slavery  was  irrespective  of  lines  and  points  of  latitude  :  it 
took  in  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  question.  He 
was  opposed  to  it  in  every  shape  and  in  every  qualifica- 
tion,  and  was  against  any  compromise  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  should  vote  against  the  amend 
ment,  because  he  regarded  it  as  ambiguous,  and  he  was 
against  all  ambiguity.  Again,  he  opposed  it  because 
the  north  could  not  be  more  determined  to  exclude 
the  south,  than  he  was  to  resist  such  exclusion.  He 
would  be  as  firm  in  maintaining  his  ground  as  northern 
senators  were  in  maintaining  theirs.  A  majority  would 
always  be  able  to  carry  their  views  ;  but  here  a  minori 
ty,  aided  by  a  few  of  the  majority,  attempted  to  impose 
on  the  south  restrictions  which  could  not  be  submit 
ted  to. 

In  July,  1846,  the  county  and  town  of  Alexandria, 
embracing  all  that  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  lay  south  of  the  Potomac,  except  so  much  as 
was  covered  by  buildings  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  was  retroceded  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 

The  election  of  1848  was  one  of  deep  and  pervading 
interest,  and  was  warmly  contested.  All  the  exciting 
questions  which  had  so  recently  agitated  the  country 
were  involved  in  it.  Among  them,  that  of  slavery 
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extension  was  the  most  absorbing.  Mr.  Cass,  of  Michi 
gan,  for  president,  and  General  Butler,  of  Georgia,  for 
vice-president,  were  the  democratic  candidates ;  and 
General  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  for  president,  and  Mr. 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  for  vice-president,  were  the 
candidates  of  the  whig  party.  It  is  a  singular  circum 
stance,  in  this  contest,  that  the  whigs,  who,  as  a  party, 
were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  new 
territories,  should  have  selected  for  their  candidate  a 
slaveholder,  from  the  far  south,  while  the  other  party 
selected  a  man  from  the  free  states.  It  shows  strongly 
their  confidence  in  the  men  they  had  respectively 
chosen,  and  illustrated  the  fact,  which,  in  the  heat  of 
discussion,  is  too  often  overlooked,  that  northern  men 
are  not  all  ultra  abolitionists,  nor  southern  slaveholders 
all  slavery  propagandists.  The  rabid  abolitionists  are 
few  and  far  between,  at  the  north.  The  real  lovers  of 
slavery,  in  the  abstract,  are  not  more  numerous  at  the 
south.  Abolish  party  names,  lay  aside  violent  personal 
and  sectional  denunciation,  and  the  true  majority  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  Southern  States  would  be  found 
to  sympathize  more  with  the  northern  views,  than 
with  those  of  the  champions  of  their  own  section,  and 
slavery  itself  would  die  of  consumption. 

The  whig  candidates  were  successful,  in  this  con 
test,  by  large  majorities,  and,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1849,  General  Zachary  Taylor  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  president,  and  Millard  Fillmore  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  born  at  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  on  January  7,  1800,  and  is,  accord 
ingly,  now  a  little  over  fifty  years  old.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  in  very  limited  circumstances.  The  fam 
ily  removed  to  Aurora,  Erie  county,  in  1819,  where  the 
father  still  carries  on  a  farm  of  moderate  dimensions : 
the  traveller  has  often  passed  the  modest  house  where 
reside  the  family  of  the  president,  in  a  style  not  more 
pretending  than  is  common  to  thriving  farmers  of  that 
prosperous  district.  The  narrow  means  of  the  father 
did  not  permit  the  bestowal  on  the  son  of  any  other 
than  a  most  limited  common  school  education.  When 
fifteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
clothier,  at  which  he  worked  for  four  years,  improving 
all  his  spare  time  in  reading  books  from  a  little  library 
in  the  village  where  he  lived.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Judge  Wood,  of  Cayuga 
county,  who  detected  the  latent  talents  of  the  young 
man,  and  induced  him  to  study  law,  for  which  he 
generously  furnished  the  means.  Mr.  Fillmore  re 
mained  in  Judge  Wood's  office  above  two  yearsj  study^  | 


ing  with  that  industry  and  perseverance  which  have 
distinguished  him  through  life :  during  this  time,  he 
also  taught  school  in  the  winter  months,  in  order  him* 
self  to  provide  for  his  expenses  as  far  as  possible.  In 
]  822.  he  entered  a  law  office  at  Buffalo,  and  passed  a 
year  studying  and  teaching,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  removed  to  Aurora,  to  commence  the  prac 
tice  of  his  profession.  In  1826,  he  married  Abigail,  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers.  Several  years  were 
now  mainly  employed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  in  diligent 
judicial  studies,  and  in  the  limited  legal  practice  of  a 
country  town.  In  1829,  he  was  elected  to  the  assem 
bly  of  New  York,  and  for  three  years  (during  which 
time  he  removed  his  residence  to  Buffalo)  held  a  seat 
in  that  body.  Here  he  was  remarkable  for  constant 
devotion  to  and  unwearied  industry  in  his  duties. 
He  took  a  prominent  and  influential  part  in  the  enact 
ment  of  the  law  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt.  In 
1832,  he  was  elected  to  the  twenty-third  congress,  and 
served  creditably.  In  the  fall  of  1836,  he  was  again 
returned  for  the  same  office,  and  acted  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  elections,  in  the  famous  New  Jersey 
"  broad-seal  "  case,  and  in  that  capacity  established  his 
reputation  in  the  house.  He  was  reelected  to  the  next 
congress,  and  now  assumed  the  responsible  position  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  In 
the  duties  of  this  post,  at  a  trying  crisis,  he  manifested 
the  industry,  dignity  of  bearing,  efficient  practical  taU 
ent,  and  ability  to  secure  the  confidence  of  his  col 
leagues  which  had  before  distinguished  him.  His 
public  reputation  perhaps  rested  more  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  filled  this  post  in  the  twenty-seventh  con 
gress,  than  on  any  other  portion  of  his  career,  at  the 
time  of  his  election  as  vice-president. 

After  this,  resisting  the  importunities  of  his  friends 
and  the  whig  convention  of  his  district,  Mr.  Fillmore 
returned  to  Buffalo,  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1844,  he  was  run  by  the  whigs  of  New  York  for 
governor,  and  was  beaten  by  Silas  Wright,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  so-called  Liberty  party  gave  the  vote  of  the 
state  for  Polk,  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  exten 
sion  of  slavery.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  controller  of 
the  state,  and  removed  to  Albany  to  discharge  the  du 
ties  of  that  office,  which  he  held  till  February,  1849, 
when  he  resigned  it,  prior  to  his  induction  into  the 
vice-presidency. 

It  was  a  period  of  intense  sectional  animosity  and 
political  difficulty,  requiring,  in  the  executive  and  the 
cabinet,  an  unusual  degree  of  firmness,  moderation,  and 
wisdom.  From  General  Taylor's  want  of  experience 
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111  political  matters,  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  prac 
tical  workings  of  the  great  machine,  it  was" apprehended 
some  serious  mistakes  might  be  made,  which  would 
give  the  opposition  a  temporary  advantage.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  he  had  the  qualifications  de 
manded  by  the  crisis.  He  was  eminently  character 
ized  by  firmness,  in  which  there  was  no  trait  of  obsti 
nacy,  an  undeviating  integrity  of  purpose,  and  a  sound 
practical  common  sense,  which,  in  great  emergencies, 
is  often  superior  to  the  largest  experience.  His  course 
of  administration,  though  brief,  reflects  credit  upon  his 
name.  His  cabinet  was  well  selected,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  ability  with  which  the  several  depart 
ments  were  filled,  but  to  the  wise  adjustment  and  fail- 
representations  of  the  great  sectional  interests  in  its 
composition. 

John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,   Secretary  of  State. 
William  M.  Meredith,  of  Penn.,  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury. 
George  W.  Crawford,  of  Ga.,  .       "         "       War. 
Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  of  Va.,   .       "          "       Navy. 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  ...       "          "       Interior. 
Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  .  .   .  Postmaster-General. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,    .  Attorney-General. 

The  same  spirit  of  sectional  extension,  which  led  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Mexico,  turned  with  an  evil  eye  upon  "  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  crown  of  Castile," — the  queen  of  the  An 
tilles.  The  government  which  Spain  sees  fit  to  exer 
cise  over  Cuba  is  not  wisely  calculated  to  make  her 
subjects  easy,  especially  in  their  near  vicinity  to,  and 
large  intercourse  with,  their  free  and  prosperous  neigh 
bours  on  the  north.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
fomenting,  slowly  and  noiselessly,  a  spirit  of  discon 
tent,  which  only  seeks  occasion  to  make  it  a  spirit  of 
revolution.  This  sentiment  has  been  liberally  en 
couraged  by  some  of  the  American  presses,  and  largely 
countenanced  and  aided  by  the  substantial  sympathy  of 
individuals  and  private  associations,  in  both  sections 
of  the  country,  but  more  especially  at  the  south. 

The  great  fear  of  the  politicians  of  the  Southern 
States  is,  that,  in  "extending  the  area  of  freedom,"  the 
area  of  slavery  will  lose  its  relative  importance.  Hence 
the  deep  interest  with  which  many  among  them  have 
viewed  the  probable,  or  possible,  future  annexation  of 
Cuba.  Hence,  also,  the  readiness  with  which  "the 
sinews  of  war"  have  been  provided  for  bands  of  des 
perate  adventurers,  who  have  sought  to  make  a  crisis 
by  actual  invasion,  and,  in  a  manner,  to  compel  the 
latent  spirit  of  revolution  in  the  island  to  a  premature 
eruption. 


In  August,  1849,  President  Taylor  received  informa-, 
tion  that  a  large  body  of  men  was  gathering  from  vari 
ous  directions  on  Round  Island,  in  Mobile  Bay.  They 
were  well  provided  with  arms,  &c.,  and  evidently  had 
some  secret  object  in  view,  as  no  reasonable  account 
could  be  given  of  their  coming  together  in  that  place. 
Impressed  with  the  idea,  which  was  well  confirmed  by 
information  derived  from  the  most  reliable  sources, 
that  the  design  of  this  secret  expedition  was  to  make 
a  warlike  demonstration  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the 
president  ordered  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  in  a  steamer, 
to  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  disperse  them.  This  was 
accomplished  without  resistance,  though  not  without  at 
few  rounds  of  harmless  newspaper  musketry,  at  which 
the  president  neither  flinched  nor  winked. 

The  young  volcano  was  smothered,  but  not  quenched.  • 
Early  in  1850,  its  rumbling,  faint  and  far,  was  heard 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Men  not  suspected 
of  business  abroad  mysteriously  left  their  homes  for 
parts  unknown,  and,  drawn  by  some  unseen  influence, 
met  at  some  distant  point,  and  found  themselves  sud 
denly  acquainted.  General  Lopez,  a  Spanish  officer 
of  some  notoriety,  seemed  to  be  cognizant  of  these? 
movements,  if  not  to  have  the  principal  direction  of 
them.  The  president  and  his  officers  were  watchful 
and  suspicious.  But  nothing  was  seen  or  disclosed 
from  any  quarter,  to  justify  the  direct  interposition  of 
the  executive  power,  till  after  General  Lopez  had_em- 
barked,  with  a  considerable  force,  at  New  Orleans,  with 
a  clearance  for  Chagres.  Then  it  was  made  known  at 
Washington,  that  such  an  armament  had  been  fitted 
out  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Spanish  minister,  it  was  clearly  and  unquestionably 
destined  to  the  invasion  of  Cuba. 

On  receiving  this  information,  the  president  gave 
instant  orders  to  despatch  all  the  vessels  in  commis 
sion,  then  within  reach  of  orders,  to  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  hostile  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  secret  expedition.  But  the  order  was  too 
late.  The  buccaneer  squadron,  consisting  of  a  steamer 
and  two  sailing  vessels,  and  comprising  about  six  hun 
dred  men,  effected  a  landing  at  Cardenas. 

Cardenas  is  a  small  port,  containing  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  east  of  Havana.  It  is  not  fortified 
against  an  attack  from  without.  The  onset  was  suc 
cessful.  The  invaders  landed  without  molestation, 
and  marched  immediately  to  the  attack.  With  trifling, 
resistance,  the  few  soldiers  at  the  command  of  the- 
governor  gave  way.  Three  lives  were  lost  on  tlie 
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part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  six  on  that  of  the  aggressors. 
The  town  was  soon  in  possession  of  Lopez,  who  hoisted 
the  flag  of  freedom  and  Cuban  independence,  and 
called  for  a  rally.  But  no  one  joined  his  standard. 
He  made  preparations  for  a  march  upon  Matanzas,  and 
promised  his  men  to  be  master  of  the  island,  with  all 
its  wealth,  in  three  days.  These  promises,  however, 
soon  began  to  fade.  Instead  of  a  general  rush  of  the 
inhabitants  to  join  the  ranks  of  insurrection,  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  sympathy  in  the  movement. 
Whether  it  sprung  from  fear,  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  such  a  movement,  or 
from  want  of  confidence  in  the  men  and  means  em 
ployed,  does  not  appear.  It  was  probably,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  latter.  The  Cubans  were  not  prepared. 
The  invading  general  and  his  secret  counsellors  had 
not  counted  the  cost.  The  government  of  the  island 
was  stronger  than  they  imagined  —  strong,  not,  as  in 
our  happy  land,  in  the  love  of  its  subjects,  but  in 
their  fears. 

The  preparations  for  an  advance  upon  Matanzas 
were  but  half  completed,  when  the  signs  of  resistance, 
on  the  part  of  the  Cubans,  became  too  serious  to  be 
overlooked.  General  Lopez  suddenly  countermanded 
the  order,  and  directed  the  armament  to  be  reshipped, 
with  all  despatch.  This  done,  he  reembarked  with 
his  entire  band,  and  a  few  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 
the  governor  of  Cardenas,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  Thus 
ended  the  invasion  of  Cuba  —  the  paltriest  piece  of 
open  piracy  recorded  in  modern  history.  To  give  the 
enterprise  a  more  perfect  title  to  this  distinction,  the 
invading  general  rifled  the  treasury  of  Cardenas,  and 
carried  away  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

California  and  New  Mexico,  still  under  the  military 
government,  which  the  exigencies  of  war  had  estab 
lished,  were  beginning  to  be  impatient  for  the  enjoy 
ment  of  civil  institutions.  The  territory  of  Deseret,  or 
Utah,  on  the  north  of  California,  where  the  fugitive 
Mormons  had  recently  pitched  their  tents,  claimed  also 
a  shelter  under  the  national  asgis.  The  population  and 
commerce  of  California  had  increased  with  unprece 
dented  rapidity.  It  had  already  attained  the  growth 
of  a  sovereign  state,  and  movements  were  immediately 
commenced  to  organize  and  ask  admission  to  the 
Union.  To  watch,  and,  so  far  as  might  be  needful,  to 
guide  this  movement,  Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King,  of 
Georgia,  an  able  and  honourable  man,  was  commis 
sioned  by  the  president  to  proceed  thither,  under  secret 
instructions,  as  confidential  agent  of  the  government. 
What  part  he  took  in  the  ultimate  organization  of  the 


government  there,  or  whether  any  part  at  all,  does  not 
appear.  But  the  president  was  severely  censured,  by 
the  opposition,  for  attempting  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

New  Mexico,  also,  began  to  feel  that  she  had  out 
grown  the  territorial  minority,  and  had  a  right  to  claim 
the  maturity  of  a  state.  To  this  Texas  set  up  a  coun 
ter  claim  to  her  entire  territory,  contending  that  they 
were  originally  one  province,  and  that,  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  she  had  a  right  to  embrace  the  whole. 
Here  a  question  of  great  difficulty  arose.  Texas  was 
a  slave  state.  New  Mexico  was  free.  And  the  ques 
tion  of  territory,  which  was  comparatively  of  little  im 
portance,  became  involved  with  that  of  the  extension 
and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  which  was  vital  to  "  the 
peculiar  institution  "  of  the  south.  New  Mexico  was 
recognized  by  the  government  as  a  distinct  territory, 
and  was  held,  as  such,  under  military  rule,  awaiting 
the  action  of  congress,  to  establish  a  republican  or 
ganization. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  the 
people  of  these  sections  assembled  in  convention,  and 
adopted  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  their  political 
rights.  California  and  New  Mexico,  adopting  each  a 
constitution  after  the  model  of  the  older  states,  and 
choosing  their  senators  and  representatives,  asked  im 
mediate  admission  into  the  Union,  as  independent 
states.  Utah  organized  as  a  territory,  and  chose  her 
delegate,  to  represent  her  interests  in  congress.  Three 
applicants  were  thus  found  knocking  for  admission  at 
the  door  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  opening  of  the  thirty- 
first  congress.  Instead  of  receiving  a  cordial  welcome 
as  they  should  have  done,  from  the  hands  of  a  people 
who  had  expended  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
obtain  them,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  they  avowed,  of 
"extending  the  area  of  freedom,"  they  were  kept 
waiting  eight  long  months  at  the  door,  and  visited, 
meanwhile,  with  every  species  of  vituperation  and  re 
proach,  for  having  presumed  to  claim  the  natural  and 
inalienable  right  of  choosing  how  their  political  insti 
tutions  should  be  organized,  and  preferring  freedom  to 
slavery.  Upon  the  question  of  the  admission  of  these 
states  to  the  Union  ensued  the  most  violent  and  bitter 
partisan  discussion  that  has  ever  characterized  Ameri 
can  legislation.  The  ardent  temper  of  the  south  was 
roused  to  madness  by  the  attempt,  as  they  argued,  to 
exclude  from  the  new  possessions  them  and  their 
property.  It  was  with  their  blood  and  their  treasure, 
in  common  with  that  of  the  free  states,  that  these  pos 
sessions  were  purchased ;  consequently,  as  they  viewed 
the  case,  they  had  a  right  to  carry  their  institutions 
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and  laws  there.  No  power  on  earth  should  exclude 
them.  Denunciations  the  most  severe  and  sweeping 
were  hurled  at  the  representatives  and  people  of  the 
free  states.  Threats  of  receding  from  the  Union  were 
liberally  indulged  in ;  and  all  the  resources  of  argu 
ment  and  persuasion,  of  menace  and  abuse,  of  personal 
invective  and  political  address,  were  exhausted,  in  the 
determined  endeavour  to  force  upon  the  new  territories 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  simple  answer  to  all  this  was,  that  the  territory 
was  known  to  be  free,  and  its  people  opposed  to  slavery, 
before  it  was  acquired ;  that  they  exercised  only  a 
natural  right  in  determining  to  remain  free,  and  ar 
ranging  their  constitution  accordingly;  that  Louisi 
ana,  and  Florida,  and  Texas  had  exercised  the  same 
right  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  right  had  been 
conceded  to  them,  as  a  matter  which  they  alone  had 
power  to  control ;  and  that  slavery  could  not  be  forced 
upon  them,  or  the  door  for  its  introduction  thrust  open 
against  their  will,  without  a  gross  violation  of  the  fun 
damental  law  of  republicanism,  which  recognizes  all 
sovereignty  as  residing  in  the  people.  The  debate 
was  animated,  fierce,  powerful,  and  long-continued.  It 
was  a  war,  not  of  the  pygmies  only,  but  of  the  giants. 
The  two  great  speeches  of  the  session  were  those  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Daniel  Web 
ster,  of  Massachusetts.  These  comprise  the  better  part 
of  the  argument  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Clay,  though  far 
advanced  in  years,  brought  all  the  maturity  and  vigour 
of  his  great  mind  to  bear  upon  the  question.  He 
sought,  with  Mr.  Webster,  to  allay  excitement  and 
conciliate  opposing  parties.  To  this  end  he  gave  his 
support  to  a  bill,  which,  from  the  heterogeneous  ele 
ments  of  which  it  was  composed,  received  the  name 
of  the  omnibus,  intended  to  settle,  by  one  decisive 
vote,  all  the  vexed  questions  arising  out  of  the  great 
subject  of  agitation.  It  provided,  1.  For  the  admis 
sion  of  California,  under  her  own  constitution ;  2.  For 
organizing  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  without  any  provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ; 
and,  3.  For  paying  Texas  a  sum  which  should  be 
acceptable  to  her,  for  relinquishing  her  claims  to  a  part 
of  New  Mexico.  These  measures  were  united  in  one 
bill,  in  order  to  compel  the  northern  members,  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  California,  to  waive 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  the  other  measures. 

This  measure,  which  was  deemed  by  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Webster  a  fair  compromise  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  engrossed  the  entire  attention  of  the  senate 
for  many  weeks.  No  other  business  was  done.  Amend 


ment  was  piled  upon  amendment,  and  speech  followed 
speech,  till  the  combatants  were  as  weary  with  talking, 
as  the  people  with  hearing,  the  wordy  debate.  When, 
at  length,  and  with  exceeding  difficulty,  it  was  brought 
to  a  vote,  it  was  defeated,  and  lost. 

In  the  midst  of  this  important  debate,  and  very  soon 
after  he  had  put  forth  a  great  and  exhausting  effort  in 
defence  of  the  "  peculiar  institutions  "  and  principles  of 
the  south,  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  was  called 
to  his  last  account.  He  died  at  his  post,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1850,  giving  his  last  energies  of  body  and  mind 
to  the  great  interests  committed  to  his  trust. 

There  were  so  many  brilliant  and  attractive  points 
in  Mr.  Calhoun's  character,  —  so  much  personal  excel 
lence,  simplicity,  and  purity,  such  unquestioned  genius, 
and  such  claims  of  long  and  patriotic  public  service,  — 
that  his  sudden  exit  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  and  so 
soon  after  a  signal  public  effort,  evoked  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  was  quite  as  general  and  sincere 
among  northern  as  among  southern  men. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  born  in  the  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina,  upon  the  homestead  of  his  father, 
Patrick  Calhoun,  who  was  born  in  Ireland.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  in  an  academy  at  Georgia.  At 
nineteen,  he  concluded  to  secure  for  himself  a  classical 
education.  At  twenty-three,  he  was  graduated  at  Yale, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  service  at  the  Litchfield 
law  school.  In  1807,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
South  Carolina.  In  1808,  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature, 
where  he  served  two  sessions.  In  1811,  he  was  sent 
to  congress,  where  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  and  as  chairman  after  the  retirement 
of  Peter  B.  Porter.  He  brought  in  the  bill  declaring 
war  against  Great  Britain.  He  was  greatly  instru 
mental  in  reorganizing  the  army,  reviving  the  West 
Point  Academy,  and  in  originating  the  coast  survey. 
He  was  twice  elected  vice-president,  in  1825  and  in 
1829. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  seven  years  in  the  cabinet,  and  as 
many  years  vice-president.  From  1808  to  1850,  he  has 
hardly  been  out  of  the  public  service,  and  in  it  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  public  men, 
and  one  who  has  contributed  vastly  to  the  reputation 
of  the  country. 

The  senate  presented  an  imposing  spectacle  at  the 
time  his  decease  was  announced.  Mr.  Butler,  his  col 
league,  rose  with  evident  emotion,  and  in  a  solemn, 
impressive  manner,  eulogized  the  deceased  in  terms 
which,  while  they  are  free  from  exaggeration,  portrayed 
the  outlines  of  a  great  and  pure  statesman.  Some  of 
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his  remarks  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  last  hours  have  a  deep 
interest.  He  said  he  was  conscious  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  met  death  with  fortitude  and  uncommon  se 
renity.  He  had  many  admonitions  of  its  approach,  and, 
without  doubt,  he  had  not  been  indifferent  to  them. 
With  his  usual  aversion  to  profession,  he  said  little  for 
effect  on  the  world,  and  his  last  hours  were  an  exem 
plification  of  his  life  and  character  —  truth  and  sim 
plicity. 

Mr.  Calhoun  for  some  years  had  been  labouring  un 
der  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and,  under  its  effects,  could 
not  have  reckoned  on  a  long  existence ;  such  was  his 
own  conviction.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
was  an  affection  of  the  heart.  A  few  hours  before  he 
expired,  he  became  sensible  of  his  situation,  and  when 
he  was  unable  to  speak,  his  eye  and  look  evinced 
recognition  and  intelligence  of  what  was  passing.  One 
of  the  last  directions  he  gave  was  to  a  dutiful  son,  who 
had  been  attending  him,  to  put  away  some  manu 
scripts,  which  had  been  written  some  time  before,  un 
der  his  dictation. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  least  dependent  man  he  ever 
knew ;  and  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  self-sus 
taining  power  of  intellect.  His  last  days  and  his  last 
remarks  were  an  exemplification  of  this.  Mental  deter 
mination  sustained  him  when  all  others  were  in  despair. 
Mr.  Butler  saw  him  a  few  days  ago  in  the  senate  which 
he  had  so  long  occupied.  He  saw  the  struggle  of  a 
great  mind  exerting  itself  to  sustain  and  overcome  the 
weakness  and  infirmities  of  a  sinking  body.  It  was 
the  exhibition  of  a  wounded  eagle,  with  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  heavens  in  which  he  had  soared,  but  unto  which 
his  wings  could  never  carry  him  again. 

Mr.  Butler  was  followed  by  Mr.  Clay  in  a  strain  of 
touching  remarks,  which  thrilled  every  heart.  He  had 
entered  the  house  of  representatives  the  same  year  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  —  the  year  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe,  and  had  enjoyed 
constant  intimacy  with  him  ever  since.  When  Mr. 
Clay  alluded  to  the  pregnant  moral  lesson  which  this 
event  taught  him,  and  his  own  proximity  to  the  grave, 
his  voice  assumed  that  peculiar  tone  of  pathos  and  emo 
tion  which  at  times  makes  Mr.  Clay  the  most  eloquent 
of  men. 

As  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Webster  rose,  and  added  a  few 
words  of  eulogy  in  a  most  solemn  and  impressive  man 
ner.  He,  too,  had  been  a  life-long  companion  in  public 
life  of  the  deceased,  and  could  hardly  speak  too  highly 
of  the  exalted  genius  and  worth  of  him  whom  they 
mourned.  Mr.  W.'s  emotions  were  expressed  with 


exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  and  there  were  many  eyes 
suffused  with  tears. 

The  scene  in  the  house  was  scarcely  less  affecting. 
Mr.  Holmes  moved  the  accustomed  marks  of  respect,  in 
a  speech  of  some  length  and  great  eloquence,  and  Mr. 
Winthrop  followed  in  his  happiest  manner.  Mr.  Vena- 
ble  detailed,  in  simple  language,  some  of  the  closing 
scenes,  in  a  manner  that  affected  all. 

Pending  this  great  discussion,  the  warm  supporters 
of  slavery  at  the  south  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
agitation  so  far,  as  to  propose  a  southern  convention,  to 
meet  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  con 
sidering  what  measures  should  be  adopted,  to  preserve, 
the  national,  or  rather,  the  sectional  equilibrium.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  free  states  was  gradually  under^ 
mining  the  power  of  the  south,  and  rendering  it  im 
possible  for  her  longer  to  hold  the  entire  predominance 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  government.  Forty- 
eight  years,  out  of  sixty,  the  slave  states  had  monopolized 
the  entire  executive  control,  and  with  it,  had  carried  all 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  government.  By  this 
means,  they  had  seldom  failed  in  carrying  any  of  their 
favorite  measures,  or  bringing  in  new  states  to  their 
aid,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  overbalance  the 
advance  of  the  free  states.  The  newly-acquired  terri 
tory  was  now  free.  Should  it  be  suffered  to  remain 
so,  the  slave  interest  would  be  thrown  into  a  hopeless 
minority,  and  consequently  be  in  danger  of  utter  anni 
hilation.  To  prevent  this,  and  save  the  darling  insti 
tution  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  abolitionists,  it 
was  proposed  to  recede  from  the  Union  altogether,  and 
establish  a  southern  confederacy.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  Nashville  convention,  which,  in  case  of  the  ad 
mission  of  new  states  opposed  to  slavery,  was  to  devise 
and  promulgate  measures  of  defence  for  the  south.  It 
contemplated  either  an  absolute  withdrawal  from  the 
Union,  or  a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio,  in  which, 
while  enjoying  the  general  advantages  of  the  Union, 
they  should  resist  and  nullify  any  such  legislation  as 
they  might  disapprove.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  gov 
ernment  of  Texas  assumed  to  forestall  the  action  of 
congress  in  respect  to  her  claim  to  the  whole  of  New 
Mexico.  She  not  only  asserted  her  right,  as  one  be 
yond  a  doubt,  but  declared  her  determination  to  enforce 
it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  spite  of  any  de 
cision  to  the  contrary,  on  the  part  of  the  powers  at 
Washington.  The  militia  was  ordered  out.  The  gov 
ernor  issued  a  strong  proclamation,  and  the  movement 
of  open  collision  seemed  close  at  hand.  It  was  sus 
pended,  however,  by  the  decided  tone  and  action  of 
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the  president,  who  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  government,  and  hold  the 
constitution  unimpaired. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  when  all  the  firmness  and  decision 
of  the  executive  were  required  to  balance,  and  hold  in 
check,  not  only  the  volcanic  elements  of  popular  and 
sectional  parties  throughout  the  country,  but  the  dis 
organizing  tendencies  of  the  coordinate  branches  of 
government,  the  hand  of  death  was  suddenly  laid 
upon  the  president,  and  he  was  called  from  his  high 
station  and  arduous  duties,  to  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  After  an  illness  of  a  few  days  only,  Gen 
eral  Taylor  died,  at  Washington,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1850,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  impres 
sion  produced  upon  the  national  mind  was  deep  and 
solemn :  the  country  mourned  the  loss  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  all  parties  believed  that  their  late  president 
was  an  honest  man. 

It  was  a  spectacle  of  which  Americans  might  well  be 
proud,  to  see  the  supreme  power  of  one  of  the  mighti 
est  nations  on  earth  passing  quietly  from  the  dead  to 
the  living  ;  not  by  hereditary  descent,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  designating,  but  a  few 
months  before,  the  proper  succession.  No  convulsion, 
no  agitation,  no  pageantry  attended  the  transfer.  Ev- 

*  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,      > 
WASHINGTON,  August  5,  1850.  5 
To  his  Excellency  P.  H.  BELL,  Governor  of  Texas  : 

Sin :  A  letter  addressed  by  you  to  the  late  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  dated  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  has,  since  his  lamented  de 
cease,  been  transferred  to  the  hands  of  his  successor,  by  whom  I  am 
directed  to  address  to  you  the  following  answer :  — 

In  that  letter  you  say  that,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of 
Texas,  the  executive  of  that  state,  in  February  last,  despatched  a  spe 
cial  commissioner,  with  full  power  and  instructions  to  extend  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  that  state  over  the  unorganized  counties  of  El 
Paso,  Worth,  Presidio,  and  Santa  F6,  situated  upon  its  north-western 
limits  ;  and  that  the  commissioner  has  reported  to  you,  in  an  official 
form,  that  the  military  officers  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  interposed  adversely  with  the  inhabit 
ants  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  object,  by  employing  their  influence  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  state  government  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  within  the  rightful  limits  of  the  state  of  Texas.  You 
also  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  Colonel  John  Munroe, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  designation  of  civil  and  military  governor  of  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  respectfully  request  the  president  to  cause  you  to  be  in 
formed  whether  or  not  this  officer  has  acted  in  this  matter  under  the 
orders  of  his  government,  and  whether  his  proclamation  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  events  which  have  occurred,  the  president  hardly  knows 
whether  your  excellency  would  naturally  expect  an  answer  to  this 
letter  from  him.  His  predecessor  in  office,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  under  whose  authority  and  direction  the  proclamation  of  Colonel 
Munroe  was  issued,  is  no  more  ;  and  at  this  time,  that  proclamation, 
whatever  may  be  regarded  as  its  true  character,  has  ceased  to  have 


ery  thing  moved  on  as  before.  Not  even  the  ceremony 
of  induction,  beyond  the  simple  taking  of  an  oath  to 
sustain  the  constitution.  This  done,  with  solemn  dig 
nity,  and  Millard  Fillmore  was  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  cares  and  responsi 
bilities,  as  well  as  to  the  honours,  of  the  chief  magis 
tracy.  The  complicated  duties  of  the  office,  made 
doubly  arduous  by  the  exciting  questions  then  agitating 
and  convulsing  the  body  politic,  demanded,  at  this 
crisis,  not  only  the  wisdom  of  an  experienced  states 
man,  but  the  courage  and  firmness  of  an  old  soldier. 
The  factious  and  reckless  hoped  to  gain  an  advantage 
by  the  change.  They  counted  on  a  comparatively 
easy  victory  over  the  mere  civilian,  where,  but  now, 
they  had  begun  to  despair  of  accomplishing  any 
thing  with  the  hardy  veteran,  who  had  "  never  surren 
dered,"  and  never  been  beaten.  But  they  reckoned 
without  their  host.  The  first  act  of  the  new  presi 
dent  showed  clearly  that  he  was  a  man  of  calm  pur 
pose  and  decision.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Texas 
was  boldly  and  manfully  met  by  a  proclamation,  which 
left  no  doubt  on  any  mind  that  the  supreme  law 
would  be  sustained  and  executed,  at  any  cost.  The 
able,  temperate,  but  firm  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,*  the 

influence  or  effect.  The  meeting  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  by 
their  representatives,  which  it  invited,  is  understood  to  have  taken 
place,  although  this  government  has  as  yet  received  no  official  infor 
mation  of  it. 

Partaking,  however,  in  the  fullest  degree,  in  that  high  respect 
which  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States  always  enter 
tains  towards  the  governors  and  the  governments  of  the  states,  tho 
president  thinks  it  his  duty,  nevertheless,  to  manifest  that  feeling  of 
respect  by  acknowledging  and  answering  your  letter.  And  this  duty, 
let  me  assure  your  excellency,  has  been  so  long  delayed  only  by  un 
controllable  circumstances,  and  is  now  performed  at  the  earliest  prac 
ticable  moment,  after  the  appointment  of  those  heads  of  departments, 
and  their  acceptance  of  office,  with  whom  it  is  usual,  on  important 
occasions,  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  advise. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  your  first  interrogatory,  viz.,  whether 
Colonel  Munroe,  in  issuing  the  proclamation  referred  to,  acted  under 
the  orders  of  this  government,  the  president  directs  me  to  state  that 
Colonel  Munroe's  proclamation  appears  to  have  been  issued  in  pur 
suance  or  in  consequence  of  an  order  or  letter  of  instructions  given  by 
the  late  secretary  of  war,  under  the  authority  of  the  late  president,  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McCall.  Of  this  order,  which  bears  date  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1849,  your  excellency  was  undoubtedly  informed 
at  the  date  of  your  letter.  A  full  and  accurate  copy,  however,  is 
attached  to  this  communication.  Colonel  McCall  is  therein  instructed, 
that  if  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  for  whom  congress  had  provided 
no  government,  should  manifest  any  wish  to  take  any  steps  to  estab 
lish  a  government  for  themselves,  and  apply  for  an  admission  into  the 
Union,  it  will  be  his  duty,  and  the  duty  of  others  with  whom  he  is 
associated,  not  to  thwart,  but  to  advance,  their  wishes.  This  order 
does  not  appear  to  authorize  any  exertion  of  military  authority,  or  of 
any  official  or  even  personal  interference  to  control,  or  affect  in  any 
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new  secretary  of  state,  to  the  governor  of  Texas,  if 
it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  demolished 
every  show  of  argument  by  which  the  opposition  had 
sought  to  prosecute  it.  The  country  was  satisfied 
with  the  decision.  The  factionists  were  driven  to  des 
peration,  and  even  talked  loudly  of  impeaching  the 

•way,  the  primary  action  of  the  people  in  the  formation  of  a  govern 
ment,  nor  to  pennit  any  such  interference  by  subordinate  officers. 
Colonel  McCall  and  his  associates  were  not  called  upon  to  take  a  lead 
in  any  measures,  or  even  to  recommend  any  thing  as  fit  to  be  adopted 
by  the  people.  Their  whole  duty  was  confined  to  what  they  might 
be  able  to  perform,  subordinate  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  this 
matter  it  was  evidently  contemplated  that  they  were  to  act  as  the 
agents  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  as  officers  of  this  government.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  only  government  then  existing  in  the 
territory  was  a  quasi  military  government ;  and  as  congress  has  made 
no  provision  for  the  establishment  of  any  form  of  civil  government, 
and  as  the  president  doubtless  believed  that,  under  these  circum 
stances,  the  people  had  a  right  to  frame  a  government  for  themselves, 
and  submit  it  to  congress  for  its  approval,  the  order  was  a  direction  that 
the  then  exisiting  military  government  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  nor  thwart  those 
wishes,  if  the  people  entertained  them,  for  the  establishment  of  a  free, 
popular,  republican,  civil  government,  for  their  own  protection  and 
benefit.  This  is  evidently  the  whole  purpose  and  object  of  the  order. 
The  military  officer  in  command,  and  his  associates,  were  American 
citizens,  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  civil  and  popular  proceedings, 
and  it  was  expected  they  would  aid  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
by  their  advice  and  assistance,  in  their  proceedings  for  establishing  a 
government  of  their  own.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Colonel 
Hunroe,  an  officer  as  much  distinguished  for  prudence  and  discretion 
as  for  gallant  conduct  in  arms,  meant  to  act,  or  did  act,  otherwise  than 
in  entire  subordination  and  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  placed.  He  was  not  authorized  to  do,  nor  does 
the  president  understand  him  as  intending  to  do,  any  thing  whatever 
in  his  military  character,  nor  to  represent  in  any  way  the  wishes  of 
the  executive  government  of  the  United  States. 

To  judge  intelligently  and  fairly  of  these  transactions,  we  must 
recall  to  our  recollection  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  then 
existed.  , 

Previous  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  commenced  in  May,  1846, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  congress  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  formed  a  department  or  state  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  and  was  governed  by  her  laws. 

General  Kearney,  acting  under  orders  from  this  government,  invaded 
this  department  with  an  armed  force ;  the  governor  fled  at  his  ap 
proach,  and  the  troops  under  his  command  dispersed,  and  General 
Kearney  entered  Santa  F6,  the  capital,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1846, 
and  took  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  22d  of  that  month  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants, 
stating  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Santa  I'd,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  announcing  "  his  intention  to  hold  the  department 
with  its  original  boundaries,  (on  both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte,)  and  un 
der  the  name  of  New  Mexico."  •  .,,. 

By  that  proclamation  he  promised  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico  in  their  persons  and  property,  against  their  Indian  enemies, 
and  all  others  ;  and  assured  them  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
provide  for  them  a  free  government,  when  the  people  would  be  called 
•upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in  electing  their  own  repre 
sentatives  to  the  territorial  legislature.  On  the  same  day  he  estab 
lished  a  territorial  constitution  by  an  organic  law,  which  provided  for 
execxitive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government; 
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president.  It  ended  in  talk,  however,  as  did  also  the 
great  debate  in  congress  upon  the  omnibus,  which, 
after  lumbering  all  the  avenues  of  legislation  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  raising  such  a  dust  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  Washington,  was  upset  and  dashed  in 
pieces,  not  for  want  of  a  skilful  and  able  driver,  but 

defined  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  provided  for  trial  by  jury,  and  at  the 
same  time  established  a  code  of  laws.  The  constitution  declared  that 
"  the  country  heretofore  known  as  New  Mexico  shall  be  known  here 
after  and  designated  as  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  United 
States  of  America ; "  and  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legis 
lature  were  apportioned  among  the  counties  established  by  the  decree 
of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  of  June  17,  1844,  which  counties, 
it  is  understood,  included  all  the  territory  over  which  Texas  has  lately 
attempted  to  organize  counties  and  establish  her  own  jurisdiction. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1846,  a  copy  of  this  constitution  and  code 
was  transmitted  by  President  Polk  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
pursuance  of  a  call  on  him  by  that  body.  In  the  message  transmitting; 
the  constitution,  he  says,  that 

"  Portions  of  it  purport  to  establish  and  organize  a  permanent  terri 
torial  government  over  the  territory,  and  to  impart  to  its  inhabitants 
political  rights  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  can 
be  enjoyed,  permanently,  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  not  been  approved  and  recognized  by  me.  Such  organized  regu 
lations  as  have  been  established  in  any  of  the  conquered  territories  for 
the  security  of  our  conquest,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  depriving  the  ene 
my  of  the  advantages  of  these  territories  while  the  military  possession 
of  them  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  continues,  will  be  recog 
nized  and  approved." 

Near  four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  quasi  military  govern 
ment  was  established  by  military  authority,  and  received,  with  tho 
exceptions  mentioned,  the  approval  of  President  Polk.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  treaty  of  peace  has  been  concluded  with  Mexico,  by  which  a 
boundary  line  was  established  that  left  this  territory  within  the  United 
States,  by  treaty,  what  we  had  before  acquired  by  conquest.  The 
treaty,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  General  Kear 
ney,  declared  that  the  Mexicans  remaining  in  this  territory  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at 
the  proper  time,  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  congress  of  the  states,)  to 
an  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  accord 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  "  and  in  the  mean  time  should 
be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and 
property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without 
restriction." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  New  Mexico  was  the  result  of  conquest ;  and  the  possession  held 
of  it,  in  the  first  place,  was  of  course  a  military  possession.  The  treaty 
added  the  title  by  cession  to  the  already  existing  title  by  successful 
achievements  in  arms.  With  the  peace  there  arose  a  natural  expecta 
tion  that,  as  early  as  possible,  there  would  come  a  civil  government 
to  supersede  the  military.  But  until  some  such  form  of  government 
should  come  into  existence,  it  was  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that 
the  military  government  should  continue,  as  otherwise  the  country 
must  fall  into  absolute  anarchy.  And  this  has  been  the  course  gen 
erally,  in  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  when  colonies  or  territories 
have  been  acquired  by  war,  and  their  acquisition  confirmed  by  treaty. 

The  military  government,  therefore,  existing  in  New  Mexico  at  the 
date  of  the  order,  existed  there  of  inevitable  necessity.  It  existed 
as  much  against  the  will  of  the  executive  govemment  of  the  United 
States,  as  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  late  president  had 
adopted  the  opinion,  that  it  was  justifiable  in  the  people  of  the  terri- 
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from  a  certain  top-heaviness  in  its  structure,  and  the 
unexpected  roughness  of  the  road. 

The  loss  of  this  bill  was  not  so  severely  felt,  even 
by  some  of  its  warmest  advocates,  as  would  have  been 
supposed  from  the  zeal  with  which  they  contended 

tory,  under  the  circumstances,  to  form  a  constitution  or  government, 
•without  any  previous  authority  conferred  by  congress,  and  thereupon 
to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union.  It  was  under  this  state  of 
things,  and  under  the  influence  of  these  opinions,  that  the  order  of  the 
19th  November  last  was  given,  and  executed  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen.  The  order  indicates  no  boundary,  and  defines  no  territory,  ex 
cept  by  the  name  of  New  Mexico ;  and  so  far  as  that  indicated  any 
thing,  it  referred  to  a  known  territory,  which  had  been  organized  un 
der  military  authority,  approved  by  the  executive,  and  left  without 
remonstrance  or  alteration  by  congress  for  more  than  three  years.  It 
appears  to  the  president,  that  such  an  order  could  not  have  been  in 
tended  to  invade  the  rights  of  Texas. 

Secondly,  you  ask  whether  the  proclamation  of  Colonel  Munroe 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  ? 

To  determine  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  object  of  the 
proclamation,  and  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  had  under  it.  If  the 
object  was  to  assume  the  authority  to  settle  the  disputed  boundary 
with  Texas,  then  the  president  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  such 
object  does  not  meet  his  approbation,  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  executive  branch  of  this  government,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexico,  or  both  combined,  have  any  constitutional  authority  to 
settle  that  question.  That  belongs  either  to  the  judicial  department 
of  the  federal  government,  or  to  the  concurrent  action  by  agreement 
of  the  legislative  departments  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Texas.  But  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  Colonel  Munroe 
could  have  had  no  such  object,  and  that  his  intention  was  merely  to 
act  in  aid  of  the  people  in  forming  a  state  constitution,  to  be  submitted 
to  congress.  Assuming  then  that  such  a  constitution  has  been  formed, 
what  is  its  effect  upon  the  disputed  boundary  ?  If  it  compromits  the 
rights  of  either  party  to  that  question,  then  it  does  not  meet  the  presi 
dent's  approbation,  for  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  leave  the  settlement  of 
that  question  to  the  tribunal  to  which  it  constitutionally  belongs.  It 
is  sufficient  for  him  that  this  boundary  is  in  dispute ;  that  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  seems  to  be  claimed  in  good  faith  both  by 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  or  rather,  by  the  United  States.  Whatever 
might  be  his  judgment  in  regard  to  their  respective  rights,  he  has  no 
power  to  decide  upon  them,  or  even  to  negotiate  in  regard  to  them ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  express  any  opinion. 
The  subject  matter  of  dispute  is  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
and  not  between  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  If  those 
people  should  voluntarily  consent  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Texas,  such  consent  would  not  bind  the  United  States,  or  take  away 
their  title  to  the  territory.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  should  vol 
untarily  claim  the  title  for  the  United  States,  it  would  not  deprive 
Texas  of  her  rights,  whatever  those  rights  may  be.  They  can  only  be 
affected  by  her  own  acts,  or  a  judicial  decision.  The  state  constitu 
tion  formed  by  New  Mexico  can  have  no  legal  validity  until  it  is  rec 
ognized  and  adopted  by  the  law-making  power  of  the  United  States. 
Until  that  is  done,  it  has  no  sanction,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon  the 
rights  of  Texas,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  the  territory  in  dispute. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  congress  will  ever  give  its  sanction 
to  that  constitution,  without  first  providing  for  the  settlement  of  this 
boundary.  Indeed,  no  government,  either  territorial  or  state,  can  be 
formed  for  New  Mexico  without  providing  for  the  settling  this  boun 
dary.  Hence  he  regards  the  formation  of  this  state  constitution  as  a 
mere  nullity.  It  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  petition  to  congress 
to  be  admitted  as  a  state  ;  but,  until  congress  shall  grant  the  prayer 
of  such  petition  by  legal  enactments,  it  affects  the  rights  of  neither 


for  it,  and  the  time  and  labour  they  bestowed  upon  it. 
Its  defeat  and  abandonment  were  not,  as  they  predicted, 
a  signal  for  agitations,  disunion,  and  war.  The  several 
measures,  embraced  in  its  ample  drapery,  were  subse 
quently  digested  into  separate  bills,  and  passed  into 


party.  But  as  it  is  the  right  of  all  to  petition  congress  for  any  law 
which  it  may  constitutionally  pass,  this  people  were  in  the  exercise  of 
a  common  right  when  they  formed  their  constitution,  with  a  view  of 
applying  to  congress  for  admission  as  a  state ;  and  as  he  thinks  the 
act  can  prejudice  no  one,  he  feels  bound  to  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  Colonel  Munroe,  in  issuing  the  proclamation. 

I  am  directed,  also,  to  state  that  in  the  president's  opinion  it  would 
not  be  just  to  suppose  that  the  late  president  desired  to  manifest  any 
unfriendly  attitude  or  aspect  towards  Texas  or  the  claims  of  Texas. 
The  boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico  was  known  to  be  dis 
puted  ;  and  it  was  equally  well  known  that  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  settle  that  dispute.  It  is  believed 
that  the  executive  power  has  not  wished  —  it  certainly  does  not  now 
wish  —  to  interfere  with  that  question,  in  any  manner  whatever,  as  a 
question  of  title. 

In  one  of  his  last  communications  to  congress,  —  that  of  the  17th  of 
June  last,  —  the  late  president  repeated  the  declaration  that  he  had  no 
power  to  decide  the  question  of  boundary,  and  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  it ;  and  that  the  authority  to  settle  that  question  resided  else 
where.  The  object  of  the  executive  government  has  been,  as  I  believe, 
and  as  I  am  authorized  to  say  it  certainly  now  is,  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  country ;  to  maintain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  state  of  things  as 
it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  ;  and  to  uphold  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  respective  parties  as  they  were  under  the  solemn  guaran 
tee  of  the  treaty,  until  the  highly  interesting  question  of  boundary 
should  be  finally  settled  by  competent  authority.  This  treaty,  which, 
is  now  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  declares,  as  before  stated,  that  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  It  will,  of  course,  be  the  president's  duty  to  see  that 
this  law  is  sustained,  and  the  protection  which  it  guarantees  made 
effectual  —  and  this  is  the  plain  and  open  path  of  executive  duty,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  tread. 

Other  transactions  of  a  very  grave  character  are  alluded  to,  and 
recited  in  your  excellency's  letter.  To  those  transactions  I  am  now 
directed  not  more  particularly  to  advert,  because  the  only  questions 
propounded  by  you  respect  the  authority  under  which  Colonel  Mun 
roe  acted,  and  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  proclamation.  Your 
excellency's  communication  and  the  answer  will  be  immediately  laid 
before  congress,  and  the  president  will  take  that  occasion  to  bring  to 
its  notice  the  transactions  alluded  to  above. 

It  is  known  to  your  excellency  that  the  questions  growing  out  of 
the  acquisition  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  among  them  the 
highly  important  one  of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  have  steadily  engaged 
the  attention  of  both  houses  of  congress  for  many  mouths,  and  still 
engage  it,  with  intense  interest.  It  is  understood  that  the  legislature 
of  Texas  will  be  shortly  in  session,  and  will  have  the  boundary  ques 
tion  also  before  it.  It  is  a  delicate  crisis  in  our  public  affairs,  not 
free  certainly  from  possible  dangers ;  but  let  us  confidently  trust  that 
justice,  moderation,  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  the  Union,  may  inspire 
such  counsels,  both  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Texas,  as  shall  carry  the  country  through  these  dangers,  and  bring 
it  safely  out  of  them  all.  And  with  renewed  assurances  of  the  con 
tinuance  of  mutual  respect  and  harmony  in  the  great  family  of  states, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  entire  regard, 

Your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER,  Secretary  of  State. 
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laws.  California  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state, 
with  a  constitution  prohibiting  involuntary  slavery 
within  her  territories.  Texas  was  paid  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  relinquishing  her  doubtful  claim  to  a  por 
tion  of  New  Mexico.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were 


•THE  BOUNDARIES.  —  As  the  newly- acquired  territory  is  at  length, 
definitely  parcelled  out  and  arranged,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  boun 
daries  of  each  separate  jurisdiction.  First,  we  have  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  believed  that  Texas  will  readily 
assent  to  it. 

It  begins  at  the  intersection  of  the  100th  parallel  of  longitude  with 
latitude  36°  30',  and  thence  runs  due  west  on  said  parallel  of  latitude 
to  longitude  103°;  thence  south  along  said  meridian  of  longitude  to 
latitude  32° ;  thence  west  along  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Rio 
Grande;  thence  southerly  down  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico.  —  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  Colorado 
River,  where  the  boundary  line  with  the  republic  of  Mexico  crosses  the 
same;  thence  eastwardly  with  the  said  boundary  line  to  the  Ria 
Grande ;  thence  following  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  paral 
lel  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  east  with  said 
degree  to  its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred  and  third  degree  of 
longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  thence  north  with  said  degree  of  longi 
tude  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence 
west  with  said  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  thence 
south  with  the  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude ;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  its  intersection 
•with  the  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  California. 

Territory  of  Utah.  —  Bounded  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  California ; 


provided  with  territorial  governments,*  and  a  bill  was 
passed  to  enforce  the  arrest  and  recovery,  in  the  free 
states,  of  slaves  escaping,  or  having  escaped,  from  the 
south. 


on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Oregon ;  on.  the  east  by  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  on  the  south,  by  latitude  37°. 

The  acts  of  congress,  providing  for  the  organization  of  those  territo 
ries,  expressly  stipulate  that  when  admitted  into  the  Union  as  states, 
they  shall  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  They  may  each  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  territories,  should  congress  so  determine ; 
or  any  portion  of  either  or  both  of  them  may  be  attached  to  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
same  authority. 

State  of  California.  —  Bounded  on  the  north  by  (latitude  42°)  Oregon 
territory,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Mexico, 
and  on  the  east  as  follows,  viz. :  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  lati 
tude  42°  with  longitude  120°,  thence  running  southerly  along  said  me 
ridian  of  longitude  to  latitude  39° ;  thence  south-easterly  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  River  Colorado,  at  the  point  where  it  intersects  latitude  35° ; 
thence  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Mexican 
boundary. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  California  occupies  all  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  to  Mexico,  some  eight  hundred  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
territory  of  Utah  lies  between  the  state  of  California  and  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  but  extends  southward  only  to  latitude  37°.  South 
of  that  parallel,  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  extends  to  the  state  of 
California.  Utah  is  therefore  bounded  south  and  east  by  New  Mexico. 


END    OP    VOL.    I. 
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